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OUR   ALL  FOR  DEMOCRACY. 


"To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and  our  fortunes,  everything  that  we  are  and  everything  that  we  have, 
with  the  pride  of  those  who  know  that  the  day  has  come  when  America  is  privileged  to  spend  her  blood  and 
her  misht  for  the  principles  that  gave  her  birth  and  happiness  and  the  peace  which  she  has  treasured." 
— From  President  Wilson' s  address  to  Congress,  April  2d. 
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SPECIAL    SERVICE    FOR   ARTISTS    IN 

WAR   TIME 

B}^    Ernest    Peixotto 

.    Accompanied  by  reproductions  of  original  drawings  by  French  war  artists 


HAT  can  the  artist  do  for 
his  country  in  war  time? 
What  has  he  done  in  the 
countries  now  at  war  ?  In 
what  direction  can  he  ex- 
ert his  maximum  of  ef- 
ficiency? For  what  work  is  he  especially 
equipped  ? 

Through  my  connection,  as  American 
secretary,  with  the  Appui  aux  Arristes — 
an  organization  that  has  been  helping  the 
needy  arrists  of  Paris  by  pro\dding  cheap 
meals  for  them  in  studios  loaned  for  that 
purpose — I  have  been  kept  in  close  and 
constant  touch  with  what  the  art-workers 
have  been  doing  in  France.  Even  before 
I  left  that  country,  in  the  fourth  month  of 
the  Great  War,  the  artists  w^re  actively 
organized. 

At  the  very  outbreak  of  hostilities  the 
younger  artists  and  the  students  at  the 
Beaux-Arts  took  their  assigned  places  in 
the  ranks  of  the  youth  of  France,  and 
shared  the  horrors  of  the  first  few  months 
of  war  with  such  fine  self-sacrifice  and 
wdth  such  spirit  and  ardor  that  I  have 
among  my  papers  a  single  list  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them  killed  in  action. 
Many  distinguished  themselves  on  the 
field  of  battle;  many  were  "gassed"  or 
wounded ;  many  have  come  back  physical 
and  mental  wTecks  after  long  periods  in 
the  hospitals. 

Two  artists  of  the  Appui  were  among 
those  who  acted  as  eclaireurs  for  what  was 
probably  the  most  deadly  volley  of  ar- 
tillery ever  fired.    "At  Verdun,  when  the 

Cop3rright,  1917,  by  Charles  Scrib 


Fort  de  Vaux  was  cut  off  from  the  main 
French  body  by  German  cross-fire," 
writes  a  friend  in  Paris,  "  the  situation  of 
the  garrison  became  hopeless  and  Reynal 
capitulated.  The  Germans  seemed  to 
think  that,  with  Vaux  fallen,  Verdun  was 
in  their  pow^r.  They  prepared  a  trium- 
phal advance  in  force.  Platoon  after  pla- 
toon, regiment  after  regiment,  rolled  out 
of  the  trenches,  formed  in  close  order 
under  their  standards  and  began  to  sweep 
onward,  cheering  and  singing,  with  their 
music  at  their  head.  Two  men  of  the 
'Appui '  helped  to  signal  the  right  moment 
for  the  French  guns  to  open.  Those  w^ho 
saw  it  say  that  a  great  cloud  of  dust  rose 
to  an  enormous  height,  hiding  every- 
thing from  view,  and  when  it  settled  no 
li\dng  thing  could  be  seen.  The  space 
between  the  lines  became  a  lifeless  chaos 
and  remains  so  until  to-dav." 

And  so  one  might  go  on  indefinitely 
with  tales  of  military  achievement  con- 
nected with  the  artists  of  France.  But 
they  have  done  better  than  this.  The 
French  Government  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  the  artists  of  its  country  should 
not  be  thus  wantonly  sacrificed;  that 
there  were  very  useful  things  that  they 
could  do.  So  it  directed  its  efforts  to- 
ward emplopng  them  in  work  for  which 
they  w^ere  specially  equipped. 

It  sent  the  more  vigorous  ones  to  the 
front,  with  special  permits  from  the  War 
Department,  to  make  sketches  from  life 
of  scenes  in  the  trenches,  in  the  avant- 
postes;   of  life  in  the  hospitals,  in  the 
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prison- camps,  on  the  battle-fields,  and  in 
ruined  villages.  Many  were  employed  in 
making  topographical  drawings,  and  those 
who  remained  behind  the  lines  worked 
for  the  great  propagandas.  Some  drew 
cartoons  intended  to  inspire  patriotism. 


it  less  visible,  but  by  no  means  invisible, 
and  in  these  days  of  hidden  warfare  when 
men  fight  underground,  burrowing  like 
moles  in  the  earth,  all  objects  of  military 
importance,  everything  in  fact  that  would 
disclose  their  movements,  must  be  care- 
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Drniviiig  hy  A  hcl  TrucJict. 

Reading  from  the   "  Official  Journal." 
..."  Succeeded,  iu  spite  of  the  wound  that  bUnded  him,  in  bringing  his  men  back  in  safety. 


Celebrated  men  like  Leandre  and  Forain 
made  lithographs  for  the  public  prints 
that  stirred  the  feelings  of  the  masses. 
Men  like  Hermann  Paul  and  Abel  Tru- 
chet,  in  terrifying  drawings,  depicted  the 
horrors  of  war  and  the  barbarities  of 
their  enemies;  Steinlen  sympathetically 
portrayed  the  grief  and  resignation  of  the 
poor  bereaved  women  of  the  invaded 
regions;  Abel  Faivre,  Willette,  and  many 
other  well-known  draftsmen  gave  their 
talents  to  the  cause. 

It  was  the  artists  also — Forain  among 
the  first — who,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  war,  first  thought  of  dissimulating 
war  material  by  means  of  protective 
coloring.    To  paint  a  cannon  gray  renders 


fully  concealed  from  the  scouting  air-plane, 
with  its  hawk-eyed  observer  and  its  even 
more  keen-eyed  telephotographic  lens. 

Before  every  important  battle  nowa- 
days flights  of  aeroplanes  soar  aloft,  fight 
off  assailants,  and  photograph  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  the  enemy  positions. 
These  photographs,  when  developed  and 
examined  under  a  magnifying-glass,  re- 
veal every  secret  that  cannot  be  care- 
fully hidden.  For  instance,  a  bright  high 
light  will  shine  along  the  top  of  every 
cannon  and  reveal  its  emplacement. 

So  the  artist  comes  along  with  his  paint- 
brush, paints  a  black  streak  along  this 
high  light  and  a  gray  streak  at  either 
side,  with  white  paint  where  the  shadows 


Draiviiig  by  Hen  Ho. 


Against  the  Wall. 
The  Mayor  and  Two  Civilians. 


would  naturally  come  underneath,  thus 
reversing  the  modelling  of  nature  and 
flattening  the  object  out.  A  few  colored 
streaks  over  this  to  confuse  the  form  of 
the  object  and  the  cannon  is  effectually 
disguised  even  from  the  camera's  all- 
seeing  eye. 

Motor-trucks,  artillery-wagons,  trains 
of  cars  with  their  locomotives  are  painted 
with  broken  patches  of  green  in  summer 
and  with  white  in  winter  so  as  to  dissimu- 
late both  their  form  and  color.  Aero- 
plane-sheds that  stand  as  well  protected 
as  possible  on  the  edges  of  woods  but  with 
open  ground  before  them  from  which  the 
birdmen  can  take  flight,  have  their  fronts 
and  roofs  painted  exactly  to  match  the 
trees  behind  them  and  thus  become  hid- 
den in  the  forest  and  form  an  integral  part 
of  it. 


This  scientific  faking  has  become  know^n 
as  "camouflage,"  a  w^ord  derived  from 
the  verb  camoufler,  that,  in  theatrical  par- 
lance, signifies  to  make  up,  to  disguise. 
A  friend  of  mine,  applying  its  use  to  the 
army,  translates  it  "The  Illusion  Depart- 
ment," and  he  says:  "The  sign  of  the 
aviator  is  a  wing  on  the  arm;  that  of  the 
telegraphic  corps  is  the  braided  forked 
lightning.  The  sign  of  the  camoufleur 
used  to  be  the  chameleon,  but  this  has 
lately  been  removed.  There  could  be  no 
better  insignia  for  the  camouflage  than 
this — a  disappearing  chameleon." 

In  his  latest  book  H.  G.  Wells,  writing 
of  his  visit  to  the  Isonzo  front,  tells  of  a 
great  battery  that  he  came  upon— "the 
most  unobtrusive  of  batteries,  whose  one 
desire  seemed  to  be  to  appear  a  simple 
piece  of  woodland  in  the  eye  of  God  and 


Dra^viJig  by  Sieinlen. 

Portrayed  the  resignation  of  the  bereaved  women  of  the  invaded  regions. — Page  2. 


the  aeroplane."  And  he  speaks  of  a  great 
gun  that  he  found  there — a  sort  of  decoy 
gun  made  of  logs  to  draw  the  enemy  fire 
''with  its  painted  sand-bags  about  it  .  .  . 
and  it  felt  itself  so  entirely  a  part  of  the 
battery  that  whenever  its  companions 
fired  it  burnt  a  flash  and  kicked  up  a 
dust.  It  was  an  excellent  example  of  the 
great  art  of  camouflage  which  this  war 
has  developed." 

A  friend  writes  me  from  Paris  that  one 
day,  while  driving  through  the  forest  of 
Saint  Germain,  he  came  upon  a  convoy 
going  to  the  front — six  big  155-mm.  guns 
*'  dragged  by  motors  and  all  the  personnel 
and  ammunition  tractioned  by  motor 
also,  but  automobiles  of  such  very  strange 
aspect.  They  were  painted  in  chromes 
and  greens  and  blues  and  purples  to  rep- 
resent rocks  and  trees  and  leaves  and 
shrubs,  like  scenery,  so  as  to  be  completely 
dissimulated  from  the  enemy.  My  com- 
panion said,  '  Regardez  comme  Us  sont  bien 
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camoufles,^  and  I  said,  'Well,  I  am  glad 
that  at  last  they  are  making  use  of  the 
talent  of  the  painters  in  a  practical  way.'  " 

Last  summer,  just  after  the  battle  of 
the  Somme,  this  same  friend  met  a  man 
he  knew,  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  de- 
signing houses  of  Paris,  wearing  his  uni- 
form and  proudly  displaying  on  his 
breast  his  croix  de  guerre  avec  palmes,  the 
highest  military  honor.  "You  are  back 
on  leave ? "  he  asked.  "Yes  and  no,"  was 
the  reply,  "I  am  at  present  on  post  near 
Paris.    I  am  camoufleur.^' 

Then  he  told  some  stories  of  the  camou- 
flage, among  them  this  one: 

Just  before  the  attack  on  the  Somme 
the  German  aviators  were  very  active 
and  made  it  difficult,  except  at  night,  to 
move  large  bodies  of  troops  to  the  front. 
One  road  especially,  leading  from  a  small 
forest  but  lying  straight  and  white  over 
the  fields,  was  closely  watched.  It  be- 
came most  important  to  get  some  big 
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guns  and  many  men  over  this  road  and  after  all,  and  that  this  canvas  was  the 

into  position  by  the  ist  of  July.    So  the  result  of  genie  as  well  as  genius !" 

camoufieurs  got  very  busy  and  painted  The    possibilities    of    camouflage    are 

*'  three  kilometres  of  white  roadway  bor-  quite  without  limit  and  its  principles  can 

dered  with  green  and  when  the  enemy  be  and  have  been  applied  to  the  conceal- 


Draiving  by  Steinlen. 


His  Wounded  Comrade. 


aviators  arose  to  reconnoitre,  they  re- 
ported '  nothing  moving  on  the  road  from 
Amiens,'  while  all  day  long,  for  five  long 
days,  a  continuous  line  of  artillery  and 
thousands  of  troops  passed  under  the 
painted  roadway  to  take  their  assigned 
places  for  the  great  attack.  So  you  see 
that  we  painters  are  worth  something, 


ment  of  men  as  well  as  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects. 

To  be  seen,  in  modern  trench  warfare, 
is  certain  death.  So  the  shining  helmet 
of  the  day  is  painted  a  dull  blue  and  the 
contending  armies  have  all  adopted  uni- 
forms of  the  color  that  they  considered 
least   visible.     But   these   obvious  pre- 
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cautions  have  been  supplemented  by 
other  devices  for  conceahng  soldiers,  es- 
pecially those  engaged  in  dangerous  out- 
post duty.  Blouses  and  hoods  are  pro- 
\dded  and  carefully  painted  by  talented 
artists  to  match  exactly  the  surroundings 
in  which  they  are  to  be  worn.    Even  the 


tree  in  a  line  beyond  had  been  erected 
for  that  purpose  and  asked  him  to  name 
the  tree.  The  general  looked  over  the 
row  carefully  with  his  field-glasses  and 
in  a  moment  his  keen  and  experienced 
eye  told  him  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  third  tree  from  the  last. 


Draivhig  hy  Ifrriiratui  Paul. 


In  the  Invaded  District. 
Don't  crj'  so  !  .  .  .  M'e'll  do  much  worse  when  we  go." 


face  of  the  soldier  is  streaked  with  bars 
of  color  like  that  of  an  Indian  and  he  thus 
becomes  quite  invisible  and  is  as  effec- 
tively concealed  as  any  wild  animal  lying 
under  cover  in  the  woods. 

This  work  in  the  outposts  is,  of  course, 
the  most  difficult  and  the  most  dangerous 
that  falls  to  the  camoufieur.  Its  utility 
was  at  first  doubted. 
^  "General  X  of  the  Nth  Sector  had 
little  faith  in  these  methods,  saying  that 
no  one  could  imitate  a  tree  for  purposes  of 
observation  that  could  deceive  him.  An 
officer  of  the  camouflage  told  him  that  a 


And  so  there  was — but  that  was  just  to 
fool  the  general.  The  observer  was  in 
the  fourth  tree  from  the  other  end.  The 
camouflage  has  grown  in  importance  since 
those  days.  In  August,  1914,  the  number 
engaged  in  it  was  [censored] ;  the  last  re- 
ports I  have  received  from  the  ministry  of 
war  put  the  number  to-day  at  [censored]. 
''This  department  sometimes  has  to 
face  very  delicate  and  dangerous  situa- 
tions. It  is,  for  instance,  not  so  easy,  with 
the  Germans  at  a  stone's  throw,  to  crawl 
out  of  the  trenches  at  night,  remove  the 
carcass  of  a  horse  and  put  an  imitation 
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Lithograph  hy  Naudhi. 


Refugees. 


Lithograph  by  A  be  I  True  he  t. 


"The  Taking  of  Verdun." 
.  "  The  Devil !  .  .  ,  after  forty-five  years  of  rehearsal ! ' 


in  its  place  with  an  observer  inside  so 
that  no  one  will  know  the  difference  in 
the  morning.  It  cost  Gabriel  Ferrier  his 
son;  and  now  Ferrier  himself  is  dead. 
Two  good  Prix  de  Rome  men  have  been 
killed  at  it  already." 

Talented  sculptors  often  model  these 
fake  horses  and  also  these  trees  for  ob- 
servation purposes.  The  trees  can  be  of 
vital  importance.  For  example,  an  old 
blasted  stump,  torn  by  shell-fire,  may 
stand  between  the  lines  in  an  advanta- 
geous position.  It  becomes  necessary  to 
post  an  observer  at  that  point.  The 
sculptor  models  a  duplicate  of  the  tree. 
The  stump  is  removed  at  night  and  the 
duplicate  is  erected  in  its  place,  with  the 
observer  inside.  He  remains  all  day 
peering  down  into  the  enemy  lines  and, 
after  nightfall,  makes  his  way  back  to  his 
own  trenches. 

This  is  dangerous  work  as  you  may 
imagine  and  only  too  often  results  in  the 
death  of  the  observer.  Here  is  an  amaz- 
ing story  that  comes  to  me  in  a  letter 
from  a  friend  in  France; 
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''Once  after  an  attack  and  a  slight  ad- 
vance of  the  French  many  German  dead 
were  left  on  the  field.  Among  these  was 
a  large  fat,  red-haired  German  who  had 
fallen  on  a  bit  of  rising  ground  in  a  good 
place  for  observation.  It  occurred  to  the 
colonel  that  a  French  observer  might  be 
useful  at  that  point.  The  camoufleurs 
therefore  made  a  most  beautiful,  fat,  red- 
haired  German  corpse — I  know  you  are 
too'  good  an  artist  to  see  any  contradic- 
tion of  terms  here — and  that  night  they 
crawled  out  with  it  to  where  the  fat  Ger- 
man lay.  They  threw  a  rope  around  the 
dead  man,  dragged  him  away,  and  left 
him  behind  a  pile  of  rocks,  and  they  then 
placed  the  French  observer  in  his  place 
with  a  rope  attached  so  that  they  could 
pull  him  back. 

"The  next  morning,  to  their  horror,  the 
Germans  made  a  target  of  their  beautiful 
corpse  and  shot  bullet  after  bullet  into 
it.  Of  course,  they  thought  their  friend 
was  dead.  That  night  the  Germans  sent 
up  flares  every  once  in  a  while  and  con- 
tinued the  shooting  so  the  French  could 
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do  nothing.  Later  on,  however,  the  flares 
and  shooting  ceased  and  the  French 
started  to  bring  back  their  observer  with 
no  hope  of  finding  him  ahve. 

''They  dragged  him  behind  the  Hnes 
not\^athstanding,  but  when  they  came  to 
examine  him  they  found,  instead  of  their 
dead  comrade,  a  very  irate  and  much 
alive  German  'Unter-Offizier.'  They 
crawled  back  to  where  they  had  left  the 
dead  German  the  night  before  and  found 
only  a  Prussian  uniform,  stuffed  -^-ith 
straw  and  cotton  and  capped  ^^'ith  a  red 
wig.  The  Germans,  it  seems,  had  been 
doing  a  little  camouflage  on  their  own 
account.  The  first  German  corpse  wasn't 
really  dead  at  all.  The  observer  inside 
had  crept  out  and  made  his  way  back  to 
his  own  lines.  The  Germans  had  then 
captured  the  French  observer,  shot  up  the 
imitation  corpse,  and,  between  flares,  the 
next  night  had  put  one  of  their  own  ob- 
servers in  his  place.  They  say  that  for  a 
long  time  afterward  in  that  sector  no 
corpse  was  comfortably  safe  between  the 
lines  and  a  big  fat  one  had  no  hope  at  all. 

"When  I  consider  the  actual  results, 


relatively,  together  with  the  various 
possibilities  and  anticipations  from  a 
strategical  point  of  view,  I  am  unable  to 
decide  who  got  the  best  of  this  duplex 
camouflage :  the  Germans,  who  lost  a  hve 
German  whom  they  did  not  expect  to 
lose  while  gaining  a  live  Frenchman 
whom  they  did  not  expect  to  gain;  or 
the  French,  who  lost  a  live  Frenchman 
together  with  a  live  German  whom  they 
might  have  gained,  but  who  gained  a 
live  German  while  expecting  to  lose  a 
dead  Frenchman." 

On  the  very  day  of  America's  entry 
into  the  world  war  a  group  of  New  York 
artists  wanted  to  organize  for  war  work. 
Some  one  proposed  that  we  should  raise 
a  regiment  of  American  painters.  And 
the  reply  came:  And  what  would  you 
think  of  a  regiment  of  American  doctors 
—  two  thousand  well- equipped  doctors 
throA^dng  themselves  away  as  a  unit  in  the 
trenches  instead  of  tending  the  sick  and 
wounded  ? 

When  the  idea  of  the  "camouflage" 
was  suggested  it  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm.    Several  of  the  men  had  even 


Draioirig  by  Sent. 


Poilus  "  Returning  from  the  Trenches. 
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A  Change  of  Air 


then  made  careful  researches  in  the  do- 
main of  protective  coloration,  and  one 
at  least  had  been  working  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  approval  of  naval  offi- 
cers. 

The  scientific  disguising  of  ships  at  sea 
— whether  merchant  ships,  destroyers,  or 
submarines — is  a  branch  of  camouflage 
that  has  received  but  little  attention 
abroad,  as  there  have  been  so  few  naval 
engagements.  Yet  for  us,  here  undoubt- 
edly lies  our  most  important  and  immedi- 
ate problem — a  problem  that,  before  this 
article  can  appear,  will  probably  have 
had  many  interesting  solutions.  Ships 
painted  battle-ship  gray  are  less  visible 
than  those  painted  black  or  white,  but 
there  are  other  ways  of  painting  ships 
with  vibrating  colors  that  will  greatly 


decrease  their  visibility.  I  have  already 
heard  of  one  submarine  of  our  navy — 
But  I  must  not  make  known  secrets  that 
should  be  carefully  guarded. 

I  think  I  have  told  enough,  however,  to 
show  that  there  is  ample  and  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  artists  of  America  to 
emulate  the  exploits  of  their  comrades 
in  France  and  England.  Work  in  the 
camouflage  is  the  most  efficient  way  in 
which  they  may  serve  their  country — the 
older  men  staying  behind  to  prosecute 
their  researches  and  direct  the  work;  the 
younger  men,  those  of  military  age,  taking 
their  places  in  the  ranks  and  putting  into 
practice  the  laws  of  protective  coloring — 
whether  in  the  vivid,  parched  deserts  of 
Arizona  or  New  Mexico,  or  in  the  lush, 
green  fields  of  northern  France. 
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case  from  her  bare  left  hand  and  hid  her 
paint-smudged  right  in  a  cheap  fitch 
muff.  Next  her  sat  Walter  Leaven, 
gaunt,  correct,  threadbare:  with  time- 
stiffened  figure  and  time-eroded  face. 
Young  Jim  Huntingdon  sprawled  un- 
comfortably on  the  gilt  Louis  Seize  chair 
to  which  fate  had  unkindly  led  him. 
Bleached  hair  and  tanned  face  recorded 
the  onslaught  of  tropic  suns  and  of  winds 
that  acknowledged  no  human  responsi- 
bilities. Now  and  then  he  threw  up  his 
head  and  snuffed  the  air  uncomfortably, 
like  an  animal — panting  a  little  as  he 
sprawled.  And  others — and  yet  others — 
in  every  variety  of  attitude,  filHng  the 
two  great  rooms,  surging  into  corners, 
pressing  hard  against  door-jambs. 

Now,  at  last,  the  rooms  were  full.  For 
five  minutes  the  shadowy  butler  had  not 
introduced  a  new  member  to  the  group. 
There  was  Httle  talk,  for  of  this  large 
number  of  people  many  found  themselves 
alone  among  strangers.  Even  those 
known  to  each  other  were  suspicious  and 
silent;  for  no  one  knew  why  he  had  been 


^^^^^§^HE  stuffy  drawing-rooms 
were  full  of  people.  Some 
of  the  group  realized  the 
K7i!*r»i  stuffiness,  and  would  have 
!&»?^^^  liked  more  air;  some  of 
^^^"^  them  were  too  much  over- 
awed to  mind  an  atmosphere  that  knew 
how  to  live  with  ancestral  mahogany. 
There  were  those  who  averted  their  gaze 
from  the  black-walnut  "what-not";  there 
were  those  who  ached  with  desire  of  its 
beauty.  There  were  young  eyes  that  could 
have  appraised  to  a  penny  the  big  royal 
Bokhara  rug  in  the  front  room,  and 
watery  eyes  behind  glasses  that  knew  just 
how  much  work  had  gone  into  the  com- 
plicated rag  carpet  before  the  fire  in  the 
room  beyond.  There  was  Bessie  John, 
dressed  in  well-cut,  much-worn  tweed, 
prettily  intent  on  ivory  chessmen  from 
the  Summer  Palace;  and  old  Miss  Bean, 
whose  gloveless  hands  showed  the  stabs 
of  a  thousand  relentless  needles.  Little 
Julie  Fort  dangled  a  German  silver  vanity 
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summoned.  Eager,  proud,  annoyed,  mis- 
erable :  there  were  many  qualities  of  facial 
expression  there;  and  all  slightly  sharp- 
ened by  resentment.  No  one  would  have 
minded  meeting,  alone,  the  rich  hostess 
who  had  not  yet  appeared;  but  this  unex- 
plained crowd,  like  a  prayer-meeting  or  a 
table  d'hote,  was  maddening.  It  savored 
of  sermons  or  of  some  abominable  char- 
ity. Still,  they  had  all  responded  to  the 
summons,  and  they  waited,  unprotesting; 
for  they  were  all  poor.  Sometimes  two 
glances  crossed,  like  sw^ords  forestalling  an 
insult;  but  no  bne  got  up  and  went  out. 
The  same  fact  chained  them  all  to  their 
places;  and  each  tried  not  to  realize  that 
this  was  so.  Their  relations  to  Miss 
Wheaton  differed  widely.  Some  had  ex- 
ploited her  and  some  had  really  loved  her, 
but  nothing  in  the  past  of  any  of  them — 
and  this  feeling  was  every^^here,  like  the 
stuffy  air — justified  this  ruthless  associa- 
tion of  him  with  others.  These  people, 
while  they  waited  for  Miss  Wheaton, 
bristled  with  individualism;  they  were 
half  a  hundred  ''special  cases,"  having 
nothing  in  common  with  their  fellow 
guests  but  the  perfectly  fortuitous  and 
undeserved  circumstance  of  poverty. 
There  were  those  there  who  could,  with 
contentment,  have  made  a  quick  way  to 
the  door,  distributing  kicks  as  they  went. 
But  no  one  stirred.  Two  men — one  of 
them  Bessie  John's  husband — marooned 
together  on  a  Sheraton  bench  between  the 
wall  and  a  door,  looked  at  each  other 
suddenly,  an  identical  phrase  in  the  eyes 
of  each:  "If  one  could  only  smoke!" 
But  neither  uttered  a  word. 

Bessie  John  gave  herself  up  to  futile 
scorn  of  a  rich  woman  whose  drawdng- 
rooms  were  furnished  as  heterogeneously 
as  the  Ark  was  peopled.  But  she  showed 
her  scorn  only  in  her  smile,  which  she 
directed,  with  dishonest  explicitness,  at 
old  Miss  Bean.  Fortunately  Miss  Bean's 
own  eyes  were  resting,  fascinated,  on  Jim 
Huntingdon.  She  had  a  furtive  hope 
that  this  young  giant — whom  she  did  not 
know — might  break  the  gilt  chair  on 
which  he  sprawled.  If  he  did,  she  knew 
a  man  no  one  else  could  possibly  know 
who  could  mend  it  beautifully.  To  her 
the  catastrophes  of  the  rich  were  the  sole 
providences  of  the  poor.  She  was  ready 
to  exclaim  louder  than  any  one  if  he  did 


break  it — and  then  to  slip  up  to  Miss 
Wheaton  with  the  precious  address.  Miss 
Bean  liked  to  be  useful.  Smiles  came 
your  way  if  you  were  useful;  otherwise, 
never.  Stiff  on  her  horsehair  sofa,  she 
hated  the  young  man  for  being  there,  on 
the  gilt  chair.  Why  should  he  be  there 
at  all  ?  She  did  not  hate  Miss  Wheaton, 
who  had  been  kind  to  her;  but  she  would 
not  have  minded — except  in  humble 
speech — having  the  chair  break.  Some 
of  the  others  concealed  similar  medita- 
tions deep  within  them;  but  with  Miss 
Bean  they  were  very  close  to  the  surface. 
She  was  so  humble  that  one  wheezing 
manner  sufficed  to  her  contacts  with  life. 
It  was  such  an  ostentatiously  unlucky 
manner  that,  like  rags,  it  took  every  one 
in.  Few  were  so  wretched  that  they  were 
not  obliged  to  pity  her.  She  had  prob- 
ably never  before  encountered,  at  the 
same  time,  so  many  natural  enemies  as 
this  afternoon.  But  she  did  not  notice 
them;  she  was  waiting,  almost  breathless, 
for  the  chair  to  break. 

Every  one  was  finally,  now,  very  still. 
Only  Walter  Leaven,  whose  tiny  annuity 
had  enabled  him  to  preserve,  and  not  sell, 
a  few  priceless  affections,  grew  restless. 
In  spite  of  his  poverty,  he  would  have 
made  a  bolt  for  it  if  he  had  not  so  trusted 
Cordelia  Wheaton. 

It  was  not  characteristic  of  Miss  Whea- 
ton to  keep  her  friends  waiting;  indeed, 
it  was  with  a  phrase  of  apology  that 
she  entered.  She  took  her  stand  in  the 
uncurtained  arch  between  the  two  big 
rooms,  refusing  the  chairs  offered  her. 
She  w^as  a  mass  of  burdensome  soft  flesh. 
Her  hand  was  white  like  moulded  wax; 
her  gentle  blue  eyes  seemed  to  take  reluc- 
tant command  among  features  long  since 
conquered,  most  peacefully,  by  alien  tis- 
sue. She  looked  unhealthy,  as  fat,  white, 
small-boned  women  do;  but  there  was  no 
gross  suggestion  in  her  corpulence.  It 
seemed  rather  the  result  of  pious  inertia; 
of  a  mystical  and  unhygienic  staring  into 
space  for  many  years.  She  had  apparent- 
ly not  pampered,  but  ignored,  her  body. 
The  flesh  had  achieved  a  bloodless  and 
unnoticed  victory.  When  she  spoke,  it 
was  in  a  small,  tinkling  voice,  not  shy,  but 
with  absent-minded  cadences.  Every  one 
paid  the  most  profound  attention. 

"I   have   called   you   here,   my   dear 
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friends,  to  say  that  I  have  come  to  a 
definite  decision  as  to  the  disposal  of  my 
fortune."  She  paused  between  phrases, 
unembarrassed,  as  if,  merely,  she  had 
found  something  that  she  loved  to  stare 
at  in  the  distance,  beyond  their  hetero- 
geneous heads.  ^'I  have  destroyed  my 
will,  under  which  many — perhaps  most — 
of  you  were  beneficiaries.  Some  of  you 
have  long  known  that  I  have  no  desire  to 
co-operate  with  incorporated  institutions 
or  public  trust  funds.  I  am  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  forms  which  religion  takes 
among  us" — there  was  something  breath- 
taking in  her  tacit  yoking  of  Walter  Leav- 
en's agnosticism  and  old  ^liss  Bean's  re- 
vivalistic  tendencies;  and  one  or  two  of 
her  ''friends"  looked  up  at  her,  though 
they  sat  very  still — "though  I  would  not 
in  any  way  criticise  or  interfere.  What 
has  become  very  clear  to  me  is  this " 

As  if  quite  unconscious  of  the  tense 
minds  and  bodies  surrounding  her,  she 
stopped.  No  one  quite  dared  to  follow 
her  glance,  to  see  what  she  was  looking  at, 
there  beyond  them;  but  it  could  in  any 
case  have  been  nothing  more  remote, 
physically,  than  the  lace  curtains  falling 
heavily  the  length  of  the  drawing-room 
windows.  Outlying  fields  of  flesh  shook 
slightly  as  she  turned  or  moved,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  central  disturbance. 
With  rare  absence  of  dramatic  sense,  she 
appeared  not  to  know  that  the  moment 
was  cruelly  psychologic  for  twoscore  hu- 
man beings.  At  last  she  came  back  to 
her  speech  w^ith  a  sigh  that  agitated  her 
vast  bosom. 

''What  has  become  very  clear  to  me," 
she  resumed,  "is  that  any  gift  I  can  make 
to  my  friends  will  be  of  infinitely  more 
use  to  them  now  than  at  the  problematic 
future  period  of  my  death.  If  any  one  of 
you  needs — or — or — desires — money  that 
I  have  and  do  not  either  need  or  desire, 
I.  cannot  see  why  I  should  withhold  it 
any  longer.  The  great  and  senseless  bur- 
den of  managing  a  property  like  mine — 
though  it  is  not  so  large  at  the  present 
day  as  some  have  doubtless  thought — 
would  scarcely  be  a  burden  at  all,  if 
shared  among  so  many.  I  have  no  nat- 
ural heirs,  and  you  who  are  gathered  here 
represent  what  I  should  call  the  natural 
people  for  me  to  unload  my  responsibili- 
ties upon.  I  have  used  my  best  ability  in 
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choosing  and  in  the  distribution  of  my 
worldly  goods.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
I  have  reserved  enough  to  pursue  my  own 
life  in  self-respect.  I  hope  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  self-respect  does  not  need 
much.  But  I  should  not  like  to  burden 
my  friends  with  the  vision  of  me  as  a 
beggar."  She  smiled  softly.  "I purpose 
now,  to-day,  to  divide  what  has  been 
called  my  wealth  among  you  here  pres- 
ent. I  hope  no  one  will  give  me  the 
pain" — her  voice  had  a  pleading  note — 
"of  disagreeing  with  my  judgment.  It 
would  be  a  real  pain  to  me.  So  long  as 
the  money  is  mine,  I  have,  perhaps,  a 
right  to  judge.  After  it  has  ceased  to  be 
mine,  my  connection  with  it,  for  praise  or 
blame,  will  of  course  utterly  have  ceased." 

Words  of  abstract  import  could  not  be 
less  didactically  spoken  than  were  Miss 
Wheaton's;  gentleness  could  not  go  far- 
ther compatibly  with  dignity.  Yet  even 
old  Miss  Bean,  who  was  wont  periodically 
to  ask  the  prayers  of  singing,  groaning, 
murmuring  congregations,  felt  resentfully 
that  she  was  being  preached  at.  The 
women  controlled  their  impatience  ac- 
cording to  their  several  codes  of  manners ; 
the  men,  except  Walter  Leaven,  squirmed 
on  their  seats. 

"I  am  going  to  ask  you,  each  one,  to 
give  me  a  few  moments  in  my  library. 
My  lawyer  is  there,  and  together  we  will 
inform  you  of  the  sum  to  be  transferred 
immediately  to  your  possession.  Any 
one  who  wishes  to  consult  my  lawyer — 
Mr.  Reid — more  fully,  can  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  him  to-day  for  a  later 
time.  His  firm  is  prepared  to  execute 
the  transfers,  and  to  do  all  necessary  busi- 
ness with  the  greatest  possible  despatch 
and  the  least  inconvenience  to  you.  Of 
course  if  you  wish  to  consult  your  own 
lawyers,  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do 
so.  But  as  Mr.  Reid  knows  my  affairs  in 
detail,  I  recommend  him  to  you. 

"I  have  made  an  alphabetical  list,  and 
shall  ask  you  to  meet  me  in  the  Kbrary 
in  that  order.  As  I  desire  now  only  to 
give  you  information,  it  will  not,  I  think, 
take  long.  I  purposely  selected  a  hoHday 
for  these  informal  preliminaries.  The 
formalities  shall  be  put  through  in  the 
next  days,  at  your  convenience.  Before 
I  call  for  the  first  one  on  the  list,  may  I 
say  one  thing:  that  I  should  be  deeply 
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disappointed  if  any  one  of  you  failed  to 
understand  my  motives  in  doing  this,  or 
refused  to  receive  my  gift?"  Her  gaze 
seemed  to  hover  round  Walter  Leaven's 
head  for  an  instant,  but  so  vaguely  that 
only  Walter  Leaven  himself  could  have 
known.  She  gave  no  other  sign  of  sin- 
gling him  out.  "I  have  called  you  to- 
gether only  for  the  sake  of  saving  time. 
Each  one  of  you,  I  hope,  knows  by  this 
time  my  special  feeling  of  friendliness  for 
him  or  her — knows  that  I  do  not  in  any 
way  confound  him  with  others.  Many 
of  you,  of  course,  do  not — never  will — 
know  each  other.  But  time  is  very  pre- 
cious in  our  time-ridden  world.  I  am 
leaving  the  country  before  long.  I  do  not 
wish  to  delay.  Miss  Bean,  your  name 
is  first  on  the  list.  Will  you  please  come 
up  to  the  library  with  me  and  meet  Mr. 
Reid?" 

Miss  Wheaton  made  her  way  slowly,  a 
little  uncertainly,  through  a  group  dazed 
by  much  swift  speculation.  Bessie  John's 
husband  and  the  man  who  shared  his 
Sheraton  bench  got  up  to  let  her  through 
the  door.  Miss  Bean  followed,  drawing 
her  faded  skirts  meticulously  above  her 
boot-tops,  as  though  she  were  in  a  muddy 
street.  Walter  Leaven's  face  twitched 
a  little,  as  he  glanced  sideways  at  Jim 
Huntingdon,  now  frowning  as  he  sprawled. 
Leaven  was  still  suppressing  the  desire  to 
bolt.  Bessie  John  was  crimson,  but  she 
never  let  her  gaze  wander  from  the  ivory 
chessmen.  She  did  not  even  look  at  her 
husband.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  tr^-- 
ing  desperately  to  recall  how  many  of 
their  virtuous  desires  they  had,  in  times 
past,  permitted  Miss  Wheaton  to  become 
aware  of.  Both  the  mannerly  and  the 
mannerless  were  worried:  the  former  lest 
they  should  have  played  the  game  of 
decent  reticence  too  well,  the  latter  lest 
they  should  have  played  it  disgustingly 
not  at  all.  Little  Julie  Fort,  whose  fitch 
muff  had  rolled  under  Jim  Huntingdon's 
chair,  decided,  after  reflection,  that  it 
would  look  better  for  her  to  pick  it  up  and 
cherish  its  cheapness.  The  young  giant 
was  too  far  gone  in  some  revery  of  his 
own  to  help  her.  His  lips  were  shaping, 
inaudibly,  strange  names,  while  his  closed 
eyes  were  dizzily  contemplating  a  chaos 
of  expensive  kit. 

So  it  went,  while  the  room  slowly  emp- 


tied itself.  As  each  descended  from  the 
library,  the  shadowy  butler  led  him  to  the 
front  door  and  saw  that  its  black- walnut 
panels  swung  noiselessly  back  behind  him. 
But  at  last  the  blue  November  twilight 
had  absorbed  them  all — all  except  Walter 
Leaven,  whom  the  butler,  with  a  mur- 
mured word,  had  led  to  the  dining-room. 
Walter  Leaven  heard  from  the  man  that 
Miss  Wheaton  begged  he  would  stay  and 
presently  dine  with  her;  and  while  he 
waited  in  the  ugly  panelled  room,  he  heard 
the  shuffle  of  chairs  in  the  drawing-room 
as  the  servants  rearranged  them  after  the 
singular  festivity.  He  could  have  gone 
back  into  the  thinning  crowd,  but  he  did 
not  wish  to.  Even  after  old  Mrs.  WiUis- 
ton,  the  last,  had  gone  up-stairs,  he  still 
clung  to  the  official  privacy  of  the  dining- 
room.  Only  when  he  had  heard  Mr. 
Reid  himself  go  out  of  the  house  did  he 
lift  his  head  and  take  possession  of  him- 
self. Then  he  came  out  into  the  hall  and 
met  his  hostess. 

Miss  Wheaton  looked  to  him  very  tired. 
The  hanging-lamp  over  the  table  made 
a  single  Rembrandtesque  pool  of  light 
in  the  biggish  scene.  That  illumination 
showed  up  the  food  and  dishes  like  a 
Dutch  still-life.  Just  beyond  the  bright 
centre  of  the  pool  Miss  Wheaton's  face 
hung  hea\dly  between  glow  and  dark- 
ness. It  looked  as  if  a  cynical  sculptor 
had  clapped  on  handfuls  of  plaster  and 
left  them,  in  their  impotence,  to  harden, 
while  he  went  about  a  more  beautiful 
business.  Wan  and  gentle  and  cruelly 
fat,  she  faced  her  guest  across  the  table, 
as  sometimes — not  often — she  had  done 
before.  He  was  oppressed  by  the  weari- 
ness she  did  not  confess;  and  almost  im- 
mediately after  dinner  he  left  her.  Some 
of  the  men,  going  away  that  afternoon, 
had  clicked  buoyant  heels  on  the  side- 
walk: they  had  walked  like  men  whose 
limbs  have  been  washed  in  miraculous 
waters.  But  W^alter  Leaven's  step  was  a 
little  hea\der  than  usual  as  he  sought  his 
two  high-perched  rooms. 


II 


Jim  Huntingdon,  gazing  out  of  Walter 
Leaven's  western  windows,  got  a  sketchy 
\dew  of  some  hundreds  of  unhappy  roofs. 
Loft  buildings  of  the  cheaper  sort  were 
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plenty;  so,  too,  were  window-sills  that 
seemed  to  sag  under  the  untidy  weight  of 
mattresses  and  bedclothes.  It  hurt  him, 
all  that  unpicturesque  squalor;  hurt  him 
chiefly  by  the  sense  of  vicarious  confine- 
ment. His  was  a  roving  temper.  With 
little  or  no  aesthetic  sense,  he  disliked  hav- 
ing, in  spite  of  himself,  to  pronounce  on 
either  beauty  or  ugliness.  The  open  pre- 
cisely suited  him.  A  picture-gallery  was 
scarcely  more  to  his  taste  than  a  slum. 
He  liked  personal  activity:  something 
that  he  could  do,  and  do  on  his  own.  He 
hated  having  either  to  praise  or  blame  the 
works  of  man.  Fortunately  for  him,  the 
planet  was  still  able  to  pro\dde  him  vdth. 
a  few  unravished  stretches. 

Yet  the  young  giant  had  a  conscience, 
and  his  conscience  had  brought  him  to 
Walter  Leaven's  door.  Walter  Leaven, 
obviously,  cared  as  much  for  the  careful 
hand  of  man  as  young  Jim  for  the  careless 
hand  of  God:  not  an  object  in  his  sit- 
ting-room but  was  wrinkled  with  history; 
and  the  vast  gestures  of  Nature  could 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  meticu- 
lous etching  of  his  face.  All  the  same. 
Weaker  Leaven  was  the  only  one  of  the 
company  which,  a  week  before,  had  gath- 
ered in  Miss  Wheaton's  house,  to  whom 
Jim  Huntingdon  felt  he  could  go.  The 
two  men  had  barely  met  before  that  day; 
but  Jim  Huntingdon,  looking  for  some 
one  he  could  talk  to,  had  selected  Leaven. 

'^What  is  it?"  asked  the  older  man  at 
last. 

Huntingdon  turned  from  his  staring. 
He  couldn't  for  the  life  of  him  see  ichat 
it  was.  Only,  something  had  to  be  dis- 
cussed, with  somebody,  before  he  could 
get  off. 

''I  don't  know  any  of  those  people," 
he  began.  "I've  never  seen  ^liss  Whea- 
ton  often.  I  don't  even  know  what  I  was 
doing  there  with  the  rest  of  you,  except 
that  she  knew  my  mother  once.  I  used 
to  see  her  a  lot  when  I  was  a  kid.  But, 
Lord,  that's  long  ago.  Only — well,  it 
amounts  to  this.  I  can't  cut  my  stick 
without  making  sure.  I've  at  least  spo- 
ken to  you  before,  and,  by  George,  I 
don't  believe  I've  even  spoken  to  most  of 
the  others.  Is  it  all  right  for  me  to  go 
ahead?" 

''Go  ahead?" 

''Yes.     What  is  all  this  extraordinary 


idea  of  her  staking  us,  anyhow?  As  man 
to  man,  have  I  got  a  right  to  this  wind- 
fall? Or  is  she  crazy,  and  is  something 
going  to  happen?  The  lawyer  says  not, 
but  I  don't  know  anything  about  law- 
yers." 

"I  think  she  explained  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  us  all  that  afternoon."  There 
was  a  discernible  bitterness  in  Leaven's 
tone. 

"I  don't  call  that  explaining.  I  never 
took  anything  from  a  woman  before.  I 
don't  know  if  it's  right.  I've  got  to  ask 
some  one  of  the  bunch,  and  the  rest  were 
no  good.     You've  got  to  tell  me." 

"I  can  tell  you  nothing  whatever." 

"Well,  I  can't  see  her.  I've  tried. 
She's  always  out  or  engaged.  Besides, 
it's  awfully  uncomfortable.  I've  taken 
the  money,  of  course,  but  I  can't  start 
off  without  knowing.  I'd  be  in  a  hell  of 
a  hole  if  I  got  ten  thousand  miles  away 
and  then  had  to  refund.  Besides — why 
should  she  give  me  anything?" 

"You  will  have  to  answer  that  your- 
self." 

"Do  you  believe" — the  young  man 
twisted  uncomfortably  on  his  sofa — "  that 
any  of  those  other  people  are  in  my  queer 
position?  Not  knowing  any  more  than 
a  dumb  animal  why  2  If  I  thought  that, 
I'd  finish  up  my  business  and  start." 

"I  am  quite  in  the  dark — quite  in  the 
dark."  Leaven  fiddled  with  a  bit  of 
enamel.  "  But  I  honestly  think  you  may 
take  it  from  me,  as  an  old  friend  of  Cor- 
deUa  W^heaton's,  that  you're  safe.  You 
may  go  and  be  happy  in  your  own  pe- 
cuHar  way,  without  worr^-ing.  That  is, 
if — "     He  stopped. 

Miss  Wheaton's  beneficiaries  were  of 
many  stripes  and  colors:  they  were  to 
work  their  luck  into  a  score  of  different 
patterns;  some  of  them  were  to  know 
each  other  well,  others  never  to  meet 
again.  Only  one  decision  would  they  all, 
as  by  a  single  gesture,  make:  not  one 
of  them  would  ever  tell  or  ask  another: 
"How  much?"  Imprisoned  together  in 
her  charity,  each  would,  to  the  end,  have 
that  little  private  cell  to  flee  to. 

"Oh,  I  can  be  happy,"  Huntingdon 
hastened  to  say,  "if  it's  all  right." 

"I  don't  like  to  take  any  responsibility 
in  the  matter,"  the  older  man  answered; 
"  but  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  hes- 
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itate.  You  are  lucky,  I  think,  to  know 
what  you  want  to  do  with  your  windfall." 

Jim  Huntingdon  grinned  happily. 
''Don't  you?" 

"No,  I  don't."  There  was,  again,  bit- 
terness in  Leaven's  tone.  But  somehow 
all  the  bitterness  seemed  vicarious,  as  if 
he  were  complaining  for  a  friend. 

''Oh,  it's  easy  enough  to  spend  money." 

"I  dare  say.  But  it  has  come  rather 
late  to  me.     I'm  used  to  my  Hfe." 

"You  can  always  buy  this  sort  of 
thing."  By  way  of  indication,  the  young 
giant's  fist  nearly  knocked  over  a  piece  of 
majolica. 

"Yes,  I  can  always  do  that."  Leaven 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  his  guest  to  go. 

"Well,  so  long."  Huntingdon  crossed 
to  the  door.  There  he  turned.  "I  sup- 
pose I'd  feel  better  about  it  if  I  knew 
what  she  was  going  to  do.  Won't  she  be 
everlastingly  sorry  some  day?" 

"  You  attribute  to  me  a  familiarity  with 
Miss  Wheaton's  mind  that  I  do  not  pos- 
sess." 

Jim  Huntingdon  never  reacted  to  stiff- 
ness. He  merely  got  away  from  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.  So  he  turned  the 
knob  of  the  door.  "Impertinence  is  not 
my  habit,"  he  assured  Leaven  gravely. 
"Only  I  wish  to  heaven  somebody  knew 
something.  But  as  there  doesn't  seem  to 
be  anything  I  can  do,  I'll  take  my  pas- 
sage to-day.  I'd  have  been  a  lot  hap- 
pier, though,  if  some  one  could  have 
assured  me  that  that  poor  old  lady  was 
happy." 

Walter  Leaven  smiled  at  his  departing 
guest.  "You  may  take  it  from  me  that 
she  thinks  she's  happy.  I  give  you  my 
word  on  that.  Good  luck  to  you.  I 
suppose  you  have  an  address?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  It'll  probably  be  some  bank 
in  Shanghai.     Would  you  like  it?" 

"Yes." 

"I'll  send  it  to  you.  Good-bye."  And 
his  host  heard  him  descend  the  stairs 
with  a  comfortable  Brobdingnagian  stride. 

Left  to  himself.  Leaven  sank  back  into 
a  worn  and  rickety  chair.  The  bitterness 
that  young  Huntingdon  had  excited  in 
his  breast  now  took  control  there,  and 
his  fine,  hard,  weary  features  showed  his 
mood.  For  many  reasons  he  had  hated 
answering  the  young  adventurer's  ques- 
tions, but  he  paid  Huntingdon  the  com- 


pliment of  believing  him  a  rare  case.  He 
did  not,  in  his  mind's  eye,  see  any  of 
the  others  looking  askance  at  their  luck. 
Their  palms  would  be  greedy  while  their 
hps  were  scornful.  He  was  rather  glad 
that  he  had  asked  for  Huntingdon's  ad- 
dress. Shanghai,  to  his  Europe-moulded 
mind,  sounded  fantastic.  Still,  undoubt- 
edly, there  was  a  bank  there ;  and  he  could 
even  fancy  Huntingdon,  fresh  from  all 
the  places  that  made  maps  absurd,  asking 
an  impassive  Chinaman  for  letters.  He 
respected  Huntingdon  for  his  scruples  be- 
cause they  were  akin  to  his  own.  He  had 
lulled  the  other's  scruples,  while  he  let 
his  own  have  full  play — because  he  felt, 
with  such  passion  as  was  left  to  him,  that 
he  alone  had  a  right  to  them.  It  w^as  late 
in  the  day  for  Walter  Leaven  to  be  jeal- 
ous, and  his  jealousy  was  of  an  odd  and 
faded  kind.  ,  It  consisted  only  in  wishing 
to  be  alone  in  worrying  about  Cordelia 
Wheaton.  He  did  not  pretend,  even  in 
this  twilight  of  age  that  might  well  make 
their  two  landscapes  so  similar,  to  under- 
stand her.  But  he  liked  to  think  that  he 
alone  of  them  all  could  see  danger  ahead 
of  the  woman  he  had  loved.  Other  peo- 
ple, knowing  what  he  did,  might  think 
her  a  fool ;  but  none  of  them — save  him — 
would  regret  her  folly. 

Love  was  past;  but  he  remembered  it, 
as  he  remembered  the  Italy  of  his  ardent 
wanderings.  R  ome  was  spoiled  now,  peo- 
ple told  him;  Cordelia  Wheaton  had  cer- 
tainly become  a  figure  of  little  charm. 
Yet  he  wouldn't,  for  very  pride,  go  back 
on  his  past.  In  self-respect  he  must 
maintain  that  the  only  emotions  he  had 
ever  had  had  been  justified.  Italy  had 
been  a  marvel;  Cordelia  had  been  slim 
and  sweet  and  noble.  Both  had  been  reft 
from  him,  and  now  he  had  no  resource 
but  to  believe  that,  in  his  day,  he  had 
loved  all  too  wisely.  Life  had  been  a 
beast  to  him,  but  he  w^ould  lie  to  life 
brazenly  on  his  very  death-bed,  pretend- 
ing that  what  he  had  had  was  something 
crude  possession  could  hardly  have  bet- 
tered. He  could  see  life  go  out  of  the 
door,  a  disappointed  shrew.  That  would 
precisely  suit  him  and  the  narrow  range 
of  his  shrunk  emotions. 

Walter  Leaven  had  a  sense  of  humor. 
He  kept  it  by  him  like  some  very  ugly, 
very   convenient   object.     If  you   can 
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imagine  a  connoisseur  finding  a  patent 
rocker  comfortable,  and  having  the  rare 
audacity  to  admit  it,  you  can  guess  Wal- 
ter Leaven's  attitude  to  his  sense  of  hu- 
mor. He  sat  in  his  rocker  and  looked 
at  his  masterpieces.  At  first  it  had  been 
only  another  way  of  showing  deliberate 
disrespect  to  life;  but  eventually  he  had 
come  to  like  his  rocker.  ...  It  was  be- 
cause he  could  see  how  absurd  was  Cor- 
delia Wheaton's  present  theory  of  exist- 
ence that  he  worried  about  her. 

He  had,  all  these  last  years,  suspected 
that  Cordelia  was  making  a  mystical  fool 
of  herself,  but  she  had  said  little  to  him, 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  had  seen 
her.  Only  at  that  last  dinner  she  had 
shared  with  him  had  she  let  him  have  it 
straight — as  straight  as  one  could  let  you 
have  any  dim  nonsense  of  the  sort.  He 
didn't  know  where  she  had  got  it:  she 
didn't  tell  him.  But  of  course  there  were 
always  futile  sophistications  ready  to  the 
hand  of  the  rich.  There  was  religion  in 
her  impoverishing  herself,  but  it  was  a 
religion  with  no  aesthetic  value.  One  of 
those  Queer  things  out  of  the  East:  bound 
up  with  charlatans  and  flatulent  illiter- 
acy. A  state  of  mind  that  rejected  the 
concrete;  that  would,  if  it  consented  to 
look  at  it,  have  deplored  the  Renais- 
sance !  Cordelia  was  by  way  of  denying 
her  body,  and  the  humanist  in  him  would 
have  preferred  cosmetics  and  masseuses. 
Life,  wishing  to  make  him  scmirm  in  his 
patent  rocker,  had  shown  him  the  woman 
he  had  loved  turned — what  was  the  ridic- 
ulous thing? — Buddhist.  They  did  that 
sort  of  thing,  he  knew,  in  Boston;  but 
they  did  it  temporarily — they  didn't  burn 
their  boats.  It  didn't  go  beyond  vege- 
tarianism and  housing  impostors  in  tur- 
bans. He  could  have  stood  it  as  a  fad; 
but  Cordelia  had  already  disposed  of  her 
fortune;  she  was  going  to  India,  or  Tibet, 
or  Ceylon,  or  some  such  place,  to  finish 
her  days  contemplating  the  Infinite.  At 
least,  he  supposed  it  was  the  Infinite:  he 
had  refused  to  listen  to  the  jargon.  Cor- 
delia was  sweet,  was  dignified,  was  reti- 
cent about  it;  but  that  was  what  it 
amounted  to.  She  would  grow  fatter  and 
fatter  until  she  couldn't  move,  until  she 
was  just  a  mystic  stare  out  of  a  heap  of 
flesh.  And  all  the  time,  if  she  could  only 
have  seen  it  that  way,  there  was  Eome:  a 


great  hospital,  equipped  to  receive  any 
kind  of  case,  even  hers.  That  was  all  he 
knew,  and  he  knew  more  than  any  one 
else.  He  was  too  sore  to  think  of  it  as  a 
brave  gesture  on  her  part;  and  he  knew 
well  that  giving  your  life  for  a  cause  does 
not  prove  the  worth  of  the  cause.  Cor- 
delia would  perish  for  something  whose 
sole  sense  was  to  make  an  article  in  an 
encyclopaedia.  And  he,  enriched,  must 
watch  her  perish:  the  woman  who  had 
been  slim,  sweet,  and  noble,  and  whom 
he  had  never  asked  to  marry  him  for  rea- 
sons she  was  perfectly  aware  of.  Walter 
Leaven  ''believed"  nothing;  but  he  could 
have  borne  a  bigotry  that  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  Fra  Angelico.  When  he 
came  to  think  of  it,  the  absence  of  bigotry 
was  the  most  disgusting  thing  about  Cor- 
delia's revelation. 

His  knowledge  of  her  religion  was 
sketchy,  but  his  sense  of  it  had  become 
vivid.  He  saw  it  as  something  too  vast 
and  vaporous  to  be  quite  decent.  It  was 
a  great  mist  reeking;  in  it  moved  gods 
of  prehistoric  countenance,  mopping  and 
mowing  with  mile-wide  grins.  His  own 
agnosticism  had  at  least  the  cleanness  of 
the  void.  Her  revelation  had  nothing  to 
say  to  humanity;  it  denied  all  passion, 
even  the  purest,  all  codes,  even  the  no- 
blest. There  were  in  it  none  of  those 
choices  that  justify  the  soul.  Life,  any 
life — snake  or  man — it  held  indecent,  a 
thing  to  be  got  rid  of.  Their  saints  gazed 
at  their  own  navels  and  were  dumb. 
Ugh! 

No  wonder  he  had  been  unhappy  when 
he  left  her  house  on  that  momentous  eve- 
ning. All  Cordelia's  life  had  been  a  tacit 
refusal  of  his  unspoken  offer  of  himself, 
but  he  had  never  felt  really  jilted  until 
now.  And  it  was  too  late  to  glorify  an- 
other woman;  too  late,  even,  to  fling  him- 
self ironically  into  ignoble  adventures. 
His  blood  was  thin,  his  ardors  ran  low; 
he  wanted  nothing,  not  even  enough  dis- 
gust to  shock  him  back  into  his  illusions. 
Only  that  morning  he  had  signed  a  new 
lease  for  his  two  inconvenient  rooms. 
He  had  walked  past  his  tailor's  three 
times  before  deciding  to  go  in  and  order 
a  suit  he  sorely  needed.  For  two  days 
he  had  been  deliberating  over  having 
a  telephone  installed.  He  thought  he 
might  run  to  that,  but  he  hesitated,  in 
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spite  of  himself,  to  make  so  lavish  a  ges- 
ture. Perhaps  Huntingdon's  visit  had 
tinged  the  air  with  venturesomeness.  At 
aU  events,  half  an  hour  after  Huntingdon 
had  left  him,  Leaven  got  up,  put  on  his 
overcoat,  and  started  out  for  the  ofhce 
of  the  telephone  company.  At  the  same 
time  he  resolved  inwardly  to  buy  another 
book  of  meal-tickets  at  his  dreary  board- 
ing-house. No  one  can  say  what  Walter 
Leaven  feared,  or  why;  but  he  crept  fur- 
ther into  his  familiar  frugality  as  if  men- 
aced by  deadly  guns. 


Ill 


Bessie  John  sat  on  a  step-ladder, 
mocking  her  florid  husband. 

"You  are  as  glad  as  I  am,  you  know 
you  are.  Haven't  we  always  wanted  to 
be  civilized?  And  aren't  we  doing  it  dis- 
creetly ?  Aren't  we  hanging  our  own  pic- 
tures? If  I  had  been  the  offspring  of 
frivolity  and  extravagance  that  you  think 
me,  wouldn't  I  have  paid  the  people  from 
Crantz's  to  do  it  all  ?  Am  I  not  throwing 
sops  all  the  time  to  Cerberus?  Have  I 
urged  you  to  give  up  your  work  ?  Did  I 
set  up  a  butler  when  I  was  sore  tempted  ? 
Have  I  even  yet  been  to  a  good  dress- 
maker? Did  I  not  say  to  you  in  an  Old 
Testament  voice:  'Philip,  Philip,  they 
must  be  real  antiques,  against  the  day 
when  we  may  have  to  sell  them '  ?  Did  I 
not  curb  my  taste  for  Louis  Quinze  and 
Chinese  Chippendale,  and  sally  into  lone 
and  dangerous  farmhouses,  buying  the 
four-post  bed  from  under  the  hired  man 
and  the  decrepit  mahogany  from  under 
the  boiled  dinner?  Have  I  not  been  as 
clever  as  a  mendicant  and  as  shrinking  as 
a  criminal?  Colonial  I  have  forced  my- 
self to  be — though  it's  not  worthy  of  me ; 
but  Braun  photographs  upon  my  walls  I 
will  not  have.  There  is  a  point  beyond 
which  rolling  in  the  mud  is  not  Christian 
humility  but  sheer  swinishness.  And, 
above  all,  Philip  of  miy  heart,  have  I  ever 
for  one  moment,  since  luck  came,  gone 
back  on  my  manners?  'The  Lord  our 
God  is  a  jealous  God';  and  I  have  every 
day  tried  to  prove  to  Him  that  luck  is 
good  for  my  soul.  I  haven't  wrestled 
in  prayer — it  isn't  my  way — but  I  have 
meant  to  show  that  adversity  isn't  the 
best  and  only  teacher.     Adversity,  you 


know,  always  spoke  Greek,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned.  I  was  getting  near  the 
point  of  collapse.  I  didn't  so  much  mind 
eating  oft*  fumed  oak  and  sitting  in  Mis- 
sion chairs — though  they  were  very  un- 
comfortable— as  I  did  pretending  to  a  lot 
of  people  that  I  liked  fumed  oak  and 
Mission  chairs,  and  chafing-dishes,  and 
the  brassware  of  Russian  Jews.  Yet  I 
could  never  say,  even  to  the  Orpingtons, 
that  I  hated  it  all.  I  somehow  couldn't. 
It's  one  thing  you  don't  do.  Yes,  I  was 
in  revolt.  I  wouldn't  even  be  cheerful, 
and  go  in  for  wicker.  That  would  have 
been  to  accept  our  fate,  finally;  worse 
still,  to  pronounce  ourselves  optimists. 

"No,  Philip  dear,  I  have  behaved  very 
well.  I  have  been  very  grave  about  it — 
almost  as  grave  as  you.  I  haven't  danced 
up  and  down,  and  I  have  made  more  con- 
cessions to  your  conscience  and  your 
gloom  than  you  will  ever  know  about.  If 
I  can't  help  thanking  God  that  I  shall 
never  again  have  to  sleep  in  a  white  en- 
amelled bed,  do  you  blame  me?  And 
you  can't  say  I  have  gone  in  for  anything 
chic.  I  don't  particularly  like  Colonial 
furniture:  I  have  a  soul  above  it.  But 
I  realize  that  it's  respectable,  that  one 
needn't  be  ashamed  of  it,  that  it's  not 
ostentatious;  and  you  can't  say  that  our 
drawing-room  mightn't  have  been  a  New 
England  sea-captain's  front  parlor.  It's 
built  round  Miss  Wheaton's  chessmen. 
That  was  why  I  asked  for  them  instead 
of  something  more  valuable.  Given  the 
chessmen,  I  could  reconstruct.  Did  you 
know  that  old  Miss  Bean  lugged  off  the 
what-not?  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  have 
wrested  it  from  her,  and  built  round 
that?" 

Philip  John,  fair,  handsome,  his  grave 
boy's  face  verging  on  heaviness,  looked 
up  at  his  wife. 

"I  know  you  hated  it  all,"  he  said 
simply.  "I  don't  blame  you.  I've  no 
vocation  for  knock-down  furniture,  my- 
self. I'm  glad,  too — of  course  I  am.  I 
suppose  it's  superstitious  of  me,  but  I 
somehow  thought  we'd  better  go  slow. 
The  price  of  the  engravings  nearly 
knocked  me  over.  We  can  afford  them, 
but  ought  we  to?  Isn't  it  sinking  too 
much  of  our  principal  in  personal  prop- 
erty?" 

"But  after   this  we   can  live  on  our 
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blessed  income,  my  precious.  Oh,  you'll 
see.  I  shall  count  every  penny  ..of  your 
salary,  just  the  same.  Can  do.  Believe 
me."' 

Phihp  John  sat  do^Yn  in  a  comfortable 
wing-chair  and  gazed  upward  at  his  wife. 

"  Is  it  all  going  just  for  food  and  clothes 
and  things?" 

Bessie  John  leaned  her  chin  in  her  hand 
and  spoke  in  a  deep,  low,  chanting  voice. 
"He  wants  to  give  to  the  poor;  he  wants 
to  take  a  pew  in  church;  he  wants  to  in- 
sure his  life;  he  wants  to  chip  bits  off  his 
salary'  and  run  by  stealth  to  the  savings- 
bank  with  them;  he  wants  to  work  over- 
time at  the  office,  and  to  put  antimacas- 
sars on  all  the  chairs;  he  wants  never, 
never,  never  to  take  a  taxi,  but  always  to 
ride  in  the  subway!"  She  sang  the  last 
phrase  softly,  ending  on  a  minor  third. 

"  My  dear  girl,  you  know  perfectly  well 
what  I  mean.  And  it  wouldn't  hurt  us 
to  give  something  to  the  poor." 

Bessie  John  came  down  from  the  step- 
ladder  and  stood  by  the  chimneypiece, 
with  folded  arms. 

"  Pilly-Winky ,  it  would  hurt  me.  I've 
done  all  I  care  to  do  for  the  poor.  I've 
been  poor.  You  can't  do  more  for  them 
than  to  live  as  they  do.  Even  settlement- 
workers  get  a  day  off  now  and  then.  It's 
many  a  year  since  I've  had  a  day  off. 
No,  Pilly-Winky,  not  the  poor.  It  all 
goes  into  administration  expenses,  any- 
how. I'm  always  willing  to  give  candy 
to  a  baby,  but  I  draw  the  line  at  subscrip- 
tions to  anything.  Any  personal  charity 
I  feel  like  expending  is  going  to  be  ex- 
pended, for  a  long  time  to  come,  on  you. 
Understand  ?  You're  the  most  deserving 
person  I  know." 

She  crossed  to  him  and  put  her  hands 
on  his  shoulders,  gripping  him  hard. 
Her  voice  matched  her  gesture.  "Nor 
yet  a  pew  in  church,  my  dear.  I  praise 
God  in  my  own  way.  I'm  not  going  to 
set  up  as  a  churchgoer  just  because  I 
can  have  clothes  that  the  usher  would  be 
polite  to.  When  I  think  of  it,  the  thing  I 
admired  most  about  Miss  Wheaton  was 
her  absence  of  cant.  She  wasn't  dying  to 
support  religion.  She  preferred  to  sup- 
port individuals  that  she  pitied,  liked,  or 
respected.  She  disposed  of  her  money 
quietly,  decently.  If  she  had  wanted  it 
used  for  indiscriminate  charity,  she  would 


have  given  it  that  way,  wouldn't  she? 
Or  if  she  had  wanted  to  hold  up  the  hands 
of  the  church?  She  preferred  to  give 
you  and  me  a  chance  to  be  almost  as  nice 
as  we  really  are.     And  I  honor  her  for  it." 

"So  do  I,  my  dear."  His  gravity 
matched  her  soft  vehemence.  "But  she 
at  least  didn't  think  it  right  to  use  all  her 
wealth  in  pampering  herself.  She  parted 
with  it.  She  gave  it — vou  may  say — to 
us." 

"And  that  is  where  it  is  going  to  stay." 
Bessie  John  gave  him  a  last  little  shake, 
then  sat  down  facing  him.  She  crossed 
her  slim  hands  behind  her  head  and 
swung  her  left  foot. 

"Pilly-Winky,  I  honestly  wouldn't 
criticise  if  you  really  had  a  passionate 
desire  to  support  som.e  particular  good 
work.  Tuberculosis  hospitals,  vacations 
for  working  girls,  lost  dogs,  or  a  Keeley 
cure  for  hoboes.  What  I  object  to  is 
your  uncomfortable  sense  that  because 
you  have  something,  you  must  part  with 
it;  because  you  have  a  little  more,  you 
must  straightway  have  a  little  less. 
That's  mere  atavism.  Your  ancestors 
got  in  the  way  of  making  themselves  un- 
comfortable for  the  glory  of  God.  Then, 
in  the  sixties,  they  made  7ny  ancestors  un- 
comfortable for  the  glory  of  God.  They 
were  horrid  people,  your  ancestors,  from 
the  start.  Comes  of  reading  Hebrew 
instead  of  Greek,  I  shouldn't  wonder. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  squat  on  Plymouth 
Rock  because  I  married  you,  darling.  If 
Colonial  furniture  is  going  to  remind  you 
of  your  ancestors  at  every  turn,  I'll  sell 
it  to-morrow  and  be  chic.  Really  cJiic. 
I  could  do  it  beautifully,  and  you'd  mind 
it  awfully.     So  be  good." 

"I'll  be  good.     But " 

She  threw  up  her  hands,  then  passed 
them  with  a  firm,  rhythmic  gesture  over 
her  sleek,  dark  hair. 

" '  But ' — nothing.  I  do  think  we  might 
leave  the  ducks  and  drakes  to  other 
people.  Miss  Wlieaton's  money  is  going 
to  go  in  very  queer  ways.  Let  us  be  con- 
ventional and  decent  and  charming.  Let 
us  soberly  show  ourselves  quiet,  civilized, 
old-fashioned  people.  In  the  end,  I  fancy 
we  shall  show  up  better  than  any  of  the 
others." 

"Can  you  be  old-fashioned?"  he 
laughed. 
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'^  Can  I  not  ?     Look  at  this  room." 

''Oh,  that!" 

''It's  important.  I  made  it  with  my 
eyes  open.  It's  of  the  last  bourgeoisie; 
and  I  am  going  to  be  hourgeoise  with  the 
best.  I  am  going  to  do  my  duty  in  that 
state  of  Hfe,  etc.  I  am  going  to  be  ex- 
actly what  I  should  have  been  if  I  had 
grown  up  in  the  house  just  as  it  stands. 
I  am  going  to  be  a  good  citizeness.  And  I 
am  going  to  practise  the  fine  archaic  vir- 
tue of  not  attempting  either  to  shock  the 
world  or  to  reform  it.  I've  given  my  wild 
imaginings  a  hypodermic.  I  am  going  to 
be  a  nice  little  vertebra  in  the  backbone 
of  the  nation;  a  happy  country  with  no 
history;  a  fine  old  Sheffield  teapot;  a  tra- 
ditional American  according  to  the  In- 
diana school  of  novelists." 

''And  I?" 

"You  were  all  those  things  in  the  be- 
ginning. I  have  made  a  moral  choice. 
Therefore  I  am  more  to  be  admired  than 
you." 

"Oh,  granted.  But  will  you  get  the 
admiration?" 

"Irony  sits  ill  on  you,  Philip.  No,  I 
shall  not  get  it.  I  shall  only  sit  at  home 
and  deserve  it  in  vain.  But  in  the  long 
run  I  shall  be  seen  not  to  have  lost  my 
head — like  some  of  the  others." 

"What  others?" 

"Some  of  the  dear  old  madwoman's 
beneficiaries.  Most  of  them,  of  course, 
we  don't  know;  but  the  few  we  do  seem 
to  have  lost  their  heads  already.  Do 
you  know  what  Julie  Fort  did?  Spent 
hundreds  of  dollars  on  clothes  and  sailed 
for  Europe — there  to  pursue  her  career." 

"She  paints,  doesn't  she?" 

"There  used  always  to  be  paint  on  her 
fingers,  so  I  suppose  she  does.  The  last 
time  I  saw  her  all  the  paint  was  on  her 
face.  Yes,  she  paints.  .  .  .  But  I  don't 
think  art  is  going  to  be  her  career." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Philip  John 
looked  shocked. 

"I  mean  that  Julie  Fort  has  read  and 
talked  nothing  but  poison  for  five  years. 
I  think,  Philip  of  my  soul,  that  she  is 
destined  to  queer  adventures.  In  fact,  I 
think  she  has  gone  to  look  for  them. 
Now  you  can't  say  my  idea  isn't  better 
than  that." 

"Oh,  come,  Bess." 

"My  dear,  I  don't  know.     But  I  have 


heard  Juhe  talk.  And  I  have  seen  some 
of  her  crowd.  She's  the  adventuress 
type,  that's  all.  Some  very  queer  people, 
I  fancy,  will  share  her  fortune  w^ith  her." 

"Couldn't  you  have  talked  to  her?" 

"Do  you  imagine  I  care  what  Julie 
does  ?  I  am  interested  only  in  proving  to 
you  that  I'm  not  the  least  decent  of  that 
miserable  company  which  hung  on  Miss 
Wheaton's  words.  No,  not  excluding 
old  Mrs.  Williston,  whom  I  used  to  call 
'Aunt  Blanche,'  and  never  will  again." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  she  has  enough  real  nieces  to 
domineer  over,  now." 

"Aren't  you  hard  on  her?  I  thought 
she  was  rather  a  poor  dear." 

"She  is  not  a  poor  dear;  she  is  a  rich 
dear.  For  years  she  has  lived  with  a 
married  niece  and  the  married  niece's 
large  family.  Now  the  married  niece  is 
living  with  her.  It's  the  same  house,  the 
same  large  family;  but  Mrs.  Williston 
controls  them  all.  'Aunt  Blanche'  used 
to  have  a  hall  bedroom  on  the  third  floor; 
'Mrs.  W^illiston'  has  the  second-story 
front,  and  the  nephew-in-law  goes  out  of 
an  evening — to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  I  sup- 
pose. I  don't  think  she  w^ould  let  him 
set  up  a  club." 

"Aren't  you  uncharitable?" 

"I  am  not.  I  went  there  yesterday  to 
pay  her  my  last  call.  She  was  magnifi- 
cent in  bugles  and  real  lace,  and  as  I 
entered  the  throne-room  I  heard  her  ask 
a  quite  good-looking  great-nephew  if  he 
couldn't  give  up  cigarettes  for  Christ.  I 
heard  him  say  he  would — but  he  also  said 
'damn'  in  the  hall.  'Damn'  is  no  w^ord 
for  a  boy  of  sixteen  to  use,  and  I  slipped 
him  a  dollar  as  I  went  in." 

"  Cigarettes  won't  do  him  any  good  at 
that  age." 

"Of  course  not.  But  could  I  have  him 
jeopardizing  the  prospects  of  the  entire 
family  by  exploding  then  and  there? 
And  a  dollar's  worth  won't  hurt  his  health 
permanently.  If  she  thinks  he  has  given 
up  cigarettes  for  Christ,  she  may  let  him 
alone  for  a  little  while — give  liim  time 
to  get  his  second  wind.  I  had  no  time 
to  talk  to  him." 

"Did  he  take  the  money?" 

"He  fairly  lapped  it  out  of  my  hand. 
I've  known  him  a  long  time.  He  waited 
for  me  on  the  street-corner  and  told  me 
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that  they  have  to  play  games  with  the  nervous  and   quickly  spent.     His  wife, 

old  horror  and  cheat  themselves  so  as  to  seeing  it,  came  over  to  him  and  rested  her 

let  her  win.     No,  I  don't  regret  the  dol-  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

lar.     If  I  managed  to  give  any  one  in  ''You  don't  trust  me  to  turn  into  the 

that  household  any  happiness  that  that  right  kind  of  person?" 

old  hypocrite  can't  blight,  it  was  all  to  He  put  his  arm  round  her,  but  did  not 

the  good.     Next  best  to  that  was  making  meet   her   eyes.     "You've   always   been 

her  miserable.     That  wasn't  easy — she's  precisely  the  right  kind  of  person,  Bess. 

so  puffed  up  with  prideful  godliness — but  I  suppose  it's  all  right." 


I  did  my  modest  best.  I  think  we  shall 
cut  each  other  hereafter." 

"Was  that  in  your  newly  adopted  tra- 
dition?" 

"Oh,  my  dear,  I  have  to  give  my  an- 
cestors some  show.  Otherwise,  I'd  break 
down..  This  woman  is  a  mighty  influ- 
ence for  evil.  She  radiates  unclean  piety. 
After  I  had  made  it  quite  clear  that  I 


"You  may  be  sure  it's  all  right."  She 
laid  her  cheek  against  his  arm  and  looked 
steadily  away  from  him  at  a  dark  old 
highboy.  "Nothing  can  be  wrong  while 
I  admire  you  as  I  do.  And  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  am  permitting  myself 
to  hope — to  hope,  do  you  understand, 
Philip? — that  we  may  have  sons  in  your 
likeness.     That  is  another  difference  that 


wouldn't  subscribe  to  any  of  her  funds  for    Miss  Wheaton  is  going  to  make." 


putting  strait-jackets  on  the  wrong  peo- 
ple, she  turned  to  vilifying  Miss  Whea- 
ton. Said  she  had  taken  to  some  out- 
landish religion — was  no  better  than  a 
heathen.  I  suggested  to  Mrs.  Williston 
that  she  use  some  of  Miss  WTieaton's 


Philip  John  stood  tongue-tied  an  in- 
stant in  the  twilight.  Then  he  crushed 
his  wife  to  him,  looming  above  her,  en- 
folding her,  her  slim  form  vanishing  ut- 
terly in  his  embrace.  Still  tongue-tied,  he 
let  her  go,  caught  up  the  step-ladder  Uke 


money   for   a  special   missionary  to  re-    a  negligible  thing,  and  carried  it  out  of  the 
convert  Miss  Wheaton.     But  I  honestlv    room. 


think  she  prefers  to  consider  her  irre- 
claimable. I  even  asked  if  she  wouldn't 
find  the  sempstress — Miss  Bean,  you 
know — an   invaluable   coadjutor   in   her 


Bessie  John  walked  to  the  big  window 
and  looked  out  into  the  gloom.  "  I  might 
have  known  I  needn't  worry,"  she  whis- 
pered   to   herself.     "I    had    the   ace   of 


good  works,  now  that  the  old  thing  is  a    trumps  all  the  time.     I  might  panel  the 


leisured  woman. 

"You  seem  to  have  done  the  thing  up 
brown.     Wliat  did  she  do  ?  " 

"  My  dear  " — Bessie  John's  voice  shook 
— "  Mrs.  Williston  is  a  snob,  I  fear.  And 
I  regret  to  say  that  old  Miss  Bean  has 
joined  the  Holy  Rollers — if  you  know 
what  they  are.  It  didn't  go  at  all.  So  I 
did.  And  now  the  step-ladder  must  be 
removed,  and  we  must  dress  for  dinner." 

The  two  got  up  simultaneously;  Mrs. 


nursery  with  teak,  so  long  as  it  was  a 
nursery.  There's  not  a  man  in  the  world, 
I  believe,  who  won't  fall  for  that.  And 
it's  not  a  defeat  for  me,  either" — her 
words  came  so  low  that  she  could  scarce- 
ly hear  them  herself — "for  I  chose  Colo- 
nial, and  it  goes,  heaven  knows,  with 
that!" 

Like  any  other  verbalist,  Bessie  John 
felt  better  when  she  had  summed  a  thing 
up,  even  under  her  breath  and  in  solitude. 


John's  account  had  brought  laughter  into    She  passed  quickly  out  of  the  room  by 
the  air,  yet  Philip  John's  laughter  was    another  door,  and  up-stairs. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DON'T  know  who  wrote 
this  book,  whether  it  was 
Justin  Poythress,  or  Doro- 
thy Lewis,  or  whether  I 
wrote  it  myself.  I  certain- 
ly wrote  a  great  deal  of  it 
and  she  wrote  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  yet, 
if  Poythress  were  alive  I  should  certainly 
not  dare  to  publish  it.  Altogether,  the 
question  who  wrote  it  is  much  more  inter- 
esting, I  think,  than  the  book  itself.  And 
that  is  the  excuse  for  such  a  very  long 
preface. 

When  I  first  saw  Dorothy  Lewis  she 
was  seated  by  a  window  high  up  in  a 
great  building  that  looked  down  into 
Madison  Square.  She  sat  there  every 
working-day  in  the  year.  At  one  hand 
was  a  pile  of  manuscripts,  in  front  of  her 
was  a  typewriter,  and  on  the  other  hand 
a  smaller  pile  of  t}^escript.  Somebody, 
presumably,  had  poured  out  the  contents 
of  his  mind  into  the  manuscripts.  Thence 
it  was  taken  up  through  the  mind  of  Doro- 
thy, and  flowed  forth  at  her  fingers,  visible 
on  white  paper  once  more.  Thought  of 
all  kinds  went  through  this  process  in  the 
course  of  the  years :  entangled  legal  docu- 
ments, letters  of  business,  letters  of  plea- 
sure, stories,  novels,  plays,  diaries,  ac- 
countings, a  vast  mass  of  unassorted 
facts,  figures,  and  fancies.  I  watched  her 
in  amazement  for  nearly  an  hour  one  day 
while  I  waited  for  her  employers.  All  of 
this  flowed  daily  through  her  head,  some- 
how— like  water  through  a  pipe,  I  fig- 
ured. With  what  effect,  I  wondered? 
Even  water  flowing  through  a  pipe  leaves 
a  sediment  of  some  kind  behind  it.  Was 
there  as  much  as  a  trace  left  in  this  girl's 
brain  of  all  this  traffic  through  it? 
Thought  is  a  most  dangerous  fluid,  and 
bites  through  the  most  obdurate  mental 
surfaces  occasionally  in  an  unexpected 
manner.  Had  it  ever  bitten  through  here 
in  any  such  way  ?  Or  was  she  a  complete- 
ly desensitized  conduit  for  all  such  stuff  ? 
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As  I  looked  at  her,  at  her  ridiculous  shoes 
and  coiflure,  at  the  rings  and  the  laces 
and  fur  and  bangles,  I  decided  that  she 
probably  was. 

She  was  not,  of  course.  If  she  had  been, 
as  I  have  said,  I  would  not  have  written 
the  following  tale.  But  that  morning  I 
thought  she  was,  and,  in  my  defense  I 
must  add,  she  looked  the  part  to  perfec- 
tion. If  I  had  wished  to  purchase  such  a 
remarkable  instrument  as  a  desensitized 
conduit  of  human  thought,  I  would  have 
bought  Dorothy  Lewis  as  confidently  as 
any  object  I  ever  looked  at.  It  is  rather 
amusing  to  remember  that  I  was  wTiting 
a  book  about  women  at  the  time.  Still, 
they  were  dead,  French,  and  highly  im- 
moral, and  I  am  reasonably  sure  that 
Dorothy  is  none  of  these  three. 

I  would  never  have  discovered  the  error, 
however,  if  Poythress  had  not  died  and 
Griffith  had  not  mentioned  the  fact  to  me. 
Griffith  sometimes  publishes  my  produc- 
tions. He  always  published  Poythress's. 
He  balanced,  I  suppose,  my  immoral 
Frenchwomen  with  Poythress's  immac- 
ulate American  heroines.  He  was  in  a 
terrible  pother  about  Poythress's  death, 
and  very  naturally  too,  I  thought,  when 
it  came  out  that  he  had  paid  Poythress 
some  extravagant  advance  royalty,  and 
now,  when  he  was  dead,  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  manuscript.  That  was  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it.  Only  it  was 
much  longer  as  Griffith  told  it,  occupying, 
in  fact,  all  the  time  between  Morristown 
and  Jersey  City. 

''It  serves  you  right,"  I  told  him,  ''for 
paying  so  much  good  money  for  so  much 
bad  writing." 

"He  was  worth  it,"  said  Griffith.  "He 
was  a  lion  in  his  trade." 

Being  alive,  and  more  or  less  of  a  dog, 
I  am  afraid,  I  suggested  that  Poythress 
never  wrote  it. 

"But  I  know  he  did,"  declared  Grif- 
fith.    "He  not  only  wrote  it  but  he  fin- 
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ished  it,  and  he  had  not  only  finished  it 
but  it  had  been  typed,  and  the  Leiters 
swear,  and  show  receipts  to  prove,  that 
they  mailed  the  parcel  of  manuscript  to 
Manhassett  on  the  nth." 

I  had  no  more  suggestions  to  offer.  And 
I  had  no  sympathy  either.  I  thorough- 
ly disapproved  of  Poythress's  royalties, 
which  I  had  always  seemed  to  read  of  in 
a  newspaper  when  I  was  hardest  up.  But 
Griffith  was  in  that  mood  when  a  man 
must  have  somebody  to  swear  to,  and  he 
induced  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  Leiters' 
offices.  I  went,  of  course.  Any  mystery 
is  sufficiently  alluring  to  waste  time  on. 
And  there  was  something  mysterious 
about  the  matter  as  Griffith  explained  it. 
About  it,  not  in  it.  There  were  many  pos- 
sible explanations  of  the  loss  of  a  parcel- 
post  package  between  New  York  and 
Manhassett,  especially  if  the  addressee 
had  happened  to  die  in  the  meanwhile 
and  delivery  had  been  made  into  a  dis- 
traught and  grief-stricken  household.  But 
still  it  was  mysterious  enough  to  waste  a 
morning  on?-  So  I  went  to  the  Leiters  and 
waited  in  the  outside  office,  while  Grif- 
fith inside  ranted  and  raved  to  the  Leiter 
sisters. 

There  were  some  ten  or  twelve  girls 
writing  on  tv-pewriters  in  that  outer  office, 
all  very  busy,  all  looking  startlingly  un- 
like one  another.  I  never  saw  an  equal 
number  of  women  present  so  many  glar- 
ing contrasts.  While  I  was  reflecting  on 
this  interesting  subject,  Griffith  within 
suddenly  ceased  to  rave  and  came  forth 
accompanied  by  the  two  Misses  Leiter, 
who,  according  to  the  general  perversity 
of  that  office,  presented  no  contrast  at 
all,  but  were  alike  enough  to  each  other 
to  be  twins. 

The  three  gathered  about  Dorothy 
Lewis — whose  name,  of  course,  I  did  not 
know  at  this  time — and  began  to  ques- 
tion her  about  the  vanished  manuscript. 
So  I  gradually  learned  that  she  had  had 
charge  of  it.  By  that  time  I  was  as  much 
bored  by  the  manuscript  as  by  anything 
else  that  Poythress  had  ever  written.  Be- 
sides, Griffith  was  rude  to  the  girl,  and 
she  looked  like  a  nice  girl,  or  rather  as  if 
she  had  been  before  she  dressed. 

"Oh,  let  it  go,  Griffith,"  I  suggested. 
"It  mil  probably  turn  up." 

Griffith  turned  on  me,  and  Dorothy 


Lewis  got  a  chance  at  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. "And  if  it  doesn't,"  I  added 
soothingly,  "get  one  of  these  ladies  to 
write  you  another." 

Griffith  glared,  Dorothy  sobbed,  and 
the  Miss  Leiter  nearest  Griffith  looked 
shocked  and  the  one  next  to  me  looked 
amused. 

"Don't,"  spluttered  Griffith.  "Don't 
you  be  an  ass  too."  Thus  getting  a  slap 
at  everybody. 

"It  was  such  a  beautiful  book,"  sobbed 
Dorothy.     "I  just  loved  it." 

It  is  a  wide  discussion  just  when  books 
are  born,  and  various  famous  volumes 
have  their  natal  moments  preserved  in 
history,  but  if  ever  a  book  had  a  clear 
claim  to  such  a  distinction  this  book  has. 
It  was  born  at  that  moment  in  the  outer 
office  of  the  Misses  Leiter,  when  Dorothy 
Lems  said,  "1 1-o-o-ved  it."  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, the  preface  should  stop  at  this  point 
and  the  book  begin,  inasmuch  as  this  was 
the  book's  birth  moment. 

Did  she,  I  thought  ?  And  for  one  dizzy 
moment  I  wondered  if  that  was  wh}-  she 
was  crying.  Could  her  tears  have  been 
caused,  not  by  Griffith's  manners,  which 
are  often  bad  enough  to  make  angels 
weep,  but  by  the  loss  of  the  book  ?  Could 
a  book  which  I  w^as  confident  was  as  bad 
as  Griffith's  manners  make  any  girl  cry 
so  ?  Confound  it,  no  one  ever  wept  over 
my  duchesses. 

That  reflection  was  destined  to  be  my 
atra  cura  for  many  days  thereafter.  I 
have  read,  and  tried  to  read,  many  of  the 
books  of  Justin  Poythress  for  professional 
purposes,  and  I  can  truly  assert  there  is 
not  in  my  memory  any  lingering  morsel 
of  their  contents,  and  has  not  been  since 
the  day  after  I  had  finished  the  last  one. 
But  this  last  volume,  which  I  had  not 
read,  haunted  my  thoughts  and  dreams  in- 
expugnably.  Queerer  posthumous  fame  I 
am  sure  no  man  ever  had  than  Justin 
Poythress  in  regard  to  me.  At  first  this 
exasperated  me.  His  book  interfered 
with  my  book.  It  came  between  me  and 
the  French  duchesses.  I  lost  touch  with 
them.  I  could  no  longer  see  them  against 
the  splendor  of  Versailles — gorgeous  gam- 
blers with  the  nations,  stately  ladies  who 
made  a  joke  of  star\'ing  twenty-five  mil- 
lion fellow  men  and  a  ceremony  of  feed- 
ing goldfish.     I  could  only  see  them  as 
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Thackeray  saw  the  Grand  Monarque;  and 
through  these  ill-clad  visions  vividly  I 
always  saw  Dorothy  Lewis  weeping  into 
her  typewriter  because  some  one  had  lost 
the  book  that  she  ''loved." 

What  could  that  book  have  been  like? 
I  didn't  know,  and  very  probably  never 
should  know.  Griffith  did  not  know. 
Poythress  knew;  but  then  Poythress  w^as 
dead.  Only  a  psychic  phenomenon  could 
get  at  Poythress.  Dorothy  knew.  I  chose 
Dorothy. 

I  had  some  trouble  getting  her,  how- 
ever. I  called  up  the  Misses  Leiter  and 
asked  for  the  services  of  a  stenographer 
at  a  moderate  salary  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  They  were  delighted,  and 
assured  me  I  could  be  supplied.  But 
when  I  specified  Dorothy  Lewis  doubts 
of  my  moral  reputation  manifestly  rose. 
They  mentioned  a  Miss  Clarke,  apparent- 
ly a  stenographic  phenomenon.  I  had 
thrown  all  phenomena  over,  however,  and 
stoutly  demanded  Miss  Lewis.  Eventu- 
ally I  got  her. 

Poor  child !  I  don't  know  what  light 
the  Misses  Leiter  had  thrown  upon  my 
character,  but  it  must  have  been  lurid. 
She  came  out  by  the  early  morning  train, 
and  I  found  her,  when  I  came  down  to 
breakfast,  sitting  in  the  hall,  hat  and 
gloves  on,  and  an  umbrella  grasped  in 
both  hands.  She  refused  breakfast  as  if 
it  had  been  a  midnight  supper  on  the 
Montmartre,  and  I  could  not  get  a  word 
from  her  all  morning.  I  set  her  to  work 
on  my  French  duchesses  and  left  her 
severely  alone,  hoping  in  time  to  clear 
up  my  tarnished  reputation.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  French  duchesses  partic- 
ularly to  reassure  her,  but  when  she  took 
the  evening  train  back  to  town  I  felt  a 
trifle  less  ashamed  of  myself  in  her  pres- 
ence. So  I  did  not  despair.  It  was  three 
days,  however,  before  I  mentioned  such  a 
detached  subject  as  Poythress's  book. 

I  did  not  get  at  the  matter  directly,  of 
course.  I  flanked  the  situation  and  asked 
her  what  she  thought  of  my  book.  She 
thought  it  was  very  ''interesting."  I 
thanked  her  and  talked  about  it.  I  fan- 
cied she  was  used  to  authors,  and  this 
would  be  reassuring.  What  was  the  most 
interesting  book  she  had  ever  read  ?  She 
said  Macaulay's  "History  of  England." 
I  saw  I  should  have  to  wade  through  the 


public-school  course  in  English  literature 
on  that  line,  so  I  narrowed  the  question 
to  novels.  Fortunately,  she  mentioned 
one  of  Poythress's. 

"What  a  pity  one  should  be  lost!"  I 
exclaimed.  (For  that  matter,  I  was  no 
franker  than  Miss  Lewis.) 

"It  really,  really  warn't  my  fault.  I 
took  it " 

I  scorned  the  suggestion  and  abused 
the  postal  service. 

She  smiled  at  that,  and  we  progressed 
wonderfully.  It  was  awful  such  a  book 
should  be  lost,  she  thought. 

"Of  course,"  she  added,  "it  warn't  a 
bit  like  your  book,  not  so — so  historical, 
you  know,  but " 

I  interrupted.  "  Of  course  not.  And, 
do  you  know,  I  should  like  very  much 
to  know  just  what  was  the  difference?" 

"Why,  yours,"  she  began,  "is  a  great 
big  book.    A  historical  book." 

That  seemed  to  be  the  limit  of  her 
vocabulary  in  this  direction.  "Histor- 
ical," I  perceived,  was  in  a  vague  sense 
synonymous  with  immortal.  I  saw  that 
Miss  Lewis  was  a  victim  of  the  vulgar  er- 
ror that  history  preserves  only  what  is 
worthy  of  preservation. 

But  it  was  not  the  defects  of  Dorothy's 
intelligence  that  interested  me;  it  was  the 
capabilities. 

It  has  been  the  business  of  my  life  to 
learn  how  people  write  books,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  have  acquired  a  certain  skill  at  it, 
a  bread-and-butter  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, at  any  rate.  And  if  my  efforts  have 
not  always  been  inspired  by  enthusiasms, 
they  have  certainly  never  been  spiritless. 
There  is  a  certain  fascination  in  the  trade. 
But  in  all  these  years  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  there  was  another  side  to  it, 
the  reverse  of  the  medal — the  science  of 
how  people  read  books.  Dorothy  Lewis 
was  at  once  my  first  instructor  and  my 
first  specimen  in  that  science.  As  a 
teacher  she  was  from  the  first  a  hopeless 
failure,  but  as  a  specimen  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve she  was  incomparable. 

My  chief  difficulty  was  in  the  matter  of 
communicating  with  her.  We  were  sepa- 
rated all  day  and  every  day,  she  at  her 
machine,  I  at  my  desk  near  the  window, 
by  the  whole  length  of  the  library  and 
by  the  detailed  instructions  of  the  Misses 
Leiter.     To   converse  at   that   distance 
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about   anything   except   business   would  crossed  the  room  to  point  out  the  mys- 

have  been  obviously  an  impropriety,  as  teries  of  my  handwriting.    And  it  was  at 

the  Leiters  had  said.     Dorothy's  voice  such  times  I  found  opportunities  for  ques- 

told  me  so  the  first  time  I  made  such  an  tions.    It  was  not  an  entirely  satisfactory 
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I  found  her,  when  I  came  down  to  breakfast,  sitting  in  tlie  hall. — Page  24. 


attempt.  I  asked  her  what  the  book  was 
about.    She  replied: 

"A  girl  and  a  fellow." 

The  rebuke  stung.  I  made  no  second 
attempt. 

Perhaps  I  should  never  have  made  a 
second  if  Dorothy  had  not  been  such  a 
very  bad  speller.  At  least,  she  could  not 
spell  the  titles  of  the  French  nobles  as 
written  down  by  me.  So  she  frequently 
Vol.  LXII.— 3 


scheme,  but  it  was  the  best  I  could  devise 
under  the  circumstances.  By  it  I  discov- 
ered that  the  ''fellow"  was  strong,  virtu- 
ous, and  poor. 

"How  poor  was  he?"  I  asked,  while 
printing  out  ''de  Francueil"  for  her  guid- 
ance. 

"He  was  a  newspaper  reporter." 

That  was,  indeed,  destitution. 

"But  she,"   added  Miss  Lewis  more 
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cheerfully,  ''was  a  bank  president's 
daughter." 

Oh,  Alpha  !    Oh,  Omega  ! 

''Was  she  pretty?"  I  found  time  to 
put  in  before  she  went  to  the  typewriter. 

"She  was  just  lovely;  she  had  yellow 
hair  and  white-fox  furs." 

I  have  never  seen  either,  so  far  as  I 
know,  but  I  felt  sure  that  here  also  was  a 
charming  contrast. 

Later,  thanks  to  the  alphabetical  dif- 
ficulties of  Penthievrie,  I  found  that  the 
reporter  and  the  bank  president's  daugh- 
ter met  first  at  a  ball,  but  that  they  fell  in 
love  one  morning  in  Madison  Square. 

"It's  pretty  there  sometimes  in  the 
spring,"  said  Dorothy.  "Did  you  ever 
happen  to  notice  it?" 

I  had  noticed  it.  There  are  times  in  the 
spring  when  even  Madison  Square  is 
pretty.  And  just  then,  furthermore,  I 
remembered  that  Dorothy  Lewis's  worka- 
day window  looked  down  into  Madison 
Square,  in  the  spring  as  well  as  in  the 
winter. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  Doro- 
thy had  read  the  story  at  that  window  in 
dull  moments  between  manuscripts,  and, 
reading,  had  looked  down  and  dreamed; 
and  I  began  to  dream  of  Dorothy's 
dreams. 

But  Dorothy  came  over  and  inter- 
rupted me  again,  this  time  with  the  Poli- 
gnacs,  and  my  thoughts  returned  to  Poy- 
thress's  book  once  more. 

"Was  he  good-looking?"  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  interruption  to  inquire. 

"No  illustrations,"  said  Dorothy  short- 

In  further  conversations  in  the  follow- 
ing days,  nevertheless,  I  got  a  fairly  clear 
idea  of  what  he  looked  like.  Further- 
more, he  was  a  hero,  the  only  hero  I  have 
ever  liked.  I  have  never  recognized  a 
hero  in  flesh,  and  I  have  never  liked  those 
I  read  of  in  books,  but  I  liked  this  one  of 
Dorothy's.  And  the  more  she  talked  of 
him  the  more  I  liked  him.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  my  admiration  was  his  inar- 
ticulateness. Whenever  he  talked,  ap- 
parently, he  made  an  ass  of  himself.  And 
that,  I  maintain,  is  one  of  the  necessities 
of  heroship.  Glibness  is  the  destruction 
of  all  true  greatness.  This  man  was  in- 
articulate. He  performed  marvels,  but 
he  talked  like  an  ass.    So  did  Achilles,  so 


did  Othello.  I  like  them  all  the  better  for 
it.  For  instance,  I  asked  Dorothy  what 
they  talked  of  in  Madison  Square  that 
morning.  She  said  "his  work";  I  recog- 
nized then  the  stuff  the  fellow  was  made 
of.  If  he  had  been  of  baser  metal  he 
would  have  talked  of  the  white  furs.  It 
was  the  same  in  every  instance;  when  we 
got  to  conversation  our  hero  conversed 
idiotically.  One  night,  at  her  father's 
palatial  country  residence,  he,  according 
to  Dorothy,  fairly  gibbered.  But  I  liked 
him  the  better  for  it.  He  was  master  of 
everything  except  the  art  of  conversation, 
apparently. 

And  the  more  I  liked  him  the  better 
pleased  I  was  that  Poythress's  book  was 
lost,  for  I  was  quite  sure  that  he  had  been 
not  at  all  this  sort  in  the  book — that  as  I 
knew  him  he  was  all  Dorothy's  and  none 
Poythress's. 

At  first,  this  presented  itself  to  me  as  a 
mystery.  I  had  not  thought  of  Dorothy 
as  a  person  with  an  especially  keen  in- 
stinct for  the  heroic.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  continued  to  think  so  if  it  had  not 
been  for  her  shoes.  The  solution  of  the 
mystery  was  suggested  to  me  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Lewis's  shoes. 

They  were  impossible  shoes,  I  should 
have  said  if  I  had  not  seen  them.  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  before  my 
eyes  ten  days  before  I  really  did  see  them. 
To  begin  with,  they  were  mostly  white 
paper;  and  they  gave  her  a  great  deal  of 
pain,  I  could  see  plainly.  One  day,  be- 
cause they  did  hurt  so,  and  because  she 
was  a  nice  child  even  though  she  couldn't 
spell,  I  felt  a  sudden  desire  to  give  her  a 
new  pair  of  better  shoes — sensible  ones 
that  did  not  pinch  and  kept  the  water  out. 
It  was  impossible;  the  very  thought  of  the 
Misses  Leiter  banished  all  possibility  im- 
mediately. But  they  were  such  pathetic 
shoes  in  their  glistening  newness  !  If  they 
had  been  rusty  and  full  of  holes  they 
would  have  suggested  poverty  of  pocket 
and  stopped  at  that;  but  there  was  a  sort 
of  dwarfed,  stunted  idealism  about  these 
shoes  that  suggested  a  much  more  far- 
reaching  poverty,  and  that  was  infinitely 
more  pathetic.  For  I  recognized,  even 
with  my  untrained  eye,  their  distant  kin- 
ship with  shoes  that  were  really  white, 
and  kept  out  the  water,  and  did  not  pinch. 
Platonic  ideals  these,  high  up,  inaccessi- 
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Drawn  by  Wallace  Morgan. 

"  Miss  Lewis,  if  you  were  to  leave  me  I  should  have  to  ban.?  myself  to  the  chandelier  in  order  to  get  to  heaven 

to  talk  to  Poythress." — Page  28. 
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ble  quite,  on  some  sacred  shelf  in  a  Fifth 
Avenue  boot-shop. 

Such  were  the  shoes  of  Dorothy.  Such 
her  heroes ;  and  yet  I  did  not  see  the  anal- 
ogy except  by  accident. 

It  was  a  damp,  rainy  morning.  Dorothy 
came  over  to  the  desk  stumped  by  one 
of  the  noblest  families  in  France.  The 
shoes  were  at  their  worst  that  morning 
owing  to  the  weather.  I  could  hear  them 
squeak  soggily  as  she  came  up  behind  me. 

"I  never  did  see  such  a  one  as  this," 
she  said:  ''T-a-1-l-e-y-r-a-n-d." 

''One  of  the  oldest  lasts  in  France,"  I 
said.    "That  one  was  a  bishop." 

''He  must  have  been  a  mighty  funny 
bishop,"  said  Miss  Lewis. 

"He  was,"  I  agreed.  The  remark 
showed,  I  think,  appreciation  of  the  great 
man's  character. 

It  was  spring  on  my  front  lawn  that 
morning,  as  it  had  been  in  Madison 
Square  in  Poythress's  book.  Some  sort 
of  a  bird — I  imagine  it  was  a  robin — was 
hopping  about  in  the  grass,  in  an  awk- 
ward sort  of  way,  as  if  he  had  been  indoors 
all  winter  and  had  forgotten  how  to  hop. 
It  was  the  season  of  reincarnation,  of  new 
births,  new  clothes,  new  ideas  and  shoes, 
new  inspirations !  The  duchesses  !  Pooh  ! 
they  were  old,  dead  things;  the  snows  of 
three  centuries  had  fallen  on  their  graves. 
Spelling  over  their  extinct  distinctions 
bored  me,  just  as  it  bored  Dorothy.  They 
were  all  of  them  glib,  impotent,  tiresome. 
The  newspaper  reporter,  poor,  virtuous, 
and  strong,  compared  favorably  that 
morning  with  even  so  exalted  a  personage 
as  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Autun.  He  talked 
like  an  ass,  to  be  sure,  whereas  his  grace 
was,  at  least,  "a  funny  bishop."  But 
Talleyrand  was  certainly  nobody's  hero, 
whereas  the  reporter 

The  squish  of  Dorothy's  shoes  sounded 
soggily  behind  me. 

"By  George!"  I  cried,  "I've  got  it." 
"We'll  make  them  out  of  real  leather." 

Dorothy  stood  in  the  shoes  and  stared. 
The  stare  disconcerted  me. 


"I  mean,"  I  stammered,  "the  binding 
of  my  book." 

"  Oh,"  said  Dorothy.  "  Yes,  real  leath- 
er is  lots  prettier.  But  ain't  it  awfully 
expensive?" 

"What,"  I  asked,  "is  the  use  or  the 
sense  of  a  cheap  hero?" 

In  her  frightened  glance  I  saw  the  re- 
crudescence of  all  the  suspicion  so  care- 
fully planted  by  the  prudent  Misses 
Leiter.  Dorothy  did  not  think  I  was 
inspired.  She  thought  I  was  having  a 
fit.  She  looked  doubtfully  toward  the 
door. 

"Miss  Lewis,"  I  implored,  "if  you 
were  to  leave  me  I  should  have  to  hang 
myself  to  the  chandelier  in  order  to  get 
to  heaven  to  talk  to  Poythress.  And  all 
I  ask  is — have  you  ever  written  a 
book?" 

Her  hand  was  on  the  door-knob.  She 
hesitated.  I  looked  at  the  chandelier. 
"Once,"  she  admitted. 

"I  knew  it!"  I  cried. 

"But  it  didn't  go  very  far,"  she  added. 

I  had  foreseen  even  this. 

"I  couldn't,"  she  explained,  "make  the 
conversations  go  right." 

"Of  course,  I  noticed  it." 

She  shivered  a  little,  but  held  her 
ground.  "Otherwise,"  she  added,  "it 
was  a  pretty  good  book." 

"I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it.  Like  that 
story  of  Poythress's.  That  was  a  pretty 
good  story,  too?" 

"Sure,"  said  Dorothy. 

"Do  you  remember  it?" 

"All  of  it  except  the  conversations." 
"There  was  one  place — "  she  began. 

" Stop  ! "  I  cried.  "You  must  begin  at 
the  beginning." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  said  Miss 
Lewis. 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "I  am  just  going  to  put 
in  the  conversations." 

And,  on  my  soul's  sincerity,  that  is  all  I 
have  done.  Otherwise,  the  book  is  all 
Dorothy's,  just  as  she  took  it  from  Poy- 
thress. 
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Petrograd,  April,  191 7. 
Y  windows  look  out  on  the 
wide  stretch  of  the  Newsky 
Prospekt,  and  through 
them  I  hear  the  confused 
noises  of  a  great  crowd 
and  the  blare  of  military 
music.  A  detachment  of  the  revolution- 
ary army  is  passing,  in  regular  ranks,  to 
the  sound  of  the  "Marseillaise,"  for  the 
French  national  anthem  now  rings  from 
morning  till  night  all  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  immense  Russia,  the  revolu- 
tionaries having  adopted  it  until  they  find 
one  of  their  own. 

Almost  all  the  soldiers  have  red  badges, 
and  the  few  officers  wear  them  also.  If 
any  one  has  not  a  red  cockade  of  some 
sort,  it  is  because  he  has  not  been  able  to 
have  one  made  in  time,  but  he  also  is 
**red"  in  feeling.  ^lost  of  the  civilians 
wear  red  conspicuously  on  their  coats: 
the  big  coachmen  on  their  tiny  sleighs, 
the  tram  conductors,  the  students,  the 
volunteer  policemen  who  replace  the 
former  police  force — all  wear  the  symbol 
of  the  revolution.  In  a  few  days  Russia 
has  changed  with  astounding  rapidity, 
and  is  now  revolutionary  and  democratic 
from  frontier  to  frontier. 

The  population  of  Petrograd,  backed 
by  the  soldiers  and  by  the  Douma,  which 
is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
people,  has  overthrown  autocracy  with 
an  energy  and  completeness  which  is 
almost  disconcerting.  The  old  regime, 
which  had  lasted  for  several  centuries 
and  which  seemed  a  vigorous  oak,  thrust- 
ing its  great  roots  deep  into  the  very 
heart  of  Russia,  fell  with  a  crash  at  the 
first  stroke  of  the  revolutionary  axe.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  tree  was  only  solid 
in  outward  appearance;  in  reality  it  was 
rotten  to  the  core. 

The  struggle  which  has  ended  in  the 
overthrow  of  absolute  power  began  at 
least  twelve  years  ago,  and  to  understand 
its  development  and  culmination  we  must 
look  back  for  a  moment  to  its  beginnings. 
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I  happened  to  be  in  Petrograd  in 
^lay,  1906,  and  I  remember  very  vividlv 
the  im^vressive  ceremonies  which  marked 
the  assemblage  of  the  first  Douma.  The 
Czar,  in  full  uniform,  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  suite,  stood  in  the  great  balhoom 
of  the  Winter  Palace  to  receive  the  re- 
cently elected  deputies.  It  was  the  first 
time  for  hundreds  of  years  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Russian  people  had 
been  face  to  face  with  their  sovereign. 
The  hour  was  solemn.  It  seemed  to  pre- 
sage the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  Rus- 
sia. What  might  not  be  looked  for  from 
this  collaboration  between  the  Czar  and 
these  chosen  spokesmen  of  his  subjects? 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however, 
that  the  Czar  and  the  Douma  were  not 
collaborators  who  trusted  each  other  but 
adversaries;  it  would  scarcely  be  too  much 
to  say  enemies. 

The  conflict  began  at  once.  Nicholas 
II  had  not  consented  of  his  own  free  will 
to  the  convocation  of  the  Doum?.;  great 
pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  before 
he  would  grant  even  this  small  measure  of 
constitutional  liberty.  His  attitude  was 
very  different  from  that  of  his  grandfather 
Alexander  II,  who  freely,  frankly,  and  of 
his  own  initiative  decided  to  abolish  serf- 
dom in  Russia. 

Nicholas  II  was  constitutionally  in- 
capable of  making  up  his  own  mind,  and 
only  yielded  to  fear  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences if  he  refused.  Count  Witte,  who 
was  then  president  of  the  Council,  had 
warned  him  the  year  before  of  the  danger 
of  a  revolution.  And  indeed  the  situa- 
tion was  grave;  there  were  general  strikes 
in  many  places,  while  discontent  and 
disturbances  were  wade-spread.  It  was 
entirely  on  account  of  these  menacing 
conditions  that  Nicholas  II  signed  his 
proclamation  of  the  i7-3oth  of  October, 
1905,  which  led  to  the  meeting  of  the  first 
Douma.  I  have  myself  heard  Count 
Witte  tell,  with  the  vigor  and  precision 
which  always  characterized  his  language, 
how  difficult  it  was  to  persuade  the  Czar. 
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The  narrative  will  be  one  of  the  most  ab- 
sorbingly interesting  chapters  of  the  mem- 
oirs left  by  the  count,  which,  now  that 
the  revolution  makes  their  publication 
possible,  will  probably  be  brought  out  be- 
fore long. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Czar  never 
forgave  the  count  for  having  forced  him 
to  this  hated  decision;  from  that  time 
Witte  was  given  no  part  in  active  politics. 

The  first  Douma  sat  for  barely  two 
months  and  was  then  dissolved.  All  ef- 
forts at  resistance  were  vain:  the  Czar, 
backed  solidly  by  the  reactionary  party 
and  supported  by  the  army,  which  was  at 
that  time  loyal  as  a  whole,  came  out  vic- 
torious, sternly  repressing  any  attempt  at 
a  popular  uprising;  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing years  autocracy  had  but  one  idea 
— to  regain  little  by  little  the  few  liberties 
which  had  been  conceded  to  the  nation. 

When  the  Great  War  broke  out  in  1914 
it  showed,  as  in  a  magnifying  mirror,  all 
the  defects  and  injustices  of  autocratic 
rule.  In  order  to  defeat  the  enemy  it  was 
not  only  necessary  to  have  brave  soldiers, 
for  Russia  can  count  her  courageous  fight- 
ing men  by  millions — it  was,  above  all,  in- 
dispensable to  have  systematic  organiza- 
tion of  all  the  strength  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  concentrate  it  for  decisive  effort. 
Of  this  organization  the  government  of 
the  Czar  was,  taken  as  a  body,  incapable. 
The  country,  working  through  its  most 
responsible  representatives  in  the  Douma 
and  in  the  zemstvos,  or  provincial  as- 
semblies, did  what  it  could  to  remedy  the 
official  incapacity,,  but  all  efforts  met 
with  persistent  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  higher  administration. 

In  the  spring  of  191 5  the  army  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  which  had  over- 
run the  whole  of  Galicia,  crossed  the  Car- 
pathians, and  invaded  the  plains  of  Hun- 
gary, was  forced  to  retire  before  the 
vigorous  offensive  of  Mackensen  because 
the  short-sighted  authorities  at  home  had 
allowed  it  to  run  out  of  shells  and  even  of 
rifles. 

The  minister  for  war  was  then  General 
Soukhomlinof.  He  was  totally  unpre- 
pared, but  his  notorious  incapacity  was 
not  perhaps  his  worst  defect.  For  a  long 
time  he  was  closely  associated  with  Colo- 
nel Miassoeidof,  a  traitor  who  was  later 
convicted  of  espionage  on  behalf  of  Ger- 


many and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  by 
order  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas. 

After  the  reverses  which  obliged  the 
great  retreat  through  Poland  and  Galicia 
the  Czar,  afraid  of  further  disaster,  re- 
called to  the  ministry  of  war  General 
Polivanof,  a  competent  man,  who  had 
the  further  advantage  of  possessing  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  He  set  to  work 
at  once  to  give  the  army  what  it  so  sorely 
needed,  and  it  was  thanks  to  his  efforts 
that  General  Brussilof  was  able  to  make 
his  brilliant  and  successful  advance  in  the 
spring  of  191 6. 

But  General  Polivanof  had  one  grave 
defect — he  was  no  courtier  and  for  that 
reason  not  in  favor  with  Nicholas  II,  who 
soon  removed  him  from  his  ministry. 
Between  the  Czar  and  his  people  the 
breach  widened.  The  nation  urgently  de- 
manded, by  the  voice  of  the  Douma,  by 
means  of  the  press,  and  by  manifesta- 
tions of  public  opinion  everywhere,  that, 
if  the  country  could  not  have  a  parlia- 
mentary and  constitutional  government, 
it  should  at  least  have  men  in  power  who 
were  honest  and  competent  and  whom 
their  fellow  countrymen  could  trust. 
These  men  were  indicated  with  astonish- 
ing unanimity.  They  were:  M.  Sazonof, 
for  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Gen- 
eral Polivanof,  for  War;  Count  Ignatief, 
M.  Goutchkof,  etc.,  etc.  The  Czar,  who 
resented  these  expressions  of  popular 
opinion,  held  back,  reluctant  to  acknowl- 
edge any  will  except  his  own,  v.hile  in 
point  of  fact  he  was  entirely  under  an  in- 
fluence which  grew  day  by  day  stronger 
and  more  dangerous — that  of  the  Czar- 
ina. Now  that  Nicholas  II  is  a  closely 
guarded  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  and 
threatened  with  an  imprisonment  which 
may  be  still  more  strict,  whoever  com- 
ments on  him  is  naturally  reluctant  to 
judge  him  harshly.  Great  misfortune, 
like  death,  claims  great  indulgence; 
nevertheless,  in  order  to  give  an  intelli- 
gent idea  of  the  drama  of  which  Russia 
is  now  the  stage  I  must  try  to  sketch 
briefly  the  psychology  of  its  principal 
actor. 

Of  feeble  will  and  limited  intelligence, 
he  has  a  superstitious  belief  in  his  own 
divine  infallibility  as  Czar,  believing  him- 
self to  be  called  by  God  to  rule  over  his 
great  empire.     He  has  shown  an  almost 
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invincible  repugnance  to  giving  up  even 
the  least  shred  of  absolute  power,  and  yet, 
by  a  strange  contradiction,  he  has  be- 
come more  and  more  submissive  to  the 
will  of  the  Czarina,  who,  toward  the  end, 
has  been  able  to  make  him  see  entirely 
through  her  eyes.  This  mixture  of  stub- 
bornness and  weakness  seems  to  be  the 
essential  characteristic  of  Nicholas  II.  I 
have  often  asked  the  men  who  were  in  a 
position  to  know  him  most  intimately, 
such  as  members  of  his  court,  ministers, 
generals,  or  diplomatists,  what  he  was 
really  like,  and  their  answer  was  always 
the  same — that  he  only  listened  to  the 
Czarina  and  the  Czarina  only  Hstened 
to  Rasputin.  Here  are  a  few  facts  of 
which  I  can  guarantee  the  authenticity. 
One  of  his  ministers,  the  foremost  diplo- 
matist in  Russia  and  a  man  of  the  most 
signal  integrity  of  character,  tried  with 
all  his  might  to  induce  the  Czar  to  pro- 
claim the  autonomy  of  Poland.  This 
statesman  felt  that  there  was  no  time  to 
lose,  for  if  Russia  did  not  make  this  con- 
cession at  once  the  Central  Powers  would 
do  so  ahead  of  her,  thus  winning  over 
many  of  the  Poles  and  gaining  consider- 
able material  and  moral  strength.  By 
dint  of  perseverance  he  finally  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  Czar,  and  during  a 
council  of  ministers  which  was  held  at 
the  Stavka,  or  Great  General  Head- 
quarters, the  plan  was  adopted  after  a 
long  discussion.  The  Czar  gave  his  for- 
mal assent  to  it  and  said  to  the  minister : 
^^  Go  back  to  Petrograd,  draw  up  the  plan 
in  aU  its  details,  send  it  to  me  here,  and  I 
will  sign  it."  Back  went  the  minister  to 
Petrograd  overjoyed,  and  there  he  con- 
fided his  delight  to  a  friend,  another  dip- 
lomat, from  whom  I  had  the  story.  The 
minister  was  naturally  proud  of  having 
gained  his  end,  because  he  believed  that 
granting  Polish  autonomy  would  have  an 
effect  upon  the  world  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Russia,  so  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  study  with  two  secretaries  and  worked 
day  and  night  to  get  the  plan  finished. 

Two  days  afterward  he  was  stupefied 
at  recei\4ng  the  following  despatch  from 
the  Czar: 

''My  bbar  X 


''  On  account  of  the  state  of  your  health, 
and  in  accordance  with  your  own  wishes, 


so  often  expressed  to  me,  I  have  consented 
to  relieve  you  from  the  cares  of  your  min- 
istry, which  must  now  be  overwhelming. 
I  have  decided  that  you  may  still  be  use- 
ful to  your  country  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  empire. 

Nicholas." 

The  statesman  had  never  been  better 
in  his  life  (unless,  indeed,  he  was  seized 
with  illness  after  receiving  the  imperial 
telegram)  and  at  no  time  had  he  ever 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  ministry. 

What  had  happened?  Just  this — as 
soon  as  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Czarina 
that  the  decree  for  the  autonomy  of  Po- 
land was  to  be  signed  she  started  for  the 
Stavka,  where  she  made  the  Czar  a  ter- 
rible scene,  reproaching  him  with  dismem- 
bering his  empire,  sapping  the  founda- 
tions of  his  sovereign  power,  etc.,  etc. 
Nicholas  II  finally  yielded,  as  he  always 
did,  and  then  followed  the  line  of  least 
resistance  by  removing  his  minister  in 
order  not  to  be  obliged  to  face  him  again. 

Another  instance.  The  Czar  had  an 
aide-de-camp.  Prince  Z.,  who  was  also 
his  most  intimate  friend,  having  been  his 
comrade  from  boyhood;  they  saw  each 
other  constantly;  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that  they  were  always  together. 
In  191 5  Nicholas  II,  as  usual  following 
the  advice  of  the  Czarina,  who  feared 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  decided  to  take  from 
him  the  chief  command  of  the  armies 
and  send  him  to  the  Caucasus.  The 
prince  thought  it  his  duty  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  his  sovereign  to  the  unfavor- 
able comments  which  such  a  proceeding 
would  provoke,  and  pointed  out  to  him, 
respectfully  but  firmly,  that  he  might  find 
it  a  difficult  task  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  empire  and  at  the  same  time  lead  its 
armies.  The  Czar  listened  in  silence. 
That  same  evening,  however,  the  prince 
received  an  order  to  go  to  the  Caucasus 
immediately,  and  was  further  informed 
that  the  Czar  did  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  see  him  again  before  he  left. 
Traits  of  this  sort  show  of  what  stuff  a 
man  is  made. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Czarina,  and  in 
her  case  it  is  impossible  to  have  either 
consideration  or  indulgence.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  sav  that  she  has  been  the  evil 
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genius  of  her  husband's  dynasty,  and  if  were  soon  made,  until  all  Russia  seemed 

the  descendant  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the  to  be  hanging  on  the  successive  numbers 

great  Catherine  has  lost  his  throne  it  is  of  a  particularly  low  and  unpleasant  se- 

largely  owing  to  his  wife.  rial  story. 

Shortly  after  her  marriage  the  Czar-  In  191 5  one  of  his  ministers  was  work- 
ina,  who  although  of  German  birth  had  ing  with  the  Czar,  who  was  very  nervous 
through  her  mother  some  English  blood,  and  uneasy  because  his  son,  the  Czare- 
received  a  letter  from  her  grandmother,  vitch,  had  hurt  himself  while  playing  a 
Queen  Victoria,  who  reproached  her  for  few  days  previously  and  the  wound  re- 
doing nothing  to  make  herself  popular  fused  to  heal.  Suddenly  the  door  opened 
among  her  new  subjects.  In  her  answer  and  the  Czarina  burst  in,  beaming  with 
the  Czarina  assured  her  grandmother  joy,  a  telegram  in  her  hand.  ''Rasputin," 
that  Russia  was  not  at  all  like  England,  she  cried,  "telegraphs  us  to  have  faith, 
and  that  Russian  sovereigns  need  take  no  He  has  prayed  Heaven  and  our  son  will  be 
pains,  because  their  people  considered  cured."  It  so  happened  that  the  next 
them  as  divinities.  This  story  came  to  day  the  little  Czarevitch  was  better,  and 
me  from  a  lady  well  known  in  Petrograd  the  minister,  who  told  this  story  to  one  of 
society  and  versed  in  all  that  went  on  at  his  friends,  added:  ''How  can  we  stand  up 
court.  It  is  certainly  true  that  from  the  against  an  influence  of  this  sort,  or  fight 
beginning  the  Czarina  did  nothing  to  gain  against  such  a  charlatan?  Any  attempt 
affection  in  her  new  country.  She  lived  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  is  sure  to  fail, 
within  her  own  narrow  surroundings,  because  he  is  all-powerful  with  the  Czar- 
withdrawn  from  any  real  intercourse  with  ina,  and  through  her  with  the  Czar." 
Russian  society.  Toward  the  end  of  1916  Prince  You- 

The  occurrences  of  1905  and  1906,  soupof,  one  of  the  greatest  nobles  and  one 
which  were  forewarnings  of  the  present  of  the  richest  men  in  Russia,  the  son-in- 
re volution,  had  a  bad  effect  upon  her.  law  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  and  a 
She  had  always  been  exceedingly  im-  relative  of  the  imperial  family,  felt  that 
pressionable,  and  now  her  nerves  gave  Rasputin  was  dragging  down  the  dynasty 
way  altogether;  she  plunged  into  a  sort  and  decided  to  assassinate  him.  He  first 
of  morbid  mysticism,  and  not  long  after-  took  an  influential  member  of  the  Left 
ward  she  fell  under  the  evil  influence  of  wing  of  the  Douma  into  his  confidence; 
Rasputin.  It  is  not  possible  to  exaggerate  but  upon  reflection  he  concluded  that 
the  importance  of  this  squalid  Rasputin  this  might  bring  discredit  on  the  liberals 
affair  in  the  disintegration  of  Russian  of  the  Left,  so  he  appealed  to  a  well- 
autocracy,  because  it  destroyed,  little  by  known  deputy,  Pourishkevitch,  who  be- 
little and  throughout  all  classes,  the.pres-  longed  to  the  Right,  and  one  winter  night 
tige  of  the  dynasty.  Prince    Yousoupof    and    Pourishkevitch 

Russia  is  so  vast  that  political  happen-  shot  down  Rasputin  with  revolvers,  w^hile 

ings,  such  as  bad  administration  or  the  the    Grand    Duke    Dimitri    Pa vlo vitch 

thievishness   of   high  functionaries,   can  looked  on. 

only  be  known  within  a  very  limited  cir-  During  the  following  weeks  the  other 

cle.     The  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  grand  dukes,  indignant  because  the  Czar 

millions   of   moujiks,   ignore   all    these  had  dared  to   send  Dimitri  Pavlovitch 

things,  which  do  not  interest  them  in  the  into  exile  in  Persia,  sought  to  bring  about 

least.     But  the  story  of  Rasputin  was  a  a  palace  revolution,  but  there  was  not  a 

different  matter,  and  it  spread  every-  man  among  them  who  had  enough  energy 

where,  to  the  most  out-of-the-way  corners  and  audacity  to  carry  the  undertaking 

of  the  country.  through.     The  only  one  who  could  have 

A  Siberian  peasant  monk,  ignorant  done  it  was  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
but  shrewd,  dissolute  and  unscrupulous,  Nicholaevitch,  the  former  commander-in- 
gained  by  his  supposed  magnetic  powers  chief  of  the  armies,  and  he  was  too  loyal 
an  ever -increasing  influence  over  the  to  make  any  attempt  against  the  sover- 
Czarina,  and  through  her  over  the  Czar.  eign.  So  matters  rested  for  a  while;  the 
That  is  the  bare  scenario  to  which  the  grand  dukes  continued  to  agitate  but  did 
most  fantastic  and  impossible  variations  nothing  more  except  to  write  a  general  let- 
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ter  from  them  all  to  the  Czar,  the  only  ef- 
fect of  which  was  that  one  of  them,  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  ^likhailovitch,  was 
banished  to  his  estates.  The  position  of 
affairs  at  the  end  of  191 6  and  beginning 
of  191 7  may  be  thus  summed  up.  The 
Czar  could  no  longer  depend  upon  his 
own  relatives  nor  upon  the  great  Russian 
families,  who  had  begun  to  stand  aloof 
from  him.  In  parliamentary  circles, 
among  the  members  of  the  Douma  and  in 
the  provincial  assemblies,  exasperation 
grew  stronger  day  by  day,  as  day  by  day 
the  actions  of  the  Czar  became  more  ar- 
bitrary. The  gulf  between  him  and  his 
people  widened.  Men  of  competence  and 
consideration,  such  as  Sazonof  and  Count 
Ignatief,  were  removed  from  power  for 
mysterious  and  unexplained  reasons  and 
their  places  given  to  obscure  and  incapa- 
ble hangers-on  of  the  court,  like  Sturmer, 
who  was  suspected  of  strong  German  sym- 
pathies, and  Protopopof,  who  was  de- 
tested by  the  Douma.  Toward  the  end 
ministers  were  changed  with  bewildering 
frequency  and  cabinets  fell  one  after  the 
other  like  a  falling  house  of  cards.  As 
a  natural  consequence  all  organization 
was  demoralized,  economic  difficulties  in- 
creased, and  the  whole  nation  became  dis- 
gusted and  impatient. 

The  Douma  reassembled  on  the  27th  of 
February  (new  style),  its  meeting  having 
been  delayed  for  a  month  in  order,  as  the 
imperial  edict  stated,  "  to  give  the  new 
ministers  time  to  become  familiar  with  the 
w^ork  of  their  departments."  When  the 
Douma  finally  opened,  the  party  leaders 
who  were  most  in  touch  with  the  people 
insisted  that  there  should  be  no  show  of 
discontent  by  the  workingmen,  as  that 
would  give  Protopopof,  who  was  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  an  excuse  for  brutal 
repression.  This  wise  counsel  was  fol- 
lowed; everything  was  apparently  quiet, 
and  the  Czar,  who  had  until  then  been  at 
Tsarkoe  Selo,  left  for  the  Great  General 
Headquarters. 

On  Friday,  ^larch  9,  there  were  par- 
tial strikes  in  some  of  the  manufactories 
of  Petrograd,  caused  by  the  scarcity  of 
coal  in  many  quarters  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  bread  from  the  bakeries,  but 
underlying  these  material  grievances 
there  was  the  general  disaffection  and 
deep  distrust  of  the  government.    Many 


demonstrations  were  held  in  the  streets, 
but  without  disorder.  On  Saturday, 
March  10,  the  strike  became  general; 
groups  of  idle  workmen  crossed  the  frozen 
Neva  from  the  quarters  where  they  lived 
and  came  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  the  first  shots  were  heard. 

A  few  soldiers  and  many  of  the  police 
had  been  stationed  in  the  principal 
streets,  and  some  of  them  fired  into  the 
crowd  at  random,  killing  about  a  hun- 
dred, including  many  women  and  chil- 
dren. As  the  Cossacks  who  had  been 
ordered  to  disperse  the  throng  in  the 
Xewsky  Prospekt  had  shown  marked 
disinclination  to  make  use  of  their  arms, 
a  report  spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
city  that  it  was  only  the  police  who  had 
fired  on  the  people,  and  that  the  soldiers 
who  seemed  to  have  done  so  were  not 
really  soldiers  at  all  but  police  agents 
disguised  in  military  uniform.  When 
this  story  reached  the  troops  they  were 
indignant  at  what  they  considered  trick- 
ery at  their  expense,  and  the  strikers  grew 
bolder  as  they  got  the  impression  that  the 
garrison  of  Petrograd  as  a  whole  instead 
of  opposing  them  was  likely  to  come  over 
to  their  side. 

On  the  next  day,  Sunday  the  nth  of 
March,  that  impression  grew  stronger. 
The  firing  was  more  general,  and  from 
every  part  of  the  city  came  the  sharp 
crackle  of  mitrailleuses.  Protopopof, 
minister  of  the  interior  and  official  main- 
tainer  of  public  order,  had  had  a  brilliant 
strategic  idea.  He  had  heard  that  the 
mitrailleuse  played  a  very  important  part 
in  modern  warfare  and  that  it  could  mow 
down  whole  columns  of  the  enemy  in  a 
few  minutes.  So,  with  the  deepest  se- 
crecy, he  had  a  number  dragged  up  and 
hidden  in  high  places,  on  roofs  and  in 
bell-towers,  from  which  he  intended  them 
to  do  murderous  execution  among  the 
crowds  below.  His  idea  was  as  stupid 
as  it  was  barbarous;  fired  from  a  roof,  at 
a  slant,  a  mitrailleuse  would  have  but 
little  effect,  and  even  if  they  had  been 
deadly  the  police  agents,  made  into 
gunners  at  the  last  moment,  did  not  know 
how  to  serve  them. 

Late  on  the  same  Sunday  evening  the 
first  actual  break  in  military  discipline 
came.  Several  companies  of  the  Pavlov- 
ski  regiment  refused  to  leave  their  bar- 
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racks  when  ordered  into  the  streets  to  sub- 
due the  demonstrations. 

The  turning-point  came  on  Monday, 
March  12.  Large  bodies  of  strikers  and 
workingmen,  encouraged  by  the  convic- 
tion that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  garrison,  attacked  the  arsenal  in  the 
Liteiny  Prospekt.  One  after  another  the 
different  regiments  fraternized  with  the 
insurgents,  who  next  took  possession  of 
the  court-house,  to  which  they  set  fire, 
and  then  broke  into  the  prisons,  setting 
free  all  prisoners,  no  matter  of  what  grade. 
They  were  soon  masters  of  the  most  im- 
portant quarters  of  the  capital,  and  when 
it  occasionally  happened  that  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  was  ordered  to  advance 
against  the  rioters  its  officers  were  mas- 
sacred by  their  own  men.  But  such  in- 
stances were  very  rare.  By  this  time  the 
revolt  had  grown  into  a  revolution;  the 
soldiers,  who  had  made  common  cause 
with  the  people,  laid  hands  on  motor  cars 
and  trucks,  running  them  about  in  all 
quarters  of  the  city,  and  shots  were  heard 
from  every  direction.  The  police  and 
their  spies  and  agents  had  long  been  uni- 
versally detested;  an  organized  hunt  for 
them  was  begun,  and  they  were  pounced 
upon  in  houses,  on  roof-tops,  or  wherever 
they  had  hidden  themselves. 

The  cabinet  of  which  Protopopof  was  a 
member  had  induced  the  Czar  to  order 
the  dissolution  of  the  Douma,  and  by  a 
strange  coincidence  the  news  was  brought 
to  its  president,  M.  Rodzianko,  on  that 
very  day.  He  immediately  decided  to 
ignore  this  last  attempt  at  terrorism  on 
the  part  of  an  autocracy  already  in  its 
death-struggle,  and  organized  a  provi- 
sional committee,  which  at  once  assumed 
the  government  and  was  speedily  recog- 
nized as  such  by  law. 

One  after  another  the  different  regi- 
ments marched  to  the  Tauris  Palace, 
where  the  Douma  was  sitting,  and  an- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  the  provi- 
sional government.  In  the  night  between 
Sunday  and  Monday  M.  Rodzianko  had 
sent  an  energetic  telegram  to  the  Czar, 
recalling  all  the  prophetic  warnings  which 
had  been  so  frequent  during  the  past 
months,  and  stating  firmly  that  the  whole 
country  was  indignant  at  the  officials  im- 
posed on  it  by  the  higher  authorities  and 
that  it  was  absolutely  indispensable  to 


give  the  people  new  leaders  and  more  lib- 
erty without  further  delay.  On  Monday 
afternoon  he  sent  another  and  still  more 
urgent  despatch:  ''The  situation,"  said 
the  president  of  the  Douma,  "becomes 
each  hour  more  critical.  The  Douma 
hopes  that  the  Czar  will  understand  this 
and  will  immediately  do  his  duty." 

The  Czar,  in  his  invariable  fashion, 
tried  to  put  off  the  evil  hour.  He  hesi- 
tated; he  made  up  his  mind  and  changed 
it  again,  at  a  time  when  every  moment 
was  precious,  and  it  was  not  until  Tues- 
day that  he  finally  resolved  to  leave  the 
Stavka  and  go  back  to  his  capital.  Two 
imperial  trains  then  started  for  Petro- 
grad.  The  first,  as  usual,  carried  all  the 
suite;  the  Czar  was  in  the  second  with 
Baron  Friedrichs,  his  grand  master  of 
ceremonies.  When  they  were  within 
fifty  kilometres  of  Petrograd  it  was  found 
that  the  revolutionaries  had  torn  up  the 
track,  and  they  were  therefore  obliged  to 
go  back  again.  The  Czar,  like  a  hunted 
animal,  sought  refuge  at  Pskov,  where 
General  Russky,  in  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  North,  had  his  general  head- 
quarters, reaching  there  on  Wednesday 
evening  at  eight  o'clock.  As  soon  as 
General  Russky  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
the  imperial  trains  he  communicated  by 
telegraph  with  M.  Rodzianko,  who  in- 
structed him  to  tell  the  Czar  that  the 
provisional  government  insisted  on  his 
immediate  abdication.  This  the  general 
did,  and  the  next  day,  Thursday,  two 
official  delegates  from  the  Douma,  M. 
Goutchkof  and  M.  Choulgine,  appeared 
to  confirm  this  decision. 

The  Czar,  who  had  already  signed  a 
first  abdication  appointing  his  son  Alexis 
as  his  successor,  changed  his  mind  once 
more  and  abdicated  in  the  evening  in 
favor  of  his  brother  Michael.  Goutchkof 
and  Choulgine  went  back  to  Petrograd 
that  same  night. 

During  the  morning  of  Friday  the  pro- 
visional government  held  a  general  coun- 
cil at  which  it  was  decided  that  the  de- 
posed sovereign  might  not  be  allowed  to 
designate  his  successor.  The  right  to  do 
so  now  belonged  to  the  whole  nation,  and 
a  constitutional  assembly,  chosen  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  should  have  power  to  de- 
cide upon  the  future  form  of  government. 
In  less  than  a  week  the  revolution  had  be- 
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come  history,  and  the  Russian  autocracy, 
after  an  existence  of  several  centuries, 
had  disappeared,  to  give  place  to  a  repub- 
lic. 

I  have  given  an  exact  and  consecutive 
account  of  what  happened  during  those 
momentous  days ;  the  points  on  which  it 
is  necessary  to  insist,  because  in  my  opin- 
ion they  are  capital,  are  these: 

1 .  The  garrison  of  Petrograd,  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  young  men  from  all 
parts  of  their  enormous  country,  made 
common  cause  almost  at  once  with  the 
insurgent  workmen.  The  rapidity  and 
completeness  of  this  adhesion  were  most 
significant,  and  were  instantly  recognized 
everywhere  as  assuring  the  revolution. 
The  few  supporters  of  the  old  autocracy 
were  alone  in  a  wide  desert;  if  they 
could  muster  no  defenders  it  was  because 
it  was  universally  felt  that  their  cause 
could  no  longer  be  upheld. 

One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  this 
was  furnished  by  the  personal  escort  of 
the  sovereign,  called  in  Russia  the  con- 
voy, which  was  composed  of  picked  sol- 
diers who  wore  the  picturesque  uniform 
of  the  Caucasian  Cossacks.  This  escort 
was  among  the  first  troops  who  went  to 
the  Douma  to  tender  allegiance  to  the 
new  government,  and  the  garrison  at 
Tsarskoe  Selo  was  as  prompt  as  that  of 
Petrograd  to  fraternize  with  the  revolu- 
tionaries. 

If  those  in  authority  and  the  group  who 
surrounded  the  Czar  had  had  the  least 
forethought  or  intelligence,  if  they  had 
not  been  blinded  by  that  "  spirit  of  impru- 
dence and  error"  of  which  Racine  speaks, 
they  might  have  known  what  was  going 
to  happen.  I  heard  from  several  differ- 
ent sources  that  some  weeks  before  the 
revolution  many  of  the  officers  serving 
in  regiments  of  the  guard  had  announced 
in  public  that  in  the  event  of  a  popular 
rising  their  men  could  not  be  counted 
upon  to  put  it  down.  The  government 
had,  indeed,  thought  of  substituting  for 
these  regiments  others  from  the  provinces, 
but  the  plan  was  not  carried  out  because 
it  was  found  that  the  new  troops  were 
likely  to  be  no  more  trustworthy  than 
those  whom  they  would  replace. 

2.  The  revolutionary  movement,  al- 
though it  was  primarily  carried  out  by 
workmen  and  soldiers,  crystallized  itself 


at  once  around  the  Douma.  Workmen 
and  soldiers  alike  felt  the  need  of  leader- 
ship, and  that  the  revolution  should  have 
a  guiding  spirit.  This  direction  and 
inspiration  could  come  only  from  the 
Douma,  as  that  body  was  made  up  of 
representatives  from  all  classes  of  the 
nation,  and  its  president,  ]M.  Rodzianko, 
spoke  and  acted  as  the  authorized  head  of 
a  responsible  government  frorh  the  first 
critical  hour. 

By  this  means  the  revolution  assumed 
at  once  a  national  character;  there  was 
no  question  of  its  being  merely  an  uprising 
at  Petrograd  which  had  no  interest  out- 
side the  capital.  Far  more  important 
issues  were  involved;  the  whole  mighty 
nation,  at  the  end  of  its  patience,  shook 
off  the  outworn  Romanof  dynasty  and 
resolved  to  take  its  place  among  the  great 
democracies. 

In  ^loscow,  the  old  capital  and  the  very 
heart  of  Holy  Russia,  in  Kief,  in  all  the 
large  provincial  cities,  the  same  interpre- 
tation was  put  upon  what  had  happened 
at  Petrograd.  On  every  side  there  were 
outbursts  of  popular  rejoicing;  it  was 
ever}^^here  felt  that  the  country  had 
thrown  off  its  shackles  and  become  mis- 
tress of  its  own  future.  As  I  went 
through  the  streets  I  saw  only  smiling 
faces  and  eyes  shining  with  hope;  it  was 
impossible  not  to  be  profoundly  touched 
by  the  first  hours  and  the  first  scenes  of 
this  new  national  consciousness. 

3.  Another  important  and  significant 
fact  was  that  the  civilians  and  garrisons 
were  not  alone  in  this  enthusiasm.  The 
great  armies  at  the  front — the  millions  of 
men  who,  from  Riga  to  the  Black  Sea, 
in  the  Caucasus,  or  in  Persia,  faced  the 
Germans,  the  Austrians,  the  Hungarians, 
the  Bulgars,  and  the  Turks,  the  armies  in 
the  endless  line  of  trenches — were  of  one 
mind  with  their  brothers  in  the  streets  at 
home.  Not  one  regiment,  not  one  oflicer 
made  any  protest  in  favor  of  the  Czar. 
The  great  military  leaders,  Alexeief, 
Russky,  and  Brussilof  saw  at  once  that 
autocratic  rule  was  swept  away  forever, 
and  that  the  only  hope  for  a  stable  gov- 
ernment in  future  lay  with  the  people, 
through  the  Douma.  Russky,  although 
reserved  and  austere,  was,  with  Brus- 
silof, the  most  popular  general  in  the 
army,  and  it  was  Russky,  the  embodi- 
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ment  of  military  discipline  and  duty, 
who  met  the  imperial  train  at  Pskov  and 
advised  the  Czar  to  abdicate  without 
delay. 

This  immediate  adhesion  of  the  armies 
in  the  field  gave  to  the  revolution  a  tre- 
mendous moral  support — one  may  almost 
say  that  it  was  a  consecration.  If  the 
action  of  the  workmen  and  the  troops  at 
Petrograd  had  not  represented  the  gen- 
eral feelings  and  wishes,  the  army  would 
have  disavowed  it,  as  the  army  in 
France  disavowed  and  crushed  the  Com- 
mune in  1 87 1.  Nothing  of  the  sort  took 
place  in  Russia;  the  entire  nation — all 
the  army,  officers  and  men  alike,  all 
civilians  of  every  class  except  those  who 
had  battened  on  the  old  autocracy — 
saw  it  swept  away  with  equal  satisfac- 
tion. 

4.  A  last  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
attention,  and  which  may  be  inferred 
from  what  I  have  said  already,  is  that 
from  the  first  hour  of  the  revolution  the 
republican  idea  made  extraordinary  prog- 
ress in  the  minds  of  all  classes.  I  live 
among  Russians,  and  could  therefore 
watch  its  growth  day  by  day.  Men  of 
letters  and  men  of  business,  merchants, 
financiers,  lawyers,  professors — I  saw 
them,  one  after  another,  come  to  the  same 
way  of  thinking.  For  the  first  weeks  it 
seemed  impossible  to  many  of  a  conser- 
vative turn  of  mind  that  there  should  be 
a  Russian  republic.  They  said,  ''Our 
country  is  not  ripe  for  one.  Think  of  all 
the  hard  experiences  which  you  French 
went  through  before  the  republic  was 
really  at  home  in  France,  and  yet  your 
people  are  highly  developed,  while  ours 
are  not,"  and  so  on.  These  same  men 
have  now  come  round,  little  by  little,  to  the 
republican  idea.  One  reason  is  that  any 
other  form  of  government  would  present 
many  difficulties,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  im- 
possible. The  Romanof  dynasty  is  dis- 
credited, to  say  the  least;  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  it  should  be  reinstated,  and 
there  are  no  other  available  aspirants  to 
the  throne,  even  supposing  that  the  na- 
tion wished  to  return  to  a  monarchy. 
Any  one  who  feels  inclined  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  the  Russian  revolution 
should  bear  this  in  mind;  the  old  regime 
was  so  detestable  that  any  new  one,  even 
if   far   from   perfect,    cannot   be   worse. 


From  the  military  point  of  view,  which 
is  of  course  what  is  most  interesting  to 
Russia's  allies,  the  former  system,  or 
want  of  it,  had  so  disorganized  the  whole 
country  that  it  was  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  either  the  Russians  or  we 
of  the  allies  can  suffer  by  the  change,  be- 
cause what  has  been  thrown  away  was 
absolutely  worthless.  That  should  al- 
ways be  in  our  minds  when  we  are  in- 
clined to  criticise  Russia,  in  order  that  we 
may  keep  our  proper  mental  perspective 
and  see  things  as  they  really  are. 

A  French  humorist  has  said  that  moun- 
tains are  always  beautiful  when  one  looks 
at  them  from  below,  and  the  same  holds 
good  of  revolutions ;  they  are  more  beau- 
tiful from  a  distance  than  when  one  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  welter,  for  then  it  is  hard 
to  get  any  comprehensive  idea  of  what  is 
really  happening  and  what  the  final  out- 
come will  be.  A  revolution,  like  an  earth- 
quake, must  be  accompanied  by  shock 
and  confusion;  everything  is  thrown  out 
of  gear,  and  we  are  such  creatures  of  habit 
that  it  is  hard  to  get  used  suddenly  to 
changed  conditions,  and  we  naturally 
think  that  things  will  go  from  bad  to 
worse. 

That  was  the  state  of  mind  of  many 
of  my  friends  in  Petrograd,  where  the 
atmosphere,  among  thinking  people,  was 
on  the  whole  rather  gloomy. 

It  is  evident  already  that  the  new  dis- 
pensation has  not  altogether  an  easy  path 
to  follow,  and  no  sketch  of  the  situation 
would  be  accurate  unless  it  took  account 
of  the  principal  difficulties. 

The  first  and  most  serious  is  that  at 
Petrograd  the  new  ministry  has  not  been 
able  to  act  with  entire  freedom  and  au- 
thority. As  the  prime  movers  in  the 
revolution  were  soldiers  and  workmen,  a 
''Committee  of  Deputies  from  the  Work- 
men and  Soldiers"  was  formed  at  once, 
having  for  its  avowed  object  to  watch  the 
actions  of  the  government  and  exercise 
constant  influence  on  the  political  situ- 
ation. This  committee  has  even  taken 
upon  itself  to  send  orders  to  the  armies  at 
the  front.  In  the  first  of  these  orders  it 
advised  the  men  to  be  suspicious  of  their 
officers  and  only  to  obey  those  whom  they 
had  themselves  chosen.  This  was,  of 
course,  subversive  of  all  discipline,  and 
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the  committee  fortunately  became  aware 
of  this  and  sent  a  second  order  annulling 
the  first.  This  dual  authority  is  most  un- 
fortunate, and  if  it  continues  the  conse- 
quences may  even  be  disastrous.  Of  this 
the  new  ministry  is  well  aware.  One  of  its 
members  is  a  socialist,  and  there  is  a 
question  at  the  present  time  of  taking  in  a 
second,  but  whUe  there  is  every  intention 
of  giving  due  representation  to  the  social- 
istic party,  the  government  intends  to  re- 
main master  of  the  situation,  and  this 
is  reassuring  to  the  whole  countr}^  as  well 
as  to  the  more  stable  elements  at  Petro- 
grad. 

Among  the  workmen  there  were  many 
who  were  either  democratic  or  revolution- 
ary socialists,  and  these  honestly  be- 
lieved that  as  soon  as  the  revolution  had 
taken  place  all  the  theories  of  advanced 
socialism  could  be  applied  at  once.  In 
the  factories  the  hands  demanded  an 
enormous  increase  in  wages,  the  dismissal 
of  foremen  and  directors,  and  the  sharing 
of  profits — measures  which,  especially  in 
time  of  war,  could  not  be  carried  out  with- 
out entirely  upsetting  economic  conditions 
already  far  from  brilliant.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  reason  with  these  men  and  to 
make  them  see  that  the  national  interests 
required  them  to  go  back  to  work  at  once. 
More  than  half  the  munitions  used  by  the 
army  are  made  in  Petrograd  and  its  en- 
virons; several  weeks  had  already  been 
lost,  owing  to  the  interruptions  of  the 
revolution;  if  the  slackness  were  to  con- 
tinue, the  output  of  shells  and  guns  would 
be  very  sensibly  diminished.  The  prov- 
inces, especially  Moscow,  have  been  ear- 
nest in  their  exhortations  to  the  workmen 
of  the  capital,  reminding  them  that  the 
war  was  still  going  on,  and  that  it  was 
short-sighted  on  their  parts  to  apparently 
forget  it;  that  Germany,  and  Germany 
alone,  was  responsible  for  the  war,  and 
that  Russia  was  more  interested  than  any 
other  country  in  having  it  end  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Allies,  the  German  authorities 
having  clearly  intimated  that  they  were 
ready  to  make  considerable  concessions 
in  the  west,  pro\'ided  they  were  allowed 
to  indemnify  themselves  at  Russia's  ex- 
pense. A  victory  or  even  a  hah-victory 
for  Germany  would  be  fatal  to  the  new 
order  of  things  in  Russia,  as  it  would 
surely  provoke  a  violent  and  wide-spread 


movement  of  reaction.  All  these  propo- 
sitions are  self-evident,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  workmen  of  Petrograd 
have  enough  good  sense  and  enough  patri- 
otism to  understand  them. 

After  the  sociahstic  workmen  comes  the 
question  of  the  soldiers  who  helped  them, 
and  here  again  there  are  some  dark  clouds. 
WTien  troops  make  common  cause  with 
insurgents  military  discipline  becomes 
fatally  relaxed,  and  in  some  of  the  Petro- 
grad regiments  a  certain  number  of  offi- 
cers (fortunately  not  many)  were  turned 
out  by  their  men  on  the  pretext  that  they 
had  been  over-slow  to  side  with  the  revo- 
lutionaries. However,  the  situation  in 
this  respect  grows  better  day  by  day. 
The  new  commander  of  the  garrison, 
General  Kornilof,  a  very  intelligent  man, 
much  loved  by  his  men  and  blessed  with 
great  tact,  is  doing  his  best  to  get  the 
soldiers  back  in  hand  again  and  has  al- 
ready obtained  excellent  results. 

In  the  na\y,  especially  at  Kronstadt 
and  Helsingfors,  the  state  of  things  is  not 
quite  so  good.  In  these  ports  some  of- 
ficers, either  because  they  had  been  too 
severe  toward  their  men  or  because  they 
were  suspected  of  sympathizing  with  the 
former  government,  were  massacred  by 
their  sailors.  This  was  the  worst  incident 
of  the  revolution. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
no  relaxation  of  discipline  among  the 
troops  at  the  front,  which  is,  after  all,  the 
most  essential  point :  the  army  is  as  steady 
as  before. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  the 
old  administration  has  left  to  the  new  a 
hea\y  inheritance.  In  a  country  as  gi- 
gantic as  Russia,  almost  devoid  of  roads, 
and  with  a  miserably  insufficient  railway 
system,  the  question  of  transportation  be- 
comes of  prime  importance.  The  prob- 
lem of  keeping  the  capital  supplied  with 
food  for  its  inhabitants,  and  with  fuel  and 
raw  material  for  its  factories  is  a  terrible 
one,  for  Petrograd  is  planted  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  empire,  in  a  region  which  pro- 
duces almost  nothing.  It  stands  to 
reason  that,  as  soon  as  war  began,  the 
most  competent  men  should  have  been 
made  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the 
railways  and  the  organization  of  supplies. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  was  done,  however, 
and  in  consequence  the  present  authori- 
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ties  are  faced  with  grave  difficulties.  But 
here  also  one  must  not  look  too  much 
on  the  dark  side.  The  new  managers  of 
Russia  are  doing  their  utmost  to  improve 
conditions.  They  are  indisputably  the 
most  intelHgent,  the  most  hardworking, 
and  the  most  upright  men  whom  it  has 
been  possible  to  find  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  we  must  help  them  by  our  con- 
fidence. For  confidence  is  what  the  new 
regime  needs  most  of  all — confidence 
within  her  own  borders  and  also  without; 
the  confidence  of  England,  of  France,  of 
the  United  States.  These  three  great 
democratic  countries  owe  it  to  themselves 
to  help  by  every  means,  material  and 
moral,  the  new-born  democracy  of  Russia. 

While  I  write  these  lines  a  very  im- 
pressive ceremony  is  filling  the  streets  of 
Petrograd.  It  is  the  day  of  the  solemn 
funeral  services  for  the  victims  of  the 
revolution.  Graves  have  been  dug  in  the 
wide  Champ  de  Mars,  and  all  the  work- 
ing men  and  women,  all  the  troops  in  gar- 
rison, all  the  people  of  the  city,  nearly  a 
million  of  them,  have  poured  out  to  take 
part  in  this  great  manifestation.  Given 
such  an  enormous  multitude,  it  would  be 
only  natural  to  expect  some  jostling,  some 
confusion,  even  disorders.  On  the  con- 
trary, nothing  could  possibly  be  more 
admirably  arranged  and  carried  out  than 
the  spectacle  which  I  have  just  seen,  and 
strict  discipline  was  shown  even  in  the 
smallest  details. 

In  the  Newsky  Prospekt  the  intermina- 
ble procession  was  formed  in  two  columns, 
marching  parallel  with  each  other  and 
made  up  of  groups  of  about  a  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children,  old  and  young, 
walking  arm  in  arm.  The  files  were  of 
equal  length,  and  no  troops  could  have 
shown  better  alignment.  At  the  head  of 
each  group,  like  a  captain  leading  his 


company,  walked  a  leader  who  wore  a 
wide  red  scarf  crosswise,  to  make  him 
more  easily  distinguishable.  When  he 
lifted  his  hand  the  members  of  his  group 
went  forward;  when  he  lowered  it  they 
stopped.  It  was  exactly  like  the  order 
and  discipline  of  troops  on  the  march,  and 
trained  soldiers  could  not  have  marched 
better — indeed,  the  soldiers  did  not,  for 
one  of  the  strange  things  about  this  pro- 
digious procession  was  that  in  it  civilians 
and  soldiers  were  mingled.  After  some 
groups  of  workmen  came  battalions  of 
troops,  then  working  men  and  women 
again.  This  fusion  of  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians made  an  impression  which  I  can 
never  forget.  And  as  they  marched  they 
sang  revolutionary  hymns;  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  ^'Marseillaise,"  and  also 
other  songs  which  must  have  been  com- 
posed only  recently,  for  the  marchers  had 
not  had  time  to  learn  the  words  by  heart, 
and  some  read  them  from  sheets  which 
they  carried  in  their  hands.  The  sol- 
diers also  sang,  and  their  thousands  of 
deep  voices  made  a  chorus  of  marvellous 
power  and  sonority. 

None  of  these  songs  were  fierce  or  re- 
vengeful. On  the  contrary,  they  were 
sad,  profoundly  sad — the  accents  of 
mourning  and  not  of  hate. 

No  police,  no  marshals  were  needed  to 
control  this  manifestation.  Those  who 
took  part  in  it  policed  themselves,  and 
surely  never  was  discipline  better  main- 
tained. 

As  I  looked  at  this  spectacle  I  thought 
of  all  the  pessimists,  all  the  philosophers 
steeped  in  gloom,  all  the  prophets  who 
only  predict  calamity  for  Russia.  Why 
should  not  a  people  who  are  able  to  or- 
ganize and  carry  out  such  a  wonderful  dis- 
play be  capable  of  organizing  themselves  ? 

Let  us,  then,  give  them  our  confidence 
— and  also  a  little  time. 


RECRUITING 

By  Nelson  Lloyd 

Sketches  from  life  by  George  Wright 


MERICx\  is  at  war.  It  is 
a  war  of  necessity.  It  is  a 
war  for  the  right,  a  war 
against  frightfulness,  a 
war  for  democracy  and 
human  freedom.  We  are 
going  to  see  it  through. 

''Americans  are  the  bravest  people  in 
the  world,"  a  student  of  military  affairs 
was  heard  to  say  one  early  April  day. 
''Why?  Because  we  have  declared  war 
on  the  greatest  military  nation  known  to 
history  when  we  have  nothing  to  fight 
with." 

He  had  forgotten  the  navy.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  army  side  of  the  problem, 
and  there  he  was  right.  But  we  shall  mend 
it.  For  two  years  we  have  blundered  as 
England  and  France  blundered  for  forty, 
not  realizing  the  fulness  of  the  German 
menace,  not  understanding  the  philoso- 
phy that  Nietzsche  and  Treitschke  taught, 
the  will  to  power,  the  right  of  the  strong- 
est, made  concrete  by  Bernhardi,  made 
horrible  by  Belgium  and  the  Ltisitania. 
That  philosophy  is  understood  in  our 
country  now,  in  Omaha  as  well  as  Boston, 
and  the  country  is  rising  to  meet  it. 

When  I  think  of  this  w^ar  my  mind  goes 
back  always  to  a  day  in  March,  1898.  It 
was  raw,  a  drizzling  rain  was  falling,  and 
a  little  group  of  men  stood  by  the  ways 
in  Nixon's  shipyard  in  Elizabethport, 
gazing  wonderingly  and  sceptically  at  the 
craft  that  was  ready  there  for  its  launch- 
ing. In  appearance  it  was  like  a  great 
fat  cigar,  if  you  can  imagine  a  cigar  about 
a  hundred  feet  long  and  of  proportion- 
ate bulk.  Standing  near  it,  sohcitously 
watching  the  last  preparations,  was  a 
quiet,  unobtrusive  little  man.  If  he  was 
conspicuous  at  all  it  was  because  of  his 
flaring  red  bandana  handkerchief,  for,  as 
I  said,  the  day  was  raw,  and  even  the 
greatest  are  subject  to  colds.  John  Hol- 
land, with  his  red  bandana,  standing  in 
the  drizzling  rain  before  the  fulfilment  of 
his  years  of  study  and  experiment,  is  a 


clear  picture  in  my  mind.  For  two  cen- 
turies the  problem  of  submarine  naviga- 
tion had  been  worked  over  sporadically, 
and  its  solution  had  come.  It  had  been 
made  possible  by  the  improvement  in  the 
means  of  storing  electric  energy.  And 
now,  when  the  blocks  were  knocked  away 
and  the  little  boat  had  slipped  quickly 
into  the  water,  lying  there  with  only  it's 
black  back  and  barrel-like  conning-tower 
showing,  we  cheered  and  shook  the  inven- 
tor's hand  and  wished  him  luck.  But  to 
many  it  was  as  though  they  were  saying 
good-by  to  John  Holland,  so  firm  was  the 
behef  that  when  he  dived  under  the  water 
with  his  novel  craft  he  would  stay  there. 
A  few  weeks  later  he  did  dive,  rise,  dive 
again,  manoeuvre  on  the  water  and  under 
the  water  before  the  eyes  of  wondering 
naval  men.  Our  na\y  men  did  not  take 
heartily  to  this  new  t}'pe  of  fighting  craft. 
\  few  were  warm  in  its  advocacy,  but, 
strange  to  say,  for  the  most  part  it  was 
looked  on  with  scepticism  and  particu- 
larly frowned  on  by  the  bureaus.  It  had 
to  fight  its  way  to  recognition  as  a  part 
of  our  first  line  of  defense.  The  Germans 
were  not  so  sluggish.  The  saying  goes: 
The  Americans  invent;  the  French  im- 
prove; the  Germans  commercialize. 
\\Tiat  the  American  invented  the  Ger- 
mans took,  improved,  and  commercial- 
ized until  it  is  the  chief  weapon  of  the 
will  to  power  and  threatens  the  world's 
freedom. 

There  appeared  one  morning  in  the  fall 
of  1907,  on  an  inside  page  of  a  New  York 
newspaper,  a  hah-column  account  of  the 
arrival  of  two  young  men  from  Dayton, 
Ohio,  seeking  aid  for  the  furtherance  of 
experiments  in  flying.  The  writer  hap- 
pens to  recall  it  because  he  was  asked  by 
the  editor  of  a  New  York  magazine  to  go 
to  Dayton  and  investigate.  After  consul- 
tation with  several  men  who  had  met 
these  young  dreamers  he  declined — the 
expedition  did  not  seem  promising.  The 
truth  was  that  the  Wright  brothers  were 
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rather  secretive,  naturally.  Their  claim 
that  they  could  fly  with  a  heavier  than 
air  machine  was  met  with  doubt,  although 
they  had  made  their  first  flights  several 
years  before.  And  so  their  reception  in 
New  York  was  rather  chilling;  but  a  year 
later  they  were  making  short  flights  in 
France  before  the  eyes  of  wondering 
thousands,  and  the  world  knew  that  an 
age-old  puzzle  had  been  solved. 

America  led  the  way  under  the  sea 
and  into  the  air,  and  yet  to-day,  when  we 
stand  a  combatant  in  the  greatest  of  wars, 
in  a  war  for  the  world's  freedom,  we 
seem  hardly  more  than  apprentices  in  the 
very  fields  we  discovered.  Holland  un- 
wittingly forged  the  weapon  that  our 
enemy  has  seized  and  is  using  against  us 
ruthlessly,  and  now  our  first  hope  is  that 
America's  inventive  genius  will  find  a 
way  to  combat  it.  More  cheerful  it  is  to 
think  that  America  gave  eyes  to  the 
armies  that  are  fighting  for  civilization. 
And  yet  when  real  war  broke  upon  us  we 
had  not  an  airplane  that  could  carry  a 
gun;  we  had  not  an  airplane  fast  enough 
for  reconnaissance  at  the  fighting  front. 
Our  fighting  ships,  with  our  submarines, 
have  been  subject  to  much  criticism, 
whether  fairly  or  unfairly  it  is  hard  to 
say,  but  we  do  know  that  American  en- 
terprise and  ingenuity  will  rapidly  mend 
such  faults.  The  war  found  us  with  a 
regular  army  below  even  its  allotted 
peace  strength ;  w4th  our  navy  short  many 
thousands  of  men;  with,  as  a  part  of  our 
first  line  of  defense,  an  inadequate  na- 
tional-guard system,  imposed  on  us  by  a 
company  of  short-sighted  statesmen  who 
seemed  to  regard  more  the  votes  of  the 
''old  home  folks"  than  the  country's 
peril.  It  turns  out  that  many  of  these 
same  statesmen  were  not  only  short- 
sighted but  hard  of  hearing,  for  with  their 
ears  to  the  ground  they  did  not  divine 
what  the  ''old  home  folks"  thought  and 
wanted.  The  "old  home  folks"  have 
turned  out  to  be  not  peace-at-any-price 
pacifists,  but  sturdy  Americans  with  all 
the  old  American  ideals  of  right  and 
justice.  Some  day  they  may  ask  why  it 
was  that  war  broke  and  caught  us  unpre- 
pared in  a  military  sense,  and  this  after 
two  years  of  warning — two  years  that 
should  have  been  spent  in  ardent  prepa- 
ration.    This  fault  did  not  lie  with  the 


army  and  navy.  Since  that  day  when 
the  German  armies  burst  into  Belgium 
the  leading  officers  in  both  services,  who 
have  studied  the  complex  problems  of 
those  now  our  allies,  have  warned  us 
to  prepare  adequately.  They  met  with 
scant  encouragement.  They  were  blocked 
by  a  certain  element  in  our  national  legis- 
lature who  opposed  every  effort  for  really 
effective  preparedness.  Unquestionably 
some  of  these  men  were  pro- German  in 
their  sentiment  from  either  sentimental 
or  political  reasons;  some  were  short- 
sighted but  honest,  and  held  to  the  fal- 
lacy that  the  volunteer  must  be  and 
always  had  been  the  backbone  of  an 
American  military  system.  We  heard 
such  nonsense  as  the  statement  that  once 
war  was  declared  a  million  sturdy  fight- 
ing Americans  would  spring  to  arms  be- 
tween sunset  and  sunrise.  We  have  seen 
the  strange  picture  of  the  speaker  of  the 
House  bewailing  the  fact  that  Congress 
was  planning  to  take  from  the  "flower  of 
our  youth"  the  right  to  volunteer  in  their 
country's  service.  We  had  inflicted  on  us 
last  year  that  remarkable  army  bill  which 
designed  to  enlarge  the  National  Guard 
to  over  400,000  men,  to  make  it  an  effi- 
cient part  of  our  first  line  of  defense,  and 
instead  practically  killed  it. 

On  April  6  Congress,  supported  by  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the.  country, 
at  the  demand  of  the  administration  de- 
clared war.  The  challenge  thrown  down 
by  Germany  was  accepted.  The  most 
ardent  pacifists  had  been  sickened  by  Ger- 
man f rightfulness;  the  most  complacent 
citizens  had  come  to  realize  that  the  seas 
did  not  divide  us  from  the  brotherhood  of 
nations,  that  our  own  fate  was  wrapped 
up  in  that  of  kindred  people  who  were 
fighting  for  our  liberties  as  well  as  their 
own.  The  eagle  was  aroused.  I  have 
seen  him  depicted  in  cartoons  like  an  os- 
trich, with  his  head  in  the  sand.  But  that 
day  his  head  was  lifted  and  he  saw  with 
clear  eyes. 

The  "  old  home  folks  "  woke  up.  They 
woke  up  from  sea  to  sea.  Looming  large 
at  first  was  the  economic  problem,  for  our 
allies  wanted  our  food,  our  munitions, 
our  financial  aid,  but  these  were  matters 
to  be  dealt  with  by  experts  in  banking, 
in  manufacturing  and  shipping.  As  vital 
was  our  power  of  offense  and  defense. 
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We  were  at  war  with  powers  that  for 
nearly  three  years  had  held  Europe  at 
bay,  and  to  meet  them  we  had  ready  for 
service  a  regular  army  of  100,000  regulars, 
some  140,000  inadequately  trained  Na- 
tional Guardsmen,  and  a  na\y  short  of 
its  full  quota  by  37,000  men.     It  was 


lators  were  still  worrying  about  the 
''flower  of  our  youth"  who  might  be 
denied  the  right  to  volunteer,  and  he  had 
to  impress  on  them  that  if  the  German 
menace  was  to  be  ended  the  country's 
whole  economic  and  military  strength 
must  be  put  forth,  that  we  must  learn 


Rough  work  but  effective — 23d  Street,  New  York,  noon-hour. 


known  that  we  should  need  for  the  army 
alone  over  2,000,000  men  if  we  were  to 
render  efficient  aid  to  our  allies  and  de- 
fend our  own  coasts  should  the  Germans 
break  over  the  sea.  The  million  men  did 
not  appear  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 
Here  was  a  chance  to  volunteer,  but  they 
came  instead  by  hundreds.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  undoubtedly  the  million 
were  ready,  but  their  minds  were  con- 
fused by  the  nation-wide  discussion  as  to 
whether  we  should  depend  on  universal 
service  or  volunteering  to  raise  our  armies. 
The  President  did  not  call  for  volunteers. 
Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  found 
them  in  great  numbers.  But  he  was  busy 
in  a  wiser  course.  Certain  of  our  legis- 
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from  France  and  England  and  apportion 
the  nation's  manhood  to  the  war  duties 
for  which  it  is  best  fitted.  Legislation  is 
strangely  slow,  even  in  the  days  of  a 
national  crisis.  One  wonders  how  men 
can  talk  so  much  over  trivial  matters  in 
times  like  these.  Congress  talked.  At 
last  it  acted.  It  acted  wisely,  for  we 
shall  not  have  to  depend  on  the  old  slov- 
enly volunteer  system  to  fill  our  army. 
But  while  it  talked  the  ''old  home  folks'" 
were  busy  doing  what  the}'  could  to  bring 
to  their  full  strength  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces  then  provided  b\-  law. 

The  near  approach  of  war  had  seen 
a  marked  increase  in  the  inflow  of  en- 
listments.    But   the   numbers  were  not 
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Julia  Marlowe  at  a  midday'  meeting. 

enough.  Then  we  came  to  war, 
and  yet  war  seemed  far  away. 
Everywhere  over  the  country 
flags  were  flying,  but  no  enemy 
seemed  to  be  at  hand.  For  the 
army,  to  bring  it  to  war  strength, 
approximately  183,000  men 
were  needed;  for  the  National 
Guard  another  100,000;  for  the 
navy  37,000;  for  the  marine 
corps  4,000.  To  persuade  300,- 
000  men  to  leave  their  vocations 
and  enter  the  national  service  is 
no  easy  task.  Moreover,  they 
must  be  picked  young  men, 
men  of  good  character,  without 
physical  blemish.  And  then,  of 
those  who  volunteer  hardly  half 
can  be  taken,  so  high  are  the 
standards  set  for  the  soldier  or 
the  sailor.  In  the  army,  about 
one-quarter  of  the  men  who  ap- 
ply are  passed  as  fit ;  in  the  navy, 
one-half;  in  the  marine  corps, 
one-third.  Of  these  a  small 
percentage  are  lost  by  their  fail- 
ure to  report  for  actual  service. 


Has  this  country-wide  campaign  to 
stimulate  recruiting  succeeded  ?  The  an- 
swer to  the  question  has  been  confused 
by  the  impending  draft.  There  are  many 
who  are  ready  and  are  willing  to  answer 
the  call  for  service  but  who  have  adopted 
the  pohcy  of  wait  and  see;  they  will  not 
volunteer  if  there  is  a  chance  of  others 
being  slackers.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
may  volunteer  because  they  want  to 
avoid  a  draft.  Yet  the  figures  are  heart- 
ening; in  some  cases  they  are  surprising. 
The  States  which  have  been  quickest  to 
send  their  quotas  have  been  those  where 
a  few  months  ago  the  pacifist  spirit  was 
believed  to  be  strongest.  Within  a 
month  the  navy  and  the  marine  corps 
were  filled  to  their  authorized  war 
strength.  The  navy  obtained  its  needed 
37,000  men  in  April;  the  marine  corps 
its  4,000;    but  as  a  bill  was  pending  to 
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increase  the  navy  strength  to  150,000 
and  the  marine  corps  to  about  30,000, 
the  recruiting  continued.  The  army  has 
been  the  slowest  to  fill,  but  then  the 
army's  demands  are  the  greatest.  Its 
authorized  war  strength  is  287,000  men, 
and  when  war  came 
183,898  were  needed. 
In  one  month  42,875 
were  enlisted,  and  at 
this  writing  the  en- 
listments are  about 
2,000  each  day.  At 
such  a  rate  it  will 
take  nearly  three 
months  to  fill  the 
ranks.  The  answer 
is  obvious.  Uni- 
versal service  is  a 
necessity.  The  War 
Department  esti- 
mates that  without 
compulsory  service  a 
year  would  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  500,000, 
and  this  with  a  con- 
tinued campaign  of 
advertising  and 
speech-making  such 
as  has  been  going  on 
everywhere  these 
past  weeks. 

If  a  million  men 
did  not  spring  to 
arms  between  sunset 
and  sunrise,  it  would 
seem  that  a  million 
women  went  out 
next  day  to  find 
them,  and  they  have 
been  at  it  unrelent- 
ingly ever  since. 
Over     the    entire 

country  an  organized  effort  was  begun 
to  bring  home  to  the  men  of  fighting 
age  a  realization  of  the  country's  dan- 
ger and  a  sense  of  their  personal  obli- 
gation. The  fact  that  such  a  campaign 
was  needed,  even  though  the  country's 
mind  was  confused  by  the  pending  army 
legislation,  is  in  itself  evidence  of  the 
vitalness  of  universal  service.  We  have 
disregarded  Washington's  warning  to 
prepare  for  war  in  time  of  peace,  and 
now  we  are  paying  for  it. 

In  every  city  park  the  recruiting-tents 


have  sprung  up;  through  every  city 
street  roll  the  motors  bearing  huge  post- 
ers telling  you  the  country  needs  you; 
through  the  day  everywhere  are  seen 
little  crowds  listening  to  the  calls  to  pa- 
triotism.    In  such  a  campaign  there  seem 


Willing  workers  for  the  navy. 

to  be  two  great  factors  of  appeal.  One  is 
the  little  brown  tent,  with  before  it  the 
up-standing,  clear-eyed,  clear-skinned  sol- 
dier or  sailor  in  his  natty  uniform.  They 
are  real  men,  these  of  our  army  and  navy, 
and  they  have  a  fine  contempt  or  pity 
for  the  pasty-faced  young  civilians  who 
question  them;  they  treat  them  as  mis- 
sionaries would  who  would  lead  them 
from  the  Gehenna  of  the  shop  to  the 
Promised  Land,  where  all  men  have  bold 
chests  and  on  their  sleeves  the  stripes  of 
honorable  service. 
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To  the  colors. 


"  Buy  your  colors." 

The  second  factor  is 
woman.  Such  a  campaign 
is  no  place  for  a  man  un- 
less he  is  in  uniform  or 
long  past  the  hghting  age. 
When  you  are  wandering 
along  a  street  and  stop  in 
a  little  crowd  gathered  by 
a  recruiting-motor,  if  you 
are  conscious  that  your 
chest  measures  up  to  re- 
quirements, that  your 
weight  and  height  are  in 
right  proportion,  that  you  are  sound  in 
wind  and  limb,  that  you  really  would 
make  a  proper  soldier  or  sailor,  then  you 
do  not  like  to  be  told  by  an  anaemic 
young  man  in  spectacles  that  your  coun- 
try needs  you.  You  resent  it.  But 
when  a  woman,  a  motherly  looking 
woman  of  fifty,  suddenly  reaches  out  a 
shepherd's  crook  and  takes  possession  of 
you — that  is  different.  So  it  happens 
that  on  the  women  has  fallen  a  great  part 
of  the  work.  The  men  will  listen  to  the 
women — to  the  women  calling  for  pro- 
tection. So  we  have  seen  them  in  thou- 
sands riding  the  remotest  streets  in 
placarded  motors;  seen  them  at  the 
street  corners  explaining  the  country's 
urgent  needs;  heard  them  from  the  plat- 


forms of  great  halls,  women  of  all  classes, 
arousing  the  dormant  spirit  of  patriotism. 
The  noon-hour  is  when  the  recruiting 
army  labors  hardest.     Then  the  workers 
of   the   shops  and  factories  are   on   the 
streets,  and  they  are  quick  to  gather  at 
any  impromptu  meeting.     In  City  Hall 
Park  I  saw  as  many  as  two  hundred  be- 
fore the  brown  tent  being  harangued  by 
a  small  woman.     She  lashed  them  un- 
mercifully.    She  had  a  fine  flow  of  irony. 
She  told  them  that  they  looked 
like  men  who  wanted  to  be  safe 
and  offered   to  enlist  them  on 
ships  that  would  stay  in  the  har- 
bor, if  only  they  would  enlist  and 
free    real  men  for  war.     They 
heard  her  good-naturedly,  and 
when  she  had  finished  a  handful 
did  go  into  the  tent  to  enroll — 
but  to  enroll  to  fight. 

On  Chambers  Street,  New 
York,  there  is  a  great  hall  where 
meetings  are  held  daily  at  noon. 
Around  the  walls  recruiting-sta- 
tions have  been  established,  and 
at  the  door  a  bugler  calls  to  the 
passing  throngs.  The  meetings 
there  are  large,  reaching  daily 
well  into   the   thousand.     The 


A  pleasant  detail. 
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speakers  have  been  of  the  best,  men  and  more  each  for  the  navy,  the  marine  corps, 

women  known  in  every  walk  of  hfe,  and  and  the  guard. 

yet  the  actual  enlistment  traceable  to  this  Standing  by  the  window  of  a  recruiting- 
effort  has  been  very  small — ten  a  week  for  office,  I  saw  outside  a  motor  at  the  curb 
the  army,  I  was  told,  and  perhaps  as  many  with  one  of  these  noonday  crowds  about 

n 
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Dclaiiii'y  Street  recruitiiii^  station 


Dtnvn  town  and  up,  New  \'ork. 
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it.  From  it  two  women  were  speaking 
at  once,  one  from  each  side.  A  tall, 
straight  sergeant  of  marines  was  with 
me,  and  I  asked  him  if  they  would  get 
any  recruits  from  such  a  gathering. 

''Well,  look  at  those  men,"  he  said  con- 
temptuously.    ''To  tell  the  truth,  there 
are  not  many  there  we  could  really  use, 
but  I  suppose  we'll  get  one  or  two.     Those 
women  have  duplicate  papers  and  there 
will  be  a  dozen  men  sign  them.     They 
will  be  told  where  to  report  and  some  of 
the  papers  may  be  turned  into  us  to  look 
after.     Out   of   a   hundred   names    that 
came  into  our  ofhce  last  week  this  way  in 
three  days  we  got  just  five  real  enlist- 
ments.    We  looked  up 
the  names  and  found 
many  of  them  fictitious 
or  the  addresses  false. 
Some  of  the  men  we  did 
find,   but   they  had 
changed   their  minds. 
Still,  all  this   fuss  has 
been  helpful.    The  men 
know  they  are  needed. 
They  know  that  if  they 
don't  come   they  may 
be  drafted — that  helps. 
But  of  course  there  is 
only  one  thing  for  the 
country — universal  ser- 
vice.   Now  look  at  that 
crowd — nearly  all  the 
young  ones  pasty  and 
flabby.    Before  I  joined 
out  in  Erie,  when  I  got 
out  of  the  shop  it  was 
to  swim  or  play  ball. 
But  those  fellows  go  to 
movies,  to  dance-halls, 
theatres.    Did  you  ever 
smell    the   air   in  a 
movie?     Now,  if   we 
could  get  them  when  they  are  young  we'd 
make  men  of  them,  we'd  get  their  blood 
moving.     They  have  never  had  a  real 
chance." 

Many  of  these  same  men  are  really 
fired  by  a  desire  to  do  their  part  for  their 
country.  In  the  recruiting-stations  one 
often  sees  young  men  who  are  palpably 
unfit  pleading  to  be  taken.  Had  they 
at  the  right  age  had  a  year  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  army  or  navy  few  of  them 
now  would  be  turned  awav  because  of 


flat  feet,  or  flat  chests,  or  bad  teeth. 
They  never  had  a  chance,  as  the  sergeant 
said.  And  now  they  must  be  rejected,  for 
the  examination  is  strict.  The  arbitrary 
standards  of  the  days  before  the  war  have 
been  little  lowered  that  the  government 


Explaining  the  working  of  the  automatic. 


may  obtain  the  men  it  needs,  but  the 
oflicers  on  whom  falls  the  final  decision 
have  been  using  more  latitude  in  their 
selections.  They  are  taking  more  into 
account  the  character  and  possibilities 
of  the  applicants  and  weighing  them 
against  minor  defects.  They  say  that 
since  the  war  began  they  have,  been  get- 
ting men  of  better  character.  They  have 
seen  fewer  of  the  down-and-out  class, 
men  who  want  easy  berths,  with  board 
and  lodging.     They  are  getting  men  in- 
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spired  by  a  higher  ambition,  men  who 
really  want  to  serve  their  country. 

''The  other  day,"  said  a  major,  "of  a 
batch  of  twenty  sent  here  by  our  sub- 
stations I  took  twenty.  They  were 
young  men  who  showed  promise,  boys 
from  the  high  schools,  intelligent  clerks, 
and  mechanics.  I  was  sure  that  nearly 
every  one  had  in  him  the  making  of  a 
good  soldier.  They  were  all  patriotic 
fellows  who  wanted  to  serve,  and  you 
must  not  apply  a  tape  too  closely  to  that 
kind." 

And  so  in  the  marine  corps  they  tell 
you  that  the  young  men  who  seek  enlist- 
ment there  are  not  looking  for  safe  berths. 
Their  most  effective  recruiting-poster  is 
that  which  calls  for  volunteers  for  the 
corps  that  is  "First  to  Fight."  Their 
applicants  are  likely  to  ask  why  the  ma- 
rines are  first  to  fight,  and  when  they  are 
satisfied  by  the  eloquence  of  a  martial 
"non-com,"  they  join.  These  men  show 
the  true  spirit  of  America  in  the  hour 


when  America  must  give  its  lives  and  its 
treasures  in  a  war  against  the  Teuton 
Moloch. 

So,  too,  with  the  recruiting  campaign. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  the  chaotic  con- 
dition of  our  mihtary  affairs  made  it 
necessary,  but  it  has  given  fine  evidence 
all  over  the  country  of  the  spirit  in  which 
the  people  are  meeting  the  crisis.  It  has 
brought  to  the  colors  voluntarily  thou- 
sands of  young  men  who  are  willing  to 
give  their  all.  But  many  thousands  more 
will  be  needed.  The  lessons  of  the  past 
year  will  not  be  soon  forgotten.  We 
may  temporize  with  a  selective  draft  to 
meet  the  present  emergency,  but  has  not 
the  present  emergency  made  it  clear  to 
the  most  doubting  of  us  that  for  the 
future  we  must  depend  on  the  principle 
of  universal  training  and  service  if  our 
country  is  to  hold  its  own  in  the  world 
of  nations?  We  shall  not  always  have 
Great  Britain's  fleet  to  hold  our  enemies 
from  us. 


Too  young. 
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BREATHES   THERE   THE   MAN 
By    George    C.    Hull 
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ERBERT  Charles 
S-AJNT   George, 
^^.^.a^.^-  fifth  Earl  of 

^^  Blenton,  unshaven   of 

face,  unclean  of  clothes,  sat  on  the  beach 
of  Tafofu.  A  tuft  of  sunburnt  yellow 
hair  protruding  through  a  break  in  his 
coarse  palm -leaf  hat  matched  the  un- 
kempt patches  on  his  cheeks.  One  of  his 
legs,  visible  through  a  rent  in  his  Hnen 
trousers,  disclosed  a  like  hirsute  cover- 
ing. Between  the  soles  of  his  bare  feet, 
marked  with  the  scars  of  half -healed 
bruises,  stood  an  empty  gin  bottle.  Into 
this  receptacle  the  fifth  earl  of  Blenton 
was  abstractedly  trickling  sand,  while  his 
bloodshot  eyes  seemed  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  Lehua,  his  South  Sea  wife,  who, 
nude  save  for  a  short  grass  skirt,  and 
armed  with  a  three-pronged  spear,  was 
waddling  along  the  coral  reef  exposed  by 
the  low  tide. 

The  woman  was  hunting  squid,  bliss- 
fully unconscious  of  the  fact  that  neither 
her  costume  nor  her  occupation  was  that 
of  a  countess  of  Blenton.  The  anxiety 
expressed  by  her  flat  brown  features  was 
that  no  crevice  in  the  coral  should  afford 
a  safe  hiding-place  for  the  prey  she  sought, 
and  also  that  there  would  be  sufficient 


squid  caught  to  enable  her  to  replenish 
the  gin  supply  of  her  liege  lord,  for  whom 
she  toiled  far  more  in  fear  than  love — 
the  fifth  earl  of  Blenton,  known  to  her 
and  the  Tafofuans  as  Keoki  the  beach- 
comber. 

Lacking  the  drink,  she  feared  he  would 
beat  her  and  perhaps  go  visiting  at  the 
grass  hut  under  the  three  palms  farther 
down  the  beach,  where  hved  Keala,  the 
pretty  half-white  whose  ancient  profes- 
sion necessitated  the  keeping  of  a  supply 
of  drink  on  hand. 

But  Herbert  Charles  Saint  George,  oth- 
erwise Keoki  the  beach-comber,  was  not 
thinking  of  gin  at  the  moment.  He  was 
meditating  on  the  unpalatable  knowledge, 
but  recently  acquired,  that  he  was  the 
fifth  earl  of  Blenton  and  that  the  woman 
paddling  in  the  surf  was  his  countess.  A 
wry  smile  on  his  thin,  bHstered  lips  indi- 
cated that  the  knowledge  was  not  pleas- 
ant. Far  from  it,  for  it  resurrected  mem- 
ories of  the  past — memories  which  he  had 
deemed  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  Tafo- 
fuan  beach.  He  had  killed  them  one  by 
one  with  the  contents  of  many  brown 
bottles  and  believed  that  he  had  even  laid 
their  ghosts. 

For  months  it  had  seemed  as  if  he  had 
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always  lived  on  Tafofu,  in  the  one-room 
grass  hut,  facing  the  harbor's  white  beach 
on  which  the  lazy  surges  of  the  South 
Pacific  crept  up  and  receded  in  an  endless 
monotone.  Green  mountains,  wet  with 
the  rain-clouds  which  ever  floated  about 
their  peaks,  were  visible  from  behind  his 
hut.  Waterfalls,  in  narrow  silver  rib- 
bons, coursed  down  their  sides,  forming 
finally  a  river  which  flowed  sluggishly  to 
the  sea,  emptying  into  the  half-moon  of 
the  quiet,  land-locked  harbor  at  a  point 
almost  opposite  its  portal.  There  had 
been  nights  when  the  mountains,  wdth  the 
stars  above  the  clouds,  painfully  remind- 
ed Keoki  the  beach-comber  of  a  familiar 
coat  of  arms  bearing  the  legend  "Ad 
astra  per  aspera'";  so  now  he  rarely  looked 
at  them. 

Lehua  pattered  out  of  the  surf,  shaking 
herself  like  a  wet  spaniel.  The  grass  net 
slung  over  her  back  was  heavy  with 
squid,  their  tentacles  waving  blindly 
through  the  interstices.  She  laid  the 
writhing  catch  at  his  feet.  ''Go  catch 
'em  gin?"  she  questioned  sullenlv. 

"  Ar-ar,"  he  shuddered.     ''  Gol " 

The  outcast  watched  her  with  dull  eyes 
until  she  disappeared  in  the  strip  of  vege- 
tation which  lay  between  the  beach  and 
the  village.  He  sighed,  and  his  gaze 
wandered  across  the  harbor  to  its  shelter- 
ing arm  of  land,  which  ended  in  a  beetling 
cliff  capped  by  a  ramshackle  lighthouse. 
Once  the  beach-comber  had  been  keeper 
of  the  light,  maintained  jointly  by  two 
powers  to  safeguard  the  entrance  to  the 
finest  harbor  in  the  South  Seas.  He  had 
been  appointed  because  there  was  no  one 
else  on  the  island  who  knew  anything  of 
machinery.  He  had  done  little  but  draw 
his  meagre  pay,  depending  on  a  native 
helper,  but  the  money  so  gained  had 
made  him  independent  of  the  squid  catch 
so  far  as  his  liquor  supply  was  con- 
cerned. 

But  for  six  months  the  light  had  been 
dark  because  the  supply  of  oil  and  petrol 
had  ended  wath  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
war.  Ah,  the  war !  It  was  that  which 
had  brought  him  that  other  discomfort. 
With  nervous  fingers  he  drew  from  within 
his  shirt  a  copy  of  an  illustrated  London 
weekly,  months  old,  brought  to  Tafofu  a 
few  days  before  by  a  little  trading  steam- 
er.    A  tattered  leaf  fell  away,  disclosing  a 


black-bordered  page  with  the  title:  "For 
King  and  Country."  Below  w^ere  a  score 
of  photographs  of  men  in  uniform  who 
had  fallen  in  France,  and  among  these 
was  one  of  a  broad-browxd  man  with  fear- 
less eyes  and  features  written  over  with 
the  lines  of  high  purpose.  Hubert,  fourth 
Earl  of  Blenton,  had  been  killed  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  read  the  letter-press 
under  the  picture. 

Further,  it  stated  that  the  death  of  the 
fourth  earl  recalled  the  strange  disappear- 
ance, eight  years  before,  of  his  younger 
brother,  who,  if  living,  was  heir  to  the 
title — Herbert  Charles  Saint  George,  an 
officer  in  the  royal  navy  and  the  brother 
in  question,  was  supposed  to  have  fallen 
overboard  at  night  during  a  cruise  in 
the  South  Seas  and  while  temporarily  de- 
ranged, according  to  the  report  to  the  ad- 
miralty. Failing  his  appearance,  the  title 
and  estates  w^ould  pass  to  the  youngest 
brother  Rupert,  now  holding  the  rank  of 
commander  in  the  royal  navy. 

The  outcast  shivered  slightly  as  he  re- 
placed the  paper.  His  nerves  w^ere  in  a 
bad  state  and  Lehua  was  long  in  coming. 
''Strange  disappearance!"  His  twitch- 
ing lips  mouthed  the  words.  He  won- 
dered how^  many  wxre  still  living  of  the 
men  who  had  sat  oft  that  court  of  honor 
in  the  cruiser's  ward-room  and  passed 
sentence  upon  him. 

The  trial  had  been  weirdly  brief.  He 
had  no  defense  to  offer,  and  there  was 
nothing  of  mercy  in  the  grim  faces  of  his 
brother  officers.  He  had  lied,  and  he  had 
stolen,  and  they  judged  him  secretly  for 
the  honor  of  the  service  and  his  ancient 
name,  that  his  black  shame  should  not  be 
published  abroad  through  a  court  martial. 

A  whispered  conference  and  a  loaded 
pistol  had  been  placed  on  the  table  be- 
fore him,  and  he  had  been  left  alone.  He 
had  failed  to  use  it.  That  night  he  had 
been  placed  ashore  at  Tafofu  from  a 
boat  manned  by  four  officers.  The  senior 
had  struck  him  in  the  face  as  he  landed. 
"You  are  dead!"  he  had  whispered 
sternly.  "Dead  to  honor,  therefore  dead 
to  your  king,  dead  to  your  country,  dead 
to  your  family  and  friends,  dead  to  every 
honest  man.  Stay  here  and  rot ! "  Then 
they  departed,  leaving  him  grovelling  in 
the  sand  of  lonely  Tafofu. 

With  that  bitter  memory  upon  him,  the 
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wreck  shook  his  bony  fists  at  the  burning 
sky.  With  blasting  blasphemy  he  cursed 
the  men  who  sat  in  judgment,  his  country, 
his  flag,  and  his  king.  Lastly,  sobbing, 
he  cursed  himself. 

As  the  last  imprecation  was  shaken 
from  his  passion-wracked  body  a  timid 
hand  rested  on  his  shoulder.  He  did  not 
move.  "  Poor  Keoki,"  murmured  a  voice, 
"he  is  not  well."  Slowly  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  face  of  Keala,  the  half-white. 
'^Thou  wilt  wait  long  for  thy  morning 
drink  to-day,"  she  continued,  slipping 
down  to  the  sand  beside  him,  "for  that 
fat  porpoise,  thy  wahine,  has  taken  the 
money  she  had  for  the  squid  from  Loo 
Chan,  the  Pake  merchant,  and  has  fled  to 
the  windward  side  with  the  young  chief — 
the  Alii — who  had  her  love  before  thee. 
Wilt  thou  pursue?" 

The  outcast  groaned. 

"Why  shouldst  thou?"  pursued  the 
woman,  cuddling  closer.  "Am  I  not  fair- 
er than  she?  And  I  love  thee  because 
of  me  half  is  English,  for  such  was  my 
father,  and  my  blood  cries  out  for  thee, 
who  art  also  English." 

"No!"  exclaimed  the  man  hoarsely, 
shaking  off  the  half-white  as  he  struggled 
to  his  feet.  "I  am  not  English.  Damn 
the  English !     I  am  nothing  ! " 

"Ay,"  replied  the  woman  softly,  plac- 
ing a  supporting  arm  about  him.  "  Curse 
the  English  with  thy  damns  and  be  noth- 
ing as  thou  wilt,  but  it  will  not  change 
thy  blood,  which  is  English,  and  so  all- 
sufficient.  It  runs  but  feebly  now,  for 
thou  art  feeble,  but  the  time  may  come 
when  it  will  speak  despite  thy  purpose. 

"Now,  come  with  me  and  thou  shalt 
eat,  for  yesterday  there  was  a  luaii  at  my 
hut  of  the  palms,  and  there  is  yet  left  pig 
and  chicken  of  which  I  shall  make  thee  a 
broth.  Drink,  too,  thou  shalt  have,  but 
in  moderation,  and  then  sleep  in  a  quiet 
room,  for  thou  art  dead  for  lack  of  slum- 
ber.    Come!" 

Unresistingly,  blindly,  the  broken 
beach-comber  accompanied  the  half- white 
woman  of  the  town. 


II 


Waking  from  a  broken  slumber  tor- 
tured with  dreams,  the  beach  waif  stared 
at  the  whitewashed  rafters  of  the  hut  of 


the  three  palms,  his  mind  busy  with  its 
problem.  Divorced  of  his  dusky  countess 
by  her  flight,  through  the  primitive  law  of 
Tafofu,  he  was  not  free  of  himself,  and 
now  he  knew"  that  he  could  never  be  free. 
Nothing  he  could  do  would  prevent  the 
past  from  blotting  out  the  future.  "  Dead, 
I  must  remain  dead,"  he  exclaimed,  bit- 
terly. "God's  curse  on  England  and  on 
Englishmen!"  Keala  glided  into  the 
room.  "Still  thou  givest  of  thy  curses 
to  England,"  she  laughed,  "but  blood  is 
blood,  my  poor  Keoki,  and" — her  face 
grew  sober — "I  have  news.  While  sleep 
held  thee  this  afternoon,  behold  a  small 
war-boat,  making  much  smoke  and  flying 
the  flag  of  the  Germans,  entered  our  har- 
bor, stopping  first  to  place  eight  large  ves- 
sels of  iron  beneath  the  water  within  the 
gate."_ 

"Mines !"  exclaimed  the  sick  man,  ris- 
ing to  his  elbow. 

"I  know  not  what  they  be  called,  for  I 
am  simple  in  the  ways  of  war,  but  this  I 
do  know,  that  I  suspected  mischief  to 
those  of  English  blood,  and  so — but,  O  la, 
what  a  fool  I  made  of  him." 

"What's  that?  What  have  you  done, 
Keala?"  cried  the  outcast  impatiently. 
"Wlio  is  your  fool?" 

"WTiy,  Schmidt,  the  fat  trader.  Long 
has  he  borne  great  aloha  for  me,  even  prof- 
fering marriage,  but  I  would  not,  for  he 
is  cruel  to  the  Kanakas  and  so  would  he 
be  to  me.  But  now,  when  the  war-boat 
comes,  I  am  veree  nice  to  him,  for  he  has 
been  talking  to  the  chiefs  of  the  war-boat, 
and  so  the  fool  told  me  of  their  plans. 
Was  I  not  wise,  O  Keoki?" 

"Yes,  yes,  my  dear  Keala,  but  go  on. 
W^at  of  the  plans?" 

"Have  patience,  my  poor  Keoki. 
Know,  then,  that  three  days  ago  this  war- 
boat  of  the  Germans  met  in  battle  one  of 
the  English  and  sunk  it,  and  many  of  our 
blood  were  killed  and  drowned.  Ah,  when 
he  told  me  that,  scarce  could  I  keep  from 
striking  him  in  his  pig  face;  but,  instead, 
I  kissed  him,  for  I  would  hear  all.  So  he 
continued,  with  vile  laughter,  and  teUs  me 
that  yesterday  the  people  on  this  boat 
heard  a  message  from  the  wires  which 
hang  on  the  masts,  and  it  was  from  a 
great  English  war-boat,  which  is  not  far 
distant,  seeking  the  boat  which  was  sunk. 

"Then  these  Germans,  who  are  kahu- 
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nas  for  cunning,  replying  through  a  book 
which  held  the  secrets  of  the  English  mes- 
sage, pretend  to  be  this  lost  boat  and 
make  answer  that  in  distress  they  had 
entered  this  harbor  and,  seeking  safety 
from  the  enemy  bv  hiding  within  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  had  run  aground. 
Also,  they  called  loudly  for  help.  Then 
the  big  boat  replied  that  she  would  come 
hither  swiftly. 

"  Now,  the  German  war-boat  has  hidden 
in  the  river's  mouth  behind  the  trees,  and 
when  the  big  ship  comes  into  the  harbor, 
seeking  the  smaller,  it  will  strike  one  of 
those  iron  vessels,  and  Schmidt  says  it 
will  then  be  torn  in  pieces,  although  why 
this  should  be  only  Pele  knows.  Then 
the  German  w^ar-boat  will  come  out,  firing 
her  guns,  and  again  many  of  our  blood  will 
die." 

"  Damn  them  !  Let  them  die  I "  snarled 
the  outcast.  "And,  Keala,  if  you  love  me, 
sav  not   'our  blood'   anv  more.     Often 


have  I  told  you  that  I  hate  the  English 
and  renounce  their  blood,  but" — as  tears 
appeared  in  the  girl's  eyes — "if  it  will 
please  you,  I  do  not  love  the  Germans, 
the  treacherous  hounds,"  and  he  groaned 
as  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 

"That,  too,  is  well,"  murmured  Keala. 
Kissing  him  softly  on  the  forehead,  she 
left  the  room. 


Ill 


Schmidt,  the  trader,  was  apologetic  as 
he  entered  the  house  of  Keala  of  the  three 
palms  at  dusk.  Not  so  his  companion,  a 
German  naval  officer,  stiffly  hostile,  with 
his  starched  white  uniform  and  bristling 
blonde  hair.  "The  lighthouse  tender? 
We  learn  he  is  here,"  ventured  the  trader, 
cowering  under  the  angry  eyes  of  the 
woman. 

"And  we  find  him,"  flashed  the  other 
unceremoniously  as  he  shook  the  man  on 
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the  bed.     ''Is  not  this  the  scum  we 
seek?" 

"Yah,"  sneered  Schmidt,  ''this  is  the 
lighthouse  tender — the  renegade  Enghsh- 
man  who  hates  his  country.  Get  up, 
you !     Keala,  bring  him  some  clothes." 

"He  cannot  go,"  cried  the  girl,  pushing 
the  trader  aside.  "  Indeed,  Keoki  is  sick. 
This  will  kill  him,  what  you  plan." 

"Silence,  and  obey!"  thundered  the 
officer.  "If  it  kills  him  it  will  not  mat- 
ter. Why  should  he  care  to  Hve  ?  If  he 
has  been  wronged  by  his  country  this  is 
his  opportunity  to  win  revenge." 

"  If  it  offers  that  I  will  go,"  broke  in  the 
outcast  suddenly.  "What  do  you  wish 
me  to  do?" 

"It  is  well,"  growled  the  lieutenant. 
"Schmidt,  explain." 

The  trader  chuckled  grimly  as  the 
beach-comber  drew  on  his  ragged  clothes. 
"Just  a  little  jest  we  are  going  to  play  on 
your  late  friends  and  hated  countrymen," 
he  said.  "A  battle-cruiser  is  on  its  way 
to  Tafofu,  seeking  something  which  is 
hidden  forever.  We  wish  to  surprise  her 
with  a  warm  welcome,  and  to  do  this 
without  causing  suspicion  we  must  have 
the  lighthouse  in  operation,  for  she  comes 
to-night.  You  have  been  the  keeper  and 
understand  its  machinery.  Therefore  we 
seek  you." 

"I  see,"  cried  the  outcast  eagerly; 
"you  wish  me  to  operate  the  light  as  a 
decoy,  but" — and  his  face  fell — "we  have 
no  oil  for  the  Hght  or  petrol  for  the  en- 
gine, and  there  has  been  none  for  weeks. 
The  rains  have  probably  rusted  the  ma- 
chinery, for  it  is  poorly  housed  and  has 
had  no  care  of  late.  I  fear  it  will  not  op- 
erate the  light." 

"We  have  oil  and  petrol,"  snapped  the 
officer,  "  and  the  light  must  be  shown.  It 
is  an  order." 

Keoki  the  beach-comber,  otherwise  the. 
earl  of  Blenton,  standing  at  attention  in 
his  rags,  saluted  stiffly.     "Very  well,  sir. 
Shall  I  have  an  escort?" 

"I  alone  will  accompany  you,  my  rene- 
gade," sneered  the  lieutenant.  "I  am  to 
make  certain  that  the  Hght  is  shown. 
The  oil  and  petrol  supply  has  been  sent 
ahead.     Come!" 

"Here,  Keoki,  is  something  that  will 
give  you  strength,"  said  Schmidt  the 
trader,  pressing  forward  with  a  bottle  in 


his  hand.  As  the  derelict  reached  for  the 
liquor  a  soft  touch  fell  on  his  arm  and  he 
looked  into  the  misty  eyes  of  Keala. 
"Not  to-night,  my  Keoki,"  she  mur- 
mured. "There  is  work  for  thee  to  do, 
and" — ^her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper — "re- 
member thou  art  English  born." 

The  man  looked  at  the  woman  som- 
brely, but  there  was  something  in  his  face 
that  she  had  never  seen  there  before. 
"Good-by,  Keala,  you  have  been  very 
good  to  me,"  he  said  simply.  "  I  will  not 
drink.  As  for  the  other — "  He  bent 
and  kissed  her,  and  without  another  word 
passed  into  the  night  at  the  heels  of  the 
German. 

And  as  the  sound  of  footsteps  died 
away  the  girl  threw  herself  on  the  bed. 
"I  know,"  she  sobbed.     "I  know." 


IV 


Twice  on  the  way  up  the  narrow,  slip- 
pery jungle  trail  to  the  lighthouse  the 
renegade  fell  in  sheer  exhaustion.  The 
second  time  the  German  kicked  him  to  his 
feet.  "Stop  your  shirking,"  he  com- 
manded. "March!"  And  at  last  the 
pair  emerged  on  the  rock  platform  on  top 
of  the  cliff  where  stood  the  corrugated 
iron  structure  housing  the  light. 

The  natives  who  had  carried  up  the 
fuel  had  left  it  at  the  door  of  the  hut  and 
departed,  and  the  sun  had  disappeared  in 
the  sea.  The  officer  strode  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  and  whistled  softly  as  far 
below  him  he  heard  the  waves  washing  the 
black  volcanic  rocks  and  the  faint  whisper 
of  the  trade- wind  in  the  palm-trees  on  the 
beach.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
then  curtly:  "Start  that  engine — we  have 
no  time  to  lose." 

Lighting  a  torch,  the  outcast  entered 
the  hut,  from  which,  for  several  minutes, 
there  came  sounds  of  hammering  and 
tapping.  Then  he  emerged,  mopping  the 
perspiration  from  his  forehead  with  the 
sleeve  of  his  tattered  shirt.  "It  is  as  I 
feared,  sir,"  he  stammered.  "The  engine 
is  badly  rusted,  making  its  operation  im- 
possible, but " 

"Damnation  !"  exploded  the  German. 
"The  engine  must  run — you  must  con- 
trive it  or " 

"As  I  was  going  on  to  say,  sir,"  con- 
tinued   the  other   meekly,   "there   is   a 
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gear,  operated  by  a  hand-lever,  which 
opens  and  closes  the  shutter  over  the 
light,  creating  the  flashes.  I  would  have 
used  it  before  had  there  been  a  supply  of 
kerosene  for  the  lamp." 

The  Prussian  burst  into  a  guttural 
laugh.  ''What  an  opportunity,  my  rene- 
gade !  It  is  no  soulless  machine  that  shall 
woo  the  enemy  to  destruction,  but  you 
yourself,  who  have  suffered.  You  shall 
toil  at  this  lever  and  with  your  own  hand 
reap  vengeance.  It  is  good.  Now,  fill  the 
lamp  and  we  shall  see  how  the  hand-gear 
does.     The  night  is  almost  starless  and 


the  foe  may  sight  the  light  at  any  mo- 
ment. As  for  me,  I  shall  watch  that  you 
do  not  sleep." 

The  outcast  saluted  and  set  about  his 
work  with  such  speed  that  a  broad  beam 
of  Hght  was  soon  flashing  out  over  the  rest- 
less waters.  ''This  is  most  excellent,"  ob- 
served the  Teuton  after  a  brief  inspection. 
"Hard  labor,  my  renegade,  but  what  does 
it  matter  with  revenge  in  sight,  eh?" 

"Nothing  matters,  considering  the  end 
in  view,  sir,"  replied  the  other.  "Is  it 
permitted  to  inquire  the  name  of  the  ves- 
sel so  soon  to  l)e  destroyed?" 
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''Battle-cruiser  Pallas,  on  her  way  to 
join  the  British  high-seas  fleet,"  returned 
the  ofi&cer  gruffly. 

''Ah,  I  do  not  know  her."  Save  for  the 
rhythmic  cHck  of  the  lever  sliding  back 
and  forth,  there  was  silence  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  the  man  in  uniform  stirred 
in  his  seat.  "Why  do  you  keep  moving 
your  lips?"  he  demanded  suddenly. 

The  face  of  the  outcast  flushed. 
"Counting,  to  keep  awake,  sir,"  he  mut- 
tered without  turning  his  head. 

"If  you  even  nod  you  shall  be  beaten, 
and  perhaps  worse,"  threatened  the  Ger- 
man. 

But  the  renegade  made  no  reply. 
Through  the  strip  of  glass  before  him  he 
was  watching,  with  straining  eyes,  some- 
thing like  a  star  which  had  been  rising 
and  falUng,  far  out  in  the  darkness,  for  an 
hour  past. 

And  out  on  the  Pacific,  under  that 
heaving  star  on  which  the  eyes  of  the 
renegade  were  fixed,  an  officer  on  the 
bridge  of  the  battle-cruiser  Pallas  had,  on 
sighting  the  Tafofu  light,  regarded  its  ap- 
parent eccentric  flashings,  first,  with  mut- 
tered expressions  of  displeasure,  then  of 
amazement,  turning  swiftly  into  action. 
Sharp  orders  fluttered  about  the  ship  and 
men  flitted  through  the  gloom  in  orderly 
confusion.  Presently  a  stabbing  ray  of 
light,  with  the  cruiser  as  its  pivot,  swept 
twice  across  the  sky  from  right  to  left  and 
then  rested  for  a  second  on  the  Tafofu 
hghthouse,  w'here  the  renegade,  with  pale, 
set  face,  his  lips  no  longer  moving,  seemed 
but  a  part  of  the  machinery  as  he  moved 
the  lever  back  and  forth.  The  lieutenant 
shrank  back  as  if  he  felt  the  beam  was 
seeking  him  alone,  then  broke  into  fury. 
"  Dolt !  Fool ! "  he  screamed  as  he  struck 
the  man  at  the  lever  in  the  face.  "You 
have  been  asleep  !  Why  did  you  not  tell 
me  the  cruiser  was  in  sight?"  But  the 
renegade  had  fainted  even  as  the  search- 
light's ray  disappeared  and  the  perfume  of 
a  tropic  dawn  filled  the  air. 


When  the  outcast  opened  his  eyes  the 

Teuton  was  standing  over  him  smiling 

grimly.     "I  told  you  that  I  should  beat 

you  if  you  slept,"  he  said.     "Perhaps  I 
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would  have  killed  you  if  it  hadn't  hap- 
pened just  as  the  light  was  no  longer  re- 
quired. How'ever,  the  ship  comes  on  to 
destruction,  and  all  seems  well  save  that 
I  am  troubled  as  to  why  her  search-light 
swept  the  sky  in  the  manner  of  a  signal — 
but  who  could  she  signal?" 

"Who?"  echoed  the  renegade  in  a  hol- 
low voice. 

"And  the  beam  that  entered  this 
place,"  pursued  the  officer,  "was  as  an 
eye  prying  into  my  heart ;  it  roused  me  to 
anger." 

"Perhaps  it  hurts  your  conscience  to 
destroy  a  thousand  men  without  giving 
them  a  sporting  chance,"  suggested  the 
beach-comber  in  a  tone  from  which  all 
trace  of  servility  had  strangely  fled. 

"Hah!  but  what  do  you  mean?"  ex- 
claimed the  German,  noting  the  change. 
"Remember  who  is  master  here."  Then 
mockingly:  "  Speak  for  yourself,  my  rene- 
gade. This  is  war,  and  I  fight  for  my 
country  while  you. betray  yours." 

"I  have  no  country." 

"Ay,  the  words  are  easy  to  say,  but  in 
the  heart  of  hearts  there  are  memories — 
is  it  not  so,  my  renegade  ?  And  the  end  is 
near;  and  what  a  blow  it  will  be  to  your 
England  when  a  little  German  gunboat 
destroys  an  18,000- ton  cruiser!" 

Rubbing  his  hands  gleefully,  the  officer 
picked  up  his  marine  glasses.  "Ach!  I 
see  her  finely.  She  is  slowing  up  but 
turning  inward — not  more  than  two  miles 
out  now,  and  abreast  the  harbor  entrance 
— soon  she  wiU  attempt  to  enter  the  har- 
bor, and  then,  my  renegade,  we  shall  see 
the  great  surprise  at  which  you  have  as- 
sisted— a  sight  which  it  is  given  but  few 
men  to  witness.  I  trust  we  are  ready 
below — but,  hah!  what  is  this?  Her 
crew^  at  battle  stations !  Her  decks 
cleared  !  Outside,  renegade  !  I  fear  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong !"  And  he  dashed 
out  on  the  platform. 

The  light -tender  followed.  His  car- 
riage and  the  expression  on  his  face  was  no 
longer  that  of  Keoki  the  beach-comber, 
but  of  an  earl  of  Blenton  come  into  his 
own.  On  the  edge  of  the  precipice  the 
lieutenant,  with  glasses  glued  to  his  eyes, 
was  muttering  wildly  in  his  native  tongue, 
but  as  the  other  joined  him  he  broke  into 
English.  "  Ah,  her  eng  ines  have  stopped. 
What  can  it  mean?"     Dropping  his 
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glasses,  he  turned  with  pale  face  and  de- 
spairing eyes  to  the  light-tender.  "Will 
she  come  in?"  he  asked  almost  beseech- 
ingly. 

"She  will,  but  not  just  yet,"  returned 
the  other,  a  stern  note  of  triumph,  a  hint 
at  hidden  meaning  in  his  voice. 

"But,  unless  they  suspect,  why  not 
now?"  exclaimed  the  German  fearfully. 
"It  is  daylight,  the  fairway  is  clear,  the 
harbor  is  renowned  for  its  safety — why  do 
they  hesitate?" 

"  Because,"  said  the  renegade  gravely — 
"because  of  the  'memories  in  the  heart  of 
hearts'  to  which  you  alluded  awhile  ago. 
There  was  the  light,  and  my  hand  at  the 
lever  controlled  the  flashes  w^hich  told  in 
the  code  of  the  navy  in  which  I  once  had 
the  honor  to  hold  a  commission  the  tale 


of  the  trap.  There  is  the  rest  of  your 
answer."     He  motioned  seaward. 

From  the  forward  turret  of  the  Pallas 
burst  a  cloud  of  smoke  split  with  a  tongue 
of  flame.  A  giant  projectile  rumbled  over 
the  harbor  and  dropped  in  the  ambuscade 
of  trees  at  the  river's  mouth  behind  which 
the  enemy  lay.  Followed  an  explosion 
and  the  cries  of  stricken  men. 

"And  you've  betrayed  us,  swine  of 
hell!"  screamed  the  German,  tugging  at 
his  pistol. 

"But  not  mine  own  country,"  said  the 
fifth  earl  of  Blenton,  otherwise  Keoki  the 
beach-comber,  and  smiled  as  he  grappled 
with  the  foeman.  A  brief  struggle  on  the 
brink — then,  locked  together,  they  fell  to 
the  black  volcanic  rocks  and  the  whisper- 
ing palms  far  below. 
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II.     HUNTING   NORTH   OF   THE    LONG  CANYON 


IX.      WE    TRY   THE    FOX   RIVER    RANGE 

NE  of  my  main  objects  in 
making  the  long  journey  to 
the  Finlay  country  was  to 
get  a  chance  at  Northern 
caribou  and  mountain 
sheep.  Our  trip  up  the 
Quadacha,  though  it  had  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  a  great  glacier,  had  been  a 
distinct  disappointment  in  the  matter  of 
finding  either  of  these  animals.  Several 
times  when  in  the  Quadacha  region  we 
had  obtained  clear  views  of  the  range  of 
mountains  lying  west  of  the  Tochieca,  or 
Fox,  and  we  were  impressed  with  a  belief 
that  this  range  would  be  a  good  hunting- 
country  for  the  animals  we  sought. 
The  Fox  River  Range  begins  at  the 


gap  through  which  the  Finlay  enters  the 
great  intermontane  valley  from  the  west, 
and  its  most  southern  height  is  the  bare, 
precipitous  elevation  called  Prairie  Moun- 
tain by  McConnell's  party.  From  this 
mountain  the  range  runs  northwestward, 
gradually  increasing  in  altitude,  and  cul- 
minates in  some  extremely  ragged  peaks 
that  bear  snow  the  year  round.  Ever 
since  we  first  obtained  a  view  of  this 
range  Lavoie  had  been  anxious  that  we 
should  try  it,  declaring  that  the  tops  ap- 
peared to  be  covered  with  bunch  grass 
and  that  the  summit  of  the  range  was  so 
smooth  that,  once  we  were  there,  we  could 
travel  up  the  range  with  comparatively 
little  effort.  From  the  Quadacha  coun- 
try the  ridge  did,  indeed,  look  level  and 
inviting. 
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On  our  return  to  the  canoe  and  cache, 
which  we  reached  safely  after  sundry  ad- 
ventures, we  made  our  way  up  the  Finlay 
to  beyond  Fox  River  and  estabUshed 
another  cache  at  the  foot  of  Prairie  ^loun- 
tain.  Just  below  the  Fox,  which  is  an 
exceedingly  s^^'ift  and  turbulent  stream, 
we  stopped  for  an  hour  at  the  hunting- 
camp  of  a  party  of  Indians,  the  only 
human  beings  we  saw  in  the  country 
north  of  Fort  Grahame.  There  were  two 
grown  men,  one  of  them  a  son  of  Chief 
Pierre,  two  lads  in  their  teens,  and  two 
klooches,  or  squaws.  I  took  pictures  of 
the  male  members  of  the  party,  but  the 
squaws  hid  in  the  tents,  and  it  was  only 
by  using  the  camera  surreptitiously  that 
I  finally  obtained  the  picture  of  one  of 
them.  She  was  a  very  aged  creature 
but  still  spr}"  of  limb  and  tongue,  and  we 
judged  that  she  rather  ruled  things  about 
the  camp.  Later  I  learned  from  Fox 
at  Grahame  that  when  a  young  woman 
she  had  been  left  a  widow  with  several 
children.  However,  she  was  a  rustler, 
hunted  moose  and  other  game,  and  even 
trapped  bears;  in  fact,  "there  was  not  a 
family  in  the  tribe  that  was  better  pro- 
vided for,"  said  Fox.  What  a  story  her 
life  and  adventures  would  make ! 

The  slope  of  Prairie  Mountain  averages 
fully  forty-five  degrees,  and  we  were  un- 
lucky enough  to  blunder  into  a  nest  of 
cliffs  where  climbing  was  really  dangerous, 
but  we  managed  to  avoid  any  mishap  and 
after  several  hours  of  the  hardest  kind 
of  work  reached  the  top  %\ith  our  heavy 
packs.  From  the  top  we  enjoyed  another 
magnificent  view,  which  included  the  gla- 
cier that  McConnell  sets  down  on  the 
north  fork  of  the  Quadacha.  The  much 
bigger  glacier  which  we  had  seen  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  east  fork  is  not  \dsi- 
ble  from  Prairie  Mountain,  but  we  later 
caught  a  glimpse  of  it  from  much  farther 
up  the  range. 

As  we  had  expected,  we  found  the  sum- 
mit and  upper  slopes  of  this  range  de- 
lightfully open  and  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  bunch  grass.  For  a  consider- 
able distance  the  ridge  was  fairly  level 
and  the  going  good.  The  range  was,  in 
fact,  an  ideal  hunting-country,  except  in 
one  important  respect,  namely,  it  was 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  game.  In 
the  course  of  the  days  that  we  travelled 


up  the  range  we  saw  nothing  except  three 
miserable  mountain  goats,  and  a  com- 
bination of  ill  luck  and  poor  manage- 
ment prevented  us  from  bagging  even 
one  of  these.  Furthermore,  we  by  and 
by  reached  a  point  where  the  range  be- 
came broken  up  into  separate  peaks,  and 
progress  could  only  be  won  by  almost 
constant  ascending  and  descending. 
From  the  Quadacha  this  part  of  the  range 
had  looked  to  be  good  travelling,  for  high 
lateral  ridges  had  hidden  from  us  the  deep 
clefts  that  now  troubled  us. 

Progress  ultimately  became  so  slow  and 
painful,  and  game  prospects  so  discour- 
aging, that  late  one  afternoon  we  decided 
to  change  our  plan  and  endeavor  to  find 
some  hunting-grounds  of  which  the  pros- 
pectors we  had  met  above  Finlay  Forks 
had  given  us  a  glowing  account.  To 
reach  these  hunting-grounds  by  the  route 
they  had  taken  it  was  necessar}"  to  start 
from  the  Long  Canyon  of  the  Finlay. 
This  canyon  lay  to  the  west  of  us,  and 
dowTiward  toward  it  we  now  turned. 

We  camped  that  night  in  the  gorge  of 
a  little  creek,  a  gorge  so  rough  and  nar- 
row that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  making 
a  level  spot  large  enough  for  our  tent. 
Rain  fell  throughout  the  night  and  the 
next  day,  but  our  food  supply  was  grow- 
ing shorter  ever\'  meal  and  we  could  not 
tarry  on  account  of  weather.  After  hours 
of  terrific  going,  sometimes  wading  in  the 
bed  of  the  creek,  sometimes  creeping  along 
the  walls  of  the  gorge,  all  of  the  time 
undergoing  saturation  from  the  rain  and 
from  dripping  boughs  of  trees  and  bushes, 
at  last,  shivering  and  wet  to  the  skin,  we 
reached  the  brink  of  the  Long  Canyon. 

At  this  point  the  Finlay,  for  about 
twenty  miles,  flows  between  high,  steep 
cliffs  and  the  water  is  very  turbulent. 
We  did  not  know  exactly  at  what  point 
we  had  reached  it,  but  next  morning  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  discover  an  immense 
boulder — "big  as  a  house" — in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river  some  distance  above  our 
camp,  and  recognized  the  place  from 
the  description  given  by  the  prospectors. 
We  soon  found  their  camping-place  and 
cache,  and  it  then  became  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  locate  the  route  they  had  taken  to 
the  hunting-grounds. 

As  our  food  was  reduced  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  days'  supply,  we  were  in  a  bit 
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of  a  quandary  as  to  what  course  to  pur- 
sue. Our  canoe  and  cache  were  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  down  the  river,  and  to 
reach  them  and  bring  fresh  suppHes  up 
to  the  canyon  would  require  several  days 
of  hard  labor,  for  which,  in  our  present 
mood,  we  had  little  stomach.  Ultimate- 
ly we  decided  to  leave  one  day's  sup- 
ply at  the  canyon,  go  ahead  wdth  what 
remained,  and  trust  to  our  ability  to 
*'Hve  off  the  country."  As  we  had  not 
killed  so  much  as  a  grouse  since  leaving 
the  canoe,  this  decision  can  hardly  be 
characterized  as  a  cautious  one.  We 
knew  that  it  had  taken  the  surveyors 
three  days  to  reach  the  hunting-grounds 
from  the  canyon,  nor  could  we  expect  to 
do  much  better.  This  would  leave  us 
rations  for  one  hunting-day  and,  if  we 
killed  nothing,  we  would  find  ourselves 
fully,  five  days'  journey  from  our  canoe 
and  cache,  with  no  food  except  the  two 
or  three  cupfuls  of  flour  and  meal  that 
we  wxre  leaving  at  the  canyon.  Clearly, 
if  WT  did  not  succeed  as  Nimrods  we 
should  be  compelled  to  test  the  merits  of 
involuntary  fasting. 

I  confess  that  the  prospect  caused  me 
considerable  worry,  not  so  much  over  the 
possibility  of  going  hungry  as  of  being 
once  more  obliged  to  turn  back  empty- 
handed.  Thus  far  the  only  trophy  I 
could  show  for  my  long  journey  was  the 
skin  of  my  brown  bear,  and,  as  Joe  had 
tacked  this  up  on  the  side  of  the  store- 
house at  Grahame  much  low^r  than  I 
had  asked  him  to  do,  I  was  not  sure  but 
that  the  Siwash  dogs  w^ould  have  torn  it 
down  and  that  I  would  not  even  have  it 
to  show  to  my  inquisitive  friends  at 
home. 

In  every  long  trip  of  this  sort  there 
comes  a  time  when  one  thinks  to  himself : 
''How  foolish  I  have  been  to  take  such  a 
wild-goose  chase  !  If  the  good  Lord  will 
only  get  me  out  of  this  scrape  I  will  never 
ofi"end  again."  That  I  felt  thus  discour- 
aged and  depressed  was  due  no  doubt  to 
my  being  weary,  worn-out,  and  hungry. 
For  several  days,  in  order  to  save  our 
scanty  stock  of  food,  I  had  been  stinting 
myself — not  a  very  satisfactory  proceed- 
ing, for  it  seemed  that  the  less  I  ate  and 
the  lighter  our  supplies  became,  the  more 
Joe  consumed.  Great  as  are  his  merits 
as   a    canoeman,   my    French-Canadian 


helper  is  not  the  man  for  a  trip  where 
there  exists  a  prospect  of  the  grub  supply 


failing 


X.      AN  OPPORTUNE  MEETING  WITH  A  BEAR 

For  two  days  we  travelled  toward  the 
hunting-grounds.  On  the  way  we  had 
many  interesting  experiences  and  beheld 
some  wonderful  scenery,  but  scenery  was 
beginning  to  pall  on  us;  what  we  wanted 
was  meat,  and  the  only  meat  we  had  man- 
aged to  secure  was  one  *' fool-hen,"  a  sort 
of  grouse,  which  Joe  was  lucky  enough  to 
shoot  out  of  a  jack-pine. 

Ten  o'clock  next  day  found  us  seated 
on  a  steep  mountainside  at  the  brink  of  a 
cliff  that  bounded  a  wide  basin.  We  were 
not  sure  where  we  were,  but  we  hoped 
that,  when  we  reached  the  summit  above, 
the  hunting-grounds  we  had  been  seeking 
would  lie  revealed  before  us,  though  we 
had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  perhaps  they 
lay  in  a  range  we  saw  farther  ahead — a 
range  so  distant  that  I  knew  in  my  heart 
that  we  w^ould  never  reach  it.  The  going 
up  the  mountain  had  been  both  steep  and 
rough,  and  both  of  us  were  winded  and 
weary.  For  days  I  had  been  travelling 
on  will  rather  than  physical  strength,  and 
even  the  will  was  about  exhausted.  I  ac- 
tually had  begun  to  doubt  whether  my 
tortured  leg  muscles  could  be  made  to 
lift  me  to  the  yet  distant  summit. 

Before  and  beneath  us  there  unfold- 
ed another  magnificent  panorama.  Far 
away  and  much  below  us  lay  the  Finlay 
and  the  gorge  of  the  Long  Canyon,  while 
to  our  right  we  could  see  the  pond-studded 
valley  of  Porcupine  Creek,  a  stream  flow- 
ing down  from  the  north.  Beyond  the 
Finlay  valley  towered  the  many  forbid- 
ding, snow-capped  peaks  of  the  range  that 
I  had  come  to  call  the  '' Kitchener  Moun- 
tains." Even  the  basin  closer  at  hand 
was  a  spectacle  well  worth  beholding. 
At  the  head  and  on  the  sides  it  was 
hemmed  in  by  cliffs,  and  it  ended  far  be- 
low in  a  sea  of  green  timber.  Its  floor 
was  carpeted  in  places  with  grass,  inter- 
spersed with  heaps  of  slide  rock  and 
clumps  of  bushes. 

As  we  had  been  climbing  along  the  edge 
of  the  basin  for  an  hour  or  more,  my  in- 
terest in  the  spectacle  had  waned,  and  I 
was  sitting  in  a  sort  of  lethargy  when  Joe 
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crept    up    close    to    me    and    whispered 
eagerly : 

"There's  a  bear  over  yonder!" 
He  pointed  with  his  finger  and,  look- 
ing in  the  direction  he  indicated,  I  saw 
instantly  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  At 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  cliffs  near  the  head 
of  the  basin  and  well  toward  the  opposite 
side,  on  a  little  slope  covered  with  blue- 


Now,  four  hundred  yards  is  not  such  a 
terrifically  long  distance  in  target-shoot- 
ing when  you  know  the  distance  of  the 
target;  but  it  is  a  very  long  shot  on  a 
mountainside  when  you  have  to  estimate 
the  range  and  when  your  eating  or  going 
hungry  depends  upon  success  or  failure. 

Eagerly  we  looked  around  for  some 
route  that  would  bring  us  closer.     There 


Gibson's  place,  just  above  FInlay  Forks. 


berry  bushes,  there  was  a  black  bear. 
He  was  busy  eating  berries  and  his  glossy 
hair  rippled  beautifully  in  the  wind.  We 
slunk  down  on  the  cliff- top  and  lay  watch- 
ing him.  We  were  both  desperately  anx- 
ious, to  kill  that  bear.     We  needed  him  ! 

"How  far  is  he?"  I  whispered. 

"  Four  or  five  hundred  yards,"  said  Joe. 

It  was  too  far  to  take  a  chance  when  so 
much  was  at  stake,  and  we  looked  round 
to  find  a  way  of  getting  closer.  Farther 
up  the  rim  of  the  basin  a  sort  of  cliff  pen- 
insula projected  out  some  distance.  We 
clambered  down  the  cliff  on  which  we  lay 
and  scrambled  over  slide  rock  to  that 
point  of  vantage.  We  had  hoped  to  find 
ourselves  in  good  shooting  distance,  but 
when  we  peered  over  the  edge  he  still 
seemed  a  long  way  off,  four  hundred  yards 
at  least.  I  took  a  look  at  him  through 
my  Lyman  sights  and  the  front  bead  just 
covered  his  whole  body. 
Vol.  LXII.— 7 


seemed  to  be  none.  If  we  attempted  to 
descend  into  the  basin  and  sneak  nearer, 
we  would  almost  certainly  be  heard  or 
seen.  A  detour  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  be- 
low which  the  bear  was  feeding  would  re- 
quire an  hour  or  more  and,  besides,  the 
wind  was  unfavorable.  For  a  time,  there- 
fore, we  did  nothing  and  simply  lay  there 
on  the  cliff  watching  him  and  hoping  he 
would  come  nearer. 

Though  it  was  late  in  the  day  for  a  bear 
to  be  feeding,  he  still  seemed  to  be  very 
hungry;  through  my  glasses  I  could  see 
him  gobbling  down  blueberries,  stems 
and  all,  like  a  champion  pie-eater  at  a 
county  fair.  By  and  by  he  apparently 
thinned  out  the  supply  on  that  slope  and 
moved  twenty  or  thirty  yards  toward  us 
to  another;  evidently  this  proved  dis- 
appointing, for  he  remained  there  only  a 
minute  or  two  and  fed  back  toward  the 
first. 
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The  suspense  of  waiting  was  very  try- 
ing to  me,  and  I  discussed  with  Joe  the 
practicabiUty  of  making  a  short  detour  up 
the  rim,  chmbing  down  into  the  basin, 
and  trying  to  sneak  closer  behind  the 
point  of  a  projecting  cHff.  I  was  eager 
but  calm  enough  and  had  my  nerves  well 
under  control,  but  Joe  evidently  thought 
that  I  had  not,  for  he  kept  saying: 

"Don't  get  excited!  Don't  get  ex- 
cited 1" 


presence,  nor  had  he  yet  made  us  out. 
He  had  heard  merely  the  report  of  the 
rifle  and  the  spat  of  the  bullet,  and  the 
echoes  had  confused  him.  For  a  few 
moments  he  stood  perfectly  still,  then  ran 
right  in  our  direction  for  perhaps  thirty 
yards  and  hid  in  a  little  patch  of  brush 
about  the  size  of  a  small  room.  His  be- 
havior throws  light  upon  many  alleged 
'^ charges"  made  by  bears  whose  only 
thought  is  escape. 
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He  needed  the  advice  himself,  for  just 
after  he  had  uttered  the  words  for  the 
third  or  fourth  time 

"Bang!"  rang  out  a  shot.  "Spat!" 
went  a  bullet  against  the  rocks  a  hundred 
feet  perhaps  from  the  bear.  "Bang!" 
in  diminuendo  came  the  echo  from  the 
cliffs  opposite. 

He  had  been  keeping  his  rifle — he  did 
not  know  it — at  full  cock,  and,  happen- 
ing unconsciously  to  tighten  his  finger 
on  the  trigger,  the  weapon  had  responded 
as  described.  At  that  moment  I  could 
cheerfully  have  kicked  him  off  the  cliff 
and  emptied  five  soft-nosed  .401  bullets 
into  his  carcass,  but  I  contented  myself 
with  an  expletive  or  two  and  turned  my 
attention  to  the  bear. 

I  saw  a  most  interesting  scene.  The 
animal  had  been  totally  unaware  of  our 


For  several  minutes  he  remained  in  the 
bushes  out  of  sight;  then  sneaked  out  on 
the  other  side  and  set  off  as  if  he  had  se- 
lected a  destination  and  meant  to  reach 
it.  It  was  clear  that  the  time  had  come 
to  shoot  and,  in  view  of  our  urgent  need 
of  meat,  we  had  already  agreed  that  both 
should  fire.  My  rear  sight  was  set  at 
three  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Lying 
prone  on  the  cliff- top,  with  my  elbows  rest- 
ing firmly  on  the  rock,  I  was  favorably 
stationed  for  a  shot,  and  when  he  paused 
for  a  few  seconds,  broadside  on,  I  took 
a  short  but  careful  aim  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  He  lurched  to  the  shot,  then  re- 
covered himself  and  started  down-hill  at 
a  considerable  pace,  but  we  saw  clearly 
that  I  had  broken  his  left  hind  leg.  Joe 
fired  twice  in  quick  succession,  and  when 
the  animal  paused  once  more  I  let  drive 
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and  again  Joe  pulled  trigger.  At  my  shot 
the  beast  seemed  to  collapse,  yet  again 
he  pulled  himself  together  and,  half  run- 
ning, half  sliding,  down  a  steep  slope, 
disappeared  in  a  considerable  thicket  of 
scrubby  birch  and  poplars. 

We  commanded  a  view  of  all  the  exits 
from  this  thicket,  and  I  was  confident 
that,  wounded  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
climb  the  slope,  my  only  fear  being  that 
he  might  make  off  down  the  basin.  So  I 
left  Joe  on  the  cliff  to  keep  watch  w^hile 
I  hastily  took  off  my  heavy  boots  and 
scrambled  down  the  face  of  the  cliff  and 
got  below  the  bear.  Then  slowly  and 
cautiously  I  crept  into  the  thicket,  but 
my  caution  proved  useless,  for  presently 
I  saw  a  spot  where  the  grass  was  bent 
down  and  where  both  earth  and  grass 
wxre  copiously  covered  with  frothy  red 
blood,  the  sure  sign  of  a  lung  shot;  fol- 
lowing this  trail  w^ith  my  eyes  I  saw  the 
bear  lying  dead  as  a  wedge  against  the 
trunk  of  a  sapling.  A  sort  of  bellow  he 
had  uttered  as  I  was  descending  the  cliff 
had  evidently  been  his  death-cry. 

He  was  a  fine,  fat  black  bear,  not  too 
old,  and  his  coat,  for  the  fall,  was  unusu- 
ally good;  in  short,  he  was  w^hat  our  trap- 
per friend  Scott,  on  Parsnip  River,  calls 
"si  ripe  bear."  When  we  came  to  skin 
him  we  found  that  two  bullets  had  struck 
him.  One  had  hit  his  left  thigh,  tearing 
the  muscles  badly  and  shattering  the 
bone.  The  other  had  penetrated  his  left 
front  leg,  had  passed  out  under  the  arm- 
pit, had  entered  the  body,  and  had  passed 
out  on  the  other  side.  When  Joe  exam- 
ined these  holes  he  said: 

''Of  course,  you  hit  him  first  in  the  hind 
leg,  but  that  bullet-hole  in  the  shoulder 
looks  like  a  .30-30  hole  to  me." 

I  felt  sure,  from  the  bear's  behavior, 
that  my  second  bullet  had  gone  home, 
and  I  saw  that  the  entrance  hole  was 
plenty  big  enough  to  admit  a  .401  pellet. 
We  did  not  argue  the  matter,  but  I  set 
out  down  the  basin  for  some  water — a 
long,  hard  job,  for  I  had  to  descend  at 
least  a  thousand  feet.  When  I  returned 
Joe  had  the  bear  cut  up,  and  within  the 
body  cavity  he  had  found  the  outside 
casing  of  the  bullet.  He  handed  it  to  me. 
It  was  from  a  .401.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  deny  that  I  felt  pleased  that  it  was  so. 

The  sun  had  sunk  almost  to  setting  that 


afternoon  when  wt  at  last  reached  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  we  had  begun 
to  climb  that  morning.  We  had  trav- 
elled slow^ly,  but  it  had  been  a  satisfactory 
day.  We  had  a  bearskin  wdth  us  and  an 
abundance  of  meat.  Luck  had  changed. 
The  situation  w^as  saved. 

A  pleasant  prospect  lay  before  us. 
The  mountain  on  w^hich  we  stood  sloped 
down  a  few  hundred  feet  to  a  high  alpine 
valley,  partly  overgrown  with  balsam- 
trees  but  w^ith  large  grassy  areas  also. 
Beyond  rose  a  lofty  range  of  mountains, 
the  summits  of  which  wTre  craggy  and 
rugged  to  the  last  degree,  but  the  slopes 
of  which  were  delightfully  smooth  and 
covered  with  grass.  Here  and  there  both 
up  and  down  the  range  were  fine  big 
basins,  and  in  one  of  them  gleamed  a  tiny 
lakelet. 

On  the  slope  of  the  mountain  directly 
opposite  I  noted  a  patch  of  green  herbage 
that  contrasted  strongly  wdth  the  dead 
brown  of  most  of  the  grass  and  that  evi- 
dently marked  the  spot  where  a  tiny  rill 
took  its  rise.  The  patch  was  fully  two 
miles  away,  and  the  light  was  beginning 
to  fail,  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could 
discern  some  tiny  objects,  no  bigger  than 
small  bugs,  moving  about  on  it.  I 
trained  my  glasses  on  the  patch  and  saw 
that  I  had  made  no  mistake.  Four  or 
five  w^hitish  animals  were  grazing  on  the 
slope,  one  of  them  considerably  darker 
than  the  rest.  Whether  they  were  moun- 
tain goats  or  mountain  sheep  I  could  not 
be  sure ;  beyond  question  they  were  game. 

It  seemed  that  at  last  we  had  reached 
the  happy  hunting-grounds ! 

XI.     stone's  mountain  sheep 

It  was  too  late  to  go  after  the  animals 
that  day,  so  wx  hurried  down  into  the 
valley  and  made  camp  in  a  secluded  spot 
in  a  grove  of  balsam.  A  little  brook 
meandered  down  the  valley,  sometimes 
above  the  mossy  ground,  sometimes  be- 
neath it,  furnishing  a  supply  of  clear, 
cold  water,  while  there  were  plenty  of 
dead  trees  for  firewood.  As  we  expected 
to  remain  here  for  some  days,  we  cut 
an  extra-large  supply  of  fragrant  balsam 
boughs  and  made  ourselves  the  most  com- 
fortable beds  of  the  whole  trip. 

That  night  and  again  next  morning  we 
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We  stopped  for  an  hour  at  the  hunting-camp  of  a  party  of  Indians. — Page  59. 


filled  up  on  fried  bear-steak,  and,  after 
tacking  up  the  bear-hide  on  two  trees 
that  grew  conveniently  close  together 
near  the  tent,  we  set  off  with  the  rifles 
and  cameras  to  investigate  the  slope  on 
which  the  afternoon  before  we  had  seen 
the  wild  animals.  Although  I  had  little 
expectation  that  they  would  still  be  there, 
when  we  neared  timber  line  and  could 
command  a  view  of  the  slope  w^e  ex- 
amined the  slope  carefully  through  our 
glasses.  At  first  we  saw  nothing,  and 
Joe  had  given  over  looking,  but  by  and 
by  I  noticed  a  slight  movement  not  far 
from  the  green  patch  and  presently  I 
made  out  the  back  of  some  animal. 
From  where  we  lay  the  slope  looked  al- 
most as  level  as  a  lawn,  but  it  was  clear 
that  there  must  be  a  small  depression  and 
that  the  animal  I  saw  was  standing  in  it. 
The  back  disappeared  for  a  time,  then 
reappeared,  and  presently  parts  of  two 
other  animals  came  into  view.  By  and 
by  I  caught  sight  of  a  set  of  spiral-shaped 
horns  and  I  knew  that  the  animals  were 
mountain  sheep.  Whether  they  had  re- 
mained there  all  night  or  had  slept  on 
the  cliffs  and  had  returned  inHhe  early 
morning  we  could  not  know;  all  we  did 
know  was  that  there  they  were  now  and 
that  it  was  our  problem  to  get  them. 

But  how?     The  wind,  to  be  sure,  was 
favorable,  but  the  spot  they  had  selected 
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was  on  a  grassy  mountainside  hundreds 
of  yards  from  any  appreciable  cover. 
Joe  declared  flatly  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  within  shooting  distance. 

For  an  hour  or  so  we  watched  the 
animals  and  studied  the  slope  from  sev- 
eral different  points.  I  expected  any 
minute  that  the  sheep  would  start  up  the 
mountain,  and  it  was  clear  that  if  they 
once  reached  the  cliffs  our  chance  of 
getting  them  would  be  small.  Merely 
to  lie  watching  them  seemed  useless,  for 
there  was  no  likelihood  that  they  would 
descend  the  mountain  toward  us. 

A  little  to  our  left  ran  a  shallow  gully 
formed  by  the  brook  that  took  its  rise  at 
the  green  patch  near  the  sheep.  Study- 
ing the  slope  intently  through  my  glasses, 
I  thought  I  perceived  a  possibility  of  fol- 
lowing up  this  gully  as  far  as  it  went  and 
then  of  making  an  approach  behind  a 
small  swell  that  rose  four  or  five  feet 
above  the  general  level  of  the  slope  to 
the  right  of  and  a  little  below  the  animals. 
I  explained  the  plan  to  Joe,  told  him  that 
I  meant  to  make  the  trial,  then  crawled 
away  toward  the  gully.  His  silence  was 
eloquent  of  his  disapproval  and  of  his  be- 
lief that  I  would  fail.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  was  myself  far  from  confident  of  suc- 
cess. Should  the  animals  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  move  a  little  distance  in 
any  direction  they  could  not  fail  to  see  me. 
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I  resolved  to  neglect  no  precautions, 
for  it  was  not  improbable  that  this  would 
be  my  only  chance  at  sheep.  I  took 
plenty  of  time,  even  to  making  the  walk 
up  the  gully;  arrived  where  it  ended,  I 
rested  a  bit  to  steady  my  nerves  and 
reconnoitre.  I  also  took  off  my  heavy 
boots.  This  left  nothing  on  my  feet  ex- 
cept a  pair  of  woollen  socks.  I  had  no 
moccasins,  for  the  largest  pair  available 
at  Grahame  had  proved  too  small  1 

By  taking  advantage  of  a  clump  of 
low,  creeping  juniper  I  was  able  to  crawl 
unnoticed  from  the  gully  and  get  behind 
the  swell,  and  thence  worm  my  way  up 
the  slope.  I  felt  horribly  exposed  and 
would  not  have  been  surprised  at  any 
moment  to  see  the  animals  go  dashing 
away.  Joe  said  afterw^ard  that  once  the 
biggest  ram  did,  in  fact,  w^alk  a  few  steps 
in  my  direction  and  stand,  with  head 
thrown  proudly  back,  scrutinizing  the 
landscape.  Joe  thought  that  I  had  cer- 
tainly been  seen,  but  it  was  not  so,  for 
the  ram  w^alked  back  again  and  lay  down. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour,  perhaps, 
after  I  started  on  the  stalk  I  reached  the 
lower  edge  of  the  little  rise  behind  which 
I  had  made  my  approach  and  knew  that  I 
must  not  be  more  than  a  hundred  yards 


from  the  animals.  I  felt  that  only  a 
stroke  of  horribly  bad  luck  could  now 
prevent  me  from  obtaining  at  least  a  fair 
running  shot.  I  rested  again  until  my 
pulse  was  normal;  then,  slow  almost  as 
a  snail,  I  crept  up  the  little  swell  till  I 
had  almost  reached  its  summit,  and  again 
I  rested.  I  had  decided  that  it  would  be 
better  to  rise  up  than  to  attempt  to  crawl 
in  sight  of  the  animals,  for  the  summit 
was  so  round  and  the  whole  swell  so 
nearly  level  that  it  was  more  than  proba- 
ble that  the  sheep  would  catch  sight  of 
me  before  I  could  catch  sight  of  them. 
Quietly  I  rose  part-way  up,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  I  was  as  yet  not  quite  near 
enough.  Once  more  I  edged  myself 
closer,  rested  again,  rose  quickly  to  my 
feet. 

Forty  yards  ahead,  half  hidden  in  a 
hollow  and  by  some  tall  grass,  stood  what 
seemed  to  be  a  young  ram.  I  quickly 
fired  for  his  shoulder.  The  bullet  seemed 
to  paralyze  the  beast  in  his  tracks,  but  he 
did  not  fall,  for  the  bullet,  as  I  afterward 
ascertained,  had  struck  a  bit  too  low  to 
be  immediately  fatal.  I  took  no  chances, 
but  almost  as  quickly  as  I  could  again 
pull  the  trigger  of  the  automatic  sent  in 
another  bullet  that  brought  him  down. 


He  was  a  fine,  fat  black  bear  .   .   .   and  his  cuat  .  .   .   was  unusually  good.— Page  64. 
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Then  I  whirled  toward  the  left,  where, 
through  the  tail  of  my  eye,  I  had  caught 
sight  of  a  commotion.  Forty  yards  from 
the  first  animal  and  perhaps  seventy  from 
me  three  other  sheep  had  sprung  to  their 
feet  from  a  little  hollow,  and  I  saw  that 
one  was  a  good-sized  ram.  He  started 
to  run,  but  before  he  had  gathered  any 
headway  I  caught  him  high  in  the  hip  and 
brought  him  to  a  standstill.  Another 
bullet  finished  him. 

The  other  sheep,  a  ewe  and  a  lamb  ram, 
were  so  startled  and  terrified  that  they 
seemed  completely  dazed.  They  ran  off 
some  distance,  circled,  then  took  their 
stand  on  a  little  rise  not  fifty  yards  from 
me  and  stood  there  staring  with  big, 
wild  eyes.  I  would  have  given  a  good 
deal  for  the  camera  at  that  moment,  for 
the  nearness  and  pose  of  the  sheep  would 
have  enabled  me  to  take  one  of  the  finest 
wild-animal  pictures  ever  secured;  but 
when  Joe  came  pufiing  and  blowing  up 
the  mountainside  with  the  graflex  they 
ran  off.  They  hung  around,  however, 
for  some  time,  and  I  succeeded  in  taking 
a  distant  picture  of  them.  Finally,  they 
circled  far  enough  to  get  our  wind,  then 
made  their  way  up  the  mountain  and  we 
saw  them  no  more. 

The  animals  whose  careless  watch  had 
led  to  the  death  of  two  of  their  number 
were  Stone's  mountain  sheep  (Ovis  stonei). 
These  creatures  seem  to  form  a  sort  of 
connecting  link  between  the  ordinary 
bighorns  of  the  United  States  and  south- 
ern Canada  and  the  white  sheep  yet 
farther  north.  The  color  varies  with  the 
sexes  and  even  ^Adth  individuals  of  the 
same  sex.  The  ewe  appeared  to  be  prac- 
tically white  all  over,  except  for  a  black 
tail.  The  back,  sides,  and  the  fronts 
of  the  legs  of  the  bigger  ram  were  dark 
brown  in  color,  with  a  few  scattered  gray- 
ish hairs  interspersed;  the  backs  of  the 
legs,  the  belly,  and  the  rump  were  a  dirty 
white;  the  diminutive  tail  was  almost 
black;  the  neck  and  head  were  iron-gray, 
the  head  almost  white.  In  this  last  re- 
spect the  animal  was  hardly  a  typical 
Stone's  sheep  and  showed  a  tendency 
toward  the  markings  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  Fannin's  sheep.  Both  the  animals 
slain  were  large,  the  bigger  weighing  prob- 
ably close  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  but  its  horns  were  not  so  mas- 


sive as  they  would  later  have  become. 
Close  by  where  they  fell  we  picked  up  a 
single  larger  horn  that  had  probably  be- 
longed to  a  ram  killed  by  the  Indians. 

We  took  the  skin  of  the  larger  sheep 
entire  (and,  of  course,  the  head),  for  I  was 
under  an  impression  that  no  complete 
specimens  of  sheep  had  been  taken  out 
of  that  country,  and  I  have  since  learned 
from  ]Mr.  E.  A.  Preble  that  the  Biological 
Survey  has  "no  record  of  their  being 
found  in  that  vicinity." 

We  cut  plenty  of  meat  from  both  the 
sheep,  and  were  busy  most  of  the  next 
two  days  caring  for  our  trophies  and  dry- 
ing meat.  The  sheep  and  bear  skins  had 
to  be  scraped,  the  fat  carefully  removed, 
the  skins  stretched  out  to  dry.  Fortu- 
nately, the  weather  was  clear  and  the  sun 
hot,  so  that  the  drying  was  quickly  and 
well  done.  We  cut  a  great  deal  of  both 
sheep  and  bear  meat  into  strips  and  hung 
it  on  a  rack  that  we  rigged  up  near  the 
fire,  where  it  would  catch  the  sun  and 
also  receive  artificial  heat  as  well.  Meat 
dried  in  this  way  will  last  indefinitely, 
and,  though  the  flavor  is  not  much  to 
boast  of,  the  meat  is  nourishing  and  goes 
well  in  "mulligans"  and  similar  concoc- 
tions. For  my  people  at  home  I  also 
dried  a  few  pounds  of  both  sheep  and 
bear  according  to  Doctor  Hornaday's 
recipe;  that  is,  I  first  rubbed  on  the  raw 
meat  a  mixture  of  black  pepper,  allspice, 
and  salt,  after  which  I  dried  the  strips  in 
the  sun. 

We  were  no  longer  in  danger  of  having 
to  go  hungry.  We  had  great  heaps  of 
both  bear-meat  and  mountain  mutton. 
When  we  tired  of  sheep-meat  we  turned 
to  bear-meat;  we  had  fried  meat  and 
boiled  meat,  and  between  meals  I  even 
stuck  pieces  of  meat  on  sticks  before  the 
fire  and  "siwashed"  them.  Meat  was, 
in  fact,  almost  our  sole  diet,  for  we  had 
only  two  or  three  cups  of  mixed  corn- 
meal  and  flour,  with  plenty  of  salt  and 
tea  but  no  sugar.  Each  meal  we  ate  a 
tiny  piece  of  bannock  and  filled  up  on 
meat  and  tea.  The  amount  of  meat  that 
a  healthy  man  will  consume  under  such 
circumstances  is  unbelievable.  I  am 
afraid  to  tell  how  much  we  really  did 
eat,  and  will  only  say  that  after  this  ex- 
perience I  shall  never  again  doubt  the 
truth  of  stories  of  half  a  dozen  hungry 
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Siwash  consuming  a  whole  caribou  in  a 
single  night. 

We  were  not  alone  in  this  feasting. 
The  Canada  jays,  otherwise  known  as 
'' whiskey-jacks,"  and  ''camp  robbers," 
found  our  meat-rack  irresistibly  attrac- 
tive. There  were  dozens  of  them  squawk- 
ing round  the  camp,  and  not  only  did 
they  gorge  themselves  full,  but  they  car- 
ried off  meat  and  cached  it  for  future 
reference.  Troublesome  as  these  birds 
are,  they  almost  gain  one's  admiration 
by  their  very  boldness  and  impudence. 

For  me  these  were  golden  days.  My 
only  regret  was  that  we  could  not  have 
had  some  of  this  luck  up  the  Quadacha. 
Then  we  would  have  reached  the  glacier  1 

XII.   WE  BUILD  A  RAFT  AND  RUN  PART 
or  THE  LONG  CANYON 

One  fact  at  least  I  learned  from  our  trip 
to  Peace  River  headwaters,  namely:  by 
the  time  one  has  travelled  five  or  six  hun- 
dred miles  by  canoe,  much  of  it  up-stream, 
and  has  toiled  for  wxeks  over  the  moun- 
tains carrying  a  heavy  pack-sack,  he  is  so 
tired  and  worn  out  that  when  he  has  actu- 
ally reached  a  good  hunting  country  he 
has  neither  the  strength  nor  the  ambition 
to  hunt  very  hard.  After  killing  the 
sheep  we  examined  the  country  round 
us  somewhat  casually  but  saw  no  other 
game.  There  were  old  caribou  tracks 
about  the  lake  and  elsewhere,  but  the 
animals  themselves  had  disappeared. 
Neither  did  the  carcasses  of  the  sheep  at- 
tract a  grizzly  as  we  had  hoped;  in  fact, 
there  seemed  to  be  very  few  bears  of  any 
sort  in  that  country. 

To  tell  the  truth  I  was  somewhat  sick 
of  slaughter;  we  already  had  all  the 
trophies  we  could  carry;  and  if  we  had 
secured  a  caribou  head  we  should  have 
been  compelled  to  make  a  special  trip  to 
bring  it  out,  a  matter  of  ten  days  at  least. 
Thus  far  the  w^eather  had  been  reasonably 
good,  though  a  fire  at  night  had  become 
a  necessity;  but  the  time  of  year  had 
come  when  a  blizzard  might  strike  down 
any  day. 

And  we  were  a  long  way,  a  very  long 
way,  "  from  Tipperary  "  !  We  were  thirty 
miles  at  least  from  our  three  cups  of  flour 
and  meal  at  the  Long  Canyon ;  from  there 
by  river  to  our  cache  and  canoe  was  over 


twenty  more.  Fifty  miles  in  a  civilized 
country  does  not  seem  far,  but  we  ex- 
pected to  be  a  week  or  thereabouts  in 
reaching  the  longed-for  supplies  in  our 
main  cache.  After  that  would  come  the 
canoe-trip  down  the  Finlay,  down  Peace 
River  through  the  Rockies,  around  the 
great  canyon,  and  from  Hudson's  Hope 
to  railhead  at  Peace  River  Crossing. 

So  we  said  good-by  to  the  "happy  hunt- 
ing-grounds," and  turned  our  faces  toward 
home. 

A  long  day  of  hard  work  brought  us  to 
a  great  wide  marshy  meadow  that  we 
had  passed  on  the  way  out,  and  here  we 
rested  for  a  day  and  dried  our  hides  and 
meat  more  thoroughly.  Twice  at  this 
place  I  saw  a  moose,  so  enormous  in  size 
and  with  such  a  "bell"  that  the  first 
evening  I  was  sure  it  was  a  bull,  only  to 
discover  the  next  that  it  was  really  only 
an  exceptionally  big  cow.  On  the  latter 
occasion  I  lay  on  a  httle  high  island  in 
the  marsh  and  for  more  than  an  hour 
watched  her  feed  along  a  little  creek  that 
was  partly  overgrown  with  willows. 

Another  hard  day's  journey  brought  us 
to  the  Long  Canyon.  Along  the  way  we 
had  been  thinking,  and  our  conclusion 
was  that  we  did  not  want  to  cover  on  foot 
the  twenty-three  miles  of  rough  country 
that  still  lay  between  us  and  our  canoe 
and  cache.  Furthermore,  we  were  both 
desperately  eager  to  reach  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible  a  certain  pot  of  Wag- 
staff's  jam  that  lay  in  that  cache.  Now, 
ordinarily  I  care  nothing  for  jam,  and  I 
presume  that  my  appetite  on  this  occa- 
sion and  Joe's  admitted  hankering  for  the 
same  article  w^re  due  to  the  fact  that  for 
nearly  two  weeks  we  had  been  without 
sugar  or  sweets  of  any  sort  except  a  few 
bars  of  milk  chocolate. 

Our  final  conclusion  was  that  we  would 
not  walk.  In  my  pack-sack  reposed 
eight  ten-penny  nails.  In  the  cache 
erected  by  the  prospectors  there  were  a 
few  nails  that  could  be  salvaged.  On  the 
morning  after  our  arrival  at  the  canyon 
we  set  to  work  with  our  one  hatchet,  and 
by  a  little  after  three  that  afternoon  we 
had  completed  a  raft  composed  of  five 
dry  spruce  logs  held  together  with  the 
above-mentioned  nails,  our  pack-straps, 
some  medicated  gauze,  and  various  other 
odds  and  ends. 
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We  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
stretch  of  river  that  lay  below  us,  except 
that  it  was  very  rough  and  that  the  pros- 
pectors had  managed  to  get  their  boats 
up  to  the  beach  where  we  had  constructed 
our  raft.  Whether  or  not  they  had  car- 
ried their  craft  around  any  obstacles  we 


that  spun  us  wildly  about  in  a  way  that 
reminded  me  of  the  ditty: 

"  Swing  me  around  again,  Willie, 
Don't  let  my  feet  touch  the  ground! " 

By  dint  of  desperate  poling  we  got  into 
the   current  asain   and  went 
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did  not  know.  We  did  know  that  our 
craft  would  go  to  pieces  if  it  received  a 
shock.  But  the  rapids  and  whirlpools 
could  go  hang !  We  were  going  to  have 
that  jam,  and  to  have  it  that  very  eve- 
ning ! 

We  launched  our  craft  Xecessity,  placed 
our  belongings,  well  tied  up  in  the  balloon- 
silk  tent,  upon  it,  and,  after  I  had  taken 
two  pictures,  pushed  off  into  the  current. 
In  our  hurry  we  left  one  of  our  bags  of 
dried  meat  which  we  had  lugged  so 
far  lying  upon  the  beach — to  the  great 
joy,  no  doubt,  of  some  lynx,  coyote,  or 
bear. 

The  ride  that  followed  was  decidedly 
the  most  exhilarating  it  has  ever  been  my 
good  fortune  to  enjoy.  We  were  almost 
immediately  in  rough  water,  and,  past  the 
first  bend,  we  were  caught  by  a  whirlpool 


madly  along  between  the  steep  rock  walls. 
In  some  places  we  were  able  to  find  pole 
bottom  and  keep  our  craft  reasonably 
straight;  where  the  poles  would  not  reach 
we  used  some  rude  sweeps  that  we  had 
made  by  nailing  blocks  of  wood  to  short 
poles.  Our  great  concern,  of  course,  was 
not  to  hit  a  rock,  of  which  there  were 
many,  for  we  knew  that  the  raft  was  too 
frail  to  stand  much  pounding  and  would 
easily  go  to  pieces.  Our  plight  in  case  it 
had  done  so  would  not  have  been  enviable, 
for  even  this  high  up  the  Finlay  is  a  big 
river,  there  were  few  landing-places,  and 
Joe,  though  an  old  riverman,  could  not 
swim. 

Luckily  the  water  was  wonderfully 
clear,  so  that  we  could  see  dangers  re- 
markably well;  in  fact,  it  was  so  clear 
that  repeatedly  we  thought  ourselves  in 
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Siwash  consuming  a  whole  caribou  in  a 
single  night. 

We  were  not  alone  in  this  feasting. 
The  Canada  jays,  otherwise  known  as 
''whiskey-jacks,"  and  "camp  robbers," 
found  our  meat-rack  irresistibly  attrac- 
tive. There  were  dozens  of  them  squawk- 
ing round  the  camp,  and  not  only  did 
they  gorge  themselves  full,  but  they  car- 
ried off  meat  and  cached  it  for  future 
reference.  Troublesome  as  these  birds 
are,  they  almost  gain  one's  admiration 
by  their  very  boldness  and  impudence. 

For  me  these  were  golden  days.  My 
only  regret  was  that  we  could  not  have 
had  some  of  this  luck  up  the  Quadacha. 
Then  we  would  have  reached  the  glacier  1 

XII.   WE  BUILD  A  RAFT  AND  RUN  PART 
OF  THE  LONG  CANYON 

One  fact  at  least  I  learned  from  our  trip 
to  Peace  River  headwaters,  namely:  by 
the  time  one  has  travelled  five  or  six  hun- 
dred miles  by  canoe,  much  of  it  up-stream, 
and  has  toiled  for  weeks  over  the  moun- 
tains carrying  a  heavy  pack-sack,  he  is  so 
tired  and  worn  out  that  when  he  has  actu- 
ally reached  a  good  hunting  country  he 
has  neither  the  strength  nor  the  ambition 
to  hunt  very  hard.  After  killing  the 
sheep  we  examined  the  country  round 
us  somewhat  casually  but  saw  no  other 
game.  There  w^re  old  caribou  tracks 
about  the  lake  and  elsewhere,  but  the 
animals  themselves  had  disappeared. 
Neither  did  the  carcasses  of  the  sheep  at- 
tract a  grizzly  as  we  had  hoped;  in  fact, 
there  seemed  to  be  very  few  bears  of  any 
sort  in  that  country. 

To  tell  the  truth  I  was  somewhat  sick 
of  slaughter;  we  already  had  all  the 
trophies  we  could  carry;  and  if  we  had 
secured  a  caribou  head  we  should  have 
been  compelled  to  make  a  special  trip  to 
bring  it  out,  a  matter  of  ten  days  at  least. 
Thus  far  the  weather  had  been  reasonably 
good,  though  a  fire  at  night  had  become 
a  necessity;  but  the  time  of  year  had 
come  when  a  blizzard  might  strike  down 
any  day. 

And  we  \\ere  a  long  way,  a  very  long 
way,  "  from  Tipperary  "  I  We  were  thirty 
miles  at  least  from  our  three  cups  of  flour 
and  meal  at  the  Long  Canyon;  from  there 
by  river  to  our  cache  and  canoe  was  over 


twenty  more.  Fifty  miles  in  a  civilized 
country  does  not  seem  far,  but  we  ex- 
pected to  be  a  week  or  thereabouts  in 
reaching  the  longed-for  supplies  in  our 
main  cache.  After  that  would  come  the 
canoe-trip  down  the  Finlay,  down  Peace 
River  through  the  Rockies,  around  the 
great  canyon,  and  from  Hudson's  Hope 
to  railhead  at  Peace  River  Crossing. 

So  we  said  good-by  to  the  "happy  hunt- 
ing-grounds," and  turned  our  faces  toward 
home. 

A  long  day  of  hard  work  brought  us  to 
a  great  wide  marshy  meadow  that  we 
had  passed  on  the  way  out,  and  here  we 
rested  for  a  day  and  dried  our  hides  and 
meat  more  thoroughly.  Twice  at  this 
place  I  saw  a  moose,  so  enormous  in  size 
and  with  such  a  "bell"  that  the  first 
evening  I  was  sure  it  was  a  bull,  only  to 
discover  the  next  that  it  was  really  only 
an  exceptionally  big  cow.  On  the  latter 
occasion  I  lay  on  a  httle  high  island  in 
the  marsh  and  for  more  than  an  hour 
watched  her  feed  along  a  little  creek  that 
was  partly  overgrown  wdth  willows. 

Another  hard  day's  journey  brought  us 
to  the  Long  Canyon.  Along  the  way  we 
had  been  thinking,  and  our  conclusion 
was  that  we  did  not  want  to  cover  on  foot 
the  twenty-three  miles  of  rough  country 
that  still  lay  between  us  and  our  canoe 
and  cache.  Furthermore,  we  were  both 
desperately  eager  to  reach  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible  a  certain  pot  of  Wag- 
staff's  jam  that  lay  in  that  cache.  Now, 
ordinarily  I  care  nothing  for  jam,  and  I 
presume  that  my  appetite  on  this  occa- 
sion and  Joe's  admitted  hankering  for  the 
same  article  were  due  to  the  fact  that  for 
nearly  two  weeks  we  had  been  without 
sugar  or  sweets  of  any  sort  except  a  few 
bars  of  milk  chocolate. 

Our  final  conclusion  was  that  we  would 
not  walk.  In  my  pack-sack  reposed 
eight  ten-penny  nails.  In  the  cache 
erected  by  the  prospectors  there  were  a 
few  nails  that  could  be  salvaged.  On  the 
morning  after  our  arrival  at  the  canyon 
we  set  to  work  with  our  one  hatchet,  and 
by  a  Uttle  after  three  that  afternoon  we 
had  completed  a  raft  composed  of  five 
dry  spruce  logs  held  together  with  the 
above-mentioned  nails,  our  pack-straps, 
some  medicated  gauze,  and  various  other 
odds  and  ends. 
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We  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
stretch  of  river  that  lay  below  us,  except 
that  it  was  very  rough  and  that  the  pros- 
pectors had  managed  to  get  their  boats 
up  to  the  beach  where  we  had  constructed 
our  raft.  Whether  or  not  they  had  car- 
ried their  craft  around  anv  obstacles  we 


that  spun  us  wildly  about  in  a  way  that 
reminded  me  of  the  ditty: 

"  Swing  me  around  again,  Willie, 
Don't  let  my  feet  touch  the  ground!/' 

By  dint  of  desperate  poling  we  got  into 
the   current  again    and  went    careering 
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did  not  know.  We  did  know  that  our 
craft  would  go  to  pieces  if  it  received  a 
shock.  But  the  rapids  and  whirlpools 
could  go  hang !  We  were  going  to  have 
that  jam,  and  to  have  it  that  very  eve- 
ning I 

We  launched  our  craft  Necessity,  placed 
our  belongings,  well  tied  up  in  the  balloon- 
silk  tent,  upon  it,  and,  after  I  had  taken 
two  pictures,  pushed  off  into  the  current. 
In  our  hurry  we  left  one  of  our  bags  of 
dried  meat  which  we  had  lugged  so 
far  lying  upon  the  beach — to  the  great 
joy,  no  doubt,  of  some  lynx,  coyote,  or 
bear. 

The  ride  that  followed  was  decidedly 
the  most  exhilarating  it  has  ever  been  my 
good  fortune  to  enjoy.  We  were  almost 
immediately  in  rough  water,  and,  past  the 
first  bend,  we  were  caught  by  a  whirlpool 


madly  along  between  the  steep  rock  walls. 
In  some  places  we  were  able  to  find  pole 
bottom  and  keep  our  craft  reasonably 
straight;  where  the  poles  would  not  reach 
we  used  some  rude  sweeps  that  we  had 
made  by  nailing  blocks  of  wood  to  short 
poles.  Our  great  concern,  of  course,  was 
not  to  hit  a  rock,  of  which  there  were 
many,  for  we  knew  that  the  raft  was  too 
frail  to  stand  much  pounding  and  would 
easily  go  to  pieces.  Our  plight  in  case  it 
had  done  so  would  not  have  been  enviable, 
for  even  this  high  up  the  Finlay  is  a  big 
river,  there  were  few  landing-places,  and 
Joe,  though  an  old  riverman,  could  not 
swim. 

Luckily  the  water  was  wonderfully 
clear,  so  that  we  could  see  dangers  re- 
markably well;  in  fact,  it  was  so  clear 
that  repeatedly  we  thought  ourselves  in 
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danger  from  rocks  that  really  lay  far  be- 
low the  surface.  We  could  only  travel  as 
fast  as  the  current,  but  that  carried  us 
along  at  racing  speed,  and  as  we  swept 
over  the  clear  depths  we  again  felt,  as  on 
Crooked  River,  the  sensation  of  flying. 
The  play  of  light  on  the  gorgeously  col- 
ored boulders  which  formed  the  bottom 
added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  and  novelty 
of  the  ride. 

Though  the  swells  dashed  repeatedly 
over  our  craft,  we  experienced  little  sense 
of  danger.  Was  not  each  moment  bring- 
ing us  nearer  the  coveted  pot  of  jam? 
The  most  ticklish  moment  came  when  we 
neared  a  long  chute  down  which  the  river 
plunged  at  tremendous  speed.  We  could 
see  the  rocks  as  distinctly  as  if  there  had 
been  no  water  there,  and  doubted  whether 
our  craft  would  find  clearance,  but  we 
headed  her  straight  in  and  shot  through 
without  a  scratch. 

A  few  miles  below  the  starting-point  the 
walls  of  the  canyon  fell  away,  and  on  the 
left  bank  we  saw  the  "Irish  Cabin,"  a  de- 
serted shack  built  by  a  trapper  a  few 
years  before.  From  this  point  onward 
the  left  bank  is  a  continuous  low  flat  as 
far  as  the  Fox  River  Mountains.  On  the 
right  hand  the  mountains  continue  much 
farther  down,  and  around  the  head  of 
Bower  Creek,  a  swift  stream  that  empties 
into  the  Finlay  a  couple  of  miles  below 
Irish  Cabin,  there  are  some  fine  eleva- 
tions that  look  as  if  they  might  be  good 
for  both  sheep  and  caribou.  If  we  had 
had  our  canoe  and  supplies  at  the  mouth 
of  this  creek,  I  w^ould  have  examined  this 
country  for  a  few  days,  but  as  it  was  we 
drifted  by  without  stopping. 

Below  Bower  Creek  the  river  slowed 
down  somewhat,  but  kept  up  a  good  pace 
everywhere,  especially  at  the  ripples. 
The  mountains  on  the  right  hand  now  fell 
behind,  while  the  Fox  River  range  began 
to  loom  nearer.     We  could  see  this  range. 


the  scene  of  earlier  trials,  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  its  bunch-grass-covered  slopes, 
its  ragged  black  peaks,  and  the  golden 
mantle  of  frost-touched  aspens  that 
clothed  its  foot-hills  made  up  a  splendid 
spectacle.  This  range  has  thus  far  re- 
ceived no  name.  I  should  very  much  like 
to  see  it  called  the  Joffre  Range — after  a 
very  noble  Frenchman — and  have  so  set 
it  down  upon  the  maps. 

From  this  point  of  vantage  it  was  clear 
that  we  had  climbed  the  range  at  about 
the  worst  place  possible,  and  that  if  we 
had  ascended  the  river  a  few  miles  farther, 
we  would  have  had  a  much  easier  climb 
and  would  have  saved  about  a  day  of  hard 
labor.  But  such  is  one  of  the  penalties  of 
penetrating  a  strange  country  without  a 
guide.  It  was  evident  that  the  Indians 
took  advantage  of  this  shorter  route  to 
reach  both  the  mountains  and  some  good 
moose-ponds  that  lay  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  Finlay,  for  we  saw  several 
old  cache  scaffoldings. 

When  the  sun  set  we  were  still  miles 
from  the  steep  slope  of  Prairie  Mountain 
and  the  narrow  gap  through  which  the 
Finlay  breaks  its  way  to  the  great  inter- 
montane  valley;  we  were  both  chilled  to 
the  bone,  for  the  night  was  turning  cold, 
but  we  were  too  near  our  goal  to  stop  now ; 
just  as  the  last  feeble  rays  of  light  faintly 
crimsoned  the  white  tops  of  the  Kitch- 
ener Range  behind  us  we  swept  through"a 
final  stretch  of  swift  water  and  grounded 
our  raft  on  the  gravel  bar  beneath  our 
cache.  We  had  floated  twenty-three 
miles  in  a  little  more  than  three  hours. 

My  first  act  was  to  leap  ashore  and  run 
to  the  hiding-place  of  our  canoe,  and  I 
felt  relieved  to  find  it  safe.  Pack-rats 
had  been  meddling  with  the  cache,  but 
the  jam  was  still  intact.  It  did  not  re- 
main intact  long ! 

Next  morning  we  again  took  the  home- 
ward way. 
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Neddo's  mother  that  you  are  waiting  and 
hurry  right  back." 

''Don't  explain  anything,''  said  Miss 
Whiffle,  just  a  bit  tartly.  "Never  mind 
any  explaining,  but  come  back  as  soon  as 
you  can.    I  shall  be  waiting  here." 

Are  you  at  all  given  to  the  habit  of 
fancying  in  human  beings  the  resemblance 
to  different  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts? 
Looking  down  on  Carmen  Whiffle  just 
then,  I  could  see  where,  if  her  well-cush- 
ioned features  were  chiselled  away,  she 
would  look  startlingly  like  a  hawk. 

I  may  be  unjust,  I  know,  but  I  was 
thinking  of  more  than  one  thing  just  then. 
I  was  thinking  of  what  I  read  in  Carmen 
Whiffl'e's  glance  and  smile  at  me  when  I 
passed  under  the  portales  of  that  hotel 
that  evening.  A  devoted,  slavish  wife  and 
mother  was  what  she  was  thinking  I  was ; 
and  possibly  I  am.  But  women  of  her 
kind  are  altogether  too  quick  to  think 
that  the  devoted  wife  and  mother  hasn't 
any  brains. 

And  more  than  all  the  brains  in  the 
world  is  the  wisdom  that  comes  of  know- 
ing men.  Carmen  Whiffle  may  have 
known  several  men  in  her  day ;  but  if  she 
did  it  was  to  know  them  incompletely; 
and  to  know  any  number  of  men  incom- 
pletely is  never  truly  to  know  any  one, 
while  to  know  one  man  well  is  to  know 
many.  And  when  that  one  in  my  case 
was  Larry's  own  brother,  why,  I  wasn't 
worrying  over  a  battle  w^ith  Carmen 
Whiffle,  superbly  equipped  though  she 
doubtless  thought  herself. 

Ned  and  his  brother  Larry  were  native- 
ly pretty  much  alike;  but  my  Ned  was 
trained  early  in  a  rigid  profession  and 
early  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  mar- 
riage and  a  home;  and — he  told  me  so 
more  than  once — so  saved  himself  more 
than  one  drift  to  leeward.  It  is  no  gain 
for  us  women  to  dodge  facts  in  this  life. 
To  a  man  with  a  conscience,  a  wife  and 
two  children  are  better  than  many  wind- 
ward anchors,  as  Ned  would  say.  Larry 
was  Ned,  minus  the  wife  and  two  children, 
and  plus  a  little  more  of  youth  and  the 
not  yet,  perhaps,  disciplined  Trench  tem- 
perament. 

And  for  every  child  a  woman  bears 
mark  her  up  a  decade  of  years  in  human 
wisdom.  And  twice  a  decade  in  harden- 
ing resolution.     It  had  already  become 


marble  in  me — my  resolution  to  save  from 
the  talons  of  this  hawk  this  brother  of  my 
Ned's — a  twenty-five-year-old  man  of  war 
according  to  stupid  bureau  ffles,  but  in 
reality  a  little  child  playing  in  the  garden 
of  life  with  never  a  thought  of  any  bird  of 
prey  hovering  in  the  air  above  him. 

I  watched  Larry  go  bounding  up  the 
wide  staircase  with  Neddo,  and  then  I 
waited  long  enough  for  them  to  get  well 
out  of  sight  ahead;  and  for  Neddo  to  lead 
his  uncle  up  the  second  fflght,  to  show  him 
baby  in  her  bed  asleep;  and  Larry — I 
could  picture  him — time  to  stoop  over 
and  kiss  the  dear,  w^arm,  plump  little  face. 

''And  now  you  must  hide — I'll  show 
you.  Uncle  Larry — till  mummie  comes," 
said  Neddo,  and  led  him  back  to  the  hall 
and  onto  the  balcony,  which  looked  down 
on  the  patio  of  the  hotel.  And  there  Ned- 
do left  him,  after  closing  him  in  behind 
the  lattice,  as  I  had  told  him. 

I  then  went  to  get  Nan,  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  read  her  mother  to  sleep 
with  something  out  of  Trollope.  Nan's 
mother  carried  volumes  of  Trollope  wdth 
her  as  other  women  carry  hot-water  bot- 
tles. Twenty  minutes  of  dear  old  Trol- 
lope and  she  was  good  for  her  eight  hours' 
sleep,  she  would  say,  as  she  did  now ;  but 
this  time  without  keeping  Nan  twenty 
minutes. 

"Nettie,  the  way  you  go  around  com- 
mandeering people,  you  ought  to  be  a 
general  in  the  army,"  said  auntie,  but 
with  perfect  good  nature.  "Go  along 
with  her.  Nan." 

I  led  Nan  to  where  Neddo  was  waiting 
in  his  crib.  "Did  you  tell  Cousin  Nan 
yet,  mummie?"  asked  Neddo  in  what  he 
thought  was  a  whisper. 

"Tell  me  what,  Neddo?"  asked  Nan. 

"Neddo!"  I  said,  and  raised  a  finger. 
"Sh-h,  Neddo!"  and  Neddo  sh-h-d,  and 
I  led  Nan  into  the  hall.  "I'm  dying  to 
have  a  talk  with  you,"  I  whispered  to 
Nan — "out  here,  where  Neddo  won't  be 
kept  awake  and  the  maid  won't  hear  us." 

And  so,  just  when  Larry  was  thinking 
of  breaking  out  of  his  hiding-place,  he 
heard  a  door  in  the  hall  open,  and  through 
the  slats  of  the  lattice  saw  two  women's 
shadowy  forms  tiptoeing  down  the  hall 
toward  his  balcony. 

Nan  went  straight  to  the  lattice. 
"Let's  let  the  air  inT  Nettie." 
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*'No,  no,  Nan,"  I  cried,  ^' don't  throw 
open  the  lattice !" 

"Why  not?"  she  asked,  her  hands  on 
the  latch. 

"Flying  things  !  Bats  and  other  trop- 
ical night  birds." 

"  Ugh-h-h  ! "  cried  Nan,  and  let  the  lat- 
tice alone. 

"Let's  sit  here,"  I  said,  setting  our 
chairs  almost  against  the  lattice.  Larry 
could  not  escape  then  if  he  wanted  to,  be- 
cause it  was  a  twenty-foot  drop  onto  a  lot 
of  marble  vases  or  the  spiked  edges  of 
some  cactus  plants,  and  more  than  twenty 
feet  to  a  marble  walk  and  into  the  depths 
of  some  kind  of  a  spouting  fountain  in  the 
patio. 

He  had  to  stay,  and,  being  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman,  of  course,  he  was  trying  not 
to  hear;  but  the  lattice  slats  were  loose- 
fitting  and  we  were  sitting  not  two  feet 
from  them. 

"Where  did  you  hear  of  Larry  last. 
Nan?"  I  began. 

"Oh,"  said  Nan,  "I've  been  getting 
mamma  to  take  all  kinds  of  trips,  Nettie, 
and  every  trip  with  the  one  idea  of  seeing 
Larry  somewhere.  Wherever  I  thought 
any  of  our  warships  came,  there  I'd  spe- 
cially get  mamma  to  go.  I  can  draw  a 
map  of  this  coast-line  w^ith  all  its  ports  in 
their  proper  places  with  my  eyes  shut. 
And  the  places  in  the  different  ports  I've 
peeked  into,  Nettie  ! — knowing  how  curi- 
ous Larry  always  was  to  see  everything 
going  on  and  hoping  to  run  across  him  in 
that  way.  I  even  got  mamma  to  go  to  a 
bull-fight  last  Sunday." 

"A  bull-fight.  Nan!"  I  said. 

"Why  not?"  retorted  Nan.  "In  our 
country  we  have  prize-fights.  And  which 
is  worse — for  men  to  maul  beasts  or  to 
maul  each  other?" 

"I  know,  Nan,  but  women  who  have 
seen  them " 

"I  know,  Nettie — and  their  writing 
articles  of  the  horror  of  it,  but  always 
after  they've  satisfied  their  curiosity. 
The  curse  of  our  training  to-day,  Nettie, 
is  hypocrisy." 

Which  was  just  like  Nan — straight 
from  the  shoulder !  But  we  just  have 
to  restrain  those  headstrong  ones.  "I 
wouldn't  call  it  hypocrisy  altogether, 
Nan,"  I  said. 

"What  else  is  it?    And  what  else  was 


it  w^hen  every  old  hen  in  our  town  went 
cackling  from  one  house  to  another  when 
the  papers  published  that  story  about 
Larry  losing  so  much  money  at  cards  one 
night?  And  some  of  these  same  women 
not  able  to  afford  a  second  maid  and  even 
doing  their  own  fine  laundering  in  secret 
— some  of  them  playing  afternoon  bridge, 
Nettie,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  point.  It 
just  makes  me  sick.  How  do  we  know 
how  many  of  them  wouldn't  gamble  away 
ten  thousand  dollars  in  one  night  if  they 
had  it?" 

And  just  then  I  heard  "That's  you, 
Nan  !"  in  Larry's  fervent  voice,  from  be- 
hind the  lattice. 

Nan  leaped  up.  I  could  feel  her  heart 
beating  when  she  fell  against  me.  "Did 
you  hear  that,  Nettie?" 

"I  did  hear  something,"  I  said — "a 
word  from  one  of  the  cooks  or  maids 
down-stairs  it  must  have  been.  They 
take  the  air  in  the  patio  of  an  evening 
when  their  work  is  done.  Remember, 
voices  carry  far  in  the  tropics — especially 
when  it  is  damp." 

"I  never  knew  that,  Nettie,"  said  in- 
nocent Nan — "  that  voices  carry  farther 
in  the  tropics.  And  I'm  sure  it  is  clear 
and  lovely  out."  And  she  stood  up  to 
look  through  the  lattice. 

Now,  the  best  defense  to  an  attack, 
Ned  always  told  me,  is  another  attack;  so 
"But  Larry  did  drink  too  much  that  time, 
Nan,"  I  said. 

"Why,  Nettie  Trench — from  you!" 
cried  Nan,  and  plumped  back  into  her 
chair.  "When  did  he  drink  too  much? 
Just  once — when  he  knew  so  little  of 
wine  that  he  had  no  idea  how  much  would 
upset  him.  The  trouble  was  that  poor 
Larry  never  knew  how  to  hide  anything 
he  ever  did.  No  hypocrisy  in  him  at  any 
rate.  And  I'd  a  good  deal  rather  have  a 
man  who  did  what  Larry  did,  and  own  to 
it  and  be  sorry  right  out,  than  a  man  that 
you  never  know  when  he  is  lying  to  you 
or  not,  or  what  he  is  likely  to  be  doing 
when  he  is  out  of  sight.  And  he  gave  me 
his  promise  in  a  letter  that  he  would 
nev'er  touch  another  card  or  drink  an- 
other glass  of  wine  until  I  said  he  might. 
Mother  wouldn't  let  me  answer  the  letter. 
And  he  guessed  how  it  was,  and  I  don't 
blame  him  for  writing  her  as  he  did. 
Mamma  was  too  harsh.    She  paid   too 
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much  attention  to  town  gossip,  and  I  told 
her  that.  And  she  said:  'I  think,  Nan,  a 
Httle  travelHng  and  discipHne  won't  hurt 
you  one  bit';  and  then  Larry  went  and 
got  his  appointment  to  the  marine  corps, 
thinking  there  might  be  a  war  and  some 
fighting  for  him  down  in  this  country." 

Now,  I  ahvays  have  held  that  women, 
even  as  men  of  any  account,  are  never  so 
attractive  as  when  they  throw  aside  all 
affectation  and  stand  forth  just  as  they 
are — that  is,  if  they're  wholesome  and 
good  to  begin  with;  and  no  surer  way  to 
hold  the  right  kind  of  a  boy  to  the  line 
than  to  let  him  know  that  the  right  girl 
has  never  lost  faith  in  him.  But  Nan  was 
holding  forth  altogether  too  bravely — 
with  the  boy  in  the  case  so  handy.  A  few 
little  reservations — a  few — at  this  partic- 
ular time,  I  thought,  w^ould  do  no  harm. 
And  so  "Sh-h,  Nan!"  I  warned. 

"I  won't,  Nettie  Trench.  It's  so,  and 
you  know  it.  I  hate  superior  people, 
Nettie.  Father  always  did,  too.  And 
you  know  how  he  liked  Larry.  Dear 
papa  !  One  night,  Nettie — I  was  never  so 
surprised — mamma  all  at  once  began  to 
cry — imagine  mamma  crying  !  She  was 
crying  for  papa,  who  had  to  die,  she  said, 
before  she  could  appreciate  the  gentleness 
and  warm  heart  that  was  in  him.  And 
papa  always  said  that  no  kind  of  people 
go  farther  to  the  bad  than  those  who 
really  think  they're  better  than  others. 
He  used  to  say  that  such  beasts,  for  their 
punishment,  ought  to  be  forced  to  herd 
by  themselves." 

I  believed  in  what  Nan  said  myself,  but 
also,  thinking  of  the  wily  woman  waiting 
below,  I  decided  that  a  little  chastening  of 
the  spirit  of  rebellious  girlhood  would  now 
be  in  order.  So  1  said:  "But  a  long  rec- 
ord of  the  human  race,  Nan,  proves  that 
if  we  do  not  intend  to  try  to  be  better 
than  the  people  we  happen  to  be  with, 
then  we  ought  to  take  care  whom  we  are 
with." 

"You  and  your  sermons!"  exclaimed 
Nan.  "Nettie  dear,  talk  with  me,  not  at 
me.  Oh,  Nettie" — Nan  threw  herself  on 
my  shoulders — "I  never  had  a  chance  to 
tell  him  I'm  not  mad  with  him.  And  I'm 
afraid  he'll  do  something  desperate.  And 
if  they  get  to  fighting  down  here,  as  every- 
body says,  he  will  be  killed !  He's  that 
kind,  Nettie— he  will  be  killed!" 


"And  isn't  my  Ned  likely  to  be  killed 
at  all?"  I  said,  beginning  to  get  fright- 
ened too;  and  then,  seeing  her  so  tearful: 
"But  it  will  be  all  right,  dear — don't  you 
worry." 

"But,  Nettie,  why  shouldn't  a  woman 
let  a  man  know — or  give  him  a  hint? 
'  What ! '  says  mamma  to  me,  '  would  you 
run  after  him?'  But  why  should  I  be 
afraid  to  let  him  know  that  I  do  care  for 
him?" 

"I  don't  know  why  not,  Nan.  It  de- 
pends on  the  man,  perhaps." 

"  Did  you  ever  let  Ned  know  you  cared 
for  him  before  he  asked — did  you,  Net- 
tie?" 

She  was  so  wistful  I  almost  forgot 
Larry  behind  the  lattice;  but  I  caught 
myself  in  time.  "I  hope.  Nan  Wedner, 
you  don't  think  I  proposed  to  him?" — 
that  was  with  such  dignity  as  I  could 
quickly  assume. 

"But,  Nettie" — she  switched  her  head 
on  my  shoulder — "do  you  suppose  Ned 
knew,  Nettie?" 

"I'm  afraid,"  I  sighed — I  thought  of 
Larry  listening,  but  I  had  to  tell  her  the 
truth — "he  would  have  been  dull  not  to 
guess  it." 

"And  Ned  isn't  dull,  is  he?"  said  Nan. 

"Ned  dull !    I  guess  not !"  I  said. 

And  while  I  stood  with  Nan  tearful  and 
discouraged  against  my  shoulder,  I  could 
hear  the  patter  of  the  fountain  tinkling 
up  from  the  patio,  and  the  voices  of  men 
and  girls,  and  the  music  of  some  kind  of 
a  native  instrument;  and  the  song  was  of 
home  and  love  by  a  man  to  a  girl.  And 
do  you  know  ? — no  matter  what  we  think 
of  their  politics  and  so  on — those  men 
down  in  that  country  do  seem  to  be  able 
to  put  something  terribly  sad  into  their 
voices  when  they  sing,  and  somebody 
somewhere  has  said  that  no  man  who 
loves  but  is  more  often  sad  than  gay. 
And  it  made  no  difference — it  may  have 
been  some  low-built  kitchen  girl  he  was 
singing  to,  and  he  one  of  the  hotel  porters 
loafing  on  his  job — not  a  mite  of  differ- 
ence. The  melody  of  it  rose  up  and 
clutched  me.  And  Nan  clinging  to  me — 
I  could  feel  it  clutching  her,  too.  And  I 
knew  that  for  Larry  behind  the  lattice — 
it  was  hard  work  staying  where  he  was; 
and  as  for  myself — I  hadn't  seen  my  Ned 
in  almost  a  year,  and,  thinking  of  Ned  and 
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his  ways,  I  felt  all  at  once  terribly  lone- 
some and  like  crying  with  Nan.  And 
then  a  \dsion  of  the  arrogant  beauty 
down-stairs  came  suddenly  to  my  mind. 
But  now  ^^dthout  my  being  so  afraid.  It 
would  be  safe  enough  now,  I  thought,  to 
have  Larry  and  Nan  meet  in  her  presence. 

''Let  us  go  down-stairs  now,  Nan/'  I 
said.  "We  can  look  at  the  dancing. 
That  Miss  Whiffle,  they  say,  is  a  won- 
derful dancer." 

"Yes,  but  let  me  look  at  the  children 
again,  Nettie,"  said  Nan.  "I  love  to  see 
them  asleep.  Isn't  it  wonderful  to  you, 
Nettie,  to  think  of  your  having  children 
of  your  own — nobody  else's  but  your 
own?" 

"And  Ned's,"  I  said. 

"Of  course.  You  wouldn't  give  them 
up  for  anything,  would  you,  Nettie,  in  all 
the  world  ?  Why,  Nettie,  I'd  go  down  on 
my  knees  and  scrub  floors,  like  the  old 
women  in  the  office  buildings,  every  night 
of  my  life  in  thankfulness  to  have  such 
lovely  little  babies  of  my  own!" 

"  Hush,  Nan  1 "  I  said,  thinking  of  Larry 
in  hiding. 

"And  Larr\',  Nettie — wouldn't  Larry 
love  to  have  children  of  his  ov/n  I" 

Before  she  could  say  any  more  I  hurried 
her  away  to  look  at  the  children,  and  also 
to  give  Larry  time  to  make  his  escape. 
And  after  Nan  had  cuddled  them  we 
headed  for  the  stairs,  I  wondering  just 
how  I  could  let  Larry  see  us  after  we  got 
there.  And  while  descending  the  stairs 
we  heard  a  rifle-shot,  and  another,  and 
another,  and  then  dozens  of  shots. 

"  Podesta  !  Podesta  ! "  we  heard  every- 
body calling  out  then,  and  the  waiters 
dashed  from  under  the  portales  to  the 
corner  of  the  plaza  to  see  what  was  doing. 
And  as  we  hurried  down-stairs  we  heard 
a  voice — Larry's  voice. 

"This  plaza  is  about  the  best-lighted 
place  in  town,"  Larry  was  saying  to  a 
group  of  diners.  "  The  most  exposed,  but 
also  the  safest  place — on  the  defense — in 
the  city.  Whatever  they  decide  to  do  to 
us  here,  at  least  we  can  see  them  coming 
to  do  it." 

The  stout  majordomo  was  standing 
near  Larry.    "Truly,  that  is  so,"  he  said. 

"And  these  little  marble-topped  ta- 
bles," said  Larry,  "won't  be  bad  little 
defenses  against  their  rifle  fire.  We  can 
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set  them  up  on  edge  between  the  columns 
of  the  portales.  Let's  get  busy  with  the 
tables  now." 

Everybody  began  to  clear  the  httle 
tables  by  sweeping  whatever  was  on  them 
to  the  marble  floor.  The  majordomo  cried 
out:  "Careful,  if  you  please,  senors!" 
But  no  one  minded  him,  and  everybodv 
then  began  to  pick  up  the  marble-topped 
tables.  Nan  and  I  among  them,  and  place 
them  between  the  portales  columns. 

Larry,  if  he  saw  us,  paid  no  attention 
to  us;  neither  did  he  pay  any  attention  to 
Carmen  Whiffle  when  she  stood  at  his 
elbow.  "There's  no  changing  nature, 
Nan,"  I  said — "the  male  in  war  time  is  a 
warrior  first  and  a  lover  afterward." 

"Would  you  want  him  not  to  be?" 
said  Nan,  who  had  dropped  grabbing 
tables  to  stand  off  and  admire  Larry;  and 
while  she  was  at  that,  her  mother,  in  a 
dressing-gown  of  a  chocolate  shade,  came 
down  the  wide  stairs. 

"  Mamma,  there's  Larry — look ! "  cried 
Nan.  "  And  he  won't  pay  the  least  atten- 
tion to  us  1" 

"Why  should  he?"  retorted  auntie. 
"He  has  his  work  before  him.  Let  him 
do  it  in  peace." 

By  this  time  the  tables  were  all  piled 
up  as  Larry  had  ordered,  and  half  the 
women  in  the  hotel  were  clustering  around 
him.  You  would  think  they  had  a  special 
claim  on  him.  But  he  almost  rudely 
waved  them  away;  among  them  Carmen 
Whiffle,  who  retired,  I  was  pleased  to  see, 
in  some  wonderment. 

"Good  for  you,  Larry!"  I  said;  but 
was  myself  shocked  a  moment  later  when 
he  said,  with  both  hands  in  the  air  warn- 
ing us:  "^lesdames — sefioras,  senoritas, 
ladies,  demoiselles — there  probably  isn't 
the  least  danger,  but  no  harm  in  standing 
clear.  You,  Nettie,"  he  added,  when  I 
was  going  to  rush  over  to  him,  in  my 
pride  to  let  the  others  know  who  he  was 
and  I  was — "vou  too,  Nettie,  same  as  the 
rest!" 

"Larry  Trench,  why,  what — "  I  began, 
and  "O  Larry!''  began  Nan 

"And  you.  Nan — you  know  I'm  not 
allowed  to  speak  to  you,"  said  Larry.  "  I 
promised  your  mother  I  wouldn't  ";  but 
he  gave  her  a  glance  which  sent  her  trem- 
bling up  against  me,  murmuring:  "O 
Nettie,  Nettie,  I'm  so  glad!" 
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''And  you,  too,  Mrs.  Wedner,"  said 
Larry — ''all  stand  clear  of  the  main  en- 
trance. Perhaps  you'd  all  better  go  up  a 
flight — yes,  two  flights,  up  out  of  the  way 
— everybody!"  And  he  began  shooing 
us  all  toward  the  stairs. 

*'Why,  Larry  Trench!"  I  cried — 
*' you'd  think  you'd  been  seeing  us  every 
day  for  the  last  year,  instead " 

"Don't  be  silly,"  said  Nan's  mother. 
"He  is  right.  Ladies,  I  think  we  would 
all  do  well  to  follow  Lieutenant  Trench's 
instructions."  And  she  always  did  look 
the  born  leader — all  we  women  followed 
her  when  she  led  the  way  up-stairs. 

But  ^Yt  did  not  go  up  any  two  flights. 
At  the  head  of  the  grand  staircase  we 
stopped,  and  there  waited  to  see  what 
would  happen  next. 

It  soon  happened.  A  man  looked 
through  between  the  tables  and  chairs  of 
the  portales.  Larry  invited  him  in.  He 
was  one  of  Podesta's  officers,  and  he  came 
in  with  a  pistol  in  his  belt,  but  very  polite; 
and  Larry  just  as  much  so.  They  talked, 
and  were  still  talking,  when  we  heard  the 
tramping  of  men  in  shoes  outside  in  the 
plaza,  and  then — I  couldn't  believe  my 
eyes — when  I  took  another  look  there  was 
my  own  Ned  in  uniform;  and  he  stepped 
past  the  chairs  and  tables  to  where  Larry 
and  the  native  officer  were;  and  there 
was  a  palavering  all  around.  And  I  felt 
pretty  proud  the  way  Ned  could  talk  the 
lingo  with  so  many  looking  on. 

"Ned,  Ned!"  I  called  out;  and  he 
heard  me,  but  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  be 
quiet  with  his  hand  behind  his  back. 
And  by  and  by  Ned  and  Larry  and  the 
native  officer  marched  out,  and  then  we 
rushed  to  the  windows  of  the  rooms  open- 
ing on  the  plaza,  and  we  saw  General 
Podesta  order  his  men  to  march  off;  and 
as  they  did  our  bluejackets  and  marines 
stacked  arms  in  the  plaza,  and  then  we 
knew  everything  was  going  to  be  all  right. 

And  Ned  came  back  into  the  hotel  with 
Larry  to  tell  us  that  we  need  have  no 
further  fear — that  Podesta's  men  were  to 
leave  the  city;  and  Podesta  came  back 
and  bowed  to  us,  and  said  it  was  so. 

And  we  came  running  down  the  stairs, 
and  some  of  those  women  there  acted  as 
if  they  would  kiss  Ned,  but  I  soon  let 
them  know  who  I  was,  especially  Carmen 
Whiffle,  who,  after  looking  in  surprise  at 


us,  turned  to  Larry.  But  auntie  and  Nan 
and  Larry  were  already  strolling  over  to 
the  row  of  palmettos,  at  which  Carmen 
Whiffle,  tossing  her  head  and  swaying  her 
waist  like  every  Carmen  of  every  Carmen 
opera  I  ever  saw,  walked  over  to  where 
Podesta  had  sat  down  at  a  table  by  him- 
self. 

"Will  you  tell  me,"  I  asked  Ned  on  our 
way  up-stairs,  "how  Larry  ever  came  to 
know  Carmen  Whiffle?" 

"  If  there  is  a  young  officer  in  port  who 
doesn't  know  Carmen  Whiffle,  I  have  not 
met  him.    She  takes  care  of  that." 

"But  he  didn't  have  to  talk  with  her 
by  the  hour — and  dance  with  her." 

"  In  the  service,  Nettie,"  said  Ned,  "  we 
sometimes  have  to  find  out  things  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  engine 
or  the  turret  guns.  And  Carmen  Whiffle 
knows  General  Podesta  very  well.  And 
Larry,  if  somewhat  young  and  innocent, 
is  not  without  brains.  Now  don't  ask  any 
more." 

And  I  did  not;  but  I  went  on  to  tell 
Ned  how  I  had  planned  the  balcony  inter- 
view. Ned  could  not  keep  it  to  himself — 
he  told  auntie. 

"Yes,"  said  auntie,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished, "  it  was  very  clever.  Nettie  always 
is.  My  door  was  ajar  when  I  saw  Neddo 
running  for  down-stairs,  and  I  stopped 
him  to  learn  what  in  the  world  he  was  do- 
ing. And  he  told  me  the  secret  that  I 
wasn't  to  tell  Nan." 

She  is  the  most  annoying  woman.  "  If 
you  knew  so  much,  why  didn't  you  stop 
it?"    I  asked. 

"  Why  should  I  stop  it  ?  "  she  answered, 
with  the  most  exasperating  calm.  "I  al- 
ways wanted  Nan  and  Larry  to  marry. 
But  I  always  believed  in  a  little  discipline, 
too.  When  young  people  have  merely  to 
cry  for  a  thing  to  get  it — it  doesn't  do 
them  any  lasting  good." 

To  escape  the  quizzical  eyes  of  auntie, 
I  looked  back  down  the  stairs;  and  if 
there  weren't  Carmen  Whiffle  and  Gen- 
eral Podesta  sitting  at  a  table  and  the 
fat  majordomo  himself  opening  a  bottle 
of  wine  for  them  ! 

"WeU!"  I  gasped  to  Ned. 

"Yes,"  said  Ned.  "The  rumor  is  that 
she  may  be  the  Senora  Podesta  any  time 
she  pleases.  And  if  she  had  learned  from 
Ned  or  some  other  indiscreet  young  or  old 
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officer  that  we  were  to  land  to-night — it        "Perhaps,"  I  said,  "I'm  not  such  a 

would  have  saved  Podesta  from  making  strategist  after  all  I" 
a  rather  ridiculous  entry  into  the  city,        "Nettie,"  said  Ned,  "cheer  up.     You 

wouldn't  it?"  have  your  share  of  brains.    I,  your  hus- 

"  What  a  schemer  ! "  I  cried.  band,  say  it.    And  if  your  husband  admits 

''Yes,"    smiled    Ned — "everybody  it,  it  must  be  so.    But,  Nettie  dear,  don't 

schemers  but  our  own  selves."    "I  spoke  forget  that  here  \^'ith  the  children  is  your 

a  word   to   the  fiag-lieutenarrt  to-day — •  bidding  suit.     Lead  the  play  up  to  the 

he's  a  classmate — to  put  in  a  word  for  me  children,  Nettie,  and  they  will  sure  have 

for  the  landing  party  to  the  Old  Man."  to  hold  some  cards  to  set  you." 

"Your  courage  and  your  brains,"  I  be-        "I   haven't   seen  you   in  a   year — go 

gan — "or  was  it  your  knowledge  of  the  ahead  and  laugh  at  me,"  I  said.     But  I 

language "  didn't  care — he  was  my  own  Ned,  and  I 

"The  fleet,"  interrupted  Ned,  "is  had  him,  and  told  him  so. 
crowded  \\4th  officers  of  courage  and  "And  haven't  I  you  I"  said  Ned — and 
brains.  And  I  am  not  alone  on  the  Ian-  swept  me  with  the  children  into  his  arms. 
guage  end  of  it.  But  I  was  the  only  officer  And  Nan  and  Larry  were  sitting  out  on 
with  a  wife  and  two  children  ashore.  And,  the  balcony — I  could  hear  their  murmur- 
as  we  hadn't  seen  each  other  for  a  year,  ing  voices  through  an  open  window;  and 
the  Old  Man  thought  it  mightn't  be  a  bad  from  the  patio  below  I  could  make  out  the 
idea  for  me  to  come  ashore  and  have  an  tinkle  of  a  fountain  and  some  kind  of  a 
eye  out  for  them."  native  instrument,  and  a  voice  chanting — 

By  this  time  Nan  and  Larry  had  passed  not  of  pride  or  glory  or  riches,  but  of  love 

onto    the   latticed   balcony,    and   Nan's  — human,  humble,  eternal  love.    And  be- 

mother  to  her  room;   and  Ned  was  hug-  fore  I  even  knew  I  was  crying  Ned  was 

ging  Neddo  and  Anna  together.  kissing  the  tears  from  my  eyes. 
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By  Adin  Ballon 

I  HAVE  been  still  enough;  time  it  is  to  wander, 

Time  to  take  the  wide  road  that  breaks  above  the  hill; 

I  have  dreamed  in  sun  and  shade  but  now  I'm  going  yonder. 

By  Young  Duncan's  cottage  and  past  Old  Duncan's  mill. 

Many  a  happy  mile  of  mine  shall  wind  among  the  valleys; 
Many  a  faint  and  fragile  dream  shall  blossom  sweet  and  strong; 
Dawn  and  noon  and  twilight  tossed  in  dark  night's  ancient  chalice 
Shall  make  my  feet  a  stirrup-cup,  a  stirrup-cup  of  song ! 

For  I  shall  sing  the  dream-songs  I  made  before  my  going — 
The  words  I  linked  below  gray  roof  shall  ring  beneath  blue  sky; 
And  ever^^  little  stream  I  cross  shall  echo  with  its  flowing. 
Shall  ripple  to  my  music  as  my  heart  and  I  go  by. 

And  I  shall  meet  a  young  child,  and  I  shall  know  new  faces. 
And  I  shall  sleep  tht  guest  of  stars  and  close  my  eyes  to  rain; 
And  down  green  hillsides  I  shall  come  to  streets  of  old  far  places, 
And  singing  I  shall  enter  there  and  singing  go  again  I 

Yea,  with  my  wallet  and  my  staft",  I  now  must  go  a-questing, 

I'll  take  my  little  book  of  songs — O  I  have  long  been  still ! 

For  here  I've  dreamed  in  sun  and  shade  and  here  my  heart's  been  resting, 

But  now  I  take  the  wide  road  that  breaks  above  the  hill ! 
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BY    KENYON    COX 

III— DUTCH   AND    FLEMISH   PAINTING   OF   THE 
SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY 
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Y  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Italian  art  was 
rapidly  declining/  even  in 
Venice;  but  the  influence 
of  Italy  was  spreading  into 
other  countries,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  vital  art  of  the 
world  was  produced  in  Flanders,  in  Hol- 
land, and  in  Spain.  It  was  a  century  of 
painting.  These  countries  had  produced 
the  best  of  which  they  were  capable  in  ar- 
chitecture and  in  sculpture  long  before  this 
time;  now,  while  they  were  creating  great 
and  important  schools  of  painting  their 
architecture  was  mediocre  and  their  sculp- 
ture almost  non-existent. 

In  Flanders  there  had  been  an  admira- 
ble native  school  of  painting  in  the  fif- 
teenth century — a  school  not  unlike  the 
Venetian  in  some  things  and  one  that,  by 
its  invention  of  oil-painting,  provided  the 
Venetians  with  their  necessary  means  of 
expression.  The  Flemings,  like  the  Vene- 
tians, lived  in  a  moist  climate  and,  like  the 
Venetians,  they  were  a  nation  of  traders 
with  the  East.  They  were  fond  of  color, 
of  material  luxury,  of  rich  brocades  and 
splendid  materials  of  all  sorts.  Even 
more  than  the  Venetians  they  were  natu- 
ralists, accepting  life  as  they  saw  it  and  re- 
producing it  as  accurately  as  they  were 
able.  What  they  had  not  was  the  Italian 
love  of  beauty,  the  Italian  genius  for  form, 
and  the  Italian  mastery  of  ordered  ar- 
rangement. When  intercourse  with  Italy 
taught  them  to  perceive  this  lack  they  set 
themselves  to  studying  Italian  art,  and 
when  Rubens  came  upon  the  scene  they 
had  been  "Italianizing"  for  near  a  hun- 
dred years  with  deplorable  results.  Their 
imitation  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo 
had  succeeded  only  in  eradicating  the 
native  quahties  of  the  school  and  in  sub- 
stituting for  them  a  ridiculous  misunder- 
standing of  the  Italian  genius.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  painting  more  worthless  and 
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sterile  than  that  of  the  Italianized  Flem- 
ings of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury has  ever  been  produced. 

Rubens,  too,  was  an  "  Italianizer "  and 
spent  many  years  in  Italy,  but  he  had  a 
great  genius  for  painting,  and  his  instinct 
led  him  to  find  in  the  Venetians  a  school 
sufficiently  akin  to  that  which  had  once 
flourished  in  his  native  land  to  be  capable 
of  a  fertile  union  with  it.  The  result  was 
an  art  of  immense  vitality  and  fecundity 
—  an  art  prepotent  among  all  others  — 
which  filled  the  seventeenth  century  with 
its  glory  and  became,  in  its  turn,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  best  art,  English  or  French,  of 
the  succeeding  century. 

Peter  Paul  Rubens  is  almost,  in  his 
proper  person,  the  Flemish  school  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  surrounded 
by  able  men,  many  of  them  of  his  own  age 
or  older  than  he,  but  his  dominant  per- 
sonality reduces  them  to  the  role  of  mere 
satellites,  revolving  about  him  and  adding 
to,  while  they  reflect,  his  splendor.  Born 
almost  exactly  a  hundred  years  after 
Titian,  he  held  in  his  day  much  such  a 
position  as  Titian  had  held  a  century 
earlier.  His  fame  was  world-wide  and  his 
art  everywhere  in  request.  Whenever  the 
best  man  was  wanted  he  was  called  upon, 
and  he  served  the  little  courts  of  Italy  and 
the  great  ones  of  England,  France,  and 
Spain  as  well  as  that  of  his  native  country 
at  Antwerp.  He  is  a  splendid  figure  in 
history,  a  cultivated  gentleman  speak- 
ing seven  languages,  a  knight,  an  am- 
bassador, and  a  friend  of  princes,  a  man 
occupied  with  many  things  besides  his 
art,  yet  withal  a  painter  of  such  pro- 
digious industry  that  he  produced  more 
than  twenty-two  hundred  pictures,  many 
of  them  of  huge  size.  Such  an  enormous 
production  was  made  possible  only  by  the 
systematic  use  of  a  corps  of  pupils  and  as- 
sistants; but  while  Rubens  was  the  head 
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of  a  vast  manufactory  of  works  of  art,  he 
put  so  much  of  himself  into  everything 
that  left  his  workshop  as  to  maintain  its 
output  at  an  extraordinarily  high  level, 
and  there  are  enough  works  of  his  own 
hand  extant  to  provide  masterpieces  for 
half  a  dozen  painters  of  our  modern 
stature. 

In  temper  his  art  is  more  like  that  of 
Veronese  than  any  other;  he  had  much  of 
Veronese's  power,  his  love  for  the  sumptu- 
ous, his  pride  and  joy  of  life.  But  he  is 
without  the  Venetian  seriousness,  with- 
out the  grave  and  dignified  elegance  of 
Veronese.  He  is,  by  comparison,  a  trifle 
barbaric,  more  exuberant,  more  emphatic, 
coarser-fibred.  Veronese  is  often  at  his 
best  in  depicting  a  banquet;  Rubens  is 
never  more  himself  than  when  painting  a 
kermess.  His  sensuality  is  franker  than 
that  of  any  Venetian,  and  where  Veronese's 
fem,ale  figures  are  amply  classic,  Rubens's 
are  pulpy  and  even  baggy.  Yet  he  has  an 
easy,  florid,  high-worded  eloquence  that 
can  rise  to  almost  any  theme.  No  one 
was  ever  more  flowing,  more  abundant, 
more  vigorous — perhaps  no  one  was  ever 
so  skilful.  For  him  difficulties  exist  only 
to  be  conquered  with  a  triumphant  facil- 
ity, yet  his  virtuosity  is  never  indulged  in 
for  its  own  sake  but  is  kept  in  subjection 
to  a  cool  intelligence  and  a  profound  learn- 
ing. For  this  jovial,  ruddy,  full-blooded, 
Flemish  giant  is  in  his  way  a  classicist  and 
an  eclectic.  Everything  in  his  work  is  cal- 
culated and  everything  is  based  upon  a 
deep  study  of  the  art  of  the  past.  He  has 
pondered  the  works  of  Leonardo  and 
Michelangelo  no  less  than  those  of  Vero- 
nese and  Titian;  has  found  time  in  the 
midst  of  his  vast  productivity  to  make 
many  copies;  has  chosen  from  everything 
that  has  been  done  before  him  those  ele- 
ments which  he  can  usefully  incorporate 
into  his  own  style  and  bend  to  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  ideals  and  the  ideals  of  his 
own  time.  How  thoroughly  he  did  ex- 
press those  ideals  is  shown  by  his  almost 
universal  popularity. 

At  the  close  of  the  wars  with  Spain, 
Flanders  had  remained  Catholic  and 
monarchical  while  Holland  had  become 
Protestant  and  republican.  Rubens  is  the 
painter  of  the  Catholic  and  monarchical 
reaction  and  his  art  was  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  of  the  Jesuit  churches — splendid, 


a  little  pompous,  without  great  purity  of 
taste,  an  art  intended  to  impress  and  to 
dazzle  rather  than  to  win.  His  business 
was  to  paint  great  altar-pieces  for  the 
churches  or  great  allegorical  decorations 
for  royal  palaces;  and  to  carry  out  such 
tasks  one  of  the  most  essential  qualifi- 
cations is  rapidity  of  execution.  So  he 
became  one  of  the  speediest  of  execu- 
tants, but  his  speed  is  very  different  from 
the  hasty  improvisation  of  a  Tintoretto. 
His  rapidity  is  simply  efficiency.  It  is 
perfectly  deliberate,  and  both  his  style 
and  his  technical  methods  have  been  pro- 
foundly modified  to  attain  it.  His  draw- 
ing is  full  of  flowing  and  redundant 
curves,  partly  because  they  are  in  the 
taste  of  the  day,  partly  because  such  forms 
are  most  rapidly  and  easily  executed  with 
the  brush;  but  these  curves  are  not  the 
result  of  rapid  and  careless  brush-work. 
They  are  intelligent  modifications,  con- 
sciously adopted,  of  the  forms  of  Alichel- 
angelo,  and  they  are  carefully  provided 
for  in  his  preliminary  studies.  When  one 
of  his  patrons — a  Frenchman  who  was, 
perhaps,  influenced  by  the  severer  clas- 
sicism of  Poussin — found  fault  with  the 
bandy  legs  of  some  of  his  figures  he 
gravely  defended  them  as  properly  drawn 
according  to  the  best  tradition.  His  com- 
position, his  color,  his  technical  method 
have  all  received  a  similar  modification. 
His  composition  is  full  of  the  same  em- 
phatic, cursive,  S-shaped  lines  as  his 
drawing.  It  is  restless  and  full  of  turbu- 
lent movement,  but  it  is  rigidly  controlled, 
perfectly  lucid,  never  for  a  moment  out  of 
hand.  His  color  is  now  rich  and  sonorous, 
now  coolly  brilliant,  but  it  is  never  car- 
ried beyond  a  certain  point  of  subtlety, 
and  there  is  always  an  element  of  recipe 
in  it.  It  is  neither  passionate  nor  exqui- 
site, but  the  best  color  attainable  in  the 
time  given  to  the  work  by  a  man  who 
knows  all  that  is  to  be  known  about  color, 
as  about  other  things,  and  who  has 
learned  just  how  his  effects  may  be  ob- 
tained with  the  least  labor.  His  method 
of  painting  is  based  upon  the  Venetian, 
modified  by  the  old  Flemish  love  for  thin- 
ness of  material  and  smoothness  of  sur- 
face— modified  above  all  by  the  necessity 
of  speed.  Nothing  so  light,  so  rapid,  so 
flexible  was  ever  invented,  and  as  he  grows 
older  and  his  mastery  of  it  increases  he 
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comes  to  paint  almost  with  vapor,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  soUd  matter  at  all  on 
his  canvas. 

The  consciously  eclectic  and  almost 
academic  nature  of  Rubens's  art  is  most 
clearly  seen  in  the  "Descent  from  the 
Cross,"  the  first  important  picture  which 
he  painted  after  his  return  from  Italy. 
Here  the  attempt  at  a  synthesis  of  great 
qualities  is  almost  as  patent  as  in  any 
of  the  Bolognese.  The  composition  is 
largely  borrowed  from  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra,  and  the  determination  to  combine 
Florentine  draftsmanship,  Venetian  color, 
and  the  realistic  force  and  sombre  light 
and  shade  of  the  Naturalists  is  self- 
evident.  But  the  fusion  of  elements  is 
more  conspicuous  in  this  instance  only  be- 
cause it  is  as  yet  incomplete.  The  pic- 
ture is  his  ''masterpiece "  only  in  the  orig- 
inal sense  of  the  word — the  piece  intended 
to  announce  and  to  assure  acceptance  of 
his  mastery.  It  is  in  later  works  that  this 
style,  compounded  of  many  simples,  is 
fully  matured  and  becomes  fully  his  own, 
so  that  he  speaks  through  it  with  perfect 
ease.  How  entirely  his  manner  is  suited 
to  the  matter,  and  how  admirably  his 
painting  accords  with  its  natural  setting 
of  sumptuous  and  somewhat  over-orna- 
mented architecture  may  be  seen  in  the 
"Marie  de'  Medici"  series  in  the  Louvre, 
now  that  these  pictures  are  seen  together 
in  a  room  designed  to  hold  them.  They 
are  not  of  Rubens's  very  best  and  they 
contain  only  here  and  there  his  own  handi- 
work, but  it  is  all  the  more  evident  how 
magnificently  they  are  planned.  Years 
ago,  when  they  hung  among  other  pic- 
tures in  the  Long  Gallery,  they  seemed 
rather  pompous  and  summary,  empty 
and  lacking  in  quality.  Now  they  are 
seen  to  be  superb  decorations  which,  in 
the  great  halls  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace 
for  w^hich  they  were  designed,  can  have 
lacked  nothing  of  perfect  appropriate- 
ness. 

Such  was  what  one  may  call  the  official 
art  of  Rubens.  Others  have  created  an 
art  that  is  nobler  and  purer,  more  passion- 
ate or  more  deUcate  and  lovely;  there  is  no 
art  that  is  more  intelligent  or,  in  its  own 
way,  more  admirable,  and  hardly  any 
from  which  so  much  may  be  learned.  But 
after  all,  Rubens  was  a  man  and  not  a  for- 
mula, and  so  he  escapes  on  all  sides  from 


our  definition.  He  had  his  likes  and  his 
loves,  which  were  those  of  an  eminently 
sane  and  manly  nature,  and  as  he  could 
paint  as  easily  as  he  could  talk  these  likes 
and  these  loves  expressed  themselves  pic- 
torially.  He  liked  hunting  and  was. fond 
of  animals,  and  he  painted  beasts  as  al- 
most no  one  else  has  done.  He  was  fond 
of  country  life  and  he  became  a  great  land- 
scape-painter, painting  a  landscape  more 
homely  and  less  stately  than  that  of  the 
Venetians  and  making  distinct  advances 
in  truth  of  light  and  natural  effect.  He 
could  even  be  tenderly  poetic  now  and 
then,  painting  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  beautiful  representations  of  moon- 
light known  to  art;  or  romantic,  as  in  that 
little  picture  of  fighting  knights  that  might 
have  been  painted  by  a  Frenchman  of 
1830.  Most  of  these  things  are  the  work 
of  his  later  years,  when  he  had  retired  from 
statesmanship  and  from  the  execution  of 
great  commissions  and  painted  to  please 
himself.  At  fifty-three  he  married  his 
second  wife,  Helena  Fourment,  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  and  his  love  for  her  inspired  a 
series  of  portraits  and  of  pictures  in  which 
she  is  ever  the  central  figure,  which  are 
among  the  most  delicious  things  in  the 
world.  He  painted  her  in  the  most  splen- 
did costumes  his  well-furnished  purse 
could  buy;  he  painted  her,  with  singular 
frankness,  in  next  to  nothing  at  all. 
Plump  and  white  and  blonde,  a  true 
Fleming,  but  radiant  wdth  youth  and 
beauty,  we  know  her  as  a  bride,  we  know 
her  as  a  young  mother,  we  know  her  as 
this  or  that  personage  of  mythology  or  of 
sacred  legend.  In  "The  Garden  of 
Love,"  at  Madrid,  there  seem  to  be  half 
a  dozen  Helenas,  each  lovelier  than  the 
other. 

In  such  pictures  as  this  last,  Rubens 
descends  straight  from  Giorgione.  They 
are  like  the  "Partie  Champetre,"  but  a 
little  gayer,  a  little  more  florid,  a  little  less 
nobly  poetical.  A  hundred  years  later 
Watteau  was  to  take  up  the  theme,  to 
treat  it  at  once  more  frivolously  and  more 
sentimentally,  to  etherealize  its  frank  and 
solid  humanity,  and  to  find  the  type  of 
the  French  eighteenth  century. 

Among  the  brilliant  courtiers  of  this 
king  of  painting,  one  needs  special  mention 
not  only  for  his  own  merit  but  for  his  de- 
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cisive  influence  on  the  English  school. 
Anton  Van  Dyck  is  not  a  painter  of  the 
very  highest  rank — not  one  of  the  world's 
dozen  supreme  masters — but,  as  Fromen- 
tin  said  of  him,  if  not  on  the  throne  he  was 
near  it.  No  other  painter  not  of  this  su- 
preme rank  is  quite  his  equal,  and  he 
needs  but  a  little  more  sturdy  strength,  a 
little  more  originality,  to  step  from  the 
highest  place  in  the  second  line  into  a 
place  in  the  first.  He  is  like  a  Rubens  of 
less  rugged  fibre,  more  polished,  more  ele- 
gant, with  a  languid  and  melancholy  dis- 
tinction that  predestines  him  for  the 
favorite  painter  of  Charles  I,  but  without 
the  sap  and  vigor,  the  hearty,  natural 
humanity,  of  the  greater  man.  He  is  more 
impressionable  and  therefore  more  vari- 
able than  Rubens.  His  early  work  is  thor- 
oughly Flemish  and  scarce  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  his  master.  In  his 
Italian  days  he  comes  under  the  influence 
of  Titian  and  achieves,  in  both  portraits 
and  subject  pictures,  a  dignity  and  a 
beauty  of  color  beyond  Rubens's  range 
and  almost  worthy  of  the  great  Venetian. 
Back  in  his  native  land,  at  a  time  when 
Rubens  is  absent,  he  almost  usurps  the 
leadership  and  his  art  has  the  full-ripe 
Flemish  savor.  Finally,  in  England,  he 
ceases  to  paint  altar-pieces  or  mythologies 
and  becomes  definitely  the  court  portrait- 
painter.  Gentility  and  prettiness  gain 
upon  him.  Having  no  rivals,  he  gives  him- 
self less  trouble  and  relies  upon  assistants 
for  nearly  everything  but  the  heads.  His 
art  had  already  fallen  far  below  its  best 
estate  before  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
forty- two. 

But  he  was  a  peintre  de  race,  if,  perhaps, 
a  little  too  high-bred  for  stamina.  In  his 
*' Charles  I"  of  the  Louvre  he  has  given 
us  the  finest  example  of  the  state  portrait 
— the  portrait  which  is  also  a  decoration 
and  in  which  dignity  and  decorative  splen- 
dor are  as  important  as  likeness.  He  has 
given  more  seductiveness  to  the  beauty  of 
women  than  almost  any  other.  And  in 
such  an  accomplished  and  straightforward 
piece  of  work  as  that  portrait,  in  our  own 
Metropolitan  Museum,  of  the  Duke  of 
Lenox  and  his  wonderful  dog,  he  reaches 
very  nearly  to  the  highest  level.  Lastly, 
and  this  itself  is  a  kind  of  glory,  if  we  can- 
not imagine  a  Van  Dyck  without  a  pre- 
existing Rubens  neither  can  we  imagine 


Reynolds  or  Gainsborough  without  the 
pre-existence  of  Van  Dyck. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  unlike  the 
royalist  and  Catholic  art  of  Rubens  or  the 
eminently  aristocratic  art  of  Van  Dyck 
than  the  bourgeois,  almost  plebeian,  art 
that  was  developing  during  these  same 
years  in  the  northern  provinces.  In  the 
Protestant  Netherlands  there  were  no 
great  church  pictures  to  be  painted;  in  re- 
publican Holland  there  was  no  demand  for 
splendid  allegorical  glorifications  of  the 
royal  house.  These  comfortable  Dutch 
traders  wanted  only  two  things  of  art. 
They  wanted  their  own  portraits,  and  they 
wanted  little  pictures  to  hang  upon  the 
walls  of  their  comfortable  little  rooms. 
The  guilds  and  shooting  companies 
wanted  group  portraits  for  their  halls,  and 
some  of  these  are  very  large,  but  they  were 
the  only  large  canvases  in  demand.  And 
every  burgher  wanted  the  portrait  of  him- 
self and  his  wife  to  hand  down  to  his  chil- 
dren. Of  these  portraits,  whether  large 
or  small,  they  did  not  ask  splendor  or  dis- 
tinction, they  asked  only  that  they  should 
be  indubitably  and  recognizably  like. 
They  were  not  to  represent  a  caste  but  an 
individual.  And  of  the  little  pictures  also 
they  demanded  that  they  should  be  like- 
nesses of  the  things  they  knew  and  couM 
recognize — portraits  of  their  own  houses 
with  the  people  that  lived  in  them,  of 
their  peaceful  Dutch  landscape  with  its 
canals  and  polders  and  cattle,  of  their 
towns  or  their  ships  and  harbors.  If  you 
tried  to  give  them  anything  more  or  any- 
thing else,  it  was  at  your  own  peril. 

One  more  thing  they  asked,  and  that  was 
perfect  workmanship.  Like  the  tradesmen 
and  manufacturers  they  were,  they  wanted 
their  money's  worth  of  sound  painting,  as 
of  sound  carpentry  or  solid  wea\'ing,  and 
you  must  know  your  trade  if  you  were  to 
please  them.  You  might  be  a  brilliant 
executant,  you  might  be  merely  a  pains- 
taking mechanic,  but  from  the  bravura 
of  a  Hals  to  the  painful  finish  of  a  Gerard 
Dou  some  form  of  competent  workman- 
ship was  imperiously  necessary.  And  a 
thorough  craftsman  could  look  for  the 
reward  of  a  craftsman,  no  more.  Each 
town  had  its  painters  as  it  had  its  black- 
smiths, and  the  best  painter  in  the  town 
could  make  a  fair  income;  but  he  might  no 
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more  look  for  fame,  international  or  even 
national,  than  the  best  blacksmith.  He 
might,  indeed,  travel  from  one  town  to 
another  in  search  of  work,  as  the  black- 
smith might,  but  if  he  prospered  where  he 
was  he  stayed  there,  and  his  reputation 
might  not,  in  his  lifetime,  travel  so  far  as 
from  one  town  to  the  next  one  in  a  coun- 
try where  distances  are  absurdly  small. 

Such  a  local  tradesman,  the  best  painter 
of  Haarlem,  was  Frans  Hals.  Not  an 
exemplary  tradesman;  rather  too  fond  of 
drinking  and  notoriously  quarrelsome 
with  his  wife;  having  to  be  fetched  from 
the  tavern  now  and  then  when  his  services 
were  wanted;  unthrifty,  and  dying  at  last 
in  the  poorhouse.  What  was  worse,  a 
little  careless  and  slovenly  at  times,  but, 
even  in  the  poorhouse,  so  much  the  best 
workman  to  be  had  and  so  sure  of  his 
likeness  that  one  had  to  employ  him.  He 
had  even  been  called  as  far  as  Amsterdam 
once,  thirteen  miles  away,  but  came  back 
before  he  had  finished  the  great  guild  pic- 
ture he  began  there.  He  is  inimitable  at 
these  great  guild  pictures;  half  a  dozen  of 
them  are  to  be  seen  in  the  town  gallery. 
They  have  not  much  composition,  but 
are  put  together  anyhow;  they  have  not 
even,  at  least  the  early  ones,  any  general 
harmony  of  tone,  being  full  of  bright 
colors  rather  than  of  color.  But  they  are 
miracles  of  rendering,  unimaginably  dex- 
terous, marvellous  in  freedom  and  preci- 
sion. Nobody  can  paint  a  sash  or  a  hal- 
berd, a  glass  goblet  or  a  cut- velvet  jerkin, 
as  he  can.  His  handling  is  like  sword-play, 
as  free,  as  dazzling,  above  all  as  accurate. 
It  is  made  up  of  separate,  sharp,  slashing 
touches,  each  falling  into  its  exact  place, 
each  of  the  right  shape  and  size  to  a  hair's 
breadth,  each  more  wonderful  for  its  pre- 
cision than  for  its  rapidity.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  his  likenesses.  You 
would  know  one  of  these  men  anywhere; 
you  do  know  some  of  them  at  once,  when 
they  turn  up  again  after  an  interval  of 
years.  They  are  not  psychological  mas- 
terpieces, these  heads;  there  is  no  great 
depth  of  feeling  or  subtlety  of  expression 
about  them.  Hals  is  content  with  ex- 
ternals; but  for  exact  portraiture,  sheer 
physical  resemblance,  it  would  be  hard  to 
better  them. 

Later,  and  in  other  things,  single  por- 


traits of  burghers  and  their  wives,  Hals 
can  be  graver  and  more  solid.  Nobody 
but  Rembrandt  could  improve  on  the  por- 
trait of  Vrouw  Bodolphe  in  the  Morgan 
Collection,  and  even  Rembrandt  could  not 
much  improve  on  it  as  mere  painting,  its 
free  handling  based  upon  impeccable 
draftsmanship,  its  quiet  color  perfect  in 
its  relations  of  tone.  And  Rembrandt 
alone  could  better  its  rendering  of  charac- 
ter. It  is  Hals  at  his  best,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  it  is  as  good  as  the 
best  of  any  one  in  all  that  it  attempts. 

As  he  grew  older  Hals  simplified  his 
palette  still  more,  until  he  painted  with 
three  or  four  colors  only,  of  which  black 
and  w^hite  are  the  chief.  His  handling 
grows  ever  looser  and  less  explicit.  In 
the  last  stage  of  all,  his  wonderful  eye 
has  lost  its  sharpness,  his  wonderful  hand 
its  cunning.  He  is  an  old,  old  man.  But 
the  profound  knowledge  gained  by  a  life- 
time of  work  is  still  there,  and  a  kind  of 
pathos  that  is  his  own  rather  than  his 
sitter's,  and  in  the  wreck  of  his  physical 
organization  he  is  still  a  master — perhaps 
a  more  affecting  one  than  ever  before. 

No  theory  of  demand  and  supply,  no 
philosophy  of  ''  the  race,  the  milieu,  alid 
the  moment,"  will  account  for  Rembrandt. 
Negatively,  indeed,  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
Dutchman  of  the  seventeenth  century 
may  help  to  explain  some  of  the  things  he 
was  not,  but  it  will  go  a  very  little  way  to- 
ward explaining  what  he  was.  He  was 
that  entirely  inexplicable  thing,  a  great 
original  genius.  He  had  enough  of  what 
was  common  to  his  countrymen  to  make 
an  early  and  marked  success,  and  to  be 
for  a  time  the  fashion.  He  had  so  much  of 
what  they  could  never  understand  that 
he  early  ceased  to  be  popular  and  sank 
further  and  further  into  poverty  and  neg- 
lect as  his  genius  developed.  He  is  the 
first  notable  instance  in  the  history  of  art 
of  the  romantic  and  misunderstood  art- 
ist— the  artist  out  of  harmony  with  his 
public. 

He  had  to  the  full,  when  he  chose  to 
exercise  it,  the  admirable  Dutch  lucidity 
of  observation,  the  capacity  to  see  and  to 
reproduce  the  external  world.  He  had, 
though  it  is  not  quite  clear  where  he  got 
it,  the  sound  Dutch  training.  At  any 
time  of  his  life  he  could,  if  he  chose,  paint 


Henri  IV  Receiving  the  Portrait  of  Marie  de'  Medici.     By  Rubens. 
In  the  Louvre. 


a  portrait  as  like  as  those  of  Hals  and  as 
well  painted,  perhaps  even  more  like  and 
better  painted,  but  you  could  never  tell  if 
he  would  choose.  He  would  begin  to 
dream  of  expressing  the  inmost  soul  of  his 
sitter  and  forget  the  shape  of  his  nose.  He 
Vol.  LXII.— II 


would  see  the  possibility  of  some  pictur- 
esque effect  and  violate  all  probability  of 
costume.  He  would  lose  himself  in  the 
poetry  of  light  and  shade,  and  indulge  in 
all  sorts  of  expedients  and  experiments  to 
the  destruction  of  accepted  methods.  He 
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would  accept  a  commission  to  paint  the 
shooting  company  of  Captain  Frans  Ban- 
ning Cocq,  and  instead  of  the  kind  of 
thing  that  Van  der  Heist  could  do  so  well 
and  Hals  so  brilliantly  he  Avould  turn  you 
out  a  fantastic  Coiir  des  Miracles  or  a 
troop  of  bandits.  What  were  you  to  do 
with   a   man  w^ho   might   thus,   at   any 


glittered,  liked  beggars'  rags  or  Jewish 
gaberdines;  and  of  all  these  things  he 
would  concoct  elaborate  nonsense  pic- 
tures. The  next  moment  he  is  dominated 
by  a  true  vision  and  becomes  amazing  in 
his  clairvoyance,  gives  you  blind  Tobit 
feeling  for  the  door  or  Doctor  Faustus 
silent   before  the  miraculous  vision,  or 


Cupid  and  Psyche.     By  Van  Dyck. 
In  Hampton  Court. 


time,  substitute  a  grotesque  fancy  or  an 
imaginative  vision  for  the  plain  state- 
ment of  facts  that  you  wanted?  Really, 
he  was  not  to  be  trusted. 

And  the  thing  this  strange  genius  sub- 
stituted for  the  truth  w^as  as  likely  to  be 
trivially  picturesque  as  profoundly  imag- 
inative. He  had  inherited  a  sham  orien- 
talism from  his  master  Lastman,  and  he 
made  it  more  absurd  than  his  master's. 
He  got  together  all  sorts  of  strange  frip- 
pery and  odds  and  ends  of  costume,  had  a 
magpie  love  for  chains  and  gorgets  and 
old  morions  or  anything  that  shone  and 


makes  you  feel  that  his  Christ,  breaking 
bread  with  the  disciples  at  Emmaus,  has  as 
surely  been  dead  as  he  is  now  risen  and 
living.  And  the  same  man  who  does  these 
things  is  capable  of  the  most  hideous  vul- 
garity and  even  of  the  grossest  indecency. 
He  has  no  dignity,  no  sense  of  propriety, 
no  sense  of  beauty,  does  not  conceive  the 
meaning  of  good  taste.  But  he  has  a 
breadth  of  humanity  and  a  depth  of  sym- 
pathetic insight  that  are  unequalled.  It 
is  these  qualities  that  enable  him  to  en- 
thrall us  with  those  story-telling  pictures 
which  no  other  painter — least  of  all  any 
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other  Dutch  painter — could  have  pro-  ''The  Man  with  the  Black  Hat,"  in  the 

duced;  that  make  us  accept  the  stories  of  Metropolitan   ^luseum;   nothing  in  the 

the  Gospel  or  of  the  Old  Testament  as  ac-  world  finer  than  "The  Orphan,"  in  the 

tual  happenings  that  we  have  seen,  and  be-  Chicago  Art  Institute.   Perhaps  his  great- 

lieve  in  Tobias  and  his  angel  as  we  believe  est  masterpiece  is  a  group  of  such  portraits 
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Vrouw  Bodolphe.     By  Frans  Hals. 
In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


in  our  next-door  neighbors.  It  is  this 
humanity  and  this  sympathy  that  give  a 
strange  intensity  of  life  to  his  portraits, 
even  when  their  accuracy  of  physical 
likeness  is  most  dubious;  that  make  them, 
w^hen  he  is  able  to  combine  the  powers  of 
the  observer  and  the  man  of  imagina- 
tion, the  most  wonderful  portraits  ever 
painted. 

Some  of  these  wonderful  portraits  we 
have  in  this  country.  There  is  nothing 
more  characteristic  of  Rembrandt  than 


on  one  canvas,  the  famous  "Syndics,"  of 
the  Rijks  Museum  at  Amsterdam.  Here 
he  has  allowed  nothing  strange  or  fan- 
tastic— the  conception  is  as  simple  and  as 
straightforward  as  it  can  well  be — but  the 
power  of  his  imagination  and  the  magic  of 
his  light  and  shade  have  endowed  these 
plain  citizens,  busy  over  the  accounts  of 
the  Cloth  Hall,  with  an  essential  humanity 
that  is  eternally  interesting  to  mankind. 
It  is  always  with  light  and  shade  that 
Rembrandt  performs,  his  miracles,  that 
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he  expresses  the  inexpressible  and  realizes 
the  supernatural.  Of  light  and  shade  he 
is  the  supreme  master,  understanding  its 
possibilities  of  mystery  and  of  sentiment 
as  no  one  else  has  done,  doing  with  it 
what  can  be  done  by  no  other  means  and 


shade.  With  him  composition  is  not  a 
matter  of  lines  and  spaces,  it  is  a  matter  of 
lighting.  The  importance  of  any  part  of 
his  picture  is  strictly  measurable  by  the 
amount  of  light  it  receives;  the  eye  is  led 
by  gradations  and  directions  of  light;  the 


The  Orphan.     By  Rembrandt. 
In  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 


what  no  one  else  has  done  at  all.  Neither 
Tintoretto  nor  Correggio  himself  under- 
stood Correggio's  invention  as  Rem- 
brandt understood  it — neither  of  them 
makes  it  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  art  as 
Rembrandt  does.  For  Rembrandt  the 
world  exists  only  as  light  breaking 
through  shadow,  as  light  illuminating 
shadow.  He  composes  by  light  and  shade, 
he  draws  by  light  and  shade,  he  colors  in 
light  and  shade,  he  executes  for  light  and 


things  which  are  to  be  subordinated  are 
lost  in  swimming  shadow.  Without  some 
suggestion  of  his  light  and  shade  no  com- 
position of  Rembrandt's  would  be  intelli- 
gible, and  he  thinks  so  habitually  in  light 
and  shade  that  his  merest  scratch  of  out- 
line always  gives  this  suggestion.  His 
drawing  is  so  essentially  a  matter  of  light 
and  shade  that  he  never  draws  a  true  con- 
tour, but  follows  an  edge  here  or  an  in- 
terior marking  there  as  the  light  reveals  it 
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to  him.     For  him  the  color  of  an  object  is  ness  if  not  with  his  brilliancy.     Later  he 

only  important  as  it  is  luminous  or  shad-  no  longer  paints  a  hand  or  a  sword-hilt,  he 

owy  in  its  nature.    He  never  hesitates  to  paints  only  the  light  upon  it.    As  a  reg- 

falsify  the  color  if  it  will  help  him  to  get  istry  of  form  his  touch  is  enigmatical,  is 

the  light  he  wants,  and  in  his  mature  work  clumsy  and  fumbling,  is  even,  sometimes, 


from  a  photogi-aj>h  by  I  he  Berlin  Photographic  Co. 

The  Concert.     By  Ter  Borch. 
At  Berlin. 


the  color  tends  to  disappear  entirely  and 
we  have  a  brown  world  in  which  the  il- 
lusion of  color  is  maintained  only  by  de- 
grees of  light  and  dark.  The  degree  of 
luminosity  of  a  given  color  has  been  ex- 
tracted and  is  made  to  do  duty  for  the 
color  itself.  Even  his  handling  is  modified 
and  broken  up  by  his  search  for  light.  In 
his  earlier  days  he  can  still  paint  objects  as 
well  as  any  one,  with  all  Hals's  explicit- 


physically  unpleasant,  as  is  his  hot  brown 
tone.  But  as  a  rendering  of  light  it  is 
infallible. 

The  very  qualities  which  have  made 
Rembrandt  one  of  our  gods  of  art  and 
have  caused  him  to  be  reckoned,  by  many, 
the  very  greatest  of  masters,  rendered  him 
incomprehensible  to  his  own  countrymen 
and  contemporaries,  and  the  painters  un- 
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derstood  him  little  better  than  the  pubhc.  in  Holland  and  in  the  narrow  seas,  indoors 

Ruysdael  had,  perhaps,   a  little  of  his  and  out.    They  were  a  race  of  specialists 

romantic  temper,  and  this,  with  a  love  for  and  created   a  number  of   new  genres. 

such  exotic  things  as  rocks  and  water-  One  man  painted  only  drunken  boors, 

falls,  insured  his  failure  of  popularity  and  another  the  lower  middle  classes,  a  third 


Officer  and  Young  Lady.     By  Metsu. 
Ill  the  Louvre. 


his  death  in  poverty  and  neglect.  The 
typical  Dutch  painters  are  those  who, 
with  as  little  of  Rembrandt's  intensity  of 
feeling  as  of  the  Italian  love  for  decorative 
splendor,  carried  out  the  truly  Dutch  task 
of  embodying  in  an  exemplary  technic 
a  prosaic  and  exact  portraiture  of  the 
familiar  world  about  them.  There  are  a 
host  of  them,  almost  all  admirable  after 
their  degree,  and  they  painted  everything 


ladies  and  gentlemen.  They  were  the  first 
pure  landscape-painters,  the  first  marine 
painters,  the  first  painters  of  cattle,  the 
first  still-life  painters.  They  subdivided 
these  genres  almost  indefinitely,  and  one 
man  would  devote  himself  wholly  to 
winter  scenes,  another  to  architecture,  or 
even  to  church  interiors.  By  this  piece- 
meal  attack  they  accomplished  their  aim 
of  an  almost  complete  picture  of  the  visi- 
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ble  world  as  they  knew  it.  Little  as  they 
had  in  common  with  Rembrandt,  he  had 
yet  furnished  them  with  their  necessary 
tool.  If  they  could  not  make  light  and 
shade  express  the  supernatural,  they  found 
in  it  the  only  possible  and  complete  ex- 
pression of  the  natural,  and  the  whole 


hardly  likely  to  be  seen  again.  We  have 
lost  their  methods  and  forgotten  their 
training,  and  the  best  modern  work,  what- 
ever its  merit  in  other  respects,  is  in  tech- 
nical matters  but  bunglingly  amateurish 
in  comparison  with  theirs. 

In  the  study  of  landscape  the  attempt 
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Dutch  Living  Room.     By  De  Hooch. 
At  Berlin. 


Dutch  school  became  a  school  of  chiaros- 
curists  who  devoted  their  best  efforts  to 
rendering  the  gradations  and  reverbera- 
tions of  light.  Indeed,  it  is  often  their 
interest  in  light  that  alone  makes  their 
choice  of  subject  comprehensible.  It  is 
only  the  play  of  light  and  shade  that 
makes  their  church  interiors  interesting 
or  their  butcher's  meat  and  dead  game 
tolerable. 

And  if  the  Dutchmen  were  all  natural- 
ists and  chiaroscurists,  they  were  all  ad- 
mirable and  impeccable  craftsmen.  Such 
sound,  enduring,  beautiful  workmanship, 
such  thoroughness  of  education,  such  pre- 
cision and  delightfulness  of  handling,  had 
seldom  been  seen  in  the  world  and  are 


at  a  minute  and  complete  investigation  of 
natural  appearances  was  not  carried  to 
so  full  and  satisfactory  a  conclusion  as  in 
the  painting  of  interiors.  Dutch  land- 
scape is  of  great  historical  importance  be- 
cause it  opened  the  way  to  further  explora- 
tion in  many  new  directions,  and  when 
landscape  began  to  be  seriously  studied 
again,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Dutch 
influence  was,  for  a  time,  not  only  stimu- 
lating but  dominant.  But  there  were  but 
a  few  effects  of  light  in  the  open  air  that 
the  Dutch  painters  really  mastered,  and 
in  that  field  they  left  a  great  deal  for  their 
successors  to  accomplish.  In  the  paint- 
ing of  interiors,  on  the  contrary,  they 
achieved  a  complete  and  final  success,  and 
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the  best  works  of  three  or  four  of  their  tional  effects  that  may  be  obtained  from 

best  painters  have  remained  unequalled  it.     It  is  merged  in  tone  and  becomes  an 

and  inimitable.  element  in  securing  truth  of  representa- 

These  pictures  have  no  subjects,  there  tion.   But  such  absolute  truth  of  represen- 

is  no  conceivable  story  connected  with  tation,  combined  with  material  and  tech- 


Lady  with  Pearl  Necklace.     By  Ver  Meer. 

At  Berlin. 


them.  There  is  no  emotion  in  them,  no 
passion  or  imagination,  and  assuredly  no 
idealism.  They  are  well  arranged,  or 
they  would  not  be  works  of  art,  but  there 
is  little  of  what  the  great  Italians  would 
have  recognized  as  composition.  There  is 
an  impreccable  draftsmanship  as  far  as 
the  accurate  notation  of  the  shapes  of 
things  is  draftsmanship,  but  of  drawing 
as  a  great  expressional  art  there  is  no 
trace.  Even  color  does  not  exist  for  its 
own  sake  or  for  the  decorative  and  emo- 


nical  perfection,  exists  nowhere  else  in 
art,  and  is  in  itself  capable  of  giving  a 
high  and  enduring  pleasure.  In  such  pic- 
tures as  that  by  Ter  Borch,  in  Berlin,  of 
two  well-bred  women  playing  together  on 
the  harpsichord  and  the  violoncello,  or  in 
Mr.  Morgan's  wonderful  Metsu,  "  A  Visit 
to  the  Nursery,"  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  the  simplest  incidents,  seen  un- 
der the  simplest  effects,  are  sufficient  for 
the  creation  of  endlessly  delightful  master- 
pieces.   De  Hooch,  who  draws  less  well 
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than  the  others,  attempts  more  compli-  tation  of  degrees  of  light.    To  an  art  ab- 

cated  effects  of  Hghting,  opens  his  rooms  stract  and  expressive  it  had  added  more 

onto  vistas  of  sunny  streets  and  court-  and  more  of  truth  to  the  appearance  of  na- 

yards   or   lets   the   sun  into   the  rooms  ture,  till  it  reached,  with  Titian  and  Vero- 

themselves.     But  the  greatest  of  all  these  nese.  the  noblest  balance  of  the  ideal  and 

masters  of  light,  of  these  extractors  of  the  real;  then  it  had  slowly  lost  its  more 

beauty   from  the  commonplace,   is  Ver  abstract  and  formal  elements  until  it  had 

Meer  of  Delft,  an  artist  of  rare  subtlety,  become  an  art  of  almost  pure  representa- 

of  infinite  delicacy,  of  exquisite  refine-  tion.     At  each   of   these   stages   it  had 

ment — a  master  as  absolute,  within  his  brought  forth  masterpieces  of  a  perfection 

own  narrow  domain,  as  any  that  ever  since  unknown.    The  eighteenth  century 

lived.  could  still  create  an  amiable  art  of  its 

own,  but  it  is  an  art  of  weaker  fibre.    The 

Before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen-  nineteenth  century  could  find    here    or 

tury  this  admirable  school  had  died  out.  there  an  unexplored  corner  in  the  domain 

In  two  hundred  years  the  art  of  painting  of  realism,  or  produce  artists  of  an  essen- 

had  passed  through  many  stages.     From  tial  greatness  though  mutilated  and  in- 

an  art  of  form  it  had  become  first  an  art  complete  from  the  struggle  with  uncon- 

of  color  and  then  an  art  of  what  we  mod-  genial  surroundings.    But  the  golden  age 

erns  know  as  "values" — of  the  exact  no-  of  painting  was  past. 


GOD    OF    THE    OPEN 

By  Badger  Clark 

God  of  the  open,  though  I  am  so  simple, 

Out  in  the  wind  I  can  travel  with  you, 
Noons  when  the  hot  mesas  ripple  and  dimple, 

Nights  when  the  stars  glitter  cool  in  the  blue. 
Too  far  you  stand  for  the  reach  of  my  hand, 

Yet  I  can  hear  your  big  heart  as  it  beats 
Friendly  and  warm  in  the  sun  or  the  storm. 

Are  you  the  same  as  the  God  of  the.  streets? 

Yours  is  the  sunny  blue  roof  I  ride  under; 

Mountain  and  plain  are  the  house  you  have  made. 
Sometimes  it  roars  with  the  wind  and  the  thunder 

But  in  your  house  I  am  never  afraid. 
He?     Oh,  they  give  hmi  the  license  to  live, 

Aim,  in  their  ledgers,  to  pay  him  his  due, 
Gather  by  herds  to  present  him  with  words — 

Words!     What  are  words  when  my  heart  talks  with  you? 

God  of  the  open,  forgive  an  old  ranger 

Mazed  among  walls  where  he  cannot  see  through. 
Well  do  I  know,  though  their  God  seems  a  stranger, 

Earth  has  no  room  for  another  like  you. 
Shut  out  the  roll  of  the  wheels  from  my  soul, 

Bring  me  a  wind  that  is  singing  and  sweet 
Into  this  place  where  the  smoke  dims  your  face. 

Help  me  see  you  in  the  God  of  the  street ! 
Vol.  LXII.— 12 
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By   Mary  Synon 

Illustration  by  H.  J.   Mowat 


E  were  in  the  receiving  tent 
of  the  ambulance,  Judith 
Garing,  Doctor  Thesiger, 
and  I,  when  the  stretcher- 
bearers  brought  in  the 
Kennerly  boy. 
There  had  come  a  hush  in  the  battle 
out  beyond  us,  a  silence  which,  like  a 
pause  in  music,  heightened  the  terror  of 
the  crash  it  followed.  The  three  of  us, 
worn  by  watching,  taut  from  long  labors, 
had  fallen  into  languor  that  was  a  loosen- 
ing of  overstrung  nerves  rather  than  the 
relaxation  of  rest.  Ned  Thesiger  smoked 
cigarettes  listlessly  and  endlessly.  Judith, 
her  eyelids  drooped,  her  body  sagging  into 
a  canvas  chair,  drew  with  her  index  finger 
pattern  after  pattern  on  the  white  skirt 
of  her  uniform.  I  rolled  bandages  auto- 
matically, using  only  one  groove  of  my 
wearied  brain  for  the  task,  since,  as  I 
worked,  I  tried  to  pierce  the  veil  which 
hid  from ,  me  the  thoughts  of  these  two 
whom  I  had  known  all  the  years  of  my 
life,  and  yet  whom  I  seemed  now  to  know 
no  better  than  the  strangers  of  the  corps. 
For  nearly  two  years  we  had  worked 
together,  day  and  night,  on  the  shores  of 
that  surging  sea  of  conflict  that  had  swept 
over  France.  We  had  fought,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  sometimes  in  triumph  and  some- 
times in  failure,  for  the  spark  of  life  that 
fluttered  in  the  human  wreckage  cast  in 
to  us  by  the  waves  of  carnage.  Under 
Judith  Garing's  guidance,  inspired  by  her 
courage,  by  her  unflagging  zest  for  suc- 
cess, by  her  magnificent  endurance,  we 
had  held  to  our  posts,  bending  to  our  tasks 
with  the  will  o'f  life-guards  who  fight  the 
truceless  ocean.  For  nearly  two  years 
we  had  plied  the  oars  in  a  struggle  for 
humanity  that  should  have  eliminated 
from  all  of  us  any  thought  of  self;  and 
yet  I  speculated,  as  I  watched  Ned 
Thesiger's  lean  fingers  striking  countless 
matches  and  saw  Judith  Garing's  closed 
eyes,  on  the  strength  of  that  barrier  of 
abnegation.  I  knew,  as  did  no  other  in 
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the  ambulance,  of  the  old  bond  that  had 
once  held  the  surgeon  and  the  artist,  and 
I  w^ondered,  as  I  wrapped  the  linen  bands, 
if  the  dimming  years  had  quenched  the 
living  flame  that  had  once  blazed  on  their 
altars  of  life. 

We  had  grown  up,  the  three  of  us,  in 
one  of  the  old  streets  of  a  middle-aged 
American  town.  Our  grandfathers  had 
pioneered  on  the  Illinois  prairie,  and  our 
fathers  were  reaping  the  harvest  of  that 
sowing  when  Judith  and  Ned  and  I  came 
together  in  the  intimate  companionship  of 
children  whose  people  are  animated  by 
the  same  ambitions,  the  same  standards 
of  citizenship,  the  same  code  of  individual 
conduct,  the  same  lethargic  self-satisfac- 
tion of  a  community's  Brahmin  caste.  It 
had  been  Judith  who  had  driven  us  out 
from  the  narrow  contentment  of  our 
family  traditions  into  highroads  that  had 
seemed  to  be  running  far  asunder  until 
they  had  suddenly  converged  into  Neuilly. 
Judith,  with  her  fiery  ambitions,  her  glo- 
rious impatience,  her  blossoming  genius 
in  the  painting  that  made  her  famous, 
created  for  us,  as  well  as  for  herself,  a 
world  of  vivid  action,  of  wide  vision,  and 
of  final  achievement,  a  world  whose  bugle 
had  called  us  to  the  firing-lines.  Even 
though  it  had  been  chance  and  not  choice 
that  set  Ned  Thesiger  and  myself  under 
her  direction  in  the  ambulance,  none  the 
less  it  had  been  Judith's  dominant  power 
over  us,  bridging  fifteen  years  of  absence, 
that  had  brought  us  overseas.  The  old 
ideals  of  childhood  and  youth  which  the 
dark-eyed  girl  had  set  blazing  in  our  souls 
in  those  summer-time  evenings  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  had  kindled  again  to  rush 
me  forth  from  my  safe  and  steady  routine 
of  the  visiting  nurses  in  Chicago  and  had 
sped  Doctor  Thesiger  out  from  one  of  the 
most  promising  practices  in  Cleveland. 

I  doubt  if  Ned  Thesiger  would  have 
come  to  the  ambulance,  however,  had  he 
known  that  Judith  would  be  there,  for  he 
had  not  seen  her  since  his  marriage,  and 
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he  had  been  engaged  to  marry  Judith  Gar- 
ing  when  he  had  wed  the  other  girl.  His 
faithlessness,  crushing  her  love  and  her 
pride,  had  flung  her  out  upon  a  tide  where 
her  older  ambitions  made  the  only  raft. 
That  she  had  come  into  the  harbor  of 
splendid  success  in  her  painting,  and  that 
Ned  Thesiger's  wife  had  been  long  dead, 
made  no  difference  in  the  fundamental 
fact  that  he  had  failed  her  when  she  had 
believed  in  him.  I  remembered,  as  I 
studied  her  quiet  face,  the  Judith  of  the 
raging  grief  whom  I  had  bidden  godspeed 
on  the  day  she  sailed  to  France,  ^fifteen 
years  before.  Recalling  her  declaration 
that  she  would  cut  from  her  life  every  de- 
sire but  her  wish  to  paint,  I  wondered  if 
the  nonchalant  friendliness  she  gave  to 
Doctor  Thesiger  in  her  few  leisure  mo- 
ments were  pose  or  truth.  I  looked  up 
from  my  work  to  see  that  Ned  was  watch- 
ing her  with  speculative  inquiry. 

Judith,  unconscious  of  our  scrutiny, 
moved  her  head  so  that  the  light  from 
the  door  of  the  tent  fell  on  her  face.  The 
power  of  her  strongly  chiselled  chin  and 
of  her  determined  mouth  had  been  sof- 
tened a  little  by  the  lines  of  weariness  that 
her  unbelievably  long  \agils  had  marked 
on  her  countenance.  Her  hair,  which  had 
been  glossy-black  on  the  day  she  had  met 
me  at  the  Gare  du  Nord  two  summers 
back,  was  gray  now,  giving  its  own  testi- 
mony to  the  cares  she  had  lifted  upon  her 
back  when  she  joined  the  ambulance. 
But  it  was  her  hands,  moving  incessantly 
in  the  weaving  of  imaginary  designs, 
which  caught  my  interest  and  held  it. 
Those  hands  somehow  symbolized  ^Judith 
Garing. 

Long-fingered,  short-palmed,  with  the 
strength  of  a  man's  fist  and  the  delicacy 
of  a  woman's  touch,  they  betokened  in 
their  very  shape  the  combination  of  artist 
and  executive  which  distinguished  her 
work  and  her  personality.  Just  the  sort 
of  hands  to  make  that  painting  of  General 
Picquard,  which  she  finished  just  before 
the  war  began  and  which  is  to  hang  in  the 
Tate;  they  were  also  the  tools  of  a  me- 
chanic in  their  amazing  agility.  I  had 
seen  them  hammer  and  saw  in  the  making 
of  devices  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
men  who  had  come  to  us  from  Verdun, 
from  Mons,  from  4he  Vosges,  from  the 
Somme  front.     I  had  seen  them  lifting 


the  wounded  with  a  surety  and  a  tender- 
ness that  not  one  of  us  trained  nurses 
could  put  into  our  arms.  I  had  seen  them 
perform  so  many  miracles  of  skill,  so 
many  wonders  of  strength,  that  there 
were  times  when  I  could  have  believed 
that  Judith  Garing's  hands  were  holding 
the  cracked  world  from  falling  to  pieces. 
Always  powerful,  they  had  gained  super- 
human strength  through  the  months  in 
which  they  had  labored  for  others.  What 
a  masterpiece  they  would  create,  at  the 
bidding  of  Judith's  quickened  brain,  when 
the  war  was  over  I 

Judith,  looking  up  suddenly,  found  our 
scrutiny  upon  her.  She  smiled  at  Ned 
almost  indifferently  and  at  me  more 
warmly.  "You're  as  tired  as  I  am, 
Rhoda,"  she  said.  *' You'd  better  rest  a 
bit  before  night.  There's  an  order  for  the 
corps  to  go  forward  at  sunset,  and  there'll 
be  only  the  three  of  us  on  duty  here  all 
night." 

"You  need  sleep  yourself,"  Ned  Thesi- 
ger said. 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  she  told  him. 

"You'll  break  down  if  you're  not  care- 
ful," he  warned  her. 

"I'll  hold  up,"  she  said,  "as  long  as 
any  one  needs  me." 

"Don't  be  foolish,"  he  said  sharply, 
tossing  away  a  cigarette.  "There  are 
plenty  of  people  who  can  do  at  least  half 
the  work  you're  doing.  Let  them  do  it, 
and  save  yourself." 

"For  what?"  she  asked  him. 

"For  your  work,"  he  said,  "if  for  noth- 
ing else.  Don't  you  know  that  you're 
due  for  a  smash  when  this  is  over,  if  you 
go  on  as  you're  doing?  Then  how  will 
you  paint?" 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  my  painting," 
she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  curiosity  that 
had  something  of  expectancy  in  it.  I  rose 
to  go,  spurred  by  the  thought  that  they 
might,  in  my  absence,  come  to  a  read- 
justment more  vital  than  this  casual  ac- 
ceptance of  their  proximity;  but  there 
fell  on  the  canvas  of  the  tent  the  shadows 
of  the  harbingers  of  death,  the  stretcher- 
bearers.  An  instant  afterward  they  had 
lifted  the  Kennerly  boy  to  the  table,  and 
the  three  of  us  were  standing  beside  his 
quivering,  broken  body. 

We  had  known  the  Kennerlv  bov.    He 
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had  been  one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the 
pampered  patients  of  the  ambulance  back 
in  the  days  when  we  had  thought  that  the 
war  was  to  be  a  clean,  swift  conflict.  He 
had  come  to  us  only  slightly  wounded, 
but  lingered  through  a  convalescence  that 
might  have  been  perpetual  but  for  his  own 
desire  to  get  back  to  the  trenches.  For  he 
had  carried  in  his  kit  the  endearing  gift  of 
a  blithe  cheerfulness  that  buoyed  him  and 
us  through  the  darkening  days.  Not  even 
the  rollicking  humor  of  Lyster  of  the  fusi- 
leers,  nor  the  daring  mirth  of  our  own 
American,  Winston,  who  had  been 
wounded  at  Festubert  with  the  Canadians 
and  who  had  managed  to  have  himself 
sent  to  us,  could  equal  the  quiet  gayety  of 
the  Kennerly  boy.  He  was  one  of  those 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Canadians  who 
seem  to  have  been  cast  into  a  mould  for 
their  making,  but  he  was  distinguishable 
from  the  mass  of  them  by  that  high  seren- 
ity of  purpose  that  would  have  marked 
him  anywhere.  He  was  unusual  in  many 
ways  for  a  boy,  keenly  appreciative  of  art 
and  literature,  eager  to  talk  about  beauty, 
sensitive  to  every  kindness  shown  him, 
and  radiating  an  aura  of  spirituality 
which  was  my  introduction  to  the  possible 
ennobling  influence  of  war.  Judith  and 
I  had  become  more  than  ordinarily  in- 
terested in  him  during  the  time  he  had 
been  with  us.  Ned  Thesiger  was,  I  think, 
the  only  one  around  the  ambulance  who 
failed  to  respond  to  young  Kennerly's  re- 
markable charm. 

It  was  Ned  Thesiger,  however,  who  was 
leaning  over  the  boy  now,  listening  with 
sensitized  ear  to  the  flutter  of  his  heart, 
probing  with  skilled  fingers  around  the 
surface  of  the  wound.  He  shook  his  head 
ominously  in  answer  to  Judith's  unspoken 
but  insistent  question,  then  ordered  the 
bearers  to  carry  the  boy  to  one  of  the  hos- 
pital tents.  I  started  to  follow  them,  but 
Judith  intercepted  me.  ^'I'll  take  care  of 
him,"  she  said. 

**You  can't,"  said  Ned  Thesiger. 
"You're  all  in.  I've  been  watching  you 
this  afternoon,  and  you  can't  go  through 
with  this.  Put  her  to  bed,  Rhoda,"  he 
ordered  me. 

Judith  laughed,  not  gayly,  as  had  once 
been  her  wont,  but  almost  drearily. 
''Don't  be  silly,"  she  said.  ''Rhoda  will 
have  enough   to  do   to-night  when   the 


others  go.    And  what  does  it  matter,  any- 
how?" 

"It  matters  very  much,"  he  said,  "to 
me." 

She  gave  him  a  look  at  that  which 
brought  a  flush  to  his  tanned  cheeks. 
Then  she  wxnt  out  after  the  men  who 
were  carrying  young  Kennerly.  Ned 
turned  to  me.  "Haven't  you  any  in- 
fluence with  her  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  Can't 
you  see  that  she  is  killing  herself?" 

"How  can  I  stop  her?" 

"I'm  going  to,"  he  declared.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  ask  the  chief  to  send  her  away." 

"Where?" 

"Back  home — to  the  States." 

"She  won't  go." 

"She'll  have  to.  If  the  chief  gives  the 
order  the  government  will  enforce  it,  for 
her  own  good." 

"She'll  never  forgive  you." 

"Even  if  she  doesn't,"  he  said  slowly, 
"I'm  going  ahead.  I  owe  Judith  some- 
thing. And  if  I  didn't  I  couldn't  see  her 
killing  herself  without  doing  what  I  could 
to  stop  her.  I  suppose,"  he  went  on, 
pausing  to  strike  a  match,  then  flinging  it 
away  without  lighting  his  cigarette,  "  that 
you  think  I'm  saving  her  for  myself.  I 
wish  I  were,  Rhoda.  But  I  know,  ex- 
actly, what  Judith  thinks  of  me.  No,  I'm 
trying  to  save  her  for  the  thing  that  has 
come  to  be,  that  will  always  be,  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world  for  her,  her 
painting.    Won't  you  help  me?" 

I  thought  of  Judith's  studio  with  its 
wonderful  half-finished  paintings  yearn- 
ing the  completion  that  their  inspiration 
deserved.  I  thought  of  the  portrait  of 
the  old  general  which  had  already  proven 
to  the  critics  what  Judith  could  do.  I 
thought  of  Judith's  own  splendidly  soar- 
ing ambition,  her  dominant  desire  to  make 
herself  the  greatest  painter  of  our  times. 
But,  even  more  than  these,  I  thought  of 
the  gratitude  she  must  feel  in  those  com- 
ing years  to  Ned  Thesiger  for  the  con- 
sideration of  her  welfare  that  led  him  now 
to  brook  her  displeasure.  Whether  or  not 
Judith  cared  for  him,  the  realization  of 
his  solicitude  for  her  must  inevitably 
soften  her  ultimate  judgment  of  him.  Be- 
cause I  was  glad  for  Judith's  sake  that  the 
wheel  had  turned  to  balance,  I  gave  him 
the  promise. 

He  hurried  me  over  to  the  chief's  office 
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before  I  had  time  for  reconsideration. 
There,  in  the  shack  all  littered  with  papers, 
and  instruments,  and  piles  of  linen,  and 
tools,  and  maps,  Ned  Thesiger  poured  out 
to  the  crisply  alert  man  who  directed  us 
all  the  tale  of  Judith  Garing's  overwork 
and  the  immediate  necessity  of  a  leave  of 
absence  for  her. 

''But  we  need  her,"  the  chief  inter- 
posed. ''She's  been  worth  a  dozen  other 
women.  She  can  even  operate  in  emer- 
gencies." 

"And  she's  done  the  work  of  twenty 
every  day  she's  been  here.  She's  never 
spared  herself.  She  doesn't  know  how. 
Why,  she's  over  now  with  the  Kennerly 
boy  when  she  should  be  resting.  She 
never  trained  and  she  doesn't  know  how 
to  rest.  She'll  keep  up,  yes,  under  this 
strain.  But  the  instant  the  Somme's  over 
she's  going  to  go  to  pieces.  Are  you  will- 
ing to  be  responsible  for  that?" 

"No,"  said  the  chief  slowly.  .  "That's 
not  fair  to  Miss  Garing.  She's  too  big  a 
woman  to  lose  to  the  world  through  our 
selfishness.    Where's  she  to  go  ?     Paris  ?  " 

"  She'd  be  back  in  a  week,"  I  told  him. 

"England?" 

"She'd  be  working  there  in  a  fort- 
night." 

"Then  she  goes  home."  He  drew  a 
paper  toward  him,  wrote  upon  it  for  a 
time  that  seemed  endlessly  long  for  him, 
scrawling  his  queer  handwriting  over  it, 
then  set  it  in  an  envelope,  and  gave  it  to 
Doctor  Thesiger.  "I'm  giving  you  my 
right  hand,"  he  said,  "but  justice  de- 
mands the  sacrifice."  He  smiled  at  me 
with  that  twinkling  friendliness  that  has 
made  our  work  under  him  a  service  of 
loyal  affection.  "I  think,"  he  said,  "  that 
you  had  better  leave  to  Doctor  Thesiger 
the  task  of  telling  Miss  Garing." 

Judith  was  at  the  Kennerly  boy's  bed- 
side when  I  passed  the  tent.  She  beck- 
oned to  me,  and  I  went  in.  "What  does 
he  say?"  She  nodded  to  the  boy.  I 
dared  not  tell  her  that  Ned  Thesiger  had 
apparently  dismissed  the  patient  from 
his  memory,  and  I  chanced  comment. 
"Pretty  bad,"  I  said. 

"Will  they  operate?" 

"Not  yet." 

"  Before  they  go  to  the  front  to-night  ?  " 

"Perhaps." 

"Isn't  it  awful,  Rhoda?"  she  said.    It 


was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  Judith  say 
one  word  of  the  oppressing  horror  in 
which  we  lived,  and  I  knew  how  near  to 
the  breaking-point  she  had  come.  She 
was  looking  down  at  the  wisp  of  bright 
hair  that  had  slipped  through  the  boy's 
bandagings.  "Somehow,"  she  went  on, 
"  it's  worse  to  see  him  brought  back  than 
it  is  to  have  the  strangers  come  in.  He's 
so  fine-souled,  so  high-spirited.  He's 
always  reminded  me  of  Watts's  Galahad. 
I'm  going  to  paint  some  day  my  memory 
of  him  as  he  stood  out  there  in  front  of  the 
tent,  leaning  on  his  crutch.  Do  you  re- 
member the  glory  of  his  face  when  he  told 
us  that  he  was  going  back  ?  And  now — '' 
She  turned  from  her  scrutiny  of  him  to 
look  up  at  me.  "What's  it  all  for?"  she 
cried. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  had  to  confess. 

"It. must  be  for  something,"  she  went 
on  insistently.  "No  scheme  of  creation 
can  permit  this  hideous  waste  without  a 
great  purpose.    What  is  it?" 

I  could  only  shake  my  head,  and  go 
away,  leaving  her  peering  outward  over 
the  boy's  mangled  body.  I  had  intended, 
as  I  went,  to  find  Ned  Thesiger  and  send 
him  over  to  the  tent  to  tell  Judith  whether 
or  not  an  operation  would  be  necessary 
for  young  Kennerly;  but  a  dozen  quick 
calls  diverted  me,  and  the  corps  was  set- 
ting out  at  sunset  on  their  way  to  the 
front  when  I  thought  of  the  duty.  Then 
I  could  not  find  Ned  and  I  went  back  to 
Judith. 

I  saw,  as  I  entered  the  tent,  that  the 
Kennerly  boy  had  regained  conscious- 
ness. Judith  had  freshened  his  bandages. 
He  was  lying  on  his  side,  helpless,  his 
luminoiis  blue  eyes  regarding  her  with 
that  strange  intensity  that  sometimes 
marks  the  gaze  of  badly  wounded  men. 
I  went  over  to  the  other  side  of  his  bed, 
signalling  Judith  that  I  would  relieve  her 
while  she  went  to  supper,  but  she  nodded 
dissent.    The  Kennerly  boy  was  talking. 

"You  will  stay  with  me,  won't  you, 
Miss  Garing?"  he  was  pleading.  "Oh,  I 
know  it's  irregular  to  ask  for  one  nurse, 
but  I  want  you  here  if — .  You  under- 
stand, you  see.  You  know  what  I  mean 
even  when  I  can't  say  it." 

"I'll  stay,"  said  Judith. 

He  smiled  gratitude  to  her.  "I  used  to 
think  of  you  often  out  there,"  he  went  on. 
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''When  the  nights  were  dark  and  we 
were  lying  in  the  third-Hne  trenches,  look- 
ing up  at  the  stars,  I  would  think  of  the 
talks  we'd  had  while  I  was  here,  when  we 
would  wonder  what  it  was  all  for  and 
why  we  were  in  the  thick  of  it.  I've 
found  out,  Miss  Garing."  His  voice  rose 
exultingly.  "I've  pieced  together  the  bits 
the  other  chaps  told  me,  and  I've  thought 
and  thought  for  myself.  And  I've  got  it 
this  way:  War's  the  crucible  to  get  the 
gold  out  of  us.  I  don't  mean  out  of  the 
fellows  who  sit  over  there  on  Downing 
Street.  I  mean  us,  the  chaps  who  lie  in 
the  mud,  and  who  get  caught  in  the 
barbed  wire,  and  who  make  the  rushes 
under  the  fire  of  big  guns.  We  were 
pretty  ordinary  men  when  we  came  here 
to  France,  weren't  we?  We  were  think- 
ing of  our  three  meals  a  day,  and  the 
thrill  of  the  fighting,  and  the  glory  of 
going  home  with  medals  on.  Well,  we 
aren't  thinking  so  much  now  of  those 
things.  You  can't  see  fellows  die  beside 
you,  and  listen  to  their  prayers,  and  take 
their  messages  \^'ithout  getting  outside 
yourself.    Isn't  it  so?" 

"Yes,  it's  so,"  Judith  assured  him. 
"But  you'd  better  not  talk." 

"Oh,  I  must,"  said  the  Kennerly  boy 
with  that  eagerness  of  apostleship  that  so 
many  of  the  boys  bring  back  from  the 
front.  "I  fancy  this  spirit  we've  caught 
might  have  been  lying  here  under  the 
surface  all  the  time.  I  don't  know.  I 
came  from  a  different  sort  of  country, 
from  out  in  the  West  where  the  wheat- 
fields  lift  to  the  sky  the  only  spears  we 
ever  see.  We  never  thought  much  of  war, 
or  causes,  or  sacrifice.  We  didn't  need  to. 
I  fancy  we  were  all  fairly  like  that,  drift- 
ing along,  satisfied  with  the  world  as  it 
was.    But  it's  different  now. 

"There  was  a  chap  in  the  dugout  with 
me,"  he  continued,  "who  had  it  worked 
out  this  way.  He  believed  that  God  had 
a  purpose  for  all  the  suffering,  the  way 
our  fathers  had  a  purpose  in  all  the 
punishments  they  used  to  give  us.  He'd 
been  a  professor,  that  chap,  and  he  said 
that  nothing  in  the  physical  world  could 
be  totally  destroyed,  and  so  he  was  sure 
that  nothing  in  the  spiritual  world  could 
be  annihilated.  It  was  all  conserved  to 
make  immortality.  He  went  under  out 
there  one  day  when  he  was  telling  us  that. 


I  found  in  his  pocket  a  clipping,  a  verse 
he  used  to  say  to  us  sometimes.  I  can  say 
it  off.    Let's  see,  it  goes  this  way." 

From  the  mass  of  his  bandages  he  be- 
gan to  quote  in  that  high-strung  voice 
that  carried  through  the  twilight  of  the 
tent  a  strange  quality  of  other-worldli- 
ness: 

"  Not  where  the  wheeling  systems  darken, 
And  our  benumbed  conceiving  soars  ! 
The  drift  of  pinions,  would  we  hearken. 
Beats  at  our  own  clay-shuttered  doors." 

"  'The  Kingdom  of  God,'  "  Judith 
placed  it  for  him. 

"That's  it !"  he  cried.  "There  was  an- 
other line  of  it  I  remember, 

" '  Oh,  world  unknowable,  we  know  thee  ! ' " 

"That's  it,"  he  insisted.  "That's  what 
the  war's  doing  for  the  fellows  like  me. 
It's  letting  us  know  the  unknowable 
world.  It's  opening  the  clay-shuttered 
doors.  It's  bringing  to  our  ears  the  sound 
of  wings  that  the  writer  chap  who  used  to 
stand  on  London  Bridge,  thinking  out  the 
way  of  it  all,  heard  when  he  wrote  that 
stuff.    That's  the  reason!" 

He  tried  to  rise  on  his  cot,  but  Judith 
pressed  him  back  firmly.  "You  mustn't 
talk,"  she  bade  him.  She  called  to  me 
across  the  darkening  space.  "Tell  Doc- 
tor Thesiger  I'm  going  to  stay  here  until 
he  comes  to  make  this  examination,"  she 
said. 

The  Kennerly  boy's  strange  phrases 
rang  in  my  ears  as  I  went  out.  'From  the 
far  horizon  there  came  the  booming  of 
the  big  guns,  resuming  their  relentless 
battering.  Nearer,  somewhere,  an  aero- 
plane buzzed  like  a  huge,  vindictive  in- 
sect. Lights  crossed  and  recrossed  each 
other  in  long  planes  across  the  sky.  The 
battle  was  raging  once  more. 

I  was  standing  at  the  door,  looking  off 
toward  a  low  line  of  fire  and  thinking  up- 
on the  musings  of  the  Kennerly  boy,  when 
Ned  Thesiger  came  through  the  dusk, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  chief's  letter  to 
Judith.  Before  he  entered  the  tent  I  told 
him  Judith's  question  concerning  the  boy. 
"I'll  have  to  look  at  him  again,"  he  said 
as  he  went  in. 

I  had  thought  he  would  examine  the  boy 
before  he  gave  the  letter  to  Judith,  and  I 
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waited  in  the  thought  that  he  might  need 
both  Judith  and  myseh";  but  he  must 
have  given  her  the  chief's  communication 
as  soon  as  he  went  in,  for  it  was  only  a 
moment  before  she  came  to  the  door  with 
the  open  document  in  her  hand.  ''What 
do  you  know  about  this,  Rhoda  ?  "  she  de- 
manded, her  voice  curiously  hard.  I  told 
her  all  the  truth  but  my  fundamental  mo- 
tive, the  hope  that  Ned's  act  might  one 
day  break  down  the  barrier  between  them. 
She  listened  rigidly,  then  turned  to  Ned, 
who  had  come  to  stand  behind  her. 

"And  you  took  it  on  yourselves  to  de- 
termine my  life  for  me?"  she  said,  her 
voice  cutting  the  air  like  the  swirl  of  a 
lash.  ''Because  you  would  have  wished 
to  go  away  from  here,  you  have  thought 
it  would  be  my  ^i.sh..  Well,  I'll  not  take 
it!"  She  tore  the  letter  across,  Ringing 
•the  pieces  to  the  ground. 

"  You'll  have  to."  The  authority  of  the 
military  surgeon  sounded  in  Ned's  voice. 
"The  chief  has  not  requested  you  to  take 
a  leave.    He  has  ordered  it." 

"I'll  go  above  his  authority,"  Judith 
flung  back  at  him.  "  I  shall  wire  General 
Picquard  to-night." 

Over  Ned  Thesiger's  face  crept  a  sof- 
tened look,  but  his  voice  still  rang  hard  as 
he  said  curtly:  "  General  Picquard  died  to- 
day at  the  front." 

"Oh !"  she  cried  in  a  grief  that  I  knew 
was  from  no  frustration  of  her  wishes,  but 
from  a  real  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  the 
fine  old  man  she  had  known  so  well  in  days 
other  than  these.  But  she,  too,  set  her 
shoulders  in  obstinate  strength  of  will. 
"I  shall  not  go  from  here,"  she  repeated 
stubbornly.  She  faced  Ned  Thesiger  wdth 
blazing  eyes.  "Why  should  you  coriie 
back  to  hinder  me  in  my  course?"  she 
threw  challenge.  "How  dare  you  inter- 
fere in  my  life  again?  Haven't  you  done 
harm  enough  to  me?" 

"Not  as  much  as  I  did  myself,"  he  said, 
wrenching  out  the  words  from  that  part 
of  his  consciousness  that  he  had  kept  in 
the  dark  for  the  months  he  had  worked 
beside  the  woman  of  his  first  love.  "I 
have  often  thought  that  I  served  you  well 
when  you  believed  I  had  done  you  ill. 
You  wouldn't  have  been  happy  with  me, 
Judith.  I  would  have  been  but  a  poor 
tool  for  your  mastering  brain.  You 
would  have  given  up  for  me  the  work  that 


has  made  you  famous,  the  career  that 
has  brought  you  the  success  you  always 
craved.  And  you  would  not  have  been 
happy.  But  I've  owed  you  reparation, 
and  I'm  trying  to  make  it.  I'm  only  try- 
ing to  save  you  for  yourself.  You're  kill- 
ing yourself  here.  I'm  looking  for^vard 
for  vou  as  vou  won't  look.  I'm  lookinsf 
to  that  time  when  the  war  is  over  when 
you  may  use  your  splendid  experience, 
your  quickened  insight,  your  enlarged 
power,  for  your  work.  You'll  be  able  to 
go  back  to  it  after  this  rest  with  the  zest 
of  genius.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  con- 
sider that.  And  if  you  won't,  it's  my 
business  to  see  that  you  must." 

She  looked  him  over  quietly,  consider- 
ingly, as  if  she  were  finding  in  him  a  new 
model;  but  there  was  a  tension  in  her 
gaze  that  warned  me  even  before  she 
spoke.  I  was  not  prepared,  however,  for 
her  query.  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
after  this  is  over?"  she  asked  him. 

"  I  ?  "  The  question  took  him  off  guard. 
"Why,  I'm  going  home,"  he  said,  " to  put 
to  use  all  that  I've  learned  in  this  hell. 
I'm  taking  a  leaf  from  your  book  of  am- 
bition, Judith.  I'm  going  to  be  the  most 
famous  surgeon  in  the  States." 

"Oh!"  Her  eyes  widened.  Then  she 
laughed  very  quietly,  but  beneath  the  ut- 
ter contempt  of  it  I  saw  Ned  Thesiger 
w^nce.  "I  might  have  known.  What 
was  it  your  father  used  to  say,  Rhoda, 
when  we  were  children  ?  '  You  can't  make 
a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.'  Wasn't 
that  it?  Well,  you  can't.  I  might  have 
known  that  fifteen  years  of  material  pros- 
perity wouldn't  change  you,  Ned,  but  I 
hoped,  somehow,  that  it  had.  I  tried  to 
make  myself  beheve  that  you  had  come 
here,  as  the  rest  of  us  came,  to  do  what 
we  could  for  the  men  who  are  doing  big- 
ger things  than  we  can.  I  tried  to  believe 
that  something  in  you,  the  thing  I  had 
once  imagined  was  the  real  you,  had  come 
to  life.  But  I  was  wrong.  You've  come 
here,  come  to  this  place  of  war  and 
wounds  and  death,  to  this  place  where 
men  are  mounting  their  Jacob's  ladders 
to  eternity,  to  this  place  where  God  is 
showing  the  terror  and  the  splendor  of 
his  face  to  mankind,  and  you  dare  to  say 
that  you  seek  not  God's  will  nor  man's 
comforting,  but  your  own  petty,  miser- 
able ends.     No,  I  wouldn't  have  been 
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happy  with  you,  although  never  until  now 
have  I  beheved  it.  Through  all  these 
years  I  have  pictured  you  laboring  in  a 
noble  profession  while  I  was  selfishly  per- 
fecting a  skill  that  meant  nothing  to  any 
one  but  myself.  It  was  that  thought 
which  rushed  me  here  when  war  came. 
That  idea  kept  me  for  years  from  the  bit- 
terness that  would  have  been  mine  had  I 
believed  you  altogether  unworthy  of  what 
I  had  once  given  you.  Well,  it's  served 
its  purpose,  perhaps,  since  it  brought  me 
here.  For  now  I've  seen  too  much  of 
sacrifice,  too  much  of  good,  too  much  of 
martyrdom,  to  suffer  from  one  little  dis- 
illusion of  my  own.  What  does  it  matter 
about  you  and  me?  What  do  our  sor- 
rows, our  hopes,  count  in  the  reckoning  ? 
The  only  thing  in  the  world  that  endures 
is  the  thing  that  boy  in  there  has  found  ! " 

She  turned  her  back  upon  us  and 
crossed  the  floor  of  the  tent  in  swinging 
strides  that  seemed  to  be  taking  her 
farther  from  us  than  the  distance  she 
traversed.  Ned  Thesiger  switched  on  the 
electric  light.  Against  it  his  face  looked 
gray  and  old  and  his  eyes  miserable  with 
the  pain  of  a  whipped  dog  that  fails  to 
understand  the  reason  for  its  beating. 
Because  I  had  known  his  limitations,  his 
human  failings,  as  Judith  had  never 
known  them,  I  felt  a  sudden  pang  of  pity 
for  him.  To  the  best  of  his  power  of 
vision  he  was  sincere.  If  he  failed  to 
glimpse  the  heights  on  which  she  stalked, 
not  his  was  the  blame.  In  the  way  of 
men  he  had  sinned  and  was  sorry.  In  the 
way  of  angels  Judith  stood  at  the  gate, 
holding  aloft  the  flaming  sword.  Almost 
pathetically  he  drew  himself  up  and  went 
to  his  duty  as  if  it  were  the  one  tangible 
post  in  a  whirling  world. 

Above  the  quiet  body  of  the  Kennerly 
boy,  unconscious  now  in  the  inevitable 
reaction  from  his  tense  visionings,  Ned 
Thesiger  and  Judith  looked  at  each  other 
for  an  instant  in  which  her  scorn  and  his 
hurt  leaped  forth  into  clash.  Then  he 
bent  over  the  boy,  forgetting  the  man  in 
the  physician,  I  thought,  as  he  worked.  I 
brought  the  reflectors  and  the  lights  near. 
In  the  glare  I  saw  the  worry  in  his  face 
deepen  as  Judith  Garing  stood  motion- 
less. 

For  moments  he  bent  over  the  boy, 
probing,   probing,    scanning   the  gaping 


wounds  with  narrowed  eyes.  He  turned 
to  me  at  last  with  the  baffled  look  of  a 
man  who  sees  his  road  ahead  of  him  but 
who  cannot  jump  the  horse  of  his  will 
power  over  the  fence  that  holds  him  from 
the  running.  He  ffung  up  his  hands  in  a 
gesture  of  helplessness. 

''Has  he  no  chance?"  Judith  asked, 
her  eyes  straight  upon  the  man  across  the 
narrow  cot. 

"One." 

"Well?" 

He  shrugged. 

"Why  won't  you  take  it?" 

"  I  haven't  the  equipment;  I  gave  Mag- 
nus all  my  disinfectants  when  he  went  out 
to-night.''' 

"I  have  enough,"  she  said,  "to  sterilize 
the  instruments." 

"It.  needs  more  than  that.  The 
wound's  rotten  with  infection.  The  man 
who  operates  will  need  a  gallon  of  stuff  to 
clean  up  if  he  doesn't  want  to  run  the 
chance  of  blood  poisoning." 

"Will  it  wait  until  they  come  back?" 

"No.    It's  to-night  or  never." 

Judith  spoke  to  me.  "Have  you  any 
disinfectant?" 

"None.  We've  run  low.  There's  been 
a  delay  somewhere  on  the  line.  They  had 
to  take  all  we  had  forward  with  them. 
They  won't  have  enough  at  that." 

"  Why  didn't  you  keep  enough  for  this  ?. 
Didn't  you  know  you'd  need  it?"  She 
knitted  her  brows  over  a  problem  her  own 
questioning  had  raised.  "Hadn't  you  ex- 
amined him  before?  Didn't  you  realize 
how  urgent  this  might  be?" 

"I  had  forgotten  him,"  he  said.  "I 
was  thinking  of  you." 

She  stared  at  him  now  without  personal 
rancor  or  personal  approbation,  specula- 
tively, as  if  her  gaze  might  be  a  Roentgen 
ray  into  his  soul.  "And  aren't  you  going 
to  operate?"  she  asked. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  countered,  "what 
this  operation  means?" 

"Very  well,"  she  said.  "I  did  a  dozen 
of  the  sort  myself  after  Mons." 

"I  don't  mean  that,"  he  struck  in  im- 
patiently. "It's  not  the  actual  incision 
I'm  considering.  That's  simple  enough. 
It's  the  afterclap.  The  man  who  cuts  in 
there  without  bichloride  enough  to  pro- 
tect himself  will  sacrifice  his  hand,  even 
if  he  saves  his  life  I" 
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"And  so,"  she  said  to  herself  rather 
than  to  either  of  us,  "a  common  soldier 
dies  that  a  famous  surgeon  may  not  be 
hampered."  She  stared  down  at  the 
wisps  of  bright  hair  shining  among  the 
bandages  on  the  Kennerly  boy's  head. 
''He's  too  young,  too  gay,  to  die,"  she 
said.  "Bring  me  my  kit,  Rhoda,  and 
what  disinfectant  we  have.  You  will 
administer  the  anaesthetic." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  There 
was  alarm  in  Ned  Thesiger's  cry. 

'T  am  going,"  she  said,  "to  give  him 
his  one  chance." 

"You  can't !"  he  told  her.  "It's  mad- 
ness. Why,  your  hand !  Your  paint- 
ing!" 

"What's  that  to  a  life?  Or  to  my 
duty?" 

He  drew  himself  up  at  that.  I  had  a 
fear  that  he  would  strike  her  down  for 
that  magnificent  contempt  of  him  that 
blazed  from  her  dark  eyes,  and  I  drew 
nearer  to  them.  But  neither  anger  nor 
defiance,  but  a  strange  gleam  of  exultation 
shone  in  Ned  Thesiger's  eyes.  He  spoke 
no  word  as  he  faced  Judith  Garing  trium- 
phantly, but  I  seemed  to  see  his  flinging 
away  of  the  mantle  of  selfishness  that  he 
had  worn  through  the  long  years  of  his 
youth.  Over  the  anger  of  Judith's  face 
there  crept  the  softer  haze  of  interroga- 


tion. His  only  answer  to  it  came  in  the 
radiance  of  his  gaze  upon  her.  The  clay- 
shuttered  doors  of  his  soul  had  swung 
open,  their  seal  broken  by  the  touch  of 
Judith's  hand.  Across  the  years,  across 
doubt,  across  pain,  across  fear,  she  spoke 
to  him.  "Oh,  Ned,  Ned !"  she  cried,  "I 
knew,  somehow,  you'd  do  it  for  him !" 

"I  am  not  doing  it  for  him,  Judith,"  he 
said  humbly.     "I  am  doing  it  for  you." 

"But — "  She  hesitated,  her  faith 
clouded  for  a  moment  in  the  thought  that 
the  motive  nullified  the  glory  of  the  of- 
fering. 

"Isn't  it  all  the  same  in  the  end,"  he 
asked  her,  "if  only  we  all  do  the  best  we 
can  by  the  light  of  whatever  candles  we're 
given?" 

"It  must  be,"  she  said,  her  eyes  lu- 
minous in  the  glory  of  her  new-born  justi- 
fication of  her  old  belief  in  him.  Then, 
suddenly,  she  knelt  down  beside  the  Ken- 
nerly boy.  I  knew  that  she  prayed,  and 
I  went  away. 

Afterward,  as  I  stood  above  the  boy 
from  the  front,  administering  the  anaes- 
thetic while  Doctor  Thesiger  worked  on 
his  perilous  task,  I  heard  the  thunder  of 
the  guns  on  the  Somme,  pouring  out 
death  upon  a  stricken  world;  but  I  heard, 
too,  and  nearer,  a  sound  not  of  earth — 
the  drift  of  passing  pinions. 
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OUNG  Burnaby  was  late. 
He  was  always  late.  One 
associated  him  with  late- 
ness and  certain  eager,  im- 
possible excuses  —  he  was 
always  coming  from  some- 
where to  somewheres,  and  his  "train  was 
delayed,"  or  his  huge  space-devouring  mo- 
tor "had  broken  down."  You  imagined 
him,  enveloped  in  dust  and  dusk,  his  face 
disguised  beyond  human  semblance,  tear- 
ing up  and  down  the  highways  of  the 
world;  or  else  in  the  corridor  of  a  train, 
biting  his  nails  with  poorly  concealed  im- 


patience. As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you 
saw  him,  he  was  beyond  average  correctly 
attired,  and  his  manner  was  suppressed, 
as  if  to  conceal  the  keenness  that  glowed 
behind  his  dark  eyes  and  kept  the  color 
mounting  and  receding  in  his  sunburnt 
cheeks.  All  of  which,  except  the  keen- 
ness, was  a  strange  thing  in  a  man  who 
spent  half  his  life  shooting  big  game  and 
exploring.  But  then,  one  imagined  that 
Burnaby  on  the  trail  and  Burnaby  in  a 
town  were  two  entirely  different  persons. 
He  liked  his  life  with  a  thrust  to  it,  and 
in  a  great  city  there  are  so  many  thrusts 


"  '  You're  English  ! '  I  gasped  out;  and  the  buck  said  very  sweetly ;   '  That's  none  of  your  damned  business.'  " 

— Page  no. 


that,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  one  of  Bur- 
naby's  temperament  hardly  has  hours 
enough  in  a  day  to  appreciate  all  of  them 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  appoint- 
ments. 

On  this  February  night,  at  all  events, 


he  was  extremely  late,  even  beyond  his 
custom,  and  Mrs.  Malcolm,  having  waited 
as  long  as  she  possibly  could,  sighed  amus- 
edly and  told  her  man  to  announce  dinner. 
There  were  only  three  others  besides  her- 
self in  the  drawing-room,  Masters — Sir 
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John  Masters,  the  English  financier — and 
his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Selden,  dark,  a  Uttle 
silent,  with  a  flushed,  finely  cut  face  and 
a  slightly  sorrow-stricken  mouth.  And 
already  these  people  had  reached  the  point 
where  talk  is  interesting.  People  did  in 
Mrs.  Malcolm's  house.  One  went  there 
with  anticipation,  and  came  away  with 
the  delightful,  a  little  vague,  exhilaration 
that  follows  an  evening  where  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  material  background — lights, 
food,  wine,  flowers — has  been  almost  for- 
gotten in  the  thrill  of  contact  with  real 
persons,  a  rare  enough  circumstance  in  a 
period  when  the  dullest  people  entertain 
the  most.  In  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm even  the  very  great  forgot  the  sus- 
picions that  grow  with  success  and  be- 
came themselves,  and,  having  come  once, 
came  again  vi\ddly,  overlooking  other 
people  who  really  had  more  right  to  their 
attentions  than  had  she. 

This  was  the  case  with  Sir  John  Mas- 
ters. And  he  was  a  very  great  man  in- 
deed, not  only  as  the  world  goes  but  in 
himself:  a  short,  heavy  man,  with  a  long, 
heavy  head  crowned  with  vibrant,  still 
entirely  dark  hair  and  pointed  by  a  black, 
carefully  kept  beard,  above  which  arose 
— "arose"  is  the  word,  for  Sir  John's  face 
was  architectural  —  a  splendid,  slightly 
curved  nose — a  buccaneering  nose ;  a  nose 
that,  willy-nilly,  would  have  made  its  pos- 
sessor famous.  One  suspected,  far  back 
in  the  yeoman  strain,  a  hurried,  possibly 
furtive  marriage  with  gypsy  or  Jew;  a 
sudden  blossoming  into  lyricism  on  the 
part  of  a  soil-stained  Masters.  Certainly 
from  somewhere  Sir  John  had  inherited 
an  imagination  which  was  not  insular. 
Dangerous  men,  these  Sir  Johns,  with 
their  hooked  noses  and  their  lyric  eyes ! 

Mrs.  Malcolm  described  him  as  fasci- 
nating. There  was  about  him  that  sense 
of  secret  power  that  only  politicians,  usu- 
ally meretriciously,  and  diplomats,  and, 
above  all,  great  bankers  as  a  rule  possess; 
yet  he  seldom  talked  of  his  own  life,  or  the 
mission  that  had  brought  him  to  New 
York;  instead,  in  his  sonorous,  slightly 
Hebraic  voice,  he  drew  other  people  on  to 
talk  about  themselves,  or  else,  to  artists 
and  writers  and  their  sort,  discovered  an 
amazing,  discouraging  knowledge  of  the 
trades  by  which  they  earned  their  living. 
"One  feels,"  said  Mrs.  Malcolm,  "that 


one  is  eying  a  sensitive  python.  He  un- 
coils beautifully." 

They  were  seated  at  the  round,  candle- 
lit table,  the  rest  of  the  room  in  partial 
shadow.  Sir  John  looking  like  a  lost  Rem- 
brandt, and  his  blonde  wife,  with  her  soft 
English  face,  like  a  rose-and-gray  por- 
trait by  Reynolds,  when  Burnaby  strode 
in  upon  them  .  .  .  strode  in  upon  them, 
and  then,  as  if  remembering  the  repres- 
sion he  believed  in,  hesitated,  and  finally 
advanced  quietly  toward  Mrs.  Malcolm. 
One  could  smell  the  snowy  February  night 
still  about  him. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  he  said.     "I " 

"You  broke  down,  I  suppose,"  said 
Mrs.  Malcolm,  "or  the  noon  train  from 
Washington  was  late  for  the  first  time  in 
six  years.  What  do  you  do  in  Washing- 
ton, arn^vay  ?  Moon  about  the  Smith- 
sonian?" 

"No,"  said  Burnaby,  as  he  sank  into  a 
chair  and  unfolded  his  napkin.  "  Y'see — • 
well,  that  is — I  ran  across  a  fellow — an 
Englishman — who  knew  a  chap  I  met  last 
summer  up  on  the  Francis  River — I  didn't 
exactly  meet  him,  that  is,  I  ran  into  him, 
and  it  wasn't  the  Francis  River  really,  it 
was  the  Upper  Liara,  a  branch  that  comes 
in  from  the  northwest.  Strange,  wasn't 
it? — this  fellow,  this  Englishman,  got  to 
talking  about  tea,  and  that  reminded  me 
of  the  whole  thing."  He  paused  on  the 
last  word  and,  with  a  peculiar  habit  that 
is  much  his  own,  stared  across  the  table  at 
Lady  Masters,  but  over  and  through  her, 
as  if  that  pretty  pink-and-white  woman 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  warm 
shadows  behind  her,  and  in  her  place 
were  no  one  could  guess  what  vistas  of 
tumbling  rivers  and  barren  tundras. 

"Tea!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Malcolm. 

Burnaby  came  back  to  the  flower- 
scented  circle  of  light. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  soberly,  "tea.   Exactly." 

Mrs.  Malcolm's  delicate  eyebrows  rose 
to  a  point.  "What,"  she  asked,  in  the 
tones  of  delighted  motherhood  overlaid 
with  a  slight  exasperation  which  she  ha- 
bitually used  toward  Burnaby,  "has  tea 
got  to  do  with  a  man  you  met  on  the 
Upper  Liara  last  summer  and  a  man  you 
met  this  afternoon?     Why  tea?" 

"A  lot,"  said  Burnaby  cryptically,  and 
proceeded  to  apply  himself  to  his  salad, 
for  he  had  refused  the  courses  his  late- 
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ness  had  made  him  miss.  "Y'see,"  he 
said,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "it  was 
this  way — and  it's  worth  telUng,  for  it's 
queer.  I  ran  into  this  Terhune  this  after- 
noon at  a  club — a  big,  blond  Englishman 
who's  been  in  the  army,  but  now  he's  out 
making  money.  Owns  a  tea  house  in 
London.  Terhune  &  Terhune — perhaps 
you  know  them  ?  "    He  turned  to  Sir  John. 

''Yes,  very  well.  I  imagine  this  is 
Arthur  Terhune." 

"That's  the  man.  Well,  his  being  in 
tea  and  that  sort  of  thing  got  me  to  tell- 
ing him  about  an  adventure  I  had  last 
summer,  and,  the  first  crack  out  of  the 
box,  he  said  he  remembered  the  other 
chap  perfectly — had  known  him  fairly 
well  at  one  time.  Odd,  wasn't  it,  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it  ?  A  big,  blond, 
freshly  bathed  Englishman  in  a  club,  and 
that  other  man  away  up  there  I" 

"  And  the  other  man  ?  Is  he  in  the  tea 
business  too?"  asked  Mrs.  Selden.  She 
was  interested  by  now,  leaning  across  the 
table,  her  dark  eyes  catching  light  from 
the  candles.  It  was  something — to  in- 
terest Mrs.  Selden. 

"No,"  said  Burnaby  abruptly.  "No. 
He's  in  no  business  at  all,  except  going  to 
perdition.  Y'see,  he's  a  squaw-man — a 
big,  black  squaw-man,  with  a  nose  like  a 
Norman  king's.  The  sort  of  person  you 
imagine  in  evening  clothes  in  the  Carleton 
lounge.  He  might  have  been  anything 
but  what  he  is." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Sir  John,  "why  we 
do  that  sort  of  thing  so  much  more  than 
other  nations?  Our  verv  best,  too.  It's 
odd." 

"It  was  odd  enough  the  way  it  hap- 
pened to  me,  anyhow,"  said  Burnaby. 
"I'd  been  knocking  around  up  there  all 
summer,  just  an  Indian  and  myself — 
around  what  they  call  Fort  Francis  and 
the  Pelly  Lakes,  and  toward  the  end  of 
August  we  came  down  the  Liara  in  a 
canoe.  We  were  headed  for  Lower  Post 
on  the  Francis,  and  it  was  all  very  lovely 
until,  one  day,  we  ran  into  a  rapid,  a  devil 
of  a  thing,  and  my  Indian  got  drowned." 

"How  dreadful!"  murmured  Lady 
Masters. 

"It  was,"   agreed  Burnaby;    "but  it 

might  have  been  worse — for  me,  that  is. 

It  couldn't  have  been  much  worse  for  the 

poor  de\il  of  an  Indian,  could  it  ?     But  I 
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had  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  country,  and 
had  only  about  fifty  miles  to  walk,  and 
a  little  waterproof  box  of  grub  turned  up 
out  of  the  wreck,  so  I  wasn't  in  any 
danger  of  starving.  It  was  lonely,  though 
— it's  lonely  enough  country,  anyhow,  and 
of  course  I  couldn't  help  thinking  about 
that  Indian  and  the  way  big  rapids  roar. 
I  couldn't  sleep  when  night  came — saw 
black  rocks  sticking  up  out  of  white  water 
like  the  fangs  of  a  mad  dog.  I  was  pretty 
near  the  horrors,  I  guess.  So  you  can 
imagine  I  wasn't  sorry  when,  about  four 
o'clock  of  the  next  afternoon,  I  came  back 
to  the  river  again  and  a  teepee  standing  up 
all  by  itself  on  a  little  pine-crowned  bluff. 
In  front  of  the  teepee  was  an  old  squaw — 
she  wasn't  very  old,  really,  but  you  know 
how  Indians  get — boiling  something  over 
a  fire  in  a  big  pot.  'How!'  I  said,  and 
she  grunted.  'If  you'll  lend  me  part  of 
your  fire,  I'll  make  some  tea,'  I  continued. 
'And  if  you're  good,  I'll  give  you  some 
when  it's  done.'  Tea  was  one  of  the 
things  cached  in  the  little  box  that  had 
been  saved.  She  moved  the  pot  to  one 
side,  so  I  judged  she  understood,  and  I 
trotted  down  to  the  river  for  water  and 
set  to  work.  As  you  can  guess,  I  was 
pretty  anxious  for  any  kind  of  conversa- 
tion by  then,  so  after  a  while  I  said 
brightly:  'AH  alone?'  She  grunted 
again  and  pointed  over  her  shoulder  to 
the  teepee.  'Well,  seeing  you're  so  in- 
terested,' said  I,  'and  that  the  tea's  done, 
we'll  all  go  inside  and  ask  your  man  to 
a  party — if  you'll  dig  up  two  tin  cups. 
I've  got  one  of  my  own.'  She  raised  the 
flap  of  the  teepee  and  I  followed  her.  I 
could  see  she  wasn't  a  person  who  wasted 
words.  Inside  a  little  fire  was  smoulder- 
ing, and  seated  with  his  back  to  us  was  a 
big,  broad-shouldered  buck,  with  a  dark 
blanket  wrapped  around  him.  'Your 
good  wife,'  I  began  cheerily — I  was  get- 
ting pretty  darned  sick  of  silence — 'has 
allowed  me  to  make  some  tea  over  your 
fire.  Have  some?  I'm  shipwrecked  from 
a  canoe  and  on  my  way  to  Lower  Post. 
If  you  don't  understand  what  I  say,  it 
doesn't  make  the  slightest  difference, 
but  for  God's  sake  grunt — just  once,  to 
show  you're  interested.'  He  grunted. 
'Thanks  ! '  I  said,  and  poured  the  tea  into 
the  three  tin  cups.  The  squaw  handed 
one  to  her  buck.     Then  I  sat  down. 
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''There  was  notliing  to  be  heard  but 
the  gurgHng  of  the  river  outside  and  the 
rather  noisy  breathing  we  three  made  as 
we  drank;  and  then — very  clearly,  just 
as  if  we'd  been  sitting  in  an  English  draw- 
ing-room— in  the  silence  a  voice  said: 
'By  Jove,  that's  the  first  decent  cup  of 
tea  I've  had  in  ten  years ! '  Yes,  just 
that !  '  By  Jove,  that's  the  first  decent 
cup  of  tea  I've  had  in  ten  years  ! '  I  looked 
at  the  buck,  but  he  hadn't  moved,  and 
then  I  looked  at  the  squaw,  and  she  was 
still  squatting  and  sipping  her  tea,  and 
then  I  said,  very  quietly,  for  I  knew  my 
nerves  were  still  ragged,  'Did  any  one 
speak?'  and  the  buck  turned  slowly  and 
looked  me  up  and  down,  and  I  saw 
the  nose  I  was  talking  about — the  nose 
like  a  Norman  king's.  I  was  rattled,  I 
admit;  I  forgot  my  manners.  'You're 
English!'  I  gasped  out;  and  the  buck 
said  very  sweetly:  'That's  none  of  your 
damned  business.'" 

Burnaby  paused  and  looked  about  the 
circle  of  attentive  faces.  "That's  all. 
But  it's  enough,  isn't  it?  To  come  out 
of  nothing,  going  nowheres,  and  run  into 
a  dirty  Indian  who  says:  '  By  Jove,  that's 
the  first  decent  cup  of  tea  I've  had  in  ten 
years  ! '  And  then  along  comes  this  Ter- 
hune  and  says  that  he  knows  the  man." 

Mrs.  ^Malcolm  raised  her  chin  from  the 
hand  that  had  been  supporting  it.  "I 
don't  blame  you,"  she  said,  "for  being 
late." 

"And  this  man,"  interrupted  Sir  John's 
sonorous  voice,  "this  squaw-man,  did  he 
tell  you  anything  about  himself?" 

B  urnaby  shook  his  head.  ' '  Not  likely, ' ' 
he  answered.  "I  tried  to  draw  him  out, 
but  he  wasn't  drawable.  Finally  he 
said:  'If  you'll  shut  your  damned  mouth 
I'll  give  you  two  dirty  blankets  to 
sleep  on.  If  you  won't  I'll  kick  you  out 
of  here.'  The  next  morning  I  pulled 
out,  leaving  him  crouched  over  the  little 
teepee  fire  nursing  his  knees.  But  I 
hadn't  gone  twenty  yards  when  he  came 
to  the  flap  and  called  out  after  me: 
*  I  say  ! '  I  turned  about  sullenly.  His 
dirty  face  had  a  queer,  cracked  smile  on 
it.  'Look  here!  Do  you — where  did 
you  get  that  tea  from,  anyway?  I — 
there's  a  lot  of  skins  I've  got;  I  don't 
suppose  you'd  care  to  trade,  would  you  ? ' 
I  took  the  tea  out  of  the  air-tight  box 


and  put  it  on  the  ground.  Then  I  set 
off  down  river.  Henderson,  the  factor 
at  Lower  Post,  told  me  a  little  about 
him:  his  name — it  wasn't  assumed,  it 
seems;  and  that  he'd  been  in  the  coun- 
try about  fifteen  years,  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  He  was  certainly  at  'w^orse' 
when  I  saw  him."  Burnaby  paused  and 
stared  across  the  table  again  with  his  curi- 
ous, far-away  look.  "Beastly,  isn't  it?" 
he  said,  as  if  to  himself.  "  Cold  up  there 
now,  too!  The  snow  must  be  deep." 
He  came  back  to  the  present.  "And  I 
suppose,  you  know,"  he  said,  smiling 
deprecatingly  at  Mrs.  Selden,  "he's  just 
as  fond  of  flowers  and  lights  and  things 
as  we  are." 

Mrs.  Selden  shivered. 

"Fonder!"  said  Sir  John.  "Probably 
fonder.  That  sort  is.  It's  the  poets  of 
the  world  who  can't  write  poetry  who  go 
to  smash  that  way.  They  ought  to  take 
a  term  at  business,  and" — he  reflected — 
"the  business  men,  of  course,  at  poetry." 
He  regarded  Burnaby  with  his  inscru- 
table eyes,  in  the  depths  of  which  danced 
httle  flecks  of  hght. 

"What  did  you  say  this  man's  name 
was?"  asked  Lady  Masters,  in  her  soft 
voice.  She  had  an  extraordinary  way  of 
advancing,  with  a  timid  rush,  as  it  were, 
into  the  foreground,  and  then  receding 
again,  melting  back  into  the  shadows. 
She  rarely  ever  spoke  mthout  a  sensation 
of  astonishment  making  itself  felt.  "  She 
is  like  a  mist,"  thought  Mrs.  Malcolm. 

"Bewsher,"  said  Burnaby — "Geoffrey 
Boisselier  Bewsher.  Quite  a  name,  isn't 
it?  He  Avas  in  the  cavalry.  His  family 
are  rather  swells  in  an  old-fashioned  w^ay. 
He  is  the  fifth  son — or  seventh,  or  what- 
ever it  is — of  a  baronet  and,  Terhune 
says,  was  very  much  in  evidence  about 
London  twenty-odd  years  ago.  Terhune 
used  to  see  him  in  clubs,  and  every  now 
and  then  dining  out.  Although  he  him- 
self, of  course,  was  a  much  younger  man. 
Very  handsome  he  was,  too,  Terhune  said, 
and  a  favorite.  And  then  one  day  he  just 
disappeared — got  out — no  one  knows  ex- 
actly why.  Terhune  doesn't.  Lost  his 
money,  or  a  woman,  or  something  like 
that.  The  usual  thing,  I  suppose.  I — 
You  didn't  hurt  yourself,  did  you?"  .  .  . 

He  had  paused  abruptly  and  was  look- 
ing across  the  table;   for  there  had  been 
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a  little  tinkle  and  a  crash  of  breaking 
glass,  and  now  a  pool  of  champagne  was 
forming  beside  Lady  Masters's  plate,  and 
finding  its  way  in  a  thin  thread  of  gold 
along  the  cloth.  There  was  a  moment's 
•silence,  and  then  she  advanced  again  out 
of  the  shadows  with  her  curious  soft  rush. 
*''How  clumsy  I  am!"  she  murmured. 
"My  arm —  My  bracelet!  I — I'm  so 
sorry!"  She  looked  swiftly  about  her, 
and  then  at  Burnaby.  "Oh,  no!  I'm 
not  cut,  thanks!"  Her  eyes  held  a 
pained  embarrassment.  He  caught  the 
look,  and  her  eyelids  flickered  and  fell 
before  his  gaze,  and  then,  as  the  footman 
repaired  the  damage,  she  sank  back  once 
more  into  the  half-light  beyond  the  radi- 
ance of  the  candles.  "How  shy  she  is  ! " 
thought  Burnaby.  "So  many  of  these 
English  women  are  so  queer.  She's  an 
important  woman  in  her  own  right,  too." 
He  studied  her  furtively. 

Into  the  soft  silence  came  Sir  John's 
carefully  modulated  voice.  "Barbara 
and  I,"  he  explained,  "will  feel  this  very 
much.  We  both  knew  Bewsher."  His 
eyes  became  sombre.  "This  is  very  dis- 
tressing," he  said  abruptly. 

"By  Jove!"  ejaculated  Burnaby,  and 
raised  his  head  like  an  alert  hound. 

"How  odd  it  all  is!"  said  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm. But  she  was  wondering  why  men 
are  so  queer  ^^'ith  their  wives — resent  so 
much  the  slightest  social  clumsiness  on 
their  part,  while  in  other  women — pro- 
\'ided  the  offense  is  not  too  great — it 
merely  amuses  them.  Even  the  guarded 
manners  of  Sir  John  had  been  disturbed. 
For  a  moment  he  had  been  very  angry 
with  the  shadow  that  bore  his  name;  one 
could  tell  by  the  swift  glance  he  had  cast 
in  her  direction.  After  all,  upsetting  a 
glass  of  champagne  was  a  very  natural 
sequel  to  a  story  such  as  Burnaby  had 
told,  a  story  about  a  former  acquain- 
tance— perhaps  friend. 

Sir  John  thoughtfully  helped  himself  to 
a  spoonful  of  his  dessert  before  he  looked 
up;  when  he  did  so  he  laid  down  his 
spoon  and  sat  back  in  his  chair  with  the 
manner  of  a  man  who  has  made  a  sud- 
den decision.  "No,"  he  said,  and  an  un- 
expected little  smile  hovered  about  his 
lips,  "  it  isn't  so  odd.  Bewsher  was  rather 
a  figure  of  a  man  twenty  years  ago.  Shall 
I  tell  you  his  history?" 


To  ^Irs.  Malcolm,  watching  with 
alert,  humorous  eyes,  there  came  a  curi- 
ous impression,  faint  but  distinct,  as  wind 
touching  her  hair;  as  if,  that  is,  a  door  into 
the  room  had  opened  and  shut.  She  leaned 
forward,  supporting  her  chin  in  her  hand. 

"Of  course,"  she  said. 

Sir  John  twisted  between  his  fingers 
the  stem  of  his  champagne-glass  and 
studied  thoughtfully  the  motes  of  light 
at  the  heart  of  the  amber  wine.  "You 
see,"  he  began  thoughtfully,  "it's  such 
a  difficult  story  to  tell — difficult  because 
it  took  twenty-five — and,  now  that  Mr. 
Burnaby  has  furnished  the  sequel,  for- 
ty-five years — to  live;  and  difficult  be- 
cause it  is  largely  a  matter  of  psycholog\\ 
I  can  only  give  you  the  high  lights,  as  it 
were.  You  must  fill  in  the  rest  for  your- 
selves. You  must  imagine,  that  is,  Bew- 
sher and  this  other  fellow — this  Morton. 
I  can't  give  you  his  real  name — it  is  too 
important;  you  would  know  it.  No,  it 
isn't  obxiously  dramatic.  And  yet — ' '  his 
voice  suddenly  became  \dbrant — "such 
things  compose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
real  drama  of  the  world.  It —  "  he  looked 
about  the  table  s^^'iftly  and  leaned  for- 
ward, and  then,  as  if  interrupting  himself, 
"but  what  "uvs  ob\dously  dramatic,"  he 
said — and  the  little  dancing  sparks  in  the 
depths  of  his  eyes  were  peculiarly  notice- 
able— "  was  the  way  I,  of  all  people,  heard 
it.  Yes.  You' see,  I  heard  it  at  a  dinner 
party  like  this,  in  London;  and  Morton — 
the  man  himself — told  the  story."  He 
paused,  and  with  half-closed  eyes  studied 
the  effect  of  his  announcement. 

"You  mean — ?"  asked  Burnaby. 

"Exactly."  Sir  John  spoke  with  a 
certain  cool  eagerness.  "He  sat  up  be- 
fore all  those  people  and  told  the  inner 
secrets  of  his  life;  and  of  them  all  I  was 
the  only  one  who  suspected  the  truth.  Of 
course,  he  was  comparatively  safe,  none 
of  them  knew  him  well  except  myself,  but 
think  of  it !  The  bravado — the  audacity ! 
Rather  magnificent,  wasn't  it  ?  "  He  sank 
back  once  more  in  his  chair. 

Mrs.  ]\Ialcolm  agreed.  "  Yes,"  she  said. 
"Magnificent  and  insulting." 

Sir  John  smiled.  "My  dear  lady,"  he 
asked,  "doesn't  life  consist  largely  of  in- 
sults from  the  strong  to  the  weak?" 

"And  were  all  these  people  so  weak, 
then?" 
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''No,  in  their  own  way  they  were  fairly 
important,  I  suppose,  but  compared  to 
Morton  they  were  weak — very  weak — 
Ah,  yes !  I  hke  this  custom  of  smoking 
at  table.  Thanks  ! "  He  selected  a  ciga- 
rette deliberately,  and  stooped  toward 
the  proffered  match.  The  flame  illumined 
the  swarthy  curve  of  his  beard  and  the 
heavy  lines  of  his  dark  face.  "You  see," 
he  began,  straightening  up  in  his  chair, 
*'  the  whole  thing — that  part  of  it,  and  the 
part  I'm  to  tell — is  really,  if  you  choose, 
an  allegory  of  strength,  of  strength  and 
weakness.  On  the  one  side  Morton — 
there's  strength,  sheer,  undiluted  power, 
the  thing  that  runs  the  world;  and  on  the 
other  Bewsher,  the  ordinary  man,  with  all 
his  mixed -up  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  and 
the  impossible,  confused  thing  he  calls  a 
'code' — Bewsher,  and  later  on  the  girl. 
She  too  is  part  of  the  allegory.  She  rep- 
resents— what  shall  I  say  ?  A  composite 
portrait  of  the  ordinary  young  woman? 
Religion,  I  suppose.  Worldly  religion. 
The  religion  of  most  of  my  good  friends 
in  England.  A  vague  but  none  the  less 
passionate  belief  in  a  heaven  populated 
by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  dine  out 
with  a  God  who  resembles  royalty.  And 
coupled  with  this  religion  'the  girl  had,  of 
course,  as  have  most  of  her  class,  a  very 
distinct  sense  of  her  own  importance  in 
the  world;  not  that  exactly — personally 
she  was  over-modest ;  a  sense  rather  of  her 
importance  as  a  unit  of  an  important  fam- 
ily, and  a  deep-rooted  conviction  of  the 
fundamental  necessity  of  unimportant 
things:  parties,  and  class-worship,  and 
the  whole  jumbled-up  order  as  it  is.  The 
usual  young  woman,  that  is,  if  you  lay 
aside  her  unusual  beauty.  And,  you  see, 
people  like  Bewsher  and  the  girl  haven't 
much  chance  against  a  man  like  Morton, 
have  they?  Do  you  remember  the  girl, 
my  dear?"  he  asked,  turning  to  his  wife. 

"Yes,"  murmured  Lady  Masters. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Sir  John,  "you 
must  imagine  this  Morton,  an  ugly  little 
boy  of  twelve,  going  up  on  a  scholarship  to 
a  great  public  school — a  rather  bitter  little 
boy,  without  any  particular  prospects 
ahead  of  him  except  those  his  scholar- 
ship held  out;  and  back  of  him  a  poor, 
stunted  life,  with  a  mother  in  it — a  sad, 
dehumanized  creature,  I  gathered,  who 
subsisted  on  the  bounty  of  a  niggardly 


brother.  And  this,  you  can  understand, 
was  the  first  thing  that  made  Morton  hate 
virtue  devoid  of  strength.  His  mother, 
he  told  me,  was  the  best  woman  he  had 
ever  known.  The  world  had  beaten 
her  unmercifully.  His  earliest  recollection 
was  hearing  her  cry  at  night.  .  .  .  And 
there,  at  the  school,  he  had  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  great  world  that  up  to  then 
hev  had  only  dimly  suspected.  Dramatic 
enough  in  itself,  isn't  it  ? — if  you  can  visu- 
alize the  little  dark  chap.  A  common 
enough  drama,  too,  the  Lord  knows.  We 
people  on  top  are  bequeathing  misery  to 
our  posterity  when  we  let  the  Mortons  of 
the  world  hate  the  rich.  And  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  other  boys  of  his  age 
at  the  school  was  Bewsher;  not  that  ma- 
terially, of  course,  there  weren't  others 
more  important;  Bewsher 's  family  was 
old  and  rich  as  such  families  go,  but  he 
was  very  much  a  younger  son,  and  his 
people  lived  mostly  in  the  country;  yet 
even  then  there  was  something  about  him 
— a  manner,  an  adeptness  in  sports,  an 
unsought  popularity,  that  picked  him  out; 
the  beginnings  of  that  Norman  nose  that 
Mr.  Burnaby  has  mentioned.  And  here" 
■ — Sir  John  paused  and  puffed  thought- 
fully at  his  cigarette — "is  the  first  high 
light. 

"To  begin  with,  of  course,  Morton 
hated  Bewsher  and  all  he  represented, 
hated  him  in  a  way  that  only  a  boy  of 
his  nature  can;  and  then,  one  day — I 
don't  know  exactly  when  it  could  have 
been,  probably  a  year  or  two  after  he 
had  gone  up  to  school — he  began  to  see 
quite  clearly  what  this  hate  meant;  be- 
gan to  see  that  for  such  as  he  to  hate 
the  Bewshers  of  the  world  w^as  the  sheer- 
est folly — a  luxury  far  beyond  his  means. 
Quaint,  wasn't  it?  In  a  boy  of  his  age! 
You  can  imagine  him  working  it  out  at 
night,  in  his  narrow  dormitory  bed,  when 
the  other  boys  were  asleep.  You  see,  he 
realized,  dimly  at  first,  clearly  at  last, 
that  through  Bewsher  and  his  kind  lay 
the  hope  of  Morton  and  his  kind.  Nice 
little  boys  think  the  same  thing,  only 
they  are  trained  not  to  admit  it.  That 
was  the  first  big  moment  of  Morton's  life, 
and  with  the  determination  characteristic 
of  him  he  set  out  to  accomplish  what  he 
had  decided.  In  England  we  make  our 
future  through  our  friends,  in  this  coun- 
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try  you  make  it  through  your  enemies. 
But  it  wasn't  easy  for  ^lorton ;  such  tasks 
never  are.  He  had  a  good  many  insults 
to  swallow.  In  the  end,  however,  from 
being  tolerated  he  came  to  be  indispensa- 
ble, and  from  being  indispensable  even- 
tually to  be  liked.  He  had  planned  his 
campaign  ^^'ith  care.  Carefulness,  reck- 
lessly carried  out,  has  been,  I  think,  the 
guiding  rule  of  his  life.  He  had  modelled 
himself  on  Bewsher;  he  walked  like  Bew- 
sher;  tried  to  think  like  Bewsher — that  is, 
in  the  less  important  things  of  life — and, 
with  the  di\'ination  that  marks  his  type 
of  man,  the  little  money  he  had,  the  little 
money  that  as  a  schoolboy  he  could  bor- 
row, he  had  spent  \^'ith  precision  on 
clothes  and  other  things  that  brought  him 
personal  distinction;  in  what  people  call 
necessities  he  starved  himself.  By  the 
time  he  was  ready  to  leave  school  you 
could  hardly  have  told  him  from  the  man 
he  had  set  out  to  follow:  he  was  equally 
wxU-mannered;  equally  at  his  ease;  if 
anything,  more  conscious  of  prerogative 
than  Bewsher.  He  had  come  to  spend 
most  of  his  holidays  at  Bewsher's  great 
old  house  in  Gloucestershire.  That,  too, 
was  an  illumination.  It  showed  him 
what  money  was  made  for — the  sunny 
quiet  of  the  place,  the  wheels  of  a  spa- 
cious liA-ing  that  ran  so  smoothly,  the  long 
gardens,  the  ine\dtableness  of  it  all. 
Some  day,  he  told  himself,  he  would  have 
just  such  a  house.  He  has.  It  is  his 
mistress.  The  world  has  not  allowed 
him  much  of  the  poetry  that,  as  you 
must  already  see,  the  man  has  in  him; 
he  takes  it  out  on  his  place. 

"It  was  in  Morton's  last  year  at  Ox- 
ford, just  before  his  graduation,  that  the 
second  great  moment  of  his  life  occurred. 
He  had  done  well  at  his  college,  not  a 
poor  college  either;  and  all  the  while, 
you  must  remember,  he  was  borrowing 
money  and  running  up  bills.  But  this 
didn't  bother  him.  He  was  perfectly 
assured  in  his  own  mind  concerning  his 
future.  He  had  counted  costs.  In  that 
May  Bewsher,  who  from  school  had  gone 
to  Sandhurst,  came  up  on  a  xisit  with  two 
or  three  other  fledgling  officers,  and  they 
had  a  dinner  in  Morton's  rooms.  It 
turned  into  rather  a  'rag,'  as  those  things 
do,  and  it  was  there,  across  a  flower- 
strewn,  wine-stained  table,  that  Morton 


had  his  second  revelation.  He  wasn't 
drunk — he  never  got  drunk;  the  others 
were.  The  thing  came  in  upon  him 
slowly,  warmingly,  like  the  breeze  that 
stirred  the  curtains.  He  felt  himself,  as 
never  before,  a  man.  You  can  see  him 
sitting  back  in  his  chair,  in  the  smoke 
and  the  noise  and  the  foolish  singing, 
cool,  his  eyes  a  little  closed.  He  knew 
now  that  he  had  passed  the  level  of  these 
men;  yes,  even  the  shining  mark  Bew- 
sher had  set.  He  had  gone  on,  while  they 
had  stood  still.  To  him,  he  suddenly 
realized,  and  to  such  as  he,  belonged 
the  heritage  of  the  years,  not  to  these 
men  who  thought  they  held  it.  These  old 
gray  buildings  stretching  away  into  the 
May  dusk,  the  history  of  a  thousand 
years,  were  his.  These  sprawled  young 
aristocrats  before  him — they,  whether 
they  eventually  came  to  know  it  or  not, 
they  and  Bewsher  ^^'ith  them — would  one 
day  do  his  bidding:  come  when  he  beck- 
oned, go  when  he  sent.  It  was  a  big 
thought,  wasn't  it,  for  a  man  of  twenty- 
two  ?  "  Sir  John  paused  and  puffed  at  his 
cigarette. 

"That  was  the  second  high  light,"  he 
continued,  "and  the  third  did  not  come 
until  fifteen  years  later.  Bewsher  went 
into  the  Indian  army  —  his  family  had 
ideas  of  service — and  ]\Iorton  into  a  bank- 
ing-house in  London.  And  there,  as  delib- 
erately as  he  had  taken  them  up,  he  laid 
aside  for  the  time  being  all  the  social 
perquisites  which  he  had  with  so  much 
pains  acquired.  Do  you  know — he  told 
me  that  for  fifteen  years  not  once  had 
he  dined  out,  except  when  he  thought  his 
ambitions  would  be  furthered  by  so  doing, 
and  then,  as  one  turns  on  a  tap,  he  turned 
on  the  charm  he  now  knew  himself  to 
possess.  It  is  not  astonishing,  is  it,  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  that  eventually 
he  became  rich  and  famous  ?  ^lost  peo- 
ple are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  their  youth 
to  their  future.  He  wasn't.  But  it 
wasn't  a  happy  time.  He  hated  it.  He 
paid  off  his  debts,  however,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteen  years  found  himself  a 
big  man  in  a  small  way,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  becoming  a  big  man  in  a  big  way. 
Then,  of  course — such  men  do — he  began 
to  look  about  him.  He  wanted  wider 
horizons,  he  wanted  luxury,  he  wanted  a 
wife;  and  he  wanted  them  as  a  starved 
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man  wants  food.  He  experienced  com- 
paratively little  difficulty  in  getting 
started.  Some  of  his  school  and  univer- 
sity friends  remembered  him,  and  there 
was  a  whisper  about  that  he  was  a  man 
that  bore  watching.  But  afterward  he 
stuck.  The  inner  citadel  of  London  is  by 
no  means  as  assailable  as  the  outer  forti- 
fications lead  one  to  suppose. 

''They  say  a  man  never  has  a  desire 
but  there's  an  angel  or  a  de\dl  to  write  it 
down.  Morton  had  hardly  made  his  dis- 
covery when  Bewsher  turned  up  from 
India,  transferred  to  a  crack  cavalry  regi- 
ment; a  sunburnt,  cordial  Bewsher,  dev- 
ilishly determined  to  enjoy  the  fulness 
of  his  prime.  On  his  skirts,  as  he  had 
done  once  before,  Morton  penetrated  far- 
ther and  farther  into  the  esoteric  heart 
of  society.  I'm  not  sure  just  how  Bew- 
sher felt  toward  Morton  at  the  time; 
he  liked  him,  I  think;  at  all  events,  he 
had  the  habit  of  him.  As  for  Morton, 
he  liked  Bewsher  as  much  as  he  dared; 
he  never  permitted  himself  to  hke  any 
one  too  much. 

''I  don't  know  how  it  is  \Yith.  you,  but 
I  have  noticed  again  and  again  that  in- 
timate friends  are  prone  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  same  woman:  perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  so  many  tastes  in  com- 
mon; perhaps  it  is  jealousy — I  don't 
know.  Anyhow,  that  is  what  happened 
to  these  two,  Morton  first,  then  Bewsher; 
and  it  is  characteristic  that  the  former 
mentioned  it  to  no  one,  while  the  latter 
was  confidential  and  expansive.  Such 
men  do  not  deserve  women,  and  yet  they 
are  often  the  very  men  women  fall  most 
in  love  with.  At  first  the  girl  had  been 
attracted  to  Morton,  it  seems;  he  in- 
trigued her — no  doubt  the  sense  of  power 
about  him;  but  the  handsomer  man, 
when  he  entered  the  running,  speedily 
drew  ahead.  You  can  imagine  the  effect 
of  this  upon  her  earlier  suitor.  It  was 
the  first  rebuff  that  for  a  long  time  had 
occurred  to  him  in  his  ordered  plan  of 
life.  He  resented  it  and  turned  it  over 
in  his  mind,  and  eventually,  as  it  always 
does  to  men  of  his  kind,  his  opportunity 
came.  You  see,  unlike  Bewsher  and  his 
class,  all  his  days  had  been  an  exercise 
in  the  recognition  and  appreciation  of 
chances.  He  isolated  the  inevitable  fly 
in  the  ointment,  and  in  this  particular 


ointment  the  fly  happened  to  be  Bew- 
sher's  lack  of  money  and  the  education 
the  girl  had  received.  She  was  poor  in 
the  way  that  only  the  daughter  of  a  great 
house  can  be.  To  Morton,  once  he  was 
aware  of  the  fly,  and  once  he  had  com- 
bined the  knowledge  of  it  with  what 
these  two  people  most  lacked,  it  was  a 
simple  thing.  They  lacked,  as  you  have 
already  guessed,  courage  and  directness. 
On  Morton's  side  was  all  the  dunderhead- 
ism  of  an  aristocracy,  all  its  romanticism, 
all  its  gross  materialism,  all  its  confusion 
of  ideals.  But  you  mustn't  think  that 
he,  Morton,  was  cold  or  objective  in  all 
this:  far  from  it;  he  was  desperately  in 
love  with  the  girl  himself,  and  he  was 
playing  his  game  like  a  man  in  a  corner 
— all  his  wits  about  him,  but  fever  in 
his  heart. 

"There  was  the  situation,  an  old  one 
— a  girl  who  dare  not  marry  a  poor  man, 
and  a  poor  man  cracking  his  brains  to 
know  where  to  get  money  from.  I  dare 
say  Bewsher  never  questioned  the  right- 
ness  of  it  all — he  w^as  too  much  in  love 
with  the  girl,  his  own  training  had  been 
too  similar.  And  Morton,  hovering  on 
the  outskirts,  talked — to  weak  people  the 
most  fatal  doctrine  in  the  world — the  doc- 
trine of  power,  the  doctrine  that  each  man 
and  woman  can  have  just  what  they 
want  if  they  w^ill  only  get  out  and  seek 
it.  That's  true  for  the  big  people;  for 
the  small  it  usually  spells  death.  They 
falter  on  methods.  They  are  too  afraid 
of  unimportant  details.  His  insistence 
had  its  results  even  more  speedily  than 
he  had  hoped.  Before  long  the  girl,  too, 
was  urging  Bewsher  on  to  effort.  It  isn't 
the  first  time  goodness  has  sent  weakness 
to  the  devil.  Meanwhile  the  instigator 
dropped  from  his  one-time  position  of  ten- 
tative lover  to  that  of  ad\'iser  in  particu- 
lar. It  was  just  the  position  that  at  the 
time  he  most  desired. 

''Things  came  to  a  head  on  a  warm 
night  in  April.  Bewsher  dropped  in  upon 
Morton  in  his  chambers.  Very  hand- 
some he  looked,  too,  I  dare  say,  in  his 
evening  clothes,  with  an  opera-coat 
thrown  back  from  his  shoulders.  I  re- 
member well  myself  his  grand  air,  with 
a  touch  of  cavalry  swagger  about  it.  I've 
no  doubt  he  leaned  against  the  chimney- 
piece  and  tapped  his  leg  with  his  stick. 
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And  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  he  wanted 
money.  'Oh,  no!  not  a  loan.  It  wasn't 
as  bad  as  that.  He  had  enough  to  screw 
along  with  himself;  although  he  was 
frightfully  in  debt.  He  wanted  a  big  sum. 
An  income.  To  make  money,  that  was. 
He  didn't  want  to  go  into  business  if  he 
could  help  it ;  hadn't  any  abihty  that  way; 
hated  it.  But  perhaps  Morton  could  put 
him  in  the  way  of  something?  He  didn't 
mind  chances.' 

"Do  you  see?"  Sir  John  leaned  for- 
ward. "And  he  never  realized  the  vul- 
garity of  it — that  product  of  five  cen- 
turies, that  English  gentleman.  Never 
realized  the  \ailgarity  of  demanding  of  life 
something  for  nothing;  of  asking  from 
a  man  as  a  free  gift  what  that  man  had 
sweated  for  and  starved  for  all  his  life; 
yes,  literally,  all  his  life.  It  was  an  illu- 
mination, as  Morton  said,  upon  that  piti- 
ful thing  we  call  'class.'  He  demanded  all 
this  as  his  right,  too;  demanded  power, 
the  one  precious  possession.  Well,  the 
other  man  had  his  code  as  well,  and  the 
first  paragraph  in  it  was  that  a  man  shall 
get  only  what  he  works  for.  Can  you 
imagine  him,  the  little  ugly  man,  sitting 
at  his  table  and  thinking  all  this?  And 
suddenly  he  got  to  his  feet.  'Yes,'  he 
said,  'I'll  make  you  a  rich  man.'  But  he 
didn't  say  he  would  keep  him  one.  That 
was  the  third  high  light — the  little  man 
standing  where  all  through  the  ages  had 
stood  men  like  him,  the  secret  movers  of 
the  world,  while  before  them,  supplicat- 
ing, had  passed  the  beauty  and  the  pride 
of  their  times.  In  the  end  they  all  beg 
at  the  feet  of  power — the  kings  and  the 
fighting  men.  And  yet,  although  this 
was  the  great,  hidden  triumph  of  his  life, 
and,  moreover,  beyond  his  hopes  a  reali- 
zation of  the  game  he  had  been  playing 
— for  it  put  Bewsher,  you  see,  utterly  in 
his  power — Morton  said  at  the  moment 
it  made  him  a  little  sick.  It  was  too 
crude;  Bewsher's  request  too  unashamed; 
it  made  suddenly  too  cheap,  since  men 
could  ask  for  it  so  lightly,  all  the  stakes 
for  which  he,  Morton,  had  sacrificed  the 
slow  minutes  and  hours  of  his  life.  And 
then,  of  course,  there  was  this  as  well: 
Bewsher  had  been  to  Morton  an  ideal, 
and  ideals  can't  die,  even  the  memory 
of  them,  without  some  pain." 

Mrs.   Malcolm,  watching  with  lips  a 


little  parted,  said  to  herself:  "He  has 
uncoiled  too  much." 

"Yes" — Sir  John  reached  out  his  hand 
and,  picking  up  a  long-stemmed  rose  from 
the  table,  began  idly  to  twist  it  in  his 
fingers.  "And  that  was  the  end.  From 
then  on  the  matter  was  simple.  It  was 
like  a  duel  between  a  trained  swordsman 
and  a  novice;  only  it  wasn't  really  a  duel 
at  all,  for  one  of  the  antagonists  was  un- 
aware that  he  was  fighting.  I  suppose 
that  most  people  would  call  it  unfair.  I 
have  wondered.  And  yet  Bewsher,  in  a 
polo  game,  or  in  the  game  of  social  life, 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  use  all  the 
skill  and  craft  he  knew.  But,  you  say, 
he  would  not  have  played  against  begin- 
ners. Well,  he  had  asked  himself  into 
this  game;  he  had  not  been  invited. 
And  so,  all  through  that  spring  and  into 
the  summer  and  autumn  the  three-cor- 
nered contest  went  on,  and  into  the  winter 
and  on  to  the  spring  beyond.  Unwitting- 
ly, the  girl  was  playing  more  surely  than 
ever  into  Morton's  hand.  The  increas- 
ing number  of  Bewsher's  platitudes  about 
wealth,  about  keeping  up  tradition,  about 
religion,  showed  that.  He  even  talked 
vaguely  about  giving  up  the  army  and 
going  into  business.  'It  must  have  its 
fascinations,  you  know,'  he  remarked 
lightly.  In  the  eyes  of  both  of  them 
Morton  had  become  a  sort  of  fairy  god- 
father— a  mysterious,  wonderful  gnome  at 
whose  beck  gold  leaped  from  the  moun- 
tainside. It  was  just  the  illusion  he 
wished  to  create.  In  the  final  analysis 
the  figure  of  the  gnome  is  the  most  be- 
loved figure  in  the  rotten  class  to  which 
we  belong. 

"And  then,  just  as  spontaneously  as  it 
had  come,  Bewsher's  money  began  to 
melt  away — slowly  at  first;  faster  after- 
ward until,  finally,  he  was  back  again 
to  his  original  income.  This  was  a  time 
of  stress,  of  hurried  consultations,  of 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  Morton,  of  some 
rather  ugly  funk  on  the  part  of  Bewsher; 
and  Morton  realized  that  in  the  eyes  of 
the  girl  he  was  rapidly  becoming  once 
more  the  dominant  figure.  It  didn't  do 
him  much  good" — Sir  John  broke  the 
stem  of  the  rose  between  his  fingers. 

"Soon  there  was  an  end  to  it  all. 
There  came,  finally,  a  very  unpleasant 
evening.     This  too  was  in  April;  April  a 
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year  after  Bewsher's  visit  to  Morton's 
chambers,  only  this  time  the  scene  was 
laid  in  an  office.  Bewsher  had  put  a 
check  on  the  desk.  'Here/  he  said,  ^  that 
will  tide  me  over  until  I  can  get  on  my 
feet,'  and  his  voice  was  curiously  thick; 
and  Morton,  looking  down,  had  seen  that 
the  signature  wasn't  genuine — a  clumsy 
business  done  by  a  clumsy  man — and,  de- 
spite all  his  training,  from  what  he  said, 
a  little  cold  shiver  had  run  up  and  down 
his  back.  This  had  gone  farther  than  he 
had  planned.  But  he  made  no  remark, 
simply  pocketed  the  check,  and  the  next 
day  settled  out  of  his  own  pockets  Bew- 
sher's sorry  affairs;  put  him  back,  that 
is,  where  he  had  started,  w4th  a  small 
income  mortgaged  beyond  hope.  Then 
he  sent  a  note  to  the  girl  requesting  an 
interview  on  urgent  business.  She  saw 
him  that  night  in  her  drawing-room.  She 
was  very  lovely.  Morton  was  all  friendly 
sympathy.  It  w^asn't  altogether  unreal, 
either.  I  think,  from  what  he  told  me,  he 
was  genuinely  touched.  But  he  felt,  you 
know — the  urge,  the  goad,  of  his  own 
career.  His  kind  do.  Ultimately  they 
are  not  their  ow^n  masters.  He  showed 
the  girl  the  check — not  at  first,  you  under- 
stand, but  delicately,  after  preliminary 
discussion;  reluctantly,  upon  repeated 
urging.  'What  was  he  to  do?  What 
would  she  ad\dse?  Bewsher  was  safe, 
of  course;  he  had  seen  to  that;  but  the 
whole  unintelligible,  shocking  aspect  of 
the  thing ! '  He  tore  the  check  up  and 
threw  it  in  the  fire.  He  was  not  unaware 
that  the  girl's  eyes  admired  him.  It  was 
a  warm  night.  He  said  good-by  and 
w^alked  home  along  the  deserted  street. 
He  remembered,  he  told  me,  how^  sweet 
the  trees  smelled.  He  was  not  happy. 
You  see,  Bewsher  had  been  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  friend  he  had  ever  had. 

''That  practically  finished  the  sordid 
business.  What  the  girl  said  to  Bewsher 
Morton  never  knew;  he  trusted  to  her 
conventionalized  religion  and  her  family 
pride  to  break  Bewsher's  heart,  and  to 
Bewsher's  sentimentality  to  eliminate 
him  forever  from  the  scene.  In  both  sur- 
mises he  was  correct;  he  was  only  not 
aware  that  at  the  same  time  the  girl  had 
broken  her  own  heart.  He  found  that 
out  afterward.  And  Bewsher  eliminated 
himself  more  thoroughly  than  necessary. 


I  suppose  the  shame  of  the  thing  was  to 
him  like  a  blow  to  a  thoroughbred,  in- 
stead of  an  incentive,  as  it  would  have 
been  to  a  man  of  coarser  fibre.  He  wtnt 
from  bad  to  worse,  resigned  from  his  regi- 
ment, finally  disappeared.  Personally,  I 
had  hoped  that  he  had  begun  again  some- 
where on  the  outskirts  of  the  world.  But 
he  isn't  that  sort.  There's  not  much  of 
the  Norman  king  to  him  except  his  nose. 
The  girl  married  Morton.  He  gave  her 
no  time  to  recover  from  her  gratitude. 
He  felt  very  happy,  he  told  me,  the  day 
of  his  wedding,  very  elated.  It  was  one 
of  those  rare  occasions  w^hen  he  felt  that 
the  world  was  a  good  place.  Another 
high  light,  you  see.  And  it  was  no  mean 
thing,  if  you  consider  it,  for  a  man  such 
.as  he  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  peer, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  love  her.  He 
w^as  not  a  gentleman,  you  understand,  he 
could  never  be  that — it  was  the  one  secret 
thing  that  always  hurt  him — no  amount 
of  brains,  no  amount  of  courage  could 
make  him  what  he  w^asn't;  he  never  lied 
to  himself  as  most  men  do;  so  he  had 
acquired  a  habit  of  secretly  triumphing 
over  those  who  possessed  the  gift.  The 
other  thing  that  hurt  him  was  when,  a 
few  months  later,  he  discovered  that  his 
wife  still  loved  Bewsher  and  always 
would.  And  that" — Sir  John  picked  up 
the  broken  rose  again — "is,  I  suppose,  the 
end  of  the  story." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  and  then 
Burnaby  lifted  his  pointed  chin.  "By 
George!"  he  said,  "it  is  interesting  to 
know  how  things  really  happen,  isn't  it? 
But  I  think — you  have,  haven't  you,  left 
out  the  real  point.  Do  you — would  you 
mind  telling  just  why  you  imagine  Mor- 
ton did  this  thing?  Told  his  secret  be- 
fore all  those  people?  It  Avasn't  like 
him,  was  it?" 

Sir  John  slowly  lighted  another  ciga- 
rette, and  then  he  turned  to  Burnaby  and 
smiled.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "it  was  extreme- 
ly like  him.  Still,  it's  very  clever  of  you, 
very  clever.  Can't  you  guess?  It  isn't 
so  very  difficult." 

"No,"  said  Burnaby,  "I  can't  guess  at 
all." 

"Well,  then,  listen."  And  to  Mrs. 
Malcolm  it  seemed  as  if  Sir  John  had 
grown  larger,  had  merged  in  the  shadows 
about  him;    at  least  he  gave  that  im- 
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pression,  for  he  sat  up  very  straight  and 
threw  back  his  shoulders.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  hesitated,  then  he  began.  "You 
must  go  back  to  the  dinner  I  was  describ- 
ing," he  said — "the  dinner  in  London. 
I  too  was  intrigued  as  you  are,  and  when 
it  was  over  I  followed  Morton  out  and 
walked  with  him  toward  his  club.  And, 
like  you,  I  asked  the  question.  I  think 
that  he  had  known  all  along  that  I  sus- 
pected; at  all  events,  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  man  that  he  did  not  try  to  bluff 
me.  He  walked  on  for  a  little  while  in 
silence,  and  then  he  laughed  abruptly. 
'Yes,'  he  said,  'I'll  tell  you.  Yes.  Just 
this.  What  there  is  to  be  got,  I've  got; 
what  work  can  win  I've  won;  but  back 
of  it  all  there's  something  else,  and  back 
even  of  that  there's  a  careless  god  who 
gives  his  gifts  where  they  are  least  de- 
served. That's  one  reason  why  I  talked 
as  I  did  to-night.  To  all  of  us — the  men 
like  me — there  comes  in  the  end  a  time 
when  we  realize  that  what  a  man  can  do 
we  can  do,  but  that  love,  the  touch  of 
other  people's  minds,  these  two  things  are 
the  gifts  of  the  careless  god.  And  it  irri- 
tates us,  I  suppose,  irritates  us !  We 
want  them  in  a  way  that  the  ordinary 
man  who  has  them  cannot  understand. 
We  want  them  as  damned  souls  in  hell 
want  water.  And  sometimes  the  strain's 
too  much.  It  was  to-night.  To  touch 
other  minds,  even  for  a  moment,  even  if 
they  hate  you  while  you  are  doing  it, 
that's  the  thing !  To  lay  yourself,  just 
once,  bare  to  the  gaze  of  ordinary  people  ! 
With  the  hope,  perhaps,  that  even  then 
they  may  still  find  in  you  something  to 
admire  or  love.  Self-revelation  !  Every 
man  confesses  sometime.  It  happened 
that  I  choose  a  dinner  party.  Do  you 
understand?'  "  It  was  almost  as  if  Sir 
John  himself  had  asked  the  question. 

''And  then" — he  was  speaking  in  his 
usual  calm  tones  again — "there  happened 
a  curious  thing,  a  very  curious  thing,  for 
Morton  stopped  and  turned  toward  me 
and  began  to  laugh.  I  thought  he  would 
never  stop.  It  was  rather  uncanny,  un- 
der the  street  lamp  there,  this  usually 
rather  quiet  man.  'And  that,'  he  said  at 
length,  '  that's  only  half  the  story.  The 
cream  of  it  is  this:  the  way  I  myself  felt, 
sitting  there  among  all  those  soft,  easily 
Hved  people.     That's  the    cream   of   it. 


To  flout  them,  to  sting  them,  to  laugh  at 
them,  to  know  you  had  more  courage 
than  all  of  them  put  together,  you  who 
were  once  so  afraid  of  them !  To  feel 
that — even  if  they  knew  it  was  about 
yourself  you  were  talking — that  even 
then  they  were  afraid  of  you,  and  would 
to-morrow  ask  you  back  again  to  their 
houses.  That's  power !  That's  worth 
doing  !  After  all,  you  can  keep  your  love 
and  your  sympathy  and  your  gentlemen : 
it's  only  to  men  like  me,  men  who've 
sweated  and  come  up,  that  moments  arise 
such  as  I've  had  to-night.'  And  then, 
'  It's  rather  a  pity,'  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
'  that  of  them  all  you  alone  knew  of  whom 
I  was  talking.  Rather  a  pity,  isn't  it?'" 
Sir  John  hesitated  and  looked  about  the 
table.  "It  was  unusual,  wasn't  it?"  he 
said  at  length  gently.  "Have  I  been  too 
dramatic?" 

In  the  little  silence  that  followed,  Mrs. 
Malcolm  leaned  forward,  her  eyes  starry. 
"I  would  rather,"  she  said,  "talk  to  Bew- 
sher  in  his  teepee  than  talk  to  Morton  with 
all  his  money." 

Sir  John  looked  at  her  and  smiled — 
his  charming  smile.  "Oh,  no,  you  would- 
n't," he  said.  "Oh,  no!  We  say  those 
things,  but  we  don't  mean  them.  If  you 
sat  next  to  Morton  at  dinner  you'd  like 
him;  but  as  for  Bewsher  you'd  despise 
him,  as, all  right-minded  women  despise  a 
failure.     Oh,  no;  you'd  prefer  Morton." 

"Perhaps  you're  right,"  sighed  Mrs. 
jMalcolm;  "pirates  are  fascinating,  I  sup- 
pose." She  arose  to  her  feet.  Out  of  the 
shadows  Lady  Masters  advanced  to  meet 
her.  "She  is  like  a  mist,"  thought  Mrs. 
Malcolm.  "Exactly  Hke  a  rather  faint 
mist." 

Burnaby  leaned  over  and  lit  a  cigarette 
at  one  of  the  candles.  "And,  of  course,'' 
he  said  quietly,  without  raising  his  head, 
"the  curious  thing  is  that  this  fellow 
Morton,  despite  all  his  talk  of  power,  in 
the  end  is  merely  a  ghost  of  Bewsher, 
after  all,  isn't  he?" 

Sir  John  turned  and  looked  at  the 
bowed  sleek  head  with  a  puzzled  expres- 
sion. "A  ghost  I"  he  murmured.  "I 
don't  think  I  quite  understand." 

"It's  very  simple,"  said  Burnaby,  and 
raised  his  head.  "Despite  all  Morton 
has  done,  in  the  things  worth  while,  in 
the  things  he  wants  the  most,  he  can  at 
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best  be  only  a  shadow  of  the  shadow 
Bewsher  has  left — a  shadow  of  a  man  to 
the  woman  who  loves  Bew^sher,  a  shadow 
of  a  friend  to  the  men  who  liked  Be  washer, 
a  shadow  of  a  gentleman  to  the  gentlemen 
about  him.  A  ghost,  in  other  words. 
It's  the  inevitable  end  of  all  selfishness. 
I  think  Bewsher  has  rather  the  best  of 
it,  don't  you?" 

''I — I  had  never  thought  of  it  in  quite 
that  light,"  said  Sir  John,  and  followed 
Mrs.  Malcolm. 

They  w^ent  into  the  drawdng-room  be- 
yond— across  a  hallway,  and  up  a  half- 
flight  of  stairs,  and  through  glass  doors. 
''Play  for  us!"  said  Mrs.  Malcolm,  and 
Burnaby,  that  remarkable  young  man, 
sat  down  to  the  piano  and  for  perhaps 
an  hour  made  the  chords  sob  to  a  strange 
music,  mostly  his  own. 

"That's  Bewsher!"  he  said  when  he 
was  through,  and  had  sat  back  on  his 
stool,  and  was  sipping  a  long-neglected 
cordial. 

''B-r-r-r!"  shivered  Mrs.  Selden  from 
her  place  by  the  fire.  "How  unpleasant 
you  are!" 

Sir  John  looked  troubled.  "I  hope," 
he  said,  "my  story  hasn't  depressed  you 
too  much.  Burnaby's  was  really  worse, 
you  know.  Well,  I  must  be  going."  He 
turned  to  Mrs.  Malcolm.  "You  are  one 
of  the  few  women  who  can  make  me  sit 
up  late." 

He  bade  each  in  turn  good  night  in  his 
suave,  charming,  slightly  Hebraic  man- 
ner. To  Burnaby  he  said:  "Thank  you 
for  the  music.  Improvisation  is  perhaps 
the  happiest  of  gifts." 

But  Burnaby  for  once  was  awkward. 
He  was  watching  Sir  John's  face  with  the 
curious,  intent  look  of  a  forest  animal 
that  so  often  possessed  his  long,  dark 
eyes.  Suddenly  he  remembered  himself. 
"Oh,  yes,"  he  said  hastily,  "I  beg  your 
pardon.     Thanks,  very  much." 

"Good  night!"  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Masters  passed  through  the  glass  doors. 

Burnaby  paused  a  moment  where  he 
had  shaken  hands,  and  then,  with  the 
long  stride  characteristic  of  him,  went  to 


the  window  and  drawing  aside  the  cur- 
tain peered  into  the  darkness  beyond. 
He  stood  listening  until  the  purr  of  a 
great  motor  rose  and  died  on  the  snow- 
muflied  air.  "He's  gone,"  he  said,  and 
turned  back  into  the  room.  He  spread 
his  arms  out  and  dropped  them  to  his 
sides.  "  Swastika  ! "  he  said.  "And  God 
keep  us  from  the  evil  eye ! " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mrs. 
Malcolm. 

"Sir  John,"  said  Burnaby.  "He  has 
'a  bad  heart.'" 

"Stop  talking  your  Indian  talk  and 
tell  us  what  you  mean." 

Burnaby  balanced  himself  on  the 
hearth.  "Am  I  to  understand  you  don't 
know?"  he  asked.  "Well,  Morton's 
Masters,  and  'the  girl's'  Lady  Masters, 
and  Bewsher — well,  he's  just  a  squaw- 
man." 

"I  don't  believe  it!"  said  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm.    "He  wouldn't  dare." 

"Wouldn't  dare?"  Burnaby  laughed 
shortly.  "My  dear  Minna,  he'd  dare 
anything  if  it  gave  him  a  sense  of  power." 

"But  why — why  did  he  choose  us? 
We're  not  so  important  as  all  that?" 

"  Because — well,  Bewsher's  name  came 
up.  Because,  well,  you  heard  what 
he  said — self-revelation — men  w^ho  had 
sweated.  Because — "  suddenly  Burn- 
aby took  a  step  forward  and  his  jaw  shot 
out — "because  that  shadow  of  his,  that 
wife  of  his,  broke  a  champagne-glass  when 
I  said  Geoffrey  Boisselier  Bew^sher;  broke 
her  champagne-glass  and,  I've  no  doubt, 
cried  out  loud  in  her  heart.  Power  can't 
buy  love — no;  but  power  can  stamp  to 
death  anything  that  won't  love  it.  That's 
Masters.  I  can  tell  a  timber-wolf  far  off. 
Can  you  see  him  now  in  his  motor? 
He'll  have  turned  the  lights  out,  and 
she — his  wife — will  be  looking  out  of  the 
window  at  the  snow?  All  you  can  see 
of  him  would  be  his  nose  and  his  beard 
and  the  glow  of  his  cigar — except  his 
smile.  You  could  see  that  w^hen  the  car 
passed  a  corner  lamp,  couldn't  you?" 

"I  don't  believe  it  yet,"  said  Mrs. 
Malcolm.     "It's  too  preposterous." 
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HE  average  American, 
somewhat  abruptly  awak- 
ened to  the  stir  and  bustle 
of  military  activity  which 
has  sprung  up  about  him 
almost  overnight,  is  more 
than  likely  to  begin  by  inquiring  what  it 
is  all  about. 

Subjects  which  have  hitherto  been 
matters  of  little  more  than  casual  inter- 
est have  become  in  a  day  topics  of  current 
and  vital  concern.  Military  matters 
which  we  have  heretofore  thought  of  only 
in  the  abstract,  or  as  possessing  at  most 
but  a  general  interest  for  us  of  the  United 
States,  have  suddenly  materialized  into 
grim  realities  w'hich  demand  our  imme- 
diate, earnest,  and  undivided  attention. 
In  other  words,  war,  which  we  had  come 
to  regard  as  beyond  the  horizon  of  our 
concern,  has  finally  stalked  into  our  im- 
mediate world  to  levy  its  toll  of  life  and 
treasure. 

On  top  of  this,  universal  military  ser- 
vice, which  for  the  past  year  or  two  has 
hovered  in  the  background  of  academic 
discussion,  now  comes  boldly  to  the  front 
in  the  form  of  conscription,  selective  draft, 
or  whatever  you  may  choose  to  call  it,  and 
lays  its  claim  upon  our  shoulders.  Ac- 
customed as  we  are  to  the  traditional 
idea  of  a  volunteer  military  system,  under 
which  a  man  may  fight  or  stay  at  home 
according  to  his  inclination  or  conve- 
nience, this  new  order  of  things  which  in- 
vades the  innermost  circle,  trampling  op- 
tion in  the  dust,  picking  and  choosing, 
taking,  rejecting,  without  regard  to  class 
or  condition  or  anything  else  but  physical 
and  military  fitness,  to  say  the  least,  is  apt 
at  first  to  puzzle  and  bewilder. 

Added  to  this,  if  more  be  needed  to  in- 
crease our  feeling  of  uneasiness,  is  the 
consciousness  of  our  own  ignorance  of 
whence  it  all  springs  and  whither  it  all 
leads. 

We  see  camps  going  up  and  we  read 
of  thousands  of  men  clamoring  for  the 


chance  to  attend  them  and  prepare  for — 
what  ? 

In  the  last  few  years  the  majority  of 
the  reading  public  has  gradually  become 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  military  train- 
ing-camps of  one  kind  or  another.  At 
first  they  came  to  notice  in  the  form  of 
vacation  camps  for  undergraduates,  a 
combination  of  military  training  and  sum- 
mer outing  from  which  a  modest  number 
of  young  college  men  derived  some  edu- 
cational value  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  healthy  exercise.  A  few^  years  later 
a  variation  in  these  camps  was  intro- 
duced. Older  men  took  kindly  to  the 
idea,  and  the  Business  Men's  Training- 
Camps  resulted.  At  first,  these  camps 
were  a  source  of  mild  humor  for  many 
people.  The  spectacle  of  this  cosmo- 
politan gathering  of  men  prominent  in 
every  walk  of  life  toiling  and  sweating 
through  the  grind  of  a  fifteen-dollar  regu- 
lar soldier's  daily  routine,  seemed  to  tickle 
the  American  funny-bone  immensely. 
Later,  when  these  Plattsburgers,  as  they 
WTre  known,  became  a  most  powerful 
agency  for  educating  the  people  of  the 
country  to  a  realization  of  their  military 
needs  and  obligations,  these  camps  began 
to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  national  asset. 

This  was  still  a  voluntary  form  of  mili- 
tary service,  in  which  men  participated 
because  of  their  desires  or  convictions. 
They  believed  that  the  country  should 
wake  up  to  its  military  situation  and  they 
went  to  these  camps  to  reinforce  them- 
selves with  first-hand  information  before 
venturing  to  publish  those  needs  to  the 
public. 

Finally,  as  one  result  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  men  such  as  these  and  of  the 
military  authorities,  there  came  into  ex- 
istence a  definite  product,  a  tangible 
mihtary  asset — the  Reserve  Officers' 
Corps. 

To  explain  briefly  the  reason  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  corps,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  for  years  students  of  our 
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military  needs  had  recognized  that  the 
most  serious  among  the  many  serious  de- 
fects in  our  military  system  was  to  be 
found  in  our  lamentable  lack  of  trained 
officers.  Their  contention  had  been  very 
generally  answered  by  the  argument: 
''We  have  plenty  of  officers  for  our 
Regular  Army  and  for  our  National 
Guard — what  more  do  we  want  or  need  ?  " 
Divorced,  as  we  were,  from  the  necessity 
for  a  large  military  force  in  this  country, 
we  had  become  accustomed  to  reckoning 
our  military  needs  in  units  of  thousands, 
or,  at  most,  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Military  students  knew  that  the  problem 
of  modern  war  involved  units  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  and  of  millions  as  elemen- 
tary factors  in  its  solution;  moreover, 
they  were  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that 
millions  of  effective  fighting  men  do  not 
spring  into  being  by  magic  overnight,  but 
are  created  only  at  the  expense  of  long, 
intensive  training  under  competent  offi- 
cers. Where  and  how  to  get  the  officers 
for  such  a  task  was  the  first  of  our  many 
military  problems. 

For  this  purpose  the  small  Regular 
Army  could  not  be  depended  upon.  Its 
entire  officer  personnel — some  seven  thou- 
sand— would  have  been  but  a  tithe  of  the 
number  needed  for  the  purpose.  To  take 
them  in  any  considerable  numbers  for 
such  work  would  be  to  cripple,  if  not 
actually  to  disintegrate,  our  most  valu- 
able military  asset,  and  at  a  time  when 
its  need  would  be  most  imperative. 

We  obviously  could  not  afford  to  sup- 
port the  number  of  officers  required — 
anywhere  from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand 
— through  long  periods  of  peace  merely 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  an  emergency 
which  appeared  to  be  both  remote  and 
undefined.  In  other  words,  it  was  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  insurance  against 
something  as  improbable  as  war  appeared 
to  be. 

For  much  the  same  reason,  the  Nation- 
al Guard  could  not  be  depended  upon. 
With  the  time  ordinarily  at  its  disposal 
for  training,  the  National  Guard's  stand- 
ard of  military  efficiency  is  always  neces- 
sarily far  below  that  demanded  by  mod- 
ern warfare.  Between  them  and  the 
firing  line  looms  always  the  necessity  for 
a  period  of  uninterrupted,  intensive 
training,  a  breathing-spell  in  which   to 


gird  themselves,  fill  up  their  gaps,  and,  in 
general,  to  effect  the  transformation  from 
the  casual  novitiate  to  the  trained  and 
seasoned  fighting  man.  In  consequence, 
they  have  need  at  all  times  for  all  of  their 
own  officers  in  their  own  work  of  prepara- 
tion. 

The  only  reasonable  solution  of  the 
problem  of  supplying  this  lack  in  trained- 
officer  material  lay  in  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  suitable  men  who  would  be  willing 
to  undergo  the  necessary  training  to  be- 
come officers  and  who  would  not  be  a 
source  of  expense  to  the  government  ex- 
cept when  called  out  for  training  or  ac- 
tive service.  Under  such  a  system  it  was 
thought  feasible  to  create  a  force  of 
trained  officers,  unattached  in  time  of 
peace  to  any  organized  force,  but  who 
in  time  of  war  could  be  used  to  officer 
the  additional  forces  which  would  have 
to  be  raised.  Ordinarily  these  officers 
would  remain  in  reserve  except  for  brief 
intervals  when  called  into  service  for 
training,  hence  the  reserve  officer  and  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Corps. 

The  plan  was  to  recruit  this  corps  from 
among  men  of  some  military  training, 
graduates  of  military  schools  and  colleges, 
ex-officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Regular 
Army  and  the  National  Guard,  and 
others  to  whom  the  military  service  ap- 
pealed. It  was  only  natural  that  the 
military  training  camps  to  which  men 
with  a  liking  for  things  military  had 
flocked  by  the  thousands  should  become 
the  most  fruitful  recruiting-ground  for 
this  corps.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  corps, 
as  such,  practically  had  its  birth  at  the 
training-camps  established  throughout 
the  country  in  1916.  In  the  meantime 
the  National  Defense  Act  of  June  3,  19 16, 
had  provided  the  necessary  authority  for 
the  creation  of  this  corps  and  had  out- 
lined the  general  plan  for  its  recruitment 
and  training.  The  corps  began  its  ex- 
istence with  a  few  hundred  men  who  were 
examined  for  commission  during  the  fall 
of  1 91 6,  augmented  by  a  few  hundred  who 
had  already  been  listed  by  the  War  De- 
partment as  eligible  for  commission  in 
any  volunteer  forces  that  might  be  raised. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  men  thus 
commissioned  directly  into  the  Reserve 
Corps  were  not  trained  in  any  sense  of 
the  word;    they  possessed  a  fair  ground- 
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work  of  military  training  and  a  fair  fund 
of  military  information,  and  were  of  the 
caliber  to  be  developed  into  officers  by  the 
course  of  training  and  instruction  con- 
templated for  them.  Had  this  system 
been  permitted  to  work  itself  to  a  logical 
conclusion,  we  should  undoubtedly  have 
succeeded  in  time  in  creating  a  corps 
of  respectable  size  and  genuine  worth. 
However,  up  to  April  i  of  this  year,  it 
had  reached  a  total  of  something  less  than 
a  thousand  officers  of  the  line. 

The  situation  which  confronted  the 
War  Department  when  the  Congress  de- 
clared war  with  Germany  was,  roughly, 
something  like  this:  the  Regular  Army, 
due  to  its  expansion  of  191 6,  was  still 
underofficered,  although  some  hundreds 
of  young  men  had  been  commissioned 
during  the  preceding  six  months;  the 
National  Guard,  largely  due  to  its  border 
service,  was  similarly  underofficered. 
As  a  preparatory  measure,  both  Regular 
Army  and  National  Guard  were  further 
expanded,  thus  increasing  the  attenuation 
of  the  already  scant  officer  force.  In  ad- 
dition, the  War  Department  faced  the 
immediate  problem  of  raising  a  further 
force  of  500,000  men,  with  the  prospect  of 
one  or  more  increments  of  the  same  size 
to  follow  on  the  heels  of  the  first — with 
an  immediate  and  pressing  necessity  for 
some  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  officers 
and  the  prospective  necessity  for  double 
or  treble  that  number.  To  train  these 
men  the  department  had  a  mere  handful 
of  reserve  ofiicers,  only  partly  trained 
themselves,  and  the  few  officers  of  which 
it  could  rob  the  Regular  Army. 

The  problem  narrowed  itself  down  to 
the  task  of  first  training  the  officers  who 
in  turn  would  train  the  men  of  these 
forces,  and  again  the  training-camp  idea 
was  called  into  service. 

The  United  States  was  divided  into 
sixteen  areas,  corresponding  roughly  to 
the  population  of  the  country,  and  a 
training -camp  was  established  for  each 
area.  The  Regular  Army  was  drawn 
upon  for  a  scant  instructing  personnel. 
All  reserve  officers  were  ordered  to  these 
camps  and  a  call  was  sent  out  through 
the  press  and  other  agencies  for  volun- 
teers to  take  a  three  months'  course  in 
preparation  for  commissions  in  the  first 
force  of  500,000.     The  call  was  for  men 


between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
forty-five  years  and  it  resulted  in  close 
to  50,000  applications.  Approximately 
40,000  men  were  selected  for  the  work 
and  the  camps  opened  for  training  about 
the  middle  of  May.  To-day  a  demo- 
cratic force  of  40,000  men,  representing 
practically  every  profession  and  calling, 
is  hard  at  work  competing  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  leading  the  first  conscripted 
armies  to  be  raised  for  the  war.  Under 
the  proposed  plan  approximately  one- 
third  of  them  will  be  selected  for  this 
purpose.  The  remaining  two-thirds  of 
those  who  pass  the  test  successfully  will 
be  commissioned  in  the  Reserve  Corps, 
to  be  called  into  active  service  as  they 
are  needed. 

So  much  for  the  history  and  the  reasons 
which  led  to  the  establishing  of  the  pres- 
ent training-camps. 

"Just  what  do  you  expect  to  do  with 
these  men  ?  How^  are  you  going  to  do  it  ? 
And  what  do  you  think  you  will  succeed 
in  doing?"  are  a  few  of  the  questions 
most  frequently  asked. 

The  first  question  may  be  answered  in 
part  by  reference  to  the  official  announce- 
ment concerning  these  camps.  In  it  we 
find: 

''A  complete  division  comprises  nine 
regiments  of  infantry,  three  regiments  of 
field  artillery,  one  regiment  of  cavalry, 
one  regiment  of  engineers,  and  miscel- 
laneous small  organizations.  Each  train- 
ing-camp will  be  organized  with  a  view 
to  furnishing  the  officers  of  such  a  divi- 
sion, with  the  addition  of  one  cavalry 
regiment  at  each  camp,  to  provide  for  a 
separate  cavalry  division. 

"During  the  first  month  of  the  camp 
those  in  attendance  will  be  divided  into 
fourteen  companies,  regardless  of  the  arm 
of  the  service  for  which  the  individuals 
are  destined,  and  one  company  of  En- 
gineer Reserve  Officers  and  candidates  for 
commission  as  such.  During  this  month 
the  qualifications  of  each  man  of  the  four- 
teen companies  will  be  studied  with  a 
view  to  assigning  the  necessary  numbers 
for  further  instruction  in  the  separate 
arms  of  the  service.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  month,  therefore,  men  will  be  re- 
assigned in  due  proportions  so  as  to  form 
nine  infantry  companies,  three  batteries 
of    field    artillery,    and    two    troops    of 
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cavalry.  After  this  reassignment  these 
men  will  receive  two  months'  training  in 
their  special  branches.  At  the  end  of  the 
whole  period  the  Regular  Army  officers 
in  charge  will  select  from  each  company, 
battery,  and  troop  the  officers  of  one 
regiment  of  the  corresponding  arm. 
Thus  we  shall  have  carefully  selected  offi- 
cers for  sixteen  divisions  of  infantry — 
one  from  each  camp — and  for  two  divi- 
sions of  cavalry. 

"Each  company,  battery,  and  troop 
must  furnish  approximately  forty-five 
officers  for  the  first  half -million  troops." 

More  specifically,  it  may  be  added  that 
the  men  in  these  camps  will  be  given  a 
three  months'  course  of  intensive  train- 
ing, both  practical  and  theoretical,  ten 
hours  a  day,  fifty-five  hours  a  week,  four- 
teen weeks,  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
hours  in  all  of  instruction — billboard  in 
brevity,  tabloid  in  condensation,  and 
gruelling  in  intensity.  No  effort  will  be 
spared  to  train  them  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  individual  efficiency  as 
soldiers,  but  always  with  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing trainers  of  them.  The  active  prin- 
ciple underlying  all  of  their  work  will  be 
to  teach  them  to  teach  others,  to  train 
them  to  make  fighting  men  by  the  same 
intensive,  short-cut  methods. 

To  the  second  question — how  are  you 
going  to  do  it? — the  answer  must,  of 
necessity,  be  somewhat  speculative.  It 
is  an  experiment,  new  to  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  it.  Our  traditional  conception 
of  years  of  preparation  and  years  of  ex- 
perience required  in  the  making  of  a 
trained  and  educated  officer  must  give 
place  to  rule-of-thumb  solution  of  the 
grim  problem  of  making  practical  lead- 
ers of  fighting  men  in  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  time. 

It  will  necessarily  be  a  school  of  ele- 
mental— A,  B,  C's — in  which  no  time 
will  be  wasted  on  frills  or  niceties,  in 
which  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  educate 
or  train  leaders  of  large  units.  Every 
effort  will  be  directed  to  the  training  of 


these  men  to  lead  the  smaller  units, 
companies,  batteries,  and  troops,  as  a 
rule;  battalions  and  squadrons  at  most. 
In  this  work  we  will  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence and  mistakes  of  others.  The  final 
result  will  be  to  give  the  finished  product 
of  the  camps  a  running  start — there- 
after they  must  depend  upon  their  work, 
their  study,  and  their  daily  experience  to 
keep  them  well  in  the  lead  of  those  under 
them.  Necessarily,  in  a  task  like  this, 
refinements  must  be  hurdled.  The  fun- 
damentals, the  bed-rock  requirements  of 
the  fighting  leader's  art  must  be  stripped 
from  the  curriculum  of  the  trained  officer 
and  administered  in  staggering  doses  and 
with  lightning  rapidity. 

What  will  be  the  result? 

Categorically,  who  can  tell?  Never 
before  in  our  history  have  we  attempted 
such  an  undertaking.  Never  before  have 
men  in  such  numbers,  of  similar  stamp, 
come  forward  to  offer  themselves  for  such 
an  experiment.  Never  before  have  men 
been  spurred  to  a  similar  effort  by  similar 
motives.  Never  before  has  an  army  in 
this  country  been  built  up  on  similar 
principles  of  pure  and  democratic  merit. 
All  of  the  factors  which  enter  into  the 
solution  of  the  problem  are  new  and 
largely  undetermined.  Some  of  them  we 
know.  We  know  the  object  for  which 
we  are  working.  We  know  the  motives, 
the  zeal,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  ma- 
terial with  which  we  have  to  work.  We 
know  what  others  have  accomplished 
under  similar  conditions  and  we  are  con- 
fident that  nothing  less  will  reward  our 
labors. 

For  the  rest,  the  army  which  will  be 
produced  will  be  founded  upon  sound 
principles  of  merit  and  democracy.  It 
will  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  essen- 
tials of  the  fighting  man's  trade.  It  will 
be  a  representaitive  army,  based  upon  the 
principle  of  universal  service  and  uni- 
versal obligation,  led  by  men  who  have 
risen  to  their  positions  of  command 
through  the  mill  of  competitive  test. 
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OR  those  of  us  who  see  the  allotted 
threescore  years  and  ten  about  to  ful- 
fil themselves,  there  is  no  more  certain 
way  of  keeping  as  young  as  possible  than  by 
association  with  those  who  are  just  enter- 
ing on  manhood;  and  if  we  are  careful  in  our 
choice  of  juvenile  associates  there 
TheDisadyan-  is  no  pleasanter  way.  If  we  try  to 
Up-to-Date''  look  at  the  world  through  the  op- 
timistic spectacles  of  these  young 
folks,  we  are  able  more  or  less  to  recover  our 
own  attitude  at  their  immature  age,  and  to 
•  envisage  life  as  it  is  to-day  by  the  aid  of 
eyes  that  were  young  only  in  a  distant  yes- 
terday. The  effort  to  accomplish  this  im- 
possibility has  to  be  its  own  reward,  of 
course — but  this  reward  is  paid  in  spot  cash. 
The  companionship  of  the  young  who 
happen  to  have  hke  interests  with  our  own 
is  an  almost  certain  corrective  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  aging  to  be  praisers  of  past 
times.  It  compels  us  to  be  our  own  con- 
temporary, and  to  take  stock  of  the  pres- 
ent. We  may  find  delight  in  overawing  our 
friends  of  more  tender  years  by  describing 
the  glories  of  our  own  youth  and  by  dilating 
upon  the  roll  of  great  men  who  are  now  gone 
on  before  and  who  have  left  no  successors. 
But  if  we  are  honest  with  these  youthful  lis- 
teners— indeed,  if  we  are  honest  with  our- 
selves— we  are  likely  to  wonder  a  little 
whether  all  these  departed  great  ones  were 
really  as  mighty  as  we  had  fondly  believed; 
and  sometimes  our  doubts  are  sharply  stim- 
ulated by  the  discovery  that  names  familiar 
in  our  own  mouths  as  household  words  have 
never  sounded  in  the  ears  of  those  born  two- 
score  years  later  than  we  were. 

Not  long  ago  a  professor  of  English  liter- 
ature who  recalled  the  magazines  and  week- 
lies of  forty  and  even  fifty  years  ago  took 
occasion  to  ask  a  little  knot  of  his  graduate 
students  if  any  one  of  them  had  read  even 
a  single  book  by  William  Black  or  James 
Payn  or  Walter  Besant.  He  was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  none  of  the  works  of  these 
once  popular  story-tellers  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  any  one  of  the  students;  but  he 
was  a  little  shocked  when  he  found  out  that 


no  one  of  these  young  fellows  of  literary 
taste  had  ever  heard  of  Besant  or  Black  or 
Payn.  And  he  began  at  once  to  ask  him- 
self whether  the  latter-day  successors  of 
these  three  prolific  British  novelists  will  be 
as  completely  forgotten  in  forty  years  from 
now. 

This  inquiry  brought  home  to  him  again 
and  more  emphatically  than  ever  before  the 
fact  that  the  contemporary  cannot  help  be- 
ing for  the  most  part  temporary,  and  that 
what  is  most  up-to-date  is  most  swiftly  out- 
of-date.  The  more  strictly  a  monthly  re- 
view confines  itself  to  discussion  of  topics  of 
the  time,  the  more  certainly  will  its  contents 
suffer  from  the  swift  oblivion  of  the  back 
number.  And  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  mo- 
ment there  is  no  condemnation  more  anni- 
hilating than  to  be  dismissed  as  a  back  num- 
ber. 

Mr.  Brownell,  in  his  sympathetic  analysis 
of  ^Matthew  Arnold's  essays  in  criticism,  re- 
cords that  themes  of  keen  interest  to  the 
critical  essayist  have  lost  their  edge  for  us. 
Without  an  explanatory  foot-note  the  read- 
ers of  "]Mixed  Essays"  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  under  forty  would  grope 
vainly  for  the  meaning  of  the  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister's  Bill.  There  is  as  little  light 
as  there  is  heat  in  the  ashes  of  dead  contro- 
versies; and  to-morrow  there  will  be  little 
flame  in  the  burning  questions  of  to-day. 
When  Charles  Lamb  was  told  that  his  trag- 
edy was  not  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  he  retorted  whimsically:  "Hang  the 
age!  I'll  write  for  antiquity!"  And  the 
manufacturers  of  fiction  who  strive  to  be 
ultra-modern  will  soon  stand  revealed  as 
venders  of  antiquities. 


THE  professor  of  English  who  conduct- 
ed the  inquest  on  dead-and-gone  best- 
sellers had  good  reason  for  knowing 
that  the  graduate  students  he  had  interro- 
gated were  fairly  familiar  with  the  writings 
as  well  as  with  the  names  of  the  more  im- 
portant figures  in  the  history  of  English 
literature,  in  both  its  branches,  British  and 
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American.  Most  of  these  graduate  stu- 
dents were  fitting  themselves  to  be  teachers, 
and  they  took  a  professional  interest  in  the 
subject.  But  a  few  weeks  after  he 
You^Vait  ^  ^  ^^^  interrogated  these  men,  of  an 
average  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  fleeting  intimacy  with  a 
young  fellow  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  who 
came  of  a  book-loving  family,  who  had  pre- 
pared for  college,  but  who  had  been  pre- 
vented from  entering.  The  professor  found 
that  this  young  man,  who  had  gone  into 
his  father's  business,  was  distinctly  intelli- 
gent and  alertly  interested  in  literature;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  dozen  conversations  the 
older  man  was  surprised  at  the  range  of  the 
younger  man's  reading. 

This  reading  included  all  the  leading  nov- 
els and  plays  and  poems  of  three  or  four 
modern  languages;  but  it  was  limited  to 
those  which  had  appeared  in  the  past  four 
or  five  years.  It  was  strictly  contempora- 
neous. It  might  be  wide,  but  it  was  not 
deep.  The  young  fellow  had  read  with 
genuine  appreciation  many  good  books,  but 
only  the  latest  books  in  their  kind.  He 
could  quote  from  Mr.  Chesterton,  but  he 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  Matthew 
Arnold.  He  had  a  definite  opinion  about 
the  more  vociferous  perpetrators  of  Free 
Verse;  but  he  had  never  come  in  contact 
with  the  Fixed  Forms,  so  daintily  and  de- 
lightfully handled  by  Dobson  and  Lang  and 
Bunner.  He  was  ready  to  discuss  the  plays 
of  Tchekof ;  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  find  both  pleasure  and  profit 
in  a  study  of  the  novels  of  Turgenief. 

This  young  man  was  not  intellectually 
immodest,  as  clever  young  men  often  are; 
he  had  read  what  he  had  read  for  the  best  of 
reasons — because  he  enjoyed  it.  He  was 
apparently  not  at  all  conscious  that  he  was 
in  any  way  unusual  in  the  range  of  his  lit- 
erary activities,  and  he  would  probably  have 
laughed  aloud  in  perplexity  if  he  had  been 
told  that  he  was  either  a  Phenomenon  or  a 
Symptom.     Perhaps  he  had  a  hint  of  juve- 


nile pride  that  he  was  "up"  in  literature, 
not  only  up-to-the-minute  but  up-to-the- 
second;  and  he  would  have  been  righteously 
indignant  if  any  one  had  suggested  to  him 
that  he  had  some  of  the  externals  of  Culture 
while  possessing  only  a  very  few  of  the  in- 
ternals of  Education,  out  of  which  only  can 
Culture  flower. 

The  professor  did  not  see  fit  to  tell  his 
young  friend  that  he  was  either  a  Phenom- 
enon or  a  Symptom;  but  he  did  find  it  in- 
teresting to  draw  out  the  ingenuous  youth 
and  to  find  out  just  what  a  quick  but  un- 
trained mind  had  been  able  to  get  from  a 
heterogeny  of  the  latest  books  eagerly  de- 
voured. It  was  soon  made  plain  that  the 
novice,  clever  as  he  indisputably  was  and 
shrewd  in  his  individual  judgments,  had 
no  background  and  therefore  no  standards. 
His  judgments  had  to  be  individual  because 
of  his  lack  of  familiarity  with  what  had  gone 
before  the  book  he  was  appreciating,  what 
had  preceded  it  and  made  it  possible.  He 
saw  a  novel  or  a  play  or  a  poem,  not  as  the 
latest  link  in  a  long  chain,  not  as  the  final 
pearl  added  to  a  lovely  neck' ace,  but  by  it- 
self alone,  unexplained  and  unrelated. 

He  was  a  Phenomenon  in  that  his  reading 
was  unusual  in  itself  and  unusually  intelli- 
gent. Yet  he  was  also  a  Symptom  of  the 
way  in  which  the  younger  generation  seems 
to  be  tempted  to  dwell  only  in  the  present 
and  to  refuse  to  journey  into  the  past — and 
even  into  the  immediate  past.  Unlike  this 
special  young  fellow,  the  younger  generation 
at  large  is  likely  to  be  a  little  intolerant — to 
proclaim  its  total  satisfaction  with  the  im- 
mediate present  and  to  deny  that  the  re- 
moter past  has  any  reason  to  demand  con- 
sideration. There  is  significance  as  well  as 
pertinence  in  the  tale  told  of  a  very  modern 
young  lady  who  was  invited  by  an  expectant 
admirer  to  go  with  him  to  the  theatre  to  see 
''Romeo  and  Juliet." 

"Isn't  there  anything  else  we  can  go  to?" 
she  asked.  "I  saw  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 
when  it  first  came  out !" 
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These  are  two  serai-lunettes  at  the  ends  of  the  big  centre  panel,  containing-  the  great  figure  of  Unitj". 


The  Armies  of  the  Earth. 

'  The  Kingdom  of  Unity  suffereth  violence  and  the  violent  would 
take  it  by  stonn." 


The  Slaves  of  the  Earth. 

"  They  did  set  over  them  taskmasters,  to  afflict  them  with  burdens- 
but  the  more  they  afflicted  them  the  more  they  multiplied  and  grew. 


VIOLET  OAKLEY'S  NEW  DECORATIONS 
The  Spirit  of  the  World  To-Day,  as  Prophesied 

BY  WiLLLAM   PeNN 
(m  THE   CAPITOL  AT  HARRISBLTIG) 

OF  the  nine  great  mural  decorations 
that  Miss  Violet  Oakley  was  com- 
missioned to  do  for  the  Senate 
Chamber  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  the 
five  here  shown  are  completed  and  were  un- 
veiled with  impressive  ceremonies  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year.  This  new  series  admirably 
supplements  and  harmonizes  with  the  eigh- 
teen panels  of  a  former  frieze  depicting  "  The 
Founding  of  the  State  of  Spiritual  Liberty." 
The  lute  Edwin  A,  Abbey  had  been  com- 
missioned to  do  this  work,  and  upon  his 
death  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
Miss  Oakley's  distinguished  success  with 
her  former  series  entitled  her  to  undertake 
this.  The  decorations  are  entirely  her  own 
creation. 

It  was  while  she  was  in  London  and  when 
momentous  questions  were  already  before 
the  world  in  the  discussion  of  the  menacing 
Balkan  troubles  that  the  dominating  theme 
for  these  decorations  came  to  the  artist's 
mind.  But  the  real  foundation  and  inspira- 
tion that  was  emphasized  and  defined  by 
Vol.  LXIL— is 


coming  events  came  from  her  reading  of 
Hegel's  great  work  on  ''The  Philosophy  of 
History,"  and  especially  of  Penn's  "Essays 
toward  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of 
Europe  by  the  Establishment  of  an  Euro- 
pean Diet,  Parliament  of  the  States,"  pub- 
lished in  1693-4.  It  was  from  Spinoza,  said 
Governor  Brumbaugh  at  the  unveiling  ex- 
ercises, that  Penn  may  have  derived  some 
of  his  doctrines: 

"No  more  tolerant  or  gracious  govern- 
ment ever  was  promulgated  than  the  gov- 
ernment of  Pennsylvania.  To  express  ade- 
quately the  animating  purpose  thereof  was 
the  task  set  for  the  artist.  Miss  Oakley, 
with  unity  in  her  soul  and  with  fine  feel- 
ing and  commanding  skill,  has  here  given 
expression  to  this  great  philosophic  ideal 
of  government.  The  waters  of  life,  fresh 
and  free,  flow  from  the  throne  of  God. 
They  animate  and  enshrine  the  majestic 
figure  of  Unity  and  flow  to  all  the  races  of 
men.  It  is  an  ideal  interpretation  of  the 
loftiest  conception  of  human  government. 
The  thought  that  thrilled  Spinoza,  that 
carried  William  Penn  to  this  great  country 
— is  here  vividly  and  adequately  por- 
trayed." 
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The  Constitutional  Convention  and  the  Birth  of  the  Union — Philadelphia,  1787. 
"  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair  .  .  .  the  event  is  in  the  Hand  of  God." — Washington. 
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The  Dedication  of  the  Living  to  the  Preser\'ation  of  the  Union — Gettysburg,  1863. 
"  It  is  fur  us  the  living  rather  to  be  dedicated  ...  to  the  Uufinisbed  Work." — Lincoln. 
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The  Field  of  Art 


The  subject  of  the  paintings  is  "The 
Creation  and  Preservation  of  the  Union, 
Penn's  Principles  of  Government  and  His 
Prophecy  of  Peace." 

Miss  Oakley  has  expressed  with  a 
fine  and  dignified  symbolism  and  distin- 
guished artistic  skill  the  spirituality  of  her 
own  ideals  and  the  ideals  of  the  great 
founder  of  the  Keystone  State;  those  ideals 
that  are  to-day  so  deep  in  the  thoughts  and 
hopes  of  all  of  the  allied  nations  of  the 
world;  the  great  thought  of  a  world-wide 
democracy — a  real  unity  of  nations  for  the 
preservation  of  a  world-wide  peace. 

With  its  realization — our  country  playing 
its  own  unselfish  part,  making  its  sacrifices 
for  humanity — let  us  hope  will  come  in 
fact  the  ideal  commonwealth  that  Penn 
prophesied — to  be  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciples that  governed  his  conduct  and  that 
expressed  his  ideas  of  government.  Miss 
Oakley,  in  her  reply  to  Governor  Brum- 
baugh's address,  said  of  her  work: 

"A  profound  wonder  overwhelmed  me 
as  I  learned  more  and  more  of  the  great, 
positive  constructive  Principle  informing 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania's  first  govern- 
ment. It  can  never  be  adequately  de- 
scribed, much  less  understood,  by  any  neg- 
ative statements  as  to  what  these  early 
Friends  did  not  do.  Such  as:  'They  did 
not  believe  in  fighting,'  'did  not  carry 
weapons,'  'refused  to  kill  under  any  and 
all  circumstances,'  'were  not  worldly,'  etc., 
etc. 

"We  know  that  to-day  no  one  could  live 
and  be  thus  wholly  negative.  It  would 
have    been    just    as    impossible    then.     I 


found,  instead,  some  of  the  positive  things 
they  did,  some  of  the  truths  concerning 
'the  light  that  was  in  them.'  It  will  be 
when  spiritual  light  again  floods  the  hearts 
of  men  as  dazzlingly  that  the  great  ones 
will  appear  who  are  to  reconstruct  this 
battered  globe.  Is  not  the  time  almost  ripe 
— the  bleeding  world  almost  ready — for 
another  Holy  Experiment,  a  trial  of 
Unity?" 

Penn's  effort  to  establish  a  pure  democ- 
racy was  not  a  failure,  and  his  prophecy, 
in  the  words  of  Isaac  Sharpless,  promises  to 
be  fulfilled — after  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  years: 

"The  world  will  return  to  it  when  times 
are  riper.  There  will  be  another  trial  of 
the  principles  of  a  pure  democracy,  with 
perfect  civil  and  religious  liberty,  perfect 
justice  to  neighbors,  never  attacking,  and 
without  need  or  provision  for  armed  de- 
fense, which  will  be  permanently  success- 
ful." 

The  artist  is  now  at  work  completing 
the  four  other  decorations  of  the  series. 

Miss  Oakley  was  a  pupil  of  the  Art  Stu- 
dent's League,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  under 
Howard  Pyle  and  Cecilia  Beaux,  arid  in 
Paris  under  Amand-Jean,  Collin,  and  Lazar. 
She  has  won  the  gold  medal  of  honor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  the  medal  of 
honor  of  the  Architectural  League,  and  a 
medal  of  honor  from  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition.  Her  other  work  includes  im- 
portant mural  decorations  both  in  public 
and  private  collections. 

J.  B.  C. 
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Detail  from  "Unity"  Decoration. 
"  Supreme  Maaifestatiuii  ol  Halighteiiiiieitt  iu  luteriialioual  Unity  "— I'roijhecy  ol' William  reim. 
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UNCERTAINTIES    OF    THE    OUTLOOK 

BY  .\LEXANDER  DANA  NOYES 


A  New  and 
Vital 
Chapter 
Opened 


THAT  the  attention  of  the  world  at 
large,  and  with  it  the  attitude  of  the 
financial  markets,  has  in  the  past  month 
been  powerfully  diverted  from  the  course 
of  the  military  campaign  to  the  political, 
financial,  and  economic  prob- 
lems which  suddenly  arose, 
every  one  is  aware.  The  sub- 
marine episode  itself  was  a 
proof  of  this;  for  the  activities 
of  these  German  pirate  ships  had  now  a 
different  and  much  graver  significance,  in 
the  face  of  nearly  exhausted  food  re- 
serves at  the  end  of  a  deficient  harvest, 
from  what  they  had  in  the  days  of  abun- 
dant grain  supplies  during  191 5.  But 
this  was  only  one  of  the  novel  aspects  of 
the  situation.  The  financial,  political, 
and  social  events  which  succeeded  one 
another  in  i\merica,  the  extraordinary 
Russian  situation,  and  the  visible  tension 
even  in  Germany's  internal  politics  com- 
bined to  convince  the  world  that  a  new 
and  deeply  interesting  chapter  was  open- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  period — a  chapter 
whose  end  nobody  ventured  confidently 
to  predict  and,  indeed,  whose  actual 
character  few  undertook  to  describe. 

THE  world's  food  situation  had  been 
foreshadowed  months  ago  by  the 
decrease  of  4oo,ock),ooo  bushels  in  last 
year's  American  wheat  crop  and  of  a 
thousand  million  bushels,  or  24  per  cent, 
in  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
world.  The  exhaustion  of 
reserves  at  the  end  of  the 
harvest  year — our  new  wheat 
crop  and  England's  could  not  help  out 
the  situation  until  July — and  a  very  bad 
start  for  the  early  sown  American  wheat 
would  have  brought  rnatters  to  a  head 
even  without  the  submarines.  The  rise 
in  wheat  on  the  Chicago  market  to  $3.50 
per  bushel  on  May  11  was  the  landmark 


The 

Intensive 
Campaign 
for  the 
Great  Loan 


The  Short- 
age of 
Food 


of  this  movement ;  a  price  by  far  the  high- 
est in  our  agricultural  history,  whose 
maximum  figure  in  the  past,  long  re- 
garded as  a  marvel,  was  the  $2.85  of  the 
paper-inflation  days  in  1867.  In  immedi- 
ate sequel  followed  the  practical  suspen- 
sion of  wheat  speculation  on  the  grain 
exchanges  and  the  placing  of  food  dis- 
tribution in  the  hands  of  an  American 
government  commissioner. 

IN  a  very  different  category  of  events, 
yet  equally  testifying  to  the  new  ex- 
periences of  the  America  of  war  time, 
came  the  striking  incidents  which  at- 
tended the  floating  of  our  government's 
$2,000,000,000  war  loan.  This 
episode  was  in  many  ways  in- 
teresting. The  United  States 
was  in  actual  fact  the  origina- 
tor of  what  may  be  called  the 
intensive  campaign  for  popu- 
lar subscription  to  a  war  loan.  Jay 
Cooke,  in  1862,  undertaking  on  commis- 
sion the  floating  of  $400,000,000  United 
States  bonds  on  which  Wall  Street  had 
looked  coldly  at  the  Treasury's  terms, 
started  his  2,500  subordinates  to  canvass- 
ino:  all  towns  and  villasres  of  the  countrv. 
By  the  visiting  of  every  house  like  book- 
agents,  the  enlisting  of  local  committees, 
the  placarding  of  town-halls  and  post- 
offices  and  railway  stations,  the  con- 
structing of  patriotic  appeals  through  the 
newspapers,  and  the  promotion  of  public 
meetings,  he  drew  on  reserves  of  capital 
previously  unsuspected  and  actually 
elicited,  in  the  time  prescribed,  815,000,- 
000  more  subscriptions  than  the  author- 
ized total  of  the  loan  before  he  could  stop 
the  wheels  of  his  organization. 

IN  short,  the  United  States  invented  this 
method  of  floating  war  loans,  as  it  in- 
vented such  other  appurtenances  of  war 
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as  the  armored  ship  and  the  submarine, 
and  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  invent  the 
antidote  to  the  submarine. 
The  Method  g^^  j^  the  half-century  or 
Invented  by  r^        t        r>     i     ? 

Jay  Cooke       rnore  after   Jay  Cooke  s  ex- 
ploit,  it    so  happened   that 
issues  of  United  States  bonds  no  longer 


The  '' whirlwind  campaign  of  public- 
ity" for  the  $2,000,000,000  United  States 
Government  loan  was  for  this  generation 
a  new  experience,  and  undoubtedly  a 
wholesome  one.  It  is  certainly  something 
when  men  or  women  with  only  fifty  or  a 
hundred  dollars  to  spare  can  feel  that 
had  occasion  to  appeal  to  the  small  in-    they  have  invested  such  savings  with  their 


vestor.  Used  as  they  sooii  came  to  be 
for  the  lucrative  ''circulation  privilege," 
as  security  for  note  issues  of  the  national 
banks,  those  institutions  far  overbid  the 
thrifty  citizen.  Under  this  artificial  stim- 
ulus, United  States  2-per-cents  actually 


own  government.  What  Hamilton  meant 
by  his  much-misunderstood  assertion 
that  "a  national  debt,  if  it  is  not  exces- 
sive, will  be  to  us  a  national  blessing," 
was  that  the  ties  of  political  loyalty  be- 
tween government  and  citizen  would  be 


sold  at  109  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in    drawn  closer  by  the  sense  of  a  generous 


financial  interest  by  each  in  the  other. 

BUT  while   our  own  people   watched 
this  notable  development  of  events 
America   itself,    their   eyes   were   re- 


m 


1901;  and  when  the  Jt^2oo,ooo,ooo  3- 
per-cent  Spanish  war  loan,  offered  at 
par  in  1898,  was  seven  times  oversub- 
scribed by  small  investors,  that  was  not 
because  they  wished  to  hold  it,  but  be- 
cause they  correctly  guessed  that  they  peatedly  turned  to  events  in  a  very  dif- 
could  resell  their  allotments  at  a  6  or  7  ferent  quarter  of  the  world,  yet  bearing 
per  cent  advance  to  the  national  banks,  as  intimately  on  the  fortunes 
a  few  months  later.  of  the  European  war  as  the 
It  is  possible  to  say  that  between  the  occurrences  in  this  country, 
decade  following  the  Civil  War  and  the  The  sudden  news  in  the  early 
present  year,  there  had  been  no  such  part  of  May  from  Russia,  ap- 
thing  as  absorption  of  a  United  States  parently  indicating  complete  political 
loan  for  personal  investment  by  American  disintegration,  necessarily  had  profound 
citizens.     When,  therefore,  England  and  effect  on  international  opinion.     There 


Effect 
of  the 
news  from 
Russia 


Germany  in  191 5  adopted  the  American 
,plan  of  1862  and  assailed  the  small  in- 
vestor to  insure  his  subscription  to  the 
war  loans — offering  bonds  in  denomina- 


were  moments  when,  in  reaction  from  the 
premature  jubilation  over  what  had 
seemed  to  be  a  bloodless  revolution — 
harmoniously  concurred  in  by  all  factions 


tions  as  low  as  $20  and,  in  England's  case,    of  the  people,  and  with  a  statesmanlike 


arranging  five-shilling  "vouchers,"  a  col- 
lection of  which  might  be  funded  into  war 
bonds — the  American  public  merely  looked 
on  with  the  interest  of  a  detached  outsider. 
Even  when  the  British  Government 
was  urging  its  citizens  to  "wear  old 
clothes,  old  boots,  old  dresses,  and  to 
buy  a  war  bond,"  when  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  spoke  on  the  loan  to  an  audi- 


cabinet  securely  seated  in  control  and 
about  to  prosecute  war  with  greater 
vigor — the  general  public's  mind  rushed 
to  the  opposite  pole  of  inference.  The 
talk  of  the  day  began  to  concern  itself 
with  discussion  whether  Russia  was  not 
preparing  immediately  to  conclude  a  vol- 
untary separate  peace  with  Germany,  or 
whether,  with  discipline  in  the  army  ut- 


ence  of  ten  thousand  in  Trafalgar  Square,  terly  destroyed,  Hindenburg  would  not 

when  huge  posters  all  over  Germany  pro-  easily  advance  on  Petrograd  and  elimi- 

claimed  that  "the  new  war  loan  stands  nate  Russia  from  the  conflict, 
under  the  sign  of  Hindenburg"  and  that        News  of  the  resignation  of  general  after 

"every  mark  held  back  strengthens  the  general  at  the  front,  including,  finally, 

enemy,^'  our  people  did  not  realize  that  Brusiloff,  winner  of  the  sweeping  series  of 

all  these  European  expedients  were  a  leaf  victories  over  Austria  in  191 6,  followed 

out  of  Jay  Cooke's  book.     Still  less  did  news  of  insubordination  among  the  sol- 

they  realize  that  in  May  and  June  of  191 7  diers  and  of  interference  by  the  so-called 

they  would  themselves  be  applying  and  "Workmen  and   Soldiers'   Council";  an 

improving,  for  a  war  loan  of  their  own,  organization  apparently  most  analogous 

these  very  methods.  to   a   labor   federation   in   whose   hands 

(Continued  on  page  s2,follovnng) 
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"Oh,  ISIori^an's  men  are  out  for  you; 
And  Blackbeard— buccaneer ! ' 


—"The  Golden  Galleon,"  page  i66 
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IHE  had  been  standing  there 
on  the  pavement  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  so  after  her 
shilling's  worth  of  concert. 
Women  of  her  profession 
are  not  supposed  to  have 
redeeming  points,  especially  when — like 
May  Belinski,  as  she  now  preferred  to  dub 
herself — they  are  German;  but  this  wo- 
man certainly  had  music  in  her  soul.  She 
often  gave  herself  these  "music  baths" 
when  the  Promenade  Concerts  were  on, 
and  had  just  spent  half  her  total  ^Yealth  in 
listening  to  some  Mozart  and  a  Beethoven 
symphony. 

She  was  feeling  almost  elated,  full  of 
divine  sound,  and  of  the  wonderful 
summer  moonlight  that  was  filling  the 
w^hole  dark  town.  Women  "of  a  cer- 
tain type"  have,  at  all  events  emotions 
— and  what  a  comfort  that  is,  even  to 
themselves !  To  stand  just  there  had 
become  rather  a  habit  of  hers.  One 
could  seem  to  be  waiting  for  somebody 
coming  out  of  the  concert,  not  yet  over — 
which,  of  course,  was  precisely  what  she 
was  doing.  One  need  not  forever  be 
stealthily  glancing  and  perpetually  mov- 
ing on  in  that  peculiar  way,  which,  while 
it  satisfied  the  police  and  Mrs.  Grundy, 
must  not  quite  deceive  others  as  to  her 
business  in  life.  She  had  only  "been  at 
it"  long  enough  to  have  acquired  a  ner- 
vous dread  of  almost  everything — not 
long  enough  to  have  passed  through  that 
dread  to  callousness.  Some  women  take 
so  much  longer  than  others.  And  even  for 
a  woman  "  of  a  certain  type  "  her  position 


was  exceptionally  nerve-racking  in  war 
time,  going  as  she  did  by  a  false  name,  un- 
registered. Indeed,  in  all  England  there 
could  hardly  be  a  greater  pariah  than 
was  this  German  woman  of  the  night. 

She  idled  outside  a  book-shop  humming 
a  little,  pretending  to  read  the  titles  of 
the  books  by  moonlight,  taking  off  and 
putting  on  one  of  her  stained  yellow 
gloves.  Now  and  again  she  would  move 
up  as  far  as  the  posters  outside  the  Hall, 
scrutinizing  them  as  if  interested  in  the 
future,  then  stroll  back  again.  In  her 
worn  and  discreet  dark  dress,  and  her 
small  hat,  she  had  nothing  about  her  to 
rouse  suspicion,  unless  it  w^ere  the  trail  of 
violet  powder  she  left  on  the  moonlight. 

For  the  moonlight  this  evening  was  al- 
most solid,  seeming  w4th  its  cool  still  vi- 
bration to  replace  the  very  air;  in  it  the 
war-time  precautions  against  light  seemed 
fantastic,  like  shading  candles  in  a  room 
still  full  of  daylight.  What  lights  there 
were  had  the  effect  of  strokes  and  stipples 
of  dim  color  laid  by  a  painter's  brush  on 
a  background  of  ghostly  whitish  blue. 
The  dream-like  quality  of  the  town  was 
perhaps  enhanced  for  her  eyes  by  the  veil 
she  was  wearing — in  daytime  no  longer 
white.  As  the  music  died  out  of  her,  ela- 
tion also  ebbed.  Somebody  had  passed 
her,  speaking  German,  and  she  was  over- 
whelmed by  a  rush  of  nostalgia.  On 
this  moonlit  night  by  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine — whence  she  came — the  orchards 
would  be  heavy  with  apples ;  there  would 
be  murmurs,  and  sweet  scents;  the  old 
castle  would  stand  out  clear,  high  over 
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the  woods  and  the  chalky- white  river. 
There  would  be  singing  far  away,  and  the 
churning  of  a  distant  steamer's  screw; 
and  perhaps  on  the  water  a  log  raft  still 
drifting  down  in  the  blue  light.  There 
would  be  German  voices  talking.  And 
suddenly  tears  oozed  up  in  her  eyes, 
and  crept  down  through  the  powder  on 
her  cheeks.  She  raised  her  veil  and 
dabbed  at  her  face  with  a  little,  not- 
too-clean  handkerchief,  screwed  up  in  her 
yellow-gloved  hand.  But  the  more  she 
dabbed,  the  more  those  treacherous  tears 
ran.  Then  she  became  aware  that  a  tall 
young  man  in  khaki  was  also  standing  be- 
fore the  shop-window,  not  looking  at  the 
titles  of  the  books,  but  eying  her  askance. 
His  face  was  fresh  and  open,  with  a  sort 
of  kindly  eagerness  in  his  blue  eyes;  me- 
chanically she  drooped  her  wet  lashes, 
raised  them  obliquely,  drooped  them 
again,  and  uttered  a  little  sob.  .  .  . 

This  young  man,  Captain  in  a  cer- 
tain regiment,  and  discharged  from  hos- 
pital at  six  o'clock  that  evening,  had 
entered  Queen's  Hall  at  half  past  seven. 
Still  rather  brittle  and  sore  from  his 
wound,  he  had  treated  himself  to  a  seat 
in  the  Grand  Circle,  and  there  had  sat, 
very  still,  and  dreamy,  the  whole  con- 
cert through.  It  had  been  like  eating 
after  a  long  fast — something  of  the  sen- 
sation Polar  explorers  must  experience 
when  they  return  to  their  first  full  meal. 
For  he  was  of  the  New  Army,  and  before 
the  war  had  actually  believed  in  music, 
art,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  With  a 
month's  leave  before  him,  he  could  afford 
to  feel  that  life  was  extraordinarily  joyful, 
his  own  experiences  particularly  wonder- 
ful; and,  coming  out  into  the  moonlight, 
he  had  taken  what  can  only  be  described 
as  a  great  gulp  of  it,  for  he  was  a  young 
man  with  a  sense  of  beauty.  When 
one  has  been  long  in  the  trenches,  lain 
out  wounded  in  a  shell-hole  twenty-four 
hours,  and  spent  three  months  in  hospital, 
beauty  has  such  an  edge  of  novelty,  such 
a  sharp  sweetness,  that  it  almost  gives 
pain.  And  London  at  night  is  very  beau- 
tiful. He  strolled  slowly  toward  the  Cir- 
cus, still  drawing  the  moonlight  deep  into 
his  lungs,  his  cap  tilted  up  a  little  on  his 
forehead  in  that  moment  of  unmilitary 
abandonment;   and  whether  he  stopped 


before  the  book-shop  window  because  the 
girl's  figure  was  in  some  sort  a  part  of 
beauty,  or  because  he  saw  that  she  was 
crying,  he  could  not  have  made  clear  to 
any  one. 

Then  something — perhaps  the  scent  of 
powder,  perhaps  the  yellow  glove,  or  the 
oblique  flutter  of  the  eyelids — told  him 
that  he  made  what  he  would  have  called 
''a  blooming  error,"  unless  he  wished  for 
company,  which  had  not  been  in  his 
thoughts.  But  her  sob  affected  him,  and 
he  said: 

''What's  the  matter?" 

Again  her  eyelids  fluttered  sideways, 
and  she  stammered: 

''Noting.  The  beautiful  evening — • 
that's  why!" 

That  a  woman  of  what  he  now  clearly 
saw  to  be  "a  certain  type"  should  per- 
ceive what  he  himself  had  just  been  per- 
ceiving, struck  him  forcibly;  and  he  said: 

"Cheer  up." 

She  looked  up  again  swiftly:  "Cheer 
up !    You  are  not  lonelee  like  me." 

For  one  of  that  sort,  she  looked  some- 
how honest;  her  tear-streaked  face  was 
rather  pretty,  and  he  murmured: 

"Well,  let's  walk  a  bit,  and  talk  it 
over." 

They  turned  the  corner,  and  walked 
east,  along  streets  empty,  and  beautiful, 
with  their  dulled  orange-glowing  lamps, 
and  here  and  there  the  glint  of  some  blue 
or  violet  light.  He  found  it  queer  and 
rather  exciting — for  an  adventure  of  just 
this  kind  he  had  never  had.  And  he  said 
doubtfully: 

"How  did  you  get  into  this?  Isn't  it 
an  awfully  hopeless  sort  of  life?" 

"  Ye-es,  it  ees — "  her  voice  had  a  queer 
soft  emphasis.  "You  are  limping — haf 
you  been  wounded?" 

"Just  out  of  hospital  to-day." 

"The  horrible  war — all  the  misery  is 
because  of  the  war.    When  will  it  end?" 

He  looked  at  her  attentively,  and  said : 

"I  say — what  nationality  are  you?" 

"Rooshian." 

"  Really  !    I  never  met  a  Russian  girl." 

He  was  conscious  that  she  looked  at 
him,  then  very  quickly  down.  And  he 
said  suddenly: 

"Is  it  as  bad  as  they  make  out?" 

She  slipped  her  yellow-gloved  hand 
through  his  arm. 


Her  sob  affected  him,  and  he  said:    "  What's  the  matter?  " — Page  130. 


**Not  when  I  haf  any 
you;     I   never   haf   yet, 
smiled — and    her    smile 
speech,  slow,  confiding — 


one  as  nice  as 
though";  she 
was  like  her 
''You  stopped 


because  I  was  sad,  others  stop  because  I 
am  gay.  I  am  not  fond  of  men  at  all. 
When  you  know,  vou  are  not  fond  of 
them."' 

"  Well !     You   hardly    know   them  at 


their  best,  do  you?  You  should  sec  them 
at  the  front.  By  George  I  They're  sim- 
ply splendid — ofl[icers  and  men,  every 
blessed  soul.  There's  never  been  any- 
thing like  it — just  one  long  bit  of  jolly  fine 
self-sacrifice;   it's  perfectly  amazing." 

Turning  her  blue-gray  eyes  on  him,  she 
answered : 

"I  expect  you  are  not  the  last  at  that. 
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You  see  in  them  what  you  haf  in  your- 
self, I  think." 

"Oh  !  Not  a  bit — you're  quite  out.  I 
assure  you  when  we  made  the  attack 
where  I  got  wounded,  there  wasn't  a  sin- 
gle man  in  my  regiment  who  w^asn't  an 
absolute  hero.  The  way  they  went  in — 
never  thinking  of  themselves — it  was  sim- 
ply superb !" 

Her  teeth  came  down  on  her  lower  lip, 
and  she  answered  in  a  queer  voice:  '' It  is 
the  same  too  perhaps  with — the  enemy." 

''Oh  yes,  I  know  that." 

"  Ah  !  You  are  not  a  mean  man.  How 
I  hate  mean  men ! " 

"  Oh  !  They're  not  mean  really — they 
simply  don't  understand." 

"Oh!  You  are  a  baby — a  good  baby, 
aren't  you?" 

He  did  not  quite  like  being  called  a 
baby,  and  frowned;  but  was  at  once 
touched  by  the  disconcertion  in  her 
powdered  face.  How  quickly  she  w^as 
scared ! 

She  said  clingingly: 

"  But  I  li-ike  you  for  it.  It  is  so  good  to 
find  a  ni-ice  man." 

This  was  worse,  and  he  said  abruptly: 

"About  being  lonely?  Haven't  you 
any  Russian  friends?" 

"Rooshian!  No!"  Then  quickly 
added:  "The  town  is  so  beeg  !  Haf  you 
been  in  the  concert?" 

"Yes." 

"I,  too — I  love  music." 

"I  suppose  all  Russians  do." 

She  looked  up  at  his  face  again,  and 
seemed  to  struggle  to  keep  silent;  then 
she  said  quietly: 

"I  go  there  always  when  I  haf  the 
money." 

"What!    Are  you  so  on  the  rocks?" 

"Well,  I  haf  just  one  shilling  now." 
And  she  laughed. 

The  sound  of  that  little  laugh  upset 
him — she  had  a  way  of  making  him  feel 
sorry  for  her  every  time  she  spoke. 

They  had  come  by  now  to  a  narrow 
square,  east  of  Gower  Street. 

"This  is  where  I  lif,"  she  said:  "Come 
in!" 

He  had  one  long  moment  of  violent 
hesitation,  then  yielded  to  the  soft  tug- 
ging of  her  hand,  and  followed.  The 
passage-hall  was  dimly  lighted,  and  they 
went  up-stairs  into  a  front  room,  where 


the  curtains  were  drawn,  and  the  gas 
turned  very  low.  Opposite  the  window 
were  other  curtains  dividing  off  the  rest  of 
the  apartment.  As  soon  as  the  door  was 
shut,  she  put  up  her  face  and  kissed  him — 
evidently  formula.  What  a  room !  Its 
green  and  beet-root  coloring  and  the  prev- 
alence of  cheap  plush  disagreeably  af- 
fected him.  Everything  in  it  had  that 
callous  look  of  rooms  which  seem  to  be 
saying  to  their  occupants:  "You're  here 
to-day,  and  you'll  be  gone  to-morrow." 
Everything  except  one  little  plant,  in  a 
common  pot,  of  maidenhair  fern,  fresh 
and  green,  looking  as  if  it  had  been  wa- 
tered within  the  hour;  in  this  room  it  had 
just  the  same  unexpected  touchingness 
that  peeped  out  of  the  girl's  matter-of- 
fact  cynicism. 

Taking  off  her  hat,  she  went  toward  the 
gas,  but  he  said  quickly: 

"No,  don't  turn  it  up;  let's  have  the 
window  open,  and  the  moonlight  in." 
He  had  a  sudden  dread  of  seeing  anything 
plainly — it  was  stuft'y,  too,  and  pulling 
the  curtains  apart,  he  threw  up  the  win- 
dow. The  girl  had  come  obediently  from 
the  hearth,  and  sat  down  opposite  him, 
leaning  her  arm  on  the  window-sill  and 
her  chin  on  her  hand.  The  moonlight 
caught  her  cheek  where  she  had  just  re- 
newed the  powder,  and  her  fair  crinkly 
hair;  it  caught  the  plush  of  the  furniture, 
and  his  own  khaki,  giving  them  all  a 
touch  of  unreality. 

"What's  your  name?"  he  said. 

"May.  Well,  I  cah  myself  that.  It's 
no  good  askin'  yours." 

"You're  a  distrustful  little  soul,  aren't 
you?" 

"I  haf  reason  to  be,  don't  you  think?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  you're  bound  to  think 
us  all  brutes?" 

"Well,  I  haf  a  lot  of  reasons  to  be 
afraid  all  my  time.  I  am  dreadfully  ner- 
vous now;  I  am  not  trusting  anybody.  I 
suppose  you  haf  been  killing  lots  of  Ger- 
mans?" 

He  laughed. 

"We  never  know,  unless  it  happens  to 
be  hand  to  hand;  I  haven't  come  in  for 
that  yet." 

"But  you  would  be  very  glad  if  you  had 
killed  some?" 

"Glad?  I  don't  think  so.  We're  all  in 
the  same  boat,  so  far  as  that's  concerned. 


'"You're  a  distrustful  little  soul,  aren't  you?" — Page  132. 


We're  not  glad  to  kill  each  other.    We  do 
our  job— that's  all." 

'^Oh!    It  is  frightful.     I  expect  I  haf 
my  broders  killed." 

''Don't  you  get  any  news  ever?" 
"News!    No  indeed,  no  news  of  any- 
body in  my  country.     I  might  not  haf  a 
country;    all  that  I  ever  knew  is  gone — 
fader,  moder,  sisters,  broders  all — never 


any  more  I  shall  see  them,  I  suppose,  now. 
The  war  it  breaks  and  breaks,  it  breaks 
hearts."  Her  little  teeth  fastened  again 
on  her  lower  lip  in  that  sort  of  pretty 
snarl.  "Do  you  know  what  I  was  think- 
in'  when  you  came  up  ?  I  was  thinkin'  of 
my  native  town,  and  the  river  there  in  the 
moonlight.  If  I  could  see  it  again  I  would 
be  glad.    Were  you  ever  homeseeck?" 
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''Yes,  I  have  been — in  the  trenches; 
but  one's  ashamed,  with  all  the  others." 

''Ah!  ye-es!"  It  came  from  her  with 
a  hiss.  "Ye-es!  You  are  all  comrades 
there.  What  is  it  like  for  me  here,  do 
you  think,  w^here  everybody  hates  and 
despises  me,  and  would  catch  me,  and 
put  me  in  prison,  perhaps?" 

He  could  see  her  breast  heaving  with  a 
quick  breathing  painful  to  listen  to.  He 
leaned  forward,  patting  her  knee,  and 
murmuring:    "Sorry — sorry." 

She  said  in  a  smothered  voice: 

"You  are  the  first  who  has  been  kind  to 
me  for  so  long !  I  will  tell  you  the  truth 
— I  am  not  Rooshian  at  all — I  am  Ger- 
man." 

Hearing  that  half-choked  confession, 
his  thought  was:  "Does  she  really  think 
we  fight  against  women?"    And  he  said: 

"My  dear  girl,  who  cares?" 

Her  eyes  seemed  to  search  right  into 
him.    She  said  slowly: 

"Another  man  said  that  to  me.  But 
he  was  thinkin'  of  other  things.  You  are 
a  veree  ni-ice  boy.  I  am  so  glad  I  met 
you.  You  see  the  good  in  people,  don't 
you  ?  That  is  the  first  thing  in  the  world 
— because  there  is  really  not  much  good 
in  people,  you  know." 

He  said,  smiling: 

"You're  a  dreadful  little  cynic!" 
Then  thought:  "Of  course  she  is — poor 
thing!" 

"Cyneec?  How  long  do  you  think  I 
would  live  if  I  was  not  a  cyneec?  I 
should  drown  myself  to-morrow.  Per- 
haps there  are  good  people,  but,  you  see, 
I  don't  know  them." 

"I  know  lots." 

She  leaned  forward  eagerly. 

"Well  now — see,  ni-ice  boy — you  haf 
never  been  in  a  hole,  haf  you?" 

"I  suppose  not  a  real  hole." 

"No,  I  should  think  not,  with  your 
face.  Well,  suppose  I  am  still  a  good  girl, 
as  I  was  once,  you  know,  and  you  took  me 
to  some  of  your  good  people,  and  said: 
'Here  is  a  little  German  girl  that  has  no 
work,  and  no  money,  and  no  friends.' 
Your  good  people  they  will  say:  'Oh! 
How  sad !  A  German  girl ! '  and  they 
will  go  and  wash  their  hands." 

Silence  fell  on  him.  He  saw  his  mother, 
his  sisters,  others — good  people,  he  would 
swear !     And    yet — !     He   heard    their 


voices,  frank  and  clear;  and  they  seemed 
to  be  talking  of  the  Germans.  If  only  she 
were  not  German ! 

"You  see!"  He  heard  her  say,  and 
could  only  mutter: 

"I'm  sure  there  are  people." 

"No.  They  would  not  take  a  Ger- 
man, even  if  she  was  good.  Besides,  I 
don't  want  to  be  good  any  more — I  am 
not  a  humbug — I  have  learned  to  be  bad. 
Aren't  you  going  to  kees  me,  ni-ice  boy  ?  " 

She  put  her  face  close  to  his.  Her  eyes 
troubled  him,  but  he  drew  back.  He 
thought  she  would  be  offended  or  per- 
sistent, but  she  was  neither,  just  looked 
at  him  fixedly  with  a  curious  inquiring 
stare;  and  he  leaned  against  the  window, 
deeply  disturbed.  It  was  as  if  clear  and 
simple  enthusiasm  had  been  suddenly 
knocked  endways;  as  if  a  certain  splen- 
dor of  life  that  he  had  felt  and  seen  of  late 
had  been  dipped  in  cloud.  Out  there  at 
the  front,  over  here  in  hospital,  life  had 
been  seeming  so — as  it  were — heroic;  and 
yet  it  held  such  mean  and  murky  depths 
as  well !  The  voices  of  his  men,  whom 
he  had  come  to  love  like  brothers,  crude 
burring  voices,  cheery  in  trouble,  making 
nothing  of  it;  the  voices  of  doctors  and 
nurses,  patient,  quiet,  reassuring  voices; 
even  his  own  voice,  infected  by  it  all, 
kept  sounding  in  his  ears.  All  wonderful 
somehow,  and  simple;  and  nothing  mean 
about  it  anywhere !  And  now  so  sud- 
denly to  have  lighted  upon  this,  and  all 
that  was  behind  it — this  scared  girl,  this 
base,  dark  thoughtless  use  of  her !  And 
the  thought  came  to  him:  "I  suppose  my 
fellows  wouldn't  think  twice  about  taking 
her  on  !  Why !  I'm  not  even  certain  of 
myself,  if  she  insists !"  And  he  turned  his 
face,  and  stared  out  at  the  moonlight. 
He  heard  her  voice: 

"Eesn't  it  light?  No  Zeps  to-night. 
When  they  burn — what  a  horrible  death ! 
And  all  the  people  cheer — it  is  natural. 
Do  you  hate  us  veree  much?" 

He  turned  round,  and  said  sharply: 

"Hate?    I  don't  know." 

"I  don't  hate  even  the  English — I 
despise  them.  I  despise  my  people  too — 
perhaps  more,  because  they  began  this 
war.  Oh,  yes !  I  know  that.  I  despise 
all  the  peoples.  Why  haf  they  made  the 
world  so  miserable — why  haf  they  killed 
all  our  lives — hundreds  and   thousands 
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and  millions  of  lives — all  for  noting?  fool  or  a  liar  can  believe.  I  would  like  to 
They  haf  made  a  bad  world — everybody  work  in  a  hospital ;  I  would  like  to  go  and 
hating,  and  looking  for  the  worst  every-    help  poor  boys  like  you.    Because  I  am  a 


All  confused  with  the  desire  to  do  something,  he  stooped  to  take  her  hand. — Page  139. 


where.  They  haf  made  me  bad,  I  know. 
I  believe  no  more  in  anything.  What  is 
there  to  believe  in?  Is  there  a  God? 
No !  Once  I  was  teaching  little  English 
children  their  prayers — isn't  that  funnee? 
I  was  reading  to  them  about  Christ  and 
love.  I  believed  all  those  things.  Now  I 
beUeve  noting  at  all — no  one  who  is  not  a 


German  they  would  throw  me  out  a  hun- 
dred times,  even  if  I  was  good.  It  is  the 
same  in  Germany  and  France  and  Rus- 
sia, everywhere.  But  do  you  think  I  will 
believe  in  love  and  Christ  and  a  God  and 
all  that — not  I !  I  think  we  are  animals 
— that's  all !  Oh !  yes — you  fancy  it  is 
because  my  life  has  spoiled  me.    It  is  not 
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that  at  all — that's  not  the  worst  thing  in 
life.  They  are  not  ni-ice,  like  you,  but 
it's  their  nature,  and,"  she  laughed,  "  they 
help  me  to  live,  which  is  something  for 
me,  anyway.  No,  it  is  the  men  who  think 
themselves  great  and  good,  and  make  the 
war  with  their  talk  and  their  hate,  killing 
us  all — killing  all  the  boys  like  you,  and 
keeping  poor  people  in  prison,  and  telling 
us  to  go  on  hating;  and  all  those  dreadful 
cold-blood  creatures  who  write  in  the 
papers — the  same  in  my  country,  just  the 
same;  it  is  because  of  all  them  that  I 
think  we  are  only  animals." 

He  got  up,  acutely  miserable.  He  could 
see  her  following  him  with  her  eyes,  and 
knew  she  was  afraid  she  had  driven  him 
away.  She  said  coaxingly:  "Don't  mind 
me  talking,  ni-ice  boy.  I  don't  know  any 
one  to  talk  to.  If  you  don't  like  it,  I  can 
be  quiet  as  a  mouse." 

He  muttered: 

"Oh!  Go  on,  talk  away.  I'm  not 
obliged  to  believe  you,  and  I  don't." 

She  was  on  her  feet  now,  leaning  against 
the  wall;  her  dark  dress  and  white  face 
just  touched  by  the  slanting  moonlight; 
and  her  voice  came  again,  slow  and  soft 
and  bitter: 

"Well,  look  here,  ni-ice  boy,  what  sort 
of  a  world  is  it,  where  millions  are  being 
tortured — horribly  tortured,  for  no  fault 
of  theirs,  at  all?  A  beautiful  world, 
isn't  it !  'Umbug !  Silly  rot,  as  you 
boys  call  it.  You  say  it  is  all  'Com- 
rade ' !  and  braveness  out  there  at  the 
front,  and  people  don't  think  of  them- 
selves. Well,  I  don't  think  of  myself 
veree  much.  What  does  it  matter — I  am 
lost  now,  anyway;  but  I  think  of  my  peo- 
ple at  home,  how  they  suffer  and  grieve. 
I  think  of  all  the  poor  people  there  and 
here  who  lose  those  they  love,  and  all  the 
poor  prisoners.  Am  I  not  to  think  of 
them  ?  And  if  I  do,  how  am  I  to  believe 
it  a  beautiful  world,  ni-ice  boy?" 

He  stood  very  still,  biting  his  lips. 

"Look  here!  We  haf  one  life  each, 
and  soon  it  is  over.  Well,  I  think  that  is 
lucky." 

He  said  resentfully: 

"No!    There's  more  than  that." 

"Ah!"  she  went  on  softly;  "you 
think  the  war  is  fought  for  the  future; 
you  are  giving  your  lives  for  a  better 
world,  aren't  you?" 


"We  must  fight  till  we  win,"  he  said 
between  his  teeth. 

"Till  you  win.  My  people  think  that, 
too.  All  the  peoples  think  that  if  they 
win  the  world  will  be  better.  But  it  will 
not,  you  know,  it  will  be  much  worse,  any- 
way." 

He  turned  away  from  her,  and  caught 
up  his  cap ;  but  her  voice  followed  him. 

"I  don't  care  which  wins,  I  despise 
them  all — animals — animals — animals  1 
Ah !  Don't  go,  ni-ice  boy — I  will  be 
quiet  now." 

He  took  some  notes  from  his  tunic 
pocket,  put  them  on  the  table,  and  went 
up  to  her. 

"Goodnight." 

She  said  plaintively: 

"  Are  you  really  going  ?  Don't  you  like 
me,  enough?" 

"Yes,  I  like  you." 

"It  is  because  I  am  German,  then?" 

"No." 

"Then  why  won't  you  stay?" 

He  wanted  to  answer:  "Because  you 
upset  me  so";  but  he  just  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"Won't  you  kees  me  once?" 

He  bent,  and  put  his  lips  to  her  fore- 
head; but  as  he  took  them  away  she 
threw  her  head  back,  pressed  her  mouth 
to  his,  and  clung  to  him. 

He  sat  down  suddenly,  and  said: 

"  Don't !    I  don't  want  to  feel  a  brute." 

She  laughed.  "You  are  a  funny  boy, 
but  you  are  veree  good.  Talk  to  me  a 
little,  then.  No  one  talks  to  me.  I  would 
much  rather  talk,  anyway.  Tell  me,  haf 
you  seen  many  German  prisoners  ?  " 

He  sighed — from  relief,  or  was  it  from 
regret? 

"A  good  many." 

"Any  from  the  Rhine?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so." 

"Were  they  very  sad?" 

"Some  were — some  were  quite  glad  to 
be  taken." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  Rhine  ?  Isn't  it 
beaudiful?  It  will  be  wonderful  to-night. 
The  moonlight  will  be  the  same  here  as 
there;  in  Rooshia  too,  and  France,  every- 
where; and  the  trees  will  look  the  same  as 
here,  and  people  will  meet  under  them 
and  make  love  just  as  here.  Oh  !  isn't  it 
stupid  the  war  ? — as  if  it  was  not  good  to 
be  alive." 
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He  wanted  to  say:  "You  can't  tell  how 
good  it  is  to  be  alive,  till  you're  facing 
death,  because  you  don't  live  till  then. 
And  when  a  whole  lot  of  you  feel  like  that 
— and  are  ready  to  give  their  lives  for 
each  other,  it's  worth  all  the  rest  of  life 
put  together."  But  he  couldn't  get  it  out 
to  this  girl  who  believed  in  nothing. 

''How  were  you  wounded,  ni-ice  boy?" 

"Attacking  across  open  ground — four 
machine-gun  bullets  got  me  at  one  go 
o5." 

"Weren't  you  veree  frightened  when 
they  ordered  you  to  attack?"  No,  he 
had  not  been  frightened  just  then  !  And 
he  shook  his  head  and  laughed. 

"It  was  great.  We  did  laugh  that 
morning.  They  got  me  much  too  soon, 
though — a  swindle!" 

She  stared  at  him. 

"You  laughed?" 

"Yes,  and  what  do  you  think  was  the 
first  thing  I  was  conscious  of  next  morn- 
ing— my  old  Colonel  bending  over  me 
and  giving  me  a  squeeze  of  lemon.  If  you 
knew  my  Colonel,  you'd  still  believe  in 
things.  There  is  something,  you  know, 
behind  all  this  evil.  After  all,  you  can 
only  die  once,  and  if  it's  for  your  country 
all  the  better." 

Her  face,  with  intent  eyes  just  touched 
with  bistre,  had  in  the  moonlight  a  most 
strange,  other-world  look.  Her  lips 
moved : 

"No,  I  believe  in  nothing.  My  heart 
is  dead." 

"You  think  so,  but  it  isn't,  you  know, 
or  you  wouldn't  have  been  crying,  when 
I  met  you." 


"If  it  were  not  dead,  do  you  think  I 
could  live  my  life — walking  the  streets 
every  night,  pretending  to  like  strange 
men — never  hearing  a  kind  word — never 
talking,  for  fear  I  will  be  known  for  a 
German.  Soon  I  shall  take  to  drinking, 
then  I  shall  be  '  Kaput '  very  quick.  You 
see,  I  am  practical,  I  see  things  clear. 
To-night  I  am  a  little  emotional;  the 
moon  is  funny,  you  know.  But  I  live  for 
myself  only,  now.  I  don't  care  for  any- 
thing or  anybody." 

"All  the  same  just  now  you  were  pity- 
ing your  people,  and  prisoners,  and  that." 

"Yes,  because  they  suffer.  Those  who 
suffer  are  like  me — I  pity  myself,  that's 
all,  I  am  different  from  your  English- 
women. I  see  what  I  am  doing;  I  do 
not  let  my  mind  become  a  turnip  just 
because  I  am  no  longer  moral." 

"Nor  your  heart  either." 

"Ni-ice  boy,  you  are  veree  obstinate. 
But  all  that  about  love  is  'umbug.  We 
love  ourselves,  nothing  more." 

Again,  at  that  intense  soft  bitterness 
in  her  voice,  he  felt  stifled,  and  got  up, 
leaning  in  the  window.  The  air  out  there 
was  free  from  the  smell  of  dust  and  stale 
perfume.  He  felt  her  fingers  slip  between 
his  own,  and  stay  unmoving.  If  she  was 
so  hard,  and  cynical,  why  should  he  pity 
her?  Yet  he  did.  The  touch  of  that 
hand  within  his  own  roused  his  protec- 
tive instinct.  She  had  poured  out  her 
heart  to  him — a  perfect  stranger!  He 
pressed  it  a  little,  and  felt  her  fingers 
crisp  in  answer.  Poor  girl !  This  was 
perhaps  a  friendlier  moment  than  she  had 
known  for  years !     And  after  all,  fellow 


She  sank  down  on  the  floor,  laid  her  forehead  on  the  dusty  carpet,  and  pressed  her  body  to  it. — Page  139. 
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feeling  was  bigger  than  principalities  and  shouting  of  those  newspaper  boys,  whose 

powers — fellow  feeling  was  all-pervading  cries,  passionately  vehement,  clashed  in- 

as  this  moonlight,  that  she  had  said  would  to  each  other,  and  obscured  the  words, 

be  the  same  in  Germany — as  this  white  What  was  it  they  were  calling  ?     His  head 

ghostly  glamour  that  wrapped  the  trees  went  up  to  listen;  he  felt  her  hand  rigid 


Suddenly  . 


.   she  sat  up  and  be.uan  to  sing 
am  Rhein. " — Page  139. 


-"Die  Wacht 


and  made  the  orange  lamps  so  quaint 
and  decoratively  useless  out  there  in  the 
narrow  square,  where  emptiness  and  si- 
lence reigned,  save  for  the  dulled  roar  of 
traffic,  and  newspaper-boys'  voices  call- 
ing down  some  neighboring  street !  He 
looked  around  into  her  face — in  spite  of 
bistre  and  powder,  and  the  faint  rouging 
on  her  lips,  it  had  a  queer,  unholy,  touch- 
ing beauty.  And  he  had  suddenly  the 
strangest  feeling,  as  if  they  stood  there — 
the  two  of  them — proving  that  kindness 
and  human  fellowship  were  stronger  than 
lust,  stronger  than  hate;  proving  it 
against  meanness  and  brutality,  and  the 


within  his  arm — she  too  was  listening. 
The  cries  came  nearer,  hoarser,  more  shrill 
and  clamorous;  the  empty  moonlight 
seemed  of  a  sudden  crowded  with  figures, 
footsteps,  voices,  and  a  fierce  distant 
cheering.  ^'  Great  victory — great  victory. 
Official !  British  !  Crushin'  defeat  of  the 
'Uns !  Germans  overwhelmed.  Many 
thousand  prisoners!"  So  it  sped  by,  in- 
toxicating, filling  him  with  a  fearful  joy; 
and  leaning  far  out,  he  waved  his  cap 
and  cheered  like  a  madman;  and  the 
whole  night  seemed  to  flutter  and  vibrate, 
and  answer.  He  heard  bells  ringing,  and, 
like  one  possessed,  went  on  waving  his 
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cap  and  cheering;  then  he  turned  to  rush 
down  into  the  street,  struck  against  some- 
thing soft,  and  recoiled.  The  girl !  She 
stood  with  hands  clenched,  her  face  con- 
vulsed, panting,  and  even  in  the  madness 
of  his  joy,  he  felt  for  her.  To  hear  this — 
in  the  midst  of  enemies !  All  confused 
with  the  desire  to  do  something,  he 
stooped  to  take  her  hand;  and  the  dusty 
reek  of  the  table-cloth  clung  to  his  nos- 
trils. She  snatched  away  her  fingers, 
swept  up  the  notes  he  had  put  down,  and 
held  them  out  to  him. 

"Take  them — I  will  not  haf  your  Eng- 
lish money — take  them."  And  suddenly 
she  tore  them  across  t^^ice,  three  times, 
let  the  bits  flutter  to  the  floor,  and  turned 
her  back  to  him.  He  stood  looking  at  her 
leaning  against  the  plush-covered  table 
that  smelt  of  dust;  her  head  down,  a 
dark  figure  in  a  dark  room  with  the 
moonlight  sharpening  her  outline — hardly 
a  moment  he  stayed,  then  made  for  the 
door.  .  .  . 

When  he  was  gone,  she  still  stood  there, 
her  chin  on  her  breast — she  who  cared  for 
nothing,  believed  in  nothing — with  the 


sound  in  her  ears  of  bells,  and  cheering, 
of  hurrying  feet,  and  voices  calling  "Vic- 
tory!" stood,  in  the  centre  of  a  pattern 
made  by  fragments  of  the  torn-up  notes, 
staring  out  into  the  moonlight,  seeing,  not 
this  hated  room  and  the  hated  square  out- 
side, but  a  German  orchard,  and  herself, 
a  little  girl,  plucking  apples,  a  big  dog  be- 
side her;  a  hundred  other  pictures,  too, 
such  as  the  drowning  see.  Her  heart 
swelled;  she  sank  down  on  the  floor,  laid 
her  forehead  on  the  dusty  carpet,  and 
pressed  her  body  to  it. 

She  who  did  not  care — who  despised 
all  peoples,  even  her  own — began,  me- 
chanically, to  sweep  together  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  notes,  assembling 
them  with  the  dust  into  a  little  pile,  as  of 
fallen  leaves,  and  dabbling  in  it  with  her 
fingers,  w^hile  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks.  For  her  country  she  had  torn 
them,  her  country  in  defeat !  She,  who 
had  just  one  shilling  in  this  great  town  of 
enemies,  who  wrung  her  stealthy  li\-ing 
out  of  the  embraces  of  her  foes !  And 
suddenly  in  the  moonlight  she  sat  up  and 
began  to  sing  with  all  her  might — "Die 
Wacht  am  Rhein." 


THE    LAND 

By  Maxwell  Struthers  Burt 
I 


I  THINK  it  is  not  hard  to  love  with  ease 

A  little  land,  for  there  a  man  may  go 

From  southern  dawn  to  northern  eve,  and  so 

Compass  within  a  day-time  heart  the  seas 

White  on  a  sun-drenched  cliff,  and  after  these, 

A  river  shining,  and  a  purple  hill, 

And  lights  that  star  the  dusk,  where  valleys  fill 

An  evening  with  the  tenderness  of  trees. 

But  only  a  great  lover  loves  the  great 

Dim  beauty  of  a  lonely  land,  and  seeks 

Ever  to  keep  renewed  an  hundred  dreams. 

Of  plains  that  brood  by  wide  unwearying  streams; 

Of  how  archangels  hold  red  sunset  peaks. 

Winged  with  a  flaming  splendor  desolate. 
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And  I  have  known  a  man,  who  back  from  wandering, 

Come  when  September  rippled  in  the  grain, 

Fall  straight  upon  his  knees  to  find  the  pondering. 

Grave  twilight  of  his  country  once  again; 

And  see  the  earth,  and  watch  the  sentinel  corn 

March  as  an  army  marches  from  the  sight. 

To  where,  below,  the  valley  mist  was  torn, 

Showing  a  river  pendent  in  the  night; 

And  black  encircling  hills  that  held  the  damp. 

Sweet  frost  of  autumn  moonlight  on  their  rim — 

Until  his  heart  was  like  a  swaying  lamp; 

Until  the  memory  came  again  on  him, 

Of  brook  and  field;    of  secret  wood;    the  yearning 

Smell  of  dead  leaves;    an  upland  road  returning. 

Ill 

Be  not  afraid,  O  Dead,  be  not  afraid. 

We  have  not  lost  the  dreams  that  once  were  flung 

Like  pennons  to  the  world;    we  yet  are  stung 

With  all  the  starry  prophecies  that  made 

You,  in  the  gray  dawn  watchful,  half  afraid 

Of  visions.     Never  a  night  that  all  men  sleep  unstirred; 

Never  a  sunset  but  the  west  is  blurred 

With  banners  marching  and  a  sign  displayed. 

Be  not  afraid,  O  Dead,  lest  we  forget 

A  single  hour  your  living  glorified; 

Come  but  a  drum-beat  and  the  sleepers  fret 

To  walk  again  the  places  where  you  died: 

Broad  is  the  land,  our  loves  are  broadly  spread, 

But  now,  even  more  widely  scattered  lie  our  dead. 

IV 

O  Lord  of  splendid  nations,  let  us  dream 

Not  of  a  place  of  barter,  nor  *'the  State," 

But  dream  as  lovers  dream,  for  it  is  late, 

Of  some  small  place  beloved;    perhaps  a  stream 

Running  beside  a  house  set  round  with  flowers. 

Or  perhaps  a  garden  wet  with  hurrying  showers, 

Where  bees  are  thick  about  a  leaf-hid  gate; 

For  such  as  this  men  die,  nor  hesitate. 

The  old  gray  cities,  gossipy  and  wise, 

The  candid  valleys,  like  a  woman's  brow, 

The  mountains  treading  mightily  to  the  skies, 

Turn  dreams  to  visions;    there's  a  vision  now 

Of  hills  panoplied,  fields  of  waving  spears. 

And  a  great  campus  shaken  with  flags  and  tears. 


ANCHORS    AWEIGH 

By  Harriet  Welles 


Illustrations  by  R.  T.  Willis 


O  firmly  is  the  superstition, 
"It  is  bad  luck  to  watch 
your  husband's  ship  out  of 
sight,"  established  among 
''  the  wives"  in  the  United 
States  navy,  that  if  you 
had  questioned  Mrs.  Frank  Bradley — wife 
of  a  junior  lieutenant  and  a  bride  of  two 
months — as  to  its  origin,  she  would  have 
answ^ered  unhesitatingly  that  it  was  "an 
order  from  the  secretary  of  the  na\y." 

She  had  no  idea  of  disobeying  the  or- 
der when,  after  bidding  her  husband  good- 
by  very  early  that  morning  and  cr\dng 
herself  into  a  state  of  exhaustion  after- 
ward, she  realized  she  could  get  to  the 
navy-yard  in  time  to  see  the  ship  sail  and 
perhaps  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  him. 

Like  most  officers.  Lieutenant  Bradley 
"didn't  want  his  wife  making  a  nuisance 
of  herself  around  the  ship,"  but  if  she  sat 
in  the  jitney  he  wouldn't  know  she  was 
there.  And  the  jitney-man,  on  being 
questioned  as  to  charges — for  the  prudent 
wife  of  a  junior  lieutenant  attends  to  such 
details,  even  in  time  of  stress — had  an- 
swered that  "he  wouldn't  charge  any- 
thing for  waiting;  it'd  be  a  kind  of  nov- 
elty to  watch  a  battleship  get  away." 

Out  of  the  wind,  sheltered  by  a  build- 
ing, Mrs.  Bradley  could  see  that  the  few 
men  on  deck  were  busy. 

The  duty-launch  had  been  hoisted  and 
secured;  the  forward  gang^vay  lowered; 
two  noisy  tugs  came  alongside;  on  the 
bridge  the  navigator  bent  over  a  large 
chart;  the  mail-orderly  returned  from  his 
last  trip  to  the  post-office;  a  messenger 
boy,  whistling  lustily,  sauntered  up  with 
a  handful  of  telegrams. 

Four  bells  struck.  The  ship  was  to 
sail  at  half-past  ten.  Through  a  blur  of 
tears  Mrs.  Bradley  saw  the  navy-yard 
workmen  gather  about  the  after  gang- 
way. 

Several  poorly  clad  women  arrived 
and  stood  near  her;  they  tried  to  cheer 
a  younger  woman  who  was  sobbing  and 


monotonously  asking:  "What  if  there's 
war?" 

The  jitney-man  heard  her.  "If  there's 
war  that  big  ship  might  be  the  first  one 
to  go  to  the  bottom,"  he  observed  cheer- 
fully to  his  passenger. 

"  Good  morning  I  It's  little  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley, isn't  it?"  questioned  a  pleasant 
voice. 

The  admiral's  wife  stood  beside  the 
jitney. 

"I'm  visiting  at  the  commandant's — 
the  house  is  so  near  I  couldn't  resist  get- 
ting a' last  glimpse  of  things,"  she  said, 
and  laughed  apologetically.  "John  hates 
women  hanging  around  the  ship — but  he 
can't  see  me  here,"  she  added. 

"  Do  admirals  feel  that  way  ?  I  thought 
it  was  just  my  husband,"  said  Mrs. 
Bradley. 

The  admiral's  wife  smiled. 

"This  must  be  your  first  parting,"  she 
observed. 

Mrs.  Bradley  nodded  forlornly. 

"Because  there  are  fifty-two  officers  on 
that  ship — most  of  them  are  married — 
and  fifty  of  the  wives  aren't  an>^'here  in 
sight,"  said  the  admiral's  wife. 

"They've  grown  used  to  seeing  their 
husbands  go — or  else  they  don't  love  them 
as  I  do  mine,"  remarked  Mrs.  Bradley 
resentfully. 

"I've  said  good-by  to  John  in  every 
port  from  Olongapo  to  Pensacola;  it  never 
loses  its  novelty  by  getting  easier;  but  one 
grows  more — patient,"  observed  the  ad- 
miral's wife. 

"  Other  times  couldn't  be  as  bad  !  This 
parting  is  terrible,  and  hard,  because  there 
may  be  war,"  cried  IVIrs.  Bradley. 

The  admiral's  wife  did  not  answer. 
She  clinched  her  hands  as  she  remem- 
bered a  parting  long  ago  in  a  gray  hos- 
pital-room, when  her  ensign  son  looked  at 
her  from  unrecognizing  eyes  and  agoniz- 
ingly moved  his  body  under  the  encir- 
cling bandages.  .  .  . 

"Minor    turret    explosion    on    battle- 
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ship,"  announced  the  earliest  editions  of 
the  newspapers  when,  without  a  word  for 
her  to  treasure  through  the  years,  her  son 
had  slipped  away  .  .  .  into  the  dawn. 

Resolutely  the  admiral's  wife  glanced 
at  the  little  group  of  women  near  them. 

''Those  are  sailors'  wives^one  of  them 
has  a  baby  that  is  too  tiny  to  bring  here 
this  cold  morning,"  she  said. 

"That's  the  one  that's  crying  all  time 
about  war,"  volunteered  the  jitney-man. 

''Frank  says — it  will  be  a  naval  war," 
said  Mrs.  Bradley,  swallowing  with  diffi- 
culty. 

"I  hope  you  cheered  him  up — our 
men  need  all  their  courage  during  these 
trying  days,"  said  the  admiral's  wife 
briskly.  She  did  not  mention  that  five 
times  during  their  last  few  minutes  to- 
gether the  admiral  had  reminded  her  not 
to  forget  to  pay  his  life-insurance  dues. 

Mrs.  Bradley  began  to  cry.  "I  told 
Frank  .  .  .  that  if  anything  happened  to 
.  .  .  him  .  .  .  I'd  soon  join  him,"  she 
sobbed. 

"Splendid!"  observed  the  admiral's 
wife  dryly;  "after  that  I  suppose  he  left 
the  house  singing  joyfully — at  the  top  of 
his  voice." 

"What  gets  me  is  that  while  those  fel- 
lows are  going  about  their  business  on 
deck  there  can  be  a  submarine  sitting 
right  on  the  bottom  underneath  them," 
remarked  the  jitney-man  speculatively. 

"Your  first  name  doesn't  happen  to  be 
Job,  does  it?"  the  admiral's  wife  asked 
him  impersonally. 

"No'm,"  he  answered — "Samuel — 
Samuel  Johnson  Jones — but,  in  case  you 
want  me,  the  telephone's  under  the  name 
of  Sullivan " 

Five  bells  struck. 

The  ship's  siren  tore  the  silence  into 
dangling  shreds.  Tugs  added  their  hoarse 
voices.   Near-by  destroyers  called  a  greet- 


ing— and  farewell.  Voices  shouted  orders 
— through  drifting  clouds  of  smoke. 

Slowly  .  .  .  the  great  dreadnought 
moved  .  .  .  and  as  the  whistles  quieted 
down  the  band  on  the  quarter-deck 
played  the  opening  bars  of  the  favorite 
naval-academy  song,  "Anchors  A  weigh." 

Gayly  the  old  tune  lilted  over  the 
crowded  gray  masses  of  steel  and  stone 
as  it  had  echoed  across  sunny  parade- 
ground  and  uproarious  football  fields — 
when  youth  called  to  youth  of  spring- 
time that  is  so  quickly  gone. 

Mrs.  Bradley,  her  eyes  shining,  jumped 
from  the  jitney  and  frantically  waved 
her  muff.  Tears  and  forebodings  were 
swept  away  by  an  overwhelming  flood  of 
enthusiasm. 

The  sailors'  wives  stepped  forward;  the 
one  with  the  tiny  baby  lifted  it  high  and, 
steadying  its  head,  bade  it  "look  at  fa- 
ther's boat — and  the  pretty  flag." 

Puffing  .  .  .  the  tugs  warped  the  ship 
from  her  pier  .  .  .  shoved  her  sidewise 
.  .  .  into  the  channel  .  .  .  paused  .  .  . 
a  perceptible  minute  .  .  .  and  moved 
ahead  .  .  .  down-stream. 

Slowly  .  .  .  she  gathered  momentum; 
at  her  bow  two  white-tipped  lines  of  wa- 
ter flowed  sharply  out  .  .  .  more  faintly 
"Anchors  Aweigh"  drifted  back  on  the 
cold  wind. 

Mrs.  Bradley,  mindful  of  superstition, 
turned  away  and  climbed  into  the  jitney. 

"But  where  is  the  admiral's  wife ? "  she 
asked. 

"The  lady  that  was  talking  to  you? 
She's  gone!"  said  the  jitney-man.  "I 
asked  her  something,  but  she  didn't  an- 
swer— just  shook  her  head  and  walked 
away — sort  of  stumbling " 

He  cranked  the  engine  vigorously. 

"The  reason  she  couldn't  answer  was 
because  she  was  crying,"  said  the  jitney- 
man. 
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SAY,   THREE    MONTHS 

By  Mary   Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 

Illustrations  by  Maud  Tousey  Fangel 

Wobbly-headed  baby, 

I  adjure  you  to  pay  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  future  that  may  be. 

Blear-eyed,  rose-cheeked,  helpless  and  gurgling,  without  dignity,  yet  a  dignitary 
potential, 

What  is  your  mission,  you  intrusive  ambassador,  careless  to  present  a  single  cre- 
dential ? 

I  am  dying  with  curiosity  to  discover  your  meaning,  and  it  must  be  that — straight 
from  infinity 

Where  past  and  future  are  all  one — it  must  be  you've  still  knowledge  of  past  and 
future,  you  limp-backed  divinity. 

Oh,  baby, 

Do  stop  spitting  and  gooing,  and  try  sensibly  to  consider  the  great  things  that 
may  be ! 

The  futile,  small  clutch,  my  littlest  finger  within  it. 

Of  your  satin,  wandering  fingers  as  big  as  a  minute, — 

Will  it  strengthen  and  focus  till  that  pink  fist  shall  steer,  perhaps,  the  nation — 

Hold,  maybe,  a  woman's  hand  to  her  eternal  salvation,  damnation? 

You  flannelly,  alluring  nothing,  I  can  hardly  wait  till  I  see  what  you  are  when  you 

grow; 
I  can't  avoid  a  conviction  that,  inside  of  the  flannel  and  the  wobble,  there's  a  god, 

there's  you — and  You  know. 
I  adjure  you  to  tell  me — but,  maybe, 
It  isn't  worth  while  adjuring  a  wobbly-headed  baby. 
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Draivn  by  Maud  Tousey  Fangel. 


.  .  .  rose-cheeked,  helpless  and  g^urgling,  without  dignitj-,  yet  a  di.i;iiitar\-  potential, 
AVhat  is  your  mission,  you  intrusive  ajubassador,  careless  to  present  a  single  cretlentiai  ? 


— "  Say,  Three  Months,"  page  144. 
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LOST   AND    FOUND 

By  Edward   H.  Sothern 

Author  of  "  The  Melancholy  Tale  of  '  Me,'  "  etc. 

Illustration  by  Charles  E.   Chambers 


there!     You 


there !     You! 


ELLO 

Man!" 

^'Hello, 
Woman!" 

These  greetings  were 
shouted  one  September 
morning  in  the  White  Mountains,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Dead  Diamond  Stream, 
a  wild  region  near  the  ]Maine  border. 

The  first  speaker  was  a  woman.  The 
man  whom  she  had  hailed  had  been  in  the 
act  of  repairing  a  sort  of  lean-to  shack — 
some  logger's  camp  of  days  gone  by.  He 
was  dressed  in  rough  tweeds,  with  bare 
arms,  and  hatless;  but  when  he  turned, 
surprised,  in  response  to  the  woman's  call, 
it  became  evident  that  he  was  not  exactly 
a  man  of  low  degree. 

"Oh,  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  woman, 
who  was  still  some  hundred  feet  or  more 
away.  ^'I  thought  you  were  just — a 
man." 

"Well,  that's  what  I  am,"  laughed  the 
laborer. 

"Yes,"  said  the  woman,  "but  I  mean  a 
common  man." 

"I  am  a  common  man,  I  assure  you," 
said  the  laborer. 

The  woman  had  by  now  approached  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  lean-to  shelter.  It 
was  clear  that  she  was  a  creature  of  gentle 
station,  but  her  condition  was  strange  to 
the  point  of  amazement.  In  the  small 
clearing  the  morning  sun  illuminated  a 
pitiful  figure,  for  the  woman  wore  an 
evening  gown,  such  as  would  be  donned 
for  a  summer  dance.  The  frock  was  torn 
to  tatters,  evidently  by  brambles  and 
branches  through  which  she  had  forced 
her  way.  Her  satin  shoes  were  mud- 
stained  and  bruised;  she  had  surely  fallen, 
for  her  hands  were  cut  and  soiled;  her 
hair  was  in  disorder;  her  lips  trembled 
and  her  eyes  were  wide  with  fear. 

"  Please  don't  jest,"  she  pleaded.  "  I'm 
lost!" 

"So  am  I,"  laughed  the  man. 

"How   can   you?''    said    the    woman. 
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"  Can't  you  see  that  I  am  in  great  dis- 
tress? Please  tell  me  the  way  to  the 
Greenwood-Tree  Hotel." 

"Never  heard  of  it,"  said  the  man.  "I 
tell  you,  I'm  lost,  too.  I  am  at  work  on 
this  shack  so  that  I  shan't  have  to  pass 
another  night  in  the  open.  There's  an 
old  stove  here.  It's  too  cold  to  be  out-of- 
doors  without  a  blanket." 

The  woman  shivered.  "INIy  feet  are 
wet  through,"  she  said.  "I  was  out  all 
night." 

The  man  approached  nearer.  "You  do 
look  done  up,"  said  he.  "Look  here  I 
You'd  better  take  your  shoes  and  stock- 
ings off  and  I'll  make  a  fire  in  the  stove." 

The  woman  seemed  to  hesitate. 

"There's  no  good  standing  on  ceremo- 
ny," said  the  man.  "You'll  catch  cold  if 
you  don't  look  out." 

"How  can  you  be  lost?"  said  the 
woman. 

"Well,"  laughed  the  man,  "I'm  only 
human.  I  got  out  of  my  skiff"  for  a  stroll 
and  couldn't  find  the  way  back.  I  have- 
n't the  slightest  notion  where  we  are.  I 
have  been  in  the  woods  for  three  nights 
and  have  shouted  myself  silly.  At  last 
I  came  across  this  place.  I  think  I  shall 
live  here  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  rather 
like  it." 

"I'm  starving,"  said  the  woman. 

"Yes;  so  was  I,"  said  the  man.  "But 
I  have  learned  a  thing  or  two.  I'll  feed 
you,  but  I  shan't  tell  you  what  you're 
eating  until  to-morrow,"  and  he  went  into 
the  shack. 

The  woman  followed,  staggering  from 
fatigue. 

"Sit  down  there  and  take  those  wet 
shoes  off,"  said  he;  "and,  look  here,"  he 
added,  "put  on  my  tweed  coat.  You're 
shivering.  The  fire  and  the  sun  will 
warm  you  up,  to  say  nothing  of  this 
stew,"  and  he  placed  a  pot  on  the  newly 
made  blaze. 

The  woman  removed  her  shoes  and 
stockings  and  rubbed  her  feet  to  restore 
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some  warmth  to  them.  The  man  placed 
his  coat  about  her  shoulders  and  arranged 
the  stockings  on  sticks  before  the  stove. 

''Really,''  said  the  woman,  looking  at 
him  gratefully,  "one  should  never  judge 
by  appearances." 

"I  can't  agree  with  you  there,''  said 
the  man,  busy  with  the  stew.  *'In  my 
life  I  have  found  that  is  the  best  way  to 
judge.  But  one  must  have  eyes,  you 
know.  It  doesn't  do  for  a  blind  man  to 
judge  by  what  he  sees." 

''Well,  at  a  distance,"'  said  the  woman, 
"I  couldn't  tell." 

"Don't  you  think  that  it's  better  for 
people  to  judge  what  a  man  is  by  what 
he  does  rather  than  by  what  he  says  he 
is  or  by  any  labels  he  sticks  or  has  had 
stuck  upon  himself?"  said  the  man,  stir- 
ring the  stew  and  handing  a  battered  tin 
mug  of  it  to  the  woman. 

"Oh,  of  course  it  is,"  and  she  sipped  the 
stuff  gratefully.  "Yes,  yes,  of  course, 
Mr. — Mr. —  ?"  and  she  hesitated  for  the 
expected  information. 

"  Man  ! "  said  the  man.  "  Mr.  Man.  I 
shan't  tell  you  my  name  and  I  don't  want 
to  know  yours,"  said  he.  "It  will  be 
more  amusing  for  us  to  discover  each 
other  without  any  labels.  Who  knows 
how  long  we  may  have  to  stick  this  out. 
When  we  get  back  we "11  tell  each  other 
who  we  are  and  see  then  what  discrimi- 
nation and  what  judgment  we  are  capable 
of." 

The  woman  laughed  and  looked  up  into 
a  wholesome,  candid  countenance  that 
smiled  down  on  her  with  clear,  kind 
eyes. 

"Done!"  said  the  woman,  and  held 
out  her  hand. 

"Done  I"  said  the  man,  and  he  took  it 
in  a  firm  grasp. 

''This  stew  is  ripping!''  said  the 
w^oman. 

"Bully!"  said  the  man. 

"Well,  no,"  said  the  man  later  in  the 
day  and  in  reply  to  a  Cjuestion.  "My  oc- 
cupation has  always  been  of  a  sedentary 
nature;  but  hunger  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention. When  I  was  young,  of  course,  I 
read  such  helpful  romances  as  'Sanford 
and  Merton,'  and,  finding  myself  in  this 
predicament,  I  discovered  means  at  hand 
to  secure  the  wherewithal  for  stew.    Fuel 


is  here  to  burn.  All  that  was  needed  was 
companionship,  and  that  has  been  pro- 
Aaded  by  the  gods." 

"But  of  course,"  said  the  woman,  "we 
shall  make  some  effort  to  escape  from  this 
situation." 

"In  good  time,''  said  the  man  care- 
lessly. "For  my  part,  I  came  up  here  to 
get  away  from  the  busy  world.  Too  much 
civilization  is  bad  for  the  soul." 

"Too  much  of  this,  however,  would 
deprive  one  of  reason,"  said  the  woman. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  man.  "It 
might  bring  us  to  our  senses.  By  the  way, 
your  stockings  are  dry,"  and  he  handed 
them  to  her.  "But" — and  he  regarded 
them  critically — "these  shoes. are  quite 
useless.  I  tell  you  what,  I'll  make  you  a 
pair.  Here,  I'll  make  a  pair  of  soles  out 
of  this  box  lid,  and  then  w^e'll  use  some 
twine  from  this  sacking  and  some  of  the 
sacking  itself  by  way  of  uppers,  and  we'll 
have  regular  sandals.  Splendid,  eh?  I 
told  vou  so — necessity  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  eh?" 

"Really!"  said  the  woman,  "you're  a 
resourceful  person." 

"  Not  quite  as  resourceful  as  the  beaver 
or  the  wren,"  said  the  man,  "  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  spider  or  the  bee.  However,  we 
shall  learn,"  and  he  set  to  work  with  a 
pocket-knife  on  his  cobbler's  task.  "I 
don't  believe  in  high  heels,  do  you?'' 
said  he. 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  she.  "I  only  favor 
them  for  evening  wear.  You  know,  my 
people  will  be  almost  mad  with  anxiety," 
said  the  woman. 

''Yes;  no  doubt,"  said  the  man. 
"There  /  am  more  fortunate.  /  have  no 
people.  That  is  to  say,  I  came  up  here 
alone,  and  I  shan't  be  missed,  except, 
perhaps,  by  some  other  campers-out,  and 
they  will  not  be  curious,  I  fear." 

"You  see,"  said  the  woman,  "I  wan- 
dered away  from  my  hotel  after  the  dance. 
It  was  awfully  stupid,  but  I  wanted  to  be 
by  myself  for  a  while.  I  had  something  to 
think  about,  and  I  wandered  off.  I  must 
have  walked  for  an  hour,  perhaps  more, 
when  I  found  myself,  utterly  bewildered, 
on  a  very  unfrequented  path,  for  it  was 
entirely  grass-grown.  I  tried  to  retrace 
my  steps,  but  lost  the  way  hopelessly,  and, 
although  I  called  and  called  and  called, 
there  was  no  reply.    I  sat  down  after  sev- 
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eral  hours,  when  the  forest  became  so 
dense  and  dark  that  it  was  terrifying.  I 
must  have  slept.  I  kept  waking  in  tits 
and  starts.  At  daybreak  I  began  calling 
again,  and  then  walked  and  plodded  on 
until  I  saw  you.  '  Thank  God  ! '  I  said 
to  myself,  'a  man  at  last.'  " 

"A  common  man,"  laughed  the  man. 
*"Yes,"  he  continued.  ''Yes,  I'm  glad 
you  came  my  way,  and  I  hope  I  may  be 
helpful.  You  know,  when  one  loses  one's 
way  one  is  apt  to  go  round  and  round  in  a 
circle.  I  suppose  that's  because  most 
people  have  one  leg  longer  than  the  other. 
You  can  readily  perceive  that  if  you  step 
an  inch  farther  with  the  right  foot  than 
you  do  with  the  left  you  must  travel  in  a 
circle." 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  it,"  said  the 
woman.  ''Shall  you  make  any  attempt 
to  find  a  way  out  of  this?"  she  queried 
anxiously. 

"Well,  I  tell  you,''  said  the  man.  "If 
it's  all  the  same  to  you,  I  won't  walk  much 
for  a  day  or  so.  I'll  shout.  I  thought,  for 
instance,  that  I'd  shout  a  bit  this  after- 
noon. You  see,  I  can  take  this  chair, 
which  one  of  those  logging-men  made  out 
of  a  barrel  cut  conveniently  in  the  middle 
— it  is  ingenious,  isn't  it?  It  has  a  back, 
you  see — and*I'll  sit  out  there  in  the  sun 
and  shout.  You  know,  people  who  are 
carried  out  of  their  depth  in  the  sea  make 
a  great  mistake  to  exhaust  their  strength 
in  tr}'ing  madly  to  reach  the  shore.  They 
are  usually  drowned.  The  thing  to  do 
is  to  float  calmly  on  your  back  and  shout. 
Some  one  will  come  and  get  you.  Same 
here !  We  will  sit  down  in  the  sun  and 
shout.  Some  day  somebod}'  will  pass  by. 
It  is  just  as  probable  that  some  man  will 
come  our  way  as  that  we  will  encounter 
any  one  by  wandering  in  this  wilderness. 
I  am  something  of  a  mathematician  and 
I  have  figured  it  out.  The  chances  are 
about  twent\'  to  seventeen  in  our  favor. 
This  business  of  having  one  leg  longer 
than  the  other  places  us  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage. Sit  still  and  shout — that's 
what  /  say." 

"Can't  we  tell  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass?" said  the  woman. 

"Yes,  you  can  tell  where  the  sun  rises 
and  sets.  Do  you  know  in  what  direction 
from  here  vour  hotel  is?" 

"Well,  no." 


"Whether  it  is  north  or  south  or  east 
or  west?" 

"No.  I  ne\"er  thought  about  where  it 
was." 

''Quite  so.  Same  here.  /  never 
thought  about  where  /  lived.  I  have  now 
no  idea  in  which  direction  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  start.  One  can  perish  of  cold 
and  hunger,  you  know.  Here  we  are, 
warm,  and  I  have  learned  how  to  get 
enough  to  eat.  Shouting's  the  thing,  I 
take  it.    We're  both  young ;  we  can  wait." 

The  woman  jumped  to  her  feet.  "I 
shall  start  at  once,"  she  said. 

''How  about  your  shoes?"  said  the 
man. 

"Ah,  yes  I''  she  faltered. 

"  I'll  have  finished  them  in  half  an  hour, 
and  if  you  insist,  you  can  go.  But  really 
I  think  it  would  be  unwise.  You  see, 
I've  tried  it,  three  days  running,  and  had 
to  come  back  each  time.  I  notched  the 
trees  to' be  sure  of  my  return  trip.'' 

The  woman  sat  down,  a  dull  look  of 
despair  in  her  eyes. 

"Don't  worry."  said  the  man.  After 
a  long  pause,  "Here  are  the  sandals," 
and  he  wrapped  some  of  the  gunny-sack 
about  her  feet  and  tied  on  the  wooden 
shoes  deftly.  "A  good  job,  eh?"  he 
laughed,  standing  off  and  regarding  his 
work.  "Now,  you  sleep  and  I'll  do  the 
shouting." 

She  lay  down  by  the  warm  stove,  with 
pine  boughs  for  a  pillow,  and  the  man  sat 
in  the  sun  and  cried  "Halloo!"  and  the 
Australian  call  of  "Coo-oo-iel"  hour 
after  hour  through  the  day.  No  response 
broke  the  silence  which  succeeded  each 
cry.  When  night  came  he  heated  some 
stew,  and  then  he  bade  the  woman  good 
night. 

''Where  will  you  go?"  said  she. 

"There's  a  sort  of  cabin  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  here,''  said  the  man; 
"and,  look  here,  this  is  a  trout  line.  I've 
been  fishing,  you  see,  and  I  happened  to 
have  this  in  my  pocket.  Now,  I  shall  tie 
one  end  of  it  to  this  stake  in  the  ground 
and  I  shall  take  the  other  end  to  the  place 
where  I  shall  sleep  and  I  shall  tie  it  to  my 
wrist.  If  you  get  nervous  or  want  any- 
thing, ring  me  up — pull  the  Hne  and  I'll 
come.  You  know,  when  I  was  at  school 
we  used  to  tie  a  string  to  the  new  boy's 
big  toe  so  as  to  telegraph  to  him.    One 
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pull  was  A,  two  pulls  B,  and  so  on.  He 
had  to  find  out  what  we  said  or  get  licked. 
It's  well  to  remember  these  things.  It 
all  comes  in  useful,  doesn't  it?  Good 
night!  Keep  the  coat;  I  shan't  want  it. 
I'll  see  you  at  breakfast,"  and  he  went  off 
into  the  gloaming. 

For  an  hour  the  noises  of  the  forest 
kept  the  woman's  eyes  open.  Then  she 
slept. 

''But  where  did  you  get  it?"  said  the 
woman.    "It's  perfectly  delicious." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  man. 
"It  all  comes  from  having  pockets.  You 
know,  I've  always  declared  that  that  is 
one  of  the  things  which  has  kept  woman 
enslaved  and  has  permitted  man  to  main- 
tain his  ill-administered  superiority — 
pockets !  Women  never  have  any  pock- 
ets, consequently  they  can't  carry  about 
with  them  the  innumerable  small  and  in- 
dispensable articles — papers,  books',  pen- 
cils, memoranda — the  immediate  and 
constant  association  with  which,  in  other- 
wise unoccupied  moments,  are  to  man  a 
source  of  comfort  and  education.  Women 
are  always  dropping  things.  One  doesn't 
mind  picking  them  up,  but  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  apologies  and  explanations,  and 
the  nervous  strain  suffered  from  forget- 
ting essential  duties  and  engagements,  the 
hours  and  days  and  months  and  years 
that  fly  away  unfruitful  because  you 
haven't  anything  in  your  pockets  to  look 
at  or  read  or  make  notes  on,  these  are 
the  things  which  keep  you  where  you 
are." 

"Ch,  I  see,"  said  the  woman.  "I  had 
never  thought  of  that." 

"No,"  said  the  man.  "I  think  I'm  the 
only  man  who  has  perceived  the  real  rea- 
son. Now,  you  see,  I  am  covered  with 
pockets,  and  in  one  of  them  I  found  an- 
other trout  line.  Fortunately,  I  had  some 
trout  flies  and  leaders  twisted  round  my 
hat,  so  at  daybreak  I  went  over  to  a 
sm.all  pond  about  a  mile  off — a  place  I 
noticed  on  my  last  attempt  to  escape — 
and  I  cut  a  rod  and  threw  my  line.  Here's 
the  result — four  trout." 

"  Eut  how  did  you  cook  them  ?  " 

"Don't  worry.  I  tell  you  one  invents 
thinfTS  when  one  is  up  a  tree.  There's 
nothing  like  being  up  a  tree.  That's  a 
curious  phrase,  by  the  way,"  mused  the 


man.  "I  fancy  it  must  have  originated 
on  some  ancient  occasion,  when  the  per- 
son who  had  sought  that  safe  but  un- 
desirable elevation  had  been  persuaded 
thereto  by  the  pursuit  of  a  ravenous  mon- 
ster.   Have  some  more  trout?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  the  woman. 
"But  I  mil  have  a  drink  of  water." 

"  Good  water,  isn't  it  ?  There's  a  spring 
close  by.  I  must  show  you  where  it  is. 
It  was  made  for  the  woodland  nymphs  to 
bathe  in,  and  if  we  are  going  to  live  here 
for  any  length  of  time  you,  I  fancy,  will 
be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I  wish 
I  had  some  soap." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say — ?"  and  the 
woman  gazed,  open-mouthed,  with  a  piece 
of  trout  poised  in  the  air  on  the  point  of  a 
sharpened  stick.  "Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  contemplate  a  permanent  residence 
in  this  place?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  the 
man.  "I  find  I  don't  want  for  anything. 
I  find  it  a  relief  to  be  away  from  some 
people  I  know.  I  find  myself  greatly  oc- 
cupied with  my  own  thoughts.  I  shall 
not  reveal  to  you  my  profession,  but  I 
have  a  certain  problem  to  solve,  and  I  can 
solve  it  here  as  well  or  better  than  I  can 
an>^vhere  else  that  I  know  of." 

"But  we  must  make  some  effort  to  get 
away.  /  must,  at  least.  Don't  you  see,  I 
cant  stay  here?" 

"I  don't  quite  see  how  you  can  go," 
said  the  man,  smiling  quite  ingenuously. 
"Of  course  you  can  take  long  walks  in 
various  directions,  just  as  I  did,  but  you 
won't  get  anywhere;  at  least  I  didn't. 
Haven't  you  anything  to  think  about?" 
he  added. 

"Think  about?"  said  the  woman. 

"Yes.  I  mean,  haven't  you  any  prob- 
lems to  solve,  any  conclusions  to  reach? 
Most  people  avoid  such  issues.  You  see, 
there's  always  something  to  do — people  to 
see  or  trains  to  catch  or  bills  to  pay — so 
that  the  real  issues  of  life  are  thrust  aside 
until  to-morrow;  and  then  men  usually 
die  without  ever  having  done  the  things 
or  thought  the  thoughts  they  wanted  or 
even  hungered  to  do  and  think." 

"That's  true,"  said  the  woman.  "I 
never  thought  of  that." 

"You'll  pardon  me  for  saying  it,"  said 
the  man  with  a  smile,  "but  that's  the 
third  thing  you've  never  thought  of." 
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The  woman  flushed  rather  angrily, 

"I  mean,"  he  went  on,  "that  you 
rather  illustrate  my  argument.  We  don't 
get  much  time  in  a  workaday  world  to 
really  think  at  all;  we  are  so  taken  up 
with  the  mad  scramble  to  make  a  li\'ing 
that  we  ha\'e  no  time  to  live.  Now  here, 
all  we  can  do  is  to  live.    Isn't  that  so?  " 

''Well,  yes,"  said  the  woman.  ''T  nev- 
er— "   And  she  checked  herself  and  smiled. 

"Never  thought  of  that,  eh?"  said  the 
man,  and  he  smiled,  too.  "To  live,'^  he 
continued,  "and  to  think.  You  know," 
he  went  on.  "we  are  none  of  us  really  our- 
selves all  our  lives.  Isn't  it  ghastly  to 
think  of  it  I  We  are  for  ever  and  ever 
moulding  and  fitting  ourselves  to  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  and  groups  of 
people  which  press  us  out  of  our  own  real 
native  desired  shape.  The  things  we 
really  want  to  do  and  say  we  seldom  do 
and  say.  There's  always  a  rake-off.  We 
must  consider  this  one's  feelings,  for  we 
love  her  or  him,  or  we  thirk  we  do,  or  they 
think  we  do;  that's  just  as  bad.  The  fact 
that  we  are  surrounded  by  duties  and 
obligations  forced  upon  us  by  our  civili- 
zation casts  us  in  a  definite  iron  mould. 
I  have  rebelled  all  my  life  at  circum- 
stance," and  the  man  threw  his  arms  in 
the  air  and  gave  a  sort  of  low  cry. 

"I  wonder  who  you  are!"  said  the 
woman. 

"Curiosity,"  said  the  man,  "is  one  of 
the  great  forces  in  the  march  of  progress. 
It  is  the  germ  of  every  disco\'ery.  It  sent 
Christopher  Columbus  on  his  historical 
voyage.  Next  to  the  pursuit  of  the  beau- 
tiful it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fruitful  of  in- 
stincts. But  let  us  not  forget  that  it  im- 
pelled Eve  to  take  that  fatal  mouthful  of 
apple  which  has  caused  her  children  to 
waste  time  and  substance  in  studying  the 
fashions,  gave  rise  to  the  tower  of  Babel, 
and  led  you  and  me  to  the  fetters  of  social 
convention  and  away  from  the  freedom 
which  habit  has  made  so  irksome  to  you 
and  which  seems  to  me  the  very  breath 
of  life." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  said  the  woman. 

"I  shan't  tell  you,"  said  the  man. 

"You  know,"  said  the  woman,  "for  us 
to  remain  here  alone  for  several  days  like 
this  will,  of  course,  give  rise  to — well, 
people  will  say — that  is,  I — don't  you 
think  so?" 


"  Yes,  I  do.  But  that  is  one  of  the 
things  we  can  think  about.  You  see,  mo- 
rality is  purely  a  human  invention;  among 
the  animals  it  does  not  exist.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  wholly  a  matter  of  words.  The 
beasts  don't  speak.  They  do  not  there- 
fore hide  their  thoughts.  Men  with  the 
largest  vocabularies  are  most  capable  of 
e\-il.  Every  beast  knows  what  the  other 
beasts  mean.  It  was  Walt  Whitman  who 
spoke  of  them  as  "the  well-mannered 
beasts."  They  never  offend;  except  for 
certain  of  the  carnivori,  or  flesh-eating 
animals,  the\'  are  kind ;  and  even  the  flesh- 
eaters  can  be  afl'ected  by  gentleness  and 
by  music.  It  is  a  mistake  to  conclude 
that  we  are  more  moral  because  we  talk. 
Really,  you  know,  I  have  acquaintances, 
and  I  am  sure  \-ou  have,  too,  whose  man- 
ners would  be  less  reprehensible  were  they 
more  beastly." 

The  woman  laughed  loud  and  long. 

"We  talk  ourselves  into  turpitudes," 
said  the  man.  "It's  better  to  be  dumb 
and  decent." 

"I'm  afraid  if  chattering  were  a  sign  of 
depra\-ity " 

"I  should  be  ostracized;  yet  occasion- 
ally one  must  protest.     Even  Baalam's 


donke\'- 

Said  the  woman:  "Baalam's  donkey 
was  a  female,  and  you  must  admit  that 
her  behavior  was  asinine." 

"True;  had  she  kicked  Baalam  when  he 
beat  her  it  would  have  been  both  more 
appropriate  and  more  eloquent." 

"I  am  afraid,"  laughed  the  woman, 
"you  pervert  the  prophets  and  purloin 
the  psalms.  But  all  the  same  there  are 
certain  reasonable  conventions " 

"Which  chain  us  unreasonably,"  inter- 
rupted the  man.  "  We  go  about  the  cities 
in  chain-gangs,"  said  he,  "  men  chained  to 
each  other,  men  chained  to  women,  both 
chained  to  children,  children  chained  to 
parents,  all  chained  to  creeds." 

"But  this  is  social  order,"  said  the 
woman.  "We  must  have  some  sort  of 
regulation,  when  people  sin  .  .  ." 

"There's  no  such  thing,"  said  the 
man. 

"  I  beg  }'our  pardon  ?  "  said  the  woman. 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  sin,"  said 
the  man.  "What  we  call  sin  is  merely 
a  transgression  of  human  law.  God  in 
heaven  knows  no  sin." 
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''' Forgive  us  our  trespasses/"  quoted 
the  woman. 

"Quite  so,"  said  the  man.  ''To  tres- 
pass is  to  pass  across,  to  intrude,  to  en- 
croach, to  do  any  act  which  injures  or 
annoys  another.  But  all  of  these  are  par- 
donable even  in  the  human  code,  and 
the  divine  code  knows  them  not.  'God 
hath  made  man  upright.  But  they  have 
sought  out  many  inventions.' " 

"You  are  familiar  with  the  Scrip- 
tures?" said  the  woman. 

"Wisdom  is  better  than  weapons  of 
war,"  said  the  man. 

"What  is  this  problem  you  have  to 
solve?"  asked  the  woman. 

"I  can't  tell  you,"  replied  the  man. 
"  /  might  ask  what  it  was  that  you  had  to 
debate  all  by  yourself  after  the  dance 
and  which  took  you  out  into  the  night." 

"I  can't  tell  you  that,  either,"  said  the 
woman. 

"I  wonder,"  said  the  man,  half  to  him- 
self, "if  we  could  help  each  other.  Two 
are  better  than  one,"  he  said  aloud. 
"'Woe  to  him  that  is  alone  when  he  fall- 
eth.  For  he  hath  not  another  to  help 
him  up.'" 

"Well,  my  difficulty  is  a  purely  per- 
sonal matter,"  said  the  woman,  "a  mat- 
ter entirely  for  my  own  decision.  No  one 
in  the  whole  world  can  help  me." 

"I  see,"  said  the  man.  "It's  some- 
what the  same  wdth  me.  I  do  not  know 
a  single  person  who  would  advise  me  to 
take  the  course  I  am  inclined  to  pur- 
sue." 

"You  make  me  very  curious,"  said  the 
woman. 

"  That,  if  you  will  allow  me,  is  the  weak- 
ness of  your  sex,"  said  the  man. 

"Have  you  no  desire  to  know  what 
troubles  we.?"  said  the  woman. 

"None  whatever,"  said  the  man. 

"Really,"  said  the  woman,  "you  are 
less  than  polite." 

"  I  mean,"  said  the  man,  "  that  I  should 
be  glad  to  aid  you  in  any  way,  but  that 
I  have  no  wish  to  intrude  upon  your  con- 
fidence." 

"Oh,"  said  the  woman  with  a  toss  of 
her  head,  and  the  man  could  not  but  ad- 
mit that  she  was  good  to  look  upon. 

"He's  a  healthy,  clean-looking  chap," 
thought  the  woman,  "although  his  nose 
is  a  bit  crooked.    I  wonder  if  that's  what 


made  him  walk  in  circles.  I  don't  mind 
it,  howxver.  In  fact,  it's  rather  interest- 
ing. ^Michael  Angelo's  nose  was  on  one 
side,  if  I  remember  rightly." 

"You  see,"  said  the  man,  "people's 
problems  seldom  interest  other  people; 
one  half  the  world  simply  doesn't  want  to 
know  how  the  other  half  lives.  Now,  I 
know  a  man,  a  clergyman,  who  argues 
thus: 

"'Each  day  I  preach,  "Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  be  done  by,"  and  each  day 
I  leave  the  wretched  to  their  sorrow,  the 
poor  to  their  hunger,  the  heaw-laden  to 
their  burdens,  while  I  return  to  my  happy 
hearth,  to  my  good  dinner,  and  to  my 
sufficient  leisure.  I  know  that  they  w^eep 
while  I  laugh  and  that  they  are  in  pain 
while  I  am  in  gladness;  that  I  have 
abundance  while  their  tables  are  bare. 
What,'  says  my  friend,  'is  the  answer  to 
this?'" 

"Well,"  said  the  woman,  "the  clergy 
must  be  fed." 

"Why?"  said  the  man. 

"So  that  they  may  preach,"  said  the 
woman. 

"TF/^y  must  they  preach?"  said  the 
man. 

"To  teach  the  people  to  endure,"  said 
the  woman. 

"But  why  should  the  people  endure 
when  their  teacher  endures  not?" 

"  Should  the  teacher,  then,  suffer,  too  ?  " 
said  the  woman. 

"  'Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  distribute 
unto  the  poor,  and  come,  follow  me,' " 
said  the  man;  "  '  and  when  he  heard  this 
he  was  very  sorrowful,  for  he  was  very 
rich.'  " 

"Well,  what  solution  has  your  friend 
reached?"  asked  the  woman,  and  her 
tone  declared  her  intense  interest. 

"He  has  not  yet  determined,"  said  the 
man.    "But  we  shaU  soon  know\" 

"Wealth  is  a  fearful  responsibility," 
said'  the  woman. 

"It  is  one  easily  relinquished,"  said  the 
man. 

"  But  should  one  relinquish  it  ?  Is  there 
no  obligation  to  administer  such  a  trust? 
Can  one  so  situated  not  relieve  some  of 
this  suffering?" 

"Maybe,"  said  the  man. 

"I  know  a  woman,  for  example,"  said 
she,    "who    commands   great    resources. 
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To  be  exact,  she  controls  twenty-five 
million  dollars." 

''Phew!"  exclaimed  the  man. 

"What  should  she  do  with  it?"  in- 
quired the  woman.  "In  your  judgment, 
what  should  she  do?" 

"Well,  we  have  just  quoted  author- 
ity," said  he. 

"She  could  give  a  dollar  apiece  to 
twenty-five  million  paupers,"  said  she. 

"You  are  not  quite  reasonable,  are 
you?"  laughed  the  man. 

"There  will  always  be  poverty,"  said 
the  woman. 

"No,  not  always.  Slavery  has  been 
abolished  in  this  hemisphere." 

"Shall  hunger  be  abolished,  too?" 

"  It  is  possible.  Enough  food  is  wasted 
to  fatten  the  world." 

"What  should  she  do  with  her  money, 
then?" 

"Teach,"  said  the  man. 

"W^hat  would  your  friend  have  done 
had  he  controlled  such  a  sum?" 

"He  would  have  taught,  I  fancy." 

"And  you,  what  would  you  do?" 

"Teach,"  said  the  m.an. 

"What?" 

"There  is  much  ignorance." 

"Surely!" 

"And  there  is  much  knowledge." 

"Yes." 

"And  there  is  much  that  is  unclean." 

"Well?" 

"Men  act  according  to  their  wisdom," 
said  the  man. 

"  Some  have  criminal  inclinations,"  said 
the  woman. 

"They  are  either  unwise  or  ill.  They 
can  be  taught  and  healed." 

"You  are  a  socialist?"  said  she. 

"Not  quite;  a  humanitarian,  perhaps." 

"Are  you  a  poor  man?" 

"  I  am;  and  I  will  be  poorer  before  I  am 
done." 

"The  preacher  saith  there  is  no  remem- 
brance of  the  wise  more  than  of  the  fool 
forever,  and  he  counsels  men  to  eat  and  to 
drink  and  to  be  merry." 

"Quite  so;  but  please  observe  that  in 
order  to  be  merry  one  must  eat  and 
drink." 

"Then  you  would  reach  men's  minds 
through  their  stomachs?" 

"  I  would  build  wisdom  on  a  foundation 
of  beefsteak  and  suet  pudding." 


"Our  preacher  is  a  trifle  confusing,  for 
he  says  also:  'Sorrow  is  better  than 
laughter.  For  by  the  sadness  of  the 
countenance  the  heart  is  made  better.'  " 

"I  fancy  he  merely  means  combine 
thinking  with  your  drinking.  But, 
whatever  he  meant,  I'll  swear  that 
misery  and  poverty  are  poison  to  men's 
souls." 

Here  the  man  jumped  up  with  vigor. 
"  I  must  do  my  marketing,"  said  he,  "  and 
provide  the  meat  and  drink  which  shall 
bring  us  wisdom." 

"How  do  you  get  meat?"  inquired  the 
woman. 

"I  am  something  of  a  cricketer,"  said 
the  man,  laughing,  "and  can  throw 
straight,  and  there  are — but  never  mind. 
The  stew  tastes  good,  doesn't  it?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  sufficient  for  the  day  are  the  in- 
gredients thereof,"  and  he  was  off. 

Shortly  he  returned  and  set  the  pot 
to  boiling.  "Here  are  blueberries,  too," 
said  he.  "The  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the 
fulness  thereof.  Now,  while  dinner  is 
cooking,  I'll  shout  a  bit,"  and  he  shouted 
for  an  hour  loud  and  long,  and  the  eve- 
ning and  the  morning  were  the  second 
day. 

"I  hope,"  said  the  woman,  "that  my 
question  is  not  indiscreet." 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  the  man.  "I  am  a 
bachelor.  'He  that  hath  a  wife  and 
children  hath  given  hostages  to  fortune, 
for  they  are  impediments  to  great  enter- 
prises, either  of  virtue  or  mischief.'" 

"Oh!  you  are  a  woman-hater?" 

"  Not  at  all.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  certain  intentions  and  I  would  pre- 
fer to  proceed  unhampered." 

The  woman  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"This  is  our  third  day  here,"  she  said  at 
last. 

"Is  it?"  said  the  man.  "I  hadn't 
counted.  You  see,  time  is  not  important 
to  me  just  now.  I'm  doing  a  lot  of  think- 
ing." 

"And  shouting,"  laughed  the  woman. 

"Yes,  and  shouting." 

"I  suppose  they're  looking  for  me," 
said  she  rather  wistfully. 

"No  doubt,"  said  he.  "I  wouldn't 
worry.  They'll  find  you.  The  guides 
about  these  parts  are  smart  fellows,  al- 
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though  they  look  Hke  the  merest  rustics 
— another  instance  of  the  folly  of  judging 
by  externals.  By  the  way,  did  you  read 
about  that  foreign  valet  who  passed  him- 
self off  for  a  French  count?" 

The  woman  started  a  little.  ''No," 
said  she.     "No;  I  didn't  hear  about  it." 

"Well,"  said  the  man,  "it's  an  instance 
of  a  peculiar  folly.  As  it  turns  out,  the 
fellow  isn't  even  a  foreigner.  But  he 
posed  as  a  Frenchman,  wore  smart  clothes, 
and  danced  attendance  on  the  women  in 
summer  resorts.  Isn't  it  strange  that 
otherwise  intelligent  people  should  be 
taken  in  by  such  blatant,  transparent 
scoundrels?  To  think  that  such  line 
feathers  should  be  all  that  some  women 
consider !  However,  I  suppose  it's  the 
survival  of  a  primitive  instinct — the  plu- 
mage of  birds,  male  birds,  and  the  antics 
of  dancing-bugs,  and  so  on.  The}-  hyp- 
notize the  female  to  her  undoing." 

"Really,  you  have  a  poor  opinion  of 
our  sex,"  and  the  woman  laughed  a  little 
nervouslv,  it  seemed. 

"Not  at  all;  but  I  like  to  understand 
the  reasons  of  things.  I  am  sure  that  you, 
personally,  would  be  quite  beyond  such 
an  influence." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  Avoman,  a  trifle 
weaklv.  "Well,  tell  me  about  this — this 
fellow'." 

"Why,  I  only  know  what  I  have  read 
in  the  police  news." 

"Police  news !" 

"Yes.  Some  one  brought  a  newspaper 
to  the  camp.  You  know  how  it  is,  one 
reads  everything  when  there's  nothing  to 
read.  It  seems  this  fellow  has  swindled 
people  everywhere  under  various  names — 
Count  This  and  Prince  That — that  he  has 
a  prison  record,  has  married  and  deserted 
two  or  three  or  four  unfortunates,  and  is 
now  at  large  somewhere  in  America  under 
the  title  of  Vicomte  de  Rochambeau." 

"How  dare  you!"  cried  the  woman, 
and  rose  to  her  feet  lixdd  and  trembling. 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"  said  the  man, 
looking  at  her  in  blank  amazement. 

"How  dare  you!"  she  cried  again. 
"Vicomte  de  Rochambeau  is  my  friend. 
I  am  engaged  to  marry  him — that  is,  I 
mean,  he  has  proposed  marriage  to  me — 
and  you  dare  to  tell  me  that  he  is  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice,  a  jailbird,  a  bigamist, 
when  vou  know  that  I  am  about  to  be- 


come his  wife.  Oh,  you — it  is  too  awful ! 
It  is  cowardlv,  wicked,  a  falsehood,  a 
lie." 

"Look  here!"  said  the  man.  "I  am 
sorry  you  are  upset;  but  please  remember 
I  don't  know  your  name.  I  have  no  idea 
who  you  are  and  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing that  you  had  come  in  contact  with 
this  man.  Of  course,  I  shouldn't  have 
spoken  of  him — at  least  I  don't  think  I 
should — if  I  had  known.  But,  since  I  have 
said  it,  I  have  to  declare  that  it  is  true 
and  that  I  did  read  all  this  in  a  newspaper. 
It  may  be  a  lie.  By  the  way,  now  I  think 
of  it,  here's  the  paper,"  and  he  produced 
it.  "There;  read  it  yourself.  I  think  I'll 
go  and  shout  a  bit,  if  you  don't  mind," 
and  he  went  out  into  the  daylight  and 
gave  forth  those  cries  we  have  recorded. 
The  woman,  as  she  listened,  thought  that 
the  man  shouted  louder  than  he  had  ever 
shouted  before. 

It  was  about  two  hours  later  when  the 
man  appeared  before  the  shack  carrying 
the  ancient  bucket  filled  with  spring- 
water.  The  woman  sat  staring  at  the 
newspaper.  She  did  not  look  up  nor 
speak.  The  man  put  down  the  bucket, 
replenished  the  fire,  took  a  fountain  pen 
from  his  pocket,  and  tore  a  piece  of  paper 
from  a  letter.  He  placed  the  paper  on  a 
box  beside  the  woman;  he  took  up  his 
fish-line  of  the  day  before  and  put  one 
end  under  a  stone  by  the  paper.  Then, 
unwinding  the  line,  he  went  out  and 
walked  toward  his  own  retreat.  The  sun 
went  down. 

For  a  while  the  woman  sat  still  in  the 
light  of  the  fire;  then  she  picked  up  the 
paper  and  read:  "Good  night.  I  know 
you  don't  feel  like  talking.  Tie  the  line 
to  your  wrist  and  ring  me  up  if  you  want 
anything." 

The  woman  crushed  the  newspaper  in 
her  two  hands.  "It's  true!"  she  cried 
aloud.  "My  God!  it's  true.  I  believe 
he's  right  about  the  plumage  and  all  the 
rest  of  it." 

Just  before  sunrise  the  man  felt  a  tug 
at  his  wrist.  He  arose  briskly  and  hast- 
ened to  the  shack. 

"May  I  come  in?''  he  called. 

The  woman  met  him  at  the  door.  She 
held  out   her  hand.     "I'm  sorrv,"   she 
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said.  "  I  couldn't  sleep.  I've  been  awake 
all  night.  I  can't  rest  until  I  have  said: 
'I'm  sorry.'" 

''Nonsense,"  said  the  man.  ''I  talk 
too  much,  anyhow.  Still,  it's  just  as  well 
for  you  to  know." 

"I'm  sure  of  that.  You  know,  that's 
the  thing  I  had  to  go  out  and  think  about 
— what  answer  I  should  give." 

"It's  lucky  you  lost  your  w^av,  isn't 
it?" 

"Yes,  it  was  an  escape.  Now" — and 
she  tried  to  smile — "I'll  sleep  a  little." 

"Good !  And  I'll  go  and  catch  break- 
fast." 

Conversation  was  a  little  strained  at 
the  morning  meal. 

The  woman  volunteered  to  shout  and 
did  so  during  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
The  man  busied  himself  about  the  shack, 
watching  her  as  she  sat  in  the  sun- 
light. 

About  midday  the  man  did  the  shout- 
ing. 

Then  came  the  evening  meal.  The 
woman  scarcely  tasted  it,  and  the  eve- 
ning and  the  morning  were  the  fourth 
day. 

"Don't  you  think  it's  quite  ridiculous 
that  we  have  no  names,"  said  the  woman. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  man.  "It  adds 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  adventure. 
You  might  find  I  was  not  in  your  set  or  I 
might  discover  that  you  were  my  dear- 
est friend's  enemy,  and  there  would  be  an 
end  to  our  pleasant  intimacy." 

"Well,  but  there  should  be  some  style 
of  address.  It  is  so  awkward  to  say  just 
'you,'  or  'I  sav,'  or  'look  here.'  " 

"Well,  call  me  Pan,"  said  he. 

"Then  I'll  be  Diana,"  said  she. 

"I  am  happy  to  see,  Diana,  that  you 
seem  to  have  become  more  reconciled  to 
your  fate;  that  is  to  say,  that  you  per- 
ceive the  wdsdom  of  waiting  until  you  are 
called  for." 

"My  dear  Pan,  'what  can't  be  cured 
must  be  endured.'  It  seems  I  have  no 
alternative." 

"I  wish  I  could  vary  our  bill  of  fare, 
but  alas  !  My  resources  are  limited.  I 
fear  you  didn't  like  your  breakfast." 

"I  think  you  do  very  well.  We  have 
cress  and  herbs,  and  your  pot  au  feu,  so 


mysterious,  is  hot  and  comforting,  and, 
too,  your  trout." 

"You  have  forgiven  me  my  indiscre- 
tion?" 

"Entirely!  You  have  done  me  a  ser- 
vice," and  she  held  out  her  hand  very 
frankly. 

"It  seems  we  have  known  each  other  a 
long  while,"  said  Pan. 

"W^ell,  truly,  had  we  met  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  we  could  never  have  in- 
dulged in  so  many  confidences  in  three 
years  as  we  have  done  in  three  days." 

"Strange  are  the  uses  of  adversitv,  eh, 
Diana?" 

"I  believe  the  line  is,  'Sweet  are  the 
uses  of  adversity,'  if  you  will  pardon  me. 
Pan." 

"True,  of  course,  'sweet,'  "  and  with- 
out definite  intent  the  man's  hand  sought 
the  hand  of  the  woman. 

"I  think  I'll  go  and  shout  a  bit,"  said 
Diana,  and  she  released  her  hand  and 
went  out  into  the  sun. 

After  a  while  the  woman's  shouts 
ceased  and  the  man,  from  where  he  stood, 
could  see  that  she  was  weeping.  He  ap- 
proached. 

"Diana,"  said  he,  "I  don't  want  to 
intrude;  but  I  would  comfort  you  if  I 
could." 

"I'll  get  over  it;"  said  Diana. 

"You  see,  when  one's  appetite  gives 
out  things  become  serious." 

"Oh,  I'll  get  over  it.  One  hates  to  find 
oneself  a  fool.  I  am  ashamed,  humili- 
ated. I  feel  I  would  like  to  stay  here  for- 
ever. I  shall  be  laughed  at  when  I  return. 
That  man  has,  perhaps,  been  arrested  by 
now." 

"Were  his  attentions  very  marked — 
very  public?" 

"Quite.  I  think  I  excited  some  envy. 
Maybe  they'll  think  I've  committed  sui- 
cide in  despair,"  and  she  arose  and  walked 
up  and  down  in  agitation. 

"You'll  make  yourself  ill,"  said  Pan 
after  a  while.  "Do  you  think  you  really 
cared,  that  your  affections  were  really 
engaged?" 

"No;  I  don't.  I'm  certain  they  were 
not.  I  was  vain  and  stupid  and  was  prop- 
erly paid,"  and  Diana  dried  her  eyes,  and 
bit  her  lips,  and  shook  her  head,  and  then 
laughed  rather  pitifully.  "  Don't  worry," 
said  she  as  Pan  looked  at  her  dolefully. 
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"I'll  find  a  remedy.    There  are  other  fish 
in  the  sea." 

"Look  out  for  man-eaters,"  said  Pan. 

At  dinner-time  Diana  pushed  her  food 
from  her  again. 

"Look  here!  This  is  serious,"  said 
Pan,  alarmed.  "  Really,  we  must  provide 
diversion,  a  change  of  thoughts — 'Take 
thou  some  new  infection  to  thine  eye  and 
the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die,'  "  and 
Pan  tried,  like  a  good  comrade,  to  chase 
away  Diana's  sombre  mood.  All  the  eve- 
ning, with  chatter  and  anecdote,  and  at- 
tempts at  amusing  discussion,  he  worked 
hard  to  quell  the  obstinate  spirit  which 
possessed  her.  But  when  night  came  he 
retired  defeated.  Diana  would  not  be 
wooed  from  her  melancholy. 

"I'm  sorry  I  have  been  such  bad  com- 
pany," said  she  as  she  held  out  her  hand. 
"You  have  been  kind,  and  I  am  grateful." 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  fifth  day. 

"I've  been  thinking,"  said  Pan  shortly 
after  sunrise —  "I've  been  thinking,  and 
I  have  discovered  the  remedy." 

"What  is  it?"  said  Diana,  a  trifle  paler 
than  she  had  appeared  up  to  this  time. 

"I  shall  make  love  to  you,"  said  Pan. 

Diana  smiled  as  much  as  to  sav: 
"Don't  jest." 

"I  mean  it,"  said  Pan.  "You  must 
have  a  tonic.  The  pulse  must  be  quick- 
ened, imagination  excited,  the  heart  stim- 
ulated, the  appetite  restored." 

Diana  laughed. 

"I  am  serious,"  said  Pan.  "You  can't 
be  quite  indifferent  to  me;  I'm  not  hide- 
ous. I'm  simply  glowing  with  health.  I 
have  a  sort  of  sprightly  intelligence.  I'll 
swear  I'm  honest  up  to  now,  and  I'm 
firmly  persuaded  I  shall  remain  so,  al- 
though one  can  never  be  quite  certain  of 
anything.  Still,  there's  my  character. 
Diana,  I  adore  you." 

Diana  laughed.  The  color  rose  to  her 
face,  however,  and  a  curious  thing  hap- 
pened— she  ate  her  breakfast. 

"You  see!"  said  Pan.  "I  told  you. 
The  very  first  dose  and  you  have  an  ap- 
petite." 

"I  must  admit,"  said  Diana,  "your 
remedy  is  diverting  and  the  application  of 
it  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  novel.    These  prot- 


estations are  supposed  to  take  away  the 
appetite  and  render  maidens  all  forlorn." 

"  Therein  lies  the  art  of  the  practitioner. 
In  this  case  it  shall  be  otherwise.  The 
mixture  shall  be  administered  constantly, 
the  patient  kept  on  the  jump  day  in  and 
day  out  from  one  emotion  to  another — 
hope,  fear,  joy,  sorrow,  gratification,  de- 
spair, victory,  defeat — and  finally  she  sails 
into  the  harbor  of  two  loving  arms,  happy 
that  the  turmoil  of  so  tempestuous  a  voy- 
age is  past  and  glad  to  be  at  rest." 

Diana  laughed  again.  Then  she  took  a 
turn  or  two  in  the  sunlight.  "Pan,"  she 
said  at  last.  "  Pan !  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
known  you  for  years.  I  know  you  are 
trying  to  be  kind  and  helpful,  but  there 
is  always  danger  in  playing  with  fire,  and 
this  plaything  love  can  be  a  deadly  thing. 
So  I  am  going  to  be  frank  with  you.  You 
remember  that  rich  woman  I  spoke  of 
who  had  twenty-five  million  dollars  at  her 
disposal  ?    Well,  I  am  that  woman." 

"The  devil  you  say !"  said  Pan. 

"I  am  a  widow  and  I  inherited  this  for- 
tune from  my  husband.  If  I  marry  again 
I  forfeit  every  penny  of  it.  That's  why  I 
took  the  walk  which  led  me  here.  I  had 
a  lot  to  think  about.  I  feel  sure  I  should 
have  decided  not  to  wed.  But  women  are 
weak  creatures  sometimes.  I  want  to  de- 
vote my  life  to  the  regeneration  of  the 
wretched  and  the  poor.  Think  of  the 
chance  I  have  !  This  experience,  I  believe, 
was  inflicted  upon  me  as  a  warning,  a  les- 
son. It  is  past.  I  shall  never  marry.  I 
have  thought  out  my  problem.  Have  you 
thought  out  yours?" 

"Yes!" 

"Can't  we  join  forces?  You  can  help 
me;  you  have,  perhaps,  the  same  ideals. 
I  have  grown  to  believe  much  in  you. 
For  five  da}'S  we  have  been  pretty  close 
to  each  other;  one  can  learn  a  lot  in  five 
such  days.  Lend  me  your  pen.  Thanks. 
And  a  scrap  of  paper  from  one  of  those 
famous  pockets." 

Pan  handed  her  his  pen  and  paper. 
She  carefully  trimmed  a  small  piece  to 
the  size  of  a  woman's  card.  Then  with 
care  she  wrote  upon  it  and  handed  it  to 
Pan. 

"Permit  me,"  said  she.    "My  card." 

Pan  gazed  at  the  card  and  then  at 
Diana.  A  queer  look  came  into  his  eyes. 
It  was  odd  that  in  what  would  seem  to  be 
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his  moment  of  defeat  he  should  appear 
quite  triumphant. 

''Won't  you  exchange  cards?"  said 
Diana. 

"  No/'  said  Pan.  "not  now — not  just  yet. 
I'm  going  to  walk  for  an  hour  through 
the  forest  and  think  this  thing  out." 

^'Dont  lose  your  way,"  said  Diana. 

"Oh,  no!  I'm  familiar  with  the  path 
to  the  pond." 

"You'll  come  back — you'll  be  sure  to 
come  back?" 

"I'm  not  quite  sure  until  I've  thought 
it  out.  But  I  believe  I  shall  walk  rather 
slowly  to  the  pond  and  I  shall  run  back 
as  hard  as  I  can,"  and  Pan  laughed  and 
almost  skipped  out  of  the  doorway. 

"That's  strange,"  thought  Diana.  "He 
seems  to  be  actually  glad,  delighted,  that 
he  must  not  make  love  to  me,"  and  with 
thsLt  perversity  which  is  both  maddening 
and  alluring  Diana  tossed  her  head  in  the 
sunlight  and  said  something  which  sound- 
ed like  "Well,  I  never  I"  which  signified, 
of  course,  that  she  had  achieved  exactly 
what  she  wanted  and  did  not  at  all  want 
what  she  had  achieved. 

"Halloo!"  cried  Pan  as  he  came  rac- 
ing into  the  open  space  in  something  less 
than  an  hour,  and,  truly  a  very  creature 
of  sun  and  wind  and  forest,  he  stood  glow- 
ing and  panting  before  Diana's  open  door. 

"Well?''  said  Diana,  and  she  could  not 
help  a  sort  of  reciprocal  glow  as  she  looked 
upon  Pan. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  have  thought  it 
out." 

"And  what  have  you  concluded?" 

"I  adore  you,''  said  Pan. 

"Really!"  began  Diana,  but  Pan 
stepped  for\vard  and  took  both  her  hands. 

"You  shall  love  me,"  he  said,  and  his 
eyes  danced  gayly.  Here  was  no  sombre, 
sighing  swain.  "You  shall  love  me,"  said 
Pan,  "and  you  shall  give  up  this  fortune 
willingly  to  be  mine,  and  you  shall  for- 
feit ever\'thing,  and  yet  you  shall  be  no 
poorer  than  before." 

"You  talk  in  riddles,"  said  Diana,  and 
she  tried  to  take  her  hands  away.  "  Sure- 
ly," said  she,  "you  would  not  force  on 
me  attentions  which  are  distasteful?  " 

"They  shall  not  be  distasteful.  You 
will  love  me.  It  is  written  in  the  stars. 
That's  why  I  wandered  here ;  that's  why 
you  were  drawn  after  me;   you  and  I  of 


all  people  in  the  wide,  wide  world.  I  who 
have  come  four — five  thousand  miles  to 
reach  this  spot  and  you  who  sought  me — 
me  of  all  men  on  earth.'' 

^^ Sought  you?" 

"Yes,  came  to  me,  selected  me,  found 
me.  liOH  me."    . 

''Won  you?" 

"Surely;  a  little  while  and  you  will 
know.    It  is  ordained." 

"Who  are  you?''  said  Diana,  rather 
frightened. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Pan.  "I  shall  not  tell 
you  yet." 

"But  I  gave  you  my  name." 

"And  I  shall  give  you  mine,  but  in  good 
time.'' 

Then  began  a  strange  wooing.  Pan  ever 
gentle,  deferential,  worshipful,  but  already 
triumphant  and  serene;  Diana  fearful,  re- 
sisting, fascinated,  wondering,  awed,  by 
turns  delighted  and  terrified. 

"You  shall  sacrifice  this  fortune  for 
me,''  said  Pan. 

"How  can  you  ask  such  a  sacrifice  and 
say  that  you  love  me?''  said  Diana. 

"It  is  because  I  love  you  I  ask  it,"  said 
Pan.  "You  shall  choose  me  before  all 
the  wealth  of  the  world." 

"But  this  is  horrible,"  said  she.  "You 
would  deprive  me  of  the  glory  of  admin- 
istering this  vast  wealth  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  It  is  the  very  thing  you  de- 
clared you  wished  you  might  do." 

"It  is,  and  you  shall  do  it,''  said  Pan. 

"If  I  should  love  you  I  lose  all,"  said 
Diana. 

"You  sJiall  lose  all,"  said  Pan,  "and 
you  shall  gain  all  by  loving  me." 

"You  mean  that  you  must  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  me  prefer  your  love 
to  my  high  purpose?" 

"I  mean  that  my  love  shall  be  your 
high  purpose,  and  that  my  high  purpose 
shall  be  your  love." 

"Oh,  you  juggle  words,''  cried  Diana, 
"and  you  torture  me.  You  have  me  in  a 
trap."' 

"Yes,"  laughed  Pan.  "There  is  noes- 
cape.  But  I  shall  not  persecute  you.  It 
is  all  determined.  I  shall  not  seize  and 
bend  you  to  my  wish.  No.  You  shall 
come  to  me  and  say:  'Take  me;  I  am 
yours.'  " 

Such  confidence  as  this  is  rather  over- 
whelming.    For  two  days  the  glad  and 
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buoyant  and  diligent  and  kindly  Pan 
flitted  about  his  domain,  ever  laughing 
as  though  possessing  some  secret  under- 
standing with  fate  which  assured  him  of 
the  achievement  of  his  desire. 

Diana  grew  to  feel  that  some  power 
controlled  her  and  that  her  own  free  will 
no  longer  steered  her  course.  Pan  did 
not  thrust  his  suit  upon  her,  but  by  look 
and  tone  and  by  his  very  absence  and 
approaches,  by  his  deference  and  in  a 
thousand  silent  ways,  he  told  his  love. 
He  waited  as  waits  the  husbandman  for 
harvest,  patiently,  knowing  God  will 
ripen  the  fruit  in  his  own  time,  and  that 
one  day  it  will  fall  or  he  will  take  it  with 
gentle  hand  when  the  hour  shall  come. 
Thus  two  days  passed.  Pan  shouted 
mightily  but  came  no  sound  in  answer. 

''They  will  never  come,"  said  Diana. 

"They  will  not  come  until  the  tale  is 
told,"  said  Pan. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Diana. 

"A  thing  so  strange  as  this  has  been 
must  surely  come  to  flower  and  to  fruit. 
It  is  not  yet  time." 

"Pan!"  said  Diana. 

"Yes." 

"If  I  should  sacrifice  this  great  fortune 
and  forego  this  great  purpose,  how  should 
we  live,  you  and  I?" 

"The  sparrows  keep  house,"  said  Pan. 

"Yes,  but  they  need  no  income,"  said 
Diana. 

"Money  is  merely  a  token  of  labor 
done.  I  have  strong  arms  and  some  sort 
of  a  head." 

"I  suppose  whoever  this  money  went 
to  would,  even  if  he  were  unworthy,  at 
least  distribute  it." 

"Doubtless." 

"You  know  it  goes,  in  the  event  of  my 
marriage,  to  a  man  who  I  hear  is  rather  a 
bad  lot." 

"Really?" 

"Yes.  My  husband  used  to  speak  of 
him.  He  was  wild  and  ungovernable  as  a 
boy.  They  brought  him  up  to  the  army, 
but  he  got  religion  out  West,  entered  the 
church." 

"That  looks  bad." 

"Then  I  think  he  was  turned  out  of 
the  church." 

"That's  worse." 

"Yes.  It's  pretty  bad.  You  see;  he'd 
get  this  fortune." 

"It  might  redeem  him." 


"Not  very  likely.  Do  you  think  we 
ought  to  let  him  have  it?" 

"Yes." 

"Why?" 

"I  adore  you !" 

"That's  no  reason." 

"I  have  lost  all  other  reason.  That's 
all  I  want  to  know." 

"I  think  I'll  shout  a  little  while,"  said 
Diana,  and  she  sat  in  that  armchair  fash- 
ioned from  a  barrel,  which  once  had  held 
molasses,  and  she  hailed  those  long-hoped- 
for  rescuers  once  more.  But  as  she  hailed 
her  voice  grew  lower  and  more  low,  and  a 
fear  came  over  her  that  truly  some  one 
might  hear  her  cry  and,  hearing,  come 
that  way.  Thus  she  opened  her  lips  and 
stifled  her  last  "Halloo  !"  with  her  hand. 

"What  is  this?"  said  she,  and  lo !  a 
shadow  fell  along  the  grass  where  Pan 
stood  gazing,  confident,  secure. 

"  Why  have  you  stopped  calling? "  said 
Pan. 

"I'm  afraid  some  one  might  come," 
said  Diana. 

"That's  true,"  said  Pan.  "I  have 
thought  of  that  myself.  But  we  shall 
hear  no  cry  until  the  word  is  spoken." 

"Pan,"  said  Diana,  and  she  rose  and 
laid  her  two  hands  on  his  breast  and 
played  with  the  lapel  of  his  coat. 

"Yes?"  said  Pan. 

"Take  me;  I  am  yours,"  and  Diana 
sank  into  the  arms  of  Pan. 

On  the  instant  came  the  cry,  "Halloo  ! 
Halloo!"  far  away,  but  surely  distin- 
guishable. 

Above  the  sounds  of  the  forest  a  hu- 
man cry  at  last. 

"Halloo!  Halloo!"  answered  Pan. 
"Come!"  he  said.  "We  will  proceed  to 
pack  up." 

He  led  Diana  by  the  hand  to  the  cabin. 
There  he  took  out  his  fountain  pen;  he 
took  from  his  pocket  that  piece  of  paper 
on  which  she  had  written  her  name.  On 
the  opposite  side  he  wrote  busily  for  a 
few  moments,  then  he  handed  the  paper 
to  Diana.  She  read  with  puzzled  counte- 
nance: "I  hereby  give  and  devise  freely, 
for  her  sole  use,  my  entire  estate  to  my 
dear  wife  to  administer  and  enjoy  abso- 
lutely at  her  own  discretion  from  this  day 
forth  forever." 

"But,"  said  Diana,  "this  is  Quixotic." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Pan.  "Of  course,"  he 
added,  "it's  only  a  small  sum.    Let  me 
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The  woman  sat  staring  at  the  newspaper.      She  did  nut  luuk  up  nor  speak. — Page  154. 
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sign  it.    There  I  ^^  and  he  handed  back  the 
paper. 

Diana  gasped  for  breath.  "Do  you 
mean  to  say — ?"  She  could  not  con- 
tinue, but  stood  with  open  mouth  and 
shining  eyes. 


''/  am  the  man,"  said  Pan. 

"Halloo!  Halloo!"  The  voices  were 
quite  near  by  now. 

"Halloo!"  cried  Diana  and  Pan  with 
one  voice — that  is  to  say,  with  the  voices 
of  two  who  had  become  one. 


A    REMEMBERED    DREAM 

By   Henry  van   Dyke 

Illustrations  by  Franklin  Booth 


j^^^^^^jHIS  is  the  story  of  a  dream 
that  befell  me  some  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago.  It 
is  as  vivid  in  memory  as 
anything  that  I  have  ever 
seen  in  the  outward  world. 


as  distinct  as  any  experience  through 
which  I  have  ever  passed.  Not  all  dreams 
are  thus  remembered.  But  some  are.  In 
the  records  of  the  mind,  where  the  inner 
chronicle  of  life  is  written,  they  are  in- 
tensely clear  and  veridical.  I  shall  try 
to  tell  the  story  of  this  dream  with  an 
absolute  faithfulness,  adding  nothing  and 
leaving  nothing  out,  but  writing  the  nar- 
rative just  as  if  the  thing  were  real. 
Perhaps  it  was.     Who  can  say? 

In  the  course  of  a  journey,  of  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  which  I  know  nothing, 
I  had  come  to  a  great  city,  whose  name, 
if  it  was  ever  told  me,  I  cannot  recall. 

It  was  evidently  a  very  ancient  place, 
for  the  dwelling-houses  and  larger  build- 
ings were  gray  and  beautiful  with  age,  and 
the  streets  wound  in  and  out  among  them 
worf^erfully,  like  a  maze.  This  city  lay 
beside  a  river  or  estuary — though  this 
was  something  that  I  did  not  find  out 
until  later,  as  you  will  see — and  the  newer 
part  of  the  town  extended  mainly  on  a 
wide,  bare  street  running  along  a  kind  of 
low  cliff  or  embankment,  where  the  base- 
ments of  the  small  houses  on  the  water- 
side went  down  below  the  level  of  the 
street  to  the  shore.  But  the  older  part  of 
the  town  was  closely  and  intricately  built, 
with  gabled  roofs  and  heavy  carved  fa- 
cades hanging  over  the  narrow  stone- 
paved  ways,  which  here  and  there  led  out 
suddenly  into  an  open  square. 


It  was  in  what  appeared  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  these 
squares  that  I  was  standing,  a  little  be- 
fore midnight.  I  had  left  my  wife  and 
our  little  girl  in  the  lodging  which  we  had 
found,  and  walked  out  alone  to  visit  the 
sleeping  town. 

The  night  sky  was  clear,  save  for  a  few 
filmy,  racing  clouds,  which  passed  over 
the  face  of  the  full  moon,  obscuring  it  for 
an  instant,  but  never  completely  hiding 
it — like  veils  in  a  shadow  dance.  The 
spire  of  the  great  cathedral  was  silver  fili- 
gree on  the  moonlit  side,  and  on  the  other 
side,  black  lace.  The  square  was  empty. 
But  on  the  broad,  shallow  steps  in  front 
of  the  main  entrance  of  the  cathedral  two 
heroic  figures  were  seated.  At  first  I 
thought  they  were  statues.  Then  I  per- 
ceived they  were  alive,  and  talking  ear- 
nestly together. 

They  were  like  Greek  gods,  very  strong 
and  beautiful,  and  naked  but  for  some 
slight  drapery  that  fell  snow-white  around 
them.  They  glistened  in  the  moonlight. 
I  could  not  hear  what  they  were  saying; 
yet  I  could  see  that  they  were  in  a  dispute 
which  went  to  the  very  roots  of  life. 

They  resembled  each  other  strangely 
in  form  and  feature — like  twin  brothers. 
But  the  face  of  one  was  noble,  lofty,  calm, 
full  of  a  vast  regret  and  compassion. 
The  face  of  the  other  was  proud,  resent- 
ful, drawn  with  passion.  He  appeared 
to  be  accusing  and  renouncing  his  com- 
panion, breaking  away  from  an  ancient 
friendship  in  a  swift,  implacable  hatred. 
But  the  companion  seemed  to  plead  with 
him,  and  lean  toward  him,  and  try  to 
draw  him  closer. 

A  strange  fear  and  sorrow  shook  my 


He  rose  into  the  air. 


The  other  did  not  look  up. — Page  162. 


heart.  I  felt  that  this  mysterious  con- 
test was  something  of  immense  impor- 
tance; a  secret,  ominous  strife;  a  menace 
to  the  world. 

Then  the  two  figures  stood  up,  marvel- 
lously alike  in  strength  and  beauty,*  yet 
absolutely  different  in  expression  and 
bearing,  the  one  calm  and  benignant,  the 
other  fierce  and  threatening.  The  quiet 
one  was  still  pleading,  with  a  hand  laid 
upon  the  other's  shoulder.     But  he  shook 


it  off,  and  thrust  his  companion  away 
with  a  proud,  impatient  gesture. 

At  last  I  heard  him  speak. 

''I  have  done  with  you,"  he  cried.  ''I 
do  not  believe  in  you.  I  have  no  more 
need  of  you.  I  renounce  you.  I  will 
live  without  you.  Away  forever  out  of 
my  life!" 

At  this  a  look  of  ineffable  sorrow  and 
pity  came  upon  the  great  companion's 
face. 
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"  You  are  free,"  he  answered.  ''  I  have 
only  besought  you,  never  constrained  you. 
Since  you  will  it,  I  must  leave  you,  now, 
to  yourself." 

He  rose  into  the  air,  still  looking  down- 
ward with  wise  eyes  full  of  grief  and  warn- 
ing, until  he  vanished  in  silence  among 
the  thin  clouds. 

The  other  did  not  look  up,  but  lifting 
his  head  with  a  defiant  laugh,  shook  his 
shoulders  as  if  they  were  free  of  a  burden. 
He  strode  swiftly  around  the  corner  of 
the  cathedral  and  disappeared  among  the 
deep  shadows. 

A  sense  of  intolerable  calamity  fell  upon 
me.     I  said  to  myself: 

''That  was  Man!  And  the  other  was 
God !     And  they  have  parted  ! " 

Then  the  multitude  of  bells  hidden  in 
the  lace-work  of  the  high  tower  began  to 
sound.  It  was  not  the  aerial  fluttering 
music  of  the  carillon  that  I  remembered 
hearing  long  ago  from  the  belfries  of  the 
Low  Countries.  This  was  a  confused  and 
strident  ringing,  jangled  and  broken,  full 
of  sudden  tumults  and  discords,  as  if  the 
tower  were  shaken  and  the  bells  gave  out 
their  notes  at  hazard,  in  surprise  and 
trepidation. 

It  stopped  as  suddenly  as  it  began. 
The  great  bell  of  the  hours  struck  twelve. 
The  windows  of  the  cathedral  glowed 
faintly  with  a  light  from  within. 

''It  is  New  Year's  Eve,"  I  thought — 
although  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
time  was  late  summer.  I  had  seen  that 
though  the  leaves  on  the  trees  of  the 
square  w^ere  no  longer  fresh,  they  had  not 
yet  fallen. 

I  was  certain  that  I  must  go  into  the 
cathedral.  The  western  entrance  was 
shut.  I  hurried  to  the  south  side.  The 
dark,  low  door  of  the  transept  was  open. 
I  went  in.  The  building  was  dimly 
lighted  by  huge  candles  which  flickered 
and  smoked  like  torches.  I  noticed  that 
one  of  them,  fastened  against  a  pillar,  was 
burning  crooked,  and  the  tallow  ran  down 
its  side  in  thick  white  tears. 

The  nave  of  the  church  was  packed 
with  a  vast  throng  of  people,  all  standing, 
closely  crowded  together,  like  the  under- 
growth in  a  forest.  The  rood-screen  was 
open,  or  broken  down,  I  could  not  tell 
which.  The  choir  was  bare,  like  a  clear- 
ing in  the  woods,  and  filled  with  blazing 
light. 


On  the  high  steps,  with  his  back  to  the 
altar,  stood  Man,  his  face  gleaming  with 
pride. 

" I  am  the  Lord  ! "  he  cried.  "There  is 
none  above  me  !  No  law,  no  God !  Man 
is  power.     Man  is  the  highest  of  all !" 

A  tremor  of  wonder  and  dismay,  of  ex- 
citement and  division,  shivered  through 
the  crowd.  Some  covered  their  faces. 
Others  stretched  out  their  hands.  Others 
shook  their  fists  in  the  air.  A  tumult  of 
voices  broke  from  the  multitude — voices 
of  exultation,  and  anger,  and  horror,  and 
strife. 

The  floor  of  the  cathedral  was  moved 
and  lifted  by  a  mysterious  ground-swell. 
The  pillars  trembled  and  wavered.  The 
candles  flared  and  went  out.  The  crowd, 
stricken  dumb  with  a  panic  fear,  rushed 
to  the  doors,  burst  open  the  main  en- 
trance, and  struggling  in  furious  silence 
poured  out  of  the  building.  I  was  swept 
along  with  them,  striving  to  keep  on  my 
feet. 

One  thought  possessed  me.  I  must  get 
to  my  wife  and  child,  save  them,  bring 
them  out  of  this  accursed  city. 

As  I  hurried  across  the  square  I  looked 
up  at  the  cathedral  spire.  It  was  sway- 
ing and  rocking  in  the  air  like  the  mast 
of  a  ship  at  sea.  The  lace-work  fell  from 
it  in  blocks  of  stone.  The  people  rushed 
screaming  through  the  rain  of  death. 
Some  were  struck  down,  and  lay  where 
they  fell. 

I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  run  far.  Every  street  and 
alley  vomited  men  —  all  struggling  to- 
gether, fighting,  shouting,  or  shrieking, 
striking  one  another  down,  trampling  over 
the  fallen — a  hideous  melee.  There  was 
an  incessant  rattling  noise  in  the  air, 
and  heavier  peals  as  of  thunder  shook  the 
houses.  Here  a  wide  rent  yawned  in  a 
wall — there  a  roof  caved  in — the  windows 
fell  into  the  street  in  showers  of  broken 
glass. 

How  I  got  through  this  inferno  I  do 
not  know.  Buffeted  and  blinded,  stum- 
bling and  scrambling  to  my  feet  again, 
turning  this  way  or  that  way  to  avoid  the 
thickest  centres  of  the  strife,  oppressed 
and  paralyzed  by  a  feeling  of  impotence 
that  put  an  iron  band  around  my  heart, 
driven  always  by  the  intense  longing  to 
reach  my  wife  and  child,  somehow  I  had 
a  sense  of  struggling  on.    Then  I  came 
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The  cathedral  spire  .   .  .  was  swaying  and  rocking  in  the  air  like  the  mast  of  a  ship  at  sea.— Page  162. 
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The  sails  and  smoke-stacks  of  great  ships  weie  visible,  all  passing  out  to  sea.— Page  165. 
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into  a  quieter  quarter  of  the  town,  and 
ran  until  I  reached  the  lodging  where  I 
had  left  them. 

They  w^ere  waiting  just  inside  the  door, 
anxious  and  trembling.  But  I  was 
amazed  to  find  them  so  little  panic- 
stricken.  The  little  girl  had  her  doll  in 
her  arms. 

''  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  my  wife.  "  What 
must  we  do?" 

''Come,"  I  cried.  ''Something  fright- 
ful has  happened  here.  I  can't  explain 
now.  We  must  get  away  at  once.  Come, 
quickly." 

Then  I  took  a  hand  of  each  and  we 
hastened  through  the  streets,  vaguely 
steering  away  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 

Presently  we  came  into  that  wide  new 
street  of  mean  houses,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready spoken.  There  were  a  few  people 
in  it,  but  they  moved  heavily  and  feebly, 
as  if  some  mortal  illness  lay  upon  them. 
Their  faces  were  pale  and  haggard  with 
a  helpless  anxiety  to  escape  more  quickly. 
The  houses  seemed  half  deserted.  The 
shades  were  draw^n,  the  doors  closed. 

But  since  it  was  all  so  quiet,  I  thought 
that  we  might  find  some  temporary  shel- 
ter there.  So  I  knocked  at  the  door  of 
a  house  where  there  was  a  dim  light  be- 
hind the  drawn  shade  in  one  of  the 
windows. 

After  a  while  the  door  was  opened  by 
a  woman  who  held  the  end  of  her  shawl 
across  her  mouth.  All  that  I  could  see 
was  the  black  sorrow  of  her  eyes. 

"Go  away,"  she  said  slowly;  "the 
plague  is  here.  My  children  are  dying  of 
it.     You  must  not  come  in  !     Go  away." 

So  we  hurried  on  through  that  plague- 
smitten  street,  burdened  with  a  new  fear. 
Soon  we  saw  a  house  on  the  riverside 
which  looked  absolutely  empty.  The 
shades  were  up,  the  windows  open,  the 
door  stood  ajar.  I  hesitated;  plucked 
up  courage;  resolved  that  we  must  get 
to  the  waterside  in  some  way  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  net  of  death  which  en- 
circled us. 

"Come,"  I  said,  "let  us  try  to  go  down 
through  this  house.  But  cover  your 
mouths." 

We  groped  through  the  empty  passage- 
way, and  down  the  basement-stair.  The 
thick  cobwebs  swept  my  face.  I  noted 
them  with  joy,  for  I  thought  they  proved 
that  the  house  had  been  deserted  for 


some  time.  We  descended  into  a  room 
which  seemed  to  have  been  the  kitchen. 
There  was  a  stove  dimly  visible  at  one 
side,  and  an  old  broken  kettle  on  the  floor, 
over  which  we  stumbled.  The  back  door 
was  locked.  But  it  swung  outward  and 
I  broke  it  open.  We  stood  upon  a  nar- 
row, dingy  beach,  where  the  small  waves 
wxre  lapping. 

By  this  time  the  little  day  had  begun 
to  whiten  the  eastern  sky;  a  pallid  light 
was  diffused;  I  could  see  westward  down 
to  the  main  harbor,  beside  the  heart  of 
the  city.  The  sails  and  smoke-stacks  of 
great  ships  were  visible,  all  passing  out 
to  sea.     I  wished  that  we  were  there. 

Here  in  front  of  us  the  water  seemed 
shallower.  It  was  probably  only  a  trib- 
utary or  backwater  of  the  main  stream. 
But  it  was  sprinkled  with  smaller  vessels 
— sloops,  and  yawls,  and  luggers — all 
filled  with  people  and  slowly  creeping  sea- 
ward. 

There  was  one  little  boat,  quite  near  to 
us,  which  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  some 
one.  There  were  some  people  on  it,  but 
it  w^as  not  crowded. 

"Come,"  I  said,  "this  is  for  us.  We 
must  wade  out  to  it." 

So  I  took  my  wife  by  the  hand,  and 
the  child  in  the  other  arm,  and  we  went 
into  the  water.  Soon  it  came  up  to  our 
knees,  to  our  waists. 

"Hurry,"  shouted  the  old  man  at  the 
tiller.     "  No  time  to  spare ! " 

"Just  a  minute  more,"  I  answered, 
"only  one  minute!" 

That  minute  seemed  like  a  year.  The 
sail  of  the  boat  was  shaking  in  the  wind. 
When  it  filled  she  must  move  away.  We 
waded  on,  and  at  last  I  grasped  the  gun- 
wale of  the  boat.  I  lifted  the  child  in 
and  helped  my  wife  to  climb  over  the  side. 
They  clung  to  me.  The  little  vessel  be- 
gan to  move  gently  away. 

"Get  in,"  cried  the  old  man,  sharply; 
"get  in  quick." 

But  I  felt  that  I  could  not,  I  dared  not. 
I  let  go  of  the  boat.  I  cried  "Good-by," 
and  turned  to  wade  ashore. 

I  was  compelled  to  go  back  to  the 
doomed  city.  I  must  know  what  would 
come  of  the  parting  of  Man  from  God  ! 

The  tide  was  running  out  more  swiftly. 
The  water  swirled  around  me.     I  awoke. 

But  the  dream  remained  with  me,  just 
as  I  have  told  it  to  you. 
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Illustrations  (with  frontispiece)  by  N.  C.  Wyeth 

UR  sails  are  softly  flapping  in  the  whisper  of  the  breeze; 

And  our  proud  and  stately  stern  and  the  pointed  bow  before 
Are  rising  and  are  falling  to  the  breathing  of  the  seas; 

And  the  pale  moon  floods  the  cockpit,  and  streaks  the  high-decked 
floor. 

Oh,  Morgan's  men  are  out  for  you; 

And  Blackbeard — buccaneer  I 
A  score  of  pirates  wait  for  you 
With  torture  and  with  hate  for  you, 

And  not  a  touch  of  fear ! 

Our  lazy  watch  is  slumbering  beneath  a  roof  of  stars; 

The  noble  Don,  our  Captain,  is  a  Prince  in  purple  dreams; 
Only  the  weary  moon  beholds  the  tracery  of  spars. 

As  she  pries  into  the  cabins  with  her  swords  of  silver  beams. 

Oh,  Morgan's  men  are  out  for  you; 

And  Blackbeard — buccaneer  ! 
A  score  of  pirates  wait  for  you 
With  torture  and  with  hate  for  you. 

And  not  a  touch  of  fear  1 
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We  bear  a  gorgeous  cargo  for  our  Master  in  Madrid; 

There  are  rubies  like  a  nigger's  head,  and  ingots  by  the  score; 
Amulets  of  gold  and  gems,  and  anklets  in  a  pyramid; 

And  yellow  bars  piled  thick  and  high  against  the  iron  door. 

Oh,  Morgan'' s  men  are  out  for  yon  ; 

And  Blackbeard — buccaneer  ! 
A  score  of  pirates  wait  for  you 
With  torture  and  with  hate  for  you. 

And  not  a  touch  of  fear  ! 

We  had  to  be  a  trifle  harsh  to  earn  this  honest  hoard; 

But  racks  and  thumbscrews  did  the  trick,  persuading  with  their  pain 
The  frightened  natives  to  reveal  what  we  have  now  on  board; — 

And  we're  sailing  with  our  treasure  for  the  mighty  King  of  Spain ! 


0//,  Morgan's  men  are  out  for  you; 

A  nd  Blackbeard — buccaneer  I 
A  score  of  pirates  wait  for  you 
With  torture  and  with  hate  for  you, 

And  not  a  touch  of  fear  I 


'The  last  one  of  'em  in  line  was  arguin'  with  a  big  yeller  varmint  that  was  a  ridin'  him." — Page  172. 


ON    THE    ALTAR    OF    HUNGER 


By   Hugh   Wiley 


Illustrations  by  A.  B.   Frost 


N  the  darkness  of  the  pilot- 
house  Captain  Dave 
reached  for  the  signal-bells 
and  lined  up  for  the  swing 
around  Paddy  Hen  Point. 
He  stilled  the  roaring  ex- 
hausts with  a  symphony  of  commands  to 
the  striker  in  the  engine-room.  Out  of 
the  abrupt  silence,  to  the  slowly  attuning 
ear,  there  presently  came  the  lesser  noises 
of  the  Mississippi  night;  the  whine  of  a 
mosquito;  voices  on  the  lower  deck;  the 
patter  of  the  dynamo  engine;  the  clank  of 
a  pawl  on  the  capstan ;  a  siphon  gargling 
the  bilge-water  out  of  a  leaking  barge. 

The  undulating  wake  traced  by  the 
Gilmore  on  the  glide  of  the  surface  water 
merged  into  a  curving  pool.  Into  this 
mirrored  plane  pattered  the  drip  from  the 
wheel-arms.  Quickly  then  there  came 
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the  gong,  ''Stand  by!" — the  jingle, 
twice,  "Astern,  slow."  The  big  stern- 
wheeler  and  her  ten-acre  brood  of  coal 
barges  answered  reluctantly  and  with  the 
patronizing  condescension  of  greatness 
bowing  to  authority,  but  finally  obeyed 
the  insistent  pull  of  the  swinging  rudders. 
She  pierced  the  bank  of  shadows  which 
the  guest  of  the  pilot  had  fixed  as  the 
shore-line.  Then,  below,  there  rang  the 
signal,  "Full  ahead!"  and  the  measured 
surge  of  the  engines  gave  way  to  the  tense 
vibrations  that  the  living,  leaping  steam 
imparts  to  all  that  complex  fabric  of  the 
structure  which  it  drives.  Out  of  the 
shadows,  clear  of  the  menace  of  the  black 
shore-line,  following  true  to  the  arc  of  the 
circle  of  Captain  Dave's  experience,  the 
Gilmore  shaped  fair  for  the  quartering 
four  miles  to  the  head  of  Sycamore  Bend. 
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The  guest  in  the  pilot-house  drew  a  long 
and  thankful  breath  and  tried  again,  with 
narrowed  eyes,  to  look  into  and  through 
the  shadows  that  masked  the  shore-line. 
He  failed. 

"Time  to  look  through  them  shadders 
is  in  daylight,  when  they  ain't  any.  An' 
then  remember  what  you  seen  next  time 
you  make  the  run — an'  run  true  to  your 
rememberin's,"  explained  Captain  Dave. 

The  door  of  the  pilot-house  opened,  and 
out  of  the  night  there  entered  a  white- 
coated  pool-player,  shipped  on  as  waiter. 
He  carried  the  ten-o'clock  ''coffee"  for 
the  pilot  and  the  pilot's  guest.  Captain 
Dave  eliminated  a  large  denatured  chew 
of  fine-cut  and  absorbed  his  coffee.  The 
remainder  of  the  menu  he  ignored.  Well 
enough  for  women  and  ci\il  engineers 
and  guests — these  salads  and  sand- 
wiches and  junk  of  a  similar  nature,  but 
for  a  pilot,  a  Mississippi  pilot,  coffee,  to- 
bacco, and  quinine,  traditional  necessi- 
ties only,  evade  the  restrictions  of  caste. 
Indulgence  ruined  the  most  promising 
young  pilot  on  the  lower  river.  He  turned 
his  appetite  loose,  took  to  hotel  grub, 
began  saving  his  money,  and  before  any- 
thing could  be  done  for  him  he  owned  a 
farm  and  two  steamboats,  and  lived  in  his 
own  house  in  St.  Louis,  a  prosperous  and 
horrible  example  to  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration of  river-men. 

"While  back,  though,"  continued  Cap- 
tain Dave,  'T  wa'n't  so  puttickler  of  my 
health.  I  w^as  in  a  fix  about  sLx  bends  be- 
low here,  where  I'd  'a'  gave  my  cribbage- 
board  for  one  o'  them  there  sanwidges. 
or  Mississippi  sufferin'  f 'um  enlargement 
o'  her  headwaters,  and  me  and  Lafe  Davis 
and  Cap'n  Ed  ^litchell  was  numbered 
with  the  marooned  but  hopeless  flood  Wc- 
tims,  starvin'  to  death  complete.  We 
was  official  guardeens  of  the  remains  of 
the  guv'ment  fleet  at  Memphis,  an' 
hadn't  anything  to  eat  'ceptin'  a  young 
camel.  We  was  in  a  embarrassin'  fix, 
bein'  Shriners  and  unwillin'  to  promote 
the  assassination,  but  finally  a  ol'  nigger 
we  had  with  us,  up  and  barbecued  the 
critter,  and  as  soon  as  we  seed  where  sym- 
pathy wouldn't  help  the  camel  any,  we 
in  and  et  him.  Lafe  and  Ed  was  gettin' 
pretty  ornery  to'ard  the  last,  anyway,  an' 
the  call  of  their  stomachs  was  a-gittin'  the 
best  of  'em.    When  I  seed  that  camel  or 


nigger  was  elected  I  figgered  that  camel- 
ism  was  a  shade  better  than " 


"Did  your  tobacco  taste  bitter,"  the 
guest  interrupted,  "like  cocaine  or  any- 
thing? Were  you  out  in  the  sun  much 
to-day,  or  am  I  a  tourist?" 

The  air  carried  an  atomized  snort  of 
fine-cut,  expelled  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  starboard  sand-box,  and  Captain 
Dave  was  silent. 

"Senile  depravity!"  mused  the  guest, 
and  then  the  caution  born  of  long  asso- 
ciation with  Captain  Dave  checked  the 
criticism  that  was  framing  in  caustic  syl- 
lables. 

"How  old  did  you  say  this  young  calf 
was?"  asked  the  guest  in  a  tentative  ef- 
fort toward  peace. 

Memor}^  of  a  bent  but  unbroken  friend- 
ship presently  had  its  effect  on  Captain 
Dave. 

"Camel,  I  sez,  and  camel  she  be.  He 
was  a  yearlin'  camel,  with  an  upper  lip 
like  your  own,  only  not  so  thirsty-lookin' 
and  hairless.  It  could  just  as  well  been 
zebra  or  monkey,  or,  or — or  anything, 
because  I'm  a  liar  by  choice,  an'  they  was 
plenty  to  pick  from,  but  I'd  rather  tell 
you  nothin'  but  the  truth.  It  will  be 
warped  out  of  shape  bad  enough  by  the 
time  your  paper  gets  it,  anyway.  An' 
Deelayno  got  paid  good  government  cash 
for  his  camel." 

"Where  did  this  rouster  of  a  Delano 
sneak  aboard?"  the  guest  asked  scepti- 
cally. 

"He  was  the  Irish-Italian,  sole  owner 
an'  proprietor  of  the  camel  before  we 
took  him  off  his  hands.  He  was  cap- 
tain of  a  side-wheel  collection  of  dum' 
broots  entitled  'Deelayno's  Mammoth 
^lenagerie.'  He  had  a  yellow  dimund  an' 
cuffs  and  a  mustash.  He  cruised  around 
the  Illinois  corn  belt  long  enough  to  foul 
up  on  a  string  of  financial  snags,  feed- 
bills  an'  the  like.  Backin'  around  one 
mornin'  in  the  Eg^-pt  country-  below  Ches- 
ter, he  let  go  both  lead-lines  and  fetches 
up  a  no-bottom  soundin'  in  his  treasur}- 
department.  The  dago  in  him  says, 
'Quit,'  and  tempts  him  to  hit  the  poker 
circuit  at  Hot  Springs,  but  the  Irish  in 
him  was  for  killin'  off  the  landlord  of  the 
liver\'-stable  where  the  mammoth  outfit 
had  dropped  anchor.  He  compromised 
bv  makin'  a  fool  of  himself,  and  sold  two 


"They  went  after  it  so  fast  it  like  to  drug  the  old  man  into  the  river." — Page  175. 


of  his  hay-burnin'  elephants  for  three 
thousand  dollars,  f .  o.  b.  Cairo,  Illinois. 

"The  hull  of  the  Belle  of  Dixie  that 
used  to  run  in  the  Anchor  Line  was  rot- 
tin'  her  timbers  below  the  landin'  at  Ches- 
ter an'  dreamin'  of  better  days.  She 
was  too  roundin'  in  the  guards  for  a  wharf - 
boat  an'  too  light  built  for  a  freight-barge, 
an'  generally  useless,  so  Deelayno  bought 
her.  Pretty  soon  he  had  a  bull  gang  at 
work  strippin'  her  from  wheel-houses  to 
rudders,  and  in  a  little  while  there  wasn't 
nothing  left  on  deck  but  her  hog-chains 
and  some  outboard  stanchions  an'  some 
oil  stains  where  the  nigger  oilers  used  to 
paint  up  her  engine-room  chasin'  her 
cross-heads  with  their  oil-cans. 

''Then  these  here  hand-axe  experts 
framed  a  fleet  of  bull  pens  on  deck,  with 
gangways  fore  and  aft,  and  tacked  a  light 
pine  roof  over  the  whole  works  to  keep  the 
tropical  animals  from  gettin'  sunstruck. 
The  old  Belle  woke  up  and  realized  that, 
instead  of  bein'  the  virtuous  craft  that 
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went  to  sleep  in  the  late  eighties,  she  was 
nothin'  more  than  a  screamin'  hag  of  a 
red-hulled  circus  boat.  Her  remorse  w^as 
terrible  to  see.  Some  say  that  it  drove 
her  to  suicide,  and  some  holds  that  her 
first  sweetheart,  the  old  river,  killed  her. 
I  don't  know  nothin'  about  that,  but  any- 
w^ay  she  died  mighty  soon  after  her  red 
paint  became  noticed  by  respectable 
boats.  Well,  after  she  was  all  painted  up, 
this  here  Deelayno  shipped  on  a  crew  of 
horse-marines  to  chaperon  the  remains  of 
his  mammoth  outfit,  and  bought  himself 
a  little  towboat.  These  here  members 
of  his  crew  was  used  to  livery-stable  rou- 
tine and  discipline,  and  some  of  'em  took 
to  the  water  palace  under  a  slow  bell. 
Two  or  three  of  'em  walked  overboard  in 
their  sleep  and  gummed  up  the  christen- 
in',  but  pretty  soon  Deelayno  got  things 
lined  out  and  cut  loose  head-lines  and 
head-liners  for  a  whirlwind  tour  of  the 
river  towns. 

''  At  the  first  few  landin's  this  here  float- 
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ing  grafter  accumulated  considerable 
loose  change  from  the  brunette  Republi- 
cans an'  poor  whites  that  swarmed  aboard 
when  he  dropped  his  stagin',  but  along  in 
June  the  cotton  begun  to  claim  the  atten- 
tions of  his  prospective  victims  and  the 
cash  receipts  begun  to  droop  an'  die. 
About  that  time  the  snows  up  north  be- 
gun slushin'  under  the  sun,  and  the  cloud- 
burst season  opened  in  full  vigor  through 
Iowa,  ISIissouri,  Illinois,  and  all  way 
landin's.  The  mule  pilot  that  was  ad- 
miral of  Deelayno's  squadron,  bein'  un- 
able to  carry  more  than  sixty  pounds  in 
his  boilers  without  springin'  his  mud- 
drums,  sized  up  the  situation,  landed  at 
Pecan  Point,  and  made  fast  with  all  the 
lines  he  carried.  Then  he  quit.  Dee- 
layno  let  the  dago  part  of  himself  froth  at 
the  mouth  for  quite  a  while,  and  then  the 
accumulatin'  drift  an'  yellow  water,  an' 


the  reports  of  levees  bu'stin'  down  the 
river,  convinced  him  that  land  was  a  safe 
place  for  the  Irish.  He  turned  all  hands 
loose  on  shore-leave  except  a  watchman 
that  he  left  on  board  to  feed  the  animals, 
and  hunted  up  a  poker  game  in  the  little 
town. 

''The  old  river  got  so  high  that  it 
looked  like  she  was  usin'  up  all  the  wa- 
ter in  the  world.  Then  she  turned  in 
and  perduced  a  five-foot  raise  overnight. 
Some  of  us  captains  on  the  government 
fleet  at  West  jNIemphis  had  seen  consid- 
erable high  water,  but  a  day  or  two  after 
the  distress  reports  begun  to  come  in 
from  the  Arkansas  bottoms  and  the  east- 
shore  levee  country  this  flood  looked  like 
a  record-breaker.  The  eighty-foot  spars 
runnin'  from  the  decks  of  the  barges  and 
drivers  in  the  fleet  to  the  river  bank  be- 
gun to  get  too  short.     The  banks  went 
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out  of  sight  in  twenty  feet  of  water,  and 
there  was  no  land  in  sight  closer  than  the 
Memphis  bluffs.  Then  most  of  the  spars 
tripped,  and  we  was  swingin'  on  the  head- 
lines, with  every  now  and  then  a  dead-man 
pullin'  out  and  slackin'  up  all  the  spring- 
lines  in  sight.  On  Sunday  mornin'  the 
mail-tug  come  racin'  across  from  Mem- 
phis with  telegraphic  orders  for  every 
available  steamer  to  head  down-stream 
into  the  levee  district  where  people  was 
livin'  in  trees.  The  steamboats  and  tugs 
and  tenders  all  coaled  up  an'  took  off 
down-stream  on  a  life-savin'  expedition. 
Me  and  Lafe  Davis,  better  known  as 
the  Baptist  Pilot,  Cap'n  Ed  Mitchell,  a 
couple  of  engineers,  and  about  a  dozen 
niggers  was  left  in  charge  of  the  two  or 
three  million  dollars'  worth  of  barges  and 
pile-drivers  and  quarter-boats  that  made 
up  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  The  pile-drivers 
was  at  the  for'd  end  of  this  string,  ketch- 
in'  most  of  the  drift ;  then  come  our  quar- 
ter-boat, and  at  the  aft  end  was  the  nig- 
ger quarter-boat,  cut  off  from  ours  by  a 
couple  of  coal-barges. 

"Sunday  night  found  us  busy  holdin' 
services  up  for'd  on  the  drivers,  polin'  off 
drift.  It  got  to  comin'  so  thick  that  us 
captains  almost  took  a  hand  ourselves — 
that'll  give  you  an  idee  how  bad  it  was. 

"As  close  as  I  can  figger,  I'd  guess  it 
was  about  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight 
that  Deelayno's  Mammoth  ^lenagerie 
parted  her  head-lines  an'  other  home  ties 
an'  started  down  the  river  from  Pecan 
Point.  The  animal  guardeen  of  Dee- 
layno's was  controllin'  things  with  a  bot- 
tle of  squirrel  whiskey.  This  didn't  seem 
to  help  things  much  until  he  had  drifted 
about  eight  miles.  Then  the  ark  lined 
up  for  the  Memphis  bridge  and  headed 
straight  for  the  cuttin'  edge  of  the  Arkan- 
sas pier.  This  here  guardeen  of  the  ani- 
mals seen  what  was  due  to  happen,  an' 
he  drunk  the  remainin'  part  of  the  whis- 
key in  a  hurry.  It  give  him  nerve  enough 
to  let  him  unlock  the  gates  of  the  animal 
dens.  Then  he  accumulated  one  of  these 
here  high-floatin',  heavy-set  circus  horses 
and  him  and  this  steed  went  overboard. 
They  made  the  Memphis  side,  ten  miles 
down-stream.  As  soon  as  he  landed  he 
started  dryin'  himself  out  walkin'  to 
Memphis,  leadin'  the  horse.  Him  and 
himself  had  an  awful  struggle  on  the  way 


back  to  town  on  the  question  of  tele- 
phonin'  Deelayno  the  news  that  the 
trained  income-bearin'  stock  was  swim- 
min'  for  New  Orleans  when  last  sighted, 
but  finally  the  worst  side  of  him  won  out 
and  he  took  real  pleasure  in  tellin'  Dee- 
layno the  discouragin'  details.  As  soon 
as  Deelayno  gets  word  of  the  break-up 
he  started  down-stream  in  his  little  tow- 
boat,  figgerin'  on  salvagin'  as  many  of  the 
critters  as  he  could  locate. 

"In  the  meantime,  back  on  the  ark  the 
animals  poured  out  into  the  gangways  as 
soon  as  the  gates  was  unlocked,  an'  be- 
gan mixin'  things  up  an'  tryin'  to  decide 
which  of  their  little  playmates  they'd  eat 
first — sociable-like.  Then  the  whole  she- 
bang hit  the  bridge-pier  an'  their  mutual 
grievances  was  sort  of  drowned  under  a 
common  peril  of  eighty  feet  of  twelve- 
mile  water.  The  old  Belle  consigned  her 
cargo  to  the  mercy  of  the  yellow  eddies, 
rolled  over  on  her  side,  an'  began  her  last 
long  sleep  in  the  compassionate  arms  of 
the  big  river.  The  animals  hadn't  no 
choice.  The  old  lion  let  a  couple  o'  roars 
outen  his  insides,  like  the  Rees  Lee  chimin' 
a  port-side  passin'  whistle,  an'  made  his 
dive. 

"Down  on  the  drivers,  where  I  was 
encouragin'  the  niggers  with  the  flat  side 
of  a  barrel  stave  and  a  few  brief  words 
of  advice,  I  heard  this  here  lion's  siren 
boomin'  through  the  dawn.  'Relief  boat 
at  last,  thank  God ! '  thinks  I.  I  went 
back  on  the  run  an'  woke  up  Cap'n  Ed 
and  Lafe  and  shook  out  the  two  engi- 
neers. They  was  all  sleepin'  in  their 
clothes,  ready  for  a  quick  turnout.  Lafe 
an'  Ed  an'  me  lined  up  on  deck  for'd,  a 
bulgin'  our  eyes  out  through  the  mornin' 
fog  that  laid  driftin'  along  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  tryin'  to  locate  the  relief 
boat.  All  of  a  sudden  the  fog  up  for'd 
began  spoutin'  niggers.  They  was  comin' 
our  way  an'  workin'  at  it  hard.  The  last 
one  of  'em  in  line  was  arguin'  with  a  big 
yeller  varmint  that  was  a  ridin'  him. 
Cap'n  Ed  started  for  'em  on  the  run,  in- 
tendin'  to  crowd  'em  back  to  work  be- 
cause we  couldn't  take  no  chances  on  the 
drift.  I  figgered  I  was  goin'  crazy  with 
responsibility.  Then  I  seen  a  mule  on  the 
aft  end  of  the  closest  pile-driver,  with 
white  stripes  goin'  round  an'  round  him. 
I  turned  to  Cap'n  Lafe.    'Lafe,'  says  I, 
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*man  to  man,  did  I  or  did  I  not  borrv' 
your  whiskey  off  en  you  this  mornin'?' 
Lafe  steps  to  the  rail  to  spit  before  re- 
plying him  bein'  at  work  on  his  ante- 
breakfast  chew  an'  speechless  with  nach- 
eral  leaf.  He  spits  square  in  the  eye 
of  a  first-class  anaconda  snake  that  was 
slitherin'  around  in  the  water  alongside. 
Lafe  seen  this  snake — -and  seen  him 
plenty.  The  snake  was  forty  feet  longer 
than  a  piece  of  rope  an'  as  big  around  as 
a  cow.  Lafe  started  to  pray.  He  prayed 
real  loud  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
the  human  in  him  caught  up  with  the 
Baptist  part  an'  he  begun  cussin'.  He 
swallered  his  tobacco,  which  had  been 
garghn'  up  his  language  considerable,  an' 
started  after  my  shotgun  which  was  lent 
to  one  of  the  boys  down  the  river. 

"Then  out  of  the  fog  an'  driftin'  close, 


just  missin'  us  by  the  length  of  an  oar, 
there  comes  the  wreck  of  the  Belle.  I  seen 
the  starboard  advertisin',  and  got  a  flash 
of  'Delano's  Mammoth  ^Iexagerie' 
painted  on  her,  and  sized  things  up  with 
considerable  rehef.  There  was  a  couple 
of  monkeys  and  some  other  little  furrin' 
animals  a  ridin'  high  on  the  wreck  and 
complainin'  that  the  place  seemed  less 
homelike  every  minute. 

''The  niggers  got  past  Cap'n  Ed,  and 
when  the  wreck  of  the  Belle  swung  into 
the  blanket  of  fog  they  was  aft  on  their 
own  quarter-boat.  Ed  came  back,  and 
we  both  thought  of  the  probabiUty  of  the 
big  animals  from  the  menagerie  havin' 
landed  up  for'd.  We  had  guessed  it  right. 
The  big  job  was  to  cut  the  gang^vay  be- 
tween us  an'  them  before  they  found  it.  I 
slung  a  turn  or  two  of  the  stagin'  falls 
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around  the  little  capstan  that  was  settin' 
aft  o'  the  bitts,  and  heaved  in  enough 
slack  to  clear  the  outboard  end  of  the 
stagin'  that  bridged  the  gap  to  the  deck 
of  the  last  pile-driver.  When  she  cleared, 
Ed  swung  her  outboard.  I  grabbed  an 
axe  an'  cut  the  falls,  an'  stagin'  an'  all 
goes  overboard  with  a  splash. 

''This  here  business  cut  us  off  from  the 
menagerie  that  was  beginnin'  to  be  fes- 
tooned over  the  driver  fleet,  and  left  'em 
marooned  complete  except  for  two  or 
three  head-lines  that  run  to  the  drivers 
from  the  quarter-boat. 

"Then  Ed  and  me  went  above  and 
into  the  cabin.  Cap'n  Lafe  was  fightin' 
through  the  Celt-Drool  part  of  a  hundred- 
pound  cyclopedy,  lookin'  for  some  en- 
lightenin'  remarks  on  delirium  tremens. 
I  headed  him  into  'circus,'  and  remarked 
to  Ed  that  Lafe  would  have  to  wear  his 
halo  on  a  pair  of  horns  if  his  Baptist  ten- 
dencies ever  got  him  crowned.  Ed  lis- 
tened to  Lafe  cussin'  for  a  minute  and 
agreed  with  me. 

"Then  the  three  captains  of  us  and  the 
two  engineers,  and  old  Dad  Pepper,  the 
nigger  chambermaid — a  male  in  spite  of 
title  and  occupation — sets  down  an'  goes 
into  a  council  of  war.  We  got  to  arguin' 
pretty  loud,  but  mighty  soon  the  me- 
nagerie starts  out  on  a  breakfast  anthem 
up  for'd,  an'  drowned  us  out.  Cap'n  Ed 
gets  fidgety  an'  goes  aft  to  roust  out  the 
desertin'  drift  handlers  an'  to  get  'em 
busy  on  the  lines  an'  cables  such  as  was 
holdin'.  In  a  minute  he  busted  back 
into  the  council,  heavin'  and  rattlin'  in 
his  chest.  '  Niggers  is  gone  ! '  he  yells. 
'Quarter-boat  an'  fuel-barges  is  adrift 
and  swingin'  out  o'  sight  round  Sandy 
Bend!' 

"  We  settled  down  to  some  heavy  think- 
in'.  The  lion  let  a  roar  out  of  himself  to 
remind  us  of  our  troubles,  and  the  drift 
kept  pilin'  up.  We  knowed  that  a  lit- 
tle more  of  it  would  bring  them  drivers 
and  the  accumulated  menagerie  a  bustin' 
down  on  us,  and  the  place  was  plenty 
crowded  as  it  was.  We  went  into  execu- 
tive session,  me  takin'  command  as  senior 
officer  present.  We  was  all  scared  and 
formal  and  reg'lar.  Cap'n  Lafe  rose  up 
on  his  hind  legs,  tremblin'  a  little,  an' 
proposes  that  we  seek  freedom  an'  safety 
by  cuttin'  loose  an'  driftin'  away  from  the 


up-stream  jungle.  This  would  have  been 
showin'  the  same  common  sense  that  the 
niggers  used  w^hen  they  cut  loose,  but 
Cap'n  Ed,  stickin'  true  to  the  regelations 
an'  rules,  up  an'  lands  on  him.  'I  hired 
out  to  Uncle  Sam  to  be  a  capting  on  this 
here  fleet,  an'  floatin'  Hades  though  she 
be,  I  ain't  aimin'  to  be  destroyin'  no 
property  nor  a  cuttin'  of  none  adrift,  nor 
o'  lettin'  none  be  cut  if  I  can  help  it.' 
He  snorted  and  set  down. 

"I  squinted  up  at  the  transom  lights. 
A  couple  of  green-headed  parrots  was  a 
peekin'  in  at  the  perceedin's.  'Thank 
God  that  lions  ain't  got  no  wings,'  thinks 
I,  and  then  Lafe  got  up  and  the  Baptist 
in  him  was  a  boilin'  over. 

"'This  here  perfessional  hero  on  my 
left,'  he  begins,  'is  set  on  savin'  a  couple 
o'  hemp  lines  at  the  risk  o'  losin'  consid- 
erable hooman  life.  There  ain't  nothin' 
about  that  in  the  official  reg'lations,  an' 
me  for  one  is  in  favor  o'  cuttin'  loose  now, 
sudden,  an'  trustin'  to  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  includin'  pilots  an'  other  dummed 
animils,  to  fetch  us  safe  into  the  harbor 
of ' 

" '  Try  it  on  the  lion,  Daniel ! '  sings  out 
Cap'n  Ed.  Just  then  a  parrot  up  aloft 
recovered  some  of  his  circus  words. 
'  Hey,  rube  !  Hey,  rube  !  Soak  the  lousy 
bull ! '  he  squawks,  hoarse-like,  and  we  all 
begins  to  laugh  at  Lafe.  Finally  Lafe 
started  a  crooked  sort  of  a  smile,  and  the 
battle  was  side-tracked  with  us  all  start- 
in'  in  an'  forgivin'  our  enemies.  Then  we 
decided  that  the  best  way  out  of  it  was 
for  one  of  us  to  make  a  try  at  the  Mem- 
phis shore  in  a  skiff.  Lafe  immediately 
elected  himself  for  the  trial,  bein'  a  young 
and  vigorous  hero  when  there  was  a 
chance  of  escapin'  any  real  trouble.  He 
changed  his  mind  as  soon  as  we  found 
out  that  they  ain't  no  skiff  there  except- 
in'  a  little  round-bottomed,  clinker-built 
toy  like  they  have  in  parks.  Then  Cap'n 
Ed  volunteered  to  take  a  chance.  He 
stepped  into  this  skiff  and  run  his  homely 
foot  through  the  bottom  of  it,  and  Hked 
to  drowned  before  we  could  get  a  heavin'- 
line  around  him. 

"We  give  up  this  project  and  tried  a 
new  tack  by  electin'  Dad  Pepper  to  swim 
the  river.  We  give  him  his  orders  accord- 
ingly, which  he  takes.  He  went  into 
a   stateroom   and   stripped   naked,   and 
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started  to  oil  hisself  down  like  a  perfes- 
sional  swimmer.  All  of  a  sudden  he  re- 
membered the  big  anaconda  snake  that 
Lafe  spit  on,  and  right  there  Dad  Pepper 
decided  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to 
get  real  sick  before  he  got  to  where  the 
snake  could  make  him  sicker.    Accord- 


nigger.  He  begun  to  howl,  not  rightly  in- 
terpretin'  our  looks.  So  we  sent  him  be- 
low, and  he  hauled  all  the  meat  outen  the 
ice-chest,  and  all  the  vegetables  and  such 
truck,  and  carried  'em  up  for VI.  We  give 
him  orders  to  feed  the  animils  an'  left 
him.    He  bunched  up  all  the  vegetables 
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ingly  he  was  hit  immediate  with  a  bafflin' 
misery  that  got  him  fore  and  aft.  We 
gave  him  a  cupful  o'  castor-oil,  humane- 
like,  and  forgot  him  whilst  castin'  about 
for  some  new  channel  outen  our  troubles. 
By  that  time  it's  eight  o'clock,  and  a 
beautiful  June  mornin' — on  land.  The 
animils  up  for'd  began  to  miss  their  break- 
fast and  complained  about  it  in  a  language 
that  conveys  their  meanin'  perfect. 

"  '  Purty  soon  they'll  be  hungry  enough 
to  eat  each  other,'  says  Cap'n  Ed,  and 
that  cheers  us  up  a  little  until  we  figger 
out  that  we'll  have  a  champeen  to  deal 
with,  sooner  or  later,  accordin'  to  the 
survival-o'-the-fittest  theory.  Only  one 
thing  to  it — they  has  to  be  fed.  We  de- 
cided this  in  council  and  looked  at  the 
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and  heave-d  'em  over  to  the  driver.  The 
lion  and  the  tiger — fine,  hairy  devils  they 
was — cast  scornful  looks  at  the  garden- 
truck,  but  w^hen  Dad  Pepper  throwed  'em 
the  first  chunk  of  meat  on  the  end  of  a 
light  line  they  went  after  it  so  fast  it  like 
to  drug  the  old  man  into  the  river,  line 
and  all  bein'  accepted.  Well,  this  old  fool 
oversteps  his  orders  and  sacrifices  all  the 
grub  on  board  while  we  was  debatin'  some 
way  outen  our  accumulatin'  troubles,  and 
by  the  time  we  got  to  where  we  was  think- 
in'  about  a  little  grub  for  ourselves  they 
wa'n't  nothin'  left  'ceptin'  a  Httle  coffee 
and  some  salt  an'  pepper. 

''In  council  assembled,  Cap'n  Ed  pro- 
poses that  the  second  engineer  try  a  swim 
for  it — him  bein'  slim  and  a  good  swim- 
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mer  and  generally  useless  as  a  engineer. 
We  argues  that  the  anaconda  is  forty 
miles  down-stream  anyhow  by  this  time, 
and,  bein'  that  this  engineer  had  made 
a  verbal  hero  of  himself  in  the  past  hour 
or  two,  he  decided  to  back  up  his  remarks 
with  action.  This  he  don't  feel  like  doin' 
until  he  can  get  his  courage  up  to  the 
bilin'-point,  which  he  proposes  to  do  with 
a  few  drinks  of  liquor.  We  turned  in 
and  perduced  the  remains  of  our  various 
flasks  and  bottles,  and  the  result  is  about 
enough  to  get  a  Democrat  talkative — 
three  small  drinks.  So  we  reinforced  this 
with  a  pint  of  Jamaica  ginger  and  two  bot- 
tles of  lemon  extract.  The  hero  started 
in,  and  pretty  soon  we  seen  that  we  over- 
done it  again,  for  when  we  looked  around 
for  him  he  was  layin'  in  a  stateroom, 
drunk  as  a  goat.  With  this  blow  our 
last  hope  faded,  an'  the  drift  was  pilin' 
up. 

"About  noon  we  was  starvin'  to  death, 
more  from  the  lack  of  a  chance  to  eat 
than  from  any  regular  eatin'  habit,  but 
we  was  ravenous  in  our  heads,  no  mat- 
ter what  our  stummicks  was  thinkin'.  I 
finally  fell  in  an'  consented  with  my  offi- 
cial approval  to  havin'  a  try  at  some  of 
the  eatable  wild  beasts  that  was  roamin' 
around  over  the  driver  fleet.    We  all  as- 


sembled up  for'd  with  a  couple  of  heavin'- 
lines.  The  menagerie  was  restless  and 
millin'  around  so  that  we  had  no  trouble 
gettin'  plenty  of  action  at  the  merry-go- 
round.  Out  of  the  whole  bunch,  though, 
we  couldn't  select  any  toothsome  beast 
except  the  antelope — without  countin' 
the  bear.  The  bear  was  welcome  to  his 
liberty  as  long  as  he  could  keep  it  out  of 
the  front  paws  of  the  tiger.  Pretty  soon 
Cap'n  Lafe  aimed  at  the  antelope  with 
his  heavin'-line  and  managed  to  drop  his 
loop  over  the  young  camel.  Over  the  side 
we  hauled  the  brute.  Heavin'  him  up 
over  the  five-foot  guards  of  our  quarter- 
boat  liked  to  choked  him  to  death,  so  that 
by  the  time  we  got  him  on  deck  he  was 
bein'  showered  with  quite  a  lot  of  sym- 
pathy. Dad  Pepper  was  standin'  ready 
with  an  axe,  but  Cap'n  Ed  promised  to 
kill  the  ol'  nigger  if  he  made  so  much  as 
one  pass  at  the  poor,  dumb  camel. 

"This  here  sympathy  for  the  camel 
lasted  about  five  minutes,  and  right  then 
I  give  old  mister  chambermaid  some  or- 
ders that  was  orders.  The  immejit  re- 
sults was  five  guv'ment  men  eatin'  camel- 
steaks  faster'n  Dad  Pepper  could  cook 
'em — faster'n  a  dog  could  eat  liver.  They 
tasted  like  a  beautiful  dream,  like  camel- 
steaks  ought  to  taste.    They  changes  us 
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*' Holdin'  on  tight  to  the  old  beast's  mane  .  .  .  cuffs,  diamond,  and  mustash,  was  Deelayno." 
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from  cross-grained  old  pirates  to  regular 
human  bein's  in  ten  minutes. 

"After  the  first  big  rush  we  began  de- 
batin'  out  our  idees.  The  world  looked 
brighter,  and  we  decided  that  waitin' 
was  about  all  we  could  do,  that  bein' 
generally  the  easiest  thing  to  start  at 
after  you  get  a  big  meal  into  you.  So 
we  was  waitin' — comfortable.    We  waited 


all  peaceful  an'  comfortable  for  about 
three  minutes  or  so,  and  then  the  head- 
lines for'd  of  the  drivers  busted.  The 
next  thing  come  a  boomin'  and  a  crackin', 
and  the  pile-driver  fleet  floated  down  onto 
us.  When  the  drivers  hit  us  the  fleet  of 
'em  broke  up.  Two  or  three  of  'em  would 
hang  on  the  port  side,  balancin'  two  or 
three  that  would  be  swingin'  on  the  star- 
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board.  Then  their  lines  would  part  and 
away  they'd  go.  When  all  the  roarin'  and 
crashin'  and  poppin'  was  over,  and  we 
was  figgerin'  what  a  simple  thing  Ufe  was 
a  gettin'  to  be,  and  thankin'  the  Lord  that 
the  menagerie  was  driftin'  down  the  river 
away  from  us,  and  that  our  own  lines 
was  holdin',  we  woke  up. 

"We  w^oke  up  quick,  because  the  lion 
walked  into  the  door  of  the  cabin.  I 
jumped  thirty  feet  from  a  settin'  start 
and  landed  back  of  a  locked  door  in  my 
own  stateroom.  With  all  of  that  record- 
breakin',  though,  Lafe  an'  Ed  was  there 
ahead  of  me.  Ed  and  me  looked  at  each 
other.  Then  we  looked  at  Lafe.  He  was 
prayin'  again,  and  prayin'  good  and  hard 
and  loud.  Ed  and  me  waited  for  him  to 
finish,  meanwhile  lockin'  the  outboard 
door  an'  castin'  our  eyes  around  for  some- 
thin'  to  kill  a  lion  with.  All  of  a  sudden 
the  lion  heard  Lafe  and  come  up  to  the 
inside  door  of  our  stateroom  and  joined  in 
the  chorus  of  the  prayin'  with  a  hearty 
bass  roar  that  shook  Lafe's  upper  teeth 
out  onto  the  floor.  They  was  false  teeth, 
but  he  done  well  without  'em.  He  hung 
a  couple  o'  tons  on  the  safety  valve  of  his 
verbosity  and  started  out  stronger  than 
the  lion — like  there  never  had  been  any 
real  prayin'  done  before.  It  was  queer  to 
hear  him  chewin'  his  words  w^ithout  the 
upper  teeth.  He  got  so  eloquent  that  he 
begun  to  consider  himself  the  champeen 
prayerist  of  the  known  world,  and  me  and 
Ed  was  beginnin'  to  admire  part  of  what 
he  was  sayin',  w^hen  all  of  a  sudden  this 
here  sand-bar  Baptist  swings  into  the 
grandest  string  of  eighteen-carat  cuss- 
words  we'd  ever  heard.  He  changed  his 
style  quick  an'  surprisin',  like  a  boiler  ex- 
plodin'.  He  was  on  his  knees  lookin'  up 
at  the  transom  light  over  the  outside  door, 
from  whence  was  comin'  his  inspiration, 
when  into  the  transom  drifted  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  our  old  friend  the  ana- 
conda snake.  Lafe  finished  his  oration 
on  his  stummick,  under  my  bed.  Me  and 
Ed  joined  him  there.  Ed  was  a  little  older 
than  I  was  and  some  dazed  with  the  sud- 
den change  in  Lafe's  oration,  and  so  he 
drawed  the  outside  edge  of  our  retreat. 
Pretty  soon  he  begun  to  pass  the  word  to 
the  two  of  us  on  the  inside.  Snake  bulle- 
tins, they  sure  was,  fresh  from  the  ob- 
server.   Shaller,  at  first,  like  crossin'  some 


of  the  upper  river  bars,  and  then  the 
soundin's  got  deeper. 

"'Head  an'  two  feet  of  um,  green  and 
wrigglin'.' 

"  'D'ye  think  he  can  make  it  through  ? ' 
I  asks. 

" '  Make  it !  He's  makin'  it  with  every 
move,  all  flattened  out  an'  bigger'n  a  sick 
horse.    Three  feet,  scant ! ' 

"The  lion,  near  the  inside  door,  ripped 
up  a  section  of  linoleum  offen  the  floor 
and  et  it  fer  practice,  the  way  it  sounded. 

"'How  far  in  is  he  now?'  mumbles 
Lafe.  Ed  took  a  look,  after  callin'  up  all 
his  courage.  'Four  an'  a  half,  an'  com- 
in' strong,'  he  says.  'Here's  your  teeth, 
before  he  gets  'em.'  Lafe  restored  the 
teeth  to  his  face  after  I  passed  'em  over, 
and  then  he  began  grittin'  'em  and  gnash- 
in'  'em  and  takin'  all  the  comfort  he  could 
git  outen  'em.  It  was  sure  tough  on  him, 
bein'  so  mad  and  havin'  to  grit  his  gums 
together  instead  of  his  teeth.  I  figgered 
that  if  he'd  have  been  a  beaver  he  could 
have  gnawed  through  to  the  adjoinin' 
stateroom  in  a  minnit  or  two.  Havin'  the 
idee,  I  worked  on  it  quick.  'Here,'  I 
says,  'take  this  here  knife  and  cut  a 
panel  outen  that  partition  before  that 
long  green  son  of  a  gun  gets  close  enough 
to  kiss  you.'  Lafe  took  the  knife  and  be- 
gun whittlin'  like  a  crazy  man. 

" '  Six  feet ! '  yells  Ed  just  then. 

"The  lion  roared,  hardly  satisfied  with 
the  linoleum.  Lafe  broke  a  blade  of  the 
knife  just  as  he  got  half-way  around  the 
first  panel  with  a  fairly  deep  groove. 

"  'Whittle,  Lafe,  fer  God's  sake,'  I  says. 
'They  squeeze  you  to  death,  and  ol'  Ed 
is  too  fat  to  die  easy  that  way.  Let  me 
whittle.'  Lafe  was  gruntin'  and  blowin' 
sweat  and  lint  and  dust  out  of  his  eyes, 
an'  whittlin'  fast,  but  he  wouldn't  trade 
places  for  a  second.  Next  to  the  wall 
meant  first  man  out. 

" '  Six  feet  of  him  in  !  Crowd  over  a  lit- 
tle, Dave;  the  damned  thing  is  threat- 
enin'  me  with  his  eyes  ! '  yelled  Ed. 

"  The  old  lion  cut  loose  a  roar  and  made 
a  scratch  at  the  inside  door  that  jarred 
the  hinges  loose. 

"Just  then  Lafe  let  out  a  scream  that 
curled  my  hair.  He  had  the  panel  loosed 
up,  and  tore  half  of  it  out  and  looked  into 
the  next  room  and  square  into  a  pair  of 
big  green  eyes. 
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"<T-T-T-Ti-Tiger!  In  the  n-n-next 
room !  Bigger'n  a  mxtle  ! '  bu'sts  out  Laf e. 
I  laid  still  and  done  some  real  thinkin'. 
Ed  laid  his  head  down  in  his  hands  and 
closed  his  eyes.  Then  he  jumped  up  and 
grabbed  a  Uttle  chair  and  begun  whahn' 
at  the  snake.  Pretty  soon  the  snake  got 
tired  of  dodgin'  and  hooked  his  head  be- 
tween the  rungs  of  the  chair  and  folded 
the  thing  up  real  slow  and  made  good 
kindlin'  wood  out  of  it.  Ed  dropped  onto 
the  floor  and  laid  there.  Lafe  Hked  to 
shoved  me  out  into  range  of  the  snake, 
trpn'  to  back  away  from  the  little  open- 
in'  leadin'  into  the  room  where  the  tiger 
was  waitin'.  I  got  out  my  fountain  pen 
and  wrote  my  will  on  a  old  envelope.  I 
give  the  pen  to  Lafe,  and  he  wrote  his 
will.  'You  want  to  write  your  will,  Ed, 
old  boy?'  says  I.  'No,'  he  says.  'I 
been  workin'  for  the  guv'ment  too  long 
to  need  one.  Eight  feet !  Here,  eat  my 
leg  if  you  want  to,  damn  you,  eat  my  leg ! 
I  dast  you.'  The  snake  was  gettin'  about 
ready  to  call  Ed's  blufl  when  the  lion  let 
go  another  crash  at  the  door,  an'  Ed 
joined  us  again,  under  the  bed.  Seemed 
like  the  lion  shook  the  whole  boat  when 
he  hit  the  door.  He  jarred  us  so  heavy 
that  it  seemed  like  the  head-lines  lettin' 
go,  and  then  I  figgered  that  that  wouldn't 
shake  us  any. 

"The  lion  fetched  another  grand  wallop 
at  the  door,  and  a  panel  busted  in,  but 
the  lock  and  hinges  was  holdin'  fine.  I 
heard  the  head  of  the  anaconda  scrapin' 
along  on  the  floor.  The  tiger  in  the  next 
stateroom  was  lookin'  through  at  Lafe 
and  lickin'  his  chops.    Lafe  wasn't  doin' 


any  prayin'  nor  cussin'  nor  nothin' — just 
a  layin'  there  and  meditatin',  quiet. 

"The  lion  made  another  run  at  the 
door — and  come  crashin'  into  the  room. 
Somethin'  told  me  we  had  played  our 
last  hand — and  lost;  but  holdin'  on  tight 
to  the  old  beast's  mane,  talkin'  low, 
cuffs,  diamond,  and  mustash,  was  Dee- 
layno. 

"We  esteemed  that  httle  dago,  high. 
The  bump  I'd  felt,  instead  of  bein'  the 
hon  or  the  head-lines,  was  the  landin' 
alongside  of  his  little  tow-boat.  He  had 
some  of  his  trainers  with  him,  and  when 
Ed  and  Lafe  and  me  got  outside,  slow 
and  careful,  they  was  roundin'  up  the  last 
of  the  local  section  of  the  menagerie.  A 
little  sawed-off  runt  was  leadin'  the  Hon 
onto  the  boat,  leadin'  him  by  the  mane, 
and  callin'  him  pet  names.  Deelayno 
was  scratchin'  the  anaconda  on  the  back 
of  the  head  and  singin'  to  him. 

"I  walked  back  into  my  stateroom. 
Ed  was  there,  lookin'  at  the  bloody  skin 
of  the  defunct  camel.  Old  Dad  Pepper 
had  throwed  it  into  my  room  that  morn- 
in',  thinkin'  I'd  like  a  camel  rug  after  it 
was  tanned.  'Reckon  the  smell  of  the 
blood  attracted  'em,  Ed,'  says  I." 

Captain  Dave  squinted  into  the  dark- 
ness. "See  them  shadders  there — that's 
the  head  of  Sycamore  Bend." 

In  the  darkness  of  the  pilot-house  he 
reached  for  the  signal-hooks.  His  guest 
looked  deep  into  the  shadows  that  banked 
the  shore-line.  Out  of  these  shadows 
gleamed  the  eyes  of  a  lion  and  a  tiger  and 
a  snake. 
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THE    LITTLE    ROOM    OF    DREAMS 
By  Robert   Underwood  Johnson 


Next  to  the  shelving  roof  it  stood — 

My  boyhood's  cosey  bed; 
So  near  I  felt  the  serried  storm 

Go  charging  o'er  my  head. 
'Tis  fifty  smnmers,  yet  I  hear 

The  branch  against  the  pane, 
The  midnight  owl,  the  thunder  crash, 

The  rhythm  of  the  rain. 

The  golden  apples  long  desired 

Fell  thumping  from  the  trees, 
Till  Dream  transformed  them  to  the  fruit 

Of  fair  Hesperides. 
The  owl  within  his  chimney  porch 

Became  Minerva's  own, 
The  lightning  was  the  bolt  of  Jove, 

Each  tree  a  dryad's  groan. 

From  there  the  flames  of  Troy  were  seen, 

There  Salamis  was  won; 
Now  Hannibal  would  cross  the  Alps, 

And  now  Napoleon. 
On  Valley  Forge's  scene  of  prayer 

My  winter  window  gave; 
Red  Jacket  there  was  eloquent. 

And  Osceola  brave. 

Who  could  divine  that  from  my  sill 

Fought  wounded  Ivanhoe? 
That  there  I  saw  Sir  Galahad 

Gleam  in  the  moon  below? 
Who  knew  that  I  was  veteran 

Of  Bayard's  noble  strife? — 
That  there  for  many  a  hapless  maid 

I  offered  up  my  life? 

There,  too,  I  knew  the  midnight  trance 

Of  not  unwholesome  grief 
(Since  tears  for  others'  sorrow  shed 

Bring  to  our  own  relief); 
I  felt  the  lash  on  Uncle  Tom, 

And  mourned  Don  Quixote's  fall; 
With  David  wept  for  Absalom, 

With  Dombey,  Little  Paul. 
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More  oft  a  father's  bedtime  lore 

So  filled  with  joy  the  night, 
I  woke  at  dawn  from  rosy  dreams 

Expectant  of  delight. 
For  I  had  roamed  the  enchanted  wood 

With  Puck  or  Rosalind, 
Or  shared  with  dainty  Ariel 

The  visions  of  the  wind. 

II 

Another  little  bed  I  know — 

With  dreams  I  never  knew — 
That  holds  a  maid  as  brave  and  fair 

As  she  Carpaccio  drew. 
Her  fragrant  pillow  oft  I  seek 

To  find  its  magic  power, 
As  one  recalls  a  day  of  youth 

By  the  perfume  of  a  flower. 

The  beasts  that  did  my  sleep  aft'right 

Are  from  hei;  fancy  hid. 
She  finds  the  jungle  full  of  friends, 

As  Httle  MowgU  did. 
For  her  the  ^F^sop  of  our  day 

Summons  his  crafty  clan. 
The  Bluebird  is  her  happy  goal, 

Her  hero,  Peter  Pan. 

WTiat  visions  of  a  spirit- world 

About  her  slumber  float. 
Pure  as  the  Swan  whose  Silver  Knight 

Glides  in  a  silver  boat ! 
There,  too — most  blessed  of  the  dreams 

That  have  the  world  beguiled — 
An  Angel  with  a  lily  kneels 

To  greet  the  Holy  Child. 

Far  be  the  time  when  care  and  toil 

Shall  wrest  these  joys  away, 
Whereby  this  darling  of  my  blood 

IVIakes  yesterday  to-day. 
For  ah ! — so  near  the  things  that  be 

Are  to  the  things  that  seem — 
Soon  I  to  her,  as  Youth  to  m.e. 

Shall  be  a  thine:  of  dream. 
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O  Thou,  the  Father  of  us  all, 

Whose  many  mansions  wait. 
To  whose  dear  welcome  each  must  come 

A  child  at  Heaven's  gate: 
In  that  fair  house  not  made  with  hands 

Whatever  splendor  beams, 
Out  of  Thy  bounty  keep  for  me 

A  little  room  of  dreams. 


WHAT    THE    COUNCH.    OF    NATIONAL 
DEFENSE    IS    AND    WHAT    IT    HAS    DONE 


By  Grosvenor  Clarkson 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  of  the  Advisory  Commission 


^^E^JHE  activities  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  and 
its  Advisory  Commission, 
in  a  very  definite,  almost 
dramatic,  measure,  mark 
the  entrance  into  Amer- 
ican governmental  affairs  of  the  non- 
partisan business  man,  engineer,  and 
scientist.  The  present  work  of  both 
bodies  is  based  on  the  irresistible  and 
hard-won  knowledge  that  modern  war  is 
an  enterprise  to  which  military  men  alone 
have  ceased  to  be  called — that  it  enlists 
the  specialists  of  every  industry  and  every 
science  from  the  fighting  line  clear  back 
to  the  last  line  of  defense.  As  Howard 
Coffin — who,  more  than  any  other  man, 
started  the  movement  for  industrial  pre- 
paredness in  this  country — has  said: 
*' Twentieth-century  warfare  demands 
that  the  blood  of  the  soldier  must  be 
mingled  with  from  three  to  five  parts  of 
the  sweat  of  the  man  in  the  factories, 
mills,  mines,  and  fields  of  the  nation  in 
arms." 

With  a  full  realization  then  that  battles 
are  won  not  alone  by  fighting  men  but 
by  fighting  co-ordinated  industries,  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  its  Ad- 
visory Commission  settled  down  to  real 
business  on  March  i,  191 7.  Since  that 
date  the  record  has  been  one  of  steady, 
ground-breaking  accomplishments 
brought  about  by  only  the  hardest  kind  of 
hard  work.  What  has  been  done  reaches 
nearly  to  an  epic.  After  the  President  de- 
livered his  war  message  before  the  Con- 
gress, the  speed  was  redoubled.  To-day 
(this  paper  is  being  written  in  the  middle 
of  June)  the  statement  is  justified  that 
probably  no  similar  governmental  body 
has  ever  put  behind  it  as  much  solid  result 
in  the  first  seventy  days  of  a  great  war. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  vital 
thing  in  Washington  was  a  thoroughgoing 
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understanding  of  needs  as  a  basis  of  prep- 
aration for  acts,  f'or  example,  to  put  a 
million  men  in  the  field  without  proper 
equipage  was  merely  to  turn  loose  a  mob. 
The  needs  of  such  a  force,  down  to  the  last 
button,  and  how  best  to  supply  these 
needs,  had  to  be  ascertained.  This  stock- 
taking was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council,  and 
similar  stock-taking,  conducted  along  the 
.most  efficient  lines  of  business,  in  almost 
every  channel  necessary  to  be  utilized  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  a  war,  has 
been  carried  forward  in  the  same  hands  or 
through  subordinate  bodies  of  the  Coun- 
cil itself.  This  vital  inventory  of  the  na- 
tion's war-time  needs  should  be  borne 
strongly  in  mind  by  those  who  expect  a 
government  not  possessing  a  great  mili- 
tary establishment  to  turn  immediately 
from  peace-time  pursuits  to  the  battle- 
field. An  impregnable  foundation  for  the 
national  defense  must  first  be  built,  and 
it  is  precisely  this  imperative  and  cardinal 
duty  with  which  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  has  been  engaged. 

Primarily  created  by  Congress  -for 
peace-time  effort  in  mobilizing  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  and  its  Advisory  Com- 
mission were  caught  in  the  travail  of  war 
and  almost  overnight  the  machinery  of 
both  bodies  was  adjusted  to  the  uses  of 
modern  conflict.  The  transition  was  not 
particularly  difficult  for  the  reason,  in  the 
words  of  President  Wilson,  that  "the 
Council  of  National  Defense  was  created 
because  the  Congress  has  realized  that 
the  country  is  best  prepared  for  war  when 
thoroughly  prepared  for  peace.  From  an 
economical  point  of  view  there  is  now 
very  little  difference  between  the  ma- 
chinery required  for  commercial  efficiency 
and  that  required  for  military  purposes. 
In  both  cases  the  whole  industrial  mecha- 
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nism  must  be  organized  in  the  most  effec- 
tive way." 

The  present  function,  then,  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  and  its  Advisory 
Commission  is  to  co-ordinate  and  swing 
in  behind  the  government  of  the  United 
States  every  industrial  resource  of  the 
country,  the  original  act  of  Congress  read- 
ing that  the  Council  is  charged  with  the 
"creation  of  relations  which  will  render 
possible  in  time  of  need  the  immedi- 
ate concentration  and  utilization  of  the 
resources  of  the  nation" — a  reasonably 
large  order. 

The  Council  is  further  charged  with  the 
following  duties: 

I.  To  supervise  and  direct  investigations  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  and  the 
heads  of  Executive  Departments  as  to: 

(a)  The  location  of  railroads  with  reference  to 
the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  render 
possible  expeditious  concentration  of  troops  and 
supplies  to  points  of  defense. 

(b)  The  co-ordination  of  military',  industrial, 
and  commercial  purposes  in  the  location  of  ex- 
tensive highways  and  branch  lines  of  railroads. 

(c)  The  utilization  of  waterways. 

(d)  The  mobilization  of  military  and  naval 
resources  for  defense. 

(e)  The  increase  of  domestic   production   of 


articles  and  materials  essential  to  the  support 
of  armies  and  of  the  people  during  the  inter- 
ruption of  foreign  commerce. 

(/)  The  development  of  sea-going  transporta- 
tion. 

(g)  Data  as  to  amounts,  location,  method,  and 
means  of  production,  and  availability  of  military 
supplies. 

(h)  The  giving  of  information  to  producers 
and  manufacturers  as  to  the  class  of  supplies 
needed  by  the  military  and  other  services  of 
the  government,  the  requirements  relating  there- 
to, and  the  creation  of  relations  which  will  render 
possible  in  time  of  need  the  immediate  concen- 
tration and  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the 
nation. 

2.  To  report  to  the  President  or  to  the  heads 
of  Executive  Departments  upon  special  inquiries 
or  subjects  appropriate  thereto. 

3.  To  submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress, 
through  the  President,  giving  as  full  a  state- 
ment of  the  activities  of  the  Council  and  the 
agencies  subordinate  to  it  as  is  consistent  with 
the  public  interest,  including  an  itemized  ac- 
count of  the  expenditures  made  by  the  Council, 
or  authorized  by  it,  in  as  full  detail  as  the  public 
interest  will  permit,  providing,  however,  that 
when  deemed  proper  the  President  may  authorize, 
in  amounts  stipulated  by  him,  unvouchered  ex- 
penditures, and  report  the  gross  so  authorized 
not  itemized. 


So  much  for  all  that.  Let  us  now  ex- 
amine into  how  the  machine  works  and 
what  it  has  done. 


The  Council  of  National  Defense  is  composed  as  follows: 

Secretary  of  War Newton  D.  Baker,  Chairman. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy Josephus  Daniels.   . 

Secretary  of  the  Interior Franklin  K.  Lane. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture David  F.  Houston. 

Secretary  of  Commerce William  C.  Redfield. 

Secretary  of  Labor William  B.  Wilson. 


The  members  of  the  Advisory  Commission  are: 


Daniel  Willard,  Chairman,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Howard  E.  Coffin,  vice-president  of  the  Hud- 
son Motor  Car  Company. 

Julius  Rosenwald,  president  of  Sears,  Roebuck 

&  Company. 
Bernard  M.  Baruch,  financier. 

Doctor  Hollis  Godfrey,  president  of  the  Drexel 

Institute. 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of   the  American 

Federation  of  Labor. 
Doctor  Franklin   Martin,  secretary-general  of 

the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 


In  particular  charge  of 

Transportation  and  communica- 
tion. 

Munitions  and  manufacturing, 
including  standardization,  and 
industrial  relations. 

Supplies,  including  food  and  cloth- 
ing. 

Raw  materials,  minerals,  and  met- 
als. 

Engineering  and  education. 

Labor,  including  conservation  of 
health  and  welfare  of  workers. 

Medicine  and  surgery,  including 
general  sanitation. 
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The  Director  of  the  Council  and  Advi- 
sory Commission  is  Walter  S.  Gifford,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Council  and  Adviso- 
ry Commission  is  Grosvenor  B.  Clarkson. 

Director  Giiford  is  the  administrative 
unit  of  the  entire  organization.  Wherever 
a  particular  activity  is  directed  in  special 
instances  by  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Commission,  or  by  some  one  selected  for 
a  particular  task  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission or  the  Council,  it  is  essential  for 
proper  administration,  and  especially  for 
the  proper  co-ordination  of  activities,  that 
the  various  agencies  which  are  set  in 
motion  shall  work  immediately  in  touch 
with  and  under  the  supervision  of -the 
Director.  Mr.  Gifford  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  his  task.  He  is  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  and  was  a  year  ago  ''loaned" 
by  his  company  to  act  as  supervising  di- 
rector of  the  famous  Committee  on  Indus- 
trial Preparedness  of  the  Naval  Consult- 
ing Board.  That  job  finished,  he  returned 
to  his  desk  in  New  York,  but  was  again 
drafted  into  the  government  service,  this 
time  to  make  the  preliminary  organiza- 
tion of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
War  caught  him,  and  he  is  now,  at  the 
express  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
a  permanent  fixture.  A  product  of  New 
England,  cool-headed,  trained  in  one  of 
the  greatest  corporations  of  the  world  to 
think  in  national  terms,  still  in  his  thir- 
ties, Mr.  Gifford  is  one  of  the  interesting 
figures  of  war-time  Washington. 

Under  both  Council  and  Commission 
there  have  been  created  various  boards, 
sections,  and  committees.  The  Council 
itself,  meeting  every  day,  hears  reports 
from  the  Director  and  plans,  directs,  and 
refers  matters  for  investigation  to  the 
boards  and  committees  and  Committees 
of  the  Council  and  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission. The  Advisory  Commission  and 
its  co-operative  committees  report  back 
with  recommendations  to  the  Council. 

The  chief  war  story  of  the  hour  is  in 
many  respects  what  America  can  do  in 
the  air.  The  Council  has  taken  decisive 
action  herein.  It  has  created  an  Aircraft 
Production  Board,  headed  by  Howard  E. 
Coffin,  of  Detroit,  who,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Industrial  Preparedness  of 
the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  conceived 
and  drove  through,  without  a  cent  of 


Federal  money,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
engineers  of  the  country,  the  inventory 
for  military  purposes  of  the  27,000  lead- 
ing plants  of  the  United  States.  All  this 
highly  valuable  information  is  now  locked 
up  in  the  files  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  Mr.  Coffin,  vice-president  of 
the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  engineers  of  America 
and  for  nearly  two  years  has  devoted  his 
services  to  the  government  without  a 
penny  of  return.  He  is  a  man  of  vision 
out  of  the  West  who  has  a  very  distinct 
power  for  getting  action  out  of  the  people 
around  him.  He  typffies  the  new  imper- 
sonal type  of  public  administrator  who 
knows  nothing  of  politics,  thinks  little  or 
not  at  all  of  himself,  and  seeks  only  to  get 
the  job  done.  He  is  known  as  the  fa- 
ther of  standardization  in  the  American 
automobile  industry,  the  standardization 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  more  than 
3,000,000  motor-cars  to  be  running  on  the 
roads  of  the  United  States  against  some 
800,000  in  the  rest  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  put  together.  The  point,  of  course, 
is  that  quantity  production  of  aeroplanes 
must  in  the  first  instance  flow  from  stand- 
ardization of  parts  and  types  and  in  pro- 
duction. 

Thus  far  on  the  Western  front  in  Europe 
the  supremacy  of  the  air  has  moved  back 
and  forth  between  the  Germans  and  the 
Allied  forces,  as  each  side  has  perfected 
a  new  type  of  war  plane  which  could  do 
things  that  the  preceding  type  could  not 
do.  Neither  side  has  been  able  to  produce 
such  a  preponderance  of  planes  as  to  make 
the  control  more  than  momentary.  That 
is  where  America  appears  upon  the  stage. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  battle  of  the 
Marne  that  the  French  understood  the  full 
importance  of  aviation.  When  the  en- 
tire German  army  was  headed  for  France 
through  Belgium  Marshal  Joffre  had  only 
three  army  corps  in  Belgium;  the  larger 
part  of  his  forces  had  been  sent  to  the 
East.  It  was  the  aviators  of  France  who 
discovered  and  reported  the  course  of  the 
German  advance.  Success  in  manoeuvre 
still  means  success  in  war;  but  the  eyes 
of  an  army  are  now  its  airmen,  and  that 
army  which  sweeps  the  air  is  the  army 
which  makes  its  movements  in  secrecy. 
Carry  the  thought  still  further:  massed 
infantry  attacks  must  now  be  made  be- 
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hind  the  advancing  curtain  of  fire,  which 
in  turn  must  be  controlled  and  directed 
from  the  air. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  attack  on  Ver- 
dun the  French  lost  a  great  many  ma- 
chines. When  the  battle  of  the  Somme 
began  she  had  such  an  enormous  aviation 
superiority  on  the  Somme  front  that  for 
three  weeks  no  German  machine  was  able 
to  fly.  The  result  was  that  the  artillery 
fire  was  splendidly  conducted,  no  English 
movement  was  known  to  the  Germans, 
and  the  Allied  forces  knew  all  about  what 
was  going  on  behind  the  German  lines. 
In  short,  a  manoeuvre  is  a  surprise,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  surprise  while  machines 
are  in  the  air. 

The  French  believe  that  if  next  year 
there  are  enough  Allied  machines,  in- 
cluding American,  on  the  Western  front 
to  stop  the  Germans  from  flying,  thus  al- 
lowing the  Allied  forces  to  manoeuvre,  the 
Germans  will  be  very  nearly  beaten.  If 
we  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  beast  it  is  a 
relatively  simple  matter  to  kill  him  after- 
ward. 

There,  very  sketchily  stated,  is  pretty 
much  why  America  is  going  to  try  to  help 
win  the  war  in  the  air,  in  addition  to  the 
troops  that  she  will  send  to  the  front. 
She  has  the  money,  she  has  the  producing 
capacity,  and  she  has  the  brains — and  the 
Aircraft  Production  Board  is  going  ahead 
on  this  basis,  in  co-operation  with  the  very 
efficient  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  under 
Brigadier-General  George  O.  Squier,  and 
both  getting  their  driving  power  from  the 
progressive  policv  of  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

The  problems  are  not  simple,  but  they 
will  be  solved,  and  solved  speedily.  The 
best  experts  of  the  country  are  being 
brought  into  the  task.  The  members  of 
the  Aircraft  Production  Board  are: 

Howard  E.  Coffin,  Chairman. 
Brigadier-General  George  O.  Squier,  Chief 

Signal  Officer  United  States  Army. 
Rear- Admiral  David  W.  Taylor,  Bureau 

of  Construction. 
S.  D.  Waldon,  ex- vice-president  of  the 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company. 
E.  A.  Deeds,  ex-general  manager  of  the 

National  Cash  Register  Company  and 

later  with  the  Dayton  Engineering 

Company. 


R.  L.  Montgomery,  Montgomery,  Cloth- 
ier &  Tyler,  bankers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Arthur  G.  Cable,  secretary. 

Already  the  Aircraft  Production  Board 
has  negotiated  with  leading  aeroplane- 
makers  to  secure  a  basis  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  aeroplane  patent  situation; 
has  evolved  in  co-operation  with  the  chief 
signal  ofiicer  of  the  Army  a  training  plan 
for  aviators;  has  assembled  the  presidents 
of  SLX  military  engineering  universities 
and  assisted  in  starting  six  schools  for  the 
preliminary  training  of  aviator  cadets; 
has  developed,  in  co-operation  with  the 
chief  signal  officer  of  the  Army,  a  standard 
type  of  aviation  school  set  of  buildings; 
has  arranged  for  complete  working  draw- 
ings and  estimates  of  cost;  has  given  ma- 
terial assistance  to  the  Aeronautical  Di- 
vision in  investigating  sites  for  aviation 
schools;  has  arranged  for  the  standardiza- 
tion of  a  t\^e  of  training  machine  between 
the  English,  Canadian,  and  United  States 
Service,  and  has  developed  plans  and 
placed  orders  for  the  battle  type  of  ma- 
chine. 

By  the  time  this  article  will  have  ap- 
peared in  print  there  will  undoubtedly 
have  been  brought  to  this  country  the 
latest  type  of  aircraft  which  has  been  de- 
veloped on  the  fighting  front,  and  there 
will  have  been  instituted  a  co-operative 
organization  here  among  our  own  en- 
gineers, designers,  and  construction  men 
which  will  attack  the  problem  of  produc- 
ing in  quantities  the  highly  specialized 
t>'pes  needed.  This  work  will  probably 
be  done  by  some  centralized  body  and 
under  governmental  supervision.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  remove  it  as  far 
as  possible  from  commercialism  on  the 
part  of  individuals.  This  country  prob- 
ably, more  than  any  other,  is  able  to 
bring  about  a  quantity  production  of  any 
type  of  article  which  may  be  standard- 
ized. There  have  been  brought  to  W^ash- 
ington  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
proper  motor  the  best  engineers  in  the 
country.  This  motor  may  be  a  four,  six, 
eight,  or  twelve,  depending  upon  the 
power  desired,  but  the  cylinders  will  all 
be  alike,  and  so  will  the  pistons,  valves, 
and  connecting-rods,  so  that  the  auto- 
mobile or  engine  manufacturer  whose 
plant  may  be  called  upon  may  get  to 
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work  at  once.  The  making  of  an  aero- 
plane in  itself  is  not  a  complicated  thing, 
although  the  original  designing  and  en- 
gineering work  is  very  highly  technical. 
One  part  of  the  programme,  at  the  present 
writing,  is  to  take  a  standardized  plane 
for  our  training  work  and  put  it  into  the 
manufacturing  centres  for  duplication. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  mechanics 
in  the  United  States  trained  to  this  work, 
but  new  sources  of  supply  will  undoubted- 
ly have  to  be  opened  up.  The  chief  de- 
mand, of  course,  will  be  made  upon  the 
automobile  industry,  perhaps  to  the  ex- 
tent of  curtailin']^  the  production  of  plea- 
sure vehicles.  But  it  will  be  going  into 
an  industry  the  transformation  of  the 
work  of  which  will  not  interfere  with  the 
building  of  guns  and  the  making  of  mu- 
nitions, nor  with  any  other  branch  of  the 
government  service. 

The  general  function  of  the  Aircraft 
Production  Board  is  to  bring  manufac- 
turers together  and  help  make  their  re- 
sources available  to  the  government  and 
assist  the  government  in  stimulating  the 
production  of  better  types  and  greater 
quantities  of  air-machines,  to  investigate 
and  recommend  manufacturing  plants 
where  orders  are  to  be  placed,  to  aid  in 
arranging  with  American  factories  as  to 
the  kinds  of  machine  best  suited  to  their 
several  organizations  and  facilities  for 
manufacture,  to  advise  as  regards  priority 
of  deliveries  of  aircraft  material  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  general  policy  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, and,  following  the  selection  of  sites 
for  aviation  schools  and  supply  depots  by 
the  Military  Department,  to  advise  in  re- 
gard to  buying  or  leasing  the  land,  prepar- 
ing it  for  use,  and  erecting  all  buildings. 

The  chairman  of  the  General  Munitions 
Board  of  the  Council  is  Frank  A.  Scott, 
vice-president  of  the  Warner  and  Swasey 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  on  the  production 
of  munitions  for  the  uses  of  modern  war. 
Mr,  Scott  came  to  Washington  to  stay 
three  days,  was  drafted  into  the  service, 
and  was  told  to  be  prepared  to  remain  for 
three  years.  He  is  serving  without  com- 
pensation. His  board,  composed  of  high 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  meets 
every  morning  at  a  quarter  past  eight  and 
is  saving  the  government  millions  of  dol- 


lars daily  in  the  co-ordination  of  pur- 
chases for  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments. This  board,  in  its  brief  career, 
has  developed  the  capacity  to  supply  a 
million  men  with  rifles  and  is  delving 
deeply  and  in  the  most  efficient  way  into 
matters  of  artillery  and  ammunition 
therefor — gun-forgings,  gun-carriages, 
limbers,  caissons,  and  forge  wagons — and 
is  seeing  to  it  that  the  necessary  raw  ma- 
terials, including  wood  for  spokes  on 
wheels,  are  had;  and  it  is  dealing  in  the 
most  concentrated  fashion  with  problems 
concerning  military  vehicles,  machine 
guns,  armor-piercing  shells,  cotton  duck 
for  tentage,  optical  glass  for  military  in- 
struments, and  a  thousand  and  one  things 
which  go  to  make  up  the  munitions  de- 
mands of  a  nation  at  war  to-day.  The 
board  has,  of  course,  been  closely  in  touch 
with  the  French  and  British  Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr.  Scott  is  also  chairman  of  the  Muni- 
tions Standards  Board,  of  which  the  other 
members  are  as  follows: 

W.  H.  Vandervoort,  of  Root  and  Vander- 
voort,  builders  of  special  machine  tools, 
and  president  of  the  Moline  Automo- 
bile Company; 

E.  A.  Deeds,  formerly  general  manager  of 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company, 
president  of  the  Dayton  Engineering 
Company,  and  interested  in  many  in- 
dustrial activities; 

Frank  Pratt,  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, Schenectady; 

Samuel  Vauclain,  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  Remington  and  West- 
inghouse  Companies;  and 

John  E.  Otterson,  vice-president  of  the 
Winchester  Arms  Company. 

The  purpose  of  the  Munitions  Stand- 
ards Board  is  to  standardize  munitions 
specifications  in  so  far  as  possible  to  per- 
mit of  quantity  production  of  munitions 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices  obtainable. 

Under  Doctor  Franklin  H.  Martin,  of 
the  Advisory  Commission,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate charge  of  Doctor  F.  F.  Simpson, 
is  the  medical  section  of  the  Council. 
This  body  has  done  magnificent  work  in 
ascertaining  the  civilian  medical  resources 
of  the  country  and  comparing  them  with 
the  actual  resources  and  personnel  of  the 
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medical  department  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Navy,  Public  Health  Service,  and 
the  American  Red  Cross.  The  prime 
need  was  the  careful  selection  from  the 
civilian  medical  profession  of  thoroughly 
qualified  doctors  who  could  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Army  and  Na\y  as  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  officers'  reserve  corps. 
So  far  the  names  of  21,000  competent 
physicians  have  been  furnished  to  the 
surgeons-general.  The  deans  of  the  vari- 
ous medical  schools  were  summoned  to 
Washington  to'  the  end  of  making  avail- 
able the  3,500  medical  students  graduat- 
ing in  June  for  service  as  medical  officers 
in  the  regular  Army  and  Na\y  Medical 
Corps.  This  action  has  resulted  in  ma- 
terially filling  the  gaps  in  the  regular  ser- 
vices of  men  of  the  most  desirable  t}^e. 
The  medical  section  has  carried  far  for- 
ward the  standardization  of  instruments, 
supplies,  and  equipment  common  to  the 
Army,  Nav>^,  Public  Health  Ser\ice,  and 
Red  Cross,  co-ordinating  them  with  the 
needs  of  the  civilian  medical  profession. 
The  necessity  for  this  is  obvious  when 
it  is  known  that  a  large  percentage  of 
medical  instruments  and  other  supplies 
is  manufactured  in  Germany,  and  it  is 
vital  to  obtain  suitable  instruments  from 
American  manufacturers. 

A  General  Medical  Board,  composed  of 
civilian  medical  men  of  the  highest  rank, 
has  been  formed  and  meets  in  Washington 
at  st,ated  intervals.  This  board,  working 
through  highly  organized  subcommittees, 
is  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  very  latest 
information  on  medical  and  surgical  ex- 
perience in  the  European  war  and  from 
the  principal  laboratories  and  research 
organizations  of  America.  At  the  in- 
stance of  this  board,  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  has  taken  decisive  steps  for 
the  hygienic  and  moral  welfare  of  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  of  the  nation. 

Acting  as  a  Board  of  Inventions  for  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  is  the  Naval 
Consulting  Board  of  the  United  States, 
headed  by  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  com- 
posed of  such  eminent  inventors  as  El- 
mer A.  Sperry  and  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt. 
This  board  has  for  some  time  been  active- 
ly engaged  in  investigations  of  plans  to 
combat  the  submarine. 

To  ascertain  how  commercial  business 
may  best  meet  the  demands  made  upon 


it  by  the  war,  and  how  men,  supplies,  and 
equipment  now  employed  in  trade  can  be 
made  available  for  the  needs  of  the  gov- 
ernment without  impairing  the  essential 
services  of  trade  and  without  unnecessarv 
hardship  to  the  public  at  large,  the  Coun- 
cil has  formed  a  Commercial  Economv 
Board.  It  is  composed  exclusively  of 
experts  in  their  respective  fields.  This 
board  is  taking  up  such  matters  as  how 
the  delivery  service  of  retail  stores  may 
be  curtailed  during  the  war,  investiga- 
tions having  already  disclosed  that  many 
retail  stores  can  arrange  to  release  men 
and  equipment  from  their  delivery  de- 
partments. It  has  discovered  in  numer- 
ous stores  that  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
merchandise  sold  is  returned,  and  it  is  at- 
tempting to  ameliorate  the  wide-spread 
abuse  and  money  waste  under  this  system. 
It  has  even  cast  its  scrutiny  on  the  practice 
among  bakers  to  take  back  unsold  bread 
from  retailers,  the  bread  thus  being  taken 
back  being  resold,  in  some  cases  to  the 
poor,  but  frequently  to  the  farmers  for 
hog  or  chicken  feed.  It  is  seeking  the 
right  way  in  which  to  avoid  the  resulting 
waste  of  food  in  the  vital  bread  trade. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  advisory  committees  of 
highly  qualffied  business  men  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  sit  with  the  local 
quartermasters  of  the  Army  in  various 
cities  of  the  country.  These  committees 
have  rendered  extremely  valuable  aid  in 
the  economical  and  efficient  purchase  of 
supplies,  their  knowledge  of  local  business 
and  traffic  conditions  being  of  particularly 
good  service  to  the  government.  In  New 
York,  for  instance,  a  plan  has  been  put 
into  operation  under  the  supervision  of 
the  depot  quartermaster  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-ordinating  the  various  railroad 
and  shipping  lines  entering  New  York  and 
the  surrounding  district,  to  the  end  of 
greatly  facilitating  the  movement  of  prod- 
ucts shipped  through  the  port  of  New 
York  en  route  to  allied  nations. 

The  Council  has  a  Committee  on  Coal 
Production  which,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  has  given  ma- 
terial assistance  in  settling  serious  difficul- 
ties which  have  arisen  between  operator 
and  miner.     This  committee,  under  the 
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leadership  of  F.  S.  Peabody,  one  of  the 
leading  coal  experts  of  the  country,  who 
is  giving  his  services  free  to  the  govern- 
ment, has  been  of  material  assistance  to 
the  Navy  Department  in  arranging  for 
shipments  of  coal  to  the  Pacific  coast 
for  battleship  requirements,  and  repeated 
conferences  with  lake  shippers  of  coal  and 
ore  and  with  transportation  executives 
resulted  in  the  ability  of  shippers,  rail- 
roads and  vessels,  to  carry  to  the  head  of 
the  lakes  some  additional  two  and  one- 
half  million  tons  of  coal  and  bring  in  re- 
turn the  same  tonnage  of  iron  ore.  It  has 
done  very  many  other  things  under  the 
active  leadership  of  Mr.  Peabody. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense,  rec- 
ognizing the  essential  part  which  woman 
now  plays  in  war,  recently  formed  a 
Committee  on  Women's  Defense  Work, 
headed  by  the  venerable  Doctor  Anna 
Howard  Shaw,  the  veteran  of  a  thousand 
platforms  and  of  many  long  campaigns  in 
the  interest  of  women  of  America.  This 
committee  is  starting  out  to  co-ordinate 
for  the  national  defense  the  organized 
forces  of  the  women  of  the  country  by 
working  through  State  organizations  now 
in  process  of  formation.  Permanent  com- 
mittees will  be  created  in  each  State  in 
the  Union  to  serve  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  The  Committee  on  Women's  De- 
fense Work  is  going  to  take  up  such  mat- 
ters as  registuation  of  service,  home  relief, 
allied  relief,  production,  conservation,  and 
thrift;  the  protection  of  women  workers; 
courses  of  instruction  in  current  events 
concerning  women's  war  work  and  in 
training  classes  in  work  for  which  the 
State  furnishes  a  demand,  such  as  motor 
service  and  wireless  telegraphy;  and  the 
conservation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
forces  of  the  nation. 

The  National  Research  Council,*  com- 
posed of  many  of  the  country's  most 
eminent  scientists,  maintains  in  Washing- 
ton an  active  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  co-operating  with  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  in  matters  pertaining  to 
scientific  research  in  the  government's  in- 
terest. Its  chairman  is  George  Ellery 
Hale  and  its  secretary  Cary  T.  Hutchin- 
son. The  National  Research  Council  is 
at  present  engaged  in  such  investigations 

*  See  "How  Men  of  Science  Will  Help  in  Our  War,"  by 
Dr.  George  Ellery  Hale,  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  June, 
1917. 


as  the  study  of  devices  for  detecting  com- 
pletely submerged  submarines  and  mines; 
devices  for  detecting  invisible  aircraft  and 
sapping  parties;  military  photography; 
balloon  fabrics ;  antitoxin  and  serums  for 
diphtheria,  tetanus,  pneumonia ;  steriliza- 
tion of  drinking  water,  soldiers'  clothing, 
and  blankets;  and  the  study  of  noxious 
gases  and  methods  of  protection  against 
them.  The  country  may  be  sure  that  the 
National  Research  Council's  part  of  the 
job  for  the  national  defense  will  be  well 
and  thoroughly  done. 

Under  the  direction  of  Director  Gifford, 
of  the  Council,  and  in  the  immediate 
charge  of  George  F.  Porter,  a  Chicagoan, 
who  has  separated  himself  from  his  busi- 
ness interests,  an  active  department  has 
been  established  which  has  for  its  purpose 
the  co-ordination  of  State  defense  activi- 
ties throughout  the  nation.  Forty-four 
States  of  the  Union,  now  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  have  fully  organized  State  coun- 
cils of  defense,  called  committees  of  public 
safety  in  some  commonwealths. 

Under  the  Advisory  Commission  is 
Commissioner  Daniel  Willard's  Commit- 
tee on  Transportation  and  Communi- 
cation. Mr.  Willard  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  together  the  railroad  executives 
of  the  country  and  in  persuading  them  to 
organize  and  maintain  in  Washington  a 
permanent  executive  committee  made  up 
of  a  number  of  railroad  presidents.  This 
committee  has  brought  about  the  com- 
plete mobilization  of  the  262,000  miles 
of  American  railroads  for  the  protection 
of  the  national  government.  Headed  by 
Fairfax  Harrison,*  president  of  the  South- 
ern Railway,  the  executive  committee 
exercises  a  benevolent  and  patriotic  des- 
potism over  the  railroads  of  the  country  to 
an  extent  which  in  many  ways  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  themselves  have  never 
exercised.  Behind  this  body  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Special  Defense  Committee 
of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
which  has  subdivided  itself  over  the  coun- 
try into  six  departments,  each  to  corre- 
spond to  one  of  the  military  departments 
of  the  army.  The  personnel  of  these  de- 
partmental bodies  is  made  up  in  each  case 
of  from  four  to  seven  railroad  executives. 

*Thc  work  of  this  committee  will  be  described  by  Mr. 
Harrison  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Magazine. 
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There  are  in  turn  subcommittees  on  car 
service,  military  equipment  standards, 
military  transportation  accounting,  mili- 
tary passenger  and  freight  tariffs,  each  of 
these  committees  being  composed  of 
transportation  officials  of  high  rank.  The 
special  committee  has  adopted  the  broad- 
est attitude  in  connection  with  the  public 
interest.  It  has,  among  other  things,  de- 
clared that  an  emergency  exists  which 
requires  that  coal  be  given  preference  in 
car  supply  and  movement;  it  has  issued 
necessary  instructions  to  the  railways 
that  the  movement  of  ore  be  preferential, 
second  only  to  coal;  it  has  caused  to  be 
modified  the  car  service  rules  to  facilitate 
the  free  movement  of  freight  so  as  to  per- 
mit a  larger  latitude  in  the  handling  of 
box-cars  in  the  interest  of  national  effi- 
ciency as  distinguished  from  that  of  in- 
dividual railroads;  and  the  special  com- 
mittee has  certified  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  that  in  its  judgment 
certain  preferences  should  be  given  to  the 
movement  of  fuel,  as  follows: 

First :  Fuel  for  the  United  States 
Government. 

Second  :  Fuel  for  the  roads  upon  which 
mines  are  located. 

Third  :  Fuel  for  steam  railroads  other 
than  those  upon  which  mines  are  located. 

Fourth  :    Fuel  for  other  purposes. 

The  special  defense  committee  is  grind- 
ing all  the  time,  and  aside  from  domestic 
transportation  problems  has  occupied  it- 
self with  such  matters  as  the  enlistment 
of  reserve  engineer  regiments  composed 
of  skilled  railway  workers  to  aid  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  railways  of  France 
as  well  as  in  the  operation  of  the  French 
railways  behind  the  English  lines;  and 
the  organization  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion to  Russia.  The  American  Electric 
Railway  Association,  acting  in  co-opera- 
tion with  and  at  the  instance  of  Commis- 
sioner Willard,  has  likewise  completed  a 
close-knit  organization,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  General  George  H.  Harries. 

Also  under  Mr.  Willard's  committee, 
and  through  the  instrumentality  of  Theo- 
dore N.  Vail,  president  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
there  has  been  perfected  a  co-ordination 
for  the  government's  needs  of  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  systems  of  the  coun- 
try so  as  to  insure  complete  co-operation 


not  only  between  the  government  and  the 
companies  but  between  the  companies 
themselves  with  regard  to  communica- 
tions and  censorship  of  communications. 
Government  toll  calls  have  been  given 
precedence  over  commercial  messages. 
This  act  alone  necessitated  the  special 
drilling  of  some  12,000  long-line  operators 
in  dift'erent  parts  of  the  United  States. 
In  Washington  the  long-distance  wires 
have  been  increased  from  148  to  294. 
Swift  telephone  service  has  been  arranged 
between  Washington  and  the  headquar- 
ters of  every  naval  district  in  the  United 
States;  provision  has  been  made  for  han- 
dling telephone  calls  promptly  between  the 
various  Army  department  headquarters 
and  the  State  capitols  and  State  mobiliza- 
tion camps  in  each  military  department; 
more  than  10,000  miles  of  special  systems 
have  already  been  taken  from  commercial 
use  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  service 
of  the  Na\y,  Agricultural,  and  other  ex- 
ecutive departments;  in  Washington  an 
entirely  new  central  office  with  an  ulti- 
mate capacity  of  10,000  lines  is  being 
installed;  plans  have  been  made  for  pro- 
viding telephone  connections  at  approx- 
imately 100  lighthouses  and  200  coast- 
guard stations;  and  with  regard  to  the 
Naw  even  more  extensive  plans,  which  it 
would  be  against  the  public  interest  to 
describe  at  this  time,  have  been  put  into 
effect  with  brilliant  success. 

Under  Julius  Rosenwald  there  is  work- 
ing a  fluid  and  effective  committee  in 
co-operation  with  the  purchasing  depart- 
ments of  the  War  and  Na\y  Departments 
and  assisting  in  the  procurement  of  neces- 
sary clothing,  equipage,  and  food.  The 
committee  is  composed  of  six  men 
chosen  by  Mr.  Rosenwald  from  different 
lines  of  business  who  are  devoting  their 
entire  time  without  compensation.  The 
Committee  on  Supplies  touches  many 
angles  of  the  government's  life,  but  its 
activities  may  best  be  instanced  by  citing 
how,  through  the  employment  of  modern 
business  methods  of  buying,  it  was  able  to 
save  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  at 
least  $2,000,000  on  a  recent  $17,000,000 
purchase  of  shoes.  This  was  brought 
about  chiefly  through  the  elimination  of 
the  old  system  of  advertising  for  bids  with 
the  resulting  creation  of  fictitious  prices 
in   the  market.     Mr.   Rosenwald's  own 
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vast  business  sees  very  little  of  him  now- 
adays since  war  is  at  our  doors. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch,  a  New  York  finan- 
cier with  a  touch  of  genius, in  handhng 
men,  has  organized  the  field  as  to  raw 
materials,  minerals,  and  metals  in  a  great 
company  of  industries  from  alcohol  to 
zinc.  Mr.  Baruch  first  announced  his 
presence  in  the  tremendous  task  of  mobil- 
izing American  industry  by  procuring 
45,000,000  pounds  of  copper  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  at  about  half  the  current  mar- 
ket price,  saving  the  government  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10,000,000.  He  then 
persuaded  the  zinc  interests  to  deliver  25,- 
000,000  pounds  of  zinc  at  two-thirds  of 
the  market  price,  and  he  procured  for  the 
Navy  several  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
shipping-plates  and  other  materials  at  re- 
markable concessions.  When  ship-plates 
were  sold  at  $160  a  ton,  this  indefatigable 
worker  of  industrial  miracles  obtained 
them  for  the  Navy  at  $58  a  ton.  He  then, 
by  methods  known  only  to  himself,  pur- 
chased for  the  government  its  needs  of 
aluminum  at  27^  cents  per  pound  when 
the  market  price  was  60  cents  per  pound. 

Samuel  Gompers,  spokesman  in  Amer- 
ica for  organized  labor,  sits  in  the  Advi- 
sory Commission.  It  has  been  his  dream 
that  American  labor  should  from  the 
start  of  the  war  hold  up  the  hands  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  a  remarkable,  almost  incredible,  degree 
he  has  made  this  come  true.  He  knew 
that  one  of  England's  tragedies  in  the 
early  days  of  the  great  war  was  that 
organized  labor  did  not  come  in  until  a 
year  had  gone  by,  and  he  wanted  with  all 
his  heart  to  have  no  such  thing  happen 
here.  There  is  not  space  to  recite  all  that 
Mr.  Gompers  has  accomplished,  but  per- 
haps the  most  outstanding  achievement 
of  his  committee  on  labor  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  has  been  its  action  looking  to 
the  maintenance  of  existing  standards  of 
employment  in  our  industrial  plants  and 
transportation  systems  and  recommend- 
ing that  changes  therein  should  be  made 
only  after  investigation  and  approval  by 
the  Council  of  National  Defense.  There 
can  be  little  question  of  the  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Gompers  in  his  endeavors  to  bring  labor, 
capital,  and  the  government  together  into 
one  happy  and  single-minded  family  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Commissioner 


Cofiin  are  concentrated  the  highly  geared 
activities  of  a  body  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Automotive  Transport,  which 
deals  with  truck  specifications  for  the 
War  Department  (in  fact,  it  has  prac- 
tically written  those  specifications),  the 
training  of  truck-masters  and  chauffeurs, 
steel  equipment  for  military  truck  tires, 
motorization  of  field-artillery,  and  volun- 
teer motor-truck  companies — to  cite  only 
a  few  things.  This  committee  is  com- 
posed of  leading  representatives  of  the 
chief  national  motor-car,  aircraft,  and 
farm- tractor  organizations  of  the  country. 
Through  the  representation  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Automotive  Engineers  alone,  more 
than  one  thousand  engineers  of  the  finest 
training  are  ready  to  be  swung  to  prac- 
tically all  of  the  mechanical  transport 
needs  of  the  government,  from  the  laying 
out  of  designs  to  the  officering  and  main- 
tenance of  motor  transport  units. 

Doctor  Hollis  Godfrey  directs  the  Com- 
mittee on  Engineering  and  Education. 
He  is  considering  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  method  for  the  solution  of 
problems  of  engineering  and  education 
in  the  United  States  brought  sharply  to 
the  fore  under  war-time  conditions.  His 
consulting  section  touches  general  engi- 
neering as  relating  to  manufacture  and 
construction;  his  operating  section  is  con- 
cerned with  the  consummation  of  policies 
outlined  by  the  consulting  section;  the 
general  engineering  section  deals  with  the 
development  of  engineering  as  related  to 
war;  the  production  engineering  section 
handles  specific  problems  of  production 
engineering  as  they  relate  to  certain 
groups  of  fundamental  industries;  and  the 
educational  section  is  active  in  the  co- 
ordination of  the  educational  resources  of 
the  country  and  their  connection  with  the 
national  government. 

Even  in  what  is  only  an  outline  of  the 
labors  of  the  Council  and  the  Advisory 
Commission  there  should  not  be  forgotten 
the  part  which  two  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, Secretaries  Lane  and  Wilson,  and  two 
members  of  the  Advisory  Commission, 
Messrs.  Willard  and  Gompers,  took  in  the 
settlement  of  the  recent  threatened  rail- 
road strike.  These  four  men  were  the 
government's  mediators,  and  the  outcome 
of  the  negotiation  is  too  well  known  to  de- 
mand a  detailed  statement. 

The  work  of  the  Council  of  National 
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Defense  and  the  Advisory  Commission  is  type  giving  all  of  their  time  in  the  same 
largely  carried  on  through  the  assistance  way.  In  addition,  there  are  several  hun- 
of  civilians  who  serve  without  compensa-  dred  more  men  of  similar  caliber  and 
tion.  The  really  vast  machinery  raised  training  who  are  rendering  kindred  ser- 
up  in  four  months'  time  performs  its  vice  during  more  than  half  of  the  working 
functions  with  a  paid  staff  of  less  than  one  day  and  who  are  continually  coming  and 
hundred  persons,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  going  to  and  from  Washington.  It  is  like- 
stenographers,  clerks,  and  messengers,  ly  that  there  never  has  been  such  a  su- 
The  advisory  commissioners  receive  no  perbly  equipped  volunteer,  non-partisan 
salaries,  and  there  are  .constantly  at  work  company  of  specialists  working  so  un- 
in  the  Munsey  Building  in  Washington  selfishly  to  a  common  end  in  the  history 
more  than  one  hundred  men  of  the  same  of  any  government. 


OUT    OF    THE     EAST 

By   Harriet   Prescott  Spofford 

How  often  in  a  summer  dawning, 

When  life  too  lovely  seems  to  leave, 
And  under  many  a  sylvan  awning 

Grass  and  the  sun  their  wonders  weave, 
WTien  everywhere  the  rose  is  blowing. 
The  thin  cloud  on  the  azure  flowing. 
And    ragrance  floats  from  bloom  and  briar, 
I  think  of  the  old  Flemish  friar 
Who,  after  fierce  and  wasting  years, — 
He  like  a  firebrand  quenched  in  tears,— 
Brought  back  from  the  wild  Tartar  chiefs 
Fantastic  hint  of  strange  beliefs. 

There  is  a  certain  province  lying — 
Rubriquis,  this  Franciscan  said, — 

Beyond  Cathay  a  bird's  quick  flying, 
By  airy  forces  tenanted. 

And  who,  through  any  chance  whatever. 

May  win  those  parallels  he  ne\'er 

In  that  serene  shall  find  him  older. 

Or  feel  the  fires  of  life  fall  colder; 

Though  white  moons  wax  and  wane,  and  stars 

Through  aeons  drive  their  golden  cars 

To  other  centres,  he  shall  stay 

Fortunate,  poised  on  that  rare  day. 

If  any  of  us  should  discover, — 

Sailing  forever-easting  seas, — 
That  happy  land  of  loved  and  lover, 

'Twould  be  on  mornings  such  as  these. 
Yet  well  we  ween  the  storied  sailing 
Comes  only  with  the  daylight  failing, 
Where  a  more  ancient  province  lying 
Beyond  our  living  and  our  dying. 
Beyond  all  boundless  atmospheres, 
All  gleaming  tops  and  misty  meres, 
Sets  the  high  soul  forever  free 
From  beauty's  sweet  monotony. 
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[DR.    BROOKE'S   LOVE-AFFAIRS] 
By  Norval   Richardson 

Illustrations   by   Walter   Biggs 


O  one  has  ever  offered  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of 
what  it  is  in  certain  men 
that  makes  all  women  fall 
in  love  with  them.  The 
ladies  in  question  could: 
oh,  yes,  if  they  would;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  they  won't.  Balanced  reason- 
ing and  every-day  common  sense  would 
assert  that  the  man  must  be  good-looking, 
fairly  intelligent,  and  of  course  interesting. 
It  is  quite  ridiculous  to  imagine  a  woman 
loving  a  bore,  until  one  sees  it  happening 
every  day;  as  we  do,  you  know  we  do. 
Again,  intelligent  women,  pretty  women, 
charming  women,  can  knock  the  founda- 
tions from  any  well-thought-out  conclu- 
sion by  marrying  a  man  you  would  have 
sworn  they  w^ouldn't  deign  to  notice;  fur- 
thermore, they  appear  immensely  hap- 
py, and,  say  what  you  will,  a  woman 
rarely  bluffs — if  the  word  may  be  used  in 
such  a  connection — about  lo\dng  her  hus- 
band. If  she  does,  you  know  it;  if  she 
doesn't,  you  also  know  it.  Of  course,  I 
make  exception  of  the  cases  where  it  is  to 
her  interest  to  make  you  think  she  does. 
.  .  .  The  whole  matter  is  vastly  puz- 
zling. I  have  long  ago  given  up  trying  to 
understand,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  why 
Mrs.  X  married  Mr.  Z.  She  is  the  only 
one  who  could  explain  and,  as  I  have  said, 
she  w^on't;  knowing  all  the  time,  sly  Mrs. 
X,  that  you  w^ouldn't  understand  if  she 
told  you.  All  of  which,  believe  it  or  not, 
is  a  propos  of  Dr.  Brooke. 

Information,  or  gossip,  if  you  will  have 
it  that  way,  gathered  while  I  knew  him, 
and  from  those  who  knew  him  before  I 
did,  all  pointed  to  the  astounding  fact 
that  no  woman  had  known  him  never  so 
slightly — of  course  those  are  excepted 
who  had  good  reason  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  romance — without  having  loved  him; 
calmly,  sweetly,  passionately,  according 
to  the  temperament  of  the  lady  in  ques- 
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tion.  And  yet,  at  first  glance,  even  at 
second  or  third  for  that  matter,  he  was 
the  last  man  under  the  sun  you  would 
have  taken  for  one  of  many  love-affairs. 
He  wasn't  handsome,  no  one  in  the  wild- 
est delirium  of  love  could  have  called  him 
that;  his  charm  was  at  first  quite  nega- 
tive; and  still  more,  I  doubt  very  much 
if  he  had  any  imagination  to  speak  of. 
His  eyes  were  rather  good;  big,  brown, 
gentle;  in  fact,  now  that  I  think  of  him, 
that  seems  to  express  him  best:  gentle. 
Gentle  eyes,  gentle  voice,  gentle  man- 
ners. I  could  tell  you  a  thousand  in- 
stances of  his  gentleness,  his  modesty,  his 
kindness,  and  I  will,  only  now  I  am  try- 
ing to  present  him  to  you  as  he  appeared 
in  the  flesh.  It  is  tremendously  difficult. 
If  you  don't  happen  to  see  him  right  you 
won't  understand  at  all,  and,  bless  me,  if 
I  know^  how  to  set  you  right.  In  figure 
he  was  long.  Long  expresses  some  peo- 
ple; tall,  others.  Dr.  Brooke  was  long, 
perhaps  six  feet  and  a  little  more;  neither 
thin  nor  fat,  with  always  a  swinging  sort 
of  motion  in  his  walk  that  suggested  out- 
door life.  His  clothes  were  negligible.  To 
save  me,  I  can't  remember  w^hat  he  ever 
had  on,  except  that  he  wore  a  low  turn- 
down collar  and  a  made-up  black  silk  tie. 
You  are  placing  him  as  a  typical  politician 
from  the  West  or  South,  and  have  gone 
entirely  in  the  wTong  direction.  He 
didn't  suggest  that  in  the  least.  Why,  I 
can't  exactly  explain.  It  is  frightful  to 
say  it,  and  if  you  don't  want  to  hear  you 
had  better  put  a  finger  in  each  ear:  the 
most  characteristic  things  that  I  can  re- 
member about  his  apparel  wxre  his  white 
socks  and  low  black  shoes.  But  of  course 
there  was  a  reason  for  my  remembering 
them.  Now  I  have  said  the  worst.  As 
far  as  age  went,  he  was  somewhere  be- 
tween thirty  and  fifty — a  matter  depend- 
ing on  the  weather  and  how  he  was  going 
on;    always  a  mannish  age,  suggesting 
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neither  boyishness  nor  senility.  All  this 
is  in  tone  with  my  first  impression  of  him ; 
naturally,  as  our  friendship  developed 
and  I  became  an  onlooker,  sometimes  an 
assistant,  in  his  numerous  affairs,  my  im- 
pressions changed;  I  saw  other  sides,  un- 
suspected charms;  I  even  grew  to  think 
I  understood  why  all  those  foolish  women 
"carried  on"  so  about  him. 

The  first  day  in  the  village  brought  me 
to  his  office,  announced  to  me  by  a  weath- 
er-beaten sign  nailed  to  a  weather-beaten 
fence  before  a  weather-beaten  house  set 
back  in  a  tangled  garden  and  watched 
over  by  a  huge  oak,  not  in  the  least 
weather-beaten,  though  worlds  older  than 
the  house.  Let  in  by  a  negro  woman, 
quite  as  old  as  the  tree  and  equally 
spreading  and  comfortable,  I  was  con- 
ducted to  the  room  which  served  for  his 
office.  Dear  me,  that  office  !  I  won't  be- 
gin to  describe  it  to  you.  Just  fancy 
heaps 'and  heaps  of  bottles  in  quaint  old 
cabinets  and  bookcases,  a  long  table  lit- 
tered with  pamphlets  and  papers,  a  desk 
also  littered,  old  steel  engravings  on  the 
walls,  faded  wall-paper  showing  the  path 
of  the  sun,  chairs  covered  with  horsehair 
in  varying  degrees  of  shabbiness,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  all  this,  Dr.  Brooke,  poring 
over  a  volume  bound  in  rusty  calf,  one 
hand  lost  in  the  shock  of  his  reddish- 
brown  hair,  the  other  holding  a  lighted 
brier  pipe.  Good  tobacco  smoke  filled 
the  room,  coming  in  a  long  column  from 
out  of  hi^  stubby,  reddish-brown  mus- 
tache. He  met  me  quietly,  graciously, 
and  indicated  a  chair.  I  remember  the 
grip  of  his  hand  as  being  warm  and  ge- 
nial. Somehow  I  felt  at  home  at  once,  and 
sat  down  with  an  unexpected  sensation  of 
pleasure  which  kept  me  from  stating  the 
object  of  my  call  as  promptly  as  I  might 
have,  though  he  appeared  in  no  hurry  to 
hear  it.  The  pipe  in  his  mouth  testified 
to  that.  In  the  end  I  explained  that  I 
had  come  to  his  village  in  search  of  health 
and,  due  to  my  condition,  or  from  force 
of  recent  habit,  I  had  thought  it  advis- 
able to  call  on  him  so  that,  in  a  case  of 
emergency,  he  would  know  me  and  I 
know  him.  He  said  ver>'  little,  but  what 
he  did  say  was  in  such  a  gentle  tone  and 
manner,  expressed  more  through  his  won- 
derfully sympathetic  glance  than  in 
words,  that  I  left  him  with  the  feeling 


that  if  things  did  come  to  the  worst  he 
would  be  a  comfort  to  me,  much  more  so 
than  those  tremendous  swells  I  had  left 
behind,  who  rode  in  motors,  made  tests 
of  my  blood,  charged  me  a  year's  income, 
and  called  themselves  specialists. 

I  saw  him  once  or  twice  during  the 
month  that  followed,  drawn  to  his  ofl&ce 
for  no  special  reason  than  that  I  was 
lonely,  beastly  lonely,  and  thought  I 
might  pull  off  a  sort  of  friendship  with 
him.  This  idea,  though  of  spontaneous 
growth,  did  not  develop  so  rapidly.  He 
did  not  give  himself  to  you  at  once,  you 
had  to  eke  friendship  out  of  him,  bit  by 
bit,  which  in  the  end  may  have  been  one 
of  his  charms.  Every  one  treats  lightly 
those  who  give  themselves  too  intimately 
at  first  encounter. 


II 


After  several  months  I  was  installed 
in  a  little  house  half-way  up  a  mountain. 
I  had  built  it  myself,  not  literally,  but  al- 
most so;  even  if  I  didn't  drive  the  nails,  I 
saw  them  driven.  I  wanted  to  build  it  at 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  should  have, 
only  disagreeable  necessity  put  a  finger 
in  the  pie  and  said  I  must  build  where 
there  was  water,  and  water  was  to  be 
found  no  farther  up  than  half-way.  At 
least,  though,  I  have  a  view,  a  splendid, 
encouraging  \'iew,  which  has  done  quite 
as  much  for  me,  with  its  soul  tonic,  as  the 
bracing  air. 

Things  went  on  well  enough  while  I 
was  interested  in  getting  the  house  fin- 
ished and  furnished,  but  after  that  was 
over  and  I  had  spent  a  month  there  alone, 
with  only  an  old  mountain  woman  as  cook 
and  nurse  and  everything  else  that  was 
necessary,  it  began  to  be  frightfully  lone- 
ly. I  had  not  yet  trained  myself  to  get 
along  without  people,  nor  had  I  devel- 
oped the  courage  of  loneliness.  In  the  end 
I  wrote  to  Adelaide  to  take  pity  on  me, 
and  come  for  a  few  weeks.  Adelaide,  you 
must  know,  is  a  cousin,  a  widow,  and, 
above  everything  else,  immensely  smart. 
At  least  she  calls  herself  so,  and  one  sees 
her  name  grouped  with  those  our  jour- 
nals are  in  the  habifof  dubbing  ''repre- 
sentative." She  telegraphed :  ''Of  course 
I'll  come;  but  I  must  bring  my  maid." 
"  You  mustn't,"  I  answered.    ''There's  no 
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place  for  her  and  no  use  for  her."  '^Will 
you  hook  my  frocks?"  came  her  an- 
swer. Fancy  telegraphing  a  man  that !  I 
was  discreet  enough  to  reply:  ''The  cook 
will."  So  she  came,  as  usual,  in  her 
amazing  way.  It  took  the  village  team 
two  days  to  get  her  luggage  up  the  moun- 
tain, I  complaining  all  the  time  at  her 
nonsense,  she  asserting  that  it  was  en- 
tirely on  my  account  that  she  had  brought 
so  much,  that  she  came  to  cheer  me  up, 
that  she  couldn't  do  it  without  looking 
her  best,  and  to  look  her  best  she  had  to 
wear  her  best,  and  a  w^hole  lot  of  the  phil- 
osophy she  always  indulged  in  and  which 
was  foolish  but  delightful.  The  luggage 
once  installed,  new  troubles  appeared;  the 
cook  and  bottle-w^asher  balked  at  her  new 
duties.  Deep  down  in  her  heart  I  think 
she  was  horribly  shocked.  Her  cold,  un- 
sophisticated eye  told  me  plainly  enough 
that  she  didn't  believe  for  a  minute  that 
Adelaide  was  even  a  third  cousin.  Cous- 
in, indeed  !  Cousins  didn't  carry  on  that 
way  mth  each  other,  and  dress  that  way, 
and  spend  all  their  time  dyeking  (a  moun- 
tain expression  for  making  oneself  as  at- 
tractive as  possible).  Increased  wages, 
however,  allayed  the  question  of  propri- 
ety, and  for  a  while  the  goose  hung  high. 

It  was  a  very  jolly  time,  that  week  or 
two  before  the  thunderbolt.  Mountain 
jaunts,  all-day  trips,  village  visits,  eve- 
nings before  a  log  fire,  good  books,  a  sym- 
pathetic voice  to  listen  to,  sympathetic 
eyes  to  meet  yours;  in  a  word,  the  com- 
panionship of  a  charming  woman  who 
didn't  expect  you  to  spoil  it  all  by  mak- 
ing love  to  her.    It  was  perfect. 

"I  think  I  must  be  going  home,"  Ade- 
laide said  one  afternoon  toward  the  end 
of  June.  We  w^ere  having  tea  in  front  of 
the  house — her  suggestion — beside  a  flam- 
ing rhododendron,  where  she  had  placed 
some  chairs  and  a  rug  or  two. 

"If  you  forsake  me  I  shall  die — I  know 
I  shall,"  I  grumbled,  heartily  sad  over  the 
prospect. 

"I've  been  told  that  before,"  Adelaide 
smiled,  a  look  full  of  affectionate  com- 
radeship. "  Somehow,  though,  no  one  has 
yet  been  complimentary  enough  to  do  it. 
Besides,  you  are  getting  dependent  on 
me.  That  will  never  do.  I  promise  you, 
though,  to  come  back  in  the  autumn.  I 
love  mountains  at  that  time." 


I  was  silent  so  long  that  she  offered,  me 
a  penny  for  my  thoughts. 

"I  was  trying  to  think  of  something 
that  would  make  you  stay." 

"Just  now — nothing.  I'm  in  need  of 
people,  and  I'm  going  to  find  them.  I 
have  a  longing  for  lights,  and  music,  and 
flowers^ — not  wild  flowers,  flowers  that 
grow  in  greenhouses  and  are  out  of  sea- 
son." 

She  had  barely  finished  w^hen  I  heard 
sounds  behind  us,  and,  turning,  found 
Dr.  Brooke  coming  up  the  path  on  his 
white  speckled  horse.  He  swung  out  of 
the  saddle — stepped  out  describes  it  more 
exactly,  as  his  long  legs  were  very  near 
the  ground — threw  the  rein  over  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  came  straight  toward 
us.  Adelaide  sent  me  a  swift  whisper: 
"Who  is  he?"  and  I  had  just  time  to  ex- 
plain before  he  was  upon  us. 

"I  w^as  passing,"  he  explained  in  his 
deep,  mellow  voice.  "Thought  I'd  stop 
and  say  good  evening."  His  expression 
said  much  more  w^hen  his  eyes  fell  on  Ade- 
laide; and  with  just  cause.  I  have  said 
she  had  an  amazing  way  of  dressing;  that 
day  was  no  exception.  A  vivid  rose-red 
gown  with  heaps  of  shimmering  embroi- 
deries is  not  exactly  the  costume  one  often 
happens  upon  in  a  mountain  retreat. 
Add  to  this  Adelaide's  face,  which  is  truly 
beautiful  in  its  gayety  and  vivacity,  and 
her  beautiful  throat  and  neck  which 
showed  to  a  generous  degree — she  claimed 
that  God  had  given  her  no  such  excellence 
to  hide — and  one  can  quickly  see  that  Dr. 
Brooke  had  just  cause  for  a  shock. 

She  acknowledged  his  bow  indifferently 
— Adelaide  is  not  a  type  interested  in 
mountain  specimens — while  I  pushed  for- 
ward a  chair  for  him  in  such  a  way  that, 
seated,  his  face  was  toward  her  and  me. 
It  was  this  fortuitous  arrangement  of 
chairs  which  gave  me  the  first  clew  to  the 
situation.  He  began  by  looking  at  her 
with  frank  curiosity;  then,  not  slowly, 
but  in  a  flash,  there  sprang  to  life  in  his 
big  brown  eyes  the  most  charming  glow, 
a  sort  of  dancing  light  of  browns  and  yel- 
lows and  blacks,  a  veritable  excess  of  bril- 
liance, merry,  admiring,  caressing,  wor- 
shipping, and  loving — oh,  so  loving ! 
Then  they  grew  warm  and  soft,  luring, 
masculine,  and  spoke  of  something  that 
women  know  at  once,  a  thing  that  fas- 
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cinates  them  and  makes  them  wish  to 
sacrifice  themselves  to  its  power,  to  sur- 
render to  it  before  it  has  gone.  It  fairly 
took  my  breath.  It  was  far  from  any- 
thing I  had  ever  imagined  of  him. 

And  do  you  think  for  a  moment  that 
Adelaide  had  not  seen  all  this  ?  Never  ! 
I  knew  by  the  trick  she  had,  that  raising 
of  her  hand  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
her  coiffure,  that  she  was  alive  to  the 
situation  and  was  loading  her  guns.  It 
was  unbelievable  that  she  should  have 
found  it  worth  while,  and  yet,  if  you  had 
seen  his  expression  you  would  have  found 
it  so,  too. 

The  conversation,  goodness  knows  what 
it  was  about,  rambled  on  in  some  way. 
He,  I  think,  was  silent  most  of  the  time — 
wdth  his  lips,  never  for  a  second  with  his 
eyes.  Now  and  then  I  caught  a  question 
put  to  her  with  a  ''madam"  at  the  end. 
He  invariably  used  that  form  in  address- 
ing women.  All  this  time  Adelaide  was 
showing  off  to  her  best,  swinging  one  lit- 
tle satin-clad  foot  over  the  other,  gestur- 
ing with  her  exquisite  hands,  arching  her 
neck  and  brows,  and  from  time  to  time 
patting  her  hair  with  that  little  caressing 
movement  characteristic  of  graceful  wo- 
men. She  was  splendid;  I  came  near  to 
falling  in  love  with  her  myself.  She 
poured  the  tea  for  him — I  doubt  if  he  had 
ever  tasted  a  cup  before — and  handed  it 
to  him  in  such  a  way  that  the  dance  in  his 
eyes  became  a  mad  romp.  In  the  end  I 
began  to  feel  uncomfortably  de  trop,  and 
when  he  rose,  bowed  over  her  hand  in  the 
Old- World  fashion,  rather  well  done,  too, 
I  felt  considerably  relieved.  He  said 
something  about  the  length  of  Adelaide's 
visit,  and  she  had  the  audacity,  right 
there  before  me,  to  tell  him  it  was  indefi- 
nite, she  might  remain  all  summer.  When 
he  was  gone  she  sank  down  in  her  chair, 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
laughed  so  long  that  I  felt  sure  it  was  a 
form  of  hysteria;  in  fact,  I  believe  it  was. 

When  she  finally  looked  up  I  showed 
my  disapproval. 

''It  was  the  most  brazen  piece  of  busi- 
ness I've  ever  witnessed.  I'm  ashamed 
of  you.    It  was  positively  indecent." 

"  Of  me  I "  she  retorted.  "  You're  quite 
mad.  I  didn't  do  a  thing;  I  didn't  have 
to.  I  never  had  a  man  make  love  to  me 
so  violently  before." 


"Violent  I  That  doesn't  express  it.  I 
was  looking  for  him  to  pick  you  up  any 
moment,  throw  you  across  his  horse,  and 
ride  off  with  you.  I  know  that  will  be 
your  fate  in  the  end." 

''  Really,  though,"  she  said,  a  little  more 
quiet,  even  a  bit  thoughtful,  "wasn't  it 
extraordinary  !  And  it  came  without  any 
preparation,  without  any  of  the  usual 
signals.  It  was  like  waking  out  of  a  sound 
sleep  and  finding  the  room  brilliantly  il- 
luminated." 

"There's  no  doubt  of  its  having  been 
brilliant." 

"Tell  me  about  him;  everything  you 
know." 

My  information  was  meagre,  aggra- 
vatingly  meagre,  she  phrased  it,  and  I  was 
commanded,  impatiently,  too,  to  set  out 
early  the  next  morning  and  scour  the 
country  for  details  of  his  past,  present, 
and  future;  intimate  details,  nothing  gen- 
eral, oh,  no;  what  she  must  have  were 
facts,  and,  above  all,  any  affairs,  as  she 
airily  called  them,  which  he  might  have 
had  or  was  having  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  odd  how  a  wom^an  always  believes 
that  a  man  has  an  affair  going  on,  no  mat- 
ter how  sedate  and  absorbed  in  a  life-work 
he  may  be  I  A  point,  by  the  way,  which 
gives  them  away  and  shows  what  they  are 
generally  up  to  themselves. 

My  search  was  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, though  it  was  at  least  reassuring. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  affairs;  there 
was  nothing  of  interest,  not  even  a  wee 
bit  of  romance  in  anything  I  heard.  The 
innkeeper  had  known  him  since  they  were 
boys  together;  the  \'illage  chemist  had, 
too;  the  Baptist  preacher  gave  him  a 
colorless  four  years'  "record,"  and  IVIrs. 
O'Herron,  who  owned  and  ran  the  corner 
grocery,  had  "  raised  "  him,  though  I  must 
say  she  didn't  look  quite  old  enough  for 
that.  Of  all  the  accounts,  I  chose  hers  as 
being  a  little  more  intimate  than  the 
others.  His  father  had  died  soon  after 
his  birth;  his  mother  had  brought  him 
up,  a  quiet  little  woman  from  whom  he 
had  got  his  brown  eyes  and  gentle  man- 
ners. He  had  been  educated  at  the  State 
university,  after  which  he  had  come  back 
home  and  gone  on  living  just  as  when  his 
mother  was  with  him,  cared  for  by  the 
negro  servant  who  had  been  with  them 
always.    No,  he  had  never  been  married; 
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there  had  never  been  any  rumors  of  his 
having  been  engaged,  though  of  course 
there  were  plenty  of  village  and  moun- 
tain girls  who  would  be  glad  enough  to 
marry  him.  Being  the  good  customer  I 
was,  and  a  friend  of  his,  as  she,  Mrs. 
O'Herron  was,  she  would  confide  to  me 
his  one  little  vice,  a  sort  of  monthly  slip- 
ping from  the  narrow  path,  a  day  or  two 
of  forgetfulness  spent  very  considerately 
in  bed,  brought  on  by  an  overindulgence 
in  "mountain  moonshine."  That  was 
all;  an  uninteresting  enough  record  for 
any  one,  with  a  sordid  touch  at  the  end 
to  which  Adelaide  pinned  her  hopes.  It 
must  be  for  some  reason,  some  sorrow, 
something  in  his  past,  that  made  this  day 
or  two  of  forgetfulness  imperative.  I 
could  not  make  her  see  it  as  a  failing  de- 
void of  romance.  She  would  have  it  her 
way. 

Three  days  passed  with  no  mention  of 
departure;  and  I  did  not  bring  up  the 
subject,  happy  enough  that  anything 
would  delay  her.  She  might  build  all  the 
castles  she  wished  to  about  Dr.  Brooke 
if  that  were  all  needed  to  detain  her. 
The  morning  of  the  third  day  she  would 
not  go  on  the  tramp  that  was  our  daily 
habit.  Yes,  she  was  quite  well,  only  she 
felt  like  lounging  and  reading.  Inno- 
cently, I  left  her,  and  happening  to  re- 
turn unexpectedly  for  midday  dinner, 
having  found  tramping  without  a  jolly 
companion  a  pretty  sorry  affair,  I  was 
told  by  the  cook  that  Adelaide  had  gone 
to  the  village  immediately  after  my  de- 
parture, having  rigged  herself  out  in  all 
sorts  of  finery.  Not  exactly  the  cook's 
words,  but  what  she  meant  to  infer. 

At  one  o'clock  she  returned,  buoyant, 
breathless,  and,  seeing  me,  a  little  flus- 
tered. 

"I  just  had  to  go  to  the  village,"  she 
explained,  dragging  off  a  hat  that  must 
have  given  the  village  folk  a  turn. 
"There  wasn't  a  tin  of  foie  gras  in  the 
house,  and  there  wasn't  another  thing 
that  would  take  its  place  with  me  to-day. 
Don't  you  have  foie-gras  days?" 

I  admitted  I  did  and  was  in  for  having 
it  at  luncheon,  which  sent  her  off  into  a 
more  flustered  condition  than  before  and 
brought  forth  explanations  about  there 
not  being  any  in  the  village,  it  had  to  be 
ordered  and  would  take  at  least  three 


days:  all  this  in  a  stammering,  embar- 
rassed tone  which  awakened  my  suspi- 
cions. She  had  been  up  to  some  devil- 
ment, I  could  have  sworn,  and  after 
luncheon  it  came  out,  Adelaide,  if  she 
likes  you,  will  tell  you,  in  the  end,  pretty 
much  everything  she  knows. 

She  had  called  on  Dr.  Brooke.  What 
for?  Oh,  to  see  him  about  her  digestion. 
"You've  got  the  best  in  the  world.  Be- 
sides, you've  never  once  complained  of 
it."  Of  course  she  wouldn't  have  thought 
of  letting  me  know  she  had  lain  awake, 
nights  and  nights  with  an  excruciating 
pain.  "  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  It's 
your  shameless  craving  for  a  flirtation." 
Was  I  a  self-appointed  censor  to  see  that 
she  didn't  flirt?  "Goodness  knows,  I 
don't  mind,"  I  retorted.  "Only,  I  think 
it's  rather  heartless  to  break  into  this 
poor  chap's  peaceful  life  and,  after  you've 
had  your  fun  with  him,  run  off  and  leave 
him  all  broken  up." 

For  half  a  minute  she  was  silent.  "He 
is  the  most  fascinating  man  I  ever  met." 
This  with  a  seriousness  and  in  a  defensive 
tone  that  made  it  worth  noting. 

"That's  too  preposterous!" 

"I  told  you  I  had  never  had  a  man 
make  love  to  me  so  quickly,  so  silently,  so 
eloquently  as  he  did  that  first  day.  I've 
been  thinking  about  him  ever  since.  To- 
day I  just  had  to  see  it  again." 

"It!    What?" 

"That  expression  in  his  eyes  when  he 
looks  at  me." 

"Well— did  you?" 

She  flushed,  laughed,  and  nodded. 

"You're  conscienceless,  Adelaide.  And 
this  is  what  you  are  remaining  for !  I 
thought  it  was  out  of  charity  to  me." 

Then  came  an  outburst  of  gayety  and  a 
confession  of  the  whole  episode.  Know- 
ing her  so  well,  all  her  little  methods  of 
attack  and  withdrawal,  her  manner  of 
playing  around  a  subject  and  never  bra- 
zenly coming  out  with  it,  and  yet  handling 
it  so  subtly  that  it  was  brazen  in  the  end; 
knowing  her  so  well,  it  was  easy  enough  to 
picture  the  proceeding  as  it  had  very 
likely  taken  place.  I  can  see  her  going 
up  the  walk  to  his  house,  an  eye  open  for 
every  detail.  She  could  tell  you  to  a  "  T  " 
how  the  negro  servant's  apron  was  made, 
she  could  tell  you  every  picture  on  the 
walls,  where  the  carpet  was  worn  most, 
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and  what  was  under  the  glass  cover  on  the 
table  in  the  hall.  All  this,  mind  you, 
taken  in  and  stored  away  while  the  ser- 
vant led  her  unannounced  into  Dr. 
Brooke's  office.  Once  there,  she  was  all 
apologies  for  having  disturbed  him;  this 
said  to  cover  up  a  sidelong  glance  bent 
upon  ascertaining  the  effect  her  entrance 
had  created.  His  reply  that  it  was  his 
office  hour  was  left  unnoticed,  being  im- 
material. So  this  was  where  he  lived — 
his  workshop  I  appeared  to  her  much  more 
to  the  point.  How  charming  !  She  loved 
the  view  from  the  wdndow.  A  real  old- 
fashioned  garden.  What  a  delicious  fra- 
grance of  roses — and  larkspur  !  Think  of 
it!  Real  larkspur — just  the  color  of 
Italian  skies  !  Did  that  happen  to  be  a 
house  beyond  the  ledge?  He  admitted 
it  was  a  house, -at  least  the  people  who 
lived  in  it  called  it  that.  This,  with  his 
deep,  mellow  laugh.  What  would  she  call 
it?  She  supposed  she  would  call  it  a 
house,  too,  she  laughed  back  at  him,  her 
glance  no  longer  sidelong  now  that  what 
she  had  come  for  was  so  obviously,  glori- 
ously there  before  her.  Did  he  know  she 
had  half  a  mind  to  make  a  confession? 
The  light  went  out  of  his  eyes,  they  were 
quite  clouded  with  the  fear  that  she  was 
going  to  tell  him  she  had  some  frightful 
malady.  So  many  of  us  do  these  days, 
you  know !  • 

If  he  could  help  her — indeed,  madam — 
she  knew —  He  could  help  her;  in  fact, 
he  was  the  only  one  who  really  could. 
She  must  command  him.  It  was  that  she 
might  bring  herself  to  sit  down  if  he  of- 
fered her  a  chair. 

Fancy  talking  to  Dr.  Brooke  in  such  a 
shameless  way  I  And  yet,  I  wager  he 
played  the  game  with  her;  indeed,  I  know 
he  did. 

Seated,  with  the  desk  between  them, 
there  had  been  a  little  silence,  a  mere 
atom  of  time  for  her  to  bask  in  the  blaz- 
ing glance.  Then:  She  didn't  sleep  at 
night;  she  had  a  pain,  just  there,  where 
her  hand  was;  a  very  bad  pain,  she  as- 
sured him.  It  sounded  so  fooHsh,  be- 
cause she  couldn't  remember  ever  having 
had  anything  like  it  before,  and,  of  course, 
he  could  see  it  wasn't  foolish  at  all.  He 
thought  she  must  be  bilious !  And  he 
wanted  to  see  her  tongue  !  How  extraor- 
dinary !  She  thought  that  had  gone  out 
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of  fashion  years  ago.  If  he  insisted  she 
wouldn't  object;  only,  he  would  have  to 
help  her  with  her  veil — she  couldn't  begin 
to  manage  it  alone.     And 

I  shan't  go  on  with  such  shameless  be- 
havior. It  was  enough  that  she  had  gone 
to  his  house,  bearded  him  in  his  den,  with- 
out going  to  the  extent  of  making  him 
kiss  her.  For  he  had  done  it.  She  gave 
me  this  as  a  mere  incident  of  the  affair. 
To  add  to  her  other  offenses,  she  had  the 
effrontery  to  ask  me,  at  the  end,  what  I 
thought  of  it. 

"I'm  sorry  you  didn't  go  the  day  you 
said  you  would,"  I  grumbled. 

"Ungrateful!  I  beheve  you're  jeal- 
ous." 

"No.     I'm  just  horribly  mortified." 

"Why?"  with  amazement. 

"If  you  don't  know  why,  there's  no  use 
trying  to  explain." 

"But  if  we  love  each  other " 

I  rose,  at  the  end  of  patience. 

*'I  admit  he  does.  That's  the  shame 
of  it." 

"He's  coming  up  here  to-night." 

"If  he  does  I'm  not  going  to  leave  you 
alone  with  him." 

"Very  well,  don't;  that  will  make  the 
next  meeting  so  much  more  delightful." 


Ill 


However,  I  didn't  play  chaperon,  I 
never  had  any  intention  of  doing  it, 
though  some  one  should  have  for  his 
sake  if  not  propriety's.  He  remained  for 
hours  and  hours  out  on  the  mountainside 
with  her.  I  heard  his  voice  more  than 
hers;  it  came  in  a  low,  steady  murmur, 
as  if  he  were  reciting  poetry,  which,  I  felt 
sure,  Adelaide  would  not  stand  for.  She 
is  not  the  type  that  finds  any  special  sen- 
timent in  moonlight  and  poetry.  At 
least  I  hadn't  thought  she  was  up  to  this 
time. 

Things  went  on  this  way  for  days  and 
days,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  nights 
and  nights,  for  he  came  every  evening 
after  we  had  finished  supper  and  re- 
mained— I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  how 
late.  By  mere  chance  I  discovered  he 
was  bringing  her  funny  little  bouquets 
made  of  flowers  from  his  garden  wrapped 
around  till  they  were  tight  as  a  wad. 
How  she  managed  to  conceal  them  from 
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me  I  never  knew.  At  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond week  she  took  me  into  her  confidence. 
Without  any  leading  up  to  the  subject, 
she  hurled  it  at  me  out  of  a  clear  sky,  at 
least  out  of  one  in  w^hich  I  had  seen  noth- 
ing especially  alarming.  She  was  going 
to  marry  Dr.  Brooke. 

Naturally,  I  sat  down:  it  was  not  a 
blow  one  could  be  expected  to  receive  on 
one's  legs.  I  suppose  I  stared  at  her  like 
an  idiot,  at  any  rate  it  must  have  been  an 
annoying  look  I  gave  her,  for  she  contin- 
ued icily,  after  the  announcement: 

''I  hope  it  won't  give  you  a  setback." 

''Surely  you're  joking.  It  can't  be 
true!" 

''Why  not?" 

"It's  too — too  absurd!" 

She  sat  down,  calm  and  decided. 

"What,  exactly,  is  absurd  about  it?" 

"Everything.  You  can't  love  such  a 
man;  he  isn't  up  to  you.  Your  whole 
scheme  of  life  is  different.  You  don't 
touch  anywhere.  Whatever  this  is,  fas- 
cination or  insanity,  it  won't  last  twenty 
hours  with  you." 

She  listened  as  if  humoring  me;  then, 
after  a  long  pause: 

"I  don't  know  w^hy  I  let  you  say  such 
things  to  me.  Your  opinion  isn't  worth 
a  penny.  What  do  you  know  about  love  ! 
You  have  neither  given  nor  taken  of  it. 
While  I — I  have  had  more  than  my 
share." 

"That's  just  it.  YouVe  had  too  much 
to  consider  this  country  doctor  for  a  mo- 
ment. Adelaide,  you  know  as  well  as  I 
you'd  be  ashamed  of  him  among  your 
friends.  Out  of  his  setting  he  would  be 
impossible." 

"I'm  not  going  to  take  him  out  of  his 
*  setting,'  as  you  put  it.  I'm  going  to  live 
here  with  him." 

"In  that  ramshackle  house  of  his!" 

"For  the  present — yes.  We  may  build 
later." 

I  laughed  aloud  at  this,  certain  now 
that  it  was  a  joke  she  had  been  playing 
on  me.  One  glance  at  her  face,  though, 
dispelled  any  illusion.  It  was  the  un- 
mistakable look  of  happiness;  she  had 
actually  persuaded  herself  into  believing 
she  loved  the  man.  Astounding  as  it  ap- 
peared, it  was  plain  enough,  there  in  her 
face.  My  amazement  turned  to  curi- 
osity, and  I  found  myself  lost  in  a  maze 


of  conflicting  conjecture.  What  in  the 
name  of  heaven  had  made  Adelaide,  of 
all  women  in  the  world,  fall  in  love  with 
Dr.  Brooke !  His  side  of  the  affair  was 
most  natural;  any  man  would  fall  in  love 
with  Adelaide.  But  she  ! — with  him  !  It 
w^as  too  much  for  me.  I  even  went  so  far 
as  to  ask  her  to  tell  me  sincerely  how^  it 
came  about,  and  she,  being  in  that  mood 
which  demands  a  listener,  did. 

It  had  not  been  gradual;  she  had  felt 
it  that  first  day  when  he  sat  there  look- 
ing at  her  in  a  way  she  had  never  been 
looked  at  before.  She  knew  that  no  one 
had  ever  w^orshipped  her  to  the  same  ex- 
tent that  he  did  from  the  first  moment  he 
laid  eyes  on  her.  She  thought  about  it, 
pretty  seriously  for  her,  three  whole  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  she  gave  up  the  strug- 
gle. She  had  to  have  that  look  again,  and, 
seeing  it,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
it  would  make  her  happy,  just  that  alone; 
and  she  had  then  and  there  cast  her  lot. 
Interesting?  Yes,  as  interesting  as  men 
ever  are,  perhaps  a  bit  more  so,  for  he 
could  repeat  beautiful  things  from  Tenny- 
son and  Byron,  particularly  Byron,  things 
she  had  never  dreamed  could  be  so  beau- 
tiful and  so — so — well,  so  exquisite.  At 
such  moments  he  made  her  feel  that  she 
had  missed  the  beautiful  side  of  life,  and 
that  with  him  all  the  sordid  symbols 
which  had  previously  represented  love  to 
her  would  be  cast  aside  and  only  those  of 
the  soul  left.  All  this  punctuated  with 
reiterated  explanations  that  most  of  it 
had  come  to  her  silently,  seen  by  her  in 
his  eyes;  that  was  the  part  that  had  im- 
pressed her  most,  his  difficulty  in  ex- 
pressing himself,  his  inarticulateness,  his 
lack  of  facile  expression  w^hich  made  for 
sincerity.  Other  men  had  invariably 
spoken  too  well,  too  easily,  but  he,  not  at 
all.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  Ade- 
laide was  head  over  heels  in  love  with  Dr. 
Brooke. 

"Then  you  are  determined  to  marry 
him?" 

"Yes — next  week." 

She  left  me  after  this  shot  and  I  could 
get  nothing  more  out  of  her.  I  had  noth- 
ing to  say  that  she  wanted  to  hear,  I  was 
informed  through  her  locked  door;  be- 
sides, everything  was  settled. 

You  may  think  it  strange  that  I  felt  as 
I  did  about  the  affair,  but  knowing  them 
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both,  Adelaide  in  particular,  it  was  too 
preposterous  to  consider.  It  had  to  be 
stopped  in  some  way.  But  how?  Good- 
ness only  knew.  I  paced  the  floor  fu- 
tilely.  No  inspiration  came  to  me.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  I  happened  upon  what 
I  considered  a  last  resource.  I  would  go 
to  Dr.  Brooke,  put  the  case  fully  before 
him,  and  make  as  strong  a  plea  as  possi- 
ble to  his  honor,  demanding  that  he 
should  not  bring  Adelaide's  happy  career 
to  such  a  miserable  end.  A  quLxotic 
thing  to  do,  I  admit,  but,  after  all,  the 
whole  proceeding  was  quixotic. 

It  was  sundown  when  I  got  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  when  I  had  rung  the  bell  and 
waited  quite  a  long  time  the  negro  wo- 
man came  and  explained  that  Dr.  Brooke 
was  at  supper.  He  came  at  once  to  his 
office,  though  I  had  sent  word  that  I  was 
in  no  hurry,  and  insisted  that  I  come  in 
to  supper  with  him,  which  I  did.  It  was 
a  nice  old  room,  the  gleam  of  candle-light 
on  polished  mahogany,  and  though  there 
was  no  taste  displayed  in  the  china  and 
linen,  I  mean  so  far  as  co-ordination  went, 
the  effect  was  pleasing  because  of  the 
original  excellent  selection.  The  food 
was  good,  too;  I  enjoyed  it  immensely: 
fried  chicken,  waffles,  and  excellent  cof- 
fee. As  to  our  conversation,  it  began 
smoothly  enough — local  matters,  my 
health,  the  weather,  no  mention  of  Ade- 
laide— though  all  the  time  I  was  won- 
dering how  she  would  appear  at  this  table 
seated . opposite  to  him;  and  in  what 
way  he  would  be  different  with  her  than 
with  me.  The  thought  of  her  there  was 
incongruous ;  but  \dewing  him  in  this  new 
light  he  became  more  interesting.  I  even 
began  to  understand  how  he  had  caught 
her  fancy.  Yes,  his  gentleness,  his  mod- 
esty, his  quiet  charm  were  all  there,  mel- 
lowed into  a  warm  personalit\-  that  one 
could  not  fail  to  feel.  Supper  finished,  we 
returned  to  his  office;  he  lit  a  pipe  and 
sat  down,  I  stood  at  the  open  window 
through  which  came  the  hea\y  scent  of 
the  old-fashioned  garden. 

He  looked  up  at  me,  knowing  of  course 
that  I  knew,  and  knowing,  too,  that  I  had 
come  to  talk  about  it.  I  broke  into  the 
middle  of  the  subject. 

"Adelaide  told  me  this  afternoon." 

He  met  this  with  a  frank  though 
slightly  troubled  expression — a  look  that 


was  far  from  being  the  one  a  successful 
lover  would  carry  when  the  subject  near- 
est his  heart  was  mentioned.  This  puz- 
zled me;  it  left  me  not  knowing  how  to 
continue. 

He  put  the  next  question:  ''What  did 
she  tell  you?" 

''That  she  was  going  to  marry  you  next 
week.'' 

The  troubled  look  deepened;  it  was 
more  than  clouded  now.  I  could  have 
sworn  it  showed  real  pain.  He  lowered 
his  eyes  and  took  up  the  pipe  and  drew 
at  it. 

''She  appears  very  much  in  love  with 
you — at  this  moment."  I  waited  for  the 
latter  part  of  this  phrase  to  hit  the  mark. 
''  Frankly,  I  don't  approve  of  it.  It  would 
be  a  frightful  mistake.  Even  you  ought 
to  see  that." 

Instead  of  resenting  this,  as  I  fully  ex- 
pected, he  said  nothing:  just  smoked  on 
as  placidly  as  you  please,  giving  me  all  the 
time  I  needed  to  clear  my  mind  of  any- 
thing else  I  might  have  on  it.  However, 
I  kept  silent.  In  the  end  he  put  a  stag- 
gering question. 

"Can  you  suggest  any  way  for  me  to 
get  out  of  it?" 

"Can  I  what!"  I  exclaimed. 

"Tell  me  how  to  manage  it  ? '' 

"If  you  mean  you  don't  want  to  marry 
her — that  will  be  easy  enough.  Tell  her 
you  don't  love  her." 

His  splendid  eyes  turned  on  me,  full  of 
burning  reproach.  ' '  I  could  never  do  that. 
Besides — it  isn't  true.     I  do  love  her." 

I  moved  from  the  window  and  faced 
him.  "Then  vou  insist  upon  marrs'ing 
her?" 

"No.  It  has  never  been  my  intention 
to  do  that." 

This  was  too  much;  his  complacency 
was  exasperating. 

"Then  what  in  the  devil  do  you  intend 
to  do?" 

He  met  this  outburst  with  the  same 
composure.  After  another  endless  wait 
he  spoke  again: 

"I  am  not  a  marrying  man." 

"Then  why  under  the  sun  do  you  lead 
women  to  think  you  are?" 

"I  don't;  they  get  that  impression  for 
themselves.  They  think  love  can't  mean 
anything  but  marriage.  You  know  it  can 
mean  many  other  things." 
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''Isn't  that  a  somewhat  criminal  be- 
lief?" 

''Not  from  my  standpoint.  I  have 
never  wronged  a  woman,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean." 

"Isn't  making  them  think  you  love 
them  wronging  them?" 

''But  I  do  love  them.  I  can't  help 
that." 

"All  of  them?"  I  scoffed. 

"Pretty  nearly  all  of  them."  He  laid 
aside  his  pipe  and  looked  at  me  with  quite 
the  most  charming  expression  I  had  yet 
seen,  a  sort  of  young  boy's  smile,  sweet, 
very  tender,  and  entirely  innocent.  "Do 
you  blame  me?  Aren't  all  of  them  lov- 
able? Aren't  they  the  most  adorable  of 
all  God's  creations?  Would  you  live  in 
a  world  where  they  did  not  exist?  I 
can't  help  loving  them;  every  last  one 
of  them." 

He  said  it  so  seriously,  so  ingenuously, 
that  I  did  not  see  the  humor  of  it  till  long 
afterward. 

"Your  attitude  doesn't  help  the  case 
in  question,"  I  went  on  more  quietly. 
"It's  all  right  for  you,  but  you  don't 
count  on  the  effect  this  loving  may  have 
on  the  opposite  sex." 

"You  are  mistaken.  I  don't  forget," 
he  put  in  rather  abruptly.  "This  is  not 
the  first  time  it  has  caused  me  pain." 

"It  does  hurt  you,  then,  to  hurt 
them?" 

His  big  eyes  opened  wide.  I  think  my 
doubt  of  this  offended  him  more  than 
anything  else  I  had  said;  though  he  did 
not  reply  in  words.  I  went  on:  "From 
all  this,  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  intend 
to  marry  Adelaide." 

"You  have  said  it  was  impossible." 

''Yes,  but  do  you  see  it  that  way?" 

"I! — of  course  I  do." 

"Good!"  I  swung  across  to  the  win- 
dow and  back.  "Then,  will  you  tell  her 
at  once?    She  ought  to  know." 

"Tell  her!"  He  rose  and  faced  me. 
"  My  dear  boy,  you  are  out  of  your  head  ! 
I  can't  tell  her.    You  must  do  that." 

"She  won't  believe  me.  It  will  have 
to  come  from  you." 

He  sat  down  heavily.  "I  could  never 
do  it." 

"Then  write  her  a  letter.  I'll  take  it 
to  her." 

"I'd  rather  not." 


"  Very  well " — my  voice  rose  to  a  higher 
pitch — "then  you'll  have  to  marry  her." 

He  met  this  with  a  slight  twitch  of  the 
fingers,  crossed  one  long  leg  over  the 
other,  and  reached  for  his  pipe. 

"I  think — I  think  she  would  believe 
you." 

"Never." 

"  Couldn't  you  tell  her  something  about 
me — something  that  would  make  her  see 
it  wouldn't  do ?  "  He  turned  with  a  flash. 
"I  have  it!  Tell  her  I'm  a  drunkard.  I 
get  on — on  sprees  once  a  month." 

I  shook  my  head.  "She  knows  that. 
She  says  it's  because  of  the  memory  of 
some  romance — some  sorrow  in  your 
early  youth."  I  caught  the  suggestion  of 
a  smile  in  his  eyes.  "Besides — her  first 
husband  was  a  drinking  man  and  she 
worshipped  him." 

"Then  tell  her  I'm  horribly  immoral." 

"I'm  afraid  you  can't  prove  it;  can 
you?" 

He  shook  his  head  gloomily. 

"There's  no  use  trying  to  lie  to  Ade- 
laide. You'll  have  to  prove  everything 
you  tell  her." 

We  were  silent  after  this  until  I  began 
again  at  the  same  ultimatum.  "There's 
no  way  out  of  it.    You've  got  to  tell  her." 

Just  then  the  servant  knocked  at  the 
door  and  explained  that  Mrs.  O'Herron 
had  come  for  some  medicine  the  doctor 
had  promised  her  for  the  baby.  Might 
she  have  it  now?  Dr.  Brooke  went  at 
once  to  a  cabinet,  at  the  same  time  telling 
the  servant  to  bring  Mrs.  O'Herron  into 
the  office.  By  mere  chance  I  was  looking 
at  him  when  he  saw  her  enter  the  room, 
and,  with  a  shock  that  nearly  threw  me  off 
my  feet,  I  saw  his  eyes  light  up  with  the 
same  expression  of  love  and  adoration 
that  had  been  in  them  when  he  looked  at 
Adelaide.  It  deepened  as  Mrs.  O'Her- 
ron came  toward  him  with  outstretched 
hand,  until,  standing  before  her  and  look- 
ing down  at  her  one  would  have  sworn 
that  this  was  the  only  woman  he  had  ever 
loved:  more  than  that,  it  was  a  love  of 
such  depth  and  passion  that  an  onlooker 
had  no  right  to  view  it.  I  forgot  entirely 
to  speak  to  Mrs.  O'Herron  and  kept  my 
eyes  fastened  on  Dr.  Brooke's  during  the 
interview.  When  she  had  gone  I  made  a 
rush  toward  him. 

"  I've  found  a  way  out  1 " 
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He  stared  in  surprise,  and,  I  think, 
great  relief. 

"She,  Adelaide,  thinks  you  only  look 
at  her  that  way." 

''What  way?''  he  demanded,  bewil- 
dered. 

''The  way  you  looked  at  Mrs.  O'Her- 
ron." 

He  drew  his  brows  together.  ''How 
did  I  look  at  her?" 

"As  if  you  were  going  to  eat  her  up — 
checked  apron  and  all." 

He  laughed,  I  laughed,  we  laughed  to- 
gether for  a  full  minute.  Then  he,  seri- 
ous again:   "How  does  that  solve  it?" 

"Adelaide  must  see  you  look  at  an- 
other woman  as  she  believes  you  only 
look  at  her." 

"Well— but  what  woman?" 

"Mrs.  O'Herron  will  do — if  we  can't 
find  a  more  fetching  t>'pe." 

And  so  it  was  that  Mrs.  O'Herron — 
poor  old  dear — if  she  had  ever  known  I — 
played  the  important  role  in  this  affair. 

The  next  morning  Adelaide  and  I  went 
into  the  \411age,  and,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  I  spied  Dr.  Brooke  going  into  Mrs. 
O'Herron's  grocery.  Adelaide  saw  him, 
too,  and  perceptibly  cjuickened  her  pace. 


Fate  had  subtly  arranged  the  scene.  As 
we  entered,  there  was  Dr.  Brooke  lean- 
ing over  the  counter  talking  to  Mrs. 
O'Herron,  looking  down  into  her  up- 
turned face  as  if  nothing  else  in  the  world 
could  matter  so  long  as  she  were  there 
before  him.  It  was  unmistakable,  doubly 
so  to  a  woman  who  thought  he  loved  her 
only.  No  matter  if  some  words  showed 
they  were  discussing  the  health  of  the 
good  woman's  baby,  the  look  was  what 
counted. 

Before  either  of  them  saw  us,  Adelaide 
had  turned  and  gone  out  the  door.  I 
found  her  quite  a  distance  down  the  road, 
her  face  flushed,  a  stray  tear  or  two  show- 
ing, though  her  head  was  erect  and  cou- 
rageous. I  said  nothing.  We  were  half- 
way up  the  mountain  before  she  spoke. 

"I  never  believed  it  possible,"  she 
broke  out  finallv. 

"\Miat?" 

''That,  at  my  age,  a  man  could  make  a 
fool  of  me !" 

"He  didn't  make  a  fool  of  you." 

''Then,  what,  pray,  did  he  do?" 

"He  told  you  the  truth.  He  was  in 
love  with  you.  In  fact,  he  admits  he  is 
in  love  with  everv  woman  in  the  world." 


CUIRASSIERS    OF    FRANXE 

By   Thomas  Jeffries   Betts 

(Owing  to  changed  war  conditions,  the  crack  cavalrj'  corps  of  the  European  nation: 
have  been  in  large  measure  dismounted  and  sent  to  the  trenches  to  act  as  infantry. 

We  Cuirassiers  of  France ! 

Oh,  the  bugles  would  bray  as  we  cantered  by, 

With  our  bridles  low  and  our  sabres  high. 

With  our  black  plumes  flaunting  to  the  sk}' 

From  the  tips  of  our  helms,  with  our  plates  aglance. 

And  our  hope  was  an  open  plain  and  free. 

With  the  squadron  thundering  knee  to  knee; 

Of  the  swish  of  our  keen,  straight  swords  dreamed  we, 

We  Cuirassiers  of  France. 

We  Cuirassiers  of  France ! 
A  burrow  worms  through  our  chosen  plain. 
Unmailed,  we  hold  it,  nor  count  it  vain 
That  the  squadron  drop,  if  the  ditch  remain 
As  the  boundary  line  of  our  French  advance. 
But  beyond  our  dream  ourselves  we  see, 
Though  our  harness  rust  for  a  mockery^ 
Of  the  steel  they  took  from  our  backs  are  we, 
We,  the  Cuirasse  of  France ! 
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ULIE  FORT  looked 
athwart  pink  curtains  at 
the  slanting  rain.  She  was 
disappointed  in  the  weath- 
er, and  the  pink  silk  cried 
out  upon  her  hopes.  She 
had  wanted  a  day  as  cheaply  cheerful  as 
the  curtains;  a  day  with  no  implications 
or  responsibilities,  a  day  that  led  you  no- 
where, that  bore  no  relation  to  fact.  Of 
the  heady  cup  of  the  times,  Julie  had 
drunk  only  the  froth;  the  real  juice  of  the 
grape  had  never  reached  her  lips.  She 
had,  despite  Bessie  John's  opinion,  no 
ideas;  but  her  nostrils  and  her  palate  had 
been  stung  by  the  effervescence  of  the 
wine.  Her  attitude  to  life  was  the  by- 
product of  all  that  ferment.  Julie  had  de- 
manded social  regeneration  (along  start- 
ling lines)  as  loudly  as  any  of  the  sister- 
hood to  which  she  had,  somewhat  ignorant- 
ly,  belonged :  though  for  their  violent  logic 
she  cared  little,  and  of  it  understood  noth- 
ing. The  ''crowd"  suffered  her  because 
she  was  pretty,  was  good-tempered,  was 
on  her  own,  was  clever  with  her  brush. 
Most  of  them  never  knew  that  she  was 
drifting  morbidly.  When  the  other  girls 
demanded  the  ballot,  Julie  demanded  it, 
too;  but  what  she  really  wanted  was  a 
chance  to  do  a  lot  of  things  her  mother 
would  have  died  of  her  doing,  without 
paying  the  price.  She  was  by  no  means 
vicious:  she  merely  hated  the  sense  of 
bonds.  She  had  absolutely  no  power  of 
discerning  essentials,  and  her  character- 
istic demonstration  against  conservatism 
would  probably  have  been  to  smoke  a 
cigarette  in  church.  It  certainly  would 
have  had  no  more  sense  than  that.  She 
read  all  the  young  English  novelists,  and 
gathered  from  them  that  lust  is  more  than 
half  of  love.  Bernard  Shaw  would  have 
been  pained,  though  probably  not  sur- 
prised, to  know  what  she  inferred  from 

***  A  summary  of  the  preceding  chapters  of  "  A  Change  of 
Air  "  appears  on  page  4  of  the  Advertising  pages. 
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some  of  his  best  paradoxes.  She  knew 
that  the  world  was  vastly  different  from 
the  world  of  gentle  conceptions  out  of 
which,  five  years  before,  her  mother,  Cor- 
delia Wheaton's  girlhood  friend,  had  op- 
portunely faded.  It  was  a  world  in  which 
you  could  kick  your  heels  and  be  re- 
spected for  it.  Her  group  had  good  hy- 
gienic reasons  for  kicking  your  heels:  it 
was  the  best  exercise  possible  for  the  body 
politic.  Julie  kept  under  cover  of  those 
reasons — which  she  never  understood — 
and  kicked  hers  ecstatically.  Most  of  her 
friends  railed  at  bonds  of  any  sort,  aus- 
terely, on  principle,  without  desire.  Julie 
objected  to  bonds  precisely  as  she  ob- 
jected to  stays,  which  she  never  wore. 
It  is  a  question  whether  her  ''crowd" 
would  have  put  up  with  the  brainless 
youth  of  her  if  she  had  not  had  the  un- 
canny gift  of  caricature.  Women  seldom 
make  good  caricaturists.  It  was  as  un- 
natural, as  masculine  of  her,  as  it  would 
have  been  to  be  a  good  mechanic.  More- 
over, the  gift  suggests  brains,  a  sense  of 
humor,  convictions — all  sorts  of  things 
that  Julie  had  not.  She  simply  knew  like 
a  shot  what  could  be  done  with  the  line. 
She  saw  the  implicit  grotesqueness  of  all 
faces,  and  her  hand  never  went  back  on 
her. 

When  Miss  Wheaton,  for  the  sake  of 
lavendered  memories,  enriched  Julie  Fort, 
the  girl  gave  out  to  her  friends  that  she 
was  going  to  Paris.  No  one,  of  course,  had 
a  word  to  say.  People  who  paint  or  draw 
always  go  to  Paris  if  they  can.  Her 
friends  were  as  conventional  about  that 
as  the  generation  before  them.  They 
feasted  Julie,  and  Julie  feasted  them — 
talking  very  little,  but  sketching  them 
with  her  wicked  pencil  while  they  ate  and 
drank  and  laughed.  The  sketches  were 
preserved  in  almost  every  case;  though 
Paul  Rennert,  slightly  drunk,  made  a  sol- 
emn pilgrimage  after  the  party  broke  up, 
to  the  East  River,  and  flung  his  portrait 
into  the  muddy  water.  Paul  cared  noth- 
ing for  Julie's  gift,  though  he  had  the  sense 
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to  be  insulted  by  what  she  had  done  with 
his  face,  but  he  took  Juhe  herself  very 
seriously.  So  did  Andre  Henkel;  and  he 
has  Julie's  portrait  of  him  to  this  day, 
framed  in  his  study.  Both  men  wanted 
her:  in  such  different  ways  that  it  is  hard 
to  use  the  same  verb  to  express  it.  An- 
dre has  got  on  since  those  days,  making 
his  mark :  witness  the  walls  on  which 
the  smudged  caricature  hangs.  But  Julie 
could  not  foresee  Andre,  or  wait  through 
the  long  cantos  for  his  success  in  the 
twentieth  book.  Andre  himself  saw  early 
that  she  moved  in  anapests,  and  would 
be  a  fragment  finishing  in  suggestive  as- 
terisks. Miss  Wheaton,  moving  among 
her  memories,  had  foreseen  nothing. 
Bessie  John  had  come  nearer  it  than  any 
one  else,  but  even  Bessie  was  handicapped 
by  her  new  \dsion  of  life.  Mentally  she 
cast  Julie  from  her  before  she  took  time 
to  understand.  Julie  went  on  the  scrap- 
heap  along  T\dth  the  Mission  furniture. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Juhe  that  she 
never,  for  an  instant,  contemplated  in- 
vesting her  little  capital,  and  li\dng  on  the 
income  thereof.  She  planned,  instead,  to 
use  up  her  principal  slowdy,  but  relent- 
lessly. Anything  might  come  round  the 
corner;  she  had  a  gift;  meanwhile  she 
was  avid  of  the  present.  Life  for  a  little 
should  be  as  gay  as  she  could  make  it. 
She  would  work;  but  just  enough  to  give 
zest  to  her  fun.  Julie  went  at  the  matter 
of  living,  those  first  months  in  Paris, 
in  the  corrupted  temper  of  the  aesthete. 
Most  of  the  young  people  she  frequent- 
ed worked  without  a  sure  knowledge  of 
where  next  year's  (if  not  next  month's) 
rent  would  come  from.  Julie  was  grateful 
to  be  lifted  above  them  in  this  matter. 
Sordid  suspense  had  no  place  among  the 
condiments  she  craved.  She  preser\'ed 
her  faculty  of  fear  for  finer  uses,  all  emo- 
tional. Julie  intended  to  encounter  Life 
in  Paris.  She  was  young  enough  to  spell  it 
^^ith  a  capital  letter,  and  reckless  enough 
to  greet  the  Rubicon — that  small  and 
muddy  stream — with  a  cheer. 

To-day  she  stamped  her  foot  at  the 
rain.  Gold  in  her  purse  had  made  her 
impatient  of  delays.  She  had  bought,  in 
six  months,  so  many  hitherto  inaccessible 
things,  it  irritated  her  that  she  could  not 
buy  sunlight.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
with  Paul  Rennert  when  he  came.     To- 


gether they  had  exhausted  all  the  re- 
sources of  her  studio.  There  was  not  a 
new"  thing  to  do  in  it,  not  a  new  place  to 
sit,  not  a  new  festivity  to  invent.  The 
romance  of  Paul's  ha\'ing  followed  her 
across  the  Atlantic  had  grown  a  Httle 
stale.  She  intended  to  use  him  again  and 
yet  again;  she  did  not  intend  to  drop  him 
until  she  had  squeezed  him  dry.  Julie's 
mind  was  not  large,  and,  as  I  have  said,  her 
mental  motions  were  jerky.  A  woman  who 
at  any  given  moment  held  more  of  the  fu- 
ture in  her  hands  would  have  looked  be- 
yond Paul  Rennert,  if  only  because  he  had 
belonged  with  her  in  New  York;  would 
have  prepared,  slowly,  another  drama  for 
herself,  finding  totally  new  characters  for 
the  totally  different  scene.  All  that  Julie 
had  accomplished  was  to  cease  to  be 
afraid  of  him.  In  New  York  he  had  al- 
ways frightened  her.  Now"  she  had  far 
more  money  than  he,  though  Paul  had 
been  the  moneyed  one  of  their  indigent 
group.  Once  or  twice,  here  in  Paris,  she 
had  lent  him  a  hundred  francs.  She  did 
not  know  how  it  would  be,  between  them, 
in  the  end.  But  she  must  get  through 
with  Paul  before  she  went  on.  And  of 
course  sometime  she  must  get  back  to 
work.  She  had  given  away,  as  memen- 
tos, things  she  could  have  sold;  liking 
the  praise,  liking  the  pose  of  the  rich  ama- 
teur. But  what  should  she  do  with  Paul 
to-day?  He  could  not  take  her  to  Meu- 
don  as  they  had  planned.  The  evening 
could  be  managed;  but  the  people  they 
knew  worked  in  the  daytime.  None  was 
such  an  idler  as  Julie.  Delicious  not  to  be 
mounting  the  stairs  of  editorial  offices; 
delicious  to  wear  expensive  clothes.  But 
what — oh,  dear  Lord  in  heaven — what  to 
do?  Even  if  she  had  felt  like  sending 
Paul  away  and  working  on  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix  series,  she  could  not,  for  sheer  spite, 
have  so  acquiesced  in  the  weather.  Juhe 
would  have  stuck  out  her  tongue  in  all 
seriousness  at  Atropos.  And  Paul  Ren- 
nert was  late.  He  should — she  rather  felt 
— have  been  bemoaning  the  rain  on  her 
stairs  an  hour  before  she  condescended  to 
get  up. 

Rennert  came  at  last.  He  gave  three 
knocks,  and  Julie  opened  to  him.  To 
spite  the  weather  (for  she  wasted  time  on 
these  impotent  gestures)  she  had  dressed 
for  the  storm,  and  Rennert  found  home- 
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spun  where  he  had  expected  to  be  con- 
fronted with  a  kimono. 

"Ready  for  Meudon?"  he  grinned. 

''Damn  Meudon!"  Julie  swore,  of 
course:  they  all  did.  But  she  did  it  con- 
scientiously and  badly,  and  Rennert  dis- 
couraged it. 

"Don't!"  he  sighed.  "Would  a  ciga- 
rette help?" 

"No,"  said  Julie.  "I've  smoked  too 
long  and  too  much,  as  you  know.  They're 
a  habit;  they're  not  a  comfort.  I'm  so 
bored  I  could  scream — and  this  is  the 
dullest  town !" 

Paul  Rennert  wrinkled  his  dark  face. 
"Depends —  I  like  it,  in  fair  weather 
or  foul.    But  of  course  you " 

"Well?     I?     Go  on." 

"Oh,  nothing,  my  child."  Seated  on 
a  couch,  he  cleaned  a  pipe  elaborately. 
"Only  you  know  you  are  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other.  How  can  you  expect 
to  be  happy?" 

"  Meaning — 

"Well,  meaning  this."  He  sucked  at 
his  pipe  exhaustively,  and  finally  lighted 
it.  "You  don't  work.  And  you  don't 
play.  You  muddle  along.  You  don't 
know  what  you  want." 

"I  do." 

"No,  you  don't.  You  couldn't  tell  me 
before  I  counted  ten.  You  see,  you  don't 
really  care  about  your  work.  You've  no 
morals,  of  any  sort." 

"  I  am  still  bored."  Julie  regarded  him 
ominously. 

"  Sorry.  But  it's  true,  so  you  oughtn't 
to  be  bored.  You  could  do  stunning 
things,  if  you'd  put  your  nose  to  the 
grindstone.  But  you  never  will.  You'll 
dash  off  little  things  that  make  us  weep 
with  joy,  but  you  won't  tackle  anything 
that  would  mean  trouble.  So  we  have  to 
count  you  out  on  the  serious  side.  You 
haven't  got  any  long  hopes  and  vast 
thoughts — not  one." 

"My  work's  my  own  affair.  That  rue 
de  la  Paix  series  is  going  to  be  ripping." 

"You've  said  so  for  three  months." 

"That's  my  affair,"  she  repeated  sharp- 
ly. "  But  a  series  of  satiric  sketches,  how- 
ever good,  can't  be  the  whole  of  life.  I 
want  to  be  amused.  I  want  to  be  inter- 
ested.   I  want  to  livT." 

"Well — "  Paul  Rennert  looked  away 
from  her  at  an  Empire  desk  he  had  helped 


her  to  buy — "you  aren't  in  love  with  any 
one.  And  except  for  love  or  work,  you 
can't  expect  to  be  amused." 

"I  would  rather  die  than  marry,"  said 
JuHe  listlessly. 

"Who  said  'marry'?  Do  you  see  any 
black  silk  stock  round  my  neck  ?  I  mean, 
you've  never  had  a  big  emotion.  All 
very  pretty  and  sweet  of  you,  but  what 
do  you  expect?  You  can't  be  inside  and 
outside  at  the  same  time.  I  do  my  best, 
but  on  my  word,  Julie,  you're  hard  to 
suit." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  your  best?" 

"Stage-managing  this  children's  pan- 
tomime you  call  your  life.  How  you  ex- 
pect me  to  get  results — !  You  seem  to 
think  that  if  you  live  without  a  chaperon 
you  have  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of 
drama." 

"You  mean  I  ought  to  get  up  an  affair 
with  some  one  ?  Like  Aline  and  her  little 
Russian  ?  Thanks.  When  I  see  a  man  I 
like  well  enough " 

"You  see  plenty  of  men  you  like  well 
enough,"  Rennert  replied  coolly.  "But 
you  don't  want  to.  I  can't  make  a  grand 
passion  drop  on  you  out  of  the  blue,  can 
I?"  He  watched  her  profile  very  closely 
as  he  spoke.  "Quite  right,  doubtless. 
Only,  if  you  won't  give  the  passion  that's 
in  you  either  to  work  or  to  any  human  re- 
lation, why  blame  me — or  Paris?  If  I 
were  you,  I'd  go  home  and  get  brought 
out  in  society." 

"  Thank  you.  But,  somehow,  it  doesn't 
even  amuse  me  to  be  insulted." 

"I  don't  insult  you  unless  for  your 
good.    You've  got  to  buck  up,  Julie." 

"Would  you  guarantee  me  success  if  I 
took  up  with  one  of  these  men?" 

Paul  Rennert  rose  and  drummed  on  the 
window-pane  with  his  fingers.  He  spoke 
only  when  he  had  achieved  the  correct 
shade  of  weariness. 

"Oh,  Julie,  you  have  a  rotten  mind." 

Julie  Fort  flushed  at  this.  "  I  face  facts. 
I  call  a  spade  a " 

"You  call  a  spade  a  muck-rake.  You 
don't  seem  to  think  of  other  conceivable 
uses  for  it.  As  for  facing  facts — you've 
never  faced  one  in  your  silly  life."  Paul 
Rennert  had  faced  facts — perhaps  not  al- 
ways in  the  most  admirable  temper — but 
to  that  extent  he  felt  himself  better  than 
Julie. 
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*' I've  had  hard  times."  She  was  plain- 
tive. 

''Yes — you  have.  But  you've  never 
been  really  hungry.  You've  only  eaten 
bad  food  instead  of  good." 

"Is  it  your  idea  that  I  must  starve  my 
way  to  a  soul?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  Only,  so  far  as  I  see, 
you  don't  get  any  real  fun  out  of  your 
money — any  more  than  if  you  were  a 
fashionable  nobody.  You  haven't  bought 
a  single  real  thing  with  it  yet." 

"Clothes  are  real."  JuHe  passed  her 
hand  over  the  rough  surface  of  her  skirt. 

Paul  Rennert  brought  his  fist  down 
upon  the  sill.  "  No,  they're  not !  Not  the 
way  you  use  them.  You  stop  at  making 
yourself  pretty." 

"Isn't  that  good  in  itself?" 

"As  far  as  it  goes.  But  you  don't 
think,  do  you;  that  a  pretty  woman  was 
made  to  be  looked  at  from  a  distance  ?  If 
it  never  goes  farther  than  that,  she  hasn't 
accomplished  anything." 

"Yet  you  say  I  have  a  rotten  mind ! " 

"I  wouldn't  mind  your  being  shocked 
if  you  were  shocked,  you  know,"  he  threw 
in.  "But  of  all  the  amorphous,  anoma- 
lous creatures —  Why  do  we  bother  with 
you,  I  wonder?  Because  you're  pretty, 
and  because  the  big  couturiere  in  your 
rue  de  la  Paix  series  is  as  good  as  Ho- 
garth."   He  began  irrelevantly  to  whistle. 

The  taste  of  the  sugar  on  her  tongue 
was  presently  sweet  to  her,  as  he  had 
known  it  would  be. 

"I  might  stay  at  home  and  work  on  the 
Mormon  millionaire."  But  there  was  no 
muscle  of  intention  in  her  flabby  phrase. 

"  Then  I'll  get  along.  Sorry  about  Meu- 
don.  Some  other  day."  He  gathered 
himself  for  departure. 

"  Stop  ! "  Julie  rested  her  clever  hands 
on  her  slender  hips  and  faced  him.  "I 
shall  scream  if  you  leave  me  here  with 
nothing  to  do." 

"You'll  scream  if  I  stay." 

"Yes,  I  shall." 

"  I'm  going  to  get  out.  You'd  be  tire- 
some, screaming." 

"Oh"— she  turned  from  him— "isn't 
there  anything  we  can  do  ?  Anything  we 
can  buy .?" 

Paul  Rennert  laughed  grimly.  "Not 
with  your  money." 

She  might  have  retorted;  but  it  was  of 


the  essence  of  her  feeling  for  him  that  she 
did  not,  in  any  vulgar  way.  "  What's  the 
matter  with  my  money?  If  you  had 
known  old  Cordelia  Wheaton,  you'd  know 
it  wasn't  tainted." 

"  It's  tainted  by  the  way  you  use  it." 
"In  heaven's  name,  what  have  I  done 
\\^thit?" 

"That's  just  it.  You  haven't  done 
anything.  What's  money  for  except  to 
mock  the  stars  with?" 

"Will  money  buy  weather?" 
"Yes — if  it's  expended  to  that  end." 
Julie  looked  at  Rennert  in  sheer  won- 
der. She  was  sometimes  slow  in  the  up- 
take. He  returned  her  gaze  very  steadily 
for  a  moment,  but  turned  away  when  he 
saw  that  his  meaning  w^as  penetrating  her 
brain. 

"  Paris — Lyon — Mediterranee,"  said 
Julie  very  slowly.  Then  she,  too,  turned 
away. 

"Well" — Paul  Rennert  shrugged  gal- 
lically — "what's  money  for?  You  can't 
buy  weather  at  Cartier's;  but  you  can  go 
where  the  weather  suits  you.  That's 
mocking  the  stars,  if  you  like." 
Julie  Fort  was  silent. 
"Why  does  it  shock  you?"  he  asked, 
after  an  interv^al.  "Nothing  could  be 
more  conventional  than  going  to  the  Ri- 
viera when  Paris  is  dreary." 

"  And  you  call  that  mocking  the  stars  ?  " 
Hands  in  his  pockets,  head  tilted  back, 
he  looked  at  her. 

"As  near  it  as  you'll  ever  get — with 
your  ideas.  Sportier,  anyhow,  than  stick- 
ing on  where  you're  bored.  It's  a  gesture, 
at  least." 

"What  do  you  know  about  my  ideas?" 
"Everything  I've  already  told  you." 
She  liked  him  very  much :  better  than 
any  of  the  new  people ;  better  than  any  of 
the  future  acquaintances  she — not  very 
clearly— foresaw.  It  spoke  for  the  conven- 
tionality in  Julie  which  Rennert  taunt- 
ed her  with,  that  she  liked  him  the  bet- 
ter because  he  reeked  of  "home."  She 
liked  him,  indeed,  well  enough  for  any- 
thing. His  cool,  dark  face,  his  breadth  of 
shoulder  and  slimness  of  waist,  his  easy 
insolence,  which  had  no  taint  of  mere  male 
condescension:  all  these  spoke  to  her 
nerves — nerves  that  in  Julie  and  her  kind 
were  the  modern  substitute  for  senti- 
ment. 
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"My  dear  Paul,  you  seem  to  think  I 
ought  to  throw  mv  bonnet  over  the  wind- 
mill." 

''My  dear  Julie,  there  are  no  bonnets 
any  more,  and  no  windmills." 

''No,  of  course  not,"  Julie  replied  loy- 
ally. For  the  young  of  our  day  run  mad 
over  formulae,  and  Paul  Rennert  had 
just  enunicated  a  pet  formula  of  their 
'"crowd."  Not  sex,  but  the  formula,  is 
the  modern  Mephistopheles.  It  is  borne 
in  upon  the  intelligent  young  that  they 
must  have  the  courage  of  their  emotions, 
in  spite  of  everything — in  spite,  even,  of 
not  having  the  emotions.  "But,"  she 
went  on,  "  there's  no  point  even  in  doing 
that — whatever  you  call  it — unless  you 
happen  to  want  to,  is  there?" 

"Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world.  No 
point  in  doing  anything  unless  you  want 
to — if  you're  free.  It's  beastly  hard  on 
the  people  who  don't  want  anything, 
though,  isn't  it  ?  That's  why  I'm  so  sorr}^ 
for  you.  You  can't  seem  to  get  up  a  de- 
sire of  respectable  size.  Nor  will  you  live 
in  the  moment.  You  look  before  and 
after  and  pine  for  what  is  not.  You're 
about  two-litre  capacity  with  one-litre 
contents.  I  don't  see  any  way  out  of 
it.  You  won't  use  your  beauty" — Julie 
pricked  up  an  ear:  he  had  never  called  it 
beauty  before — "you  won't  use  your  tal- 
ent. You're  bored  with  almost  every- 
thing, chiefly  the  weather.  Well:  I  ad- 
x'ise  you  to  get  rid  of  the  weather  in  the 
only  way  known  to  man.  And  you  won't 
even  do  that.  You  are  a  trial,  Julie,  and 
no  man  who  wasn't  crazy  about  you  would 
stand  it  for  a  moment.  Even  I  am  al- 
most fed  up  with  it.    Good-bye." 

She  took  no  notice  of  his  farewell. 
"What  in  the  world,  my  dear  Paul,  have 
\'0u  done  with  your  life,  if  it  comes  to 
that?  Have  you  a  supreme  desire ?  And 
if  you  have,  have  you  set  to  work  to 
achieve  it?  You've  always  been  a  drifter, 
so  far  as  I  know." 

"Yes,  but  I  haven't  money — at  least 
not  enough  to  mock  the  stars  with." 

"It  doesn't  take  money  to  work  or  to 
love — those  wonderful  things  you  were 
recommending  to  me." 

"Oh,  doesn't  it?  .  .  .  But  I  do  the 
other  thing.  I  live  in  the  day.  And  in- 
cidentally I  have  given  some  happiness. 
Don't  worry  about  me,  my  dear." 


One  of  his  sentences  brought  a  flush  to 
Julie  Fort's  cheek.  Yes,  she  liked  him 
very  much. 

"We  can  at  least  go  and  get  our  de- 
jeHner,''^  she  said,  when  the  flush  had 
cooled.  "It's  high  time,  the  way  we've 
been  quarrelling  here.    Wait  a  bit." 

Julie  disappeared  into  her  bedroom. 
Paul  Rennert  listened  to  the  rattle  of  sil- 
ver things,  the  tinkle  of  crystal  bottles, 
the  swish  of  garments,  while  he  waited. 
Presently,  in  an  interval  of  silence,  he 
crossed  the  studio  to  the  curtained  door. 
"I  say,  Julie,"  he  called;  "let  me  see  the 
flamingoes.  I  never  have,  since  we  chose 
them  in  the  shop." 

"Oh" — her  voice  sounded  preoccupied. 
"All  right,  wait  a  minute.  The  bed  isn't 
made  yet — and  it  needs  sunlight  for  the 
flamingoes;  but  I'll  rake  up  the  fire  ..." 
The  voice  trailed  off. 

In  a  moment,  Julie's  hat  appeared 
round  the  edge  of  the  curtain.  "Come 
along,  then."  She  was  ready  for  the 
street,  and  was  pulling  on  her  gloves. 

Paul  Rennert  pushed  aside  the  curtain 
and  stepped  into  the  bedroom.  He  sur- 
veyed its  small  extent,  noting  every  de- 
tail. Finally  he  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  joyously.  "  I  say,  I  had  no  idea 
how  funny  they'd  be — those  creatures. 
Don't  you  lie  in  bed  and  shriek  every 
morning  when  you  wake  up?"  He  knelt 
down  beside  the  bed,  which  Julie  had 
hastily  covered  with  a  flame-colored 
quilt;  laid  his  head  on  a  pillow  and  stared 
around  three  walls  at  the  frieze.  The 
flamingoes  were  funny:  marching  round 
the  small  square  room,  above  the  white 
dado,  in  every  conceivable  attitude  of 
self-consciousness.  The  designer  had  in- 
sulted each  individual  flamingo  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  taking  from  them  all  morality 
and  leaving  them  only  their  unimpeach- 
able color.  There  was  not  a  single  repeat. 
It  was  a  gorgeous  and  sly  procession. 
Paul  Rennert,  from  his  uncomfortable 
position,  gazed,  rapt. 

"I've  named  them  all."  Julie  laughed, 
herself,  from  the  door.  "Come  on,  Paul, 
I'm  hungry." 

Rennert  got  up  and  followed  her  out  of 
the  room,  stopping  an  instant  to  pat  one 
flamingo.  "Aline  has  doves,"  he  re- 
marked, in  the  studio.  "Stupid  as  can 
be.    But  Aline  is  a  fool." 
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*'  I  thought  she  was  a  sensible  woman — 
not  like  me."  Julie's  hand  was  on  the 
door-latch,  but  she  turned  back  to  utter 
her  retort. 

''Oh,  that — yes.  But  Aline's  not  up  to 
you  otherwise.  Doves !  You  can  almost 
hear  them  coo.  ...  I  say,  it's  raining 
black  cats  with  white  tails.  I'll  go  call  a 
taxi.  You  wait  here.  And  by  the  way, 
Julie,  when  w^e've  had  some  food,  there's 
something  important  I  want  to  tell  you. 
Don't  let  me  forget."  He  bolted  out,  to 
fetch  the  taxi. 

''You  like  sweet  white  wine,  I  know 
you  do,"  Paul  Rennert  complained,  half 
an  hour  later.  "And  I  can't  afford  two 
kinds.  But  one  can't  drink  water.  You 
are  a  nuisance,  Julie."  He  gave  the  order 
with  a  wry  face. 

"  I'll  pay  for  my  own,  and  you  can  drink 
something  else,  thanks.  We'll  go  Dutch, 
anyhow." 

Rennert  put  his  elbow^s  on  the  table  and 
clasped  his  hands.  "Julie,  I  wouldn't 
marry  you  for  the  sake  of  possessing 
Aphrodite  en  secondes  noces.  You  would 
drive  me  out  of  my  mind.  Why  do  you 
behave  like  two  shop-girls  at  Childs'? 
I'll  pay  as  long  as  I've  got  any  money,  and 
when  I  haven't,  you  may  pay.  But  what 
you  call  'Dutch'  is  the  last  limit.  It 
takes  all  the  fun  out  of  it.  It's  like  keep- 
ing household  accounts  in  a  greasy  little 
book.  What's  the  good  of  a  meal  when 
you're  doing  fractions  all  the  time?  I'd 
rather  drink  sea-water,  if  necessary!" 

Apart  from  this  sulky  instant,  they 
breakfasted  gayly.  But  as  Julie  was  light- 
ing Paul's  final  cigarette  for  him  she  asked 
soberly:  "What  was  the  important  thing 
you  had  to  say  to  me?" 

"Oh,  that !  Well,  Julie,  you  know  your 
sense  of  color  isn't  up  to  your  feeling  for 
line,  don't  you  ?  I've  often  told  you  that, 
haven't  I?  You  won't  be  insulted?" 
He  seemed  anxious. 

"  Yes,  but —  There's  no  color  to  speak 
of  in  this  homespun,  surely." 

"Bother  the  homespun.  It's  the  pei- 
gnoir over  the  chair — chez  vous,  you  know. 
That  pink,  with  the  flamingoes.  Green, 
Julie,  you  should  have  had  green.  I  don't 
care  how  many  pink  ones  you  have  in 
general,  but  it  makes  me  quite  sick  to 
think  of  your  wearing  pink  among  the 
flamingoes.    White  would  be  best,  but  I 


suppose  that  isn't  practical."  He  sighed. 
"You're  no  good  at  anything,  ultimately 
and  finally,  are  you,  dear — with  all  your 
money?  But  do  get  a  green  one  to. please 
me."  His  eyes  roamed  and  grew  absent; 
he  bowed  conventionally  to  some  one  at 
the  far  end  of  the  room. 

Julie  did  not  answer.  They  got  up  and 
left  the  restaurant. 

"Where  are  vou  going?  Do  vou  want 
a  cab?" 

"Yes,  please."  Julie's  voice  was  crisp. 
"I'm  doing  some  errands.  You  might 
come  at  tea-time.  I  know  you  hate  it, 
but  I'll  give  you  coffee.  You've  no  en- 
gagements, of  course." 

"Of  course  not.    To-day  was  Meudon." 

"Be  sure  to  come.  And  don't  turn  up 
with  a  crowd.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  If 
you  see  Aline,  you  might  tell  her  how  nice 
the  flamingoes  are.  She  thinks  I  don't 
know  anything  about  decoration." 

"Shall  I  make  a  point  of  it?" 

"Don't  make  a  point  of  anything — 
ever.    For  God's  sake  I" 

And  Julie  stepped  into  the  cab,  having 
for  once  succeeded  in  being  cryptic  for 
Paul  Rennert. 

The  rain  had  turned  to  a  tepid  drizzle 
when  Rennert,  later  in  the  same  day,  ar- 
rived at  Julie's  studio.  Mist  lay  on  his 
overcoat  like  a  fine  mould.  He  entered, 
after  his  three  knocks,  without  waiting 
for  Julie  to  answer.  Once  inside  the 
studio,  he  heard  her  moving  about  in  the 
next  room,  and  whistled  a  bar  of  "La  ci 
darem'  la  mano." 

"Oh,  Paul?  All  right.  .  I'll  be  out 
soon."     Her  voice  was  preoccupied. 

"Why  didn't  you  build  a  fire?" 

"Too  busy" — and  then  silence. 

"I'll  build  it,  then.  But  you  invited 
me,  if  you  remember." 

No  answer  came,  this  time,  and  Ren- 
nert, disposing  of  hat  and  coat,  set  to 
work  on  the  fire. 

"Shall  I  boil  the  kettle?"  he  asked 
finally. 

Julie's  head  was  thrust  out  from  behind 
the  curtain.  "Oh,  you  said  you  wanted 
some  coffee,  didn't  you?  Well,  then, 
make  it.  I'll  be  out  for  some  tea,  pres- 
ently. Why  did  you  make  such  a  big  fire  ? 
I'm  going  out  this  evening." 

Paul   Rennert  whistled — not  Mozart, 
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this  time.  "Well,  of  all  the  nerve  !  You 
asked  me  to  come.  You  rather  made  a 
point  of  it.  And  I'm  going  out,  too,  this 
evening.  Make  a  note  of  that,  young 
lady." 

"Where?"  The  question  cracked  out 
like  a  shot. 

Paul  looked  at  Julie's  blond  head — all 
of  her  that  had  yet  appeared.  "Where? 
Oh,  I  don't  mind  telling  you.  Aline's 
Russian.  'Hans  Breitmann  gif  a  barty.' 
Is  that  your  engagement,  too?" 

"They  didn't  ask  me.  I  wonder  why." 
Julie  was  invisible  again  in  her  bedroom. 

Rennert  busied  himself  about  the  cof- 
fee things.  "Well,  if  you  ask  me,  I  think 
I  know.  But  I'm  not  sure  I  shall  tell 
you." 

"  All  right.    You  can  tell  me  presently." 

And  silence  fell.  Obscure  noises  from 
within  showed  that  Julie  was  really  busy, 
though  they  were  not  more  explicit  than 
that.  Rennert,  in  the  studio,  wrinkled  his 
brows  and  stared  hard  at  the  little  kettle 
on  the  hob.  He  was  busy,  too,  in  utter 
dumbness,  wondering  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  good  tactics  to  tell  Julie  what  he 
knew.  If  she  would  only  always  be  stupid 
or  always  clever  !  But  she  had  bewilder- 
ing alternations.  Not  that  he  cared,  ex- 
cept for  tactical  reasons.  For  a  year  he 
had  meant  to  have  her  to  himself,  some 
time.  He  could  have  had  her  long  since, 
if  she  had  been  either  clever  or  stupid. 
The  deuce  of  it  was  that  she  was  always 
tacking.  And  of  late  he  had  probably 
been  dancing  a  too  constant  attendance. 
He  would  cut  and  run  if  she  held  out  too 
long.  It  was  no  part  of  his  philosophy — 
and  he  had  one,  a  masterpiece  of  fluency 
— to  want  anything  in  vain.  He  managed 
his  wants,  on  the  whole,  cleverly.  Ren- 
nert groaned  slightly  to  himself.  The 
fact  was  that  he  wanted  her  hard:  that 
she  had  stirred  his  passion;  that  there 
was  something  in  Julie  Fort  no  other 
woman  seemed,  at  the  moment,  to  have. 
He  couldn't  substitute:  he  could  only  go. 
And  of  course  he  did  not  want  to  go. 

Julie  came  out  into  the  studio  at  that 
moment.  She  had  heard  the  groan,  and 
asked  him  at  once  what  the  matter  was. 

"The  kettle  won't  boil.  And  I  had  ex- 
pected to  find  coffee  waiting.  What  have 
you  been  doing  with  yourself  ?  I  haven't 
seen  that  rig  since  the  days  in  New  York 


when  you  lived  with  Tootie  Beauregard 
and  used  to  work." 

The  "rig"  was  a  glorified  pinafore  of 
peacock  blue — very  faded,  very  spotted, 
and  singularly  becoming  to  the  girl's 
blond  irregularity  of  type.  Its  long,  sim- 
ple sweep  of  line  and  color  seemed  to 
smooth  out  her  over-traced  and  over- 
fretted  features.  Julie  was  always  better 
without  complications  of  millinery. 

"I've  been  doing  things,"  she  answered 
vaguely. 

"  Umph  !  The  coffee's  ready,  now.  If 
you  want  tea,  I'll  boil  the  kettle  again." 

"Yes,  please."  She  pursed  her  lips  and 
seemed  preoccupied;  then  took  a  ciga- 
rette and  crossed  her  knees  negligently, 
breathing  out  her  preoccupation  with  the 
cigarette  smoke. 

"Why  wasn't  I  asked  to  the  party?" 

"Petriloff  thinks  you're  a  bad  example 
to  Aline."  Somewhere  in  the  interval  he 
had  decided  to  tell  her. 

"I?  To  Aline?  The  little  rotter  !  Do 
explain  to  me,  Paul.  And  I  think  you 
might  have  stayed  away  yourself,  in  that 
case — if  Petriloff  is  giving  out  his  disgust- 
ing opinions." 

"I  was  going  to  consult  you — at  least  I 
think  I  was."  The  aroma  of  the  coffee 
spread  itself  domestically  between  them, 
and  both  unconsciously  relaxed  into  more 
comfortable  attitudes.  "Anyhow,  of 
course  I  won't  go  if  you'd  rather  not.  I 
had  half  an  idea  it  might  amuse  you  to 
hear  about  it  afterwards.  They've  got  a 
little  rip  of  a  Hungarian  gypsy — sweep- 
ings, my  dear:  a  little  devil  off  the  dust- 
heap — coming  in  to  dance  afterwards. 
And  with  that  kind  of  crowd,  she's  sure 
to  be  one  of  them  before  they  break  up.  I 
think  you're  well  out  of  it.  She  shouldn't 
drink  champagne  out  of  my  glass.  Petri- 
loff's  blowing  himself,  you  see.  Aline 
wanted  you,  by  the  way,  and  so  did  some 
of  the  rest  of  the  bunch.  Wanted  you  to 
draw  the  gypsy:  damn  her  with  your  pre- 
cious paw.  But  the  Slav  wouldn't  stand 
for  it.  Miss  Chadwick  will  have  to  do  her 
conscientious  best." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Miss  Chad- 
wick is  going?" 

"She's  a  serious  woman,  my  dear. 
You're  not." 

''But  if  Miss  Chadwick  can  stand  the 
gypsy  creature " 


Drawn  by  II.  J.  Moiuat. 


"I  can't  stand  the  weather.     So  I  am  taking  your  advice.     I'm  leaving  to-night." — Page  212. 
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A  Change  of  Air 


"  You  are  dull,  Julie."  Rennert  sighed. 
''  Don't  you  see  ?  Miss  Chadwick  is  noth- 
ing but  a  pair  of  bi-focals  and  a  gift  for 
taking  life  visually.  She  not  only  does- 
n't believe  in  the  fourth  dimension;  she 
doesn't  even  believe  in  the  third.  Thick- 
ness is  merely  something  she  can  suggest 
with  a  brush.  People  haven't  really  got  it, 
you  know.  .  .  .  But  nobody  could  say 
you  were  impersonal,  Julie,  could  thev, 
now?" 

Rennert  had  his  voice  well  under  con- 
trol; but  it  seemed  to  him  that  stark  hun- 
ger must  be  audible  in  his  modulations. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  me?"  reit- 
erated Julie.  She  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten her  original  preoccupation;  she  was 
really  interested  in  the  prohibition  of 
Aline's  lover. 

"You're  a  Puritanic  idler." 

"But  :\Iiss  Chadwick " 

"Keeps  more  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments than  you  do,  but  she  works." 

"Is  he  afraid  I'll  induce  Aline  to  be 
frivolous?" 

"  Can't  you  take  both  ends  of  it?  The 
point  is  that  you  neither  work  nor  play. 
So  you  don't  get  admitted  at  either  gate. 
This  crowd  doesn't  approve.  They  might 
let  a  slacker  like  you  in,  for  her  charm; 
but  when  you  proceed  to  be  shocked,  it's 
too  much." 

"Have  I  ever  proceeded  to  be 
shocked?" 

"  Not  verbally,  oh,  no.  But  you  persist 
in  taking  a  different  line.  It's  the  old 
rhyme : 

"  '  What  are  you  good  for,  anyway  ? 
Not  fit  to  eat,  and  wouldn't  play.' 

And  as  your  wealth  is  dazzling,  you  just 
might  produce  an  effect.  Miss  Chadwick, 
of  course,  couldn't  produce  any.  Don't 
bother  your  head  about  it.  You're  worth 
the  whole  boiling — though  of  course  you 
can't  keep  it  up  forever.  Have  some  more 
tea?" 

"Thanks."  Julie  drank  the  entire  cup 
before  either  spoke  again. 

"What  was  the  thing  you  wanted  to 
talk  to  me  about?"  Rennert  asked,  when 
she  had  set  her  cup  down.  "  Forget  about 
the  party.  I  don't  think  I  shall  go,  my- 
self.   Too  darned  dull." 

"Something  very  important,  wasn't 
it?"     She  behaved  for  a  moment  as  if 


she  had  forgotten.  But  she  got  up  and 
walked  to  the  window,  then  walked  back; 
showing  by  her  nervousness  that  she  had 
by  no  means  forgotten.  He  did  not  an- 
swer her;  he  leaned  back  in  his  armchair, 
his  eyes  kindling  faintly  in  the  twilight. 

Julie  came  finally  and  stood  before  him, 
her  hands  on  her  hips.  "  I  can't  stand  the 
weather.  So  I  am  taking  your  advice. 
I'm  leaving  to-night." 

"Oh  I"  Every  muscle  in  Rennert's 
body  urged  him  to  move,  to  rise;  but  he 
sat  perfectly  still,  defying  his  muscles. 

"Eight  o'clock  from  the  Gare  de  Lyon. 
Riviera  express.  Are  vou  coming  to  see 
me  off?" 

Paul  Rennert  did  not  rise,  though  the 
effort  not  to  brought  little  drops  of  sweat 
to  his  forehead,  beneath  his  smooth  dark 
hair. 

"Oh,  I  think  not,"  he  said  lightly. 
"There'll  be  a  hundred  porters  for  that 
train.  If  you're  really  leaving  me,  I'd 
better  go  to  the  party,  hadn't  I?" 

"If  you  prefer  it." 

"Prefer  it —  I  say,  Julie,  you're  not 
human.  You  go  off — and  quite  right — to 
sit  in  an  orange  grove  and  look  at  the 
Mediterranean,  and  you  want  to  accent 
your  good  luck  by  watching  me,  shiv- 
ering and  forsaken,  in  that  beastly  sta- 
tion, while  your  gorgeous  train  pulls  out. 
Haven't  you  a  drop  of  human  kindness? 
If  you  had,  you'd  want  me  to  be  quite 
drunk  by  7  p.  m.  I  don't  blame  you  for 
going,  but  I  don't  see  why  you  should 
have  such  a  mediaeval  taste  for  rubbing  it 
in.  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  go  to 
the  party  or  not.  But  I  do  know  that 
with  you  tucked  up  in  the  train  de  luxe  I 
shall  do  what  I  damn  please — and  you 
ought  to  be  willing." 

Julie  did  not  retort.  She  simply  stared 
at  him  questioningly,  gravely,  a  little 
sadly. 

"You  wouldn't  think  of  joining  me?" 
she  asked  at  last. 

"You  jolly  well  know" — his  voice  had 
escaped  control:  it  had  a  frankly  nervous 
edge — "I'd  go  like  a  shot  if  I  had  the 
money.  If  it  were  the  first  of  the  month, 
I'd  go  anyhow,  and  starve  until  quarter- 
day.  But  it's  late  in  the  quarter — and 
meanwhile  I've  been  existing.  You  ask 
questions  like  a  debutante's." 

"I  have  money." 


A   Change  of  Air 
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"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I'm 
not  your  Pomeranian." 

Julie  ignored  this.  '^I  even  have  two 
tickets." 

Paul  Rennert  got  up  at  last,  with  one 
clean  spring.  ''What  are  you  talking 
about,  Julie?"    His  voice  was  still  low. 

"Well,  we  couldn't  go  to  ]Meudon, 
could  we?  And  if  I  couldn't  stand  the 
weather,  how  could  you?" 

Rennert 's  eyes  glittered  above  her,  but 
he  did  not  touch  her.  "You  know  a  long 
sight  more  about  human  beings  than  you 
let  on,  Julie.  How  can  I  go  off  with  you 
on  your  money?" 

She  turned  a  little  of  his  own  careful 
scorn  upon  him.  "If  I  had  known  you 
were  back  there,  Paul,  I  wouldn't  have 
mentioned  it.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it's  the  only  way  I'd  let  you  go." 

"Every  one  knows  I've  no  money  now 
for  a  lark.    You'd  be  compromised." 

"One's  always  compromised,  in  such  a 
case.  What  has  the  money  to  do  with 
it?" 

"Oh,  I  might  go — for  a  lark — if  I  had 
the  cash.  People  might  be  brought  to  see 
that.  But  if  you  take  me,  there's  only  one 
interpretation." 

"Interpretations  don't  matter  —  only 
facts."  Her  voice  was  very  listless,  as  she 
gazed  into  the  fire. 

"  But  apparently  you  still  refuse  to  face 
them."  His  voice  vibrated  significantly 
in  her  ear.  But  he  still  did  not  touch  her, 
though  his  hands  were  clenched. 

"How  you  talk;  how  you  talk,  Paul! 
When  I  go  the  limit,  I  go  it.  See?  I 
don't  have  to  name  a  fact  a  hundred  times 
in  order  to  face  it."  Her  voice,  no  longer 
listless,  rose  in  feverish  excitement. 


He  clasped  her  then;  concentrated  in 
his  passion  as  he  had  been  in  his  self-con- 
trol. Finally  she  shook  herself  free  of  his 
embrace. 

"You'll  have  to  go  and  pack.  And  I 
must  finish.  Come  back  here.  We'll  get 
some  dinner  in  the  station.''  And  trem- 
bling a  little,  visibly,  she  disappeared  into 
her  bedroom. 

Paul  Rennert  walked  the  floor  of  the 
studio,  with  stealthy,  catlike  steps,  for 
full  five  minutes.  Then  he  shouted  at 
Julie's  door.  "Julie,  come  out,  for  God's 
sake  !    I've  got  something  to  say  to  you." 

"If  you  talk  any  more,  I  shall  change 
my  mind.  I  can't  stand  it,  I  tell  you.  I 
don't  want  to  discuss  this  thing.  If  you 
weren't  a  fool,  you'd  see  it."  But  she  ap- 
peared, flushed  and  nervous,  in  the  door- 
way.   He  faced  her  across  the  big  room. 

"Take  my  advice,  kiddy.  Stay  here 
and  finish  the  rue  de  la  Paix  series.  Then 
we'll  talk.  ...  I  can  get  back  some 
money  on  those  tickets  for  you." 

But  Julie  Fort,  since  Paul  Rennert  had 
kissed  her,  was  a  changed  being.  The  for- 
mula, once  arid  philosophy,  had  become 
a  glowing  gospel.  She  could  hardly  wait 
to  reach  her  orange  grove  above  the  blue 
sea. 

"  You'll  be  late.  And  if  you  are,  I 
swear  I'll  go  alone  ! ''  Her  voice  was  jubi- 
lant. 

Paul  Rennert  clattered  in  haste  down 
the  long  stairs  into  the  street.  "  If  worse 
came  to  worst,"  he  muttered,  "  I  suppose 
I  could  marry  her.  But  that  would  be  the 
end  of  all  things.  Oh,  well,  here  goes — " 
He  shook  off  the  clammy  thought,  and 
plunged,  flushed  and  content  again,  out 
into  the  lamplit  street. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE    FOREIGN    LEGION    IN    PICTURES 


By  Sergeant  Bouligny 

A  comrade  of  Alan  Seeger 

READERS  of  the  ''Poems"  and  ''Letters  and  Diary"  of  Alan  Seeger  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  Sergeant  Bouligny  was  a  comrade  of  the  Poet  of  the 
Foreign  Legion.     He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  American  to  enlist  in  the 
Legion  in  France.     He  comes  from  New  Orleans  and  has  recently,  after  several 
months  in  the  American  Hospital  at  Neuilly,  joined  the  Lafayette  Squad  and  will 
fight  under  the  American  flag.    He  has  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  a  silver  star. 
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A  bad  landing. 

This  aeroplane  crashed  into  the  ground  while  groi'ig'  over  sixty  miles  an  hour.     It  is  the  latest  type  of  French  fighting- 

machine  and  so  strongly  built  that  the  damage  done,  as  the  photograph  shows,  wns  very  slight.     The  pilot, 

standing  before  the  machine,  took  the  accident  as  a  great  joke  and  was  absolutely  unhurt. 


THE    LATEST    TYPES    OF    FIGHTING 

AEROPLANES 

PHOTOGRAPHS   TAKEN   AT   THE   CHA:MPAGNE   FRONT 

By   Carroll    Dana   Winslow 

Author  of  "With  the  Frsnch  Flying  Corps" 

AT  the  front  every  aviator  carries  a  camera  in  his  pocket.     Things  happen  so 
f-\    fast  and  so  often  that  one  needs  a  record  of  snap-shots  to  remember  them 
by.     These  pictures  were  taken  during  the  Champagne  offensive  in  April, 
191 7,  where  the  French  were  taking  the  ground  near  Reims. 

Accidents  similar  to  that  shown  above  occur  several  times  a  day,  and  the  re- 
sults are  important  in  the  study  of  aeroplane  building  and  instruction. 
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The  latest  tj'pe  of  automobile  anti-aircraft  gun. 


The  pitfalls  and  dangers  which  an  aviator  must  avoid  at  the  front  are  becom- 
ing more  numerous  every  day.  These  anti-aircraft  guns,  mounted  on  fast  motor- 
cars, chase  around  the  country  behind  the  lines  and  prevent  the  enemy  aeroplanes 
and  Zeppelins  from  remaining  over  our  territory.  This  type  of  battery  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  Zeppelins  brought  down  at  Compiegne  in  April,  191 7,  and  Revigny 
in  April,  191 6.  In  fact  this  invention  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
Germans  giving  up  their  '^ strafei?ig"  with  Zeppelins.  In  the  photograph  above  a 
German  aeroplane  has  just  been  sighted.  The  gun  is  in  position  and  the  gunners 
are  just  about  to  put  a  shell  into  the  barrel.  The  record  for  distance  and  height 
in  hitting  an  aeroplane  with  this  type  of  cannon  is  15,000  feet  in  the  air  at  9,000 
yards'  distance  across  country.  A  very  large  crew  is  required  to  man  one  of  these 
cannon.  The  sergeant  may  be  seen  standing,  giving  the  orders.  Beside  the  cannon 
the  telephonist  is  getting  the  report  of  the  position  over  which  the  German  machine 
is  flying.  The  man  with  his  hand  on  the  barrel  is  the  chief  gunner.  He  is  listening 
for  the  range  from  the  man  who  is  working  it  out,  but  who  is  not  seen  in  the 
photograph. 
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The  latest  type  of  French  bombing-machine. 


The  tendency  in  aeroplanes  has  been  to  run  to  two  extremes — for  fighting, 
as  small  and  fast  as  possible;  and  for  bombing,  as  large  and  powerful  as  possible. 
Above  is  a  three-seater;  one  passenger  sits  out  in  front  mounted  in  a  machine-gun 
turret.  The  pilot  comes  next,  immediately  behind  the  motor,  while  the  second 
passenger  sits  behind  him  mounted  in  another  machine-gun  turret.  This  aeroplane 
is  capable  of  carrying  many  hundred  pounds  of  explosives  and,  being  very  fast 
and  heavily  armed,  generally  accomplishes  its  mission. 


The  "Albatross"  (page  223)  is  capable  of  a  horizontal  speed  of  300  kilometres 
(about  187  miles)  an  hour.  It  is  a  single-seater  and  carries  three  machine  guns  which, 
being  controlled  by  the  motor,  shoot  automatically  and  simultaneously  through  the 
propeller.  The  sight  of  these  weapons  converges  at  approximately  50  yards  in  front 
of  the  aeroplane,  making  the  chance  of  hitting  the  opponent  three  times  as  sure. 
The  motor  is  equipped  with  an  electric  self-starter.  It  has  also  electrical  devices 
for  keeping  the  water  warm  in  the  radiator  while  flying  at  great  heights.  The  wing 
surface  is  less  than  20  square  yards.     It  is  probably  the  finest  fighting-machine  that 
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The  "Albatross."     The  latest  type  of  German  fighting-machine.  -^ 

has  ever  been  developed  in  the  world,  being  capable  of  climbing  to  15,000  feet  in 
less  than  twelve  minutes.  This  particular  machine  in  the  photograph  was  captured 
intact.  The  pilot  was  lost  in  the  fog  and  flew  about  until  his  last  drop  of  petrol 
was  exhausted.  He  landed  in  the  middle  of  the  aerodrome  at  which  the  author 
was  stationed. 


Morane  "Monocoque." 

This  is  t)ie  only  monoplane  used  in  France.      It  is  the  fastest  machine  in  the  world,  but  is  so  tricky  and  dangerous  that  only  the 
most  experienced  and  best  aviators  are  permitted  to  mount  it.     The  "  f  ukker,"  uf  German  iamc,  was  copied  (rum  this  model. 
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Tlie  latest  type  of  French  artillery-machine. 

It  is  very  fast  and  the  visibility  (or  the  observer  is  practically  unimpecled.     He  is  placed  in  the  car,  which  projects  in  front,  bein^ 

seated  in  a  turret  with  a  machine  K""-     Machine  g^uns  are  also  mounted  on  tne  winys,  and  a  second  (lassen.tjer  rides  in 

the  tail  with  another  TiiitrailUHse.     This  machine  is  very  tractable  in  the  air  and  well  able  to  defend  itself. 


The  latest  type  of  French  fighting-aeroplane. 

The  winj,'  snrfa<  e  of  this  machine  is  less  than  18  stjuare  yards.     It  is  very  fast  and  efiicient,  but  when  it  meets  the  "  Albatross,' 

uidess  the  pilot  is  very  exi)ert  and  experienced,  it  has  ijcnerally  found  its  master  and  the  liyht 

ends  disastrously  for  us.     This  machine  is  known  as  the  S.  I'.  A.  IX 
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The  F.  B.  A.  flying-boat,  commonly  known  as  the  Franco-British. 

It  is  used  by  both  navies  in  their  coast  patrols  and  is  very  similar  to  the  Curtiss  flying-boat  used  by  our  navj'.     The  machine 

in  the  photograph  is  about  to  leave  the  water. 


The  Nieuport  type  of  French  fighting-aeroplane. 

This  is  the  most  famous  French  model,  but  in  the  last  few  months  it  has  been  discarded  as  being  too  slow.     It  is  only  capable  of  a 
speed  of  120  miles  an  hour.     Mr.  \Vinslow  is  in  the  pilot's  seat  and  his  mechanic  is  just  turning  the  propeller  for  a  llii^ht. 
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Drawn  by  Alonzo  Kimball. 

"Your  Diane,  IMadame  Nicolas,  is,  I  fear,  annoyingly  feminine." — Page  229. 
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N  a  June  morning  Monsieur 
Sih'estre,  the  landlord  of 
the  Cafe  de  I'Univers,  sat 
under  the  street  awning 
drinking  beer  with  the  cure 
of  the  little  church  across 
the  square.  They  had  discussed  religion 
and  politics  until  those  \'ital  subjects  and 
the  tall  foaming  glasses  were  drained  dry. 
Then  the  landlord  ordered  a  second  round 
and  the  topic  of  conversation  shifted. 

"One  hears  nothing  more  of  that  Fer- 
dinand Taillandy,"  remarked  Monsieur 
Silvestre.  '^ There  was  a  type  for  you! 
There  was  one,  at  least,  who  had  no  use 
for  your  religion.  A  pagan,  he  called  him- 
self. I  suppose,  now,  you  consign  men 
like  him  to  hell-fire." 

"I  consign  no  man  to  hell-fire,"  an- 
swered the  cure  calmly.  "There  are 
some,  however,  who  consign  themselves: 
they  think  it  modern — fashionable." 

"You  refer  to  me,  perhaps?"  suggested 
the  landlord  quickly. 

The  cure  laughed,  shaking  his  head. 

"You!"  he  echoed.  "Why  should  I 
refer  to  you,  my  friend  ?  Before  this  year 
is  out  you  will  be  coming  to  me  for  confes- 
sion and  communing  at  the  altar.  I  have 
no  fears  for  you." 

He  paused  to  raise  the  glass  to  his  lips. 
Then  he  added:  "It  is  of  Taillandy  1  am 
speaking.  Monsieur  Silvestre,  the  church 
wants  that  man — he  is  too  good  to  lose. 
So  admirable  a  pagan — think  what  a 
Christian  one  could  make  of  him !  I  wish 
I  had  him  here." 

The  landlord  nodded  his  head  sarcasti- 
cally. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "it  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  see  you  two  together.  Taillandy  talks 
well.  He  could  argue  with  you  more 
effectively  than  1.  Yes,  it  would  be  a 
pleasure — for  me." 

"My  friend,"  said  the  cure  sharply, 
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"you  and  he  have  nothing  in  common. 
Taillandy  believes — in  something:  you 
beUeve  in  nothing.  He  would  scorn 
your  agnosticism.  In  truth,  his  belief 
differs  from  mine  very  slightly;  he  is  far 
nearer  to  me  than  to  you.  He  sees  gods 
in  everything,  whereas  I  see  God  in  every- 
thing. The  distinction,  you  observe,  is 
slight." 

Monsieur  Silvestre  puft'ed  out  his 
cheeks  in  a  sigh. 

"There,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  out-talk 
me  as  usual !  All  the  more  I  wish  Ferdi- 
nand Taillandy  were  with  us,  he  who  can 
turn  phrases  as  well  as  you.  Have  you 
read  his  'Hymn  to  Diana  Imprisoned '  ?  " 

"I  have,"  said  the  cure.  "It  is  admi- 
rable. Have  you  read  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon?" 

"No,"  admitted  Monsieur  Silvestre. 

"It,  too,  is  admirable." 

"  Where  can  I  find  it  ?  "  asked  the  land- 
lord incautiously. 

"In  your  Bible,"  said  the  cure,  and 
drained  his  glass,  well  pleased. 

"ToucJie  !''  grunted  Monsieur  Silves- 
tre. "It  is  I  who  pay  for  the  beers." 

Presently,  when  the  sun  had  swung  up 
high  above  the  square,  the  cure  perceived 
Madame  Nicolas  coming  from  her  shop 
beside  the  church.  The  landlord,  too, 
marked  her  in  the  distance,  for  the  streets 
of  the  village  of  Evremont  were  never  so 
crowded  but  that  one  could  distinguish 
Madame  Nicolas.  Nor  was  any  one  in 
Evremont  ever  too  busy  or  too  hurried  to 
greet  her. 

She  was  a  serene,  motherly  woman,  now 
past  middle  age,  who,  with  her  daughters 
Diane  and  Veronique,  kept  the  little  shop 
where  good  Catholics  purchased  the  con- 
soling symbols  of  their  faith.  But  always 
Madame  Nicolas  gave  something  more 
priceless  than  anything  she  sold.  As  the 
cure  put  it:  "When  you  buy  a  rosary 
from  Madame  Nicolas  you  obtain  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  rosary — you  obtain  a 
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glimpse  of  peace  on  earth;  and  you  de- 
part convinced  that  God  is  good/' 

Even  ]\Ionsieur  Silvestre,  professed  ag- 
nostic, fairly  worshipped  Madame  Nico- 
las. 

''There/'  he  said,  "there  is  the  morn- 
ing sunlight." 

She  crossed  the  square,  careful  not  to 
disturb  the  sparrows  drinking  and  fidg- 
eting at  the  watering-trough,  and  ap- 
proached the  Cafe  de  TUnivers. 

"Good  morning,''  she  greeted  them. 
"I  come  to  inform  monsieur  le  cure  that 
I  have  finished  mending  the  altar-cloth. 
Diane  and  Veronique  and  I  worked  until 
late  last  night.  Diane  and  Veronique 
have  done  beautifully — but  I — my  fingers 
are  a  little  old  and  my  eyes  a  little  dim. 
My  portion  of  it  might  be  better.'' 

The  cure  hastened  to  assure  her  that  he 
had  no  anxiety  as  to  the  quality  of  her 
work.  He  knew  it  of  old.  Then  said 
Monsieur  Silvestre:  "We  were  talking 
but  now  of  Ferdinand  Taillandy.  Have 
you  news  of  him,  IMadame  Nicolas?" 

She  shook  her  head  gravely. 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  we  have  heard  or  seen 
nothing  of  him  since — since  he  found  my 
Diane  and  brought  her  back  to  me  from 
the  city.  It  is  impossible  now  to  thank 
him  for  what  he  did,  but  I  pray  for  him. 
He  is  a  good  man." 

"He  is  not  of  the  church,"  Monsieur 
Silvestre  could  not  forbear  saying. 

"No,"  she  agreed  quietly,  "nor,  for  a 
long  time,  was  Saint  Paul." 

"I  perceive,"  responded  ^lonsieur  Sil- 
vestre with  a  shrug,  "  that  you  Christians 
claim  us  all.  If  you  count  Taillandy  and 
me  among  you,  it  would  appear  that  your 
religion  is  tolerant." 

"Belief,"  said  the  cure,  "is  always  tol- 
erant. It  is  only  unbelief  that  is  bigoted. 
The  dogma  of  the  agnostic  is  very  strict 
— perhaps  because  he  fears  that  any  day 
a  little  ray  of  faith  will  come  to  disturb 
him." 

"You  talk  me  to  death,"  remarked  the 
landlord,  "and  I  have  work  to  do.  I 
will  bid  you  good-by."  And  he  retreated 
sulkily  to  the  shelter  of  his  desk  within 
the  walls. 

They  smiled  at  his  discomfiture,  for 
they  knew  his  moods  and  loved  him  for 
them  and  in  spite  of  them. 

Then  said  Madame  Nicolas:    "Mon- 


sieur le  cure,  may  I  talk  to  you  for  a  while 
— about  Diane?'' 

The  cure  silently  drew  a  chair  for  her 
beside  him. 

"You  may  talk  to  me,  Madame  Nico- 
las, about  anything." 

For  a  space  she  remained  silent,  search- 
ing doubtless  a  method  of  beginning. 
Her  hands  were  unquiet  and  there  was 
a  hint  of  trouble  clouding  her  kind  gray 
eyes. 

"You  know  Felix — Felix  Romarin?" 
she  asked  at  length. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  cure,  "I  know 
him  certainly — and  then  ?  " 

"Do  you  think  well  of  him ? " 

•'Ah,  now%  Madame  Nicolas,  what  shall 
I  say  ?  Yes,  I  think  well  of  him.  Also  I 
am  sorry  for  him.  He  has  a  devil  within 
him  that  may  some  day  send  him  head- 
long down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea. 
But  we  are  trying  to  cast  out  that  devil — 
Felix  and  I — and  I  have  the  hope  that 
with  God's  help  we  shall  succeed.  Felix 
is  of  the  south — his  family  come  from 
Cagnes — and  in  the  south  men  strike 
before  they  think  or  before  they  speak. 
They  wound  with  their  hands  rather  than 
with  their  tongues.  I  am  not  sure  that 
on  that  account  they  are  more  blame- 
w^orthy  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  but  cer- 
tainly they  are  more  blameworthy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  The  magistrate  has  seen 
Felix  on  several  occasions.  Thus  far  he 
has  been  lenient;  next  time  perhaps — 
but  what  has  Felix  done  now  ?  " 

"He  has  fallen  in  love  with  Diane," 
answered  Madame  Nicolas  simply. 

The  cure  whistled  softly  and  per- 
plexedly. 

"I  understand,"  he  said — "I  under- 
stand.    Or,  rather,  I  do  not  understand." 

"He  desires  to  marry  her  at  once," 
said  Madame  Nicolas. 

"Yes,  yes — and  she?" 

"What  would  you ?  She  does  not  love 
him — she  likes  him  well  enough  perhaps. 
She  asks  me.     It  is  difficult." 

"Indeed,  yes,  it  is  difiicult,''  pondered 
the  cure.  "It  is  an  opportunity,  of 
course,  and  not  a  bad  one.  Felix,  as  I 
said,  is  not  bad  at  heart — impulsive  only. 
And  Diane — ah,  Madame  Nicolas,  it  is 
a  sad  truth  that  when  a  young  girl  has 
sinned  there  are  few  sinners  who  will  for- 
give her." 
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"I  know,"  said  Madame  Nicolas  wist- 
fully, "I  know." 

There  was  a  silence. 

'^I  think — "  began  the  cure,  and 
stopped.  Then — "Let  us  wait  awhile, 
Madame  Nicolas,"  he  said.  '^Let  us  wait 
and  see  how  much  in  earnest  Felix  is. 
And  perhaps — who  knows? — Diane  will 
come  to  love  him  at  least  a  little.  Then, 
in  that  case,  let  her  marry,  Madame  Nico- 
las, and — ah,  well,  let  her  marry  and  bear 
children  who  will  resemble  their  grand- 
mother." 

But  Madame  Nicolas,  with  the  merest 
trace  of  a  smile  in  return  for  the  compli- 
ment, shook  her  head. 

''  I  wish  I  might  believe  that  they  could 
marry  and  be  happy,"  she  said,  "but  I 
know  my  Diane.  She  will  not  marry 
Felix  because  she  loves  another." 

"And  the  other,  I  suppose,  does  not 
love  her.  Always  it  is  like  that  with  a 
woman.  Your  Diane,  Madame  Nicolas, 
is,  I  fear,  annoyingly  feminine." 

"What  would  you  wish?  Can  even  a 
man  control  his  heart?" 

The  cure  glanced  away  rather  hastily. 
He  had  once  been  two-and-twenty. 

"No,"  he  said,  "you  are  right.  A  man 
can  but  smother  his  heart." 

"And  still  be  happy?"  persisted  Ma- 
dame Nicolas. 

He  sighed  and  smiled. 

"And  eventually  be  not  unhappy,"  he 
answered.  ^ "  But  we  are  becoming  too 
abstract,  and  I  am  certain  you  did  not 
come  to  me  to  discuss  generalities.  Tell 
me,  if  you  wish,  who  is  this  other  man 
whom  Diane  loves  and  who  is  senseless 
enough  not  to  love  her." 

"It  is  Ferdinand  Taillandy,"  said 
Madame  Nicolas. 

"Ah,"  said  the  cure;  and  then  he 
added:  "Of  course." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  she  asked. 

"Why?  Because  that  man  is  in  every 
one's  mind.  He  has  become  an  obsession 
with  all  of  us.  Monsieur  Silvestre  and 
I  were  but  just  now  quarrelling  over 
him " 

"That  proves  nothing,"  interjected 
Madame  Nicolas  with  a  smile,  "you  and 
Monsieur  Silvestre  would  quarrel  about  a 
sparrow." 

"You  have  said  it,"  agreed  the  cure; 
"but  nevertheless  Ferdinand  Taillandy 


seems  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  a 
sparrow.    Certainly  his  flights  are  longer." 

He  stopped  and  leaned  fonvard  in  his 
chair,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  sun. 
Madame  Nicolas,  following  his  gaze,  saw 
in  the  distance,  far  down  the  road  that 
bordered  the  river,  a  gray  figure  of  a  man 
walking  briskly  toward  them.  There  was 
a  bulky  something  strapped  to  his  back, 
and  in  his  hand  he  swung  a  stick.  Occa- 
sionally he  skipped  a  little,  as  if  rejoic- 
ing in  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the 
day,  and  occasionally  he  made  wonderful 
passes  and  lunges  with  the  stick  into  the 
empty  air. 

"He  is  gay,  that  one  there,"  observed 
Madame  Nicolas. 

The  cure  did  not  answer,  nor  did  he  re- 
move his  eyes  from  the  figure. 

"He  skips  like  a  lamb,"  continued 
Madame  Nicolas. 

"Do  you  forget,"  said  the  cure,  "that 
it  is  spring?"  And  still  he  did  not  look 
away. 

The  stranger  drew  rapidly  nearer.  A 
stray  breath  of  the  breeze  bore  to  them  a 
fragment  of  song  from  his  lips. 

"He  sings,  too,"  said  Madame  Nicolas. 
"I  wonder  is  he  of  the  circus." 

The  cure  vouchsafed  no  reply,  but  he 
got  up  from  his  chair  that  he  might  see 
the  better. 

''Tiens,''  he  murmured  to  himself, 
''c'estbiendrole!'' 

"WTiy,"  demanded  Madame  Nicolas, 
"do  you  so  excite  yourself?  It  is  not  the 
first  time  a  stra'nger  has  come  to  Evre- 
mont." 

Suddenly  the  cure  broke  into  loud 
laughter  and  sat  down.  He  slapped  the 
table  with  his  hand  until  the  glasses  trem- 
bled and  threatened  to  fall.  Madame 
Nicolas  regarded  him  in  amazement. 
Down  the  road  the  stranger  was  singing 
lustily  now.     They  could  hear  the  words: 

^^  V Amour  est  enfant  de  boheme, 
Qui  7i' a  jamais  connu  dcs  lois." 

The  cure  could  not  cease  his  laughter. 

"What  have  you?"  demanded  Ma- 
dame Nicolas,  distressed. 

"Where  are  your  eyes?"  retorted  the 
cure.  "I  fear,  Madame  Nicolas,  that 
you  are  near-sighted." 

"I  am,"  said  she,  "but  what  harm? 
Is  it  any  one  I  know?" 
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The  cure's  response  was  indirect. 

"Monsieur  Silvestre!"  he  called — and 
again:  " Monsieur  Silvestre  !  Three  tall 
beers — and  cold  ones  !  Monsieur  Ferdi- 
nand Taillandy,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
will  be  thirsty!" 


II 


Taillandy,  as  the  cure  had  foreseen, 
made  direct  for  the  Cafe  de  TUnivers. 
He  had  walked  far  that  morning — indeed 
he  walked  far  every  day,  and  had  for 
nearly  nine  years — and  he  knew  by  expe- 
rience that  Monsieur  Silvestre's  beer  was 
good.  Moreover,  as  a  young  man  in  his 
early  twenties,  he  had  known  the  land- 
lord and  the  cure  and  Madame  Nicolas, 
and  he  had  teased  Veronique  and  Diane 
when  they  were  children  and  had  pigtails 
to  pull.  So  he  approached  the  Cafe  de 
rUnivers  with  an  eager  step,  anticipating 
both  beer  and  benedictions. 

Monsieur  Silvestre,  the  cure,  and  Ma- 
dame Nicolas  arose  to  make  him  welcome. 
They  vied,  one  with  the  other,  in  cordial- 
ity, for  Monsieur  Silvestre  admired  his 
mind,  the  cure  coveted  his  soul,  and 
Madame  Nicolas — ah,  Madame  Nicolas 
had  given  him  her  heart  ever  since  he  had 
found  Diane  and  brought  her  back  from 
Paris  one  cold  November  dawn. 

"Monsieur^^Ferdinand,"  said  she,  "you 
left  so  quickly  that  morning  that  I  could 
not  thank  you  for  what  you  had  done. 
And  now  I  see  you  again  after  these 
months  and,  behold,  I  find  no  words." 

"  Madame  Nicolas,"  answered  the  poet, 
*'you  need  no  words.  I  received  your 
thanks  when  I  saw  the  light  come  into 
your  eyes  on  that  morning.  I  am  a  pa- 
gan, but  a  pagan  can  be  proud  to  have 
been  of  service  to  such  a  Christian  as  you. 
I  am  your  very  humble  servant,  Madame 
Nicolas,"  and  he  bent  very  gallantly  to 
kiss  her  hand. 

"So,"  remarked  the  landlord  eagerly, 
"  you  are  still  a  pagan  ?  You  still  believe 
in  all  those  gods?" 

Taillandy  raised  his  eyebrows  in  sur- 
prise. Then  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
stretched  himself  in  the  sunlight,  flicked 
an  ash  from  his  cigarette  with  a  nicotine- 
stained  finger,  and  smiled — an  amused, 
crooked  smile — under  his  gay  mustache. 

"But  yes,"  he  said,  "but  yes.     Natu- 


rally, I  believe  in  the  true  gods.  Why 
should  I  not?  They  are  everywhere 
about  me.  One  has  but  to  open  one's 
eyes  to  see  them." 

"Are  they  in  that  beer ? "queried  Mon- 
sieur Silvestre  maliciously. 

Taillandy  shrugged  his  shoulders,  a 
little  vexed.  "  No,"  said  he  gravely.  "  I 
see  nothing  in  the  beer  but  a  dead  fly." 

"Bravo!"  applauded  the  cure. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Taillandy.  "Does 
he  trouble  you,  too,  monsieur  le  cure, 
with  his  scepticism  ?  " 

"Oh,  no;  I  fear  that  it  is  I  who  trouble 
him  with  my  belief.  He  tries  to  convert 
us  all  to  his  iconoclasm — I  believe  that  is 
the  name  he  calls  it  by.  It  is  a  handsome 
word  and  sounds  intellectual.  But  all 
it  means,  I  am  told,  is:  'I  don't  know.' 
Well,  that  is  Monsieur  Silvestre.  Always 
he  does  not  know." 

]\Iadame  Nicolas  shook  her  head,  smil- 
ing. "  Monsieur  Silvestre  is  a  fraud,"  she 
said.  "He  is  a  lamb  in  wolf's  clothing. 
It  is  I  who  have  seen  him  often  enough 
without  his  disguise,  and  he  has  the  larg- 
est heart  in  Evremont-sur-Seine.  Diane 
says  that  when  no  one  is  looking  he  is 
always  doing  some  good  deed  and  blush- 
ing with  shame.  Several  mornings,  when 
he  thought  no  one  was  about,  she  saw  him 
scattering  crumbs  for  the  sparrows  out 
there  by  the  watering-trough." 

"They  become  hungry  in  the  winter," 
said  Monsieur  Silvestre  gruflly.  "  I  can't 
have  them  dying  in  front  of  my  cafe." 

"And,"  continued  Madame  Nicolas, 
"he  bought  the  crutches  and  the  invalid's 
chair  for  little  Baptiste,  that  poor  lame 
boy." 

"I  give  up,"  said  Monsieur  Silvestre. 
"You  see  good  in  everything  and  every- 
body. You  would  doubtless  see  some- 
thing to  praise  in  the  devil  himself." 

"Why  not?  "interposed  the  cure.  "His 
perseverance  surely  is  commendable." 

"  We  talk  too  much,"  asserted  the  land- 
lord. "Let  us  give  Monsieur  Taillandy's 
ears  a  rest.  He  should  have  much  of 
interest  to  tell  us.  From  where  do  you 
come,  Monsieur  Ferdinand?  I  am  told 
you  have  walked  all  over  the  map  of 
Europe  in  the  last  nine  years." 

"Austria — the  Tyrol — northern  Italy. 
High  up  for  the  most  part.  As  near  as 
possible  to  the  stars.     Next  to  the  sea  I 
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love  a  mountain.  The  sea  soothes  me 
but  a  mountain  exalts  me.  It  is  like 
solemn  music.  Then,  too,  I  am  fond  of 
pine-trees — straight,  tall,  clean  pine-trees, 
such  as  grow  on  heights.  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  winter  moon  shining  through  a 
forest  of  pines,  their  shadows  black  on  the 
snow?'' 

''Are  you  never  lonely?''  asked  Ma- 
dame Nicolas  a  little  wistfully. 

He  glanced  at  her  quickly,  as  if  she  had 
correctly  read  some  secret  thought  of  his 
which  he  was  loath  to  admit*  even  to  him- 
self. 

Then  he  said:  ''There  are  always 
dryads  for  company.'' 

"There  are  what?''  demanded  ]\Ion- 
sieur  Silvestre. 

''No  matter — you  would  not  under- 
stand. You  will  never  see  them.  There 
are  scores  of  them  hiding  in  those  poplars 
down  there  by  the  river,  but,  alas,  ^lon- 
sieur  Silvestre,  you  will  never  see  them. 
.  .  .  And  now,"  he  added  after  a  silence, 
"and  now  that  I  have  finished  my  beer  I 
am  going  to  ask  ^ladame  Nicolas  to  grant 
me  a  favor.  I  am  going  to  ask  her  to  take 
me  across  to  her  shop  and  let  me  see  its 
treasures." 

"But  certainly,"  cried  she.  "Only  I 
fear  there  are  no  treasures." 

"There  is  one  that  is  priceless,"  he 
said;  "there  is  Diane." 


Ill 


Madame  Nicolas's  shop  was  in  im- 
maculate order,  for  she  and  her  two 
daughters  would  have  considered  it  akin 
to  sacrilege  that  dust  should  lie  on  the 
pictures  and  statuettes  of  the  saints,  or 
that  there  should  not  be  a  fitting  and 
comfortable  place  for  each  wreath  and 
rosary.  The  place  had  the  air  of  repose 
that  one  associates  more  with  a  museum 
or  a  chapel  than  with  a  store  where  ar- 
ticles are  bought  and  sold.  It  was  hard 
to  say  whether  Madame  Nicolas's  per- 
sonality endowed  it  with  this  serene,  tran- 
quil atmosphere,  or  whether  Madame 
Nicolas's  serenity  and  tranquillity  were 
lent  her  by  the  shop  and  its  consecrated 
coHtents. 

"Come  in.  Monsieur  Ferdinand,"  she 
said.  "Veronique  should  be  in  the 
kitchen,   but  I   will   fetch   her.     As  for 


Diane — here  she  is  at  the  desk.  There 
will  be  no  measure  to  her  joy." 

The  meeting  of  Diane  and  Taillandy 
would  perhaps  have  been  difficult — a  lit- 
tle constrained — had  Taillandy  not,  for- 
tunately, been  Taillandy. 

"Here,  then,  after  all  these  months,  is 
my  Diane  of  the  Moon!''  he  exclaimed, 
seizing  her  two  hands.  ''  It  is  good  to  see 
you  treading  the  earth.  You  have  not,  I 
hope,  forgotten  the  mad  poet.'' 

Forgotten  him,  indeed  I  The  reverse 
was  so  true  that  she  blushed  a  little. 

"One  does  not  forget  the  noblest  man 
in  the  world,"  she  said. 

''Ha!"  cried  he,  "now  I  perceive  how 
easily  reputations  for  nobility  are  made  I 
I  have  always  wondered  why  so  many 
merely  mediocre  fellows  are  esteemed. 
Doubtless,  in  a  moment  of  aberration, 
they  committed  some  one  good  deed." 

"Is  not  a  poet  called  great,  even  if  he 
has  written  but  one  great  poem?"  ven- 
tured Diane. 

The  pagan  smiled  at  her  affectionately. 

"Not  until  he  is  dead,  my  dear,"  he 
assured  her.  "Then  all  his  bad  poems 
are  either  forgotten  or  included  in  anthol- 
ogies of  verse.'' 

This  was,  of  course,  over  Diane's  head. 
Indeed,  most  of  his  conversation  left  her 
dazed  and  bewildered — but  always  admir- 
ing-. 

He  could,  I  think,  have  recited  to  her 
the  alphabet  and  she  would  have'thought 
it  all  very  wonderful  and  the  work  of  an 
inspired  genius.  But  she  was  spared  the 
necessity  of  a  reply  by  the  entrance  of 
^ladame  Nicolas  and  Veronique — the 
latter  glowing  (not  at  all  unattractively) 
from  the  kitchen. 

"Monsieur  Ferdinand,"  said  Madame 
Nicolas,  "do  you  remember  my  daughter 
Veronique?" 

Taillandy  bowed  low. 

'*I  do,''  said  he,  ''very  distinctly.  She 
had  bare  legs  when  I  knew  her  and  used  to 
like  to  be  kissed.'' 

The  girl  smiled  gravely  at  him.  Then 
she  blushed,  glanced  at  her  mother,  and 
said:  "I  wear  stockings  now,  but  other- 
wise I  doubt  if  I  have  changed." 

"  Good  I "  cried  the  poet,  and  embraced 
her  on  both  cheeks.  Then  he  stood  off 
and  surveyed  the  three  of  them,  evidently 
with  approbation. 
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''The  mother  of  the  Gracchi !"  said  he. 
''You  are  Corneha  and  those  are  your 
jewels.  You  are  greatly  to  be  envied, 
Madame  Nicolas." 

His  enthusiasm  pleased  and  confused 
them.  But  it  was  enthusiasm  well- 
founded.  Diane  he  had  known  to  be 
lovely,  for  he  had  seen  her  within  the 
year;  but  Veronique  he  had  not  seen  for 
many  years.  She  was  slightly  older  than 
her  sister,  slightly  calmer,  slightly  more 
poised.  She  was  tall  and  dark,  wath 
smooth  hair  framing  a  narrow,  oval  face. 
In  her  brown  eyes  lay  something  of  the 
calm  and  the  confidence  that  was  her 
mother's — the  calm  and  the  confidence 
earned  by  suffering  borne  and  ended. 
More  reticent  perhaps  than  Diane,  she 
was  more  of  a  riddle  to  solve.  You  felt 
never  quite  sure  what  Veronique  would 
say  or  do;  you  felt  always  sure  that 
Diane  would  obey  her  impulses,  and  in 
time  you  could  learn  the  nature  of  these. 
Taillandy  had  learned  their  nature  and, 
learning  that,  had  learned  her  charm. 
She  was  the  second  woman  in  his  life  to 
alter  his  life:  the  first  one  had  driven  him 
disconsolate  into  exile;  the  thought  of  the 
second,  just  when  his  solitary  nomad's 
existence  had  become  swxet  to  him, 
caused  that  existence  to  seem  aimless, 
sterile,  intolerable.  Man  was  not  made 
to  live  alone.  And  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  w^anderer  returned  to  Evremont- 
sur-Seine,  where  he  had  every  reason  to 
expect  he  should  find  Diane  and  solace. 

Madame  Nicolas  broke  in  on  liis  medi- 
tations by  extending  an  invitation  to 
luncheon.  Everything,  he  reflected,  was 
being  made  easy  for  him.  They  were  re- 
ceiving him  open-armed.  And  then  he 
heard  Diane  say,  a  little  irritably:  "Felix 
Romarin  will  be  here  also.  Had  you  for- 
gotten, mother?" 

It  w^as  obvious  that  Madame  Nicolas 
had  forgotten — she  might  well  have  for- 
gotten more  important  things  than  that 
in  her  enthusiasm  at  this  unlooked-for 
opportunity  to  display  her  gratitude. 
She  experienced  a  brief  moment  of  dis- 
comfiture— a  moment  not  so  brief,  how- 
ever, but  that  Taillandy  marked  it  and 
said:  "Perhaps  another  day,  Madame 
Nicolas.  My  stay  at  Evremont  is  indef- 
inite." 

She  protested  earnestly  and  sincerely. 


vowing  that  there  was  plenty  to  eat  for 
all.  "But,"  said  Taillandy  to  himself, 
"it  was  not,  I  am  sure,  the  question  of 
food  that  embarrassed  her.  It  was  this 
Felix,  whoever  he  may  be."  And  he  was 
not  wrong. 

In  the  interval  before  the  arrival  of 
Felix  the  pagan  noted  that  Veronique  was 
the  only  one  to  appear  quite  herself — 
the  only  one  who  did  not  fidget  uneasily  or 
glance  at  the  clock.  Diane  seemed  moody 
— now  distraite,  now  very  talkative  and 
vivacious;  and,  as  for  Madame  Nicolas, 
she  was  as  distressed  as  a  woman  of  her 
innate  serenity  and  self-control  could  be. 

"A  little  drama,  perhaps,"  mused  Tail- 
landy, ahvays  observant.  "One  man  too 
many  at  the  table.  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten how  complex  civilized  existence  is. 
Well,  when  this  Felix  arrives  we  shall  see 
what  we  shall  see." 

When  Felix  arrived  Taillandy  saw  a 
dark-skinned,  dark-eyed  youth  with  a 
shock  of  black  hair  that  curled  evidently 
in  spite  of  the  brush — a  youth  of  quick, 
abrupt  gestures  and  speech,  a  youth  of 
twenty-three,  perhaps,  with  a  mouth  that 
could  smile  radiantly  or  could  turn  sullen 
at  a  word.  He  saw  a  lithe,  active  youth, 
supple  as  a  cat,  graceful  as  a  cat,  and, 
thought  Taillandy,  treacherous,  perhaps, 
as  a  cat. 

The  two  men  mistrusted  each  other,  I 
think,  from  the  very  first;  but  once  again 
it  was  Taillandy  who  was  able  to  ease  the 
strain. 

"  You  come  from  the  south,  monsieur  ?" 
he  inquired  courteously,  "unless  I  mis- 
judge your  accent." 

"Yes — from  Cagnes." 

"Ah,  true ?  I  know  it  well.  It  bathes 
its  feet  in  the  sea — and  what  a  sea  !  Pic- 
ture to  yourself,  Madame  Nicolas,  a  blue 
sea  that  sparkles  like  the  eyes  of  Aphro- 
dite, that  is  edged  with  foam  as  white 
as  her  white  arms — a  sea  whose  laughter 
among  the  rocks  is  like  the  glad  laughter 
of  nereids.  Cagnes,  I  tell  you,  bathes 
her  feet  in  that  sea,  and " 

"And,"  interrupted  Felix,  "Cagnes  is 
truly  blessed  in  its  foot- tub." 

Taillandy,  annoyed  at  the  interrup- 
tion, frowned  a  little;  then,  thinking  bet- 
ter of  it,  smiled  and  bowed. 

"It  is  as  you  say,  monsieur — Cagnes  is 
blessed  in  its  foot-tub." 
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IV 


It  was  not  a  particularly  successful 
luncheon.  Taillandy  did  his  best,  which 
meant  that  he  talked  a  great  deal,  and 
Felix,  resenting  the  ease  with  which  the 
poet  conversed  on  unintelligible  subjects, 
grew  silent  almost  to  the  point  of  being 
openly  impolite,  ^loreover,  Diane  ig- 
nored him,  ignored  him  wholly  to  the 
point  of  being  impolite — but  I  doubt  if 
this  was  deliberate  on  her  part.  One  does 
not,  after  all,  pay  much  attention  to  the 
moon  when  the  sun  is  high. 

Things  went  no  better  after  the  meal, 
and  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the 
rear  of  the  house,  there  was  a  garden — a 
careful,  neat,  well-groomed  little  garden 
such  as  the  French  bourgeois  loves.  It 
was  rectangular;  it  was  hemmed  in  by 
a  low%  white  wall  with  red  tiles  capping 
it  and  green  \^nes  draping  it.  At  places 
a  sunflower  or  a  hollyhock  peered  curi- 
ously over  this  wall,  that  outsiders  might 
be  enWous  and  regret  they  were  outsiders. 
Tw'o  straight  paths  traversed  the  garden 
at  right  angles  and  di\dded  it  into  four 
parts,  and  a  plaster  Cupid,  aiming  an 
arrow  into  the  air,  marked  triumphantly 
their  intersection.  At  the  centre  of  the 
far  end  of  the  garden,  and  therefore  in  line 
with  the  Cupid,  was  a  stone  bench,  carved, 
as  Madame  Nicolas  would  tell  you,  by 
the  hands  of  her  dead  husband.  To  this 
bench,  then,  came  Taillandy  and  Diane, 
while  Felix  sulked  indoors. 

''We  will  talk,''  observed  the  pagan 
simply,  as  he  took  his  seat  beside  her. 
''Or,  rather,  you  shall  talk,  and  for  once 
I  will  listen.  .  .  .  This  Felix?  He  loves 
you?" 

"Oh,  monsieur !''  remonstrated  Diane. 

Taillandy  nodded. 

"Precisely — he  loves  you.  But,  name 
of  a  name,  naturally  he  loves  you !  The 
one  question  of  interest  is — do  you  love 
him?  Answer  me  that,  my  little  Diane — 
and  answer  truly." 

He  looked  her  seriously  and  fixedly  in 
the  eyes,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  a  smile 
at  his  lips  but,  rather,  his  high  eyebrows 
were  knit  in  a  frown  of  doubt  and  of  anx- 
iety. It  seemed  he  placed  great  weight 
on  her  reply. 

She,  a  little  frightened  by  his  intense- 
ness,  hesitated,  blushed,  looked  at  him 


and  then  away,  opened  her  lips  as  if  to 
speak  but,  instead,  put  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  sobbed.  .  .  .  Ah,  woman, 
where  is  thy  mystery  ! 

Of  course  he  should  have  taken  her  in 
his  arms  to  comfort  her;  but  Taillandy, 
who  understood  many  things  divine,  un- 
derstood not  human  woman — and,  more 
especially,  human  w^oman  in  tears. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said  contritely.  "I 
have  given  you  pain — I  have  asked  too 
much.     Will  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

She  did  not  reply  for  a  space;  but 
presently  she  threw^  back  her  head, 
brushed  the  tears  from  her  eyes  with  an 
impatient  hand,  achieved  a  smile,  and 
said:  "It  is  nothing;  I  am  foolish;  I  cry 
for  nothing  at  all.  Always  I  have  been 
that  way.  But  now,  you  see,  it  is  past 
— my  foolishness,  and  I  will  answer  your 
question.  ^lonsieur  Ferdinand,  I  love  a 
great  many  things  in  this  world:  I  love 
my  mother  and  I  love  Veronique;  Tlove 
monsieur  le  cure  and  I  love  Monsieur 
Silvestre;  I  love  the  Seine — not  the  Seine 
of  Paris" — she  shuddered  a  little — "but 
our  Seine,  the  Seine  of  Evremont,  with 
the  poplars,  and  the  meadows,  and  the 
cows,  and  the  little  boats.  I  love  all 
these  things,  Monsieur  Ferdinand,  and 
yet — is  it  not  strange? — I  do  not  love 
Felix." 

"The  gods  be  praised!"  murmured 
Taillandy.  # 

She  stole  a  glance  at  him,  and  in  that 
glance  was  a  trace  of  the  Eve  that  had 
always  been  in  her. 

"And  why,"  she  asked  demurely, 
"should  the  gods  be  praised?" 

"Why?"  he  echoed,  and  then  again, 
very  triumphantly:  "Why?  Why,  be- 
cause, my  Diane  of  the  ]\Ioon,  the  gods 
have  planned  a  different  destiny  for  you, 
and  it  is  not  good  that  the  gods  be 
thwarted." 

He  raised  his  long  arms  as  if  calling  all 
Olympus  to  witness;  and  as  he  did  so  he 
saw  Felix  Romarin  coming  down  the  path 
from  the  house. 


V 


Perhaps  Felix  thought  that  he  had 
sulked  long  enough  in  his  tent.  After  all, 
sulking  is  ineffective  and  therefore  un- 
satisfying  unless    the   act   is   attracting 
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attention — causing  pain,  for  example,  or 
anxiety,  or  even  pity.  To  sulk  unheeded 
is  sheer  waste  of  time  and  energy. 

Now,  Madame  Nicolas  and  Veronique 
had  talked  pleasantly  and  comfortably 
across  Felix's  most  obstinate  silence.  In 
vain  had  he  endeavored  to  emphasize  the 
facts  that  his  feelings  were  hurt,  that  he 
took  no  interest  in  their  conversation, 
that  he  considered  himself  ill  used.  They 
remained  persistently  cheerful,  and  as 
soon  as  they  perceived  that  he  ignored 
their  questions  they  forbore  to  question 
him. 

Finally,  in  a  rage,  he  picked  up  his  hat 
and  left  the  room  for  the  garden,  where  he 
well  knew  he  was  not  wanted. 

"I  fear  there  will  be  trouble,"  said 
Madame  Nicolas  anxiously. 

''He  has  a  quick  temper,"  said  Vero- 
nique. 

''But  at  bottom  a  good  heart,"  added 
Madame  Nicolas. 

"It  is  far  at  the  bottom  to-day,"  con- 
cluded Veronique,  and  snapped  the  silk 
thread  of  her  embroidery  viciously.  .  .  . 

When  Felix  reached  the  bench  at  the 
end  of  the  garden  he  stood  silent  before 
Diane  and  Taillandy,  his  arms  folded,  his 
head  down,  watching  them  from  under 
sullen  brows.  He  did  not  know  what  he 
wished  to  say — what  he  had  come  to  say 
— so  he  said  the  most  unfortunate  thing 
possible. 

"Have  you  talked  enough  with  your 
lover  from  Paris?" 

There  was  a  silence.  Taillandy's  arms 
dropped  slowly  to  his  sides  and,  as  slowly, 
he  got  up  from  his  seat. 

"Go  back  to  the  shop,  Diane,"  he  said 
quietly.  "I  will  talk  with  this  Romarin 
a  httle." 

"No — no!"  she  cried,  clutching  at  his 
hand.  "You  must  not  stay  alone  with 
him — you  do  not  know  Felix.  He  is  mad 
— he  sees  red — and  when  he  is  that  way 
he  will  do  anything." 

"So  I  perceive,"  answered  the  pagan, 
and  the  crooked  smile  came  to  his  lips, 
but  mirthlessly. 

"No,"  continued  Diane,  "it  is  I  who 
will  talk  a  little  with  this  Romarin.  And 
when  I  finish  I  shall  talk  with  him  no 
more.  Felix,  listen  well.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  seriousness — what  I  have  to  say." 

Felix  clenched  his  fists,  but  his  eyes 


sought  the  ground  and  he  flushed  darkly 
— perhaps  from  anger,  perhaps  from 
shame. 

"Let  me  deal  with  him  alone,"  he  said. 
"He  is  a  man  and  I  am  a  man.  It  is 
easier  that  way.  I  can  do  nothing  with 
you — you  know  that.  You  are  a  woman 
— you  are  my  woman — the  woman  I 
love.  That  also  you  know.  I  cannot 
talk  to  women.  Let  me,  I  say,  deal  with 
/zzm." 

"I  am  the  woman  you  love — I?" 
cried  Diane.  "  When  you  love  a  woman, 
then,  do  you  insult  her?" 

"If  the  woman  I  love  hurts  me,"  said 
Felix,  "I  strive  to  hurt  her." 

"And  if — "  interposed  Taillandy,  "and 
if  the  man  you  hate  hurts  you,  what  do 
you  do?" 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  Then — "T 
strive  to  kill  him,"  answered  Romarin. 

"In  that  case,"  argued  Taillandy, 
"since  I  seem  to  be  the  offender,  why  do 
you  not  kill  me  at  once?  W^ith  what 
weapon  are  you  accustomed  to  commit 
murder? — the  knife? — the  revolver? — or, 
perhaps,  the  slow  poison?  Come,  my 
friend,  you  are  rather  absurd.  You  seek 
doubtless  to  frighten  me,  but,  you  per- 
ceive, it  is  not  I  that  am  afraid  to  die — it 
is  you  that  are  afraid  to  kill.  And  that 
is  quite  as  it  should  be,  for  no  pagan 
hesitates  to  die,  whereas  all  Christians 
hesitate  to  kill.  This  repugnance  of 
bloodshed  is,  if  I  may  point  it  out  to  you, 
a  weakness  derived  mainly  from  Chris- 
tianity and  from  our  modern  and  unnat- 
ural state  of  civilization.  You  are  told,  I 
believe,  to  love  your  enemies;  but  do  you 
not  see  how  impossible  that  is?  A  man 
can  love  some  one  who  has  been  his  enemy, 
or  some  one  who  may  eventually  become 
his  enemy,  but  the  instant  a  man  loves  his 
enemy,  why,  then  he  is  simply  loving  his 
friend — and  we  are  all  of  us  quite  capable 
of  doing  that.  In  fact,  it  would  be  just 
as  unnatural  for  a  man  to  hate  his  friend 
as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  love  his  enemy 
— just  as  unnatural  and  just  as  impossi- 
ble. But  perhaps  you  will  ask — is  not 
hatred  unbeautiful,  and  therefore  some- 
thing to  be  shunned?  The  answer  is 
simple:  there  are  beautiful  hatreds  and 
unbeautiful  hatreds,  just  as  there  are 
beautiful  loves  and  unbeautiful  loves.  Is 
the  hatred  of  tyranny  more  ugly  than  the 
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love  of  tyranny;  or,  if  you  will  be  more 
concrete,  is  the  man  who  hates  a  tyrant 
more  blameworthy  than  the  man  who 
loves  a  tyrant?  .  .  .  But  perhaps  I  bore 
you.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  am  in- 
clined to  become  discursive.  Always, 
always,  I  talk  too  much.  Is  it  not  so, 
Diane?" 

He  turned  to  smile  at  her,  and  this  time 
there  was  mirth  in  his  smile.  And  then 
he  did  a  strange  thing — strange  because  it 
was  successful:  he  took  each  of  them  by 
an  arm  and  led  them  calmly  up  the  path 
to  the  shop.  And.  to  keep  up  their 
spirits  on  the  way,  he  recited  to  them  an 
ode  from  Horace,  which,  of  course,  neither 
of  them  understood  in  the  least.  Felix 
went  unprotesting.  I  think  that,  for  the 
moment,  Taillandy's  rhetoric  had  him 
cowed. 


VI 


Taillandy  made  his  home  at  Evre- 
mont  in  an  up-stairs  room  of  the  Cafe  de 
rUnivers.  Monsieur  Silvestre,  needless 
to  say,  was  delighted  to  have  such  an  illus- 
trious comrade,  and  monsieur  le  cure 
visited  the  cafe  even  more  frequently  than 
before.  That  Taillandy  loved  to  talk 
there  is  no  denying;  but  also  there  is  no 
denying  that  this  audience  of  two  loved  to 
listen  to  him.  At  the  little  table  on  the 
sidewalk  he  arranged  the  affairs  of  earth 
and  of  heaven:  he  upset  ministries,  he 
dethroned  kings;  he  pommelled  civiliza- 
tion, and  annihilated  all  creeds  but  his 
own.  Often,  to  be  sure,  he  contradicted 
himself,  but  that  is  the  way  of  all  fluent 
and  eloquent  men.  At  the  end  of  three 
days  he  had  the  world  so  transfigured  that 
all  was  right  with  it — a  prodigious  feat, 
you  must  admit,  to  perform  at  a  cafe- 
table. 

But  he  did  not  neglect  Diane.  At 
Evremont-sur-Seine  one  rises  early,  and 
Taillandy,  trained  by  his  years  of  solitary 
wandering  to  rise  by  the  sun  rather  than 
by  the  clock,  adapted  himself  readily  to 
the  custom.  And  so  it  came  about  that 
his  hours  with  Diane  were  the  twilight 
hours  of  dawn  and  sunset — those  miracu- 
lous hours  when  our  senses  are  the  most 
acute,  when  we  are  gladdest  or  saddest, 
when  we  love  life  the  most  or  fear  death 
the  least. 


As  for  Felix  Romarin,  for  the  time  being 
he  was  out  of  the  picture.  If  any  one 
w^orried  about  him  it  was  the  cure,  who 
was  aware  that  he  had  given  up  his  em- 
ployment and  had  been  drinking  more 
than  was  good  for  him.  Felix  never  troub- 
led the  Cafe  de  I'Univers  (for  reasons 
known  doubtless  to  Monsieur  Silvestre), 
but  twice  during  the  week  he  had  been 
forcibly  ejected  from  that  more  plebeian 
resort  known  as  the  Cafe  de  la  Victoire; 
and  this  was  ominous,  inasmuch  as  the 
management  of  the  Cafe  of  Victory  was 
notoriously  lenient. 

One  day,  at  noon,  Taillandy  met  Felix 
crossing  the  square. 

''  Good  morning,"  said  the  poet;  ''it  is 
a  handsome  day." 

Felix  stopped  short  and  regarded  him, 
swaying  slightly  where  he  stood. 

''Some  may  think  so,"  he  replied  un- 
graciously. 

"Which  implies,  I  presume,  that  some 
do  not?" 

Felix  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  stead- 
ied himself  with  a  hand  on  the  watering- 
trough. 

"Every  one  has  his  turn,"  said  he. 
"For  the  moment  you  are  up  and  I 
am  down.  But  that  may  change — who 
knows?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  agreed  the  poet;  "who 
knows?" 

Romarin  stared  at  him. 

"I  know,"  he  said  briefly,  and  passed 
on.  .  .  . 

Now,  in  June  the  days  are  long,  and 
Evremont,  dining  early,  finishes  its  cog- 
nac and  coffee  before  sunset.  Taillandy 
and  Monsieur  Silvestre  were  accustomed 
to  take  their  evening  meal  together  on  the 
sidewalk  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and 
to  linger  over  it,  cracking  nuts  and  nib- 
bling raisins,  until  the  cure  should  join 
them  for  the  coffee.  On  a  certain  evening 
(it  was  the  second  Sunday,  I  believe,  after 
Taillandy's  arrival  at  Evremont)  the  cure 
was  wofully  late  in  appearing. 

"I  wonder  what  it  is  that  holds  him?" 
mused  the  poet. 

"It  would  perhaps  be  that  old  house- 
keeper of  his — that  Amehe.  She  treats 
him  like  a  child  and  does  not  like  him  to 
go  out  in  the  evenings.  If  she  had  her 
way  monsieur  le  cure  would  be  between 
the  sheets  at  half  past  seven  every  night. 
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That    is    solicitude    carried    to    excess.  ''I  take  it,"  observed  the  landlord  sly- 

Sometimes  it  makes  me  glad  that  there  ly,   ''that  you  contemplate  engaging  a 

is  no  one  to  care  for  me  to  such  an  ex-  nurse." 

tent."  ''  You  have  wonderful  vision,"  returned 


He  raised  his  long  arms  as  if  calling  all  Olympus  to  witness. — Page  233. 


Taillandy  nodded  slowly. 

*' Yes,"  he  answered,  *Sve  men  want  to 
be  nursed  only  when  we  want  to  be 
nursed.  But  when  we  want  nursing  and 
there  is  no  one  to  do  it — ah,  then,  my 
friend,  then  how  sorry  do  we  feel  for  our- 
selves!" 


Taillandy,  and  was  about  to  change  the 
subject  when  the  hurried  arrival  of  the 
cure  saved  him  the  trouble. 

Monsieur  le  cure  was  panting  and  dis- 
tressed. 

''You  are  late,"  said  the  landlord,  "and 
you  are  out  of  breath.     Have  you  been 
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wrestling  with  your  conscience — or  run- 
ning away  from  it,  perhaps?" 

^'Neither,"  repHed  the  cure  briefly;  "I 
have  been  searching  for  FeHx  Romarin. 
He  has  been  missing  since  noon,  and  he 
has  been  drunk  since  last  night.  It  is 
bad.  I  have  inquired  for  him  at  every 
house  in  Evremont." 

*'  Why  look  for  something  no  one  wishes 
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to  find?"  demanded  Monsieur  Silvestre. 
"We  are  well  quit  of  him." 

"Hush,"  commanded  the  cure.  "Do 
you  not  know " 

"Oh,"  the  landlord  interrupted  airily, 
"I  know.  You  will  tell  me  about  the 
sparrow  that  falls  and  how  the  very  hairs 
of  my  head  are  numbered." 

"Not  at  all.     I  was  about  to  ask  you 
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if  you  did  not  know  that  he  had  procured 
for  himself  a  revolver." 

''Ah,"  observed  Taillandy,  "that  be- 
comes interesting.  And  what  does  he 
think  to  do  with  a  revolver?  " 

The  cure  hesitated. 

"It  is  as  well  to  warn  you,"  he  said  at 
length.  "They  who  saw  him  last  tell  me 
that  he  left  the  Cafe  de  la  Victoire  very 
drunk  at  noon  with  his  revolver,  and  that 
he  said  he  was  going  hunting — for  big 
game ! " 

Taillandy  raised  his  eyebrows,  sipped 
his  cognac,  replaced  the  glass  on  the 
table,  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

"Big  game,"  he  mused.  "That  would 
be  me — not?  Well,  he  has  been  very 
slow  to  find  his  big  game — and  very  blind. 
I  flatter  myself  I  have  been  much  in  evi- 
dence since  noon." 

"Then,"  said  the  cure,  " I  beg  of  you  to 
be  less  in  e\ddence  this  evening.  I  am 
serious,  my  friend." 

"I  hope  so,"  replied  Taillandy  enig- 
matically; "I  hope  so.  And  I,  also,  am 
serious.  But  I  shall  not  change  my 
habits  merely  because  Monsieur  Romarin 
chooses  to  become  drunk;  and  to  prove 
that  I  shall  riot  I  now  bid  you  all  good- 
evening.  As  for  the  hunter  of  big  game 
— well,  you  remember  that  Actaeon  and 
Adonis  were  huntsmen  who  found  game 
bigger  than  they  expected — with  fatal 
consequences  to  them  both.  Messieurs, 
bonsoir." 

He  picked  up  his  battered  hat,  thrust  it 
carelessly  and  rakishly  on  his  head,  tossed 
a  two-franc  piece  on  the  table,  and  de- 
parted. They  watched  him  cross  the  twi- 
lit  square  in  the  direction  of  the  shop  of 
Madame  Nicolas. 

"He  goes  to  walk  with  Diane?"  said 
the  cure,  interrogatively. 

"But  yes,"  responded  Monsieur  Sil- 
vestre.  "  It  is  their  custom  at  this  hour." 
And  then  he  added  with  a  sigh:  "It  is 
the  lovers'  hour.     I  remember  ..." 

"Naturally,"  interrupted  the  cure,  "we 
all  remember." 

They  fell  silent,  each  perhaps  remem- 
bering. 

Inside,  in  the  cafe,  a  waiter  commenced 
to  light  the  lamps,  for  it  was  growing 
dark;  and  presently  about  the  village 
other  lights  glowed  behind  square  win- 
dows. Below  them,  as  the  sun  slipped 
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down  behind  the  hills,  the  Seine  changed 
from  gold  to  silver.  Then  a  star  or  two 
stepped  into  the  sky  and  it  was  night. 

"I  am  uneasy,"  said  the  cure,  shivering 
a  little. 

"For  him?"  asked  Monsieur  Silvestre. 

"Yes;  for  him.  .  .  .  Listen!  Did 
you  hear  nothing?  " 

"I  hear  only  the  tinkle  of  the  water  in 
the  trough  out  there,  and  the  splashing  of 
the  sparrows." 

"Nothing  more?" 

"The  wind  in  the  poplars." 

"It  is  well.  I  imagine  things.  I  am 
overwrought." 

"You  had  better  sleep,"  advised  Mon- 
sieur Silvestre.  "I  will  walk  home  with 
you  across  the  square." 

"No,  not  yet  awhile,  my  friend.  I 
should  not  sleep.  It  is  better  that  I 
stay  here  with  you  for  a  time,  if  you  will 
bear  with  me." 

"As  you  will.  For  me,  I  ask  nothing 
better.     Will  you  drink  ?  " 

"No,  but  I  will  smoke.  It  will  quiet 
me.  ..." 

VH 

Taillandy  found  Diane  waiting  for 
him  in  the  doorway  of  the  shop.  She  ^^  as 
in  white,  with  a  hooded  cloak  over  her 
shoulders.  Her  face  was  pale  even  in  the 
glow  of  the  dying  sun,  but  there  was  gold 
in  the  shadows  of  her  hair. 

"I  am  late,"  said  the  pagan;  "the 
cure  detained  me." 

"Is  there  anything  wrong?"  she  in- 
quired. 

He  hesitated;  then — "No,  nothing," 
he  replied.     "Are  we  not  together?" 

They  followed  the  crooked  street  that 
led  to  the  river — a  street  that  soon  be- 
came a  mere  wagon  trail  across  the  mead- 
ows. They  walked  close  together,  and 
presently  he  put  his  arin  about  her  and 
kissed  her,  with  only  the  first  stars  to 
witness  it, 

"In  that,"  he  said  gravely,  "are  all  my 
vows.  The  earth  and  the  sky  are  my 
altar,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  you  before 
them.  To-morrow — or  when  you  will — 
for  your  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  our  good 
friend  the  cure,  I  will  stand  before  your 
altar  and  his  to  renew  this  pledge.  Are 
you  content,  my  Diane?" 
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"You  are  good,"  she  answered,  ''and  I 
am  very  happy." 

"And  you  love  me?" 

She  smiled  at  him  quietly,  wistfully, 
yearningly,  as  a  woman  smiles  Avhen  she 
knows  that  all  her  words  are  inadequate. 

"You  know  I  do,"  she  said. 

"Forever?" 

"Forever — ever  and  forever,"  she  re- 
peated. .  .  . 

They  came  to  the  margin  of  the  river, 
and  he  found  her  a  spot  beside  a  willow 
where  they  could  see  the  stars.  At  their 
feet  the  Seine  murmured  and  whispered, 
flowing  silver  to  Paris  and  the  sea. 
About  them  hung  the  perfume  of  spring. 

For  a  long  time  they  talked  quietly — • 
they  knew  not  how  long,  w^hether  it  was 
a  thousand  ages  or  an  evening.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  poet  stopped  short  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence. 

"What  was  that?"  he  asked. 

They  listened  intently. 

"It  is  some  one  walking  by  the  river," 
she  said,  after  a  space. 

Again  they  listened.  They  heard  foot- 
steps coming  along  the  path  that  bordered 
the  Seine — unsteady  footsteps.  Perhaps 
because  of  the  darkness.  They  heard 
a  crackling  of  underbrush  and  an  oath. 
Diane  gave  a  little  cry.  Taillandy  stood 
up,  long  and  lean  and  silent.  She  also 
stood  up,  but,  holding  her  hand,  he  put 
her  gently  behind  him. 

Out  of  the  shadows  by  the  path  and 
into  a  patch  of  starlight  came  a  grotesque 
black  figure,  lurching,  stumbling,  shak- 
ing his  fists  at  the  stars.  When  he  was 
within  twenty  yards  of  them  he  stopped, 
his  eye  arrested  by  the  splash  of  white 
that  was  Diane's  dress.  He  straightened 
himself  with  an  effort  and  regarded  them 
for  long,  silent  minutes.  Then,  slowly 
and  with  caution,  he  advanced. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  demanded  Tail- 
landy sharply. 

"That  which  I  have  found,"  was  the 
answer.  "I  am  in  luck.  It  is  Diane 
and  her  lover.  To-night,  Monsieur  Tail- 
landy, I  am  up  and  you  are  down.  Do 
you  not  remember  that  I  warned  you?" 

"You  had  better  go  home  and  get  to 
bed,"  advised  the  poet. 

Felix  laughed  unpleasantly. 

"It  is  you  who  are  going  home,"  he 
answered,  "and  your  bed  will  be  deep." 


He  made  a  quick  motion  with  his  right 
arm;  there  was  a  sharp  report  of  a  re- 
volver— not  overloud;  there  was  a  little 
cloud  of  smoke  swa}dng  in  front  of  Ro- 
marin's  face;  there  was  the  bitter  smell  of 
powder  poisoning  the  air.  .  .  . 

Diane  caught  Taillandy  in  her  arms, 
staggered  under  the  weight  of  him,  and 
then  fell  Avith  him  to  the  ground.  .  .  . 

VIII 

"  Hush  ! "  cried  the  cure.  "  What  was 
that?" 

"A  shot,"  answered  Monsieur  Silvestre, 
"down  by  the  river.  Come!  Can  you 
run?" 

But  the  cure  was  half-way  across  the 
square.  Monsieur  Silvestre,  more  cor- 
pulent, panted  after  him. 

When  they  reached  the  river  they  heard 
Diane's  voice  calling  for  help.  The  cure, 
who  still  led  the  race,  his  skirts  flapping 
about  his  ankles,  turned  as  he  ran  and 
shouted:  "Faster,  my  friend!  Diane 
does  not  cry  for  nothing." 

"Name  of  God,"  answered  the  land- 
lord, "is  it  not  I  who  know  it?"  and  he 
redoubled  his  efforts  with  such  effect  that 
he  drew  abreast  of  the  priest. 

Together,  then,  they  came  upon  the 
little  group  beside  the  willows.  Tail- 
landy lay  motionless  on  the  ground,  his 
long  limbs  relaxed,  his  head  pillowed  on 
Diane's  breast.  Felix  stood  over  them 
with  arms  folded  across  his  chest  and  the 
revolver  still  in  his  right  hand.  He  said 
nothing,  but  swayed  slightly  from  side 
to  side,  shifting  from  one  foot  to  the 
other. 

When  Diane  recognized  the  cure  she 
said:  " Moii  pere,  tell  me  that  he  yet 
lives." 

The  cure  knelt  beside  her  and  laid  his 
hand  on  Taillandy's  breast,  over  his  heart. 
The  hand  came  away  wet  and  stained 
darkly,  and  the  cure  shuddered. 

"My  daughter,"  he  said,  "he  still 
lives." 

Then  he  turned  to  Monsieur  Silvestre. 

"Take  that  devil's  weapon  away  from 
Felix,"  he  commanded,  "before  he  does 
more  harm  w^ith  it." 

At  mention  of  his  name  Felix  spoke 
for  the  first  time. 

"I   found    her    with    her    lover,"    he 
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whimpered — ^'  I  found  her  with  her  lover, 
and  so  I  killed  him." 

Monsieur  Silvestre,  grow^ling  with  fury, 
leaped  on  him.  He  wrested  the  revolver 
from  his  fingers  and  struck  him  across  the 
mouth  with  his  open  hand. 

''That  is  enough  from  you  !""he  cried. 

But  Felix,  impassive  under  the  blow, 
merely  repeated:  "1  found  her  with  her 
lover,  and  so  I  killed  him." 

''Come,"  said  the  cure,  "pay  no  more 
heed  for  the  present,  Monsieur  Silvestre. 
We  must  get  Ferdinand  back  to  the 
village." 

They  were  about  to  lift  him,  the  cure  at 
his  head,  the  landlord  at  his  feet,  when 
Taillandy  opened  his  eyes  and  motioned 
them  to  desist. 

"I  know,"  he  said,  with  an  attempt  at 
his  twisted  smile,  "  I  know.  You  are  very 
good.  But  let  me  lie  here  for  a  while.  It 
will  not  be  long,  and  here  I  have  every- 
thing and  every  one  about  me  that  I  love. 
.  .  .  Even  that  poor  Felix,  whom  I  6d 
not  hate." 

"We  will  attend  to  him,"  promised 
Monsieur  Silvestre. 

"Attend,  rather,  to  the  absinthe,"  said 
the  pagan  vaguely,  "and  to  the  hot  blood 
of  the  south."  With  that  he  seemed  to 
dismiss  the  matter  from  his  mind,  and, 
turning  his  face  to  Diane,  he  said:  "Kiss 
me  well,  my  little  Diane,  my  Moon- 
Goddess,  my  slim  Huntress — kiss  me  well. 
Give  me  strength  from  your  lips  to  climb 
Olympus  alone.  You  remember,  I  told 
you  it  was  a  hard  climb — a  hard  climb 
even  when  two  go  together." 

She  bent  her  head  to  kiss  him.     Mon- 


sieur Silvestre  turned  away,  sobbing  and 
groaning:  "Now  where  is  your  God  of 
pity!"  he  cried;  "where  is  your  God  of 
love !  Show  me  now  a  miracle  and  I 
will  believe  ! "  The  cure  still  knelt  quietly 
by  the  poet's  side;  Felix  stood  above 
them,  motionless,  dazed. 

"My  love,"  whispered  Diane,  "if  you 
want  me  with  you  to  climb  the  mountain 
I  am  ready.  And  I  am  eager  to  start. 
Felix  should  have  another  bullet " 

"Hush,"  he  interrupted  her.  "You 
will  come  when  the  gods  will  it.  And  I, 
going  ahead,  will  leave  signs  by  the  road- 
side to  guide  you.  It  is  better  so.  .  .  . 
Listen !  Do  you  not  hear  the  naiads 
singing  in  the  river — or  is  it  the  stars,  per- 
haps, that  sing?  Surely  I  hear  it.  It 
grows  louder — there  is  in  my  ears  a  great 
surge  of  song — and  a  clashing  of  cymbals. 
Take  my  hand,  Diane.  .  .  .  Look,  mon- 
sieur le  cure  is  praying  for  me — pra}dng 
to  his  God.  That  is  kind  of  him,  Diane. 
May  your  God  bless  you,  monsieur  le 
cure  I  You  and  I — w^e  are  both  right,  for 
Something  put  all  those  stars  in  the  heav- 
ens.    Is  it  not  true  ?  " 

The  cure's  eyes  glowed  with  happiness 
as  he  answered:  "The  God  of  gods  and 
the  Light  of  light — what  matters  the 
name?"  And  he  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  Taillandy's  forehead  and  breast. 

The  poet  smiled  weakly. 

"What  matters  the  name,"  he  re- 
peated, "  so  long  as  the  name  be  Love  ?  " 

He  closed  his  eyes,  the  smile  still  at 
his  lips.  And,  with  the  smile  still  at  his 
lips,  he  went  out,  alone,  to  his  wander- 
ing. 
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But  yesterday  I  saw  him  pass 
Along  the  jostling  thoroughfare, 

The  far-off  wonder  in  his  eyes 
That  dreamers  wear. 

Brother,  what  do  you  here,  I  thought. 
Who  should  be  wandering  upland  ways 

Where  all  the  cool,  thrush-haunted  hills 
Are  hung  with  haze? 


Your  spirit  must  be  there,  I  know, 
Whatever  g}we  your  body  binds, 

Hearkening  the  secrets  of  the  leaves 
And  lyric  winds! 

The  embattled  wall  of  circumstance, 
Although  unscalable  it  seems. 

May  not  restrain  the  soul  of  him 
Who  dwells  with  dreams! 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  AT  SARANAC 

By  Thomas   Russell  Sullivan 

THE  late  Thomas  Russell  Sullivan,  credited  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  with  ha\ing 
written  "some  of  the  best  short  stories  of  our  day,"  author  of  "Day  and  Night 
Stories,"  "The  Courage  of  Conviction.''  and  other  books,  was  also  an  ac- 
complished writer  and  adapter  of  plays,  and  it  was  through  his  dramatic  version  of 
"Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde"  that  Richard  ^lansfield  did  so  much  toward  establish- 
ing the  place  he  took  among  American  actors.  This  dramatization  also  led  to  Mr. 
Sullivan's  intercourse  with  the  beloved  R.  L.  S.,  a  detailed  account  of  which  is  re- 
corded in  the  journal  which  Mr.  Sullivan  kept  during  certain  years  of  his  life;  a 
journal  rich  especially  in  pictures  of  well-remembered  persons  in  the  closing  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Out  of  that  time  no  figure  can  more  surely  be  met  with 
an  eager  welcome  than  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  from  this  journal  the  following 
passages  are  taken. — ^L.  W.  S. 
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1894 — Dec.  17th.  News  from  Samoa 
that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  died  sud- 
denly there  on  the  3rd  inst.  of  apoplex}'. 
He  was  hardly  45,  and  what  a  loss  to  the 
world !  His  last  little  book.  The  Ebb 
Tide,  is  a  masterpiece.  His  entire  shelf, 
in  fact,  already  stands  among  the  classics. 
Few  men  are  recognized  so  speedily  and 
so  justly, — yet  his  beginning  was  very 
difficult.  How  my  little  acquaintance 
with  him  shines  out  now.  The  pleasant- 
est  of  pleasant  memories ! 

1895 — Jan.  I  St.  The  news  of  Steven- 
son's death  is  unhappily  confirmed,  and  I 
am  moved  to  record  here  some  remem- 
brances of  m}'  association  with  him. 
When,  in  1886,  I  undertook  to  make  a 
drama  out  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  for 
!Mr.  ^lansfield,  who  saw  the  theatrical 
effect  of  such  a  dual  role,  I  wrote  to 
Stevenson,  asking  his  consent  to  the 
scheme.  He  replied,  at  once,  granting 
permission,  and  wishing  me  success  in 
what  he  felt  to  be  a  difficult  undertaking. 
The  Play  first  saw  the  light,  in  Boston, 
on  the  9th  of  ^lay  1887.  It  was  an  un- 
doubted hit,  and  I  wrote  again  to  the 
author  of  the  story,  giving  him  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  first  performance.  In  the 
summer  of  1887  he  left  "  Skerry vore,"  his 
Bournemouth  home,  forever,  and  came  to 
the  United  States,  bringing  with  him  his 
wife,  mother,  and  stepson,  Lloyd  Os- 
bourne.  We  met  first  at  Newport,  where 
he  was  visiting  the  Fairchilds.  Upon  call- 
ing, I  was  taken  to  his  chamber,  where  he 
lay  in  bed,  reading  and  smoking  ciga- 
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rettes.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never 
seen  so  strange  a  figure.  He  was  not  only 
very  thin  and  very  pale,  but  had  an  un- 
canny look  in  his  bead-like  eyes;  and  his 
long,  brown  hair  hung  around  his  face  like 
strings.  He  received  me  most  courte- 
ously, sat  up  in  bed,  and  wrapping  him- 
self in  a  red  silk  blanket,  began  to  talk. 
Our  interview  lasted,  perhaps,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  I  went  away  strongly  im- 
pressed by  his  friendliness,  his  unaft'ected 
modesty,  his  wit,  and  his  very  marked  in- 
dividuality. But  the  lean,  blanketed  fig- 
ure haunted  me,  and  I  felt  as  if  he  must 
be  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

This  was  in  August,  I  think,  and  in  the 
following  month  the  play  was  produced 
for  the  first  time  in  New  York.  Steven- 
son, though  in  the  city,  was  too  ill  to  go 
to  the  theatre,  but  the  box  I  sent  him  was 
occupied  by  his  family,  who  gave  me 
hearty  congratulations.  The  play  proved 
to  be  a  financial  triumph,  making  an 
enormous  success  in  all  the  cities.  Later 
in  the  year  came  other  Richmonds  into 
the  field  with  new  versions  of  the  stor}'. 
And  an  old  stager,  Daniel  Bandmann, 
early  in  1888,  brought  out  his  own  pre- 
tentiously absurd  one,  which  ended  with 
an  apotheosis  of  the  repentant  Dr.  I 
saw,  incognito,  the  first  performance  of 
this  at  Niblo's.  The  play  had  no  merit 
whatever,  and  was  coldly  received  by  a 
very  thin  house.  But  certain  papers,  the 
next  morning,  were  sufficiently  friendly 
to  cause  Mansfield  uneasiness,  and  it  was 
known  that  Bandmann  had  corresponded 
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with  Stevenson,  who  was  passing  the 
winter  in  the  Adirondacks.  I  reminded 
Mansfield,  as  I  had  often  done  before,  of 
a  promise  made  me  by  him,  to  the  effect 
that  in  case  of  a  great  success  he  would 
pay  Stevenson  royalties.  '^Now  is  your 
time  to  give  him  an  earnest  of  your  good 
faith,"  I  said,  and  Mansfield,  accordingly, 
made  him  a  remittance  on  account.  Then, 
still  uneasy,  he  suggested  that  I  should 
\^sit  Stevenson,  read  him  my  play,  and 
obtain  his  signature  to  a  formal  announce- 
ment of  it  as  'Hhe  authorized  version." 

To  this  plan  I  assented  very  wilHngly, 
and  started  without  delay  for  Saranac, 
where  I  arrived  early  one  gray  ^larch 
morning.  I  put  up  at  the  hotel,  and  then 
went  directly  to  the  Stevenson  cottage, 
which  was  very  near.  ]\Irs.  Stevenson 
welcomed  me  warmly,  ''But  I  hope  3'ou 
haven't  a  cold,"  she  said.  '*No,"  I  an- 
swered. ^'  Good  ! "  she  continued.  ''  Then 
you  may  go  in.  Louis  never  sees  anyone 
who  has  a  cold.  His  mother  has  been 
three  days  in  quarantine."  Upon  my  re- 
assurance, I  Avas  shown  to  Stevenson's 
chamber. 

He  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  smoking  ciga- 
rettes as  usual,  and  at  work  on  a  page  of 
ms.  He  explained  that  this  was  a  portion 
of  a  story  (it  proved,  afterwards,  to  be 
The  Wrong  Box)  which  he  was  then  writ- 
ing with  Lloyd  Osbourne.  ''  I  never  write 
long  at  a  time,"  he  added;  ''and  when  I 
stop  work  I  amuse  myself  with  this," — 
pointing  to  a  flageolet  which  lay  on  the 
bed  beside  him.  I  told  him  why  I  came. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  have  heard  from 
Bandmann,  but  have  not  answered  his 
last  letter.  What  is  his  play  like?"  I 
described  it  in  detail,  and  he  laughed 
heartily.  "Mrs.  Stevenson  liked  yours, 
you  know."  "Well,  then,"  I  said,  "Per- 
haps you  would  be  willing  to  hear  it. 
Here  is  the  7ns.  in  my  hand."  ''Of 
course  I  would  like  to  hear  it.  and  the 
sooner,  the  better."  I  then  sat  down  at 
the  bedside,  and  read  the  play  from  be- 
ginning to  end  at  a  single  sitting  which 
lasted  nearly  two  hours.  He  listened 
most  attentively, — so  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, interrupting  me  but  once,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  act,  which  closes  with  the 
transformation  scene  in  Lanyon's  office, — 
much  the  strongest  thing  in  the  whole 
play.  The  scene  is  described  in  the  story, 
and  my  work  upon  it  had  consisted  in  ex- 


tending the  very  brief  dialogue,  and  in 
turning  narrative  into  action.  "  Good  ! " 
said  Stevenson.  "You  have  done  pre- 
cisely what  that  scene  needed  for  stage 
effect.  It  is  very  strong."  I  went  on 
with  the  fourth  and  last  act,  at  the  end 
telHng  him  frankly  that  I  had  never  in 
my  life  found  anything  more  trying  than 
this  little  reading.  "  Yes,"  he  said  laugh- 
ing. "  I  saw  you  were  very  nervous,  and 
I  should  have  been  so,  too,  in  such  circum- 
stances. I  might  not  have  liked  it,  you 
know.  But  I  do  like  it,  all  through. 
Now,  let  us  go  to  luncheon." 

His  chamber  was  on  the  ground-floor 
adjoining  the  parlor  of  the  cottage  where 
luncheon  was  served.  In  a  few  moments 
he  appeared,  fully  dressed  and  took  his 
place  at  the  table.  We  sat  a  long  time 
over  the  meal,  which  was  made  merry  by 
his  brilliant  talk  of  books  and  men,  meth- 
ods of  work,  etc.  etc.  We  began  by  dis- 
cussing stage  effect,  a  propos  of  the 
Jekyll  and  Hyde  and  of  a  dramatic  at- 
tempt of  his  own,  called  The  Hanging 
Judge,  which  had  been  sent  me  to  read. 
Speaking  of  Browning's  work  in  this  kind 
I  said  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  dramatic 
poems  would  not  act  because  of  their 
want  of  action  and  their  verbose,  in- 
volved dialogue.  "Take  Liiria,  for  in- 
stance— "  "Oh,"  said  Stevenson,  ''I 
love  Luria;  it  is  to  my  mind  the  best  sin- 
gle bit  of  Browning."  He  expressed  a 
strong  admiration  for  George  Meredith, 
particularly  for  The  Egoist,  Rhoda  Flem- 
ing and  Evan  Harrington,  but  not  Diana 
of  the  Crossways.  Then  he  told  me  how 
Meredith,  after  his  wife's  desertion, 
passed  hours  alone  upon  the  downs,  toss- 
ing up  and  catching  a  cannon-ball,  to 
work  off  steam,  as  it  were.  .  .  .  He  said 
that  Swinburne  sometimes  seemed  af- 
flicted with ''hterary  diabetes,"  .  .  .  that 
there  was  material  for  a  fine  play  in  the 
life  of  ^larcus  Aurelius, — also  in  that  of 
George  III  with  the  touching  incident  of 
his  death.  We  talked  of  Dumas,  and  he 
advised  me  to  read  Olympe  de  CI  eves, 
which  I  did  not  know.  Then  we  dis- 
cussed Scott  and  Thackeray  and  Dickens 
for  a  long  time  with  a  general  note  of  ad- 
miration. I  had  just  been  re-reading 
Henry  Esmond,  and  said  that  in  spite  of 
its  wonderful  qualities,  I  couldn't  put  it 
above  the  other  stories,  as  critics  often 
do,   because   of   the   long   campaigns   in 
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Book  II,  for  which  the  main  interest 
seems,  to  some  extent,  sacrificed.  "Yes," 
he  said,  ''I  agree  with  you.  The  at- 
tempt to  put  Webb  upon  a  pedestal  is  a 
faihire." 

Of  George  EHot  he  remarked:  "  She  has 
a  hght  hand  at  being  tedious  ! "  Then  he 
passed  on  to-a  pet  idea  of  his,  viz.,  that  of 
collecting  into  one  small  volume  certain 
"  Masterpieces  of  English  Narrative."  "  I 
have  already  made  some  selections  for  it," 
he  continued.  "And  what  do  you  think 
I  chose  first,  as  the  finest  thing  of  all?" 
I  guessed  in  vain,  even  after  his  hint  that 
the  book  was  by  one  of  my  own  country- 
men. Then  he  told  me  that  it  was  Rich- 
ard Henry  Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast.  "And  after  this  we  must  have 
Wandering  Willie's  tale  from  Redgauntlet, 
the  opening  chapter  of  Great  Expectations, 
—  Borrow's  Journey  into  Finis terre,  — 
one  of  Napier's  battle-scenes, — something 
from  Washington  Irving,  the  scene  per- 
haps from  which  I  took  hints  for  Treasure 
Island.'''  "And  what  from  Thackeray?  " 
I  asked.  "Something,  of  course,  but  I 
have  not  decided  upon  it  yet." 

He  praised  the  work  of  Quiller-Couch, 
then  known  only  as  "Q,"  also  Edward 
Knight's  Cruise  of  the  Falcon,  and  in  the 
course  of  this  talk  I  was  struck  by  his  use 
of  slang  expressions  which  were  unfamil- 
iar to  me.  One  book  he  called  "gaudy 
good,"  and  of  one  living  writer  he  said: 
"That  fellow  can  write  like  Billy — " 
meaning  extremely  well.  But  I  do  not 
recall  to  whom  these  phrases  referred. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men  and 
The  Unsocial  Socialist  he  placed  on  the 
list  of  his  favorite  modern  books.  I 
asked  about  his  own  way  of  working. 
"Four  hours  a  day  are  enough,"  he  said. 
"One  ought  never  to  write  after  drinking, 
and  it  is  better,  I  believe,  to  write  with- 
out smoking, — but  I  can't.  Almost  all 
my  stories  have  beep  written  with  a  break 
in  the  middle  of  two  months  or  so.  In 
this  way  I  wrote  Olalla,  Markheim,  and 
The  Treasure  of  Franchard.  Jekyll  and 
Hyde  was  written  very  slowly,  and  much 
material  was  discarded.  In  Treasure 
Island  I  stuck  fast  at  Chapter  XV,  and, 
after  waiting  a  long  while,  finished  it  in 
a  hurry."  "  How  about  Will  o'  the  Mill ?  " 
I  enquired.  "Ah,  that  was  one  of  my 
earliest  things,  and  went  with  great  difii- 
cultv.     I  had  not  learned  to  write  then." 


He  broke  off  abruptly  in  his  talk  and 
went  back  to  his  room.  I  stayed  to  talk 
for  a  few  moments  with  his  wife,  and 
presently  we  heard  his  flageolet.  "You 
will  come  to  dinner,  won't  you?"  said 
Mrs.  Stevenson.  "Louis  will  not  get  up, 
— he  never  dines  with  us,  but  you  can  see 
him  in  his  room  afterward." 

I  returned  at  the  dinner-hour,  and  sat 
down  with  Mrs.  Stevenson  and  Osbourne. 
But  before  dinner  was  over,  Stevenson 
had  dressed  and  joined  us.  He  was  in 
the  gayest  of  moods,  and  we  sat  long 
after  dinner,  longer,  perhaps,  than  he  in- 
tended because  we  became  involved  in 
working  out  an  ending  to  Edwin  Drood, 
the  unfinished  novel  of  Dickens.  I  had 
expressed  intense  admiration  for  the  story 
and  Stevenson  echoed  me.  "  It  is  great," 
said  he.  "Let  us  talk  about  the  prob- 
able end  of  it."  "I  will  do  so  only  on 
one  condition,"  I  said;  "we  must  admit, 
at  once,  that  Edwin  is  really  murdered." 
"Of  course  he  is,"  said  Stevenson;  "now 
begin !"  We  then  worked  over  the  Chi- 
nese puzzle  for  a  full  hour,  both,  having 
made,  as  it  proved,  a  careful  study  of  the 
finished  portion.  I  remember  that  we 
agreed,  substantially,  at  last;  wrangling 
over  the  cathedral  clock,  for  a  long  while, 
however.  He  took  the  ground  that  its 
injuries  had  something  to  do  with  Ed- 
win's disappearance,  while  I  laid  them 
entirely  to  the  storm.  This  was  really 
my  last  talk  with  him.  I  left  Saranac  on 
the  following  day  with  my  errand  most 
pleasantly  and  satisfactorily  performed. 
He  wrote  an  endorsement  of  my  version 
for  use  in  the  programme,  and  Bandmann 
soon  retired  from  the  field.  I  saw  Ste- 
venson for  a  moment  that  morning,  as 
he  lay  in  bed,  among  his  manuscripts. 
"You  will  stay  on  here  for  a  time,"  I  said. 
"Yes,"  he  replied,  "but  only  for  a  time. 
It  is  a  sunless  place,  and  I  must  try  some- 
thing else.  I  could  not  bear  another 
winter  here.  Goodby ! "  These  were  the 
last  words  I  ever  heard  him  speak.  After 
my  return  several  letters  passed  between 
us,  and  the  correspondence  was  a  friendly 
one. 

The  rough  notes  of  the  Stevenson  inter- 
views were  jotted  down  at  Saranac,  and 
are  accurate,  so  far  as  they  go.  After  he 
went  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  he  sent 
me  a  pamphlet  containing  his  attack  upon 
the  wicked  Missionary  Hyde, — one  of  the 
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finest  pieces  of  invective  in  the  English 
language, — and  in  the  year  1893  came  his 
last  letter  to  me,  which  I  now  copy  here: 

"Vailima,  Samoa, 
April  17  th,  1893. 

"  T.  Russell  Sullivan,  Esq. 

^^  Dear  Sullivan, 

*'  This  is  quite  a  private  request.  Please 
let  me  know,  with  perfect  frankness  and 
if  it  may  be  by  return  of  post,  the  truth 
about  the  failure  of  'The  Wrecker'  in 
the  States.  If  it  would  not  be  asking  too 
much,  you  might  ask  the  book  seller  with 
whom  you  usually  deal.  I  have  reasons 
for  beliexdng  the  frost  to  have  been  ex- 
treme, and  reasons  for  wishing  to  make 
quite  sure  as  to  its  extent  and  severity. 
Please  understand  I  would  rather  this  was 
not  talked  of. 

'T  see  your  stories  every  now  and  again 
with  pleasure ;  but  I  think  you  might  add 
to  your  letter  some  more  personal  details 
and  particularly  how  you  have  sped  with 
Mansfield.  It  is  scarce  worth  while  men- 
tioning that  since  my  skirmish  with  that 
gentleman  I  have  heard  no  more  talk  of 
royalties. 

*' Yours  very  truly, 
^^  Robert  Louis  Steixxsox.'' 

Unlike  his  other  letters  to  me  this  is 
not  holograph,  but  only  signed  by  him. 
I  copy  it  partly  because  it  is  the  last,  and 
partly  because  of  a  rumor  that  has 
reached  us  (which  this  seems  in  some 
small  measure  to  confirm)  concerning  his 
fear  that  success  was  waning  with  him. 

I  have  a  small  photograph  of  Steven- 
son, (taken  in  his  study  at  Bournemouth) 
which  his  wife  gave  me  the  day  after  the 
first  New  York  performance  of  Jekyll 
and  Hyde, — also  several  delightful  letters. 
His  first  letter  from  Skerryvore,  concern- 
ing the  proposed  play,  I  gave  to  my 
friend  Theodore  Dwight  for  his  auto- 
graph-collection. 

Jan.  12.  Calling  this  afternoon  upon 
Mrs.  Fields,  met  Mrs.  Fairchild  with 
whom,  of  course,  I  talked  of  Stevenson. 
She  had  received  a  letter  from  his  mother, 
dated  at  Samoa  on  the  very  day  of  his 
death.  The  letter  describes  him  as  in  the 
best  of  health  and  spirits,  full  of  interest 
in  his  new  novel  which  was  half  done  and 
promised  well. 

Jan.  25.     Today  has  come  from  Samoa 


an  interesting  little  pamphlet,  printed  for 
private  circulation  only,  and  sent  me  by 
Lloyd  Osbourne.  It  is  ''A  Letter  to  Mr. 
Stevenson's  Friends''  with  notes  by  Os- 
bourne and  others  concerning  Stevenson's 
last  days,  his  death  and  burial.  On  the 
title-page  are  these  words  from  ''Will  o' 
the  Mm": 

"T  have  been  waiting  for  you  these 
many  years.  Give  me  }-our  hand  and 
welcome.'' 

It  appears  from  this  touching  document 
that  on  the  night  before  Death  gave 
him  his  hand,  Stevenson  composed  and 
read  to  his  family  the  following  praver: 

*'\Ve  beseech  thee.  Lord,  to  behold  us 
with  favour.  Folk  of  many  families  and 
nations,  gathered  together  in  the  peace 
of  this  roof;  weak  men  and  women,  sub- 
sisting under  the  covert  of  thy  patience. 
Be  patient  still ;  suffer  us  yet  awhile  longer 
with  our  broken  purposes  of  good,  with 
our  idle  endeavours  against  e\'il — suffer  us 
awhile  longer  to  endure,  and,  (if  it  may 
be)  help  us  to  do  better.  Bless  to  us  our 
extraordinarv  mercies;  if  the  dav  come 
when  these  must  be  taken  have  us  plav 
the  man  under  affliction.  Be  Tvith  our 
friends,  be  w^th  ourselves.  Go  with  each 
of  us  to  rest ;  if  any  awake,  temper  to  them 
the  dark  hours  of  watching;  and  when  the 
day  returns  to  us,  our  sun  and  comforter, 
call  us  up  with  morning  faces  and  with 
morning  hearts — eager  to  labour — eager 
to  be  happy,  if  happiness  shall  be  our 
portion — and  if  the  day  be  marked  for 
sorrow — strong  to  endure  it. 

"  We  thank  Thee  and  praise  Thee;  and 
in  the  words  of  Him  to  whom  this  day  is 
sacred,  close  our  oblation." 

What  wonderful  last  words  are  these ! 

1895 — L)ec.  24th.  I  have  never  been 
reconciled  to  Stevenson's  ''South  Sea 
Odyssey,"  as  Cohin  calls  it, — and  these 
letters*  strengthen  my  feeling.  To  me 
they  are  intensely  sad,  all  through.  He 
is  adrift  from  friends  and  books,  busying 
himself  with  Samoan  politics,  working, 
overworking,  upon  those  mistaken  letters 
to  the  N.  Y.  Sun.  For  Kidnapped,  we 
get  David  Balfour  or  Catriona;  for  Trea- 
sure Island,  the  Wrecker;  and  TJie  Ebb 
Tide,  superb  as  it  is,  deals  only  with 
blackguards.     On    my    first    reading    of 
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this,  by  the  way,  I  perceived  a  queer  lit-  been  unfounded.  For  a  few  months  later 
tie  flaw  in  it  about  Huish  and  his  vitriol-  (Dec.  4,  '93)  he  notes  that  it  has  sold  re- 
bottle  (which  H.  seems  to  have  carried  markably  well.  But  there  is  underlying 
round  the  world) .  Colvin  evidently  saw  despondency  through  the  last  years  of  his 
it,  too,  for  the  author  writes:  ''You  are  life.  His  health  was  failing,  not  gaining, 
quite  right  about  the  bottle  and  the  great  Somehow,  these  years  were  all  wrong,  and 
Huish,  I  must  try  to  make  it  clear."  His  I  feel  that  he  ought  to  be  alive  at  this 
melancholy  inquiry  to  me  about  The  moment,  and  that  he  might  have  been, 
Wrecker's  failure  to  sell  appears  to  have  but  for  this  false  move  Samoaward. 


TO    A    CANADIAN    AVIATOR    WHO    DIED    FOR 
HIS    COUNTRY    IN    FRANCE 

By  Duncan  Campbell   Scott 

Tossed  like  a  falcon  from  the  hunter's  wTist, 
A  sweeping  plunge,  a  sudden  shattering  noise, 
And  thou  hast  dared  with  a  long  spiral  twist 
The  elastic  stairway  to  the  rising  sun. 
Peril  below  thee  and  above,  peril 
Within  thy  car;    but  peril  cannot  daunt 
Thy  peerless  heart:    gathering  wing  and  poise, 
Thy  plane  transfigured,  and  thy  motor-chant 
Subdued  to  a  murmur — then  a  silence, — 
And  thou  art  but  a  disembodied  venture 
In  the  void. 

But  Death,  who  has  learned  to  fly. 
Still  matchless  when  his  work  is  to  be  done, 
Met  thee  between  the  armies  and  the  sun; 
Thy  speck  of  shadow  faltered  in  the  sky; 
Then  thy  dead  engine  and  thy  broken  wings 
Drooped  through  the  arc  and  passed  in  fire,— 
A  wreath  of  smoke — a  breathless  exhalation. 
But  ere  that  came  a  vision  sealed  thine  eyes. 
Lulling  thy  senses  with  oblivion; 
And  from  its  sliding  station  in  the  skies 
Thy  dauntless  soul  upward  in  circles  soared 
To  the  sublime  and  purest  radiance  whence  it  sprang. 

In  all  their  eyries  eagles  shall  mourn  thy  fate, 
And  leaving  on  the  lonely  crags  and  scaurs 
Their  unprotected  young,  shall  congregate 
High  in  the  tenuous  heaven  and  anger  the  sun 
With  screams,  and  with  a  wild  audacity 
Dare  all  the  battle  danger  of  thy  flight; 
Till  weary  with  combat  one  shall  desert  the  light, 
Fall  like  a  bolt  of  thunder  and  check  his  fall 
On  the  high  ledge,  smoky  with  mist  and  cloud, 
Where  his  neglected  eaglets  shriek  aloud. 
And  drawing  the  film  across  his  sovereign  sight 
Shall  dream  of  thy  swift  soul  immortal 
Mounting  in  circles,  faithful  beyond  death. 


A   SOLDIER    PACIFIST 
By  Robert  Herrick 


SAW  him  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Paris  station  of  the 
Lyons  railway.  He  was 
standing  by  the  steps  of 
the  Rome  sleeping-car 
talking  with  a  little  woman 
in  black.  It  was  evidently  one  of  those 
partings  for  the  front  between  a  soldier 
and  a  woman  that  have  become  the  com- 
monplace of  daily  life  in  Europe  these 
past  three  years.  This  time  the  front 
must  be  Salonica,  and  the  way  thither  led 
through  Italy  to  Tarento,  thence  by  boat 
venturing  only  at  night  along  the  coast 
through  the  dangerous  waters  of  the 
/Egean  Sea,  filled  with  lurking  subma- 
rines. 

He  was  young  and  good-looking,  with 
the  civilian  individuality  beneath  the 
uniform  that  the  Frenchman  rarely  loses 
no  matter  how  long  or  how  hard  he  has 
served  his  country  in  the  army.  Instead 
of  the  ordinary  uniform  of  horizon  bleu 
he  wore  khaki  with  the  little  gold  cres- 
cent embroidered  on  the  collar  of  the 
chasseurs  cVAfrique  and  a  single  gold 
che\Ton  on  the  sleeve.  He  was  sous- 
lieutenaHt,  then,  but  rank  tells  little  in 
this  war.  He  was  pale — probably  had 
been  invalided  home  for  wounds  or  fever 
and  was  now  on  his  way  back  to  that 
jMacedonian  pest-hole  for  which  nobody 
has  a  good  word.  .  .  .  They  said  little, 
but  one  could  easily  imagine  what  was 
passing  in  their  minds. 

When  the  train  finally  moved  away 
into  the  dark  night  the  young  French 
officer  entered  my  compartment  and,  po- 
litely touching  his  kepi,  sat  down  beside 
me  on  the  sofa.  We  fell  into  conversation 
almost  at  once  about  nothing — the  vile 
weather,  the  slowness  of  travel  in  war 
time,  then  gradually  got  to  more  serious 
matters:  the  threatened  German  offen- 
sive in  the  Trentino,  what  the  Americans 
were  going  to  do,  etc.  There  was  a  per- 
suasive charm  in  his  voice,  a  lurking  smile 
in  his  honest,  boyish  brown  eyes.  In  an 
hour  I  began  to  suspect  the  good  fortune 


that  was  mine,  in  finding  this  travelling 
acquaintance;  in  a  day  I  was  sure  of  it; 
and  by  the  time  we  reached  Rome  we 
were  friends  and  put  up  at  the  same  hotel. 
]\Iy  officer  thought  to  rest  there  a  day  or 
two  only,  but,  thanks  to  the  submarines, 
there  happened  to  be  no  sailings  from 
Tarento  just  then,  not  for  two  weeks  or 
more,  and  so  we  explored  Rome  together 
while  he  waited  for  a  ship — Rom^e,  which 
was  new  to  him  but  old  to  me,  in  its  first 
spring  sunlight.  There  were  few  sight- 
seers about  the  familiar  streets,  the  long, 
empty  galleries;  we  had  the  city  almost 
to  ourselves,  palaces,  Forum,  Palatine, 
Vatican,  the  Campagna.  My  officer 
drank  its  varied  beauty  avidly,  like  a 
man  long  hungry  for  such  solace  who  must 
store  in  his  spirit  what  he  could  against 
the  brutal  realities  so  soon  to  be  met.  He 
loved  it  all — the  art,  the  physical  charm, 
the  human  color  of  Rome. 

It  was  there  in  Rome  with  D.  that  the 
great  news  of  our  coming  into  the  war 
reached  me.  I  can  see  my  officer  crossing 
the  foyer  of  the  Grand  Hotel  with  out- 
stretched hands  and  shining  eyes  that 
said  swifter  than  words,  ''At  last!  You 
are  one  of  us  ! "  and  he  added  whimsically: 
'"Our  youngest  ally  I"  It  was  affection- 
ate, friendly  joy  because  good  friends 
were  now  closer  in  the  greatest  thing  of 
all  rather  than  any  selfish  thought  of 
what  we  might  bring  to  his  cause  which 
moved  this  Frenchman.  The  great  fact 
illumined  our  remaining  days  together. 
We  lived  in  the  glamour  of  it,  speculating 
perpetually  on  its  distant,  hidden  mean- 
ings, on  the  wonderful  new  world  that  it 
opened  to  our  dazzled  imagination.  It 
drew  us  closer  in  thought — we  spoke  more 
freely  of  what  the  war  meant  to  us.  And 
we  found  that  in  spite  of  race  and  tongue 
we  spoke  the  same  language,  had  the 
same  vision  of  the  future  in  our  hearts. 

So  when  we  parted  at  last,  he  for  the 
Salonica  battle-front  and  I  for  New  York, 
we  were,  as  he  said,  "Truly  old  friends  !" 
...  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  ever  see 
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him  again.  He  may  not  escape  a  second 
time  the  shells  before  Monastir  or  the 
even  deadlier  fever  from  the  marshes  of 
the  Vardar  or  the  lurking  submarines  in 
the  ^gean  Sea.  France  would  lose  much 
in  the  premature  death  of  such  a  man 
as  Georges  D.,  and  France  has  already- 
lost  too  many  like  him.  France  needs 
my  officer  when  peace  has  been  made 
and  all  the  terrible  problems  of  readjust- 
ment must  be  met,  when  the  torn  and 
outraged  nation  must  face  a  new  world. 
France  will  need  his  serene  conscience, 
his  clear  intelligence,  his  democratic  ar- 
dor, his  faith  and  humanity  and  his  de- 
votion. The  more  I  have  thought  about 
D.  since  we  parted,  the  more  I  feel  that 
my  world  ought  to  know  something  about 
him — something  about  the  soul  of  this 
fighting  pacifist  who  so  admirably  incar- 
nates the  lucid,  chivalrous  soul  of  France. 

In  civil  life  Georges  D.  was  prefet  of 
a  department  in  the  south  of  France. 
At  forty-one  he  was  one  of  the  youngest 
prefets  in  the  service.  It  is  not  easy  for  a 
prefet  (who  is  an  important  official  in 
France)  to  get  to  the  real  front  in  a  sol- 
dier's uniform.  Into  some  elegant  in- 
activity on  a  general's  staff,  yes,  but  not 
down  among  the  common  soldiers  in  the 
trenches.  To  accomplish  that  D.  had 
volunteered  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  as 
a  private,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to 
use  his  will  and  his  personal  and  political 
influence  to  maintain  his  ideal  of  serving 
his  country  as  a  common  citizen  in  a 
post  of  actual  danger.  His  family,  his 
party  associates,  his  friends,  the  govern- 
ment, had  all  conspired  to  sidetrack  him 
in  some  ornamental  post  well  to  the  rear, 
from  which  he  might  emerge  at  the  end  of 
the  war  with  a  whole  skin  and  the  repu- 
tation of  a  patriot.  But  that  was  not  his 
notion.  He  wished  to  suffer  the  common 
lot.  "You  have  no  idea,"  he  said,  "how 
it  heartens  those  poor  devils  in  the  trench- 
es to  know  that  somebody  who  doesn't 
have  to  do  it  is  taking  his  chances  with 
them!" 

So  as  a  common  soldier  he  had  been 
through  the  terrible  battle  of  the  Yser, 
had  won  his  lieutenancy  in  the  fatal  ex- 
pedition of  the  Dardanelles,  "where  there 
was  no  place  to  hide  the  ammunition  or 
the  wounded  from   the  fire  of   the   en- 


emy." From  Gallipoli  he  had  been  sent 
to  the  pestilential  marshes  of  the  Vardar, 
and,  wounded  in  the  leg  at  the  taking  of 
Monastir,  he  had  had  a  few  weeks  with 
his  wife  and  two  children  in  Paris.  He 
still  limped,  and  his  bag  was  stuffed  with 
quinine  for  the  fever  that  never  wholly 
loses  its  grip  on  its  victims.  "One  might 
think,"  I  protested,  "that  you  could  find 
a  place  nearer  home  in  which  to  do  your 
duty — there's  still  fighting  in  France!" 
"That  was  not  my  idea,"  he  replied 
simply,  "to  select  a  place." 

He  wore  simply  the  croix  de  guerre,  and 
he  was  still,  after  two  and  a  half  years  at 
the  front  on  the  Yser,  in  the  Dardanelles, 
about  Monastir,  sous -lieutenant  of  the 
chasseurs  d^Afrique.  But  that  was  more 
his  idea,  as  he  would  say,  to  serve  the 
cause  at  a  post  of  real  danger  and  to  ac- 
cept no  favors,  no  distinctions,  nothing 
that  would  make  his  lot  easier  or  safer 
than  the  lot  of  the  common  man. 

Democracy  was  his  faith.  He  was 
socialist,  internationalist,  pacifist.  He 
was  fighting  war,  as  we  shall  see,  not  Ger- 
mans or  Bulgars  or  Turks.  He  hated 
war,  and  he  despised  all  puffy  expressions 
of  patriotism.  When  the  great  general's 
son-in-law,  the  slick  staff  captain,  said 
something  slurring  about  the  Germans, 
my  officer  remarked  gravely:  "It  is  not 
necessary  to  believe  that.  One  should  be 
just  even  if  they  have  done  wrong  and 
we  are  fighting  them."  And  another 
time  to  a  snippy  little  painter  who  sneered 
at  all  German  art:  "I  dislike  to  hear  a 
great  people  traduced!"  Coming  from 
the  mouth  of  a  man  who  had  voluntarily 
exposed  his  life  to  death  from  the  Ger- 
mans, that  closed  all  mean  and  idle 
chatter.  The  truth  always,  even  con- 
cerning those  enemies  who  had  broken, 
moral  laws  and  cruelly  wronged  you;  al- 
ways the  truth  because  it  was  the  truth 
and  because  you  disdained  to  treat  even 
your  enemy  with  less  than  the  truth. 
And  it  was  then  that  I  saw  in  a  flash  the 
spirit  that  had  saved  France  and  was 
sustaining  her  children  in  the  death- 
struggle  through  all  these  heroic  months. 

It  was  the  Dreyfus  affair  that  prepared 
France  t  for  her  ordeal,  that  purified  her 
and  steeled  her  spirit,  that  purged  her 
young  men  of  much  evil.    My  friend  D. 
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had  been  in  the  Dreyfus  affair  to  the  hilt. 
He  was  a  boy  of  twenty  then,  Uving  with 
his  parents  in  Paris.  He  did  not  know 
Dre\^us — he  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
guilty  or  not,  but  he  became  convinced 
that,  guilty  or  innocent,  the  man  Dreyfus 
had  not  been  treated  justly.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  get  at  the  truth,  to  do  justice, 
no  matter  where  truth  and  justice  might 
lead  the  nation.  So  he  began  to  wTite  for 
the  newspapers  demanding  a  retrial  of  the 
condemned  man  and  signed  his  name  to 
his  articles.  His  mother  said  to  him: 
''You  may  think  as  you  like,  you  may 
talk  as  you  like,  but  you  cannot  disgrace 
our  family  by  writing  such  things  over 
your  name."  He  left  home,  went  to  live 
with  another  young  man  who  had  been 
forced  from  his  home  for  the  same  rea- 
son, and  the  two  supported  themselves, 
one  as  a  printer's  helper,  the  other  as  a 
teacher  of  the  classics,  while  they  con- 
tinued to  write  fiercely  for  the  revision, 
for  truth  and  justice.  It  brought  D.  into 
relations  with  famous  and  ardent  men — 
with  Zola,  Anatole  France,  Clemenceau, 
Jaures.  The  cause  of  truth  triumphed. 
The  struggle  Had  tempered  the  young 
man's  spirit.  Thereafter  he  was  radical, 
with  his  faith  committed  to  all  the  dreams 
of  democracies,  to  the  liberalization  of 
life;  he  was  socialist,  internationalist,  pac- 
ifist. 

The  war  had  not  killed  these  faiths. 
It  had  strengthened  them.  He  was  still 
socialist  in  spite  of  the  melancholy  in- 
competence that  official  socialism  has 
displayed  in  the  stress  of  war.  He  was 
even  internationalist  in  spite  of  the  com- 
plete failure  of  internationalism  in  the 
crisis  of  August,  19 14.  And  he  was  pro- 
foundly pacifist;  it  was  for  the  sake  of  his 
pacifism  that  he  was  fighting — to  preserve 
the  world  from  another  shameful  debacle 
like  the  present.  Above  all,  he  was  dem- 
ocrat, and  his  faith  in  the  new  world  that 
we  felt  to  be  on  the  way  was  based  on 
his  belief  in  democracy.  The  great  war 
was  the  painful  birth  of  this  large,  new, 
democratic  world. 

For  such  a  world  D.  was  ready  to 
fight,  to  lay  down  his  life  if  need  be.  He 
has  summed  it  all  up  in  the  following 
letter  which  he  wrote  one  night  in  the 
trenches  before  Monastir  while  waiting 


for  an  attack.  It  is  the  best  expression 
that  I  know  of  the  motives  of  that  large 
number  of  intelligent  men  in  France  and 
in  England,  also  here,  everywhere,  who 
abhor  the  wickedness  and  the  stupidity  of 
war,  who  are  true  pacifists  at  heart,  and 
yet  who  feel  themselves  compelled  to 
'•kill  and  be  killed"  for  the  sake  of  truth 
and  justice.    Here  it  is: 

"The  Night  of 
18,  19  September,  1916. 
"My  dear  John: 

"It  is  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I 
have  been  awake  nearly  an  hour,  and  I 
think,  I  reflect,  with  an  intensity  of  con- 
sciousness which  perhaps  only  the  possi- 
bility of  death  not  far  aw^ay  can  give.  I 
have  need  of  confiding  in  some  one,  and 
in  memory  of  our  long  and  intimate  con- 
versations those  summer  nights  at  Salo- 
nica  it  is  to  you  I  am  writing. 

"  I  have  been  examining  my  conscience, 
seeking  to  know  the  causes,  the  deeper 
reasons,  for  my  presence  here  in  the  bat- 
tle line.  How  completely  voluntary  it  is 
you  well  know!  To-morrow,  perhaps,  I 
shall  be  killed,  and  I  adore  my  wife,  my 
children.  To-morrow  also  I  shall  kill,  and 
I  feel  no  hate  whatever  in  my  heart, 
except  for  those  abominable  persons  re- 
sponsible for  these  slaughters,  and  they 
are  not  the  ones  I  shall  find  within  range 
of  my  machine  guns ! 

"More  than  ever  I  have  a  horror  of 
nations  that  hate  each  other,  of  patriots 
who  invent  scornful  and  hateful  terms  to 
describe  the  unhappy  creature  who  suf- 
fers and  weeps  over  there  in  the  opposite 
trench,  just  as  weeps  and  suffers  often, 
without  doubt,  the  poor  devil  who  is 
by  my  side  and  who  has  been  torn  for 
two  years  from  his  fireside,  from  the 
tenderness  of  his  family,  from  his  life- 
work  in  order  to  make  of  himself  a  mad 
machine  of  murder,  of  rapine,  and  pillage. 
For  it  is  beautiful — war,  noble  and  whole- 
some !  It  dignifies  and  glorifies  men ! 
To  what  daily  horrors,  to  what  half- 
crimes  war  insensibly  accustoms  this  un- 
happy hero  whose  virtues  those  behind 
the  front  so  comfortably  vaunt !  As 
compensation  for  his  resignation,  for  his 
stoicism  before  inconceivable  miseries  and 
trials  which  are  imposed  on  him,  to 
what  moral  deformation  is  he  condemned  ! 
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The  taste  for  robbery,  the  contempt  of  all 
feeling,  of  any  pity  for  the  civilian  victims 
of  the  war,  for  those  lamentable  crowds  of 
fugitives  whom  we  have  seen  forced  to 
abandon — they,  too — their  homes,  posses- 
sions, the  little  corner  of  the  earth  made 
productive  by  their  labor.  .  .  .  What  a 
shameful  school  war  is ! 

"And  yet  I  am  here,  my  friend,  and  I 
have  demanded  to  be  here.  If  I  do  not 
survive  the  coming  test,  I  must  in  de- 
fense of  the  ideas  and  the  convictions 
within  me  (I  was  about  to  say  almost  for 
my  honor)  make  clear  what  has  deter- 
mined me.  I  do  not  want  to  be  con- 
founded even  with  poor  X.,  who  was  sus- 
tained in  his  action  by  feelings  of  hatred 
and  vengeance  which  are  wholly  strange 
to  me.  My  presence  here  gives  no  lie  to 
my  past — to  the  me  who  was  republican, 
socialist,  and  even  internationalist.  That 
is  what  I  want  my  friends  to  know;  it  is 
the  true,  the  only  service  that  my  death 
can  render  to  them. 

"  I  am  here  from  hatred  and  horror  of 
all  I  see  done  and  of  which  I  am  a  part — 
which  I  shall  do  again  to-morrow. 

"  I  am  here  from  infinite  tenderness  for 
those  modest  and  humble  creatures  who 
suffer  with  a  resignation  (which  irritates 
me  sometimes  so  much  it  seems  to  me 
opposed  to  that  energetic  individual  re- 
action which  the  free  man,  the  citizen, 
ought  to  develop) — suffer  trials  that  only, 
as  you  know,  those  who  have  shared  them 
will  be  able  to  understand. 

"Moreover,  I  do  not  want  to  have  my 
motives  soiled  by  any  suspicion  of  self- 
interest — and  I  am  intelligent  enough  to 
realize  the  vanity  of  all  that.  For  I  do 
not  delude  myself  on  the  score  of  what  my 
action  may  bring  me.  I  shall  have  only 
the  esteem  of  myself  and  of  some  friends 
who  know  me  and  have  understood  me. 
I  know  that  all  others  are  much  too  pre- 
occupied in  securing  for  themselves  a 
place  in  the  bed  of  the  absent  (whom  they 
consider  silly  and  foolish)  to  render  hom- 
age to  their  merits.    Those  who  will  re- 


turn will  be  considered  bores,  whose  in- 
heritance has  already  been  discounted, 
and  it  will  be  thought  enough  to  give  back 
to  them  merely  what  they  had  won  before 
the  war.  Consequently  I  do  not  flatter 
myself  with  any  illusions  on  that  score, 
and  I  desire  for  the  sake  of  my  ideas  that 
my  act  shall  remain  in  all  its  purity. 

"For  it  is,  indeed,  I  repeat,  for  my  ideas, 
for  my  point  of  view,  for  the  highest  con- 
viction of  truth  in  me  that  my  conscience 
has  demanded  of  me  this  sacrifice  of  my 
feelings — so  strong  in  me — of  father,  of 
husband,  of  head  of  family.  If  I  am  not 
to  come  back,  my  death  must  serve  the 
cause  that  I  have  consciously  and  faith- 
fully served  during  twenty  years  of  my 
life.  In  coming  here  I  remain  faithful  to 
that  cause.  It  is  because  of  my  horror  of 
war;  it  is  because  of  the  sublime  hope  that 
this  one  by  its  accumulation  of  shames, 
crimes,  and  follies,  of  ruins  and  massa- 
cres, will  finally  deliver  our  poor  human- 
ity from  the  nightmare  of  a  recommence- 
ment; it  is  because  of  my  democratic 
sympathies,  that  need  I  have  always  felt 
to  draw  near  to  the  little,  the  humble,  to 
those  w^ho  suffer  and  are  in  trouble,  and 
to  share  in  the  measure  of  my  physical 
strength  their  hardships — it  is  in  the  hope 
that,  having  myself  risked  my  life,  suf- 
fered all  the  hardships  of  the  war,  I  shall 
have  acquired  more  authority  to  protest 
against  war  and  to  work  for  a  future  of 
necessary  peace  and  reconciliation — it  is 
for  all  that,  my  friend,  that  I  am  here ! 
And  the  sole  good  that  I  shall  bequeath 
in  dying  is  this  confession  of  a  man  in 
love  with  life,  with  peace,  with  produc- 
tive effort.  I  leave  it  to  my  party,  and  I 
ask  you  if  you  value  my  death  to  com- 
municate this  letter  to . 

"You  will  say  to  my  wife,  to  my  chil- 
dren, that  I  have  never  loved  them  more 
or  better  than  at  this  hour.  My  poor 
wife  will  doubt  my  tenderness — preserve 
me  from  this  injustice.  ...  I  go  to  sleep 
in  order  to  be  strong  to-morrow. 

"G.  D." 


WHY,  asks  the  Point-of-Viewer, 
doesn't  the  professor  in  the  play 
"profess"?  And  instances  the 
doctor,  the  clergyman,  and  the  lawyer,  who 
all  "play  their  parts  in  modern  plays  pano- 
plied with  their  professional  skill." 

It  seems,  if  I  may  be  pardoned 
Profe^Sii^^^^^  for  saying  so,  a  somewhat  thought- 
less question,  for  surely  one  can 
see  how  naturally  these  others  can  be  called 
upon  the  stage  to  give  professional  advice 
or  ghostly  comfort,  and  how  unnatural  and 
cumbrous  would  be  the  lecture  or  the 
''quiz."  One  can.  to  be  sure,  imagine  the 
professor  pedantically  talking  shop  on  the 
stage,  but  in  proportion  as  he  did  it  he 
would  make  the  play  dull,  and  that  is  what 
no  playwright  wants  and  no  manager  will 
permit.  Moreover,  after  a  lifetime  of  ex- 
perience of  professors,  I,  for  one,  can  truth- 
fully say  that  they  are  not  given  to  "pro- 
fessing" in  society. 

The  Point-of-Viewer  seems  to  doubt 
whether  a  professor  so  guileless,  so  "wholly 
unable  to  take  care  of  himself"  can  exist; 
so  improbable  does  it  seem  to  him  that  such 
a  person  can  "land  his  job"  or  "hold  it 
down."  On  the  contrary,  I  knew  in  one 
university,  and  at  the  same  period,  two  such 
men.  They  kept  their  places  not  because 
they  could  take  care  of  themselves  in  a  cold 
outer  world,  but  because  of  their  eminence 
in  their  own  world.  One  of  them  was  a 
professor  of  Oriental  languages,  the  other 
was  a  mathematician.  Of  the  former  the 
tale  was  told  that,  being  requested  bj^  his 
wife  to  go  out  and  call  their  two  boys 
in  to  supper,  he  invaded  the  playground, 
rounded  up  two  boys,  and  led  them  into  the 
house,  only  to  be  told  that  they  were  not 
his.  He  disappeared  in  a  few  years,  and 
perhaps  few  persons  remember  him.  In  his 
German  rigidity  he  seemed  much  less  hu- 
man than  his  colleague,  the  mathematician. 
The  latter,  a  product  of  the  New  England 
of  the  best  traditions,  stayed  with  the  uni- 
versity for  many  years,  until  the  end  of  his 
blameless  life.  He  was  truly  a  man  with- 
out guile,  beloved  of  his  friends. 


With  regard  to  the  material  things  of  life, 
our  friend  was  helpless  and  absent-minded 
to  the  last  degree.  All  sorts  of  stories  were 
told  of  him,  and  we  knew  so  many  of  them 
to  be  true  that  we  could  easily  enough  be- 
lieve the  rest.  He  had  a  sort  of  angelical 
unconsciousness  of  time  and  of  the  needs  of 
the  body.  When  absorbed  in  his  work  he 
forgot  to  eat,  and  in  his  early  days  with  us, 
when  he  lived  in  lodgings  and  went  out  for 
his  meals,  he  kept  a  supply  of  raw  eggs  on 
hand  with  which  he  could  sustain  himself 
when  the  body  did  finally  assert  its  claims. 
He  would  invite  a  lady  to  attend  a  concert 
with  him,  and  assault  her  door-bell  in  the 
small  hours,  announcing  to  the  inquirer 
sticking  a  head  out  of  an  upper  window  that 

he  had  come  for  Miss ,  quite  unaware 

that  the  concert  had  long  been  over;  he 
would  borrow  a  lantern  and  umbrella  to  go 
home  from  a  friend's  house  on  a  rainy  night, 
and  choose  another  rainy  night  to  return 
them,  thus  necessitating  a  second  borrow- 
ing; he  would  put  the  check  for  a  quarter's 
salar}'  in  a  book,  and  take  it  to  the  library 
(to  be  found  and  returned  many  months 
later),  and  wonder  why  his  bank-account 
got  low.  It  was  even  said  that  he  had  pro- 
posed marriage  to  a  lady,  who  accepted 
him,  and  that  he  had  at  once  forgotten  the 
incident,  continuing  his  friendly  visits  for 
another  year,  and  then  proposing  again, 
when  she  refused  him.  But  he  would  come 
to  your  house,  the  most  cheerful  and  enli- 
vening of  guests,  and  would  obser\'e  acute- 
ly the  psychological  idiosyncrasies  of  your 
two-year-old  child.  He  was  never  a  silent 
man,  always  gentle  and  cheerful,  and  full 
of  interesting  talk. 

It  seemed  a  little  out  of  character  that 
he  should  have  a  pretty  talent  for  amateur 
theatricals.  He  even  more  or  less  learned 
his  lines.  But  it  was  always  necessar\'  for 
some  one  to  hunt  him  up  and  bring  him  to 
rehearsals,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  final 
performance  one  of  his  fellow  actors  col- 
lected him  and  his  costume,  took  him  home 
to  dinner,  and  never  let  him  out  of  sight 
until  he  was  fairly  on  the  stage. 

2^1 
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I  don't  remember  whether  his  students 
imposed  on  him.  Very  likely  they  did.  I 
have  an  idea  that  in  the  first  years,  before 
either  sister  or  wife  was  at  hand  to  look 
after  him,  he  sometimes  failed  to  appear  in 
the  classroom  until  the  hour  was  over. 
But  those  were  mere  details  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  of  his  ability,  the  university 
authorities  chose  to  ignore. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  see  why  such  a 
character  should  not  be  put  in  a  play;  nor 
can  I  agree  with  the  critic  in  thinking  that 
because  a  President  of  the  United  States 
was  once  a  professor  there  should  seem,  to 
an  American,  anything  unnatural  in  the 
fancy  of  the  playwright  to  depict  the  type 
of  professor  whom  the  critic  describes  as 
''remote,  unfriended,  solitary — slow." 


F 


'ROM  time  to  time  lovers  of  books 
amuse  themselves  by  composing  lists 
of  those  volumes  with  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  be  shipwrecked.  Such 
lists  make  one  mistake:  they  comprise  the 
brief  number  of  the  books  found  vital  in  a 
life  of  sophistication;  they  leave 
ffigh^pfaces  ^^^  entirely  out  of  account  the  efi'ect 
of  the  desert  places  upon  a 
reader's  desires.  It  is  with  a  vision  before 
me  of  sapphire  domes  which  cleave  the  sky 
that  I  pause  to  select  from  my  shelf  of 
goodly  poets  a  singing  comrade  who  will 
bear  the  test  of  the  mountains.  I  pass  by 
many  who  are  my  good  friends  by  lamp- 
light, instinctively  feeling  that  such  a  one's 
music  is  not  tuned  to  the  ceaseless  rushing 
of  the  torrent  past  my  lumber-shack,  or  to 
the  limitless  sweep  of  the  wind  down  the 
Balsam  Gap,  or  that  another  offends  by  the 
obtrusiveness  of  personality,  rebuked  by  the 
majesty  of  that  high,  eternal  sky-line. 

As  I  watch  the  evening  dim  the  sapphire 
crests  to  dusk  and  mystery,  I  think  how 
many  poets  grow  petty,  tried  by  that  pres- 
ence. However  rationalistic  the  head,  for 
the  heart  the  mountains  have  always  the 
teasing  sense  of  a  temple:  the  Greeks  had 
their  Olympus,  the  Hebrews  their  Sinai, 
Christian  story  a  man  who  went  to  the 
mountains  to  pray.  Curious  how  the  best 
of  to-day's  poetry  thins  to  a  mere  tinkle 
as  I  lift  my  eyes  to  the  blue  hood  of  Craggy, 
beneath  the  evening  star.  The  mountains 
are  vigorous  arbiters  in  matters  of  good 
taste;  only  that  poet  may  approach  them 
who  understands  the  language  of  prayer. 
Wistful  for  a  voice  to  make  articulate  the 


beauty  of  high  places,  I  query  whether  the 
greatest  aesthetic  lack  of  our  generation  is 
not  the  lost  art  of  worship. 

Suddenly  as  my  eye  searches  my  book- 
shelf I  recognize  the  one  right  poet  for  the 
mountains.  His  pages  I  may  open  in  the 
presence  of  eternity  and  know  his  words 
in  harmony  with  the  heights.  I  think  the 
vision  of  actual  mountains  must  have  been 
ever  before  him,  unshackling  him  from  the 
personal,  cleansing  him  from  despair,  giv- 
ing his  language  the  exaltation  of  faith. 
Surely,  only  one  who  had  listened  long,  soli- 
tary, to  upland  winds  and  waters,  could 
have  written: 

''The  noise  of  a  multitude  in  the  moun- 
tains, like  as  of  a  great  people;  a  tumul- 
tuous noise  of  the  kingdoms  of  nations 
gathered  together:  the  Lord  of  hosts 
mustereth  the  host  of  the  battle." 

Reading  Isaiah,  I  realize  why  so  many 
others,  famed  poets  of  nature,  stand  re- 
jected of  mountains.  I  coi^ld  not  read 
Wordsworth  here.  He  is  an  example  of  the 
poet  himself  shredding  his  rainbow  to  woof 
and  texture.  As  a  scientist  he  sets  forth 
to  discover  and  declare  the  meaning  of 
mountains,  and  not  alone  their  wider  mean- 
ing, but  their  significance  for  him,  the  man 
Wordsworth.  It  is  not  analysis  but  iden- 
tification for  which  we  hunger  when  we  flee 
to  the  forests  to  escape  from  the  puzzlement 
of  personality. 

Nor  is  it  to  Keats,  him  even,  that  we 
look  for  interpretation  of  peak  and  pinnacle. 
He  is  as  beautiful  and  virile  as  are  these 
towering  woodlands,  but  too  hot,  too  fleshly. 
For  him  the  heights  would  have  to  be 
haunted  by  the  dryad  and  the  faun,  and  their 
majesty  beneath  the  moon  be  reduced  to  the 
passion  of  an  Endymion  and  an  Artemis. 

Shelley  might  have  painted  the  racing 
cloud  shadows  or  the  magical  lights  of  a 
dreamland  dawn,  but  he  would  have  been 
inadequate  to  the  hearty  realism  of  shaggy 
bulks  that  pierce  the  sky  but  have  their 
feet  on  earth. 

Whitman  has  the  sturdiness,  the  large 
soul,  and  the  free  utterance  that  the  high 
places  require,  but  Whitman  is  too  talka- 
tive. Large  spaces  demand  large  silences, 
which  Whitman  has  not.  Besides,  he  is 
too  catholic,  whereas  the  mountains  engen- 
der discriminations,  simple  but  absolute. 
There  is  a  difference  between  a  mountain 
and  a  megaphone,  but  Whitman  sings  both 
with  equal  lustiness. 
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Of  poetry  nearer  by,  the  Songs  from  Vaga- 
bondia  are  in  harmony,  voicing  the  merrier 
forest  moods — of  dogwood  breaking  into 
foam,  of  chipmunks  chattering,  of  cardinals 
shrilling  high  and  sweet.  The  "striding 
heart  from  hill  to  hill"  fits  a  highland  climb 
as  naturally  as  a  Rttle  whistling  mountain 
lad  is  its  most  congenial  comrade.  The 
voices  from  Vagabondia  have  the  true  pitch, 
but  they  have  neither  variety  nor  volume 
enough  for  all  the  music  of  the  mountains. 

But  of  poets  of  the  present,  which  one 
shall  companion  my  high  and  windy  way? 
I  select  only  to  reject.  Most  delicate  of 
artisans,  many  contemporary  poets  might 
render  me  the  colored  photograph  of  the 
scarlet  tanager  on  the  bare  white  bough  of 
a  sycamore,  or  the  fluent  grace  of  the  gray 
squirrel  bounding  from  tree  to  tree,  or  the 
massed  fairy  blue  of  the  iris  above  a  rock 
beneath  which  swirls  the  brown  brook. 
Conscientious  photographers  the  poets  of 
to-day,  but  painters,  interpreters,  never. 
Beautiful  but  willingly  ephemeral  singers, 
to  them  the  words  of  a  poet  more  enduring 
might  apply: 

''The  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and 
pipe  and  vine  are  in  their  feasts,  but  they 
regard  not  the  works  of  the  Lord,  neither 
consider  the  operations  of  his  hands." 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  escape  that  I  turn 
from  all  that  is  modern  to  one  ancient  as 
the  mountains  are  ancient.  For  many  a 
reason  Isaiah  is  the  poet  to  be  read  in  the 
presence  of  the  mountains.  His  words,  re- 
mote from  the  every-day  and  sacred  from 
association,  suit  the  dignity  of  these  high 
spaces  of  sky  and  forest.  When  one  thinks 
what  stylists  the  King  James  version  of  the 
Bible  has  educated  in  past  generations  one 
must  regret  the  passing  of  the  biblical  word 
and  phrase  from  our  hurried  present-day 
pens.  The  chanted  spirituality  of  Hebrew 
poetry  is  the  sole  literar}'  language  in  tune 
with  high  places.  Do  we  of  to-day  possess 
either  the  w^ords  or  the  vision  to  express 
Isaiah's  rebuke: 

"  The  Lord  hath  poured  out  upon  you  the 
spirit  of  deep  sleep,  and  hath  closed  your 
eyes:  the  prophets  and  your  rulers,  the 
seers  hath  he  covered.  .  .  .  Surely  your  turn- 
ing of  things  upside  down  shall  be  esteemed 
as  the  potter's  clay;  for  shall  the  work  say 
to  him  that  made  it,  He  made  me  not?  or 
shall  the  thing  framed  say  of  him  that 
framed  it,  He  had  no  understanding?" 

Again,  Isaiah  is  the  mountain  poet  be- 


cause he  has  a  vision  of  man  that  matches 
the  mountains  in  majesty.  One  cannot 
dwell  day  by  day  with  blue  pinnacles  and 
not  feel  contemporary  poets  flippant  in 
their  failure  to  acknowledge  the  harmony 
of  the  man-soul  with  the  mountain-soul. 
We  need  not  a  photographer  of  beauty,  but 
an  interpreter  of  silence  and  of  strength. 
We  would  find  refuge  and  escape  both  from 
our  own  personality  and  a  poet's.  Isaiah's 
interpretation  of  humanity  supplies  both 
dignity  and  release.  His  ideal  of  the  Suffer- 
ing Servant  makes  endurable  each  man's 
enchaining  ego  through  the  beauty  of  self- 
less service.  His  vision  weaves  men  and 
mountains  into  one  harmonious  pattern. 

The  lover  of  all  that  is  majestic  in  poetry 
turns  to  Isaiah  to  feel  once  more  the  great- 
ness of  a  day  when  a  poet  dared  to  abase 
himself  before  God  upon  the  heights.  Did 
the  Hebrew  poet  climb  in  actuality  to 
windy  summits  whence  looking  down  he 
could  watch  the  wings  of  great  black  birds 
wheeling  far  below  him,  while  above  him 
God  stood  forth  in  his  sky?  His  prophet 
voice  sings  clear  of  all  despairs,  revealing 
even  in  the  present  holocaust  only  the  driv- 
ing of  the  money-changers  from  before  the 
temple,  for — 

"It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days 
that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  home  shall 
be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and 
all  the  nations  shall  flow  into  it." 

THE   gentlemen   whose   habits   inspire 
this    article    are    the    following:    the 
cousin  of  my  best  friend;  my  favorite 
uncle;  the  distinguished  bachelor  attorney 
next  door;  my  brother's  business  partner; 
the  highly  eligible  son  of  one  of  my  father's 
clients;    and   the    most   notable 
young  man  of  letters  whom  I  have      js^icotrne 
met.     They  are  admirable,  these 
men,  but,  incidentally,  they  smoke.     With 
the  whole  of  their  miscellaneous  hearts  they 
love  to  puft*  their  "excellent  cigar";  and 
they  have  every  reason  to  think  that  I  like 
to  have  them  do  it.     I  tell  them  so. 

Exactly  why  I  tell  this  particular  lie  is 
the  problem  for  the  moment.  It  is  not  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  that  they  will  not  marry 
me  if  I  confess  the  truth,  for  I  do  not  mean 
to  marry  these  particular  men.  It  is  not 
because  I  want  to  make  myself  charming, 
for  with  all  of  them  I  am  an  old  story,  past 
spoiling.     Nor  am  I  unselfish  about  it,  nor 
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polite,  nor  benevolent.  I  am  not  terrorized 
and  I  do  not  lack  conviction.  I  dislike  the 
odor  of  tobacco  as  decidedly  as  I  might  dep- 
recate the  burning  of  rubber,  or  a  glue-fac- 
tory in  my  presence;  but  I  still  smile  my 
gratified  assent  whenever  the  subject  is 
brought  up. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  impression 
that  these  citizens  of  whom  I  speak  ever 
drop  into  my  parlor  and  call  for  a  cheroot 
and  an  ash-tray.  My  experiences  with  to- 
bacco come  about  in  the  most  natural  and 
gracious  ways.  A  hospitable  couple,  for  ex- 
ample, invited  me  to  go  with  them  on  an 
early  April  trip  to  their  seaside  cottage.  It 
w^as  still  frosty  on  the  edges  of  the  days  and 
we  made  a  fire  in  the  fireplace  after  tea. 
The  hostess  had  brought  her  nephew  along 
for  my  especial  use,  and  he  bestirred  himself 
nobly,  bringing  in  wood  and  attending  to 
the  car.  Then,  with  the  beating  of  the  surf 
and  the  roar  of  the  sea-wind  all  around,  we 
settled  down  contentedly  about  the  fire. 

''You  wouldn't  mind,"  said  my  hostess 
to  me,  ''if  my  husband  and  Andrew  should 
smoke?"  Ardently,  of  course,  I  made  my 
usual  enthusiastic  excursion  from  the  ways 
of  truth.  I  assured  the  men  that  the  one 
thing  needful  for  perfect  comfort  was  the 
flavor  of  tobacco.  While  I  was  speaking  I 
agreed  with  myself.  If  my  hostess  had  not 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  well-bred  Andrew,  I 
certainly  should  have.  Fancy  two  habitual 
smokers,  after  a  day's  ride  along  the  shore, 
after  changing  a  tire  and  putting  up  the 
top  against  a  sudden  squall — imagine  them 
forced  to  spend  the  long  evening  in  firelight 
conversation,  sans  weed !  Yet  I  still  insist 
that  my  motives  were  not  essentially  hu- 
mane. 

My  thoughts  were  not  humane,  either, 
when  much  later  I  went  to  my  room  and 
there  brushed  my  hair,  and  brushed  and 
brushed  it,  and  shook  it  out  of  the  window 
and  let  it  float  on  the  gale — and  still  it  was 
like  unto  what  I  imagine  a  tobacconist's 
sample-room  to  be.  One's  coiffure,  by  the 
way,  will  absorb  cigar-smoke  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  yards;  the  nephew  and  I  were 
quite  on  opposite  corners  of  the  hearth. 

The  gentlemen  who  smoke  are,  of  course, 
never  conscious  of  this  general  nature  of 
their  fumigation.  An  automobilist  docs  not 
get  his  own  dust.  Neither  does  the  smoker. 
He  sits  within  the  incense  offering,  and  the 
clouds  eddy  around  him,  and  up  and  out 
and   over,    enveloping    the    neighbors,     It 


makes  no  particular  difference  which  way  he 
points,  and  I  really  have  no  suggestions  to 
offer  for  his  guidance,  although  I  have  ap- 
plied my  mind  to  all  sorts  of  mechanical 
devices  whereby  the  man  behind  the  cigar 
might  burn  his  own  smoke.  I  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  investigate  the  practicabil- 
ity of  having  a  hood  built  into  the  living- 
room,  as  in  a  chemical  laboratory,  so  that 
the  smoking  guest  might  sit  beneath  until 
the  worst  was  over.  But  none  of  my  de- 
vices seem  quite  to  satisfy.  The  smoking 
mortal  is  a  social  creature;  he  wishes  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  the  friendly  group,  not  seated 
aloof  beneath  a  hood ! 

I  find,  in  short,  that  right  here  is  the  heart 
of  the  motive  for  my  concealment  of  my 
loathing  of  tobacco.  Your  true  smoker  is 
never  half  so  easy  to  deal  with  as  when  he 
is  nicely  lighted  and  comfortably  smoulder- 
ing. It  costs  only  half  as  much  tact  and 
two  per  cent  as  much  entertainment  to  run 
an  evening's  chat,  with  his  cigar  as  without 
it.  A  frightful  smudge,  I  grant;  but  within 
it  sits  my  friend,  ready  to  talk  or  be  talked 
to  on  any  terms.  All  he  asks  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  breathe.  He  would  be  content 
silently  to  blow  rings  in  friendly  company. 
In  fine,  his  happiness  is  insured;  whatever 
joy  one  may  add  is  only  superimposed 
upon  this  safe  foundation  of  unshakable 
content.  I  need  not  have  him  on  my 
mind ! 

That,  I  think,  is  the  reason  why  a  man, 
by  asking,  can  never  tell  whether  or  not  a 
woman  likes  his  pipe.  If  any  of  these  men 
whom  I  listed  in  the  first  sentence  should 
look  up  from  the  reading  of  this  page  (they 
all  habitually  turn  first  to  this  department) 
and  should  call  my  attention  to  its  contents, 
I  should  say,  "Dear  me!  Burnt  rubber! 
How  could  she?"  I  should  blush  for  the 
author.  In  fact,  I  do.  But,  take  my  word 
for  it,  in  my  anonymous  sincerity:  only 
those  women  who  are  braced  by  a  remark- 
ably stalwart  sense  of  principle  in  the  mat- 
ter will  ever  reach  the  valiant  pitch  of  abso- 
lute veracity  when  the  men  at  a  house-party 
ask  if  she  objects  to  smoke.  I  have  plenty 
of  principle  in  most  emergencies,  but  in  this 
particular  not  quite  enough — unless  I  should 
worship  a  man  to  the  point  of  worrying 
about  his  health.  I  therefore  try  serenely 
to  love  my  friends  despite  my  sense  of  smell. 
And  they  will  go  through  life  convinced  that 
I  do  not  mind  cigars — for  I  shall  tell  them 
so ! 


THE  FIELD  OF  ART 


MUSEUMS  AXD  CIVIC  ADORXMEXT* 

THE  heavenly  trinity  of  India — Brah- 
ma the  creator,  Vishnu  the  pre- 
server, and  Siva  the  destroyer — 
represent  three  ways  of  dealing  with  any 
matter.  When  the  matter  is  a  work  of  art, 
artists  represent  the  first,  or  Brahma- way; 
the  vicissitudes  of 
things  the  third,  or 
Siva-way;  and  mu- 
seums— within  their 
limits — the  second, 
or  \'ishnu-way. 
Since  antiquity, 
places  where  artistic 
remains  are  gathered 
and  permanently 
kept  for  public  show 
have  been  called  mu- 
seums. By  the  dic- 
tionary a  museum  is 
a  building  devoted 
to  the  collection, 
preservation,  and  ex- 
hibition of  works  of 
nature  or  art,  and  by 
common  usage  the 
persons  in  charge  are 
called  curators,  or 
caretakers.  Conser- 
vation, the  Vishnu 
function,  is  the  es- 
sential province  of 
museums. 

Within     recent 
years    museums    of 

art  have  assumed  the  Brahma  function  also, 
and  even,  according  to  certain  critics,  the 
Siva  function.  As  patrons  of  living  artists 
they  have  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  in- 
fluence creative  effort,  and  in  so  far  as  they 
have  become  collectors  of  work  better  seen 
where  it  was,  they  have  lent  themselves  to 
a  policy  of  destruction. 

Certainly  the  destructive  tendency,  and 
probably  the  constructive,  is  a  byway  and 

•  The  illustrations  represent  works  of  public  art  listed  in 
the  Registr>'  of  Local  Art  maintained  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston. 

Vol.  LXII.— 27 


Museum   of    Fine   Arts,    Boston.      Portrait   of 

Samuel  Adams.     J.  S.  Copley  (1737-1815). 

Lent  to  the  Museum  by  the  city. 

The  Colonial  leader  is  represented  addressing  the 

British  je^overnor  of  Massachusetts  on  the  day 

after  the  Boston  Massacre  of  1770. 


not  the  highroad  of  museum  development. 
When  broadly  interpreted  the  original  role 
of  conservation  offers  ample  scope  for  all  the 
museums  of  art  that  ever  will  be  founded, 
however  rich  they  may  become.  To  argue 
that  curators  should  not  dominate  creators, 
nor  museums  destroy  monuments,  and  to 

propose  an  addition- 
al conservative  out- 
let for  the  energies 
now  overflowing  in 
these  directions  is 
the  purpose  of  this 
essay. 

First,  as  to  artistic 
creation.  Museums 
cannot  effectively 
either  inspire  or 
direct  the  work  of 
artists. 

They  cannot  in- 
spire it,  for  the  sim- 
ple prospect  of  ex- 
hibition cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  bring 
forth  good  painting 
or  good  sculpture. 
]Museum-made  art, 
produced  with  a 
view  to  a  gallery, 
lacks  an  all-impor- 
tant factor  of  vital- 
ity. Left  free,  the 
fancy  easily  grows 
capricious  and  idle. 
The  burden  of  a 
practical  purpose  is  needed  to  give  it  sin- 
cerity and  poise.  The  material  arts  live  by 
the  beautification  of  given  external  condi- 
tions of  life.  Divorced  from  these  condi- 
tions they  tend  to  sicken,  declining  in  value 
even  as  fine  art.  A  museum  can  inspire  good 
painting  or  good  sculpture  only  by  the  tasks 
it  offers  once  for  all  in  its  building,  not  by 
the  hospitality  it  offers  at  all  times  in  its 
collections. 

The  patronage  of  living  art  by  museums 
is  hence  a  temporary  expedient.    In  Amer- 
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Public  Library,  Boston.  Gold  medal  presented  to 
George  VVashington  by  Congress  in  commem- 
oration of  the  Evacuation  of  Boston.  P.  S.  B. 
du  Vivier  (1730-1819). 


many  reasons  besides  susceptibility  to  imag- 
inative impressions  and  anxious  above  all 
to  escape  criticism. 

Only  as  a  temporary  expedient  is  the 
guidance  of  current  taste  by  museums  pos- 
sible or  desirable.  Better  such  leadership, 
it  may  fairly  be  argued,  than  none.  Still 
immersed  in  the  struggles  of  an  immense 
material  development,  our  nation  has  now 
no  opinion  upon  its  imaginative  products. 
It  will  have  one  some  day,  or  art  will  die 
among  us.  Let  the  opinion  of  those  of- 
ficially bound  to  have  one  dominate  mean- 
while; but  for  the  permanent  promotion  of 
living  art  let  us  look  elsewhere.  Neither 
museum-made  works  of  art  nor  museum- 
made  reputations  are  a  vigorous  growth. 
The  patronage  of  museums  would  in  the 
long  run  be  a  debilitating  influence  upon 
artists  and  their  leadership  a  fetter.  Cura- 
tors should  not  dominate  creators. 


ica  that  imaginative  reaction  upon  the  needs 
and  opportunities  of  life  which  we  call  fine 
art  is  yet  in  its  beginnings.  The  forms  of 
most  of  our  buildings  and  of  most  of  their 
contents,  if  not  mechanically  copied,  em- 
body ideas  vapidly  felt  and  clumsily  ex- 
pressed. Museums  can  in  two  ways  aid 
the  imagination  to  assert  itself:  by  showing 
examples  of  its  past  expression,  and  by  giv- 
ing employment  to  those  at  present  supply- 
ing that  expression;  that  is,  they  may  col- 
lect whatever  is  good,  both  old  and  new. 
But  in  the  latter  role  museums  are  forcing 
houses,  and  living  art  must  emerge  from 
them  if  it  is  ever  to  acquire  indigenous 
status. 

Nor  can  its  progress  be  permanently  di- 
rected from  museums.  Their  purchases  and 
awards  are  but  one  among  a  myriad  in- 
fluences determining  the  course  of  our  imag- 
inative reaction  upon  material  surroundings 
The  more  vigorous  and  abundant  this  reac- 
tion, the  more  independent  it  will  be  of  any 
limited  patronage,  and  the  more  representa- 
tive of  the  national  culture  as  a  whole.  The 
discovery  of  genius  takes  place  through  the 
chance  encounter  of  kindred  spirits,  and 
fame  is  sealed  by  the  general  approval.  No 
organized  committees  can  be  depended  on 
to  anticipate  this  spontaneous  verdict  of 
the  common  consciousness.  The  great 
French  authors  which  the  Academy  has  ex- 
cluded are  witnesses;  and  still  less  can  be 
expected  from  executive  bodies  chosen  for 


Second,  as  to  the  alleged  destructive  in- 
fluence of  museums.  From  Constantinople 
the  report  once  came  that  the  Yildiz  Kiosk, 


Charlestown  High  School.      Intaglio:  "Girlhood." 
Grace  Hooper. 

Many  iiieiiiorial  inscriptions  are  found  in  the  Boston  schools. 
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of  unhappy  memory, 
was  to  be  made  a 
museum.  Well  and 
good  that  there 
should  be  in  Con- 
st antinople  an 
asylum  for  the  re- 
mains of  old  Turkish 
art  that  young  Turks 
may  throw  aside. 
But  not  well  and 
good  if  paintings  and 
carvings  still  safe 
and  useful  under  the 
conditions  for  which 
they  were  designed 
become  spoils  of  the 
museum.*  As  well 
strip  week-days  of 
religion  to  heap  it  all 
on  Sundays.  That 
is  no  religion  which 
does  not  permeate 


*  "A  museum  man  will 
not  be  in  danger  of  plunder- 
ing churches,  etc.,  if  he  clear- 
ly realizes  that  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  museums,  name- 
ly, to  preserve  works  of  art, 
can  onlj^  imperfectly  be  ful- 
filled thereby,  since  much  of 
the  impressiveness  of  a  work 

lies  in  its  surroundings.  Further,  that  this  purpose  of  con- 
servation may  be  already  and  far  more  perfectly  fulfilled  by 
the  conditions  offered  by  the  present  position  of  the  work.' 
— G.  Brandt:  "Museen  und  Heimatschutz."  Museutns- 
kunde,  vol.  V,  no.  i,  January,  1909. 


Faneuil  Hall,  Boston.      Bust  of  John  Adams, 

second  President  of  the  United  States. 

J.  B.  Binon,  1818. 


A\"ith  tlie  AVcishing^ton  medal,  this  bust  is  a  memorial  of  the 

intimate  relation  between  I'rance  and  the  United 

States  at  the  beg^innini,'  of  our  historj*. 


life,  and  that  is  no 
piety  toward  works 
of  art  that  gives 
them  up  as  every- 
day companions  to 
make  of  them  a  holi- 
day resource. 

It  is  to  be  feared 
that  such  vandalism 
has  often  been  com- 
mitted in  the  name 
of  salvage.  Acute 
rivalries  of  acquisi- 
tion, dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  artistic 
monuments  in  weak 
hands,  have  been 
engendered  in  the 
course  of  the  recent 
great  development 
of  public  and  private 
collections  of  fine 
art.  The  laws  in 
various  European 
countries  against  the 
export  of  works  of 
art,  the  societies 
there  formed  for  the 
preservation  of 
ancient  monuments,  the  world-wide  pro- 
tests against  the  recent  vandalism  of  col- 
lectors   in    China  are  not   directed   solely 


Sever  Hall,  Harvard  Yard.      H.  H.  Richardson  (1838-86). 
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against  the  destructiveness  of  a  commercial 
age. 

Whether  guilty  or  not  in  the  past,  muse- 
ums should  now  openly  take  their  stand  on 
the  side  of  those  who 
seek  the  preserva- 
tion of  artistic  re- 
mains in  situ  if  possi- 
ble. Gradually  ceas- 
ing to  be  a  factor  in 
creation  and  wholly 
refusing  to  take  part 
in  destruction,  mu- 
seums should  here- 
after interpret  their 
conservative  role 
without  limitation. 
To  this  end  let  them 
no  longer  confine 
their  interest  within 
their  own  walls.  Let 
each  take  its  neigh- 
borhood for  its  prov- 
ince.    While    they 

can  care  only  for  objects  intrusted  to  them, 
they  can  and  may  well  acquire  and  impart 
information  about  any  works  of  art  in  the 
public  places  of  the  locality — the  parks, 
the  public  buildings,  the  churches,  the  in- 


Public  Library,  Boston.  Silver  vase  presented 
by  citizens  of  Boston  to  Daniel  Webster  in 
recognition  of  his  defense  of  the  Consti- 
tution, October  12,  1835. 


stitutions.  Thus  they  can  keep  their  pub- 
lic alive  to  all  the  opportunities  of  artistic 
inspiration  that  the  region  affords.  A 
knowledge  of  what  we  have  is  the  necessary 
and  often  sufficient  condition  of  its  preserva- 
tion; and  museums 
may  thus  indirectly 
make  the  circle  of 
their  conservative 
activity  complete. 

Such  a  registry  of 
local  art  has  already 
had  its  modest  be- 
ginnings at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston.  For  some 
years  the  museum 
has  been  gathering 
and  preserving  in  a 
special  file  such  data 
as  from  time  to  time 
were  offered  or  could 
be  secured  regarding 
works  of  art  outside 
its  own  walls  acces- 
sible to  the  public  in  and  about  the  city. 
Why  might  not  the  same  office  be  perma- 
nently assumed  by  other  museums  through- 
out the  country,  each  for  its  own  neighbor- 
hood? Benjamin  Ives  Oilman. 


Jamaica  Parkway,  overlooking  the  Fond.      ExecJra  with  intaglio  representing  an  Indian  chief, 
memory  of  Francis  Parkman  (1823-93),  historian.     Daniel  Chester  French. 
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WAR    FINANCE    AND    WAR    PRICES 

BY  ALEXANDER  DANA  NOYES 


T  NCREASINGLY,  as  the  period  of  our 
i  own  participation  in  the  war  grew 
longer,  the  signs  of  the  day  have  indi- 
cated that  it  was  economic  rather  than 
mihtary  problems  with  which  the  bellig- 
erent states  primarily,  but  the 

Economic       present  neutral  states  along 
Problems  -^i      ^i 

to  the  Fore  with  them,  were  now  con- 
fronted. Foremost  among 
them  were  the  new  phenomena  affecting 
production,  distribution,  and  price,  both 
for  war  material  and  for  the  ordinary 
necessities  of  life.  To  Germany's  Euro- 
pean antagonists,  the  problem  of  war 
finance  was  simplified  by  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  the  war;  but 
their  problem  of  war  expenditure  was 
aggravated.  The  advances  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  its  Allies,  between  April  6, 
when  our  country  declared  war,  and  the 
end  of  June,  had  amounted  to  almost  ex- 
actly $1,000,000,000;  of  which  S550,- 
000,000  had  gone  to  England,  8210,000,- 
000  to  France,  $100,000,000  each  to  Italy 
and  Russia,  $45,000,000  to  Belgium,  and 
$3,000,000  to  Servia.  How  much  the 
direct  financial  assistance  of  the  United 
States  had  been  enlarged,  as  compared 
even  with  the  earlier  subscriptions  by  the 
American  investment  market  to  the  loans 
of  our  present  Allies,  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  those  loans  (to  England, 
France,  and  Russia)  had  produced  last 
year  $819,500,000. 

That  is  to  say,  our  government's  ad- 
vances to  the  five  European  powers,  dur- 
ing the  three  first  months  of  our  own 
participation  in  the  war,  exceeded  the 
American  market's  loans  to  European 
governments  in  the  whole  of  1916.  But 
while  Europe's  financial  situation  was 
thus  strongly  favored  by  the  belligerent 
status  of  this  country,  its  commercial  and 
industrial  situation  seemed  for  a  time  to 
be  imperilled.     In  part,  this  was  directly 


a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  our  gov- 
ernment's demands  on  industrial  produc- 
tion, for  its  own  war  purposes,  were  neces- 
sarily of  such  magnitude  as  to  introduce 
new  and  urgent  competition  on  the  mar- 
kets. 

But  it  also  resulted,  first  from  the 
smallness  of  the  surplus  left  from  the 
world's  short  harvests  of  wheat  and  cot- 
ton during  1916  and  the  poor  outlook  for 
the  early  harvests  of  191 7;  second,  from 
the  sinking  of  cargoes  by  the  German 
submarines.  It  was  these  considera- 
tions, and  the  extraordinary  movement 
of  prices  which  accompanied  them,  that 
led  almost  immediately  to  the  sweeping 
measures  for  governmental  regulation  or 
control  of  prices  and  distribution — mea- 
sures never  resorted  to  before,  in  the 
history  of  this  great  producing  country 
of  ours,  and  creating  deeply  interesting 
problems  for  the  future. 

THE  purely  financial  aspect  of  Ameri- 
ca's entry  into  war  was  emphasized 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  money  was 
raised  for  the  large  advances  to  our  Allies. 
As  with  the  European  belligerent  states 
— England  particularly — so  in 
our  own  case,  funds  for  these    Astounding 

1  r  1      <n»  Success  of 

loans  of  nearly  $1,000,000,000  ^^^  Liberty 
were  first  obtained  through  Loan 
placing  with  the  banks,  at  3 
to  3^  per  cent  interest,  the  short-term 
obligations  of  the  United  States;  author- 
ized by  the  Bond  Issue  Law  of  April, 
limited  to  $2,000,000,000  at  any  one  time 
outstanding,  and  with  maturity  restricted 
to  one  year  or  less.  When  the  thirty- 
year  $2,000,000,000  ''Liberty  Loan"  was 
offered  during  May,  it  was  stipulated 
that  these  short-term  notes  might  be  re- 
ceived as  cash  on  the  subscription.  Some 
of  them  were  thus  used,  by  banks  which 
held  the  notes,  to  procure  some  of  the 
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THE    NAVY    ON     SHORE 

AT   WORK   IN   GUN-SHOPS   AND    NAVY-YARDS 

Drawings  made  on  the  spot  by 

VERNON    HOWE    BAILEY* 

Authorized  by  the  U.  S.  Government.     Passed  by  the  Xaval  Censor  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Information 


WITH  the  country  at 
war,  great  steel- 
mills  and  ammuni- 
tion plants  are  turning  out 
armor-plate,  firearms,  shells, 
and  explosives,  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  rushing  work  for 
the  support  of  its  two  chief 
arms  of  service.  The  unu- 
sual condition  of  war  seemed 


asked  that  they  permit  me 
to  sketch  all  such  operations 
as  they  deemed  proper. 

"No  cameras  allowed" 
was  the  sign  that  greeted  me 
on  my  arrival  at  a  navy-yard 
gate,  but,  reflecting  that  I 
was  neither  a  camera  nor  a 
photographer,  I  took  heart. 
Here   I  was  struck  bv  the 


to  present  a  rare  opportunity  for  picture  thoroughness  of  the  guard  arrangements. 
subjects,  and  I  wished  to  see  and  sketch  ^Marine  guards  and  plain-clothes  men  in- 
something  of  this  work  for  the  govern-    tercepted  every  arrival  and  investigated 


ment  that  is  going  on  behind  barred  gates 
and  heavily  guarded  walls. 

As  I  had  been  arrested  as  an  enemy 
suspect  for  making  a  sketch  of  a  simple 
street  scene  in  New  York,  I  could  not  but 
wonder  what  would  befall  me  should  I 
express  a  wish  to  see  the  inner  workings 
of  government  plants.  Comparatively, 
this  seemed  a  grave  offense,  so  I  started 
for  Washington.  To  ]Mr.  George  Creel, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  I  applied  for  the  necessary 
permission.  Mr.  Creel  took  a  broad  view 
of  the  matter,  as  did  Secretary  of  the  Na\y 
Daniels,  whom  I  met  through  him.  ]Mr. 
Daniels  said  that  he  was  glad  to  have  the 
public  know  what  the  navy  was  doing. 


every  package  lest  it  contain  a  possible 
infernal  machine.  To  the  guard  officer 
at  the  gate  each  day  I  made  long  expla- 
nations, and  finally,  under  escort  of  an 
armed  guard,  would  be  taken  to  the  shop 
where  my  subject  was  and  turned  over  to 
its  head,  who  accepted  responsibility  for 
me.  Getting  out  of  the  yard  was  quite 
as  difficult  as  getting  in. 

Everything  is  on  the  move,  and  picture 
compositions  make  and  unmake  them- 
selves in  a  moment's  time.  Observing, 
one  evening,  the  splendid  pictorial  ar- 
rangement of  a  destroyer  in  dry  dock  and 
a  great  battleship  nearing  completion 
near  by,  I  arrived  early  next  morning  to 
draw  it,  and  found  the  dock  empty  and 


and  saw  no  objection  to  permitting  me  to    learned  that  the  destroyer  was  at  sea. 


make  drawings. 

The  letters  with  which  Secretary  Dan- 
iels favored  me  were  addressed  to  the 
commandants  of  various  navv-vards  and 


Every  one  is  efficiently  active,  and  the 
navy  on  shore  will  see  to  it  that  the 
navy  at  sea  is  backed  up  in  every  par- 
ticular. 


*  Mr.  Bailey  is  the  first  artist  to  be  accorded  the  privilege  by  the  government  of  making  drawings  of  government  plants 
since  war  was  declared.  The  drawings  are  the  first  to  have  been  presented  for  action  before  the  Xaval  Censor  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  and  passed  by  them,  and  to  have  been  stamped  with  the  official  seal. 

Copyright,  1917,  by  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.     All  rights  reserved. 
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^' _/^^::z=:3iEr    ji^siw 


\^\ 


/U^^yiOi  !<ho^  /pe^<^ 


A  /a/nous  German  transatlantic  liner. 

Havhtxr  been  taA-eii  over  /or  g-overtttueitl  purposes,  it  is  here  shon-tt  in  dry 

dock  undergoing;  a  fienerat  overliauli>is;.     Aanal  "  A'ooiies"  ore 

seen  scraping  the  marine  grotvths  from  the  ship's  bottom. 
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^r6^  /i-^V 


The  stern  o/  a  great  German  liner,  shelving  the  magnitude  of  her  stern  post,  rudder,  and  propellers. 

^*'""'t^!''''J"jf/2   v'"'!'"''/  ""  *"Kri'<(fi,tefeat,  as  the  ship  -tuas  actually  loufr^r  than  the  cio.k.  but  the  construe 

iwn  oj  the  Urydork  gate  provided  apertures  betiveen  its  braces,  into  one  o/  which  the  projecting  end  of 

the  stern  piece  fitted  snugly,  /eaving  a  clearance  of  only  a  few  inches. 
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^4>*^   fiv^/^5**^ 


The  launching  of  the  first  governtnent-built  subntariMe-chaser. 

So  ctrtmony  or  christening  -with  the  usua!  chatnfiagnt  attended  it.      The  boat  already  had  a  niitnber,  and 

a  huge  self-propelling  crane  catne  along,  lifted  it  from  the  stocks,  carried  it  a  distatue  of  several  city 

blocks,  and  placed  it  in  the  -water.     On  official  trial  it  met  the  severest  tests  most  successfHily. 
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A  cor  tier  of  a  naval  gun-shop. 

rhenni  at  the  right,  held  in  the  great  teeth  of  the  lathe,  is  in  length, 
caliber,  and  range  one  of  the  biggest  ever  built. 
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v^. 


Interior  of  a  naval  guns ho/>,  where  some  of  the  biggest  guns 
in  the  u<  or  Id  are  buiit. 

Shonnttt;  the  ^ms  on  ^ant  Lathes,  on  which  they  are  turueii,  bored, 
and  rifled. 
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^.. 


/4  Jorge-shop,  where  ivhite-hoi  steel  ingots  are  taken  fro»i  the 

/urnaces  and  pounded  by  great  haiiniiers  iuio 

various  shades  for  gun  parts. 
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h^^r^  iyyr'z /^OiA. 


In  the  breech-shop. 

II  here  specially  desie^iini  tnachitiery  is  employed  in  /ittim:  the  breech 
titechanisin  to  the  giiiis. 
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THE 
MAROUISE    OF    QUEENSBERRY 

A  HAPPY  YALLEY  STORY^ 
BY  JOHN  FOX,  Jr. 

I  L  L  I'  S  T  R  A  T  I  O  X     BY     F  .     C        Y  O  H  N 


HUS  it  had  happened. 
Pleasant  Trouble  was 
drunk  one  day  and  a  fly  lit 
on  his  knee.  He  whipped 
his  forty-four  from  its  hol- 
ster. 

"  I'll  show  ye  who  you  air  lightin'  on  ! " 
he  swore,  and  blazed  away.  Of  course 
he  killed  the  fly,  but  incidentally  he  shat- 
tered its  lighting-place.  Had  he  been  in 
a  trench  anywhere  in  France,  his  leg 
would  have  been  saved,  but  he  was  away 
out  in  the  Kentucky  hills.  If  he  minded 
the  loss  of  it,  however,  no  one  could  see, 
for  ^^^th  chin  up  and  steady,  daredevil 
eyes  he  swung  along  about  as  well  on  his 
crutch  as  if  it  had  been  a  good  leg. 
Down  the  road,  close  to  the  river's  brim, 
he  was  swinging  now — his  voice  lifted  in 
song.  Ahead  of  him  and  just  around  the 
curve  of  the  road,  \\4th  the  sun  of  Happy 
Valley  raining  its  last  gold  on  her  golden 
bare  head,  walked  the  Marquise;  but 
neither  Pleasant  nor  she  herself  knew  she 
was  the  Marquise.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  girl  heard  the  crunch  of  the  crutch  in 
the  sandy  road  behind  her,  and  she  turned 
\nth  a  smile: 

"How-dye,  Pleaz!"  The  man  caught 
the  flapping  brim  of  his  slouch  hat  and 
lifted  it — an  act  of  courtesy  that  he  had 
learned  only  after  Happy  Valley  was 
blessed  by  the  advent  of  the  Mission 
school:  making  it,  he  was  always  em- 
barrassed no  little. 

"How-dye,  Miss  Mary!" 
''Going  down  to  the  dance?" 
*'No'm,"  he  said  \\ith  vigorous  severity, 
and  then  with  unctuous  virtue — ''I  hain't 
nu\Tr  run  a  set  or  played  a  play  in  my 
life." 

The  word  ''dance"  is  taboo  among 
these  Calvinists  of  the  hills.  They  "run 
sets"  and  "play  plays" — and  these  are 
against  the  sterner  morals  that  prevail — 
but  they  do  not  dance.  The  Mission 
teacher  smiled.    Tliis  was  a  side-light  on 


the  complex  character  of  Pleasant  Trouble 
that  she  had  not  known  before,  and  she 
knew  it  had  nothing  to  do  wAxh  his  absent 
leg.  A  hundred  yards  ahead  of  them  a  boy 
and  a  girl  emerged  from  a  ravine — young 
King  Camp  and  Polly  Sizemore — and 
plainly  they  were  quarrelling.  The  girl's 
head  was  high^^'ith  indignation;  the  boy's 
was  low  with  anger,  and  now  and  then  he 
would  viciously  dig  the  toe  of  his  boot  in 
the  sand  as  he  strode  along.  Pleasant 
grinned. 

"I  won't  holler  to  'em,"  he  said;  "I 
reckon  they'd  ruther  be  alone." 

"Pleasant,"  said  Miss  Mary,  ''you 
drink  moonshine,  don't  you?" 

"Yes'm." 

"You  sometimes  make  it,  don't  you?'' 

"I've  been  s'picioned." 

"Y"ou  were  turned  out  of  church  once, 
weren't  you,  for  shooting  up  a  meeting? " 

"Y^es,"  was  the  indignant  defense, 
"but  I  proved  to  'em  that  I  was  drunk, 
an'  they  tuk  me  back."  The  girl  had  to 
laugh. 

"And  vet  vou  think  dancing  wrong." 

"Yes'm."  ' 

The  girl  gave  it  up — so  perfunctory  and 
final  was  his  reply.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to 
have  lost  interest.  T^^'ice  he  had  looked 
back,  and  now  he  turned  again.  She  saw 
the  fulfilment  of  some  prophecy  in  his 
face  as  he  grunted  and  frowned. 

"Thar  comes  Ham  Cage,"  he  said. 
Turning,  the  girl  saw  an  awkward  youth 
stepping  into  the  road  from  the  same  ra- 
vine whence  Polly  and  young  King  had 
come,  but  she  did  not,  as  did  Pleasant, 
see  Ham  shifting  a  revolver  from  his  hip 
to  an  inside  pocket. 

"Those  two  boys  worr>'  the  life  out  of 
me,"  she  said,  and  again  Pleasant  grunt- 
ed. They  were  the  two  biggest  boys  in  the 
school,  and  in  running,  jumping,  lifting 
weights,  shooting  at  marks,  and  even  in 
working — in  everything,  indeed,  except  in 
books — they   were   tireless   rivals.     And 
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"  Let  'em  loose  !  "  he  yelled. 


Git  at  it,  boys!      Go  fer  him,  Ham — whoop — ee — ee  !  "  —  Page  278. 
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now  they  were  bitter  contestants  for  the 
favor  of  Polly  Sizemore — a  fact  that 
Pleasant  knew  better  than  the  Mission 
girl. 

Flirts  are  rare  in  the  hills.  "If  two 
boys  meets  at  the  same  house,"  Pleasant 
once  had  told  her,  "they  jes'  makes  the 
gal  say  which  one  she  likes  best,  and 
t'other  one  gits  I "  But  ^\'ith  the  growth 
of  the  Mission  school  had  come  a  certain 
tolerance  which  Polly  had  used  to  the 
limit.  Indeed,  St.  Hilda  had  discovered 
a  queer  reason  for  a  sudden  quickening 
of  interest  on  Polly's  part  in  her  studies. 
Polly  had  to  have  the  letters  she  got  read 
for  her,  and  the  letters  she  sent  written 
for  her,  and  thus  St.  Hilda  found  that  at 
least  three  young  men,  who  had  gone  into 
the  army  and  had  learned  to  write, 
thought — each  of  them — that  he  was 
first  in  her  heart.  Polly  now  wanted  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  so  that  she  could 
keep  such  secrets  to  herself.  She  had 
been  "settin'  up"  with  Ham  Cage  for  a 
long  time,  and  now  she  was  "talkin'  to" 
young  King  Camp.  King  was  taking  her 
to  the  dance,  and  it  was  plain  to  Pleasant 
that  trouble  was  near.  He  looked  wor- 
ried. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  reckon  thar  hain't 
so  much  harm  the  way  you  school  folks 
run  sets  because  you  don't  'low  drinkin'  or 
totin'  pistols,  an'  you  make  'em  go  home 
early.  I  heerd  ]\Iiss  Hildy  is  away — do 
you  think  you  can  manage  the  bad  uns  ?  " 

"I  think  so,"  smiled  Miss  Mary. 

"Well,  mebbe  I  will  come  around  to- 
night." 

"Come  right  along  now,"  said  the  girl 
heartily,  but  Pleasant  had  left  his  own 
gun  at  home,  so  he  shook  his  head  and 
started  up  the  mountain. 


II 


Happy  Valley  was  darkening  now. 
The  evening  star  shone  white  in  the  last 
rosy  western  flush,  and  already  lanterns 
glowed  on  the  porch  of  the  "big  house," 
where  the  dancing  was  to  be.  From  high 
in  the  shadows  a  voice  came  down  to  the 
girl: 

"I  hain't  got  a  gun  an'  I  hain't  had  a 
drink  to-day.     Hit's  a  shame  when  Miss 
Hildy's  ahvays  a-tr^in'  to  give  us  a  good 
time  she  has  to  beg  us  to  behave." 
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The  young  folks  were  gathering  in. 
On  the  porch  she  saw  Polly  Sizemore  in 
a  chair  and  young  King  Camp  slipping 
into  the  darkness  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house.  A  few  minutes  later  Ham  Cage 
strolled  into  sight,  saw  Polly,  and  sullenly 
dropped  on  the  stone  steps  as  far  awa}' 
from  her  as  possible.  The  little  teacher 
planned  a  course  of  action. 

"Ham,"  she  said,  as  she  passed,  "I 
want  you  to  run  the  first  set  ^\'ith  me." 
Ham  stared  and  she  was  rather  startled 
by  his  flush. 

"Yes'm,"  he  stammered.  A  moment 
later  young  King  reappeared  at  the  other 
end  of  the  porch. 

"King,"  she  said,  "I  want  you  to  run 
the  second  set  with  me,"  and  King  too 
stared,  flushed,  and  stammered  assent, 
while  Polly  flashed  indignation  at  the 
little  teacher's  back.  It  had  been  Miss 
Mary's  plan  to  break  up  the  hill  custom 
of  one  boy  and  one  girl  dancing  together 
all  the  time — and  she  had  another  idea 
as  well. 

Pleasant  Trouble  swung  into  the  circle 
of  light  from  the  porch  just  as  the  first 
set  started,  and  he  sat  down  on  the  stone 
steps  to  look  on.  It  was  a  jolly  dance. 
Some  elderly  folks,  too,  were  there  to  look 
on,  and  a  few  married  couples  who,  in 
spite  of  Miss  IVIary's  persuasions,  yet  re- 
fused to  take  part.  It  was  soon  plain  that 
Polly  Sizemore  and  the  little  teacher  were 
the  belles  of  the  ball,  though  of  the  two 
Polly  alone  seemed  to  realize  it.  Pleas- 
ant could  hardly  keep  his  eyes  off  the 
Mission  girl.  She  was  light  as  a  feather, 
her  eyes  sparkled,  her  cheeks  grew  rosy, 
her  laugh  rang  out,  and  the  flaming  spirit 
of  her  was  kindling  fires  of  which  she 
never  dreamed.  Pleasant  saw  her  dance 
first  w4th  Ham  and  then  with  King,  and 
he  grinned  with  swift  recognition  of  her 
purpose.  And  he  grinned  the  more  when 
he  saw  that  she  was  succeeding  beyond 
her  realization — saw  it  by  the  rage  in 
Polly's  black  eyes,  which  burned  now  at 
Ham  and  now  at  King,  for  Miss  Mary 
soon  had  no  further  need  to  ask  either  of 
them  to  dance — one  or  the  other  was  al- 
ways at  her  side.  Indeed  the  Marquise, 
without  knowing  it,  was  making  a  pretty 
triangular  mess  of  things,  and  Pleasant 
chuckled  unholily — chuckled  until  he  saw 
things  were  getting  serious,  and  then  his 
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inner  laughing  ceased  and  his  sharp  eyes 
got  wary  and  watchful.  For  first  Ham 
and  then  King  would  disappear  in  the 
darkness,  and  each  time  they  came  back 
their  faces  were  more  flushed  and  their 
dancing  was  more  furious. 

Now,  Polly  was  winging  arrows  of  anger 
at  the  little  teacher,  and  presently  Pleas- 
ant rose  lightly  and  with  incredible  swift- 
ness swung  across  the  floor  just  as  the 
climax  came.  From  the  other  side  Polly 
too  darted  forw^ard.  Ham  and  King  were 
glaring  at  each  other  over  the  teacher's 
pretty  head — each  claiming  the  next 
dance.  Miss  Mary  was  opening  her 
mouth  for  a  mild  rebuke  when  the  two 
boys  sprang  back,  the  right  hand  of  each 
flashing  to  his  hip.  King  drew  first,  and 
Pleasant's  crutch  swished  down  on  his 
wrist,  striking  his  pistol  to  the  floor. 
Polly  had  caught  Ham's  hand  with  both 
her  own,  and  Ham  felt  the  muzzle  of 
Pleasant's  forty-four  against  his  stomach. 

"Stop  it!"  said  Pleasant  sternly. 
"Miss  Mary  don't  like  sech  doin's." 

So  quickly  was  it  on  and  over  that  the 
teacher  hardly  realized  that  it  had  come 
on  and  was  over.  Her  bewildered  face 
paled,  but  the  color  came  back  with  a 
rush,  and  when  her  indignant  eyes  began 
their  deadly  work  Pleasant  knew  there 
was  no  further  need  of  him,  and  he 
stepped  back  as  though  to  escape  penalty 
even  for  playing  peacemaker  in  a  way 
so  rude. 

"  You — you — you  tw^o  ! "  breathed  Miss 
Mary  helplessly,  but  only  for  a  moment. 

"Give  me  that  gun.  Ham.  Pick  that 
one  up.  King."  Both  she  handed  to 
Pleasant,  and  then — no  torrent  came. 
She  turned  with  a  wave  of  her  hand. 

"You  can  all  go  home  now."  There 
had  been  a  moment  of  deadly  quiet,  but 
in  the  mountains  even  boys  and  girls  do 
not  take  such  events  very  seriously;  the 
hubbub  and  tittering  that  had  started 
again  ceased  again,  and  all  left  quickly  and 
quietly — all  but  the  teacher,  Pleasant,  and 
the  two  boys,  for  Polly  too  was  moving 
away.     King  turned  to  go  after  her. 

"Wait  a  moment,  King,"  said  Miss 
Mary,  and  Polly  cried  fiercely:  "He  can 
stay  till  doomsday  fer  all  o'  me.  I  hain't 
goin'  with  ary  one  uv  'em."  And  she 
flirted  away. 

"I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  two 
boys  until  to-morrow,"  said  Miss  Mary 


firmly,  "and  then  I'm  going  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  this.  I  want  both  of  you  to  be 
here  when  school  closes.  I  want  you 
too.  Pleasant,  and  I  want  you  to  bring 
Lum  Chapman." 

Pleasant  Trouble  was  as  bewildered  as 
the  two  shamefaced  boys — did  she  mean 
to  have  him  hold  a  gun  on  the  two  boys 
while  Lum,  the  blacksmith,  whaled  them? 

"Me ?— Lum ?— why ,  whu t ' ' 

"Never  mind — wait  till  to-morrow. 
Will  you  all  be  here?" 

"Yes'm,"  said  all. 

"  Go  with  them  up  the  river.  Pleasant. 
Don't  let  them  quarrel,  and  see  that  each 
one  goes  up  his  own  creek." 

The  two  boys  moved  away  like  yoked 
oxen.  At  the  bottom  step  Pleasant 
turned  to  look  back.  Very  rigid  and 
straight  the  little  teacher  stood  under  the 
lantern,  and  the  pallor  and  distress  of  her 
face  had  given  way  to  a  look  of  stern  de- 
termination. 

"Whew!"  he  breathed,  and  he  turned 
a  half-circle  on  his  crutch  into  the  dark. 


Ill 


Miss  Mary  Holden  was  a  daughter 
of  the  Old  Dominion,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Cumberland  Range,  and  she  came,  of 
course,  from  fighting  stock.  She  had 
gone  North  to  school  and  had  come  home 
horrified  by — to  put  it  mildly — the  South- 
ern tendency  to  an  occasional  homicide. 
There  had  been  a  great  change,  to  be  sure, 
within  her  young  lifetime.  Except  under 
circumstances  that  were  peculiarly  ag- 
gravating, gentlemen  no  longer  peppered 
each  other  on  sight.  The  duel  was  quite 
gone.  Indeed,  the  last  one  at  the  old 
university  was  in  her  father's  time,  and 
had  been,  he  told  her,  a  fake.  A  Texan 
had  challenged  another  student,  and  the 
seconds  had  loaded  the  pistols  with  blank 
cartridges.  After  firing  three  times  at 
his  enemy  the  Texan  threw  his  weapon 
down,  swore  that  he  could  hit  a  quarter 
every  time  at  that  distance,  pulled  forth 
two  guns  of  his  own  and  demanded  that 
they  be  used;  and  they  had  a  terrible 
time  appeasing  the  Westerner,  who,  fail- 
ing in  humor,  challenged  then  and  there 
every  member  of  his  enemy's  fraternity 
and  every  member  of  his  own.  There- 
after it  became  the  custom  there  and  at 
other  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State 
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to  settle  all  disputes  fist  and  skull;  and 
of  this  Miss  Holden,  who  was  no  pacifist, 
thoroughly  approved.  Now  she  was  in 
a  community  where  the  tendency  to  kill 
seemed  well-nigh  universal.  St.  Hilda 
was  a  gentle  soul,  who  would  never  even 
whip  a  pupil.  She  might  not  approve — 
but  Miss  Holden  had  the  spirit  of  the 
pioneer  and  she  must  lead  these  people 
into  the  light.  So  she  told  her  plan  next 
day  to  Pleasant  Trouble  and  Lum  Chap- 
man, who  were  first  to  come.  Stolid 
Lum  would  have  shown  no  surprise  had 
she  proposed  that  the  two  boys  dive  from 
a  cliff,  and  if  one  sur\^ved  he  won;  but 
the  wonder  and  the  succeeding  joy  in 
Pleasant's  face  disturbed  Miss  Holden. 
And  when  Pleasant  swung  his  hat  from 
his  head  and  let  out  a  fox-hunting  yelp 
of  pure  ecstasy  she  rebuked  him  severely, 
whereat  the  man  with  the  crutch  lapsed 
into  solemnity. 

"Will  they  fight  this  way?"  she  asked. 

''Them  two  boys  will  fight  a  bee-gum 
o'  sucklin'  wildcats — tooth  and  toe-nail." 

''They  aren't  going  to  fight  that  way," 
protested  Miss  Holden.  "They  will 
fight  by  the  Marquis  of — er — Somebody's 
rules."  She  explained  the  best  she  could 
the  intervals  of  action  and  of  rest,  and 
her  hearers  were  vastly  interested. 

"They  can't  kick?"  asked  Pleasant. 

"No." 

"Ner  bite?" 

"No!" 

"Ner  gouge?" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'gouge'?" 
Pleasant  pantomimed  with  a  thumb- 
nail crooked  on  the  outer  edge  of  each 
eye-socket. 

"No!"  was  the  horrified  cry. 

"Jest  a  square,  stand-up  and  knock- 
down fight?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  reluctantly  but  bravely. 

"Lum  will  be  timekeeper  and  referee 
to  make  them  break  away  when  they 
clinch."  When  she  explained  that  Pleas- 
ant scratched  his  head. 

"They  can't  even  wrassle?^'  Miss 
Holden  understood  and  did  not  correct. 

"They  can't  even  wrassle.  And  you 
and  I  will  be  the  seconds." 

"Seconds — whut  do  we  do?" 

"Oh,  we — we  fan  them  and — and  wash 
off  the  blood,"  she  shivered  a  little  in 
spite  of  herself.     Pleasant  smiled  broadly. 

"Which  one  you  goin'  to  wash  off?" 


"  I — I  don't  know."     Pleasant  grinned. 

"Well,  we  better  toss  up  fer  it  an' 
alter  they  git  hyehJ'  She  did  not  under- 
stand his  emphasis. 

"Very  well,"  she  assented  carelessly. 

Up  the  road  came  Ham  Cage  now,  and 
down  the  road  came  King  Camp — both 
with  a  rapid  stride.  Though  both  had 
sworn  to  shoot  on  sight,  they  had  kept 
away  from  each  other  as  they  had  prom- 
ised, and  now  without  speaking  they 
glowered  unwinking  into  each  other's 
eyes.  Nor  did  either  ask  a  question  when 
the  little  teacher,  with  two  towels  over 
one  arm,  led  the  way  down  the  road,  up 
over  a  little  ridge,  and  down  to  a  grassy 
hollow  by  the  side  of  a  tinkling  creek.  It 
was  hard  for  the  girl  to  believe  that  these 
two  boys  meant  to  shoot  each  other  as 
they  had  threatened,  but  Pleasant  had 
told  her  they  surely  would,  and  that  fact 
held  her  purpose  firm.  Without  a  word 
they  listened  while  she  explained,  and 
without  a  word  both  nodded  assent — 
nor  did  they  show  any  surprise  when  the 
girl  repeated  what  she  had  told  Pleasant 
Trouble  and  Lum  Chapman. 

"Jes'  a  plain  ole  square,  stand-up  an' 
knock-down  fight,"  murmured  Pleasant 
consolingly,  pulling  forth  a  silver  quarter. 
''Heads — you  wipe  Ham;  tails — you 
wipe  King."  Miss  Holden  nodded,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  two  lads  turned 
their  angry  eyes  from  each  other  to  the 
girl  and  yet  neither  asked  a  question. 
Tails  it  was,  and  the  girl  motioned  King 
to  a  log  on  one  side  of  the  hollow,  and 
Pleasant  and  Ham  to  another  log  on  the 
other  side.  She  handed  Pleasant  one  of 
the  towels,  dropped  her  little  watch  into 
Lum's  huge  palm,  and  on  second  thought 
took  it  back  again:  it  might  get  broken, 
and  Lum  might  be  too  busy  to  keep  time. 
Only  Pleasant  saw  the  gritting  of  Ham's 
teeth  when  she  took  her  stand  by  King's 
side. 

"Take  off  your  coats!"  she  said 
sharply.     The    two   obeyed   swiftly. 

"Time  ! "  she  called,  and  the  two  leaped 
for  each  other. 

"Stop!"  she  cried,  and  they  halted. 
"I  forgot — shake  hands!" 

Both  shook  their  heads  instead,  Hke 
maddened  bulls,  and  even  Lum  looked 
amazed;  he  even  spoke: 

"Whut's  the  use  o'  fightin',  if  they 
shakes  hands?" 
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Miss  Holden  had  no  argument  ready, 
and  etiquette  was  waived.  ''  Time  ! "  she 
repeated,  and  then  the  two  battering- 
rams,  revolving  their  fists  country-fash- 
ion, engaged.  Half-forgotten  Homeric 
phrases  began  to  flit  from  a  far-away 
schoolroom  back  into  the  little  teacher's 
mind  and  she  began  to  be  consoled  for 
the  absence  of  gloves — those  tough  old  an- 
cients had  used  gauges  of  iron  and  steel. 
The  two  boys  were  evenly  matched. 
After  a  few  thundering  body  blows  they 
grew  wary,  and  when  the  round  closed 
their  faces  were  unmarked,  they  had  done 
each  other  no  damage,  and  Miss  Holden 
was  thrilled — it  wasn't  so  bad  after  all. 
Each  boy  grabbed  his  own  towel  and 
wiped  the  sweat  off  his  own  face. 

"Git  at  it.  Ham — git  at  it!"  encour- 
aged Pleasant,  and  Ham  got  at  it.  He 
gave  King  a  wallop  on  the  jaw;  King 
came  back  with  a  jolt  on  the  chin,  and 
the  two  embraced  untenderly. 

"  Break  away  ! "  cried  the  girl.  ''Lum, 
make  them  break!"  Lum  thrust  one 
mighty  arm  between  them  and,  as  they 
flailed  unavailingly  over  it,  threw  them 
both  back  with  a  right-and-left  sweep. 
Both  were  panting  when  the  girl  called 
time,  and  the  first  blood  showed  stream- 
ing from  King's  nose.  Miss  Holden 
looked  a  little  pale,  but  gallantly  she 
dipped  the  towel  in  the  brook  and  went 
about  her  work.  Again  Pleasant  saw  his 
principal's  jaw  work  in  a  gritting  move- 
ment, and  he  chuckled  encouragement 
so  loudly  that  the  girl  heard  him  and 
looked  around  indignantly.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  the  seconds,  even  uncon- 
sciously, should  take  sides,  and  that  point 
was  coming  fast.  The  girl  did  not  hear 
herself  say: 

"Shift  your  head  and  come  back  from 
underneath  !"  And  that  was  what  King 
proceeded  to  do,  and  Ham  got  an  upper- 
cut  on  the  chin  that  snapped  his  head  up 
and  sprinkled  the  blue  sky  with  stars 
for  him  just  as  the  bell  of  the  girl's  voice 
sounded  time.  Meanwhile,  up  the  road 
below  them  came  a  khaki-clad  youth  and 
a  girl — Polly  Sizemore  and  one  of  her 
soldier  lovers  who  was  just  home  on  a 
furlough.  Polly  heard  the  noises  in  the 
hollow,  cocked  an  ear,  put  her  finger  on 
her  lips,  and  led  the  way  to  the  top  of  the 
little  ridge  whence  she  could  peak  over. 
Her  amazed  eyes  grew  hot  seeing   the 


Mission  girl,  and  she  turned  and  whis- 
pered : 

"That  fotched-on  woman's  got  'em 
fightin'." 

The  soldier's  face  radiated  joy  indeed, 
and  as  ui  .een  spectators  the  two  noise- 
lessly settled  down. 

"  Whur'd  they  learn  to  fight  this  way  ?  " 
whispered  the  soldier — the  army  had 
taught  him.     Polly  whispered  back: 

^^ She's  a-larnin'  'em."  The  khaki  boy 
gurgled  his  joy  and  craned  his  neck. 

"Whut  they  fightin'  about?"  Polly 
flushed  and  turned  her  face. 

"I— er— I  don't  know."  The  soldier 
observed  neither  her  flush  nor  her  hesi- 
tation, for  King  and  Ham  were  springing 
forward  for  another  round;  he  only  mut- 
tered his  disgust  at  their  awkwardness 
and  their  ignorance  of  the  ring  in  terms 
that  were  strange  to  the  girl  by  his  side. 

"The  mutts,  the  cheeses,  the  pore 
dawgs — they  don't  know  how  to  guard 
an'  they  ain't  got  no  lefts." 

Pleasant  was  ad\'ising  and  encouraging 
his  principal  now  openly  and  in  a  loud 
voice,  and  Ham's  face  began  to  twist 
with  fury  when  he  heard  the  Mission  girl 
begin  to  spur  on  King.  With  bared  teeth 
he  rushed  forward  and  through  the  wild 
blows  aimed  at  him,  got  both  underholds, 
and  King  gave  a  gasping  grunt  as  the 
breath  was  squeezed  quite  out  of  him. 

"Break  !"  cried  the  girl.  Lum  tugged 
at  the  locked  hand  and  wrist  behind 
King's  back  and  King's  hands  flew  to 
Ham's  throat.  "  Break !  Break ! "  And 
Lum  had  literally  to  tear  them  apart. 

"Time  !"  gasped  the  girl.  She  was  on 
the  point  of  tears  now,  but  she  held 
them  back  and  her  mouth  tightened — she 
would  give  them  one  more  round  anyhow. 
When  the  battling  pair  rose  Pleasant  lost 
his  head.  He  let  loose  a  fox-hunting  yell. 
He  forgot  his  duty  and  the  rules;  he  for- 
got the  girl — he  forgot  all  but  the  fight. 

"Let  'em  loose!"  he  yelled.  "Git  at 
it,  boys  1  Go  fer  him,  Ham — whoop — 
ee — ee ! "  The  girl  was  electrified.  Lum 
began  cracking  the  knuckles  of  his  huge 
fingers.  Polly  and  the  soldier  rose  to 
their  feet.  That  Httle  dell  turned  eons 
back.  The  people  there  wore  skins  and 
two  cavemen  who  had  left  their  clubs  at 
home  fought  with  all  the  other  weapons 
they  had.  The  Mission  girl  could  never 
afterward  piece  out  the  psychology  of 
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that  moment  of  world  darkness,  but  when 
she  saw  Ham's  crooked  thumbs  close  to 
King's  eyes  a  weird  and  thrilling  some- 
thing swept  her  out  of  herself.  Her 
watch  dropped  to  the  ground.  She 
rushed  forward,  seized  two  handfuls  of 
Ham's  red  hair,  and  felt  Polly's  two 
sinewy  hands  seizing  hers.  Like  a  tigress 
she  flashed  about;  just  in  time  then  came 
the  call  of  civilization,  and  she  answered 
it  with  a  joyous  cry.  Bounding  across 
the  creek  below  came  a  tall  young  man, 
who  stopped  suddenly  in  sheer  amaze  at 
the  scene  and  as  suddenly  dashed  on. 
With  hair  and  eyes  streaming  the  girl 
went  to  meet  him  and  rushed  into  his 
arms.     From  that  haven  she  turned. 

"It's  a  draw!"  she  said  faintly. 
"Shake — "  She  did  not  finish  the  sen- 
tence. Ham  and  King  had  risen  and 
were  staring  at  her  and  the  stranger. 
They  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  saw 
Polly  sidling  back  to  the  soldier.  Again 
they  looked  at  each  other,  grinned  at 
each  other,  and,  as  each  turned  for  his 
coat — clasped  hands. 

"Oh!"  cried  the  girl,  "I'm  so  glad." 

"This  is  not  my  brother,"  she  ex- 
plained, leading  the  stranger  forward.  If 
she  expected  to  surprise  them,  she  didn't, 
for  in  the  hills  brothers  and  sisters  do  not 
rush  into  each  other's  arms.  "It's  my 
sweetheart,  and  he's  come  to  take  me 
home.  And  you  won't  shoot  each  other 
— you  won't  fight  any  more?"  And 
Ham  said: 

"Not  jes'  at  present,"  and  King 
laughed. 

"I'm  so  glad." 


Pleasant  swung  back  to  the  Mission 
House  with  the  two  foreigners,  and  on  the 
way  Miss  Holden  explained.  The  stran- 
ger was  a  merry  person,  and  that  part  of 
Happy  Valley  rang  with  his  laughter. 

"  My !  I  wish  I  had  got  there  earlier 
— what  were  they  fighting  about?" 

"Why,  Polly  Sizemore,  that  pretty 
girl  with  black  hair  who  lost  her  head 
when — when — I  caught  hold  of  Ham." 
The  shoulder  of  Pleasant  Trouble  that 
was  not  working  up  and  down  over  his 
crutch  began  to  work  up  and  down  over 
something  else. 

"What's  the  matter,  Pleasant?"  asked 
the  girl. 
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"  No  thin'."  But  he  was  grinning  when 
they  reached  the  steps  of  the  Mission,  and 
he  turned  on  Miss  Holden  a  dancing  eye. 

"Polly  nothin' — them  two  boys  was 
a-fightin'  about  you.^'  And  he  left  her 
aghast  and  wheeled  chuckling  away. 

Next  afternoon  the  Marquise  bade  her 
little  brood  a  tearful  good-by  and  rode 
with  her  lover  up  Happy  Valley  to  go 
over  the  mountain,  on  to  the  railroad, 
and  back  into  the  world.  At  the  mouth 
of  Wolf  Run  Pleasant  Trouble  was  wait- 
ing to  shake  hands. 

"Tell  Polly  good-by  for  me.  Pleasant," 
said  Miss  Holden.     "She  wasn't  there." 

"Polly  and  the  soldier  boy  rid  up  to  the 
Leetle  Jedge  o'  Happy  Valley  last  night 
to  git  married." 

"Oh,"  said  Miss  Holden,  and  she 
flushed  a  little.  "And  Ham  and  King 
weren't  there — where  do  you  suppose 
they  are?"  Pleasant  pointed  to  a  green 
little  hollow  high  up  a  ravine. 

"They're  up  thar." 

"  Alone  ?  "  Pleasant  nodded  and  Miss 
Holden  looked  anxious. 

"They  aren't  fighting  again?" 

"Oh,  no!" 

"Do  you  suppose  they  are  really 
friends  now?" 

"Ham  an'  King  air  as  lo\dn'  as  a  pair 
o'  twins,"  said  Pleasant  decidedly,  and 
Miss  Holden  looked  much  pleased. 

"What  on  earth  are  they  doing  up 
there?" 

"Well,"  drawled  Pleasant,  "when  they 
ain't  huggin'  an'  shakin'  hands  they're 
wrasslin'  with  a  jug  o'  moonshine." 

The  Mission  girl  looked  disturbed,  and 
the  merry  stranger  let  loose  his  ringing 
laugh. 

"Oh,  dear!  Now,  where  do  you  sup- 
pose they  got  moonshine?" 

"I  toP  you,"  repeated  Pleasant,  "that 
I  didn't  know  nobody  who  couldn't  git 
moonshine."  Miss  Holden  sighed,  her 
lover  laughed  again,  and  they  rode  away, 
Pleasant  watching  them  tifl  they  were 
out  of  sight. 

"Whut  I  aimed  to  say  was,"  corrected 
Pleasant  mentally,  "I  didn't  know  no- 
body who  knowed  me  that  couldn't  git 
it."  And  he  jingled  the  coins  in  his 
pockets  that  at  daybreak  that  morning 
had  been  in  the  pockets  of  Ham  and 
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FIGHTING    FOR    PEACE 

THE   FIRST   OF   THREE   ARTICLES 
BY  THE  HON.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  D.  C.  L. 

Recently  United  States  Minister  to  Holland 

FOREWORD 

This  brief  series  of  articles  is  not  a  tale 

"  Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach." 

Some  dangers  I  have  passed  through  during  the  last  three  years,  but  nothing  to 
speak  of. 

Nor  is  it  a  romance  in  the  style  of  those  thrilling  novels  of  secret  diplomacy 
which  I  peruse  with  wonder  and  delight  in  hours  of  relaxation,  chiefly  because 
they  move  about  in  worlds  regarding  which  I  have  no  experience  and  little  faith. 

There  is  nothing  secret  or  mysterious  about  the  American  diplomatic  service, 
so  far  as  I  have  known  it.  Of  course  there  are  times  when,  like  every  other  hon- 
estly and  properly  conducted  affair,  it  does  not  seek  publicity  in  the  newspapers. 
That,  I  should  suppose,  must  always  be  a  fundamental  condition  of  frank  and  free 
conversation  between  governments  as  between  gentlemen.  There  is  a  certain  kind 
of  reserve  which  is  essential  to  candor. 

But  American  diplomacy  has  no  picturesque  meetings  at  midnight  in  the  gloom 
of  lonely  forests;  no  confabulations  in  black  cellars  with  bands  of  hireling  despera- 
does waiting  to  carry  out  its  decrees;  no  disguises,  no  masks,  no  dark  lanterns — 
nothing  half  so  exciting  and  melodramatic.  On  tiie  contrary,  it  is  amazingly  plain 
and  straightforward,  with  plenty  of  hard  work,  but  always  open  and  aboveboard. 
That  is  the  rule  for  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States. 

Its  chief  and  constant  aims  are  known  to  all  men.  First,  to  maintain  American 
principles  and  interests,  and  to  get  a  fair  showing  for  them  in  the  world.  Second, 
to  preserve  and  advance  friendly  relations  and  intercourse  with  the  particular 
nation  to  which  the  diplomat  is  sent.  Third,  to  promote  a  just  and  firm  and  free 
peace  throughout  the  world,  so  that  democracy  every^\^here  may  live  without  fear. 

It  was  the  last  of  these  three  aims  that  acted  as  the  main  motive  in  my  accept- 
ance of  President  Wilson's  invitation  to  go  out  as  American  minister  to  the  Neth- 
erlands and  Luxembourg  in  the  summer  of  191 3.  It  was  pleasant,  of  course,  to 
return  for  a  while  to  the  land  from  which  my  ancestors  came  so  long  ago.  It  seemed 
also  that  some  useful  and  interesting  work  might  be  done  to  forward  the  common 
interests  and  ideals  of  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands — that  brave,  liberty- 
loving  nation  from  which  our  country  learned  and  received  so  much  in  its  begin- 
nings— and  in  particular  that  there  might  be  opportunity  for  co-operation  in  the 
Far  East,  where  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  Philippines  are  next-door  neighbors. 
jBut  the  chief  thing  that  drew  me  to  Holland  was  the  desire  to  promote  the  great 
•work  of  peace  which  had  been  begun  by  the  International  Peace  Conferences  at 
The  Hague.     This  indeed  was  what  the  President  especially  charged  me  to  do. 

Two  conferences  had  already  been  held  and  had  accomplished  much.  But 
ftheir  work  was  incomplete.  It  lacked  firm  attachments  and  sanctions.  It  was 
jleft  to  a  certain  extent  ''hangin^  in  the  air."  It  needed  just  those  things  which 
the  American  delegates  to  the  Conference  of  1907  had  advocated — the  establish- 
ment of  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice;  an  International  Prize  Court;  an 
agreement  for  the  protection  of  private  property  at  sea  in  time  of  war;  the  further 
study  and  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  .9,rm9,m,ents  by  the  nations; 
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and  so  on.  A  third  International  Peace  Conference  was  necessary  to  secure  and 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  first  two.  The  President  told  me  to  do  all  that  I  prop- 
erly could  to  forward  the  assembling  of  that  conference  in  the  Palace  of  Peace  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

So  I  went  to  Holland  as  an  envoy  of  the  world-peace  founded  on  justice  which 
is  America's  great  desire.  For  that  cause  I  worked  and  strove.  Of  that  cause  I 
am  still  a  devoted  follower  and  servant.  I  am  working  for  it  now,  but  with  a  dif- 
ference. It  is  evident  that  we  cannot  maintain  that  cause,  as  the  world  stands 
to-day,  without  fighting  for  it.  And  after  it  is  won,  it  will  need  protection.  It 
must  be  Peace  with  Righteousness  and  Power. 

The  following  articles  are  simply  informal  notes  of  some  of  the  experiences — 
things  seen  and  heard  and  studied  during  my  years  of  service  abroad — which  have 
forced  me  to  this  conclusion.     I  hope  they  may  throw  light  upon  it. 

The  third  peace  conference  is  more  needed,  more  desirable,  than  ever.  But 
we  shall  never  get  it  until  the  military  forces  of  Germany  are  broken,  and  the  pred- 
atory Potsdam  gang  which  rules  them  is  brought  low. 

Henry  van  Dyke. 

FAIR   WEATHER   AND    STORM-SIGNS 

I  tor-boats  were  leisurely  passing,  and  on 

the  little  side-canals  and  ditches  which 

IT  takes  a  New  England  farmer  to  note  drained  the  fields  the  duck- weed  spread 
and  interpret  the  signs  of  coming  storm  its  pale-emerald  carpet  undisturbed.  In 
on  a  beautiful  and  sunny  day.  Per-  the  woods — the  tall  woods  of  Holland- 
haps  his  power  is  due  in  part  to  natural  the  elms  and  the  lindens  were  putting 
sharpness,  and  in  part  to  the  innate  pes-  on  frosted  gold,  and  the  massy  beeches 
simism  of  the  Yankee  mind,  which  con-  glowed  with  ruddy  bronze  in  the  sun- 
siders  the  fact  that  the  hay  is  cut  but  not  light.  The  quaint  to\\Tis  and  villages 
yet  in  the  barn  a  sufficient  reason  for  be-  looked  at  themselves  in  the  waters  at 
lieving  that  "it'll  prob'ly  rain  t'morrow."  their  feet  and  were  content.     Slowly  the 

I  must  confess  that  I  had  not  enough  long  arms  of  the  windmills  turned  in  the 

of  either  of  these  qualities  to  be  observant  suave  and  shimmering  air.     Everybody, 

and  fearful  of  the  presages  of  the  on-  in  city  and  country,  seemed  to  be  busy 

coming  tempest  which  lurked  in  the  beau-  without  haste.     And  overhead,   the  lu- 

tiful  autumn  and  winter  of  19 13-14  in  minous  cloud  mountains — the  poor  man's 

Europe.     Looking  back  at  them  now,  I  Alps — marched  placidly  with  the  wind 

can   see   that   the   signs   were   ominous,  from  horizon  to  horizon. 

But  anybody  can  be  wise  after  the  event,  The  Hague — that  "largest  village  in 

and  the  role  of  a  reminiscent  prophet  is  Europe,"  that  city  of  three  hundred  thou- 

too  easy  to  be  worth  playing.  sand  inhabitants  set  in  the  midst  of  a 

Certainly  all  was  bright  and  tranquil  park,  that  seat  of  government  which  does 

when  we  rolled  through  the  pleasant  land  not  dare  to  call  itself  the  capital  because 

of  France  and  the  rich  cities  of  Belgium,  Amsterdam  is  jealous — was  in  especially 

and  came  by  ship-thronged  Rotterdam  good  form  and  humor,  looking  forward 

to  The  Hague  in  the  first  week  of  October,  to  a  winter  of  unhurried  gayety  and  f  east- 

1913.     Holland  was  at  her  autumnal  best,  ing  such  as  the  Hollanders  love.     The 

Wide  pastures  wonderfully  green  were  new  Palace  of  Peace,  given  by  Mr.  An- 

full  of  drowsy,   contented  cattle.     The  drew  Carnegie  for  the  use  of  the  Perma- 

level    brown    fields    and    gardens    were  nent  Court  of  Arbitration  and  its  auxil- 

smoothly  ploughed  and  harrowed  for  next  iary  bodies,  had  been  opened  with  much 

year's  harvest,  and  the  vast  tulip-beds  ceremony  in  September.     Situated  before 

were  ready  to  receive  the  little  gray  bulbs  the  entrance  of  that  long,  tree-embowered 

which  would  overflow  April  with  a  flood-  avenue  which  is  called  the  Old  Scheven- 

tide   of   flowers.     On   the  broad  canals  ingen  Road,  the  edifice  has  an  imposing 

innumerable  barges  and  sloops  and  mo-  exterior  although  a  mixture  of  architects 
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in  the  process  of  building  has  given  it  of  credence,  which  I  had  rather  dreaded, 

something  the  look  of  a  glorified  railway  was  in  fact  quite  simple  and  easy.     I 

station.     But  the  interior  is  altogether  handed  to  Her  Majesty  the  commenda- 

dignified  and  splendid,  more  palatial,  in  tory  epistle  of  the  President  (beginning, 

fact,   than  any  of  the  royal  residences,  as  usual,  "Great  and  good  friend")  and 

It  is  lined  with  costly  marbles,  rare  East-  made  a  short  speech  in  English,  accord- 

ern  woods,  wonderful  Japanese  tapestries,  ing  to  the  regulations.     The  Queen,  ac- 

and  adorned  with  gifts  from  all  the  na-  cepting  the  letter,  made  a  brief  friendly 

tions,  except  the  United  States,  which  reply  in  French,  which  is  the  language 

had  promised  to  give  a  marble  statue  of  the  court,  and  passed  at  once  into  an 

representing    ''Peace    through   Justice,"  informal  conversation  in  English.     She 

to  be  placed  on  the  central  landing  of  the  speaks  both  languages  fluently  and  well, 

great  Stairway  of  Honor,  the  most  con-  Her  first  inquiry,  according  to  royal  cus- 

spicuous  position  in  the  whole  building,  tom,  was  about  family  matters ;  thenum- 

The  promise  had  been  standing  for  some  ber  of  the  children;    the  health  of  the 

years,  but  not  the  statue.     One  of  my  household;    the  finding  of  a  comfortable 

first  minor  tasks  at  The  Hague  was  to  house  to  live  in  at  The  Hague,  and  so  on. 

see  to  it  that  active  steps  were  taken  at  There   is   something   very   homely   and 

Washington  to  fulfil  this  promise,  and  human  in  the  good  manners  of  a  real 

to  fill  this  empty  place  which  waits  for  court.     Then  the  Queen  asked  about  the 

the  American  sculpture.  Dutch  immigrants  in  America,  especially 

Meantime  the  rich  collection  of  books  in  recent  times — were  they  good  citizens  ? 

on  international  law  was  being  arranged  I  answered  that  we  counted  them  among 

and  classified  in  the  library  under  the  the  best,  especially  strong  in  agriculture 

learned  direction  of  M.  Alberic  Rolin.  and  in  furniture-making,  where  I  had  seen 

The  late  roses  were  blooming  abundant-  many  of  them  in  the  famous  shops  of 

ly  in  the  broad  gardens  of  the  palace.  Grand   Rapids,   Michigan.     The   Queen 

Thousands  of  visitors  were  coming  every  smiled,  and  said  that  the  Netherlands, 

day  to  see  this  new  wonder  of  the  world,  being  a  small  country,  did  not  want  to 

the  royal  house  of  "  Vrede  door  Recht.^'  lose  too  many  of  her  good  people. 

Queen  Wilhelmina  was  still  at  her  The  impression  left  upon  me  by  this 
country  palace,  Hel  Loo,  in  Gelderland.  first  interview,  and  deepened  by  all  that 
It  was  about  the  middle  of  October  that  followed,  was  that  Queen  Wilhelmina  is 
I  was  invited  there  to  lunch  and  to  have  a  woman  admirably  fit  for  her  task.  Her 
my  first  audience  with  Her  Majesty,  and  natural  shyness  of  temperament  is  some- 
to  present  my  letter  of  credence  as  Ameri-  times  misinterpreted  as  a  haughty  re- 
can  minister.  serve.     But  that  is  not  correct.     She  is, 

The  journey  of  three  or  four  hours  was  in  fact,  most  sincere  and  straightforward, 

made  in  company  with  the  Dutch  Min-  devoted  to  her  duty  and  very  intelligent 

ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Jonkheer  Loudon,  in  doing  it,  perhaps  the  ablest  and  sanest 

who    represented    the    Netherlands    at  crowned  head  in  Europe,  an  altogether 

Washington  for  several  years  and  is  an  good  ruler  for  the  very  democratic  coun- 

intelligent  and  warm  friend  of  the  United  try  of  the  Netherlands. 

States,  and  the  Japanese  Minister,  Mr.  We  had  settled  down  in  our  new  home 

Aimaro  Sato,  a  very  agreeable  gentleman  at  The  Hague.     It  was  a  big,  dignified 

(and  by  the  way  an  ardent  angler),  who  house  on  the  principal  street,  the  Lange 

now   represents   Japan   at   Washington.  Voorhout,  which  is  almost  like  a  park. 

He  talked  a  little,  and  with  great  good  with  four  rows  of  trees  down  the  middle, 

sense  and  feeling,  of  the  desirability  of  a  Our  house  had  once  been  the  palace  of 

better  understanding  and  closer  relations  the  Duchess  of  Saxe- Weimar,  a  princess 

between  the  United  States  and  Japan.     I  of   the   Orange-Nassau   family.     But   it 

liked  what  he  said  and  the  way  he  said  was  not  at  all  showy,  only  comfortable 

it.     But  most  of  our  conversation  on  that  and  large.     This  was  fortunate  for  our 

pleasant  journey,  it  must  be  confessed,  country  when  the  rush  of  fugitive  Amer- 

was  personal  and  anecdotic — fish-stories  ican  tourists  came  at  the  beginning  of  the 

not  excluded.  war,  for  every  room  on  the  first  floor,  and 

The  ceremony  of  presenting  the  letter  the  biggest  room  on  the  second  floor,  were 
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crowded  with  the  work  that  we  had  to  do 
for  them. 

But  during  the  first  winter  everything 
went  smoothly;  there  was  no  hurry  and 
no  crowding.  The  Queen  came  back  to 
her  town  palace.  The  rounds  of  cer- 
emonial visits  were  ground  out.  The 
Hague  people  and  our  diplomatic  col- 
leagues were  most  cordial  and  friendly. 
There  were  dinners  and  dances  and  court 
receptions  and  fancy-dress  balls — all  of  a 
discreet  and  moderate  joyousness  which 
New  York  and  Newport,  perhaps  even 
Chicago  and  Hot  Springs,  would  have 
called  tame  and  rustic.  The  weather, 
for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  was 
clear,  cold,  and  full  of  sunshine.  The 
canals  were  frozen.  Everybody,  from 
grandparents  to  grandchildren,  includ- 
ing the  Crown  Princess  Juliana,  went  on 
skates,  which  greatly  added  to  the  gayety 
of  the  nation. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  plenty  of 
work  to  do.  The  affairs  of  the  legation 
had  to  be  straightened  out;  the  sending 
of  despatches  and  the  carrying  out  of  in- 
structions speeded  up;  the  arrangements 
for  a  proposed  international  congress  on 
education  in  the  autumn  of  19 14,  for- 
warded; the  Bryan  treaty  for  a  year  of 
investigation  before  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  —  the  so-called  "Stop-Look- 
Listen"  treaty — modified  and  helped 
through;  and  the  thousand  and  one 
minor,  unforeseen  jobs  that  fall  on  a  dip- 
lomatic chief  carefully  attended  to. 

II 

Through  all  this  time  the  barometer 
stood  at  "Set  Fair."  The  new  Dutch 
Ministry,  which  Mr.  Cort  van  der  Linden, 
a  wise  and  eloquent  philosophic  liberal, 
had  formed  on  the  mandate  of  the  Queen, 
seemed  to  have  the  confidence  of  the 
Parhament.  Although  it  had  no  pledged 
majority  of  any  party  or  bloc  behind 
it,  the  announcement  of  its  simple  pro- 
gramme of  "carrying  out  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  the  voters  as  expressed  in 
the  last  election,"  met  with  approval  on 
every  side.  The  "Anti-Revolutionary" 
lion  lay  down  with  the  "Christian- 
Historical"  lamb;  the  "Liberal"  bear 
and  the  "Clerical"  cow  fed  together; 
and  the  sucking  "Social-Democrat "laid 
his  hand  on  the  "Reactionary"  adder's 


den.     It  was   idyllic.     Real   progress 
looked  nearly  possible. 

The  international  sky  was  clear  except 
for  the  one  big  cloud,  which  had  been 
there  so  long  that  the  world  had  grown 
used  to  it.  The  Great  Powers  kept  up 
the  mad  race  of  armaments,  purchasing 
mutual  terror  at  the  price  of  billions  of 
dollars  every  year. 

Now  the  pace  was  quickened,  but  the 
race  remained  the  same,  with  Germany 
still  in  the  lead.  Her  new  army  bill  of 
191 2  provided  for  a  peace  strength  of 
870,000  men,  and  a  war  strength  of 
5,400,000  men.  Russia  followed  with  a 
bill  raising  the  term  of  mihtary  service 
from  three  to  three  and  a  half  years; 
France  with  a  bill  raising  the  term  of  ser- 
vice from  two  to  three  years  (but  this  was 
not  until  in  June,  19 13).  Great  Britain, 
with  voluntary  service,  still  had  a  com- 
paratively small  army:  in  size  "con- 
temptible," as  Kaiser  William  called  it 
later,  but  in  morale  and  spirit  unsur- 
passed. Evidently  the  military  force  of 
Germany,  which  lay  like  a  glittering 
sword  in  her  ruler's  hand,  was  larger,  bet- 
ter organized  and  equipped,  than  any 
other  in  the  world. 

But  might  it  not  still  be  used  as  a 
make-weight  in  the  scales  of  negotiation 
rather  than  as  a  weapon  of  actual  offense  ? 
Might  not  the  Kaiser  still  be  pleased  with 
his  dramatic  role  of  "the  war-lord  who 
kept  the  peace"?  Might  he  not  do 
again  as  he  did  successfully  in  1909,  when 
Austria  violated  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  (1878)  by  annexing  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina  and  Germany  pro- 
tected the  theft;  and  with  partial  success 
at  Algeciras  in  1906,  and  after  the  Aga- 
dir  incident  in  191 1,  when  Germany 
gained  something  she  wanted  though  less 
than  she  claimed  ?  Might  he  not  still  be 
content  with  showing  and  shaking  the 
sword,  without  fleshing  it  in  the  body  of 
Europe?  It  seemed  wiser,  because  safer 
for  Germany,  that  the  Kaiser  should  fol- 
low that  line.  The  methodical  madness 
of  a  forced  war  looked  incredible. 

Thus  all  of  us  who  were  interested  in 
the  continuance  and  solidification  of  the 
work  of  the  peace  conferences  at  The 
Hague  reasoned  ourselves  into  a  peaceful 
hope.  We  knew  that  no  other  power 
except  Germany  was  really  prepared  for 
war.    We  knew  that  the  effort  to  draw 
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Great  Britain  into  an  offensive  and  de-  made  me  aware  of  the  actual  condition  of 
fensive  alliance  with  Germany  had  failed,  affairs  in  Europe  and  the  great  obstacle 
although  London  was  willing  to  promise  to  a  durable  peace  in  the  world, 
help  to  Berlin  if  attacked.  We  remem-  The  first  thing  that  disquieted  me  a  lit- 
bered  Bismarck's  warning  that  a  war  tie  was  the  strange  difficulty  encountered 
against  Russia  and  Great  Britain  at  the  in  making  the  preliminary  arrangements 
same  time  would  be  fatal,  and  we  trusted  for  the  third  peace  conference.  The 
that  it  had  not  been  forgotten  in  Berlin,  final  resolution  of  the  second  conference 
We  knew  that  Germany,  under  her  policy  in  1907,  unanimously  recommended,  first, 
of  industrial  development  and  pacific  pen-  that  the  next  conference  should  be  held 
etration,  was  prospering  more  than  ever,  within  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  second, 
and  we  thought  she  might  enjoy  that  that  a  preparatory  committee  should  be 
enough  to  continue  it.  We  hoped  that  a  appointed  two  years  beforehand,  to  con- 
third  peace  conference  would  be  assem-  sider  the  subjects  which  were  ripe  for  dis- 
bled  before  a  general  conflict  of  arms  cussion,  and  to  draw  up  a  programme 
could  be  launched,  and  that  some  things  which  could  be  examined  in  advance  by 
might  be  done  there  which  would  make  the  countries  interested.  That,  of  course, 
wilful  and  aggressive  war  vastly  more  was  necessary.  No  sensible  government 
dangerous  and  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  will  go  into  a  conference  blindfold,  with- 
So  we  were  at  ease  in  Zion  and  worked  in  out  knowing  what  is  to  be  talked  about, 
the  way  which  seemed  most  promising  for  But  in  1914,  when  the  matter  came  into 
the  peace  of  the  world.  my  hands,  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  negli- 

But  that  way  was  not  included  in  the  gence  of  the  nations  (the  United  States 

German  plan.     It  was  remote  from  the  included)  had  made  it  too  late  to  fulfil 

Berlin-Baghdad-Bahn.     It   did  not  lead  both  of  these  recommendations.     If  one 

toward  a  dominant  imperial  state  of  Mit-  was  carried  out  the  other  must  be  modi- 

tel-Europa,  with  tentacles  reaching  out  to  fied  or  disregarded.     The  then  Secretary 

ports  on  every  sea  and  strait.     The  plan  of  State,  Mr.  Bryan,  instructed  me  to  en- 

for  another  Hague  conference  failed  to  in-  deavor  to  have  the  conference  called  in 

terest   the  ruling   clique   at   Berlin  and  1915,  that  is,  within  the  period  of  eight 

Potsdam  because  they  had  made  ''other  years.     After   careful   investigation   and 

arrangements."  earnest  effort,  I  reported  that  it  could  not 

Very  gradually  slight  indications  of  this  be  done  at  that  date.  The  first  thing  was 
fact  began  to  appear,  though  they  were  to  get  the  preparatory  committee,  which 
not  clearly  understood  at  the  time.  It  would  require  at  least  two  years  for  its 
was  like  watching  a  stage-curtain  which  formation  and  work.  Toward  this  point, 
rises  very  slowly  a  little  way  and  then  then,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
stops.  Through  the  crack  one  could  see  I  steered  and  rowed  hard,  receiving  the 
feet  moving  about  and  hear  rumbling  warmest  sympathy  and  most  effective  co- 
noises.  Evidently  a  drama  was  in  prep-  operation  from  Jonkheer  Loudon,  the 
aration.  But  what  it  was  to  be  could  Netherlands  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
hardly  be  guessed.  Then,  after  a  long  Indeed  the  entire  Dutch  Government, 
wait,  the  curtain  rose  swiftly.  The  trag-  with  the  Queen  at  the  head,  were  favor- 
edy  was  revealed.  Flames  burst  forth  able.  Holland  naturally  likes  to  have  the 
from  the  stage  and  wrapped  the  whole  peace  conferences  at  The  Hague.  They 
house  in  fire.  The  spectators  were  the  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  country.  The 
first  victims.  The  conflagration  still  honor  is  well-deserved,  for  Holland  may 
rages.  It  will  not  be  put  out  until  the  fairly  be  called  the  fountainhead  of  mod- 
flame-lust  is  smothered  in  the  hearts  of  ern  international  law,  and  has  produced 
those  who  kindled  and  spread  the  great  many  of  its  best  expounders,  from  Gro- 
fire  in  Europe.  tins  and  Bynkershoek  to  Asser.  More- 
over, as  a  side  consideration,  these  meet- 
Ill  ings  bring  a  multitude  of  visitors  to  the 

country,  some  famous  and  many  profit- 

I  must  get  back  from  this  expression  of  able,  and  this  is  not  bad  for  business.     So 

my  present  feelings  and  views  to  the  plain  the  movement  is  generally  popular, 

story  of  the  experiences  which  gradually  My  own  particular  suggestion  toward 
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getting  the  required  ''preparatory  com- 
mittee" seemed  to  its  author  to  have  the 
double  advantage  of  practical  speed  and 
representative  quality.  It  was  to  make 
use,  at  least  for  the  first  steps,  of  a  body 
already  in  existence  and  in  which  all  tke 
nations  were  represented.  But  there  is 
no  need  of  describing  it,  because  it  did 
not  go  through.  I  was  not  so  much  stuck 
upon  it  that  any  other  fair  and  speedy 
plan  would  not  have  received  my  hearty 
backing. 

But  the  trouble  was  that,  push  as  hard 
as  we  would,  there  was  no  plan  that  would 
move  beyond  a  certain  point.  There  it 
stood  still.  Washington  and  The  Hague 
were  earnest  and  enthusiastic.  St.  Pe- 
tersburg was  warmly  interested,  but 
showed  a  strong  preference  for  its  own 
plan,  and  a  sense  of  its  right  to  a  leading 
place  as  the  proposer  of  the  first  confer- 
ence. London  and  Paris  seemed  favor- 
able to  the  general  idea,  and  took  an  ex- 
pectant attitude  toward  any  proposal  of 
organization  that  would  be  on  the  level 
and  fair  for  everybody.  Berlin  was  sin- 
gularly reserved  and  vague.  It  said  lit- 
tle or  nothing.  It  did  not  seem  to  care 
about  the  matter. 

I  talked  informally  with  my  German 
friends  at  The  Hague.  They  were  polite 
and  attentive.  They  may  have  had  a 
real  interest  in  the  subject,  but  it  was  not 
shown  so  that  you  could  notice  it.  They 
expressed  opinions  on  the  value  of  peace 
conferences  in  general  which  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  repeat.  The  idea  of  a  third 
conference  at  The  Hague  may  have 
seemed  beautiful  to  them,  but  it  looked  as 
if  they  felt  that  it  was  lacking  in  actual- 
ity. Possibly  I  did  not  understand  them. 
That  was  just  the  trouble — I  could  not. 
It  was  all  puzzling,  baffiing,  mysterious. 

It  seemed  as  if  all  our  efforts  to  forward 
the  calling  of  the  next  conference  in  the 
interest  of  permanent  peace  brought  up 
dead  against  an  invisible  barrier,  an  im- 
passable wall  like  the  secret  line  drawn  in 
the  air  by  magic,  thinner  than  a  cobweb, 
more  impenetrable  than  steel.  What  was 
it?  Indifference?  General  scepticism? 
Preoccupation  with. other  designs  which 
made  the  discussion  of  peace  plans  pre- 
mature and  futile?  I  did  not  know. 
But  certainly  there  was  something  in  the 
way,  and  the  undiscovered  nature  of  that 
something  was  food  for  thought. 


The  next  jolt  that  was  given  to  my 
comfortable  hope  that  the  fair  weather  in 
Europe  was  likely  to  last  for  some  time 
was  a  very  slight  incident  that  happened 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  to 
which  small  sovereign  state  I  was  also 
accredited  as  American  minister. 

The  existence  and  status  of  Luxem- 
bourg in  Europe  before  the  war  are  not 
universally  understood  in  America,  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  say  a  few  words  about 
it.  The  grand  duchy  is  a  tiny  indepen- 
dent country,  about  i,ooo  square  miles 
of  lovely  hifls  and  dales  and  table-lands, 
clothed  with  noble  woods,  watered  by 
clear  streams,  and  inhabited  by  about 
250,000  people  of  undoubted  German 
stock  and  of  equally  undoubted  French 
sympathies.  The  land  lies  in  the  form  of 
a  northward-pointing  triangle  between 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  France.  The 
sovereign  is  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie 
Adelheid  (of  Nassau),  a  beautiful,  sincere, 
high-spirited  girl  w^ho  succeeded  to  the 
crown  on  her  father's  death.  The  practi- 
cal governor  for  twenty-five  years  was 
the  Minister-President  Paul  Eyschen,  an 
astute  statesman  and  a  devoted  patriot, 
who  nursed  his  httle  country  in  his  arms 
like  a  baby  and  brought  it  to  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  and  contentment. 

Like  Belgium,  Luxembourg  was  a  neu- 
tralized country — the  former  by  the 
Treaty  of  1831;  the  latter  by  the  Treaty 
of  1867;  both  treaties  were  signed  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Great  Powers.  But 
there  was  a  distinct  difference  between 
the  tw^o  neutralities.  That  of  Belgium 
was  an  armed  neutrality;  her  forts  and 
her  military  forces  were  left  to  her.  That 
of  Luxembourg  was  a  disarmed  neutral- 
ity; her  only  fortress  was  dismantled  and 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  her  army  was 
reduced  and  limited  to  one  company  of 
gendarmes  and  one  company  of  infantry. 
Thus  Belgium  had  the  right,  the  duty, 
and  the  power  to  resist  if  her  territory 
were  violated  by  the  armed  forces  of  a 
belligerent.  But  Luxembourg  was  made 
powerless  to  resist;  she  could  only  pro- 
test. Remember  this  when  you  consider 
the  fates  which  fell  on  the  two  countries. 
Remember  how  the  proud  and  indepen- 
dent little  duchy  must  have  felt  before- 
hand, standing  without  a  weapon  between 
two  strong,  jealous  neighbors. 

It  was  in  February  or  early  in  March, 
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1914,  that  the  Grand  Duchess  sent  out 
an  invitation  to  the  diplomatic  corps  to 
attend  a  court  function.  We  all  went 
gladly  because  of  the  pleasantness  of  the 
land  and  the  good  hospitality  of  the  pal- 
ace. There  were  separate  audiences  with 
Her  Royal  Highness  in  the  morning,  a 
big  luncheon  given  by  the  cabinet  and 
the  city  authorities  at  noon,  a  state  dinner 
in  the  old  Spanish  palace  at  night,  and 
after  that  a  gala  concert.  It  was  then 
that  the  incident  occurred.  I  had  heard 
in  the  town  that  thirty  military  officers 
from  the  German  garrison  at  Trier,  a  few 
miles  away  on  the  border,  were  coming, 
invited  or  self-invited,  to  the  concert,  and 
the  Luxembourgers  did  not  like  the  idea 
at  all.  Well,  the  Germans  came  in  a 
body,  some  of  them  courteous  and  affa- 
ble, the  others  stiff,  wooden,  high-chinned, 
and  staring — distinctly  a  foreign  group. 
They  were  tactless  enough  to  propose 
staying  over  the  next  day.  A  big  crowd 
of  excited  Luxembourgers  filled  the 
streets  in  the  morning  and  gave  every 
sign  of  extreme  dissatisfaction.  ''What 
were  these  Prussian  soldiers  doing  there  ? 
Had  they  come  to  spy  out  the  land  and 
the  city  in  preparation  for  an  invasion? 
Was  there  a  stray  Prince  or  Duke  among 
them  who  wanted  to  marry  the  Grand 
Duchess?  The  music  was  over.  These 
Kriegs-Herren  had  better  go  home  at  once 
— at  once,  did  they  understand?"  Yes, 
they  understood,  and  they  went  by  the 
next  train,  which  took  them  to  Trier  in 
an  hour. 

It  was  a  very  trivial  affair.  But  it 
seemed  to  throw  some  light  on  the  men- 
tality of  the  German  army.  It  also  made 
me  reflect  upon  the  state  of  mind  of  this 
little  unarmed  country  living  next  door 
to  the  big  military  machine  and  directly 
on  the  open  way  to  France.  Yet  we  all 
laughed  and  joked  about  the  incident  on 
the  way  back  to  Holland  in  the  train. 
Only  the  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Belgian  ministers  were  not  with  us,  for 
these  countries  have  separate  missions  in 
Luxembourg. 

At  The  Hague  everything  pursued  its 
tranquil  course  as  usual.  Golf  set  in. 
The  tulips  bloomed  in  a  sea  of  splendor. 
I  strove  at  the  footless  task  of  promoting 
the  third  peace  conference.  It  was  not 
until  the  season  of  Pentecost,  19 14,  that 


I  went  to  Luxembourg  again,  intending 
to  gather  material  for  a  report  on  the 
flourishing  steel  industry  there,  which  had 
developed  some  new  processes,  and  to  get 
a  little  trout-fishing  on  the  side.  During 
that  pleasant  journey  two  things  hap- 
pened which  opened  my  eyes. 

The  first  was  at  a  luncheon  which 
Prime  Minister  Eyschen  gave  me.  It 
was  a  friendly  foursome :  our  genial  host ; 
the  German  Minister,  Von  B. ;  the  French 
Minister,  M.;  and  myself.  Mr.  Ey- 
schen's  wine-cellar  was  famous,  and  his 
old  Luxembourg  cook  was  a  wonder;  she 
served  a  repast  which  made  us  linger  at 
table  for  three  hours.  The  conversation 
rambled  everywhere,  and  there  were  no 
chains  or  padlocks  on  it.  It  was  in 
French,  English,  and  German,  but  mostly 
in  French.  One  remark  has  stuck  in  my 
memory  ever  since.  Mr.  Eyschen  said 
to  me:  "You  have  heard  of  the  famous 
^ Ltixembourger  Loch'?  It  is  the  easiest 
military  road  between  Germany  and 
France."  Then  he  continued  with  great 
good  humor  to  the  two  gentlemen  at  the 
ends  of  the  table:  "Perhaps  one  of  your 
two  countries  may  march  an  army 
through  it  before  long,  and  we  certainly 
cannot  stop  you."  Then  he  turned  to 
Herr  von  B.,  still  smiling:  "Most  likely 
it  will  be  your  country,  Excellenz  I  But 
please  remember,  for  the  last  ten  years 
we  have  made  our  mining  concessions  and 
contracts  so  that  they  will  hold,  whatever 
happens.  And  we  have  spent  the  great- 
est part  of  our  national  income  on  our 
roads.  You  can't  roll  them  up  and  carry 
them  off  in  your  pocket ! "  Of  course  we 
all  laughed.  But  it  was  serious.  Two 
months  later  the  French  minister  had  to 
make  a  quick  and  quiet  flight  along  one 
of  those  very  roads. 

A  couple  of  days  after  the  luncheon,  at 
the  beginning  of  June,  I  saw  a  curious 
confirmation  of  Eyschen's  hint.  Having 
gone  just  over  the  German  border  for  a 
bit  of  angling,  I  was  following  a  very 
lovely  little  river  full  of  trout  and  gray- 
ling. With  me  were  two  or  three  Luxem- 
bourgers and  as  many  Germans,  to 
whom  fishing  with  the  fly — fine  and  far 
off — was  a  new  and  curious  sight.  Along 
the  east  bank  of  the  stream  ran  one  of 
the  strategic  railways  of  Germany,  from 
Koln  to  Trier.     All  day  long  innumerable 
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trains  rolled  southward  along  that  line, 
and  every  train  was  packed  with  soldiers 
in  field-gray — their  cheerful,  stolid  bullet- 
heads  stuck  out  of  all  the  windows. 
"Why  so  many  soldiers,"  I  asked,  "and 
where  are  they  all  going?"  "Ach!"  re- 
plied my  German  companions,  "it  is 
Pfingstferien  (Pentecost  vacation),  and 
they  are  sent  a  changing  of  scene  and 
air  to  get."  My  Luxembourg  friends 
laughed.  "Yes,  yes,"  they  said.  "That 
is  it.  Trier  has  a  splendid  climate  for 
soldiers.  The  situation  is  kollossal  for 
that!" 

When  we  passed  through  the  hot  and 
dusty  little  city  it  was  simply  swarming 
with  the  field-gray  ones — thousands  upon 
thousands  of  them — new  barracks  every- 
where; parks  of  artillery;  mountains  of 
munitions  and  military  stores.  It  was 
a  veritable  base  of  operation,  ready  for 
war. 

Now  the  point  is  that  Trier  is  just 
seven  miles  from  Wasserbillig  on  the 
Luxembourg  frontier,  the  place  where 
the  armed  German  forces  entered  the 
neutral  land  on  August  2,  1914. 

The  government  and  the  "grande 
armee"  of  the  Grand  Duchess  protested. 
But — well,  did  you  ever  see  a  wren  resist 
an  eagle?  The  motor- van  (not  the  pri- 
vate car  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  as  rumor 
has  said,  but  just  an  ordinary  panier-d- 
salade),  which  was  drawn  up  across  the 
road  to  the  capital,  was  rolled  into  the 
ditch.  The  mighty  host  of  invaders,  hav- 
ing long  been  ready,  marched  triumph- 
antly into  the  dismantled  fortress,  and 
along  their  smooth,  unlawful  way  to 
France.  I  had  caught,  in  June,  angling 
along  the  little  river,  a  passing  glimpse 
of  the  preparation  for  that  march. 

But  what  about  things  on  the  French 
side  of  the  border  in  that  same  week  of 
June,  1914?  W^ell,  I  can  only  tell  what 
I  saw.  Returning  to  Holland  by  way  of 
Paris,  I  saw  no  soldiers  in  the  trains, 
only  a  few  scattered  members  of  the  local 
garrisons  at  the  railway  stations,  not  a 
man  in  arms  within  ten  kilometres  of  the 
frontier.  It  seemed  as  if  France  slept 
quietly  at  the  southern  edge  of  Luxem- 
bourg, believing  that  the  solemn  treaty, 
which  had  made  Germany  respect  the 
neutrality  of  that  little  land  even  in  the 
war  of  1870,  still  held  good  to  safeguard 


her  from  a  treacherous  attack  in  the  rear, 
through  a  peaceful  neighbor's  garden. 
Longwy^ — the  poor,  old-fashioned  fortress 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  France — had 
hardly  enough  guns  for  a  big  rabbit- 
shoot,  and  hardly  enough  garrison  to  man 
the  guns.  The  conquering  Crown  Prince 
afterward  took  it  almost  as  easily  as  a 
boy  steals  an  apple  from  an  unprotected 
orchard.  It  was  the  first  star  in  his 
diadem  of  glory.  But  Verdun,  though 
near  by,  was  not  the  second. 

From  this  little  journey  I  went  home 
to  The  Hague  with  the  clear  conviction 
that  one  nation  in  Europe  was  ready  for 
war,  and  wanted  war,  and  intended  war 
on  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  But 
when  would  that  be  ?  Not  even  the  most 
truculent  government  could  well  venture 
a  bald  declaration  of  hostilities  without 
some  plausible  pretext,  some  ostensible 
ground  of  quarrel.  WTierewasit?  There 
was  none  in  sight.  Of  course  the  danger 
of  a  homicidal  crisis  in  the  insanity  of 
armaments  was  always  there.  And  of 
course  the  ambition  of  Germany  for  "a 
place  in  the  sun"  was  as  coldly  fierce  as 
ever.  The  Pan-Germanists  were  impa- 
tient. But  they  could  hardly  proclaim 
war  without  saying  what  place  and  whose 
place  they  wanted.  Nor  was  there  any 
particular  grievance  on  which  they  could 
stand  as  a  colorable  ground  of  armed  con- 
flict. The  Kaiser  had  prepared  for  war, 
no  doubt.  The  argument  and  justifi- 
cation of  war  as  the  means  of  spreadmg 
the  German  Kidtiir  were  in  the  Potsdam 
mind.  But  the  concrete  and  definite 
occasion  of  war  was  lacking.  How  long 
would  that  lack  hold  off  the  storm? 
Could  the  precarious  peace  be  main- 
tained until  measures  to  enforce  and  pro- 
tect it  by  common  consent  could  be  tak- 
en? 

These  questions  were  answered  with 
dreadful  suddenness.  The  curtain  which 
had  half-concealed  the  scene  went  up  with 
a  rush,  and  the  missing  occasion  of  war 
was  revealed  in  the  flash  of  a  pistol. 


IV 


On  June  28,  1914,  the  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand,  heir  apparent  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  crowns,  and  his  wife,  the 
Duchess   of   Hohenburg,    were   shot   to 
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death  in  the  street  at  Serajevo,  the  cap-  hours  for  an  unqualified,  complete  accep- 

ital  of  the  annexed  provinces  of  Bosnia  tance. 

and  Herzegovina,  to  which  they  were  Russia  promptly  declared  that  she 
paying  a  visit  of  ceremony.  The  news  would  not  object  to  the  punishment  of 
of  this  murder  filled  all  thoughtful  people  Servians  for  any  proved  offense,  but  that 
in  Europe  with  horror  and  dismay.  It  she  must  defend  the  territorial  integrity 
was  a  dark  and  sinister  crime.  The  and  independence  of  Servia.  Italy  and 
Crown  Prince  and  his  wife  had  not  been  France  suggested  an  extension  of  time  for 
perso7i(B  gratcB  with  the  Viennese  court,  the  answer.  France  and  Russia  advised 
but  the  brutal  manner  of  their  taking  off  Servia  to  make  a  general  acceptance  of 
aroused  the  anger  of  the  people.  Ven-  the  ultimatum.  She  did  so  in  her  reply 
geance  was  called  for.  The  two  wretched  of  the  25th,  reserving  demand  No.  5, 
murderers  were  Austrian  subjects,  but  which  she  said  she  did  not  understand, 
they  were  Servian  sympathizers,  and  in  and  offering  to  submit  that  point,  or  the 
some  kind  of  connection  with  a  society  whole  matter,  to  the  tribunal  at  The 
called  Narodna  Obrana,  whose  avowed  Hague.  Austria  had  instructed  her  min- 
object  was  to  work  for  a  ''Greater  Servia,"  ister  at  Belgrade  to  reject  anything  but  a 
including  the  southern  Slavic  provinces  categorical  submission  to  the  ultimatum, 
of  Austria.  The  government  of  Austria-  When  the  Servian  reply  was  handed  to 
Hungary,  having  conducted  a  secret  in-  him  he  said  that  it  was  not  good  enough, 
quiry,  declared  that  it  had  proofs  that  demanded  his  passports,  and  left  the  capi- 
the  instructions  and  the  weapons  for  the  tal  within  half  an  hour.  Germany,  vow- 
crime  came  from  Servia.  On  the  other  ing  that  she  had  no  knowledge  of  the  text 
hand,  it  has  not  been  denied  that  the  of  the  Austrian  note  before  it  was  pre- 
Ser\  ian  Minister  at  Vienna  had  con-  sented  and  had  not  influenced  its  contents 
veyed  a  warning  to  the  government  there,  (which  seems  incredible,  as  I  shall  show 
a  week  before  the  ceremonial  visit  to  later),  nevertheless  announced  that  she 
Serajevo,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  approved  and  would  support  it. 
wise  to  give  the  visit  up,  as  there  were  Verily  this  was  "miching  mallecho,"  as 
grounds  for  believing  that  an  assassina-  Hamlet  says.  It  meant  mischief.  Aus- 
tion  had  been  planned.  We  knew  little  tria  was  inflexible  in  her  purpose  to  make 
or  nothing  of  all  this  at  the  time,  in  The  war  on  Servia.  Russia's  warning  that  in 
Hague.  Anxiously  we  waited  for  light  such  a  case  she  could  not  stand  aside  and 
under  the  black  cloud.  It  came  like  see  a  kindred  small  nation  subjugated, 
lightning  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  note  and  her  appeals  for  arbitration  or  four- 
to  Servia  of  July  23,  19 14.  power  mediation,  which  Great  Britain, 

It  was  made  pubhc  the  next  day.     I  France,  and  Italy  supported,  were  disre- 

remember    coming    home    that    evening  garded.     Behind  Austria  stood  Germany, 

from   a  motor-drive    through    the  dead  proud,   menacing,   armed   to   the   teeth, 

cities  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.     Taking  up  the  ready  for  attack,  supporting  if  not  insti- 

newspaper  in  the  quiet  library,  I  read  the  gating  the  relentless  Austrian  purpose, 

note.     The  paper  dropped  from  my  hand.  Something  vast  and  very  evil  was  impend- 

and  I  said  to  my  son:  "That  means  an  ing  over  the  world, 

immense  war.     God  knows  how  far  it  wiU  That  was  our  conviction  at  The  Hague 

go  and  how  long  it  will  last."  in  the  fateful  week  from  July  24  to  August 

This  Austrian  ultimatum  was  so  severe  i,  1914.     We  who  stood  outside  the  secret 

in  matter  and  in  manner  as  to  justify  the  councils  of  the  Central  Powers  were  both 

comment  of  Sir  Edward  Grey:  "Never  bewildered  and  dismayed.     Could  it  be 

have  I  seen  one  state  address  to  another  that  Europe   of  the    twentieth    century 

independent  state  a  document  of  so  for-  was  to  be  thrust  back  into  the  ancient 

midable  a  character."     It  not  only  die-  barbarism  of  a  general  war ?     It  was  like 

tated  a  public  confession  of  guilt;  it  also  a  dreadful   nightmare.     There  was   the 

made  a  series  of  ten  sweeping  demands  on  head  of  the  huge  dragon,  crested,  fanged, 

Servia,  one  of  which  (No.  5)  seemed  to  clad  in  glittering  scales,  poised  above  the 

imply  a  surrender  of  independent  sov-  world  and  ready  to  strike.     We  were  be- 

ereignty;  and  it  allowed  only  forty-eight  numbed  and  terrified.     There  was  noth- 
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ing  that  we  could  do.  The  monstrous 
thing  advanced,  but  even  while  we  shud- 
dered we  could  not  *make  ourselves  feel 
that  it  was  real.  It  had  the  vague- 
ness and  the  horrid  pressure  of  a  bad 
dream. 

If  it  seemed  dreamlike  to  us,  so  near  at 
hand,  how  could  the  people  in  America, 
three  thousand  miles  away,  feel  its  reality 
or  grasp  its  meaning  ?  They  could  not  do 
it  then,  and  many  of  them  have  not  done 
it  yet. 

But  we  who  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sea  were  suddenly  and  rudely  awak- 
ened to  know  that  the  bad  dream  was 
all  too  real.  On  July  28  Austria  de- 
clared war  on  Servia.  On  the  29th  Rus- 
sia ordered  a  partial  mobilization  of 
troops  on  the  Austrian  frontier.  On  the 
30th  the  Austrian  troops  entered  Servia 
and  bombarded  Belgrade.  On  the  31st 
Austria  and  Russia  ordered  a  general 
mobilization. 

Then  Germany,  already  coiled,  struck. 

On  August  I  Germany  declared  war 
on  Russia.  On  the  2d  Germany  invaded 
Luxembourg  and  France.  On  the  3d 
Germany  declared  war  on  France.     On 


the  4th  Germany  invaded  Belgium,  in 
violation  of  her  solemn  treaty.  On  the 
6th  Great  Britain,  having  given  warning 
to  the  Kaiser  that  she  meant  to  keep  her 
promise  to  protect  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium, formally  accepted  a  state  of  war 
with  Germany,  the  invader. 

So  the  storm-signs,  foreshadowed  in 
fair  weather,  were  fulfilled  in  tempest, 
more  vast  and  cruel  than  the  world  had 
ever  known. 

The  Barabbas  of  war  was  preferred  to 
the  Christ  of  righteous  judgment. 

The  hope  of  an  enduring  peace  through 
justice  receded  and  grew  dim.  We  knew 
that  it  could  not  be  rekindled  until  the 
ruthless  military  power  of  Germany,  that 
had  denied  and  rejected  it,  was  defeated 
and  brought  to  repentance. 

Thus  those  who  loved  true  peace — 
peace  with  equal  security  for  small  and 
great  nations,  peace  with  law  protecting 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  peace  with 
power  to  defend  itself  against  assault — 
were  forced  to  fight  for  it  or  give  it  up 
forever. 

Sylvanora, 
July  19,  1917. 


[Dr.  van  Dyke's  second  article,  "  The  Were- Wolf  is  Out,"  in  the  October  number.] 


TO   THE    BELOVED    OF    ONE    DEAD 


By  Arthur  Davison  Ficke 

The  sunlight  shall  not  easily  seem  fair 
To  you  again, 

Kno^^ng  the  hand  that  once  amid  your  hair 
Did  stray  so  maddeningly 
Now  listlessly 
Is  beaten  into  mire  by  summer  rain. 

The  spirit  has  its  sanctities  in  death — 
But  the  bright  clay 

Knows  naught  of  recompense.     And  the  swift  breath 
That  in  some  darkened  place 
Once  swept  your  face — 
What  shall  sublime  that  memory  away? 

He  died  amid  the  thunders  of  great  war; 
His  glory  cries 

Even  now  across  the  lands;  perhaps  his  star 
Shall  shine  forever.  .  .  . 
But  for  you,  never 
His  wild  white  body  and  his  thirsting  eyes. 


MY  DE/^R   LITTLE    MACKIE 

dad    ha-s  ever  written,  you. ^ isn't  ii  ^ 


APRIL  27.   1917 

This-    is   the     First     letter     your' 

]  made    th^se-   pictures 
y  For  you,  so 

you  could  see 
some  op  ihe 
things     I    ha,Vo 
ieeiTL    doing 
V     over  h&TQ    vvhere 
thQ.   Wa,ri5. 

r^-    .-- 

15   your  dad    in, 


how  brave 


iches.  ^ee' 
h.e    looks  1 

No.  3.  13  how 

we  comG  ma.rch.- 
mg  out    of  the 

commun}ca.tion, 

^trenches    a.?^ 
night  .      Papa- 
is   aiwayj  iead- 
ing  the  .'Single 

-.file  —  coming 
out.  ^ 

No  3    is  dad 

in  becd  in  one 

of    the  iove/y 

hillots     of 

Jrance.    Look 

at  aJl  th&nice 
things    to  ea.t 
that    he's  left      , 

untouched:  a  dixey  op  f-ea  ^  he^ns, 
jam  and  corned  beef  I  Yes;  poor 
daddy   h^sa.  nawPuIl  h^eUy  ache 

^^^    ^^lifh"^^     or    ii,,;,^    thejr^at'ter 
^^itn   him  . 


and 


THE   ABOVE   ILLUSTRATED   LETTER   WAS   WRITTEN   BY   A   SOLDIER-ARTIST  WHO   WORKED   HIS  PASSAGE 


The  follow'ing  letter  was  written  just  before  the  artist  was  wounded  and  sent  back 
to  the  base  hospital: 

"...  Just  a  bit  of  a  note  to  tell  you  where  I  am.  I  have  been  *up  the  Line'  for  the  past  few  days; 
and  its  rather  nice,  too.  There's  a  thundering  big  battle  raging  not  far  from  here,  and  last  night  and 
three  nights  ago,  we  were  within  less  than  a  mile  of  it,  on  a  working  party. 

"  I  am  sure  that  when  the  World  was  Created,  the  spectacle  was  nothing  compared  to  what  I  saw, 
and  heard,  these  two  nights. 
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No.  -f  show3  your 
<3(3Ld.     bein^  ru.'sh(:^d.  in 
^---^     an  amba/arice  to   a    A'ne 
hospital  where"  a    iot  ojT  nice 
doctor>5   wJJ?    teil  him   th^TG  JS 
v;^'  nothijT^    the      -   ff  ma.thGr 
y^iih   him  '*' 


No  5.     Papa     has 
his  first     bath     in 
five     w^eks 


No. 6.  Dad.   in  a.  reai    i^eci 
5nd   a"  rea-I  ^^JJ^i    to   do  a?Z  sorts 
oP  things   io -rnahe     Jjfe  pleasant 
tor    him.  Jslo.  y,s  da.cLcly 

walking  a-hout   weeks  Sifherw-ard. 
in  a.  pretty  blue   suit  and   an. 
adors-ble-  T-G'd.  ti<B . 

And  No.  8  JS  the  v/-3.y  he>  looks 
noY>^.  Qho^Ar  thcso  p'lctar&s  t:o 
dear  little 3 rother  a-nd  dear  Mamma.  3.n.d  ^jVe 
^y  lov<^  to  ^11  of  t}iem  ,  With  the  gr^atG^st 
oP ^reat  .]ove     frc^m.    ybur  JDad. 


-?P99   P^c 


^^r^-r^^^^^" 


TO  ENXLAND   ON   A   HORSE-TRANSPORT   AND   ENLISTED   IN    LONDON    AT   THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    W.VR. 


"  There's  nothing  to  frighten  a  fellow — it's  all  far  too  big  and  splendid  for  that.  I  wish  you  could 
experience  it  for  a  few  minutes.  This  ^Man-made  storm  surpasses  Nature's  feeble  efforts  to  such  an 
extent  you  would  laugh  at  anything  she  does  in  the  way  of  a  disturbance  afterward,  I  fancy. 

"  As  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  I  expect  to  return  to  England  shortly — if  I  don't  go  to  Heaven, 
or  some  other  place,  before. 

"  How  are  you  and  the  bo^-s?     Write  me  at  the  following  address 

"  You  see,  of  course,  I'm  now  out  of  the  30th  and  in  the  23rd.  *B.  E.  F. '  means,  as  I  suppose  you 
know,  British  Expeditionary  Force.  »  .  ," 
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GOLDEN    FRAGMENTS 
By  George  E.  Woodberry 

"thou  creative  silence  strange!" 

Hath  the  lily  breathed  to  the  root 

What  stars  from  it  shall  shoot? 
What  bloom  life  hath  in  its  fragrant  hour, 

Hath  the  seed  told  the  flower? 
Hath  the  dark  whispered  to  the  sun 

What  heaven  shall  be  when  day  is  done?- 
Thou  Creative  Silence  strange, 

Dumbly  bear  us,  change  through  change ! 

THE    EBB 

Like  echoing  cliffs  above  my  blood 
My  senses  are;  with  passion  roars 
The  ear,  eyes  darken, — life's  abud ! 
But  when  love  ebbs, — i^gean  shores 
Sorrow  not  so  when  the  sea's  flood 
Back  on  the  sea's  heart  pours. 

THE    CHEAT 

When  my  tiny  hands  would  hold 

Sticks  and  straw,  they  turned  to  gold. 

Life  reverses  fairy  law. 

The  wealth  I  hold  turns  sticks  and  straw. 

'Tis  a  cheat,  whichever  way. 

Boy  or  man,  with  gold  we  play. 

VALE  ! 

Rear  who  will  a  marble  pile ! 

Of  death  I  know  but  this: 
No  rising  sun  gives  back  thy  smile. 

No  darkness  yields  thy  kiss. 

THE    STATUE 

All  flawed  in  beauty,  shorn  of  fate, 
Deep  droops  yon  statue,  sad  at  heart; 

Some  Greek  isle  hides  his  lovely  mate. 
And  robs  his  form  of  perfect  art. 

THE   ONYX 

Love,  the  sexton,  from  the  sod 
Gave  me  this  onyx;  prize  it,  you; 

A  carven  Eros,  graved  ''Adieu!" — 
Who  breaks  the  image,  finds  the  god. 
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HARPOONING    DEVILFISH 

BY   THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

Illustrations  from  photographs  by  Russell  J.  Coles 


jT  the  end  of  July,  1908,  Mr. 
Russell  Jordan  Coles,  by 
vocation  a  tobacco-dealer 
of  Danville,  Virginia,  and 
by  avocation  a  sportsman 
and  field  naturalist — es- 
pecially an  ichthyologist — was  at  Cape 
Lookout,  North  Carolina.  A  hea\y  gale 
blew  up  and  several  vessels  were  partly 
wrecked.  The  life-sa\dng  crew  of  the  Cape 
Lookout  Station,  although  hampered  by 
an  antiquated  and  outworn  equipment, 
did  everything  possible  to  save  them. 
However,  despite  their  gallantry  and  ef- 
forts, one  of  the  vessels — the  John  Swann 
— would  have  been  abandoned  and  have 
become  a  wreck  had  not  Coles  been  in  the 
harbor.  He  was  aboard  his  hired  boat, 
and  he  called  for  volunteers  and  put  out 
to  the  rescue.  The  captain  and  owner  of 
the  boat,  Charles  Willis,  and  five  other 
men  accompanied  him.  They  were  able 
to  rescue  the  vessel  after  a  very  exhaust- 
ing and  dangerous  struggle. 

Coles  was  much  impressed  by  the  poor- 
ness of  the  equipment  of  the  life-saving 
station  and  the  neglect  with  which  it 
had  been  treated  by  the  government — 
unfortunately  the  life-sa\dng  service,  of 
which  there  is  nothing  an  American 
should  feel  more  proud,  has  little  political 
influence  and  is  sometimes  shamefully 
overlooked.  Coles  found  that  the  sena- 
tors and  congressmen  of  the  neighbor- 
hood had  been  either  indifferent  to,  or 
unable  to  help  in,  the  matter.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  would  write  to  the  Presi- 
dent direct.  Everybody  assured  him  that 
his  letter  would  receive  no  attention ;  but, 
having  been  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
the  dangerous  game  of  the  sea,  he  was  not 
much  afraid  of  politicians  on  land,  and  he 
wrote  direct  to  the  President  forthwith. 
Within  less  than  a  week  he 'received  a 
communication  from  the  President  that 
he  had  taken  up  the  matter.  In  the  same 
mail  came  a  communication  from  the  gen- 
eral superijQtendent  of  the  life-saving  sex- 


vice  stating  that  he  had  been  directed  to 
see  that  the  shortcomings  were  at  once 
made  good.  Within  sixty  days  the  short- 
comings were  made  good;  and  the  de- 
voted, uncomplaining,  stalwart  men  of 
the  life-saving  station,  who  so  willingly 
risked  their  lives  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  were,  thanks  to  Coles,  given 
the  equipment  necessary  to  put  their  ef- 
forts on  the  highest  plane  of  efficiency. 

I  was  the  President  in  question.  The 
incident  passed  wholly  from  my  mind. 
Early  in  the  fall  of  19 16  I  came  across 
Coles's  account  of  his  extraordinary  ex- 
periences in  securing  with  harpoon  and 
lance  the  big  manta,  or  de^'ilfish,  of  the 
Gulf  and  South  Atlantic,  for  the  American 
Museum.  KilUng  devilfish  with  the  har- 
poon and  the  lance  had  always  appealed 
to  me  as  a  fascinating  sport,  since  as  a  boy 
I  had  read  Elliott's  account  of  it  in  his 
"Field  Sports  of  South  Carolina";  but 
nothing  I  had  ever  read  approached  in  ex- 
citement and  scientific  interest  Coles's 
really  noteworthy  article.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  man  who,  in  addition  to  being  a 
successful  hunter  of  the  big  game  of  the 
sea,  was  also  engrossed  in  their  study  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  biologist.  I  entered 
into  correspondence  ^ith  him.  He  re- 
membered the  life-saving  incident  which  I 
had  forgotten.  The  result  was  an  invita- 
tion to  me  to  come  down  the  following 
spring  for  a  month's  work  with  the  har- 
poon and  the  lance  off  the  coast  of  south- 
western Florida. 

At  the  last  moment  the  German  sub- 
marine campaign  stirred  our  dulled  na- 
tional conscience  to  the  point  of  rendering 
necessary  a  special  session  of  Congress  on 
April  2.  I  was  not  willing  to  be  absent 
when  Congress  assembled,  and  as  this 
would  cut  down  the  trip  to  a  week  I  noti- 
fied Coles  that  it  was  not  worth  while  go- 
ing. But  Coles  telegraphed  in  response 
that  his  arrangements  were  such  that  he 
was  confident  that  we  could  make  our  trip 
successful  in  a  week.    Later  he  told  me 
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that  if  I  would  come  as  agreed — leaving 
New  York  on  March  23 — by  "thirty-five 
mmutes  of  nine"  (as  he  phrased  it)  on 
Monday  the  26th  I  would  have  killed 
my  devilfish.  I  did  not  believe  that 
his  optimism  could  be  warranted.  But  it 
was  warranted;  being  based  on  a  first- 
hand field  familiarity  with  the  habits  of 
the  big  game  of  the  sea  which  we  were 
after,  and  by  his  justified  belief  in  the 
thoroughgoing  nature  of  the  preparations 
that  he  had  made,  and  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  trained  men  upon  whom  he  relied  and 
whom  he  had  brought  together  for  the  ex- 
pedition. It  is  really  an  extraordinary 
thing;  but  exactly  six  minutes  before  the 
precise  minute  he  had  prophesied  I  struck 
the  death-blow  with  the  spade-lance  into 
my  first  dexdlfish,  after  having  harpooned 
it  eleven  minutes  before.  Fifty  minutes 
later  I  struck,  and  killed  in  twenty-six 
minutes,  a  larger  devilfish — indeed  a 
devilfish  of  a  size  which  two  years  before 
scientists  beheved  to  be  non-existent, 
and  second  only  to  the  largest  of  which 
we  have  authenic  record — that  killed  by 
Coles  two  years  previously  and  now  in 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, New  York. 

We  reached  Punta  Gorda,  Florida,  at 
midday  of  March  25,  191 7.  That  after- 
noon we  boarded  one  of  the  Punta  Gorda 
Fish  Company's  small  steamboats  and 
went  down  through  bays  and  sounds  to 
where,  off  the  eastern  side  of  Captiva  Isl- 
and, we  found  our  camp.  It  was  afloat, 
consisting  of  a  one-room  house  aboard  a 
flat  scow.  The  boat  was  about  fifty  feet 
by  twenty,  the  house  occupying  all  except 
a  small  space  at  the  stern  and  another 
small  space  at  the  bow.  We  bunked, 
cooked,  and  lived  comfortably  in  the  one 
room.  Our  party  consisted  of  seven,  all 
told:  Coles,  myself,  Coles's  private  secre- 
tary A.  A.  Rice  from  Danville,  and  the 
four  veteran  companions  of  his  previous 
expeditions  who  were  to  help  us  in  actual 
chase  of  the  devilfish. 

These  four  men,  who  composed  the  ac- 
tual crew,  were  Americans  of  a  kind  that 
we  like  to  regard  as  typical — the  type  wel- 
come to  the  soul  that  has  become  heart- 
sick over  the  moral  degeneracy  impUed 
in  the  decadent  sentimentaHty  of  profes- 
sional pacifism  and  the  revolting  and 
sordid  grossness  of  its  ally  materialism. 


All  four  were  professional  fishermen, 
averaging  fifty  years  of  age.  They  were 
alert,  weather-beaten  men  who  all  their 
lives  long  had  wrought  their  livelihood 
by  hard  and  hazardous  labor  on  the  sea. 
They  were  quiet,  hard-working,  self-re- 
liant, utterly  fearless.  They  had  been 
trained  by  Coles  until  they  were  as  letter- 
perfect  in  harpooning  devilfish  as  in  work- 
ing their  light  craft  in  a  gale.  Three  came 
from  North  Carolina,  being  natives  of 
IMorehead  City.  Of  these,  tall  Captain 
Charley  Willis  had  been  Coles's  boat  com- 
panion for  twelve  years,  was  equally  at 
home  with  sails  and  a  gasolene-engine, 
and  was  a  natural  leader  of  men.  He  was 
a  skilled  two-handed  harpooner.  Little 
Roland  Phillips  had  worked  in  Charley's 
crew  for  nearly  thirty  years  as  second  in 
command.  He  was  as  hard  as  iron  and 
as  quick  as  a  cat,  a  skilled  two-handed 
harpooner  and  an  extraordinary  lookout. 
Nothing  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  escaped 
his  eyes.  He  interpreted  with  instant 
sureness  every  swirl  or  stain  on  the  water 
and  every  dim  shadow  beneath  it.  Tall, 
silent  Mart  Lewis  had  served  under 
Charley  for  some  fifteen  years;  he  was 
fisherman,  engineer,  cook — a  first-class 
all-around  man. 

jSIart  had  orginally  been  trained  in  sea- 
manship under  the  fourth  member  of  our 
crew.  Captain  Jack  McCann,  who  was 
born  on  the  south  Florida  keys.  He  was 
a  little  man,  quiet-mannered  and  steel- 
eyed,  whose  reputation  was  that  of  being 
gentle  with  all  well-behaved  people  and 
dangerous  to  all  others.  For  over  thirty 
years  he  has  fished  along  the  Gulf  and 
South  Atlantic  coasts,  usually  beginning 
the  season  with  a  crew  of  raw  men  and 
boys  whom  at  the  end  of  the  season  he 
has  turned  into  finished  fishermen. 
There  are  hundreds  of  high-class  native 
fishermen  scattered  along  a  thousand 
miles  of  coast-line  who  owe  their  original 
training  to  Captain  Jack,  At  least  half 
of  the  men  whom  Coles  has  had  in  his 
crews  at  Morehead  City  during  the  last 
twenty  years  were  trained  by  Captain 
Jack.  In  addition  to  being  a  veteran  pro- 
fessional fisherman  he  possessed  an  ex- 
cellent working  knowledge  of  the  botany 
and  conchology  of  south  Florida,  always 
mentioning  the  different  plants  and  shell- 
fish by  their  scientific  names.     Fish  he 
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looked  upon  as  a  purely  commercial  prop- 
osition, but  he  was  a  keen  and  accurate 
observer,  and  was  able  to  give  information 
of  value  about  the  life  histories  of  the 
creatures  of  the  deep. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  find 
four  better  men  for  their  work,  nor  four 


We  had  a  half-dozen  harpoons  with  us. 
(By  the  way,  "harpoon"  is  a  term  not 
used  by  those  who  use  the  weapon  itself 
— it  is  called  the  "iron.")  The  harpoon 
consists  of  a  wooden  handle  about  eight 
feet  long,  the  head  being  of  the  finest  steel, 
with  a  long  shank  of  very  soft  malleable 


The  Devilfishers  (successors  to  the  Buccaneers). 

Standing,  left  to  right :  Mart  Lewis,  Capt.  Jack  McCann,  Capt.  Charley  Willis,  Roland  Phillips,  Gus  Rice. 
Seated,  left  to  right:  Colonel  Roosevelt,  Russell  J.  Coles. 


better   companions,    from   every   stand- 
point, for  an  outing  of  this  character. 

The  morning  after  we  arrived  the  cook 
was  stirring  at  dawn.  Soon  after  sunrise 
we  started  in  the  heavy  launch  for  the 
devilfish  ground.  Roland  stood  forward 
as  lookout,  Captain  Jack  steered,  Charley 
was  working  on  the  harpoons,  iVIart  ran 
the  engine,  while  Coles  and  I  had  nothing 
to  do  until  we  sighted  the  devilfish.  We 
were  all  dressed  alike,  for  rough  work  in 
warm  weather — thin,  durable  blue  shirts 
and  trousers,  and  broad-brimmed  cab- 
bage-palm hats. 
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iron.  The  head,  or  "  shackle-iron,"  is  fast- 
ened to  the  end  of  the  iron  shank  by  a  fine 
steel  pin  on  which  it  pivots  freely ;  being 
kept  in  place  during  the  thrust  by  a 
wooden  pin  the  size  of  a  match  thrust 
through  a  small  hole,  and  fastening  the 
rear  of  the  steel  head  to  the  iron  shank. 
When  thrust  into  as  huge  and  tough  a 
creature  as  the  devilfish  the  harpoon, 
if  properly  hurled,  drives  deep  into  the 
body ;  the  plunge  of  the  stricken  monster 
puts  such  a  strain  on  the  barbed  head  as 
to  break  the  wooden  pin;  and  the  whole 
head,  which  is  eight  inches  long,  pivots 


Our  floating  camp. 


until  it  is  transverse  to  the  shank,  when, 
of  course,  it  will  endure  a  tremendous 
strain  before  drawing  out.  The  rush  of 
the  fish  bends  the  tough,  malleable  iron 
shank,  which  is  loosely  fixed  to  the  handle 
by  a  rope.  The  handle  usually  comes 
loose  during  the  fight  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  is  often  smashed.  The  rope  may  be 
run  through  a  groove  (or  with  a  thorough- 
ly trained  crew  through  the  bow-ring),  or 
it  may  have  at  its  end  a  drogue,  which  is 
tossed  overboard.  This  drogue  consists 
of  a  thick,  square  board,  with  a  stick 
through  the  middle,  to  one  end  of  which 
the  rope  is  attached,  so  that  the  flat  board 
offers  the  maximum  resistance  to  the 
water.  Dragged  at  the  end  of  a  thirty  or 
forty  foot  rope  the  drogue  so  hampers  and 
retards  the  quarry  that  after  a  while  it 
can  be  picked  up.  For  the  killing  a  lance 
is  the  weapon.  Of  lances  we  had  in  the 
launch  three,  one  of  which  was  an  ordi- 
nary whale-lance,  which  we  did  not  use, 
and  the  others  spade-lances  made  for 
Coles,  on  his  design,  by  a  New  Bedford 
whaling-smith,  who  also  made  his  irons 
for  him. 

Excepting  myself  every  man  aboard 
the  boat  was  a  veteran,  knowing  exactly 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  never  getting 
flustered  and  meeting  every  emergency 
with  cool  readiness.  To  men  of  experi- 
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ence  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in 
this  type  of  expedition  there  is  almost  as 
much  need  of  efficient  preparedness  in  ad- 
vance as  there  is  in  war  itself.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  big  element  of  luck;  but  this 
element  is  minimized  if  the  organizer  of 
the  expedition  knows  by  long  field  study 
the  habits  of  the  dangerous  game  of  the 
sea,  if  he  has  organized  and  trained  a 
group  of  hardy,  fearless,  and  resourceful 
men  for  the  actual  work  of  the  chase  and 
the  fight,  and  if  he  has  provided  in  ad- 
vance for  those  details — in  weapons  and 
in  management — which  it  is  so  easy  to 
overlook. 

Our  floating  camp  was  moored  on  the 
eastern  side  of  long,  narrow  Captiva  Isl- 
and, directly  west  of  which  lies  the  Mex- 
ican Gulf.  There  is  only  a  little  tide  here 
— about  eighteen  inches  or  so — but  this 
is  quite  enough  in  the  shoal  waters  of  the 
bays  to  make  a  real  difference  in  ease 
of  navigation.  Our  motor-boat  chugged 
southward  through  a  narrow,  winding 
passage  between  bright-green  banks.  Pal- 
mettos, and  graceful  cocoanut-palms  with 
fronds  which  waved  ceaselessly,  broke  the 
thick  growth  of  the  mangroves  which 
came  down  into  the  water.  The  number 
and  tameness  of  the  big  birds  showed 
what  protection  has  done  for  the  bird  life 
of  Florida  of  recent  years.     The  plumed 
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lesser  blue  herons,  and  more  rarely  the 
great  blue  heron  and  the  lovely  plumed 
white  egret,  perched  in  the  trees  or  flapped 
across  ahead  of  the  boat.  Shore  birds 
ran  along  the  beaches.  Parties  of  big 
terns  bleated  and  creaked  as  they  flew 
overhead.  Once  or  twice  we  saw  parties 
of  small  gulls  with  black  bills.  But 
much  the  most  noticeable  birds  were 
the  pelicans.  They  swam  in  midstream, 
they  stood  in  flocks  on  the  sand-bars,  and 
they  perched  on  the  dead  snags.  They 
seemed  to  be  abroad  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night.  Parties  of  them  flew  by 
with  their  necks  folded  back  like  herons, 
not  stretched  out  like  cranes;  they  w^ould 
all  beat  their  wings  regularly  for  sev- 
eral seconds  and  then  for  several  seconds 
glide  with  their  wings  motionless.  They 
showed  little  fear  and  often  swam  by  the 
boat  within  easy  gunshot;  and  their  size 
and  quaint  ungainliness  and  distinctive 
individuality  made  them  features  of  real 
attraction  in  the  landscape. 

Oysters  grew  in  clusters  on  the  rope- 
like branch-roots  of  the  mangrove — 
these  queer,  water-loving  trees  send  down 
pendent  streamers  from  the  branches 
which  touch  the  water  and  then  take  root 
in  the  mud  beneath.  The  mangroves  are 
peculiar  in  more  than  one  wa}^;   for,  un- 


like most  water-loving  trees,  their  wood  is 
hard  and  dense  and  not  only  makes  ex- 
cellent fuel  but  can  be  left  under  water 
for  long  periods  without  impairing  its  use- 
fulness for  the  fire. 

Here  and  there  we  passed  houses  where 
the  forest  had  been  cleared,  and  the  saw- 
palm — the  sabal  palm — grubbed  out  of 
the  soil,  and  plantations  of  oranges  and 
grapefruit  grown.  When  w^e  walked 
through  them  the  air  was  heaw  with  the 
fragrance  of  their  blossoms.  Inter- 
spersed among  them  were  other  fruits 
even  more  typically  tropical — the  sapo- 
dilla,  the  pawpaw,  limes,  and  rough  lem- 
ons. One  house  was  picturesque.  It  stood 
at  the  water's  edge  behind  a  great  Flor- 
ida fig-tree,  while  to  one  side  stretched  a 
row"  of  the  beautiful  ever-fruitful  cocoa- 
nut-palms,  the  palms  that  bear  all  the 
year  round. 

Through  these  scenes,  delightful  in 
their  strangeness  and  in  their  beauty,  the 
boat  went  forward  until  we  struck  the 
main  channel,  Boca  Ciego,  the  ''hidden 
mouth."  It  is  thus  called  because  where 
it  enters  the  Gulf  the  opening  can  hardly 
be  made  out  from  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile;  for  the  sandy  southern  point  of 
Captiva  Island  overlaps  the  end  of  its 
eastern  neighbor  Sanibel  Island.    Locally 
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this  is  known  as  Blind  Pass;  the  name 
Boca  Ciego  is  a  survival  from  the  days  of 
the  pirates  of  the  Spanish  Main. 

Out  from  Blind  Pass  went  the  launch, 
jumping  in  the  short  rollers  on  the  bar 
and  then  turning  northward  into  the 
wind-rippled  Mexican  Gulf.  The  breeze 
was  light,  the  sky  was  glorious  overhead, 
and  as  the  sun  rose  higher  the  white  ra- 
diance was  blinding.  The  tepid  waters 
teemed  v/ith  life.  The  dark  shadowlike 
places  on  the  surface  marked  where 
schools  of  fish  swam  underneath;  and  to 
the  trained  eyes  of  the  professional  fisher- 
men in  our  boat  differences  that  were  to 
me  utterly  indistinguishable,  differences 
that  I  could  not  see  even  when  pointed 
out,  enabled  them  to  tell  the  species  of  the 
fish  beneath.  Pompano,  the  most  deli- 
cious of  all  food  fishes,  skipped  like  silver 
flashes  through  the  air.  Here  and  there 
porpoises  rolled  by. 

Suddenly  Roland,  standing  on  the  bow, 
pointed  ahead,  and  immediately  after- 
ward the  rest  of  us  also  saw  the  devilfish. 
It  was  half  a  mile  off,  swimming  rather 
slowly  through  the  water,  so  near  the  sur- 


face that  now  and  then  its  glistening 
black  mass  appeared  for  a  moment  above. 
The  huge  batlike  wings  flapped  steadily; 
occasionally  the  point  of  one  was  thrust 
into  the  air.  Roland  slipped  back  and  I 
clambered  up  in  his  place,  while  Coles 
stood  beside  me,  each  of  us  with  a  har- 
poon. I  was  to  throw  the  harpoon  to 
which  the  drogue  was  attached,  he  the 
harpoon  to  which  the  rope  led  out  through 
the  bow-ring.  We  stood  on  the  balls  of 
our  feet  with  our  knees  flexed,  taking  the 
movement  of  the  boat.  The  harpoon  was 
poised  in  my  right  hand,  which  also  held 
a  single  loop  of  the  rope.  Before  making 
the  cast  I  glanced  down  to  see  that  the 
rope  was  not  entangled  in  my  feet  and 
would  run  overboard  freely.  I  steadied 
myself  by  gripping  the  painter,  so  that  I 
could  exert  all  my  strength  when  I  used 
the  harpoon;  for  I  threw  with  one  hand, 
although  the  ordinary  practice,  and 
doubtless  ordinarily  the  best  practice,  is 
to  hurl  with  both  hands. 

However,  this  particular  devilfish  was 
not  destined  to  be  mine.  He  was  travel- 
ling rather  fast,  about  four  feet  under 


Harpoon,  drogue,  and  spade-lance. 


Under  the  cocoanut-palms,  near  the  Boca  Ciego. 


water,  coming  toward  us.  I  missed  him 
— darting  behind  him— not  having  al- 
lowed for  the  speed  with  which  the  boat 
and  the  fish  were  travelling  in  opposite 
directions.  Of  course,  a  skilled  harpooner 
would  have  hit  him. 

There  was  scant  time  to  mourn,  how- 
ever, for  it  soon  became  evident  that  we 
had  struck  a  lucky  day.  We  saw  four  or 
five  of  the  great  sea  brutes  on  the  surface 
ahead  and  to  one  side  of  us.  These  were 
not  travelling ;  they  were  lying  or  moving 
slowly,  almost  on  top  of  the  water,  oc- 
casionally throwing  one  wing  above  it. 
First  rapidly  and  then  slowly  the  launch 
surged  through  the  light  waves  toward 
one  of  the  strange  water  monsters — the 
survivors  of  a  long-vanished  elder  world, 
for  these  devilfish  belong  among  the  fishes 
which  at  one  time,  a  myriad  ages  ago,  in 
the  dim  and  shrouded  earliest  Mesozoic 
past,  were  the  highest  forms  of  life  on  the 
globe. 

The  black  bulk  of  the  manta  was  a 
couple  of  feet  below  the  surface.  It  was 
swimming  slowly  away  as  the  launch,  its 
bow  gently  rising  and  falling,  came  within 
striking  distance.  ''Iron  him,  colonel," 
said  Captain  Charley.  This  time  I  threw 
true,  the  iron  going  deep  into  the  mid- 


dle of  the  great  body;  and  instantly  after- 
ward Coles  fastened  it  with  another  iron, 
calling  aloud  that  the  time  was  just  eight 
minutes  past  eight.  With  a  tremendous 
flurry  and  a  great  gush  of  dark  blood  the 
devilfish  plunged  below  and  ahead,  the 
drogue  spinning  along  behind  him,  while 
the  rope  of  the  other  harpoon  ran  like 
Hghtning  through  the  ring.  Our  launch 
was  hea\y  and  the  drogue  by  itself  was  a 
terribly  hampering  obstacle;  yet  the  big 
fish  towed  us  half  a  mile  to  windward  be- 
fore we  began  to  haul  in  on  him.  Then  we 
got  the  drogue  aboard  and  with  the  two 
ropes  we  speedily  brought  him  up  near 
enough  the  bow  for  me  to  dart  the  big 
spade-headed  lance  into  him;  and  the 
death  flurry  began  as  I  struck  him  the 
second  time  with  the  lance.  Everything 
had  been  quiet  and  businesslike  up  to  this 
moment,  but  as  the  great  fish  was  drawn 
alongside  and  securely  gaffed  we  shouted 
with  exultation  and  Coles  called  out  that 
the  time  was  "  eight  nineteen."  The  fight 
had  only  lasted  eleven  minutes.  Yet  it 
was  remarkable  that  it  should  have  lasted 
as  long,  for,  as  we  afterward  found,  my 
first  harpoon  had  been  driven  into  the 
body  two  feet  and  four  inches,  through 
tough  hide,   flesh,   and    bone,    and    had 
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passed  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
heart.  The  iron  had  been  bent  into  a  com- 
plete semicircle  by  the  furious  struggles  of 
the  mortally  wounded  fish. 

Our  prize  was  an  adult  male  of  fair  but 
not  extraordinary  size.    One  of  the  others 


around  while  it  careened  ^heavily,  and 
towed  us  briskly  out  to  sea  against  the 
wind.  Although  the  blood  left  a  dark 
wake,  it  swam  very  strongly  and  some 
minutes  elapsed  before  we  got  the  drogue 
inboard.     It   was   lucky  we  did  so,  for 


The  dead  devilfish,  lance,  lily-iron,  and  drogue. 


we  had  seen  seemed  larger,  and  we  wished 
to  get  after  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Accord- 
ingly we  headed  the  launch  for  the  beach 
half  a  mile  away,  shoving  our  dead  quarry 
before  us.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the 
beach  we  jumped  overboard,  hauled  the 
devilfish  far  enough  up  to  be  confident 
that  it  would  not  be  swept  away  by  the 
tide,  pushed  off  again,  and  ten  minutes 
afterward  were  in  sight  of  another  devil- 
fish. 

This  was  a  bigger  one.  It  was  swim- 
ming head  on  toward  the  boat,  two  or 
three  feet  below  the  water.  The  grotesque 
black  form  flapped  slowly,  the  horns  were 
thrust  forward;  I  struck  it  in  the  centre  of 
the  body  almost  in  the  exact  spot  that  I 
had  struck  the  first,  and  was  drenched  by 
the  volume  of  water  cast  up  by  the  great 
wing  fins.  Coles  also  made  fast  and  the 
fish   ran  off  sideways,   pulled   the  boat 


shortly  afterward  Coles's  iron  pulled  out. 
We  now  had  only  one  iron  in ;  so,  bringing 
the  rope  home,  we  brought  the  boat  close 
enough  up  to  the  monstrous  creature  for 
me  to  iron  it  again.  This  time  the  flurry 
was  tremendous  and  we  were  drenched 
with  water.  We  were  in  a  heavy  thirty- 
foot,  five- ton  launch;  yet  the  devilfish, 
passing  under  us  and  rising,  lifted  the 
stern  a  foot  or  more  upward,  and  then, 
sounding,  pulled  the  bow  a  couple  of 
feet  down;  and  for  some  little  time  it 
actually  hauled  the  launch  backward. 
Then  it  came  to  the  surface  again  and 
towed  us  in  a  long  three-quarter  circle. 
We  began  to  haul  in  on  both  ropes.  At 
last  it  was  near  enough  for  me  to  dart  the 
lance.  As  the  wicked  spade-head  drove 
into  its  life  the  huge  fish  flapped  and 
splashed  with  such  vigor  for  a  few  seconds 
that  I  drove  the  lance  into  it  twice  again. 
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Then  its  struggles  ceased  and  once  more 
we  yelled  as  we  brought  the  great  carcass 
alongside  for  the  gaff.  The  fight  had 
lasted  twenty-six  minutes  and  the  devil- 
fish had  towed  us  over  two  miles,  and  had 
left  throughout  the  entire  two  miles  a 


now  mounted  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  which  was  eighteen  feet 
two  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  is  the  only  cap- 
tured individual  of  which  we  have  au- 
thenic  record  that  was  larger.  Doubtless 
larger  ones  have  been  captured,  and  there 
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broad  wake  of  blood.  There  had  been  no 
hitch  in  the  handling  of  the  ropes,  which 
is  one  of  the  danger-points  in  such  a  fight. 
This  devilfish  was  a  female,  although 
much  larger  than  the  male.  We  drew 
both  together  up  on  the  beach.  The  first 
had  a  breadth  of  thirteen  feet  two  inches 
from  tip  to  tip  and  the  second  a  breadth 
of  sixteen  feet  eight  inches — flat  measure- 
ments— not  taken  across  the  curve  of  the 
body.    As  far  as  I  know,  Coles's  devilfish. 


may  be  records  of  which  I  do  not  know. 
There  are  certainly  devilfish  with  con- 
siderably more  than  twenty  feet  spread; 
but  we  have  hitherto  no  authenic  record 
of  the  capture  of  one  of  these  exception- 
ally large  animals. 

The  stomachs  of  these  devilfish  con- 
tained such  completely  digested  liquid  an- 
imal remains  that  we  were  unable  to  de- 
termine what  they  had  been  feeding  on. 
This  was  a  real  disappointment,  as  there 
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has  been  much  discussion  about  the 
food  of  the  big  creatures.  On  the  first 
devilfish  were  half  a  dozen  small  remora, 
from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long.  They 
were  slim,  striped,  active  fish,  which  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  body  of  their 
huge  host  by  the  flat,  oval  sucking  cusp 
on  top  of  the  head.  These  fish  similarly 
attach  themselves  to  sharks,  sawfishes, 
and  turtles,  offering  as  curious  an  example 


if  they  would  send  a  taxidermist  with  us. 
But  they  notified  us  that  they  were  unable 
to  accept  the  offer.  Therefore  we  did  not 
make  the  full  collections  we  otherwise 
would  have  made. 

On  a  subsequent  day — to  settle  some 
questions  which  we  had  been  discussing — 
we  decided  to  kill  another  manta ;  but  our 
experiences  this  day  made  us  realize  how 
fortunate  we  had  been  on  our  first  day. 


The  two  devilfish. 


of  parasitism  as  is  found  among  verte- 
brates. 

There  were  still  devilfish  in  sight,  lying 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  offering 
chances  such  as  Coles  said  he  had  never 
in  all  his  previous  experience  witnessed. 
However,  I  did  not  care  to  kill  any  more 
of  the  huge,  rare  creatures.  I  much  re- 
gretted that  the  two  which  were  drawn 
up  on  the  beach  could  not  have  been  saved 
for  scientific  purposes,  as  they  were  un- 
usually perfect  specimens,  both  male  and 
female,  and  as  there  is  in  the  museums 
of  the  world  but  one  specimen — the  one 
killed  by  Coles  previously  mentioned — 
which  is  larger  than  my  largest.  We  had 
offered  the  National  Museum  at  Washing- 
ton to  get  them  not  only  specimens  of 
this  great  devilfish  but  also  of  anything 
else  that  we  obtained  on  the  expedition, 


We  did  not  decide  to  attempt  the  capture 
of  the  devilfish  until  so  late  that  we 
lacked  our  full  equipment  of  harpoons  in 
the  launch.  The  water  was  rather  rough. 
We  saw  only  one  rather  small  devilfish, 
which  was  travelling  fast ;  we  lost  sight  of 
it  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  had  a 
long  chase  before  we  finally  overtook  it. 
After  first  missing  it  I  succeeded  in  iron- 
ing it;  whereupon  it  jumped  partly  out  of 
the  water,  making  an  awkward,  sidewise, 
whirling  leap,  with  a  tremendous  splash. 
Two-thirds  of  its  body  appeared  above  the 
surface.  After  letting  it  tow  us  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  I  hauled  in  on  the  rope  un- 
til it  was  close  up  to  the  boat.  We  ought 
to  have  ironed  it  again;  but  there  were 
no  harpoons  ready;  and  with  a  sudden 
twist  and  jerk  my  iron  tore  loose,  al- 
though it  was  firmly  fixed.    The  devilfish 
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lay  for  a  couple  of  minutes  not  far  away 
before  it  once  more  started  off  at  speed, 
its  wings  flopping  so  that  it  looked  as  if  it 
was  flying  through  the  water  instead  of 
swimming  in  conventional  fish  fashion. 
On  overtaking  it  again  Roland  ironed  it. 
He  struck  two-handed  with  such  force 
that  not  only  all  the  iron  but  a  foot  of 
the  wooden  pole  entered  the  dexilfish  just 
back  of  the  brain.  The  fish  made  a  tre- 
mendous flurrv,  smashinsr  into  the  boat 
with  sufficient  force  to  have  wrecked  a 
smaller  launch,  and  then  passed  astern. 
The  rope  did  not  play  out  freely,  and  as 
the  boat  had  not  lost  its  headway  and 
was  forging  onward  when  the  strain  came, 
just  as  the  devilfish  was  astern  of  us,  this 
iron  also  pulled  out.  WTien  it  did  so  it 
must  have  inflicted  a  mortal  wound,  prob- 
ably severing  the  backbone,  for  the  fish 
sank.  As  it  never  again  appeared,  it 
doubtless  lay  dead  at  the  bottom. 

We  had  paid  the  proper  penalty  for  not 
ha\'ing  prepared  in  advance.  This  devil- 
fish was  considerably  smaller  than  either 
of  the  ones  we  had  killed  the  pre\'ious 
day.  But  on  the  prexious  day  we  had 
prepared,  and  had  safeguarded  ourselves 
in  advance  against  every  untoward 
chance;  whereas  with  this  smaller  devil- 
fish w^e  had  shown  a  lack  of  forethought  in 
preparation  rather  painfully  suggestive  of 
the  national  attitude  in  dealing  with  more 
serious  enemies  than  devilfish. 

The  first  two  fish  had  been  ironed  at  the 
beginning  in  a  vital  spot,  so  that  they  did 
not  show  the  formidable  fighting  powers 
which  these  fish  so  often  do  show  when 
the  first  iron  does  not  itself  weaken  their 
vital  force.  If  either  of  them  had  been 
ironed  farther  away  from  the  vitals,  and 
had  then  been  treated  as  carelessly  as  we 
treated  the  last  one,  we  should  doubtless 
not  have  obtained  either,  and  might  have 
met  with  some  rather  unpleasant  incident. 

Coles's  experiences  in  the  past  had  been 
in  a  somewhat  smaUer  launch  than  the 
one  we  were  this  time  using  and  had 
therefore  been  more  exciting.  On  one 
occasion,  after  ironing  a  big  female,  her 
mate  hung  about  and  the  boat  was  in 
some  peril  because  of  the  rushes  \)f  the 
two  great  creatures.  One  of  the  members 
of  his  crew  at  the  time  was  a  Florida 
fisherman,  a  hard-bit  man,  entirely  new 
to  the  work  but  possessed  of  a  game  soul. 
Vol.  LXII.— 3- 


The  launch  listed  heaWly  as  one  of  the 
de\-ilfish  rose  under  it  while  they  were 
fast  to  the  other.  Thereupon  the  new 
man  called  out  with  grim  jocularity: 
''  Iron  the  big  bull  and  let  us  all  go  to  hell 
in  tow  of  a  team  of  devils ! " 

The  extraordinary  shape,  huge  size,  and 
vast  power  of  the  big  devilfish,  or  manta, 
give  him  an  evil  reputation,  which  is 
heightened  by  his  black  coloring.  A  queer 
peculiarity  of  this  coloring  is  that  the 
black  pigment  comes  off  on  anything 
touching  it.  Kneeling  on  one  of  the  devil- 
fish when  it  was  drawn  up  on  the  sand  I 
arose  %\'ith  my  knee  completely  blackened. 
The  skin  is  not  only  very  tough,  but  is  also 
very  rough,  being  covered,  like  that  of 
an  old  shark,  with  dermal  denticles  which 
scarify  the  skin  if  a  naked  arm  or  leg  is 
drawn  across  it.  The  big  mouth  is  practi- 
cally toothless,  entirely  so  as  regards  the 
upper  jaw,  while  the  lower  jaw  has  a 
small  dental  plate  which  differs  in  the  two 
sexes.  In  spite  of  its  size  the  manta  is 
in  no  way  dangerous  to  man  unless  at- 
tacked; but  when  harpooned  its  furious 
energy,  tenacitv  of  life,  and  enormous 
strength  render  it  formidable;  for  it  can 
easily  smash  or  overturn  a  boat  which  is 
clumsily  handled,  and  if  the  ropes  foul  an 
accident  is  apt  to  occur.* 

Some  months  before  our  visit  there  had 
been  a  strange  phenomenon,  possibly  due 
to  some  subterranean  volcanic  outburst 
rolling  in  from  the  Gulf;  the  water  grew 
poisonous,  killing  enormous  multitudes  of 
fish  and  shell-fish.  There  had  been  time 
for  only  a  partial  recovery.  Whether  ow- 
ing to  this  or  to  other  causes  sharks  and 
skates  were  rarely  seen,  the  few  sharks 
being  little  bits  of  fellows.  One  skate  was 
grained  by  Roland.  When  taken  aboard 
it  was  found  to  weigh  one  hundred  pounds. 
Its  tail  had  been  cut  off  by  some  pre\-iou5 
fisherman  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  sting. 
The  fishermen  hold  the  sting-ray  in  more 
dread  than  any  other  fish,  and  kill  or  cut 

*  In  the  American  Museum  Journal,  of  April,  iqi6,  will  be 
found  Mr.  Coles's  account  of  some  of  his  experiences  in  har- 
pooning devilfish.  The  experiences  were  of  extraordinary  in- 
terest and  they  are  related  with  extraordinary'  vividness 
and  accuracy.  In  addition  to  harpooning  devilfish  Mr.  Coles 
has  for  years  harpooned  sharks  of  ever>'  size  under  all  kinds 
of  conditions,  and  has  also  harpooned  sawfish.  He  is  a 
trained  scientific  observer  who,  for  example,  has  determine! 
for  the  first  time  the  presence  on  our  coasts  of  more  than  one 
species  of  shark,  and  of  the  smaller  devilfish — the  Mobula. 
He  is  also  a  sportsman  whose  experience  in  this  kind  of  sport 
has  been  literally  unexampled  in  range  and  variety.  It  is 
ver>'  greatly  to  be  wished  that  he  would  write  a  volume  of 
his  experiences  with  "  The  Dangerous  Game  of  the  Sea." 
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the  tail  off  of  every  specimen  they  catch. 
The  spine  is  a  weapon  of  defense,  em- 
ployed by  the  fish  when  angered  or  fright- 
ened. Coles,  Captain  Jack,  Roland,  and 
Captain  Charley  have  been  struck  by 
sting-rays.  In  the  case  of  Captain  Jack, 
the  sting  was  driven  through  the  rear  end 
of  his  foot  from  side  to  side,  pinning  the 
shoe  to  the  flesh  and  bone.  In  the  case  of 
Roland  it  was  driven  through  the  thickest 
part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Captain  Char- 
ley had  a  sting  driven  clean  through  his 
heel.  Coles  was  struck  in  the  thigh,  the 
spine  being  driven  in  to  the  bone.  All  four 
men  agreed  that  they  never  suffered  such 
pain.  Apparently  this  sting  or  spine  is  an 
irritant  of  the  utmost  \dolence,  although 
examination  has  so  far  failed  to  reveal  any 
poison  in  connection  with  it.  Captain 
Jack  had  known  one  man  who  died  as  the 
result  of  a  blow  from  the  sting-ray.  Still 
more  remarkable  is  what  happens  in  con- 
nection with  sharks.  These  fish  are  sin- 
gularly callous  to  pain  and  indifferent  to 
injuries.  They  habitually  prey  on  sting- 
rays, seizing  them  by  the  head  or  side. 
Yet  when  sharks  and  sting-rays,  as  some- 
time occurs,  are  gathered  together  in  a 
fisherman's  net,  numbers  of  the  sharks 
are  killed  by  the  sting-rays,  which  lash 
right  and  left ;  and  the  sharks  show  every 
symptom  of  great  agony. 

All  of  the  trained  and  experienced  ob- 
servers with  me  agreed  in  saying  that  near 
our  coast-line  there  was  but  little  danger 
from  sharks  for  a  man  swimming.  Ac- 
cidents do  occur,  but  they  are  wholly  ex- 
ceptional— unlike  what  is  true  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  around  Australia.  The 
white  shark  is  undoubtedly  a  man-eater, 
and  Coles,  who  is  probably  more  com- 
petent to  pass  judgment  on  the  question 
than  any  other  man  in  the  United  States, 
believes  that  the  four  bathers  killed  and 
partly  eaten  off  the  New  Jersey  coast  in 
the  summer  of  191 6  were  all  victims  of 
one  rather  small  straggler  of  this  formi- 
dable species.  When  this  straggler  was 
captured  it  was  found  that  there  were 
human  bones  and  flesh  in  it,  and  with  its 
capture  all  attacks  on  swimmers  ceased. 
Coles  believes  that  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances the  leopard  or  tiger  shark  may 
also  attack  men.  None  of  my  compan- 
ions, however,  had  personal  knowledge  of 
any  man  being  killed  by  sharks,  although 


Coles  had  for  years  made  a  practice  of  in- 
vestigating all  stories  of  fatalities  of  this 
kind  alleged  to  have  occurred  at  some 
near-by  point.  All  of  my  companions, 
however,  knew  of  instances  where  men 
had  been  bitten  by  sharks  which  they  had 
handled  carelessly  when  caught  in  nets. 
Captain  Jack  had  once  been  bitten  by  a 
Moray  eel,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  savage 
creature.  On  another  occasion,  when  out 
at  night  in  his  fishing-smack,  having  made 
an  immense  haul  of  fish,  a  large  number 
of  big  sharks  attacked  the  fish  with  such 
ravenous  ferocity  that  he  grew  seriously 
concerned  lest  they  should  actually  force 
their -way  into  the  boat,  and  was  finally 
obliged  to  cut  the  net  adrift  before  he  had 
taken  half  of  the  fish  out  of  it. 

All  of  my  companions  agreed  that,  for 
some  reason,  sharks  were  afraid  of  por- 
poises. The  killer  whale  preyed  on  por- 
poises, seeming  to  prefer  warm-blooded 
prey;  but  one  of  my  companions  men- 
tioned an  instance  where  a  killer  attacked 
and  slew  a  big  shark,  and  they  agreed  that 
sharks  gave  the  killer  a  wide  berth.  The 
adroitness  with  which  sharks  prey  on 
formidable  creatures  like  sting-rays,  seiz- 
ing them  so  as  almost  invariably  to  avoid 
the  sting,  is  paralleled  by  the  mathe- 
matical nicety  with  which  porpoises  seize 
''crucifixion  cats,"  so  as  just  to  avoid  the 
spines  which  make  these  gregarious  sea 
catfish  so  dangerous  to  handle.  The 
spines  stick  out  from  the  pectoral  fins,  and 
render  it  well-nigh  fatal  for  anything  that 
attempts  to  swallow  them  whole.  But 
porpoises  attack  their  schools  at  full  speed, 
and  with  such  precision  that  every  catfish 
is  cut  through  just  behind  the  pectorals. 
All  of  my  companions,  including  Coles, 
had  at  various  times  come  across  the  wake 
of  a  party  of  porpoises  which  had  assailed 
a  school  of  crucifixion  cats,  and  they  de- 
scribed the  sea  as  being,  on  each  occasion, 
covered  with  the  fore  parts  of  the  cats, 
each  fish  having  lost  all  of  its  body  back  of 
the  pectoral  fins.  The  unerring,  the  au- 
tomaton-like accuracy  with  which  the  feat 
was  performed  resembled  the  unerring 
automatism  with  which  a  hunting- wasp 
paralyzes  its  victims  by  stinging  them  in 
precisely  the  right  nerve  ganglion. 

One  day  we  visited  an  island  game  ref- 
uge which  had  been  established  as  such 
when  I  was  President,  on  the  initiative 
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of  the  x\udubon  Society.  It  was  locally  tortoise;  although  the  plastron  did  not 
known  as  Hemp  Island,  but  I  think  on  the  shut  up  tight,  as  in  the  case  of  the  box- 
maps  it  appears  as  Cayatuna  Island.  •  It  is  turtle.  The  species  is  purely  a  vegetable 
fringed  by  a  dense  growth  of  mangroves,  feeder  and  its  meat  is  esteemed  a  great 
while  various  trees,  including  wild  figs  and  delicacy — we  found  it  very  good.  In  Flor- 
native  pawpaws  and  wild,  native  cotton-  ida  it  is  called  the  gopher — a  name  re- 
bushes,  grow  on  the  hillock  which  forms  served  in  the  West  for  the  burrowing 
the  centre.  The  birds  were  chiefly  cor-  pouched  rat  which  in  Florida  is  most  inap- 
morants,  pelicans,  ajid  Louisiana  herons,  propriately  called  the  salamander.  Cap- 
All  were  nesting  in  the  trees,  and  we  tain  Jack  stated  that  he  had  once  found 
found  several  heron  eggs,  so  they  had  evi-  one  of  these  big  land-turtles  in  the  belly  of 
dently  begun  to  lay.  The  pelicans  were  a  large  diamond-back  rattlesnake,  which 
the  most  numerous  and  the  most  con-  was  a  surprise  to  me;  as  I  had  supposed 
spicuous.  To  me  they  are  always  interest-  that  the  rattlesnake  ate  only  birds  and 
ing  and  amusing  birds,  and  I  never  get  mammals. 

over  the  feeling  of  the  unexpected  about  On  another  island  we  found  colonies  of 

them;   their  size,  shape,  and  relationship  cormorants  and  of  beautiful  white  ibises, 

seem  at  variance  both  \\'ith  their  habit  of  together  with  Louisiana  and  little  blue 

diving  headlong  into  the  water  like  king-  herons.     The  ibises  had  built  nests  but 

fishes  and  with  their  habit  of  perching  in  had  not  begun  to  lay.     In  some  of  the 

trees  and  nest-building  therein.     As  we  cormorant  nests   there  were  well-grown 

stood  on  the  island  many  of  the  pelicans,  young  and  the  old  birds  made  guttural 

soaring  overhead,  were  carrying  branches  noises  of  indignation   at  our  approach, 

in  their  bills,  and  as  they  grew  accustomed  Under  one  tree,  on  the  ground,  we  found 

to  our  presence  they  lit  with  awkward  a  scraped  hollow  in  the  dead  leaves,  in 

flapping  and  balancing  in  the  tree-tops  which  were  an  egg  and  a  newly  hatched 

and  added  sticks  to  the  nests  they  were  chick    which    seemingly   belonged   to   a 

building.    I  believe  that  on  the  east  coast  small  black  vulture  which  was  perched 

of  Florida  they  build  on  the  ground  in-  overhead.    The  egg  was  greenish,  speckled 

stead  of  in  the  trees.    They  uttered  queer  with  brown,  and  the  fluffy  feathers  of  the 

hoarse  croaks  of  protest  as  they  left  their  noisome  fledgling  harmonized  exactly  in 

nesting-sites.     When  on  the  fishing-  color  ^\ith  the  brown  leaves, 

grounds   they   swung   around  in   circles  We  had  beautiful  weather.    From  the 

overhead  and  came  down  into  the  water  western  side  of  Captiva  Island  the  sunsets 

with  a  splash,  disappearing  bodily.    When  were  wonderful,  across  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

they  reappeared  their  heads  were  pointing  There  was  a  growing  moon  and  the  nights 

up-wind,  although  they  had  dived  down-  were  very  lovely.    The  soft,  warm  water 

'v\ind.    They  and  the  cormorants  often  sat  lapped  against  the  side  of  the  boat,  while 

on  the  spiles  driven  here  and  there  in  the  the  soft,  warm  night  air  was  radiant  in 

broad,  shallow  bay.  the  moonlight. 

Among  the  mangroves  on  this  island  It  was   a   thoroughly   enjoyable   trip, 

were  some  small  diamond-back  terrapin,  My  success  was,  of  course,  entirely  owing 

of  which  we  got  three  for  our  supper.    A  to  the  masterly  efficiency  of  my  host  and 

more  interesting  capture  was  made  on  the  of  his  four  fine  sailormen  and  killers  of  the 

hillock  in  the  centre  of  the  island.     We  big  game  of  the  seas.    It  was  a  delight  to 

found  a  hole  obviously  made  by  some  liv-  witness  the  cool,  unhurried  sureness  of 

ing  creature  which  Captain  Jack  at  once  decision  and  power  with  which  they  met 

pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  big  Florida  every  labor,  every  emergency,  and  every 

land-turtles.     The   burrow  was  shallow  hazard.    It  was  an  even  keener  delight  to 

and  we  experienced  little  difficulty  in  dig-  feel  that  they  were  my  fellow  Americans, 

ging  out  the  turtle — the  first  of  its  kind  and  to  know  that  the  Americanism  which 

I  had  ever  seen.     This  specimen  weighed  they  represented  and  typified  was  still  a 

over  eleven  pounds  and  was  a  regular  land  living  force  in  the  nation. 
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T  was  an  admiral  of  a  great 
navy  returning  a  call,  and 
hundreds  of  bluejackets 
were  peeking  out  from  the 
superstructure. 

''Here  he  comes — spot 
me  Lord  Admiral,  fellows  !" 

''Three  ruffles  of  the  drum,  three  pipes 

o'  the  bosun's  w^histle " 

-six  boys  an'- 


" — and  he  swellin'  out  like  an  eight- 
inch  sponson  comin'  over  the  side,  as  if  it 
was  himself  and  not  his  job  the  guns  are 
for!" 

Young  apprentice  boys'  voices  those. 

There  came  an  older  voice:  ''You  kids 
talk  as  if  it  was  in  admirals  and  at  sea 
alone.  And  ashore  any  day  are  bank  pres- 
idents, head  floor-walkers,  chairmen  of  re- 
ception committees — yes,  and  bishops  of 
the  church — any  of  them  on  their  great 
days  stepping  high  to  the  salutations,  as 
if  'twas  something  they  had  done,  and  not 
the  uniform  or  the  robe  or  the  job  they 
held." 

Carlin  had  a  look  at  the  owner  of  the 
voice.  He  hunted  up  Trench — Lieuten- 
ant Trench — and  to  him  he  said:  "  Glory 
to  the  man  who  can  wear  his  uniform 
without  tempering  hot  convictions,  or 
coining  free  speech  to  the  bureaucratic 
mint !  But  greater  glory  to  the  man  who 
can  divest  high  office  of  its  shining  robes 
and  see  only  the  man  beneath.  What's 
the  history  of  the  gunner's  mate  with  the 
gray-flecked,  thick  black  hair  and  what 
the  apprentice  boys  call  go-to-hell  eyes?" 

"Killorin?  When  I  first  knew  him — 
on  the  China  station — he  was  stroke  of 
the  ship's  racing  crew,  the  best  football 
player  I  ever  saw,  and  among  the  men  he 
had  the  name  of  being  a  twelve-big-gun 
ship  in  a  fight.  A  medal-of-honor  man, 
too. 

"Later  he  went  in  for  booze-fighting 
and  hell-raising  generally,  and,  like  every- 
thing he  tackled,  made  a  first-class  job 
of  it.  I  liked  him — all  the  officers  did — 
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and  when  I  was  havijig  my  first  dreams  of 
the  day  when  I  should  be  commanding 
the  latest  dreadnought,  it  was  Killorin, 
settled  down  and  steady,  who  was  to  be 
my  chief  gunner.  I  told  him  as  much  one 
night  on  watch. 

'"A  warrant-officer  and  wear  a  sword 
and  be  called  Mister?'  says  Killorin. 
'And  will  you  tell  me,  sir,  what's  being  a 
warrant-officer  and  wearing  a  sword  and 
being  called  Mister  to  being  all  alive 
while  my  youth  is  still  wath  me  ? ' 

"  I  couldn't  tell  him;  and  many  another 
question  he  asked  me  in  the  quiet  of  the 
night-watches  I  couldn't  answer.  He 
could  talk  the  eye  out  of  a  Chinese  idol." 

"Did  you  ever  ask  him  how — despite 
the  being  all  alive  and  having  his  youth 
— he  comes  still  to  be  only  a  gunner's 
mate?" 

"And  have  him,  in  ten  perfectly  re- 
spectful words,  put  me  back  in  my  place? 
I  did  not  ask  him — not  that  I  wouldn't 
like  to  know." 

''I  think  I  half  know,"  said  Carlin. 

That  was  in  a  tropic  port.  That  same 
night  Carlin  found  it  too  hot  to  sleep  be- 
low. He  rolled  off  his  bunk,  had  another 
shower-bath,  dressed  lightly,  and  went  on 
deck,  where  his  friend  Trench  was  on 
watch. 

He  patrolled  the  deck  with  Trench. 
The  men  wxre  sleeping  everywhere  around 
the  top  deck.  The  tall  form  of  Killorin 
rolled  out  from  under  the  overhang  of  a 
turret  and  sat  up.  Trench's  walk  brought 
him  abreast  of  Killorin. 

"Pretty  hot?"  asked  Trench. 

"It  is  hot — yes,  sir." 

"These  young  lads" — Trench  waved  a 
hand  toward  the  stretched-out  shapes  all 
around — "  they  don't  seem  to  mind  it." 

"They're  young,  sir." 

''Young?  I  didn't  think  there  was  a 
tougher  man,  young  or  old,  in  the  navy 
than  you." 

"A  man's  body,"  said  Killorin,  "can 
take  comfort  atop  of  a  hot  galley  stove — 
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or  a  cold  one.     A  man's  mind — 'tis  not  so 
simply  eased." 

"Trench,"  said  Carlin,  when  they  had 
left  Killorin,  "  when  I  was  a  boy  there  was 
a  great  hero  in  our  school.  Half  the  girls 
I  knew  carried  his  picture  on  their  bu- 
reaus. And  most  of  the  other  half  were 
suspected  of  hiding  one  away.  One  of 
those  athletic  heroes,  a  husky  Apollo — 
this  Killorin  makes  me  think  of  him.  But 
suddenly  he  disappeared  from  the  middle 
of  his  glory." 

''Any  crime?'' 

"No,  no  crime.  Wild,  but  straight. 
His  name  was  Delaney." 

''Killorin's  right  name,"  said  Trench, 
after  a  while,  "is  Delaney.'' 

Carlin  left  Trench  and  walked  around 
deck,  in  and  out  among  the  sleeping  forms. 
Here  was  one  in  a  hammock,  here  one  on 
a  cot,  but  mostly  they  slept  on  the  bare 
deck  in  their  blankets.  Every  odd  cor- 
ner and  open  space  held  them.  They 
were  tucked  in  against  hatchways,  under 
turrets,  inboard  of  boats,  outboard  of 
boats,  next  the  smoke-pipes,  in  the  lee  of 
gipsies,  of  winches,  cook's  galley.  Every- 
how  and  ever}'^vhere  they  slept — on  their 
backs,  their  stomachs,  on  their  sides, 
curled  up  and  stretched  out.  Some  whis- 
tled, some  groaned,  some  snored,  but 
mostly  they  slept  like  babes. 

It  was  hot,  as  sometimes  it  seems  to  be 
hotter  in  the  night  than  ever  it  can  be  in 
the  day,  even  in  the  tropics. 

A  young  bluejacket  under  a  cluster  of 
deck-lights  tossed,  rolled,  tossed,  sat  up. 
A  restless  lad  near  him  also  sat  up.  Be- 
tween them  they  produced  the  makings 
and  rolled  cigarettes.  They  lit  up,  in- 
haled, began  to  talk. 

"How  about  Bar  Harbor,  or  Rockport, 
or  some  other  little  place  off  the  Xew  Eng- 
land coast  a  night  like  this,  with  a  cool, 
fresh  breeze  sweeping  in  from  the  Atlan- 
tic?" asked  the  first  one. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  little  old 
North  River?"  said  the  other,  "or  the 
East  River  with  the  Brooklyn  trolleys 
clangin'  and  the  train  to  Coney  and  a  few 
dollars  in  your  pocket  after  a  visit  to  the 
paymaster?  .  .  .  And  your  best  girl, 
o'  course,"  he  added,  after  a  moment. 
-  They  snuffed  out  their  cigarettes  and 
rolled  back  into  their  blankets.  Killorin 
was  still  sitting  up  wide  awake. 


"And  your  best  girl?"  repeated  Carlin 
to  Killorin. 

"Y€S,"  responded  Killorin,  "as  if  that 
didn't  go,  like  an  anchor  to  a  ship,  with- 
out saying. 

"Isn't  it  always  a  girl?"  he  said  pres- 
ently. "Whatever  drives  the  most  of  us 
to  whatever  it  is  we  do,  good  or  bad  be- 
yond the  ordinary,  but  a  woman  stowed 
away  somewhere  to  see  what  we  do  at  the 
time  or  read  of  it  later?" 

The  Killorins  of  the  world  are  not 
standing  and  delivering  to  men  they  never 
saw  before;  and  so  it  was  not  that  night, 
nor  the  next;  but  on  another  hot  night 
and  the  ship  headed  up  the  Gulf,  with  the 
men  sleeping  anyhow  and  everywhere 
about  the  deck,  Killorin  sat  outboard  of 
the  sailing-launch  and,  looking  out  over 
the  dark  waters,  said: 

"Progresso  astern  and  Tampico  ahead 
— always  a  port  astern  and  another  ahead, 
isn't  it  ?  And  so  you  knew  old  Dan  Riley 
that  kept  the  candy  store  up  home  ?  .  .  . 
And  Mary  Riley?"  he  asked;  and,  after 
a  while,  began  to  talk  of  things  that  had 
been. 

Lovely  Mary  Riley  I  No  thought  ever 
I  had  that  girls  were  made  for  boys  to 
notice  till  I  saw  you ! 

Five  blocks  out  of  my  way  from  school 
her  father's  store  was,  but  four  times  I 
walked  past  that  store  window  the  day 
after  the  first  time  I  saw  her,  and  more 
than  four  times  many  a  day  later — to  see 
her  again.  It  was  three  months  before  I 
got  courage  to  go  nearer  to  her.  And 
then  it  had  to  be  a  night  with  snow  on  the 
ground  and  sleigh-bells  to  the  horses,  and 
in  the  faces  of  men  and  women  a  kinder 
look  and  in  the  heart  of  a  boy  maybe  a 
higher  hope  than  ordinary. 

Christmas  eve  it  was  and  the  store  all 
decorated — candy  canes,  big  and  little, 
hanging  among  the  bright  things  in  the 
window — when  I  entered  her  store  that 
night.  There  were  other  people  before 
me,  but  she  nodded  and  smiled  by  way  of 
letting  me  know  that  she  saw  I  was  wait- 
ing. She  nodded  in  the  same  smiling  way 
to  a  poor  child  and  a  rich  man  of  the 
neighborhood. 

"  How  much  for  a  cane  ?  "  I  asked,  when 
it  came  my  turn,  and  I  that  nervous  that 
I  exploded  it  from  me. 
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^'  Canes  ?  "  She  turned  to  the  window. 
They  were  all  prices,  but  I  didn't  hear 
what  she  said.  I  was  listening  to  her 
voice  and  trembling  as  I  listened. 

There  was  a  great  big  brute  of  a  cane, 
tied  with  blue  ribbons  and  hanging  from 
a  gas-fixture.  "How  much  for  that 
one?"  I  asked. 

"That?"  She  had  violet  eyes.  She 
opened  them  wide  at  me.  "That  is  two 
dollars." 

"Let  me  have  it,"  I  said. 

Her  thin  red  lips  opened  up  and  the 
little  teeth  inside  them  shined  out  at  me. 
"But  you  don't  want  to  be  buying  that," 
she  said,  "we  keep  that  more  for  show 
than  to  sell." 

To  this  day  a  thing  can  come  to  my 
mind  and  be  as  if  it  happened  before  my 
eyes.  "She  thinks  I'm  one  who  can't 
afford  to  spend  two  dollars  for  that  cane, 
and  she's  going  to  stop  me,"  I  says  to 
myself.  "  She  thinks  I  am  a  foolish  kind 
who  would  ruin  himself  to  make  a  show." 
If  there  had  been  less  truth  in  what  she 
thought,  maybe  I  would  have  been  less 
upset.  "I'll  take  it,"  I  said,  "I  want  it 
for  a  Christmas  tree  for  my  little  nephew." 

There  was  no  nephew,  little  or  big,  and 
no  Christmas  tree,  and  that  two  dollars 
was  every  cent  I  had  to  spend  for  Christ- 
mas. But  her  eyes  were  still  wide  upon 
me,  and  I  paid  and  walked  out  with  the 
cane — without  once  turning  at  the  door 
or  peeking  through  the  window  in  passing, 
for  fear  she  would  be  looking  after  me, 
and  I  wouldn't  have  her  think  that  a  two- 
dollar  candy  cane  wasn't  what  I  could 
buy  every  day  of  my  life  if  it  pleased  me. 

I  hoped  she  would  remember  me,  but 
took  care  not  to  pass  the  store  for  a  week 
again,  for  fear  she  would  see  me  and  think 
I  was  courting  her  notice  because  I  had 
bought  the  big  cane. 

I  was  going  to  high  school  then.  One 
Saturday  afternoon  there  came  high- 
school  boys  from  all  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  compete  for  prizes  in  the  great  hall 
we  had.  I  wasn't  entered.  I  like  to  run 
and  jump  and  put  the  shot  well  enough, 
but  to  go  in  training — to  have  a  man  tell 
me  what  time  to  go  to  bed  and  what  time 
to  get  up,  and  what  to  eat  and  what  not 
to  eat,  and  after  a  couple  of  months  of 
that  to  have  to  display  yourself  before 
crowds  of  people !     It  was  like  being  a 


gladiator  in  the  Colosseum  I  used  to  read 
about,  and  performing  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  mob — patricians  and  the  proletariat 
alike. 

I  would  spend  hours  in  the  alcove  of  the 
school  library  reading  of  belted  knights 
in  the  days  of  tourneys  and  crusades — 
but  that  was  different.  I  could  see  my- 
self— addressing  the  kings  of  the  land  and 
the  queens  of  the  court  of  beauty,  the 
while  the  heralds  all  about  were  proclaim- 
ing my  feats  of  valor.  A  knight  on  a 
great  charger  in  armor  and  helmet,  with 
my  lance  stuck  out  before  me — never  any- 
thing less  glorious  could  I  be  than  that. 

But  all  loyal  sons  of  our  school  took  a 
ticket  for  the  games.  I  went  to  them; 
and  there  I  saw  Mary  Riley  waving  her 
banner  and  cheering  a  gangling-legged 
young  fellow  that  lived  in  the  same  street 
as  myself.  No  special  looks  did  he  have, 
and  no  more  brains  than  another,  but  he 
was  winning  a  hurdle  race  and  she  was 
cheering  him.  And  there  came  another, 
the  winner  of  the  high  jump,  and  she 
cheered  him,  too. 

To  see  a  girl  you  are  night  and  day 
thinking  of — to  see  and  hear  her  cheering 
some  one  else — !  I  went  in  for  winning 
prizes.  And  when  the  season  came 
around  I  played  football.  And  my  pic- 
ture used  to  be  in  the  papers,  those  same 
papers  saying  what  a  wonder  I  would  be 
when  I  went  to  college.  And  all  the  time 
I  wondering  was  she  seeing  the  pictures 
and  reading  the  words  of  me. 

My  people  had  no  money  to  send  me  to 
any  college,  but  from  this  college  and  that 
came  men  to  explain  to  me  how  the  money 
part  could  be  arranged.  And  so  to  col- 
lege I  went.  I  paid  enough  attention  to 
my  studies  to  get  by — no  great  attention 
did  it  take — but  I  paid  special  attention 
to  athletics,  and  before  long  my  picture 
was  sharing  space  in  the  papers  with 
presidents  and  emperors  and  the  last  man 
to  jump  off  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  And  is 
there  any  surer  way  to  spoil  a  nineteen- 
year-old  boy's  perspective  of  life  than  to 
keep  telling  him  that  well-developed  mus- 
cles— whether  they  be  in  his  back  or  his 
legs  or  inside  his  head — will  make  a  great 
man  of  him  ? 

I  came  home  from  college  for  the  sum- 
mer. I'd  seen  Mary  a  few  times  since 
that  Christmas  eve,  but  made  no  attempt 
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to  get  acquainted.  ^laybe  I  was  too  shy. 
!Maybe  I  was  too  vain,  or  overproud — ■ 
waiting  for  the  day  when  I  would  be  of 
some  account,  when  the  notice  of  neither 
men  nor  women  would  I  have  to  seek — 
they  would  be  coming  to  me. 

But  pride  is  a  poor  food  for  heart  hun- 
ger. I  went  to  have  a  look  into  her  store 
on  my  first  night  home.  I  had  a  wild 
idea  that  I  would  go  in  and  introduce  my- 
self and  she  would  know  of  me,  and  may- 
be I  would  walk  home  with  her. 

There  was  a  young  fellow  in  a  navy 
uniform — a  chief  petty  officer's  coat  and 
cap — leaning  on  the  counter  talking  to 
her,  and  he  had  a  red  rose  by  a  long  stem 
in  his  hand.  By  and  by,  when  her  father 
came  to  close  up  the  store,  the  young  fel- 
low walked  home  with  her.  Standing  on 
the  opposite  corner,  I  watched  them  pass. 
It  was  something  serious  they  were  talk- 
ing about — no  smile  to  either  of  them. 

I  stood  on  the  corner  after  they  had 
passed  for  as  long  as  I  could  stand  it. 
Then  I  walked  up  to  where  I  knew  she 
lived.  They  were  standing  at  the  steps 
of  her  house.  It  was  a  quiet  street,  and 
the  sound  of  my  footsteps  caused  them 
both  to  turn.  The  young  fellow  stood 
up  straight  and  strong  on  the  lowest  step, 
but  she  stepped  into  the  shadow  of  the 
doorway.  I  saw  her  eyes  looking  out  on 
me  as  I  passed.  Her  hat  was  off  and 
there  was  a  red  rose  in  her  hair — and 
none  in  his  hand. 

Some  pictures  fade  quickly,  some  nev- 
er. The  picture  of  ]Mary  Riley  in  that 
doorway,  with  his  rose  in  her  hair — it 
hasn't  faded  yet. 

They  had  been  talking,  but  as  I  drew 
near  they  stopped;  and  as  I  passed  on  I 
could  feel  the  silence  between  them.  For 
many  steps  after  I  passed  on  I  could  feel 
that  silence  and  their  eyes  following  me 
up  the  street. 

Next  day  there  was  an  outdoor  bazaar 
for  the  benefit  of  some  flood  sufferers. 
There  was  an  athletic  programme  and  I 
was  the  star  of  the  meet,  with  my  picture 
on  the  bill-boards. 

I  went.  Surrounding  the  athletic  field 
and  track  were  tables  for  the  sale  of  this 
thing  and  that,  and  behind  the  tables 
were  women  and  girls  using  every  female 
guile  to  coax  money  from  men's  pockets. 

There  were  big  tables  and  little  tables. 


At  one  of  the  little  tables  was  Mary  Riley, 
sidewise  out  of  my  eyes  I  saw  her,  stand- 
ing atop  of  a  chair  behind  the  table  to  look 
out  on  the  games.  When  the  games  were 
over  and  I  was  dressed  up  in  my  street 
clothes  again,  I  walked  over  to  her  table. 
My  three  first-prize  cups  in  their  three 
chamois  bags  were  carried  behind  me  by 
a  multimillionaire's  son  named  Twinnev. 
He  was  an  athletic  rooter,  with  an  ambi- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  friend  of  some 
prize-ring  or  football  or  sprinting  cham- 
pion. In  my  coat  pocket  were  two  gold 
prize  watches. 

Mary  Riley  was  standing  behind  her 
table.  The  young  chief  petty  ofi&cer  was 
there  too — in  front  of  the  table.  They 
were  auctioning  off  the  last  of  the  things. 
With  a  smile  and  a  word  of  thanks  Mary 
would  hand  over  the  things  as  they  were 
bought.  But  she  wasn't  taking  in  too 
much  money.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  man  of  no  great  importance  in  the  com- 
munity, and  she  didn't  have  the  grand 
articles  that  the  women  at  the  other  tables 
had.  Her  little  stock  was  made  up  of 
things  that  she  had  begged  or  made  her- 
self. 

The  auctioneer  was  a  whiskered  old 
man  with  a  great  flow  of  gab.  He  holds 
up  a  piece  of  lace — to  put  on  a  bureau  or 
a  dresser  it  was — made,  as  he  put  it,  by 
beautiful  ]Miss  Riley  herself.  And  she 
was  beautiful !  Molet  eyes  and  blue- 
black  hair,  and — I've  seen  Chinese  ivorv 
since  that  her  face  was  the  color  of,  only 
no  Chinese  ivory  that  ever  would  take  on 
the  waves  of  color  as  I  looked  at  it. 

''How  much  for  this  lovely  lace  cov- 
er ?  "  the  auctioneer  was  asking,  and  "  Two 
dollars,"  some  one  said.  And  right  away 
the  chief  petty  officer  said,  ''Five!" 

I  looked  at  him  then — for  the  first  time 
fairly.  He  was  one  of  those  quiet-looking, 
thoughtful  kind — of  good  height,  well 
made  and  well  set  up — maybe  twent}'- 
two  years  old. 

There  was  another  chief  petty  officer 
with  him;  and  this  one  began  telling  a 
bystander  how  that  young  fellow  who'd 
just  bid  was  Jack  ^leagher  the  gun-cap- 
tain— the  same  Meagher,  yes,  that  the 
papers  had  been  talking  about — who'd 
dropped  from  his  turret  to  his  handling- 
room  and  in  through  a  fire  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  a  magazine  and  maybe  saved 
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the  ship  and  the  whole  crew  from  being 
blown  up.  He'd  got  burnt  pretty  bad — 
yes,  but  was  all  right  now. 

"He's  got  his  medal  of  honor  for  it, 
but  he's  not  one  to  carry  it  around  and 
show  it,"  said  Meagher's  friend. 

Meagher  was  bidding — some  one  had 
said  six  dollars  for  the  lace.  Meagher 
had  said  ten,  and  Mary  Riley's  violet 
eyes  were  glowing.  I  had  five  dollars — 
no  more — in  my  pocket.  But  there  was 
Twinney  with  his  tens-of-thousands  al- 
lowance in  the  year.  He  always  carried 
plenty  of  money  around  with  him. 

"Twinney,"  I  said,  "how  much  money 
have  you?" 

."Oh,  a  couple  of  hundred  or  so,"  and 
pulled  it  out  and  began  to  count  it. 

"  I'll  bid  on  the  lace  piece,"  I  said,  "  and 
you  pay  for  it." 

"Ten  dollars  I'm  offered  for  this  lovely 
piece  of  lace,"  the  auctioneer  was  dron- 
ing.    "Do  I  hear ?" 

"Twenty,"  I  said. 

Meagher  looks  over  at  me  and  a  light 
comes  into  his  eyes.  "Forty,"  says 
Meagher. 

"Sixty,"  I  said. 

"Eighty,"  says  Meagher. 

The  fat  auctioneer  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  of  us.  He  had  not  had  a  chance 
to  speak  since  the  bidding  was  at  ten 
dollars.  He  was  about  to  open  his  mouth 
now  when 

"One  hundred  dollars!"  I  said,  and 
looked  over  at  Meagher. 

Meagher  turns  to  his  chum.  Before  he 
could  speak  the  chum  was  emptying  his 
pockets  to  him.  When  he  had  it  all 
counted — his  chum's  and  his  own 

"Two  hundred  fifty  dollars,"  he  said; 
"might  as  well  throw  in  the  change — 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars,"  he 
said,  and  laid  it  down  on  the  table  before 
Mary  Riley. 

Gold  of  angels,  l^ut  there  was  class 
to  the  way  he  did  it.  No  millionaire's 
money,  but  the  savings  of  an  enlisted 
man's  pay. 

I  turned  to  Twinney.  "He's  through 
— make  out  your  check  for  three  hundred 
and  give  it  to  me." 

"Three  hundred  dollars,"  he  says, 
"for  that  piece  of  lace!  Three  hundred 
— why,  five  dollars  would  be  enough  for 

itr" 


"Make  out  your  check  for  three  hun- 
dred, Twinney,  and  those  cups  you've  got 
and  the  two  watches  in  my  pocket,  every 
medal  and  cup  I've  got  at  home,  my  gold 
football — they're  yours  to  keep." 

"But  three  hundred  dollars  I" 

"Yes,  and  three  thousand  if  I  had  your 
money ! " 

"But  what  do  you  want  it  for?" 

"Gr-r-r — !"  I  snarled,  and  shoved  my 
spread  hand  into  his  face.  He  landed 
on  his  back  ten  feet  away.  The  C.  P.  O. 
friend  of  Meagher's  started  to  smile  at 
me,  but  before  he  could  get  the  smile  well 
under  way,  I  wiped  it  off.  He  fell  where 
he  stood.  Meagher  looked  at  me  and  I 
at  him. 

"That  wasn't  right,"  said  Meagher. 

"I'll  make  it  right,"  I  said,  "with  you 
or  him  or  whoever  else  doesn't  like  it,  now 
or  later." 

He  went  white;  and  the  kind  that  go 
white  are  finish  fighters.  And  he  was  a 
good  big  man  with  more  than  muscle 
under  his  coat. 

"Make  it  right  now,"  he  said.  "But 
not  here — some  place  w^here  the  crowd 
won't  be." 

We  moved  over  to  under  the  grand- 
stand. That  was  at  half  past  five  o'clock 
and  it  was  a  long  summer's  day,  but  it 
took  till  the  daylight  w^as  all  but  gone  be- 
fore I  knocked  him  down  for  the  last 
time. 

He  couldn't  talk,  he  couldn't  get  to  his 
feet.  His  C.  P.  O.  friend — a  game  one, 
too — shook  his  fist  at  me  across  his  body. 
"Only  a  week  out  of  the  hospital  and  you 
had  to  beat  him  up.  But  beaten  or  not 
beaten — go  ahead,  smash  me  again  if  you 
want  to,  you  big  brute — he's  still  a  better 
man  than  you  are  or  ever  will  be  ! " 

A  score  of  people  had  found  their  w^ay 
in  under  the  seats.  None  who  cared  to 
know  but  w^ould  hear  a  word  of  every 
blow  that  was  passed  in  that  fight.  And 
on  the  way  home  it  came  to  my  mind 
that  less  than  ever  was  I  the  hero  I  was 
wishful  to  make  myself  out  to  be. 

I  slept  little  that  night,  and  in  the 
morning — nothing  within  the  four  walls 
of  a  house  suited  me  any  more — I  slipped 
out  into  the  sun  and  walked  along  the 
docks;  and  walking  the  docks,  I  reached 
the  gates  to  the  navy-yard.     I  went  in. 

A  ship ! — 'tis  like  nothing  else  in  tiie 
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world.  Ships !  In  the  romances  I'd 
been  reading  since  ever  I  could  read, 
there  had  been  tales  of  ships  and  of  the 
sea.  Phoenician  galleys,  Roman  triremes, 
the  high-prowed  boats  of  the  vikings, 
carved  Spanish  caravels — they  had  car- 
ried the  men  who  made  history.  Great 
ships  were  they,  and  yet 
here  were  ships  that 
could  take — any  one  of 
them  here — could  take 
a  score,  a  hundred  of 
the  ancient  craft,  with 
all  their  shielded  men  at 
arms,  and  stand  off — a 
mile,  two  miles,  ten 
miles  off,  and  blow  them 
from  the  face  of  the 
waters.  Dreams  of 
what  had  been  and  what 
might  be — what  use 
were  they?  Things  as 
they  are — that  was  it ! 

Common  sense  was 
coming  to  me;  and  may- 
be something  finer  than 
all  the  common  sense  in 
the  world  was  flying 
from  me.  So  I've  often 
thought  since  of  that 
morning. 

I  enlisted  in  the  navy. 
And  it  was  good  for  me. 
To  look  out  on  the  wide 
waters — day  or  night — 
'tis  to  calm  a  man's  soul, 
to  w^iden  his  thought. 

I  had  no  ambition  to  rise.  The  blaz- 
ing life  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world 
was  soaking  into  me.  My  eyes,  perhaps, 
were  seeing  too  much,  and  my  mind 
pondering  on  what  I  saw  too  much,  to  be 
breaking  any  ship  records  for  efficiency. 

But  I  was  getting  my  rating  when  it 
was  time  and  I  was  forgetting  old  shore 
troubles,  when  there  was  a  warrant-officer 
came  to  our  ship.  His  name — no  matter 
his  name — he's  no  longer  in  the  na\y. 
He  was  the —  But  you've  seen  the  little 
man  on  the  big  job  ? — the  sure  sign  of  it 
being  generally  the  pompous  manner  and 
the  arrogant  word.  There  he  was,  lick- 
ing the  boots  of  those  above  him  and  set- 
ting his  own  boots  on  the  necks  of  those 
below !  He  strutted  like  a  governor- 
general.  Maybe  you  know  what  sort  of 
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talk  is  passed  along  the  gun-decks  when 
such  a  one  is  parading  by  I 

The  ridiculousness  of  him  was  too  wide 
a  target  for  any  man  with  an  eye  in  his 
head  to  miss.  I  was  never  short  of  an 
eye,  nor  oil  for  the  trunnions  of  my 
tongue,  and  no  ship's  company  ever 
lacked  a  messenger  to 
carry  the  disturbing 
word.  My  bold  superior 
had  me  spotted  for  tar- 
get-practice later. 

There  was  a  chest  of 
alcohol  on  the  lower  flag 
bridge,  and  there  was  a 
marine  sentry  standing 
by  it  night  and  day.  As 
much  for  the  devilment 
as  for  the  drink,  four  or 
five  of  the  lads  in  our 
gun  crew^  one  night 
rushed  the  ladder  to  the 
bridge,  stood  the  sentry 
on  his  head,  broke  open 
the  chest,  grabbed  the 
alcohol,  and  got  away. 
My  warrant-officer 
says  he  saw  me  among 
'em.  'Twas  a  hot  night, 
like  to-night,  and  in  the 
tropics  too,  and  he 
couldn't  sleep,  he  said, 
and  had  to  leave  his 
room  and  come  on 
deck.  And  so  it  was  he 
happened  to  be  where 
he  could  see  me.  He 
the  others.  Indeed,  he 
to  name  others  when  he 


couldn't  name 
would  not  care 
was  not  positive,  and  so  do  possibly  inno- 
cent men  an  injustice,  and  so  on.  But  he 
was  positive  about  me. 

I  was  called.  The  sentry  looked  me 
over.  He  wouldn't  swear  it  was  me,  but 
there  was  one  man  in  the  party  about  my 
height  and  build,  and,  like  me,  he  was  a 
very  active  man,  judging  by  the  way  he 
went  down  the  bridge-ladder. 

Now  I  knew  who  did  it — I  had  been 
invited  to  be  of  the  party,  and  I  wasn't  a 
bit  too  good  for  it;  but  I  didn't  feel  like 
going  and  I  didn't  go.  The  man  the  sen- 
try took  for  me  was  the  man  who  had  been 
the  heavyweight  slugger  of  the  ship  be- 
fore I  was  drafted  to  her.  We  had  al- 
ready had  the  gloves  on,  and  I  had  beaten 
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him  at  a  ship's  smoker  long  before  this. 
I  waited  to  see  would  he  speak  up.  He 
didn't,  and  I  took  my  sentence — disrate- 
ment  and  thirty  days  in  the  brig,  ten  of 
it  on  bread  and  water. 

I  didn't  mind  the  disrating,  nor  the 


form,  and,  pretending  to  mistake  him  for 
somebody  else,  I  gave  him  a  grand  beat- 
ing. Six  or  eight  of  their  little  ju-jutsu 
policemen  clung  to  my  legs  and  back,  but 
that  didn't  stop  me  from  finishing  my 
job  on  him.     I  left  him  in  such  a  ridicu- 


There  was  class  to  the  way  he  did  it.     No  millionaire's  money,  but  the  savings  uf  an  enlisted  man's  pay. 
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brig  and  the  bread  and  water;  but  I  did 
mind  being  made  out  a  liar. 

The  first  liberty  I  made  after  that — in 
Hong  Kong — I  caught  my  boxing  rival 
ashore.  I  gave  him  a  proper  beating. 
He  took  it  as  something  coming  to  him, 
without  complaint.  The  next  liberty  I 
made — in  Nagasaki  it  was — I  caught  my 
warrant-officer  ashore. 

He  was  not  on  duty  and  so  not  in  uni- 


lous  fix  that  he  was  ashamed  to  complain, 
but  the  Japanese  authorities  weren't  satis- 
fied. I  spent  a  night  in  one  of  their  jails, 
and  aboard  ship  next  day  I  was  masted 
and  once  more  disrated — this  time  with 
a  sermon  from  the  captain  on  my  dis- 
orderly ways. 

I  didn't  mind  the  captain's  lecture — 
I  had  rated  that — but  I  did  mind  being 
drafted  to  another  ship  with  a  record  as  a 
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disturber.  I  had  not  taken  more  than 
four  or  five  drinks  in  my  time  up  to  then, 
and  then  more  out  of  curiosity  than  de- 
sire, but  on  my  next  hberty — in  ^Manila — 
I  took  a  drink.  I  didn't  like  the  taste 
of  it — I  don't  yet — but  there's  never  any 
use  in  half-doing  a  thing — I  took  another, 
and  more  than  another.  From  then  on  I 
began  making  liberty  records. 

Officers  were  good  to  me.  It  is  only  a 
skunk  of  an  officer  who  will  take  pride  in 
crowding  an  enlisted  man,  and  I've  met 
few  skunks  among  our  officers.  So  long 
as  I  could  hold  my  feet  coming  over  the 
gang-plank,  a  friendly  shipmate  buckled 
to  either  side  of  me  and  I  able  to  answer 
"Here!"  to  the  roll-call — so  long  as  I 
could  do  that,  there  were  deck  officers 
who  looked  no  further.  'Twas  a  friendly 
way,  but  bringing  no  cure  to  me. 

By  and  by  ^leagher  was  assigned  to 
our  ship.  He  had  married  ^lary,  and 
this  was  maybe  a  year  later.  He  Avas  a 
warrant-officer — had  been  for  five  years — 
a  chief  gunner,  wearing  his  sword  and 
being  called  Mister.  And  wearing  it 
with  credit — aU  the  gun  crews  spoke  well 
of  him. 

He  never  let  on  that  he  remembered 
me,  until  one  day  the  handUng-room  of 
the  after  turret  was  cleared  of  all  but  the 
two  of  us,  and  then  it  was  I  who  spoke 
to  him.  ''I'd  like  to  have  a  word  with 
you,  Mr.  Meagher,"  I  said,  "if  you  don't 
bear  too  much  of  a  grudge." 

"Why  should  I  bear  you  a  grudge?" 
he  said.  "You  licked  me,  and  licked  me 
good.  You  left  no  argument  as  to  who 
won  that  fight.  If  I  ever  bear  you  any 
grudge,  it  will  be  for  the  drinking  and 
brawling  record  you're  making,  with 
never  a  thought  of  the  manhood  you're 
wasting." 

"It's  easy  for  you  to  talk  so — you  that 
won  what  I'd  die  ten  times  over  to  get." 

"Die?  You  die?  Give  up  your  life? 
Why,  you  haven't  even  the  courage  to 
give  up  your  consuming  pride  I" 

He  looked  at  me  and  I  at  him.  I  was 
all  but  leaping  for  him.  "  Go  ahead,"  he 
says,  "beat  me  again  I" 

"You're  an  officer,"  I  said. 

"  Cut  the  officer  stuff  ! "  He  threw  his 
cap  on  the  deck.  He  took  off  his  coat  and 
threw  that  on  the  deck.  "  Now  I  bear  no 
mark  of  the  officer — come  on  now  and 
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beat  me  up  I  And  you'll  have  to  beat  me 
till  I  can't  speak  or  see  again — and  then 
you  can  leave  me  here,  and  I'm  telling 
you  now  no  one  will  ever  know  who  did 
it.  You're  many  a  pound  hea\ier  and 
half  as  strong  again  as  when  you  Hcked  me 
before,  but  go  ahead  and  turn  yourself 
loose  at  me.  There's  no  alibi  left  you  now 
— go  ahead,  turn  yourself  loose  at  me!" 

I  was  all  that  he  said — a  brute  that  felt 
equal  to  ripping  the  three-inch  planking 
off  the  quarter-deck,  and  he  wasn't  himself 
near  the  man  he  had  been  when  I  fought 
him  before — he  had  never  got  well  over 
the  burning  in  the  handling-room  fire; 
but  he  stood  there  telling  me  what  some 
one  should  have  told  me  long  before. 

"Jack  Meagher,"  I  said,  "Mary  Riley 
made  no  mistake — you're  a  better  man 
than  I  am."  And  I  left  him  and  ran  up 
the  ladder — up  to  where  winds  were 
blowing  and  seas  singing  and  the  stars 
rolling  their  eternal  circles, 
long  I  walked  the  deck. 

It  did  me  good — what  he  had  said  to 
me.  But  a  man  doesn't  change  his  ways 
overnight.  I  stopped  maybe  to  have  a 
backward  look  more  often  than  I  used  to, 
and  friendly  deck  officers  maybe  didn't 
have  so  often  to  look  hard  at  the  liberty 
lists,  as  they  called  the  roll ;  but  being  in 
the  same  ship  with  ]\Ieagher  did  me  good. 

I  used  to  take  to  watching  him,  to 
studying  his  ways — the  ways  of  the  man 
]Mary  Riley  had  married. 

He  used  to  come  out  of  the  after  turret 
and  look  out  on  the  sea,  when  maybe  he'd 
finished  up  his  work  for  the  afternoon. 
He  was  there  one  afternoon  late;  and  we 
were  in  the  China  Sea,  a  division  of  us, 
bound  up  to  Cheefoo  for  a  Hberty.  A 
monsoon  was  blowing  and  there  we  were, 
pitching  into  it,  taking  plenty  of  water 
over  ourselves  fonvard,  but  so  far  very 
httle  aft. 

^leagher  was  in  rain-coat  and  rubber 
boots,  leaning  against  a  gjpsy  head,  when 
this  big  sea  rolled  up  over  our  quarter- 
deck. She  had  a  low  quarter,  our  ship, 
and  the  solid  water  of  this  sea  rolled 
turret-high.  When  it  had  passed  on, 
^Meagher  and  four  others  were  gone. 

I  was  in  the  lee  of  the  superstructure. 
I  ran  onto  her  quarter-deck.  I  saw  an 
officer's  cap  and  took  a  running  high 
dive  over  the  rail.     WTiile  I  was  still  in 
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the  air  I  said  to  myself:  "You're  gone  I 
Her  starb'd  propeller  will  get  you — you're 
gone,  Killorin !  .  .  .  But  I  don't  care," 
I  recalled  later  sa^-ing  to  myself;  but  be- 
fore my  head  was  fairly  under  I  was  kick- 
ing out  hard  from  the  ship's  side. 

Meagher  was  the  only  man  of  the  five 
to  come  up.  When  I  saw  him  he  was 
strugghng  to  unhook  the  metal  clasps  of 
his  rain-coat.  I  reached  him  and  kicked 
out  for  the  life-buoy  that  the  marine  sen- 
try had  heaved  over.  We  made  the  buoy 
and  I  shoved  him  up  on  it — he  still  trying 
to  clear  himself  of  his  hea\y  rain-coat. 

"I  kicked  off  my  rubber  boots  right 
away,  but  the  buckles  of  this  thing  they 
don't  come  so  easy."  That  was  !Mea- 
gher's  first  word,  and — hea\y-spoken  be- 
cause of  weariness — he  said  it  by  way  of 
apolog>"  for  causing  so  much  trouble. 
"But  I'd  never  got  clear  in  time — you 
saved  me  from  going,  that's  sure."  Not 
till  then  did  he  have  a  chance  to  look  at 
me.  When  he  saw  who  it  was  he  went 
quiet. 

"You're  surprised,  Jack  Meagher?"  I 
said. 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"  You  doubted  my  courage,  maybe  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"No,"  he  said  to  that — "not  your 
courage — never  your  courage.  But  your 
good  intentions — yes." 

We  were  lying  with  our  chests  across 
the  buoy, '  and  we  could  easily  see  the 
ship,  and  we  knew  that  the  ship  could 
see  us  so  long  as  our  buoy  light  kept  burn- 
ing— her  whistles  were  blowing  regularly 
to  let  us  know  that.  But  she  would  have 
to  have  a  care  in  manoeuvring  because  of 
the  other  ships  so  near,  and  it  was  too 
rough  to  lower  a  boat  for  us. 

Then  at  last  the  blue  light  of  our  buoy 
burned  itself  out,  for  which  we  were  al- 
most thankful — it  smelled  so.  And  then 
night  came,  and  darkness. 

Tossing  high  up  and  then  down,  like 
a  swing  in  the  sea,  we  went,  lying  on  our 
chests  across  the  buoy  one  time  and  hang- 
ing on  by  a  grip  of  our  fingers  another 
time.  And  when  the  sea  wasn't  washing 
over  my  head  I  would  shout;  though  I 
doubt  if,  in  the  hissing  of  the  sea  and  the 
roaring  of  the  wind,  my  voice  carried  ten 
feet  beyond  the  buoy. 

By  and  by  a  search-light  burned  through 


the  dark  onto  us.  Meagher  was  by  then 
in  tough  shape.  For  the  last  half-hour 
I'd  been  holding  him  onto  the  buoy,  and 
it  was  another  half-hour  before  they  could 
launch  a  boat.  We  had  been  three  hours 
in  the  water,  and  I  was  glad  to  be  back 
aboard.  It  is  one  thing  not  to  mind  dy- 
ing; it  is  another  thing  to  fight  and  fight 
and  have  to  keep  on  fighting  after  your 
strength  is  gone.  When  a  man's  strength 
goes  a  lot  of  his  courage  goes  ^^ith  it. 

Meagher's  courage  was  still  with  him. 
He  protested  against  being  taken  to  the 
sick  bay,  but  there  they  took  him;  and 
when  he  left  the  sick  bay,  it  was  to  take 
a  ship  for  home.  I  went  to  see  him  the 
last  day.  Leax-ing  him,  he  said:  "I'm 
taking  back  a  lot  I  said  to  you.  If  you 
had  been  washed  over  I  doubt  if  I'd  gone 
after  you." 

He  would  have  gone  after  me — or  any- 
body else.  And  I  told  him  so,  my  heart 
thumping  as  I  said  it,  for  I'd  come  to 
have  a  great  liking  for  him. 

"I  still  doubt  it,"  he  said.  "Am^-ay, 
I  owe  my  fife — what  there  is  left  of  it — 
to  you." 

"If  you  think  you  owe  me  anything," 
I  said,  "then  don't  tell  Mary  Riley  any- 
thing about  me.  Don't  tell  her  where  I 
am  or  what  my  name  is  now." 

"  I  won't  tell  her  or  anybody  else  where 
you  are  or  what  your  name  is,  but  I  will 
tell  her  how  you  saved  my  life." 

I  never  saw  him  again.  I  heard  they 
gave  him  a  shore  billet  when  he  was  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital;  but  I  never 
heard  that  he  was  never  any  good  again, 
and  that  -within  a  year  he  was  retired  on 
a  pension.  That,  and  that  he  was  dead, 
I  never  knew  tiU  you  told  me  to-night. 

Killorin  had  come  to  a  full  stop. 

Carhn  recalled  the  last  time  he  had 
seen  Meagher — when  they  both  knew  he 
had  not  long  to  live.  ' ' '  She  has  been  a 
wonderful  wife  to  me.  Not  much  hap- 
piness I  have  had  that  she  has  not  made 
for  me,'  Meagher  said." 

"I  don't  doubt  he  told  her  of  my  going 
over  the  side  after  him  in  the  gale — he 
wasn't  a  man  to  lie,"  said  Killorin. 

"He  told  her,"  said  Carlin.  "And  he 
told  me  something  more.  That  night  you 
passed  them  on  the  steps  he  had  proposed 
to  her.     He  thought  she  was  going  to  say 
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yes.  She  had  placed  his  rose  in  her  hair 
and  about  to  say  the  word — so  he  thought 
— and  then  you  came  by.  And  it  was 
six  years  again  before  she  said  the  word. 
If  you  had  not  left  home " 

"Thank  God,"  said  Killorin,  '^  left 
home  I  The  consuming  pride — it  had  to 
burn  itself  out  in  me." 

It  was  still  dark  night,  but  ahead  of  the 
ship  a  cluster  of  pale  yellow  lights  could 
le  seen. 

"Vera  Cruz?"  asked  Carlin. 

"Vera  Cruz,  yes — the  port  ahead. 
And  how  was  she  when  vou  saw  her 
last?" 

"A  lonesome  woman — more  lonesome 
and  weary  than  a  good  woman  should  be 
at  her  age.  Her  eyes  are  still  violet  and 
her  cheeks  like  ivory,  but  the  color  doesn't 
come  and  go  in  them  now." 

"I  had  to  leave  home  to  learn,"  said 
Killorin,  "that  the  bright  color  coming 
and  going  like  a  flood  means  the  blood 
running  high  in  the  heart.  ^len  should 
have  a  care  for  such.  They  feel  terribly 
— either  joy  or  sorrow." 

It  had  been  night.     In  a  moment  the 


red  sun  rose  up  from  the  oily  sea,  and  it 
was  day.  There  was  a  moment  of  haze 
and  vapor,  and  then  emerged  a  city 
ahead — a  pink  and  white  city,  with  here 
and  there  a  touch  of  cream  and  blue. 

"Beautiful  I"  murmured  Carlin. 

"They're  all  beautiful,"  said  Killorin, 
"in  the  dawn." 

A  faint  breeze  was  stealing  over  the 
Gulf.  Through  the  black  sea  little  crests 
of  white  were  breaking — pure  white  they 
were,  and  a  whiff  of  pure  air  was  coming 
from  them.  The  sleepers  around  deck 
began  to  stir,  to  roll  over,  to  sit  up,  and, 
with  thankful  sighs,  to  inhale  the  fresh 
sweet  air. 

"The  breath  o'  dawn  I"  murmured 
Killorin — "like  a  breath  o'  heaven  after 
the  hot  tropic  night.  ...  As  you  say, 
that  port  ahead  is  beautiful.  But  when 
that  port  is  astern  and  some  other  one 
ahead?  That  will  be  the  sight,  man — 
New  York  Harbor  after  all  these  years ! 
The  breath  and  the  color  o'  dawn  then — ■ 
'twill  be  like  a  bride's  blush  and  her 
whisper  stealing  over  the  waters  o'  New 
York  Bay." 


THE    WAR    BRIDE 

By  Maurice  Francis  Egan 

She  ploughed  before  her  neighbor's  door- 
Her  neighbor's  man  had  died  in  war; 
Though  she  had  never  ploughed  before, 
It  seemed  the  action  brought  her  grace, 
And  made  the  weary  waiting  less — 
Oh,  waiting  !     And,  oh,  loneliness  ! 
Above  the  field  the  bombs  had  swept. 
And  'neath  its  furrows  cold  men  slept — 
"The  kindly  spring  will  soon  efface 
The  wounds  that  war's  unsparing  hand 
Has  given  this  poor  widow's  land. 
When  my  man  comes,  he'll  find  no  trace 
Of  blood  and  death;    so  be  it,  God  I" 
And,  praying  thus,  she  turned  a  sod, 
And  saw  her  husband's  face. 
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R.  REID  sat  in  his  elabo- 
rate office,  at  two  removes 
from  the  outer  world.  His 
confidential  clerk,  Mr. 
Boomer,  was  made  to  in- 
habit the  next  room  but  one. 
The  room  between  was  pure  waste  space; 
an  interval  of  emptiness  that  gave  Mr. 
Reid  the  sense  of  privacy  so  necessary  to 
him.  Beyond  the  clerk's  little  room  the 
business  of  the  firm  was  allowed  to  go  on 
according  to  the  traditions  of  his  part- 
ners. Mr.  Reid  stipulated  only  for  the 
empty  room  between  himself  and  the 
nearest  possibility  of  noise.  It  held  a 
table  and  a  few  chairs;  sometimes,  by 
Mr.  Reid's  permission,  people  sat  there 
waiting.  But  nothing  necessary  to  the 
transaction  of  business  was  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate therein:  not  even  files  or  law- 
books. 

Thence  resulted  confidence — and  con- 
fidences. It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
much,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  empty 
room  had  contributed  to  Mr.  Reid's 
knowledge  of  his  clients'  affairs.  Space 
and  time  are  so  intimately  connected  that 
to  possess  one  can  easily  seem  like  possess- 
ing the  other.  Mr.  Reid's  clients  not 
only  had  elbow-room:  they  felt,  by  the 
same  token,  unhurried.  Mr.  Reid  him- 
self, with  a  little  more  space  than  he 
needed,  always  seemed  also  to  have  a 
little  surplus  time.  The  result  was  often 
to  enable  him  to  grasp  shades  and  distinc- 
tions in  a  human  situation,  which  bore  not 
insignificantly  on  a  possible  compromise. 
The  firm,  to  be  sure,  kept  free,  on  princi- 
ple, of  lurid  business;  but  money  has  al- 
ways a  potentially  lurid  aspect,  and  even 
Mr.  Reid's  firm  had  been  known  to  deal 
— by  way  of  a  will — in  melodrama;  since 
settling  an  estate  can  be  as  vulgar  as 
holding  an  inquest. 

,*»  A  summary  of  the  preceding  chapters  of  '  A  Change  of 
Air ''  appears  on  pagj  4  of  the  Advertising  pages. 
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Mr.  Reid's  spacious  leisure — such,  as  I 
have  said,  was  the  effect,  though  he  was 
a  very  busy  man,  with  only  a  narrow 
chamber  between  him  and  a  most  pro- 
fessional bustle — was  divinely  fitted  to 
accommodate  itself  to  Cordelia  Whea- 
ton's  affairs.  Miss  Wheaton  herself  could 
not  have  borne  noise  or  hurry;  and  after 
Miss  Wheaton's  own  retirement  from 
wealth  and  America,  a  good  many  odd 
consultations  were  held  in  Mr.  Reid's 
office  that  might  not  have  been  held  at  all 
on  other  legal  premises.  By  a  year  or  so 
after  the  meeting  in  ^liss  Wheaton's 
house,  Stephen  Reid  could  see  her  benev- 
olence and  its  results  in  almost  dramatic 
form.  Cordelia  Wheaton,  in  suppressing 
herself,  had  let  loose  a  very  varied  lot  of 
acti\aties  upon  the  world.  Walter  Leav- 
en, Bessie  John,  old  Mrs.  Williston,  Julie 
Fort,  even,  knew  something  of  the  plot; 
but  no  one  began  to  see  it  as  a  whole  ex- 
cept the  quiet  and  distinguished  lawyer. 
Each  beneficiary  had  necessarily  abated 
some  of  his  or  her  secrecy  for  this  one 
man.  He  knew  about  the  Johns'  invest- 
ments; he  knew  the  size  of  the  cheque 
that  had  started  Jim  Huntingdon  on  the 
longest  trail  of  all;  he  wasted  a  good  deal 
of  time  over  Mrs.  W^illiston's  demands  for 
a  thumping  interest  on  a  safe  investment; 
he  strongly  suspected  that  old  Miss  Bean 
had  somewhere  a  veritable  stocking 
stuffed  with  veritable  bank-notes;  and  he 
was  almost  sure  that  Julie  Fort's  capital 
would  not  last  out  two  years.  He  had 
also  information  enough  for  shrewd 
guesses  about  a  dozen  others.  Certain 
families  had  gone  west  on  the  strength  of 
Miss  Wheaton's  gifts;  one  or  two  people 
had  frankly  disappeared;  several  automo- 
biles had  been  acquired,  as  well  as  at 
least  one  pronounced  taste  for  strong 
drink.  One  aged  woman  had  been  re- 
moved from  an  old  ladies'  home  to  be 
domineered  over  by  almost  forgotten  rel- 
atives. It  was  natural  that  many  effects 
should  escape  Mr.  Reid.     But  there  were 
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threads  enough  to  fill  his  fingers,  and  he 
sometimes  felt  that  Cordelia  Wheaton's 
beneficiaries  would  constitute  a  micro- 
cosm quite  adequate  to  all  experimental 
purposes. 

Some  acquaintance,  almost  amounting 
to  tacit  friendship,  with  Walter  Leaven, 
was  the  only  thing  Reid  had  got  out  of  it 
for  himself.  It  had  become  sheer  duty  to 
look  after  Leaven's  windfall  for  him,  and 
Leaven's  personality  had  won  on  the  law- 
yer. Leaven,  too,  had  excited  Mr.  Reid's 
curiosity.  He  was  so  eager  to  have  the 
money  safe,  and  he  seemed  so  little  to 
want  anything  new  or  wonderful  or  sky- 
defying  from  it.  There  was  a  touch  of 
the  miser  there,  without  a  hint  of  greed. 
Yet  at  Walter  Leaven's  age  he  might  so 
safely  have  thrown  in  the  clutch !  Mr. 
Reid  shrewdly  suspected  that  his  arteries 
would  not  last  much  longer.  But  Leaven 
rejected  the  suggestion  of  an  annuity  with 
almost  pious  horror.  Nor  was  he  in  haste 
to  make  a  will.  He  had  no  one,  he 
averred,  to  leave  his  money  to.  Yet  the 
question  of  a  will  came  up  occasionally 
between  them;  and  it  was  evident  that 
something  irked  Leaven.  Mr.  Reid  gave 
him  time.  He  liked  the  multitudinous 
dehcacies  of  the  older  man,  shining  here 
and  there  amid  his  reticence  like  flowers 
in  a  forest.  Moreover,  Walter  Leaven 
was  the  only  one  of  them  all  who  asked,  a 
little  wistfully,  for  news  of  Miss  Wheaton. 
He  was  formal;  he  was  quiet;  and  there 
was  no  eagerness  in  his  eyes.  The  rest  of 
them — even  Mrs.  John — had  seemed  to 
clutch  a  little.     Reid  liked  him. 

On  this  particular  day  the  lawyer  was 
expecting  Leaven.  A  note — in  spite  of 
his  telephone  Leaven  still  kept  the  more 
dignified  habit  of  notes — had  warned  him. 
Mr.  Reid  was  very  busy;  but  he  had  had, 
for  some  weeks,  a  revived  interest  in  Miss 
Wheaton's  affairs.  He  was  glad  Leaven 
was  coming,  and  he  gave  orders  that  they 
should  not  be  disturbed. 

Walter  Leaven  was  always  shy  to  begin 
with.  He  hesitated  as  though  the  spa- 
cious leisure  of  that  office  were  not  a  fic- 
tion. But  at  last  he  made  a  vague  ap- 
proach. 

''About  my  will.  I've  bfeen  thinking. 
I  should  like  to  get  it  off  my  mind." 

''I  think  you  have  never  told  me 
whether  you  had  ever  made  one." 


"No.  Not  really.  A  little  paper,  stat- 
ing that  one  or  two  objects  were  to  go  to 
the  Metropolitan.  No  one  would  have 
contested  it.  But  now  that  I  am  a  man 
of  some  property" — he  smiled  sadly — ''I 
fancy  it  is  a  duty." 

''We  wdll  draw  it  up  for  you  with  plea- 
sure. You  might  send  me  full  notes  of 
what  you  want  to  do,  and  then  I  will  have 
it  properly  executed.  Little  papers,  you 
know,  are  apt  to  be  no  good  at  all.  Third 
cousins  spring  up — third  cousins  who  care 
nothing  at  all  about  the  Metropolitan." 
He  explained  whimsically,  as  he  would 
have  done  to  a  child. 

"Quite  so.  Yes."  Leaven's  wintry 
smile  was  pure  manners;  he  was  evidently 
pondering  a  larger  matter. 

"I  ought  to  have  done  it  before,"  he 
said,  a  little  anxiously — as  people  will 
be  anxious  for  the  final  accomplishment 
of  something  they  have  postponed  for 
months.  "But  I  was  uncertain  in  my 
mind.  I  had  thought  of  leaving  my  share 
to  young  Huntingdon.  But  I  had  a  long 
letter  from  him  this  morning — a  very 
jolly  letter — and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
bring  myself  to  it.  I  respect  him,  but  I 
do  not  understand  his  tastes.  And  it 
seems  to  me,"  he  finished  irritably,  "that 
perhaps  enough  of  Miss  Wheaton's  money 
has  been  spent  already  on  the  continent 
of  Asia." 

Mr.  Reid  shifted  his  gaze  a  little  and 
listened  intently  to  his  companion's  tone. 
A  less  experienced  man  would  have  exam- 
ined Leaven's  countenance.  "I  am  al- 
most inclined  to  agree  with  you,"  he  said 
quietly.  "But  I  should  be  much  inter- 
ested to  know  your  reasons.  Is  young 
Huntingdon  making  an  ass  of  himself?" 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all."  Leaven's  voice 
was  almost  apologetic.  "But  his  letter 
rather  put  me  off,  jolly  as  it  was.  I  dare 
say  I  am  narrow.  My  life  has  been 
chiefly  Italy — and  then  memories  of  Italy 
— and  then  more  memories.  I  can't,  at 
my  age,  take  an  interest  in  Sikkim,  can  I  ? 
Nor  yet  in  the  people  he  seems  to  have 
fallen  in  love  with.  Lepchas,  I  think  he 
calls  them.  Certainly  not  Tuscans.  I 
think  he  wants  to  enrich  a  whole  village 
of  them.  Set  them  up  agriculturally. 
Buy  land  outright  for  them.  It  seems 
they've  been  oppressed.  /  don't  know. 
The  virtues  of  the  present  generation  are 
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as  incomprehensible  to  me,  I'm  afraid,  as 
their  vices.  No,  not  Jim  Huntingdon; 
though  I  respect  him." 

''Well,  send  me  the  notes,  and  I  will 
have  the  will  drawn  up,"  repeated  Mr. 
Reid.  If  this  was  all — much  as  he  tended 
to  like  Leaven,  he  remembered  that  there 
was  business  beyond  the  empty  room  that 
he  ought  to  attend  to.  Then  Leaven 
pulled  him  up  short. 

''I  want  to  consult  you  first.  Aly  ob- 
ject is  to  leave  everything  I  have  to  Cor- 
delia Wheaton.  But  if  I  leave  it  to  her 
outright — well,  you  see  what  she  has  done 
w^th  it  already.  It  would  be  battledore 
and  shuttlecock.  If  I  don't  consider 
young  Huntingdon  good  enough  for  her 
money,  certainly  I  don't  consider  any  of 
the  others  so — though  the  Johns  seem  to 
me  nice  people  in  a  smug  way.  .  .  .  So," 
he  resumed  after  a  pause,  ^'I  can't  will  it 
straight  to  her.  I  couldn't  depend  on  her 
using  it  herself.  That  is  where  you  must 
help  me  out.  Couldn't  I  leave  it  to  you, 
in  trust-for  her — so  that  she  couldn't  pos- 
sibly spend  the  principal,  yet  couldn't  get 
away  from  the  income?" 

Mr.  Reid  placed  his  finger-tips  to- 
gether. ''Would  you  mind  telling  me 
how  recently  this  occurred  to  you?  I 
take  it,  from  what  you  said  about  young 
Huntingdon,  that  it  has  not  always  been 
your  idea." 

Leaven  hesitated.  His  grayish-brown 
face  wrinkled  with  the  ob\'ious  endeavor 
to  choose  his  words. 

"No,  I  did  not  think  of  it  at  first. 
Perhaps  I  was  a  little  bitter.  Perhaps  I 
was  a  little  proud."  He  did  not  explain 
his  words,  and  Mr.  Reid  was  forced  to 
get  from  them  such  light  as  he  could. 
''And  of  course  it  seemed  rather  absurd 
just  to  give  it  back,  when  she  had  been 
at  such  pains  to  get  rid  of  it.  But  all 
that  has  passed  away.  I  particularly 
want  her  to  have  it — in  spite  of  herself." 

Mr.  Reid  was  a  tactful  man,  but  he 
felt  curiosity  sharp  as  youth's  own,  and 
he  could  not  refrain. 

''I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  imperti- 
nent. .  .  .  Has  anything  happened  to 
bring  about  this  decision  on  your  part?" 

"Nothing — nothing."  The  expression 
in  Walter  Leaven's  face  sufficiently  dis- 
posed of  any  suggestion  of  the  sort.  A 
shadowy  countenance,  escorted  by  shad- 


ows, you  might  say.  "I  have  known 
Cordelia  Wheaton  a  very  long  time. 
Thoughts  may  be  permitted  me  that 
might  seem  officious  in  others.  I  shall  be 
most  at  peace  if  I  know  that  what  she  has 
given  me  is  placed  where  it  can  be  useful 
to  her — where  she  cannot  prevent  its  be- 
ing useful  to  her.  So,  if  you  would 
kindly  draw  up  that  kind  of  document,  I 
will  send  you  the  notes  you  ask  for.  Now 
I  will  not  take  any  more  of  your  time," 

At  the  door  of  the  empty  room  he 
turned.  "Is  it  asking  a  great  deal  of 
you  to  ask  you  this?  I — I  really  know 
nothing  about  such  things.  It  is  some- 
times done,  surelv?  Whatever  the  usual 
procedure — I  leave  it  quite"  to  you." 

"You  can  rely  upon  us."  The  lawyer 
spoke  in  a  short,  satisfied  tone. 

"Thank  you."  He  still  held  the  knob 
of  the  door.  "How  is  she?  Are  you 
still  by  way  of  hearing?" 

This  time  it  was  Mr.  Reid  who  repHed 
absently.  "Well,  I  think.  Yes,  well." 
His  mind  was  busy  elsewhere,  and  Walter 
Leaven  passed  into  the  outer  offices. 

Left  alone,  Mr.  Reid  did  not  at  once 
declare  himself  ready  for  the  business  of 
the  firm.  He  was  profoundly  moved.  A 
ver}'  old  friend  of  ^liss  Wheaton's  Leaven 
evidently  was.  The  lawyer  did  not  spec- 
ulate sentimentally.  Love-affairs  did  not 
concern  him  unless  they  bore  a  legal  as- 
pect. Besides,  Leaven's  face  was  the  ne- 
gation of  emotion,  even  of  that  adulterated 
emotion  known  as  sentiment.  But  it  was 
\-er\'  pleasing  that  Leaven  should  have 
come  to  him  on  just  that  errand.  He 
Hked  Leaven;  he  felt  as  if  Leaven  had 
done  him  a  good  turn.  Stephen  Reid 
would  not  forget.  Here  and  there  a  hu- 
man being  did  have  some  sensitiveness, 
some  delicacy.  .  .  .  The  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Reid  still  austerely  thought  of  that  dis- 
tributed wealth  as  Miss  Wheaton's 
money.  Even  after  a  year  he  could 
hardly  recognize  the  scattered  particles  as 
separate  units.  He  had  never  liked  her 
decision  to  impoverish  herself;  and  the 
little  he  knew  about  her  own  plans  for 
existence  shocked  him  quite  as  much  as 
fuller  knowledge  had  shocked  Leaven. 
Leaven  had  -finally  come  to  see  Cordelia's 
act  as  vitally  a  part  of  her,  a  madness  for 
which  no  one  but  Cordelia  was  responsi- 
ble.    His  bitterness  was  against  life  for 
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permitting  Cordelia,  of  all  people,  to  be 
like  that.  But  Mr.  Reid  was  slightly  hos- 
tile to  the  rabble  that  had  benefited:  he 
saw  them,  at  least,  as  accessories  after  the 
fact.  With  the  exception  of  Leaven,  who 
had  the  grace  not  to  be  happy,  he  felt 
them  all  slightly  criminal. 

Luckily  there  was  other  business  to  be- 
stir himself  about.  He  rang,  with  a  sigh, 
for  Boomer. 


VI 


Bessie  John  was  a  little  thin.  She  had 
never  been  plump,  but  there  had  been 
just  flesh  enough  to  fill  the  hollows;  now 
there  were  \asible  concavities  in  cheek 
and  neck.  She  was  a  brave  woman,  how- 
ever, and,  though  two  years  had  passed 
since  the  November  afternoon  forty  peo- 
ple had  spent  uncomfortably  together  in 
Miss  Wheaton's  drawing-rooms,  though 
the  first  glow  of  apparent  wealth  had 
faded  and  life  was  constantly  making  un- 
expectedly full  demands  upon  her,  she  had 
spirit  and  humor  left  to  face  the  world 
with.  The  "sea-captain's  front  parlor" 
was  a  little  frayed  and  dimmed  by  time 
and  accidents;  the  house  had  shrunk  ap- 
pallingly since  the  twins  had  come.  A 
very  necessary  white-uniformed  person 
perpetually  snatched  from  the  Johns  the 
price  of  opera-tickets.  Bills  were  ren- 
dered as  inconveniently,  it  seemed,  as 
they  had  been  in  the  earlier  days.  But 
Bessie  John  had  not  coquetted  with  her 
"  Colonial"  ideal:  she  had  really  accepted 
it  for  better,  for  worse.  If  she  had  de- 
veloped a  tendency  to  tea-gowns,  they 
were  only  her  substitute  for  caps.  Her 
movements  were  as  brisk  as  ever,  and 
her  tea-gowns  were  made  of  serviceable 
stuff. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Bessie  John,  in 
accepting  her  ideal,  had  deliberately  nar- 
rowed her  vision.  She  bade  fair  to  be 
some  day  over-domestic,  over-maternal, 
over-conventional;  to  let  herself  go  in 
consecrated  selfishnesses.  In  other  words, 
she  was  shaping  to  the  type  of  Wife  and 
Mother.  For  her  husband  and  her  chil- 
dren she  was  prepared  to  be  a  brute  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  if  the  rest  of  the  world 
got  in  their  way.  In  the  earlier  years  of 
her  marriage  Philip  John  had  held  her,  as 
it  were,  on  a  leash.     She  had  liked  her 


leash,  but  there  had  been  strains  and  tugs, 
gambollings  that  amused  John.  Now  she 
was  tethered  more  firmly,  and  when 
Philip  went  forth  into  the  world  she  did 
not  accompany  him.  She  was  going  to 
be  more  Colonial  than  she  had  ever 
dreamed  of  being;  her  hyperboles  had 
turned  and  clutched  her.  A  nice  woman, 
Bessie  John,  but  not  in  the  least  what  she 
had  seemed  to  be  when  childless,  mocking, 
and  poor.  Sometimes  she  had  wondered 
fantastically  if  she  would  have  developed 
differently  under  the  influence  of  Chinese 
Chippendale.  But  she  soon  gave  over 
even  wondering,  for  the  beginnings  of 
change  in  her  were  real. 

Take  an  instance.  In  the  first  days  of 
buying  and  furnishing  she  had  spoken 
lightly  to  her  husband  of  Julie  Fort.  Now 
that  Julie  was  known  to  have  taken  the 
primrose  path,  Bessie  John  never  men- 
tioned her  at  all.  She  had  for  Julie's  va- 
garies the  sternness,  not  of  religion — for 
religion  comports  charity — but  of  conven- 
tion; which,  being  a  law  and  nothing 
more,  does  not  trouble  itself  with  psychol- 
ogy. It  is  ticklish  business  to  damn  peo- 
ple, for  damning  is,  after  all,  God's  affair; 
but  it  is  perfectly  simple  to  cut  them,  and 
in  her  heart  Bessie  John  cut  Julie.  If  you 
ask  me  the  real  reason  for  her  mentally 
cutting  Julie  (she  had  no  chance  to  cut 
her  face  to  face,  for  Julie  was  still  abroad), 
I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  it  was  be- 
cause the  twins  were  boys.  Or  another 
example,  more  vital  still:  Mrs.  John  had 
recently  found  it  possible  once  more  to 
call  Mrs.  Williston  "Aunt  Blanche."  She 
had  come  to  feel  the  natural  solidarity  of 
people  who  have  a  little  money  as  against 
those  who  have  none.  Two  years  after 
Miss  Wheaton's  beneficent  gesture,  Bes- 
sie John  would  not  have  given  the  great- 
nephew  a  dollar  for  cigarettes. 

Superficially,  of  course,  not  much  of  all 
this  was  visible.  Bessie  John  had  not  yet 
altered  her  vocabulary.  It  would  take  a 
good  many  years  for  her  to  achieve  the 
type  towards  which  she  was  straining. 
But  her  type  was  certainly  meeting  her 
half-way:  consider  the  twins  ! 

Philip  John,  content  from  boyhood  to 
be  as  God  made  him,  did  not  hold  within 
himself  the  seeds  of  change.  When  he 
seemed  different,  you  might  be  sure  that 
he  had  only  turned  slowly  about,  uncon- 
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sciously  displaying  another  aspect.  You 
might  never  have  seen  it  before;  it  might 
surprise  you;  but  that  was  sheer  miscal- 
culation on  your  part,  and  could  be  laid 
to  no  fickleness  of  his.  He  was  romanti- 
cally devoted  to  his  wife,  though  he  did 
not  wholly  understand  her.  He  was  a 
little  surprised  at  her  passion  for  domes- 
ticating herself,  but  it  fell  in  ^\'ith  tradi- 
tions familiar  to  him,  so  that  he  merely 
considered  himself  more  fortunate  than 
ever.  The  new  necessity  of  economy  was 
more  welcome  to  him  than  the  first  flush 
of  extravagance  had  been;  it  was  part  of 
life  as  he  had  always  expected  to  find  it. 
Bessie  continued  to  love  him  as  much  as 
if  it  had  not  been  her  duty  to.  What 
more  could  he  ask? 

From  that  you  must  make  out  as  well 
as  you  can  what  life  was  eventually  to  do 
with  the  Johns. 

It  was  again  November.  Bessie  John 
waited  in  the  dimmed  drawing-room  for 
her  husband  to  come  home.  Even  the 
twins'  concher  was  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  quiet  half-hour  between  his 
return  and  the  necessity  of  dressing. 
What  was  the  white-uniformed  person 
for?  Bessie  was  possessed  of  the  very 
moral  intention  of  getting  full  ser\^ce  for 
the  wages,  she  paid.  Let  one  of  the  twins 
depart  in  any  way  from  the  laws  of  na- 
ture as  laid  down  by  specialists,  and  she 
was  on  the  spot,  flushed  and  alert.  Oth- 
erwise— Philip  was  her  husband. 

He  came  in  later  than  she  had  expected 
him,  with  a  worried  look  that  did  not 
escape  her.  She  bundled  him  into  the 
big  wing-chair  (it  needed  re-covering)  and 
as  usual  took  the  words  out  of  his  mouth 
— out  of  his  throat,  rather,  since  they 
never  reached  his  lips. 

"  How  tired  you  are,  precious !  Was  it 
very  rotten?  If  Mr.  Reid  looks  like  a 
trip  to  South  America,  you  must  get  out 
a  warrant.  I  hope  you  reminded  him 
that  the  investments  were  all  made  by  his 
explicit  advice.  Is  there  anything  the 
matter  with  our  money,  dear?" 

*'Not  a  thing,  so  far  as  I  know." 

"Well,  then,  nothing  matters,  does  it? 
But  he's  a  beast  to  make  wrinkles  in  your 
forehead.  He  might  have  considered  me. 
You  have  all  the  looks  of  the  family,  and 
if  he  mars  your  beauty  I  will  sue  him. 


The  next  time,  /  will  reply  to  Mr.  Reid's 
summons.  The  money  is  mine,  anyhow. 
I  never  gave  you  a  penny  of  it  for  your 
own,  did  I,  dear?'' 

''No,  you  didn't."  He  underscored 
the  words. 

' '  Well,  of  course — ' '  She  flung  out  her 
hands  in  a  beautiful,  free  gesture.  "I 
couldn't  trust  you  with  it,  could  I,  now, 
Philip?  We  had  it  all  out.  You  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you  wanted  me  to?" 

''I  didn't  say  that,  Bess." 

''Why,  Phil,  Phil,  is  there  anything  in 
this?  I  told  you  I  couldn't  trust  you  to 
spend  it  on  yourself — to  fend  off  beggars 
in  high  places.  I  kept  it.  Heaven  knows, 
so  that  it  would  be  kept.  You've  always 
had  a  power  of  attorney.  And  what 
business  is  it  of  ]Mr.  Reid's,  anyhow? 
Can't  you  and  I  decide  a  thing  like  that  ?  " 

''You're  way  off,  my  dear."  He 
laughed  a  little.  ''Why  should  Reid  lec- 
ture you  through  me?  Do  you  think  he 
would  do  such  a  thing,  or  I  listen  to 
him?" 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  then? "  Bessie  John 
stroked  her  dark-blue  dress,  smoothing 
the  thin  stuff  out  over  her  knees.  She 
had  relaxed  since  the  reassuring  words 
came. 

"Reid  wants  to  see  us  both  to-morrow 
afternoon.  And  we  are  not  the  only  ones. 
He  is  sending  for  others,  too.  Leaven,  I 
believe,  and  Mrs.  Williston,  and  one  or 
two  more.  Something  is  up,  but  he 
didn't  tell  me  what.  I  think  he  got  m.e 
there  to  tell  me  and  then  changed  his 
mind.  I  reminded  him  that  I  was  not 
directly  concerned  in  Miss  Wheaton's 
gifts.  I  made  the  appointment  for  us 
both  to-morrow,  according  to  his  re- 
quest." 

Mrs.  John  had  sprung  to  her  feet  while 
he  spoke.  "Philip!"  she  cried.  ''She 
wants  to  take  it  back !  But  she  can't — 
she  can't.  Mr.  Reid  ought  to  know  that. 
I  hope  you  didn't  give  him  any  encourage- 
ment. Why,  I'd  take  it  to  every  court  in 
the  country.  It  was  a  free  gift.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  legal.  Do  you 
think  the  papers  were  wrong — inade- 
quate? Lawyers  are  capable  of  any- 
thing." 

"Calm  down,  Bess.  I  should  say  the 
transfers  were  about  as  legal  and  final  as 
transfers  could  be.     And  I  don't  believe 
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you  realize  that  Mr.  Reid's  firm  is  one  of 
the  most  respected  in  the  city.  They 
wouldn't  lend  themselves  to  a  trick  if 
thev  could.  You  do  get  the  strangest 
ideas!" 

''I  get  them  because  I  am  afraid.  You 
said  yourself  that  something  was  up.  If 
the  investments  are  all  right  and  the  title 
is  impeccable,  I  don't  see  what  it  can  be. 
But  there's  trouble  ahead,  somehow.  I 
can  feel  it  all  over." 

''Oh,  when  you  take  to  feeling  things 
all  over — "  he  scoffed  wearily. 

''A  woman's  brain,  I  really  believe, 
isn't  restricted  to  her  head-piece.  The 
tips  of  my  fingers  tell  me  things."  She 
clawed  the  air  delicately  with  them  by 
way  of  emphasis. 

Philip  John  leaned  over,  caught  the 
clawing  fingers  on  an  ascending  spiral, 
and  kissed  them. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is,  dear.  But 
we're  bound  to  go  and  see.  It  can't  be 
anything  very  bad.  Even  if  worse  came 
to  worst " 

''If  worse  came  to  worst,  it  would  be 
Chaos  and  Old  Night.  Do  you  realize 
that  I  have  planned  out  our  whole  exist- 
ence, for  threescore  years  and  ten,  on 
the  basis  of  what  we  have?  With  mar- 
gins for  accident  and  everything?  I've 
counted  to  a  dollar  the  twins'  schooling 
and  their  advantages.  Adenoids  and  all. 
I've  counted  in  your  prospective  rises  in 
salary:  every  one,  exactly  as  it  may  be 
expected  to  occur.  Why,  my  dear,  I 
have  a  budget  all  made  out  until  the 
twins  are  twenty-five — and  for  us,  after 
that.  We're  thrown  on  the  wide  world  if 
anything  happens  to  my  money.  I've 
built  up  a  philosophy  of  life  on  it.  You 
take  away  my  law  and  my  prophets,  you 
take  away  my  soul,  if  you  take  it  away." 

*' Souls  oughtn't  to  be  dependent  on 
hard  cash,  ought  they?" 

"Why  don't  you  take  orders,  Philip?" 
she  mocked.  "I've  turned  myself  into  a 
certain  kind  of  person.  I've  borne  you 
children.  I've  made  a  covenant  with  So- 
ciety. I  have  done  irrevocable  things. 
.  .  .  And  if  you  talk  of  losing  the  little 
money  we  have,  I  shall  scream.  Am  I  a 
serpent  that  I  should  cast  my  skin?  I 
have  not  been  extravagant.  I  couldn't 
be.  The  change  was  too  solemn  for  that. 
I've  taken  vows,  if  you  like.     Mr.  Reid 


shan't  have  a  penny.  To  trick  me  into 
having  children !" 

"Bess!"  His  reproach  was  only  in 
part  for  her  incoherence. 

"Well,  that  would  be  it.  I  should 
never  have  consented  to  have  them  if  I 
hadn't  expected  to  bring  them  up  de- 
cently— to  make  their  bodies  fit  and  their 
minds  noble.  Cordelia  Wheaton  brought 
those  children  into  the  w^orld.  She'll 
not  go  back  on  her  responsibilities  while 
I  am  there  to  fight  for  them."  Then 
she  dropped  back,  exhausted.  Her  tone 
changed. 

"  Forgive  me,  Philip.  I  may  have  said 
things  to  pain  you.  Only  I  hate  being 
the  mouse  when  some  one  else  is  the  cat. 
I  think  you  can  trust  me.  I  shan't  make 
a  scene,  whatever  happens." 

"Nothing  can  happen,  dear,  so  far  as  I 
can  see.  And,  you  know,  when  you  hap- 
pen to  feel  like  a  mouse,  you  think  every- 
thing is  a  cat." 

She  leaned  over  him  and  patted  his 
shoulder.  "I  know  you  don't  misunder- 
stand me:  we've  always  been  so  straight 
with  each  other  at  every  stage.  I  couldn't 
live  without  the  twinnies,  even  if  I  had  to 
take  them  round  with  a  hurdy-gurdy  and 
make  all  our  livings  in  coppers.  I  hon- 
estly couldn't.  I  could  have  got  on  very 
well  without  maternal  affection,  but  once 
there  you  can't  get  rid  of  it.  It's  inde- 
structible as  asbestos.  I  know  you  un- 
derstand: so  you'll  forgive  me,  won't 
you?" 

"Of  course."  She  was  sitting  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  and  he  drew  her  head  to 
his  shoulder. 

"I  wonder  who  the  others  will  be,"  she 
mused,  smiling  a  little.  "Old  Mr.  Leav- 
en goes  without  saying.  How  Aunt 
Blanche  hates  him !  He's  godless,  you 
know.  It  will  be  fun  to  see  them  to- 
gether. Thank  Heaven,  for  every  one's 
sake,  Julie  Fort's  abroad.  She  has  spent 
all  hers,  they  say.  And  old  Miss  Bean — 
what  a  pity  she  can't  be  there  !  I  met  her 
once  in  Mr.  Reid's  office,  and  she  looked 
at  his  chair  as  if  it  were  the  Great  White 
Throne.  You  know  the  way  she  pulls  her 
poor  old  skirts  up  and  cringes  away  a  lit- 
tle from  anything  she  respects.  But  she's 
safe  in  the  hospital." 

"In  the  hospital?  What's  the  mat- 
ter?" 
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"  Ssh — ssh  !  Aunt  Blanche  told  me  in 
confidence.  She  went  back  to  the  Holy 
Rollers  after  a  season  of  New  Thought. 
She  couldn't  think  newly  enough.  And 
last  week  she  broke  her  leg  rolling  under 
a  porch  in  Hackensack.  Saints  always 
did  have  hard  luck  with  their  anatomies, 
you  know."  Bessie  John  laughed  softly 
as  she  ruffled  her  husband's  hair.  Then 
she  rose  quickly. 

"I  must  go  and  say  good-night  to  the 
twins,  Philip.  Won't  it  be  funny  when 
they  can  say  good-night  ?  Let's  dress  ex- 
tremely for  dinner.  Put  on  all  your 
pearls,  dear.  And  we'll  open  something 
and  drink  to  Cordelia  Wheaton.  That's 
what  teetotallers  were  meant  for — to  have 
their  healths  drunk."  She  left  the  room, 
still  laughing  softly. 

The  Johns  dined  festally.  Not  only 
did  Bessie  '^open"  burgundy,  but  she 
produced  as  well  her  own  particular  vin- 
tage: not  her  mere  railing  of  every  day, 
but  wit  with  a  bouquet,  of  which  she  still 
had  a  little  left.  It  bubbled  up  between 
them,  evoking  youth,  when  there  had 
seemed  to  be  an  inexhaustible  store  of  it. 
Smart  and  shimmering  in  her  best  frock, 
she  faced  Philip  John  with  ''  all  his  pearls  " 
on.  She  even  won  her  sober-seeming 
husband  to  irresponsibility  with  her. 
They  laughed  until  they  choked ;  they  in- 
vaded the  sea-captain's  front  parlor  with 
a  nursery  atmosphere — where  every  one 
plays  as  hard  as  he  can  and  it  is  some 
one's  else  business  to  pick  things  up  after- 
ward. It  was  late  when  they  went  up- 
stairs to  bed. 

Philip  John,  positively  worn  out  with 
fun,  slept  almost  immediately.  His  wife 
lay  on  her  side,  watching  his  vague  form 
in  the  bed  next  hers.  The  glimmer  of  a 
street  light  struck  through  a  crack  in  the 
shutter  and  enabled  her  to  half-see,  half- 
surmise  the  sleeping  shape  of  him.  She 
was  not  nervous;  she  was  thinking.  Her 
bodily  comfort  was  complete.  It  was  not 
pleasant  to  stay  awake  with  thoughts  like 
hers;  but  how  much  better  than  to  sleep 
and  wake  unprepared  !  She  really  need- 
ed the  time  and  the  peace.  For  Bessie 
John,  in  the  midst  of  her  gayety,  had  sud- 
denly understood.  It  had  come  to  her 
like  a  flash  as  she  crossed  the  hall  to  fetch 
something  they  needed  for  an  absurd  joke. 
Towards  dawn  she  seemed  to  herself  to 


have  canvassed  every  inch  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  tactician  in  her  dismissed  his 
staff.  Without  an  effort  or  a  sigh  she 
turned  on  her  other  side  and  slept. 

VII 

Mr.  Reid  had  not  summoned  many  peo- 
ple to  his  little  conference.  Indeed,  there 
were  not  many  left  in  New  York  whom 
he  could  summon,  for  much  of  Miss  Whea- 
ton's  money  had  betaken  itself  to  inacces- 
sible places.  There  was  Randall,  for  ex- 
ample— a  stiff,  silent  man,  w^hose  wife  had 
died  six  months  before,  her  last  illness 
made  just  tolerable  to  her  husband  by  the 
luxuries  Miss  Wheaton  had  enabled  him 
to  lavish  on  her.  But  Randall  had  gone 
west  to  make  a  new  start  there  for  his 
boys.  Jim  Huntingdon  was  sitting  some- 
where on  the  roof  of  the  world,  dangling 
his  feet  over  in  an  ecstasy.  Mrs.  Corbet 
was  solitary,  and  could  have  been  drawn 
into  the  conference;  but  since  her  acces- 
sion of  fortune  her  health  had  left  her,  and 
she  was  wintering  in  California.  Mrs. 
Corbet,  had  Mr.  Reid  but  known,  need 
scarcely  have  been  regretted;  for,  from  the 
moment  that  she  could  afford  operations, 
one  after  another  had  been  found  nec- 
essary. She  was  now  living  as  cheaply 
as  medical  advice  permitted  and  looking 
forward  to  another  in  the  spring — one  of 
those  women  whose  doom  it  is  to  be  noth- 
ing but  a  complicated  surgical  demon- 
stration. Many  of  the  beneficiaries  Mr. 
Reid  had,  of  course,  quite  lost  track  of; 
some  of  the  others  there  was  no  use  in 
consulting;  one  or  two  had  died.  There 
were  a  few  left — wise  virgins  of  the  par- 
able, but  by  no  means  twelve  of  them. 
These  he  had  asked  to  come.  It  was  a 
painful  business:  he  dreaded  it. 

The  Johns  came  first  through  the 
empty  room,  Bessie  John  wearing  her 
quietest  clothes  and  her  quietest  manner, 
PhiHp  a  little  ponderous  and  tired.  Mrs. 
John  had  not  spoken  to  her  husband  of 
Mr.  Reid  and  his  summons  since  she  had 
asked  for  his  forgiveness  the  afternoon 
before.  Walter  Leaven  followed  close 
upon  them,  a  little  older,  a  little  dryer 
and  fainter  than  the  last  time  he  had 
visited  those  offices.  Mrs.  Williston  was 
last  of  all,  so  very  late  that  it  was  appar- 
ently by  intention.     The  lawyer  looked 
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about  at  the  tiny  group.  Strange  that 
after  only  two  years  these  should  be  all 
he  could,  for  one  reason  or  another,  lay 
hands  on  for  his  purpose  !  But  he  looked 
at  Walter  Leaven  and  at  Philip  John  and 
took  heart. 

In  a  few  words,  nervous  but  clear,  he 
put  the  situation  before  them.  Miss 
Wheaton  had  reserved  very  little  of  her 
capital  for  her  own  use.  It  had  been  left 
in  his  hands,  yes;  but  she  had  insisted, 
contrary  to  all  his  advice,  in  keeping  the 
amount  in  its  original  investment.  It 
w^as  a  matter,  he  believed,  of  sentiment — 
an  inheritance  from  her  mother  that  had 
always  been  invested  in  that  particular 
concern.  Perhaps  they  knew  that  she 
had  not  always  been  in  sympathy  with 
her  father's  methods?  He  had  grown 
anxious,  warned  her,  but  she  had  refused 
to  alter  it.  He  could  not  be  sure  that 
his  last  letter  had  even  reached  her;  he 
had  had  no  answer.  .  .  .  Times  had 
changed  very  much:  new  legislation,  new 
mergers,  new  methods  had  killed  the 
business.  The  stockholders  had  lost  all 
their  money.  Miss  Wheaton,  voluntarily 
impoverished,  was  now  involuntarily  pen- 
niless.    What  could  be  done  about  it? 

The  only  expression  of  shocked  surprise 
came  from  Philip  John.  Walter  Leaven 
had  so  long  been  beset  by  vague  presenti- 
ments that  he  was  mightily  relieved  to 
know  the  worst:  his  features  relaxed. 
Old  Mrs.  Williston  had  her  religion  to 
sustain  her — a  religion  that  dealt  largely 
in  the  catastrophes  of  other  people. 

Bessie  John  had  guessed  it  at  five 
minutes  past  eleven  the  evening  before, 
and  had  had  time  to  deal  with  it.  But 
Bessie  John  did  not  wish  to  be  the  first  to 
break  the  silence  that  fell.  She  was  very, 
very  glad  that  the  money  was  hers  and 
not  Philip's,  for  that  meant  that  Phihp 
could  not  break  the  silence  either.  He 
could  not  even  consult  her  privately, 
there  in  public.  She  sat,  taut  and  pre- 
pared. Her  plan  had  been  all  a  matter 
of  taking  certain  cues  that  she  felt  sure 
would  come.  She  waited  for  them.  She 
was  counting  on  Aunt  Blanche. 

Mr.  Reid,  who  had  been  counting  on 
Walter  Leaven,  saw  that  though  he  could 
probably  still  count  on  him,  it  would  not 
be  for  speech.  One  quick  glance  showed 
him   Philip  John   distressed  and  silent, 


prey  of  feelings  as  delicate  as  you  liked 
but  conflicting.  He  was  obviously  moved, 
but  he  could  not  rush  to  Miss  Wheaton's 
relief  with  his  wife's  money.  Mrs.  John 
was  entirely  at  ease  in  her  inn:  impulses 
perfectly  in  order.  Finally,  Mr.  Reid 
turned  to  Mrs.  Williston — with  deference. 
He  must  get  speech  out  of  the  group 
somehow.  He  lifted  his  eyebrows  with 
irresistible  interrogation,  as  if  assuming 
that  all  of  them  must  needs  give  prece- 
dence to  her  massive  virtue. 

No  questions  lightened  the  silence,  and 
Mrs.  Williston  took  her  time.  Finally 
she  turned  to  the  lawyer. 

"Where  are  the  others?" 

"What  others?" 

"  The  others  who  should  have  been  here 
with  us." 

Mr.  Reid  smiled  austerely.  "  They  are 
ever\^where  and  nowhere.  I  have  com- 
municated with  a  few  by  writing,  but  you 
four  are  all  I  could  gather  together  for 
a  personal  conference.  Several  w^hom  I 
could  have  got  hold  of  I  preferred  to  leave 
alone  for  the  present.  I  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with — well,  with  the 
chosen  few.  It  is  for  us  to  decide  what 
shall  be  done." 

"Why  for  us  more  than  the  others?" 
she  asked  relentlessly. 

"  I  do  not  care  to  publish  this  too  widely 
at  present.  Besides,  a  good  many  of 
Miss  Wheaton's  beneficiaries" — the  word 
stood  out  naked  among  them — "are  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  be  of  practical  use. 
The  estate  was  very  much  broken  up.  I 
selected,  of  those  who  were  at  hand,  the 
people  who  were,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, more  able  to  take  responsibility  in 
the  matter;  who  had  more  wisdom;  who 
presumably  hadn't  squandered  their 
windfall  utterly;  w^ho — well,  who  could  be 
depended  on  to  take  in  the  situation  and 
to  act.  It  is  probably  no  news  to  any  of 
you  that  some  of  Miss  Wheaton's  friends 
have  turned  out  to  be  mere  wasters  and 
fools.  ...  I  should  be  glad,  Mrs.  Willis- 
ton, if  you  would  give  us  your  advice. 
You  are  a  very  old  friend  of  hers,  I  be- 
lieve." 

"I  have  known  Cordelia  Wheaton  a 
long  time,"  Mrs.  Williston  admitted, 
"but  my  own  opinion  is  that  she  is  out 
of  her  mind.  I  think  we  should  proceed 
on  that  basis." 
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"Your  reasons  for  believing  that?" 

Mrs.  Williston  was  wholly  undismayed 
by  his  sharpness.  She  replied,  not  with- 
out unction.  ''I  have  been  told  that  she 
has  spent  the  last  two  years  in  the  East, 
giving  herself  up  entirely  to  the  practices 
of  some  heathen  sect.  I  merely  put  the 
most  charitable  construction  upon  her  ac- 
tions. I  know  of  no  fund  that  can  pro- 
vide for  such  people ;  I  see  no  way  out  of  it 
but  an  insane  asylum." 

"Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that 
you  think  her  dangerous  to  society?" 

"Probably  not.  But  I  do  not  see  how 
she  can  benefit  by  Christian  charity.  I 
am  on  the  executive  board  of  the  Refuge 
for  Aged  and  Indigent  Gentlew^omen,  but 
I  should  be  powerless.  All  our  inmates 
are  required  to  profess  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. I  will  make  inquiries;  any  point 
that  can  be  stretched  shall  be.  But  you 
see  my  position.  We  are  non-sectarian, 
but  evangelical.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no 
hope  there.  ...  Of  course,  if  Cordelia 
should  see  the  light  again  ...  But  she 
was  ahvays  obstinate.  I  was  very  fond  of 
her,  and  this  is  a  great  distress  to  me." 
Mrs.  Williston  shook  out  the  folds  of 
a  fine  white  handkerchief,  and  ceased 
speaking. 

Walter  Leaven,  with  complete  disre- 
gard of  manners,  got  up  and  walked  to 
where  Mr.  Reid  sat  behind  his  desk. 
There  he  whispered  flagrantly  in  the  law^- 
yer's  ear.  Mr.  Reid  shook  his  head. 
.  .  .  Leaven  whispered  again.  .  .  .  The 
others  turned  away  from  this  by-play, 
each  choosing  an  object  to  stare  at  in  the 
comfortable  office.  Bessie  John  fixed  a 
brown  leather  cushion  in  a  deep  chair,  as 
once  she  had  fixed  Miss  Wheaton's  chess- 
men wTth  her  gaze.  She  seemed  to  be 
counting  the  buttons  on  the  cushion,  if 
indeed  she  were  not  too  intent  on  it  even 
to  count.  The  chair  was  on  her  left 
hand,  and  her  husband  sat  at  her  right. 
John  contemplated  his  wife's  right  ear  as 
if  trying  to  mesmerize  her  through  that 
novel  means.  .  .  .  Mr.  Reid  at  last 
scribbled  something  on  a  paper,  folded 
the  paper  carefully,  and  handed  it  to 
Leaven.  Whereupon  Leaven  left  the 
room.  The  click  of  the  closing  door 
brought  all  eyes  back  to  Mr.  Reid. 

The  lawyer  turned  to  Bessie  John. 

"  Mrs.  Williston  is  too  overcome  by  her 


friend's  misfortune  to  envisage  the  situa- 
tion helpfully,  I  fear.  Mr.  Leaven  said 
that  he  should  return  presently,  but 
meanwhile  let  me  ask  you  for  your  opin- 
ion, Mrs.  John." 

Bessie  John  shook  out  her  muff  and  re- 
garded it,  head  on  one  side,  as  if  even 
then  she  needed  time  to  recover  her  co- 
herence from  the  shock. 

"  I  hardly  go  so  far  as  ]\Irs.  Williston  in 
the  matter  of  Miss  W^heaton's  sanity. 
Misled,  misguided,  rather,  I  should 
think."  She  paused.  She  was  able  to 
look  at  Mr.  Reid  without  including  her 
husband  in  her  fringe  of  vision,  and  she 
took  full  advantage  of  that  fact.  "  Could 
you  give  us  an  idea,  Mr.  Reid,  of  how 
many  people,  besides  ourselves,  are  in  a 
position  to  join  us  in  any  plan  we  might 
make  for  Miss  Wheaton?" 

The  lawyer  answered  calmly,  with  tight 
lips.  "No,  Mrs.  John,  I  cannot.  As  I 
said,  I  have  written  to  those  I  thought 
possible."  He  referred  to  a  list.  "Mr. 
Huntingdon  is  virtually  inaccessible,  as 
are  several  others.  .  .  .  Miss  Fort,  I  be- 
heve,  has  nothing  left:  it  is  rather  a  tragic 
case.  Miss  Bean  is  in  -hospital,  but  I 
hope  to  see  her  soon.  Mrs.  Corbet  is 
too  ill  to  approach.  Randall — Struther — 
um-m.  The  decision  must  be  made  right 
here,  among  us.  We'll  let  the  broken 
reeds  go,  for  the  moment,  I  think.  What 
will  you  do?"  The  question  rang  out 
commandingly. 

Mrs.  John  raised  a  deprecating  hand. 
"Mr.  Reid,  I  quite  see  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  Of  course  we  must  all  face  it. 
But  it  is  not  a  question  of  duty,  is  it  ?  It 
is  a  question  of  sentiment,  and  of  how 
much  we  can  severally  afford  to  spend  for 
sentiment's  sake.  Don't  you  think  you 
are  perhaps  a  little  too  prone  to  think  of 
our  money  as  still  being  Miss  Wheaton's  ? 
And  of  her  misfortune  as  being  neces- 
sarily ours?  I  see  the  irony  of  it  all — 
poor  Miss  Wheaton  I  I  could  wish  she 
had  never  divided  up  her  wealth.  But 
you  cannot  go  back  on  history.  Some  of 
us  have  taken  on  responsibilities,  you  see, 
that  cannot  be  cast  off  because  the  poor 
lady  has  had  hard  luck.  I  am  sure  Mrs. 
Williston  is  thinking  of  that,  too.  I  am 
quite  ready  to  do  my  part — to  make  sac- 
rifices to  do  it.  But  I  cannot  sacrifice  my 
children;  nor,  I  fancy,  can  Mrs.  Williston 
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sacrifice  her  family.  My  husband  and  I 
are  not  free.  And  I  do  not  think" — she 
finished  with  an  impertinence  so  deHcate 
that  it  was  almost  courteous — ''  that  any- 
thing can  be  gained  by  putting  a  pistol  to 
our  heads.  It  is  so  very  unfoitunate,  is  it 
not,  that  the  ones  who  are  free — unmar- 
ried, childless,  footloose — have  all  turned 
out  to  be  useless,  irresponsible? — in 
some  cases,  I'm  afraid,  worse." 

Mr.  Reid  considered  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  said  quietly:  "I  ought  to  give 
you  a  chance  to  think  it  over  and  consult 
by  yourselves.  In  point  of  fact,  I  did 
not  realize  that  it  would  be  such  a  com- 
plicated business.  Shall  we  adjourn  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Leaven  comes  back?" 

^'By  no  means!"  Bessie  John  was 
very  quick  with  her  reply.  "I  am  sure 
none  of  us  is  so  rich  that  he  doesn't  know 
to  a  penny  what  he  can  afford." 

"Certainly  not."  Mrs.  Williston  had 
put  away  her  handkerchief  and  was  ready 
to  take  up  the  discussion  again.  ''We 
have  all,  as  Bessie  John  says,  taken  re- 
sponsibilities upon  us  that  we  cannot 
lightly  shake  off.  I  shall  not  rest  until 
I  have  found  some  place  for  Cordelia 
Wheaton  to  lay  her  head.  But  I  cannot 
take  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  right- 
eous."    She  W'as  as  firm  as  she  w^as  vague. 

Philip  John  rose  and  w^alked  to  the 
window\  There  he  turned  and  stood 
tense,  his  back  against  the  wall.  ''The 
money  is  my  w^ife's,  not  mine.  I  haven't 
any  authority  to  speak.  But  I  want  to 
say,  here  and  now,  that  if  among  us  we 
don't  manage  to  make  Miss  Wheaton 
comfortable  for  the  rest  of  her  days,  I 
think  wx're  a  set  of  skunks."  Then  he 
faced  about  and  stared  out  of  the  window. 

Bessie  John  had  not  been  prepared  for 
exactly  that.  She  had  expected  Philip 
at  some  point  to  declare  himself,  but  she 
had  not  quite  counted  on  being  called  a 
skunk.  Yet,  though  she  was  sorry  to  be 
called  one,  she  did  not  shrink  from  her 
determination  to  be  one — by  her  hus- 
band's definition. 

"Of  course,  I  must  talk  things  over 
wdth  my  husband,"  she  said.  "But  I 
think  we  can  virtually  decide  everything 
now.  Is  Miss  Wheaton  planning  to  re- 
turn to  this  country?" 

"Miss  Wheaton  probably  does  not  yet 
know  of  her  catastrophe.     But  she  will 


know%  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  shall 
have  to  take  all  steps  for  her.  If  she  is 
to  die  of  poverty  I,  personally,  should  be 
very  unwilling  to  have  her  die  of  it  in 
India.  I  have  assumed  that  she  will  re- 
turn. We  cannot  look  after  her  very  w^ell 
over  there — and  I  do  not  see  any  particu- 
lar willingness  on  the  part  of  her  proteges 
to  continue  her  income  so  that  she  can  go 
on  with  her  life  precisely  as  before.  Be- 
sides— she  is  not  young,  and  her  health  is 
poor." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  think  she  must  come  back. 
Don't  you,  Philip?"  Mrs.  John's  tone 
of  solicitude  was  perfect. 

John  did  not  turn  to  answer  her.  His 
reply  was  uttered  into  the  window-pane. 
"I  should  think  so.  But  I'm  not  in  on 
this  discussion."  He  took  a  seat  then  in 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  room  and  began 
a  meticulous  inspection  of  some  law-books 
on  the  shelves  near  him. 

"About  how  much  income  has  Miss 
Wheaton  just  been  deprived  of  ?  "  Bessie 
John  took  a  note-book  out  of  her  muff  and 
smiled  at  Mr.  Reid. 

But  Mrs.  WiUiston  interrupted.  "I 
don't  think  that  is  the  point.  The  point 
is  how  much  she  absolutely  needs  to  live 
on  in  America — in  some  quiet  place,  of 
course." 

"  You  are  quite  right.  Aunt  Blanche.  I 
should  have  said  that.  Indeed,  you  are 
the  most  practical  of  us  all.  Let  me 
amend  my  question,  Mr.  Reid." 

"I  do  not  feel  that  that  is  for  me  to 
say,"  the  lawyer  answered,  with  silken 
hostility. 

"I  hoped  you  would  advise  us,"  Bessie 
John  protested  sweetly.  "If  we  are  to 
organize  a  fund,  we  must  decide  that  first 
of  all.  Then  Mrs.  Williston  and  I  could 
write  down  how  much  we  could  afford  to 
subscribe  and  leave  the  list  with  you  to 
be  completed  by  appeals  to  others.  I 
think,  of  course,  that  the  appeal  should 
be  restricted  to  friends  of  Miss  Whea- 
ton's.  And,  by  the  way,  aren't  there  sev- 
eral of  her  friends  who  are  rich?  They 
certainly  ought  to  be  spoken  to." 

Mr.  Reid  said  nothing.  But  Mrs.  Wil- 
liston spoke  for  him. 

"Quite  right,  Bessie.  The  rich  should 
give  from  their  abundance.  I  will  do 
what  I  can,  but  I  warn  every  one  that  I 
shall  not  curtail  my  poor  benevolence  to 
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worthy  objects  for  the  sake  of  giving 
luxuries  to  Cordelia  Wheaton.  Are  we  to 
take  the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  unto 
the  dogs?" 

If  Mrs.  John  winced  a  little  under  the 
Biblical  question,  she  did  not  show  it  out- 
wardly. ''You  are,  of  course,  answer- 
able to  your  own  conscience,  Aunt 
Blanche.  I  should  be  quite  as  willing, 
myself,  to  support  IMiss  Wheaton  as  if  she 
were  evangelical.  But  then  my  feelings 
are  always  getting  the  better  of  my  prin- 
ciples. What  I  think  we  must  all  realize ' ' 
— she  spoke  as  if  the  beneficiaries  were  all 
there,  a  cloud  of  witnesses — "is  that  this 
is  a  charity  like  another.  If  Miss  Whea- 
ton has  rich  friends  left,  they  must  be  ap- 
pealed to.  And  I  think  Mr.  Reid  is  the 
person  to  do  it." 

The  lawyer  fixed  her  with  a  hard  gaze. 
"So  you  think  this  is  a  charity  like  an- 
other, Mrs.  John?" 

Ah,  for  that,  she  had  prepared  herself ! 
It  was  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Reid,"  she  answered  gravely. 
"I  understand  why  you  do  not  see  it  in 
that  way.  You  think  of  us  as  having 
received  lavishly  from  that  admirable 
woman,  and  as  being  niggardly,  now,  with 
her.  In  other  words,  you  take  all  this 
not  as  charity  on  our  part,  but  as  a  just 
debt.  And  I  am  going  to  tell  you  why  I 
do  not  agree  with  you.  I  think,  with  you, 
that  the  persons  to  be  appealed  to  first 
are  the  people  to  whom  Miss  Wheaton  has 
been  generous,  financially.  But  I  doubt, 
with  all  the  wastage  there  has  been,  if  we 
can  suffice  to  it.  We  were  poor — all  of 
us — when  Miss  Wheaton  divided  her 
money.  It  was  dixided,  as  you  know, 
among  a  great  many  people.  The  un- 
principled ones  have  squandered  theirs 
already.  A  few  of  us  looked  to  the  future 
and  ordered  our  lives  somewhat  differ- 
ently on  the  strength  of  it.  Mrs.  Willis- 
ton,  here,  has  undoubtedly  pledged  her- 
self to  do  things  for  her  nephews  and  to 
support  good  works  which  are  a  part  of 
her  religion.  My  husband  and  I  have 
two  children  now.  We  are  not  in  the 
same  case  we  were  in  when  Miss  Whea- 
ton, quite  gratuitously  and  unsolicited, 
changed  our  expectations.  None  of  us 
could  have  foreseen  this.  If  you  foresaw 
it,  I  think  you  should  have  warned  us  all 
— that  is,  if  you  expected  us  to  step  in  and 


correct  the  workings  of  fate.  Life  is  not 
the  same  for  any  of  us  that  it  was  two 
years  ago.  The  next  day,  the  next 
month,  we  could  have  relapsed;  we  could 
have  given  the  money  back.  Now  most 
of  us,  probably,  have  quite  new  factors  to 
reckon  with.  I  cannot  starve  my  chil- 
dren because  the  money  that  feeds  them 
came  originally  from  Miss  Wheaton,  who 
professed,  then,  not  to  want  it  or  need  it. 
It  was  as  much  an  outright  gift  as  if  she 
had  willed  it  and  died.  All  of  us  who 
were  not  mere  butterflies  have  accepted 
responsibilities  on  that  basis — ver^-  sacred 
responsibilities.  There  was  no  hint  what- 
ever that  that  was  not  the  right  thing  for 
us  to  do.  And  I  maintain,  in  my  own 
case,  that  my  children  are  my  duty  and 
that  Miss  Wheaton  is  a  charity.  As  for 
luxuries — we  have  no  luxuries  to  give  up. 
I  have  no  jewels,  no  motor-cars  to  sell,  no 
unnecessary  expenses  to  curtail.  What- 
ever I  contribute  \\\\\  come  out  of  the 
life-blood  of  my  family.  I  am  willing  and 
anxious  to  contribute  something,  but  I 
utterly  deny  any  one's  right  to  ask  it,  or 
any  one's  reason  in  calling  it  a  duty.  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  I  speak  for 
Mrs.  Williston,  but  I  fancy  I  do.  I  fancy 
I  speak  for  every  one  who  has  not  made 
ducks  and  drakes  of  Miss  Wheaton's  gift. 
As  I  say,  I  will  give  what  I  can;  but  it  is 
so  very  little  that  I  think  you  will  have  to 
go  to  richer  people  in  the  end.  You  have, 
I  understand,  no  authority  from  Miss 
Wheaton,  in  any  case.  If  I  know  any- 
thing about  her,  she  would  rather  die 
where  she  is  than  have  you  demand  her 
money  back  from  the  people  she  gave  it 
to.  Of  course  you  are  right  to  tr\'  to 
plan  for  her,  but  I  think  you  can  take  it 
from  me  that  Miss  Wheaton  would  rather 
you  appealed  to  those  of  her  friends  who 
never  needed  her  money  than  to  those 
she  knew  desperately  did  need  it.  And 
no  amount  of  consulting  or  discussion," 
she  finished,  "  can  change  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  I  am  acting  rightly.  ^ly  hus- 
band seems  to  have  gone  on  record  as  dis- 
agreeing with  me;  but  I  hope  that,  now  I 
have  explained  myself,  he  will  change  his 
mind.  In  any  case,  I  shall  have  plenty 
of  time  to  explain  myself  further  to  hin^. 
.  .  .  Do  you  think  it  necessary-  for  us 
to  wait  longer  for  Mr.  Leaven  ?  The  sum 
I  can  offer  is  almost  negligible." 
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And  she  rose,  fastening  her  furs  about 
her  neck. 

In  point  of  fact,  Bessie  John  had  ex- 
pected more  help  from  Mrs.  Williston 
than  Mrs.  WiUiston  had  given  her.  She 
had  expected  figures — small  ones — from 
Aunt  Blanche:  something  named,  that  she 
could  easily  better.  But,  tactician  though 
Bessie  thought  herself,  she  had  worked  in 
ignorance.  Aunt  Blanche,  a  few  months 
before,  had  bought  an  annuity;  and  she 
had  spent  this  hour  like  a  doleful  pendu- 
lum, alternating  between  the  desire  to  let 
herself  out  by  confessing  to  the  annuity, 
and  the  fear  that,  if  she  confessed,  her 
family  would  learn  of  it  and  cast  off  her 
yoke.  The  bewildered  woman  had  been 
trying,  in  all  the  intervals  of  speech,  to 
calculate  whether,  if  her  niece  and  neph- 
ews did  know,  they  would  still  continue  to 
cling  to  her  for  the  sake  of  scraps.  They 
might;  but  then  again  the  scraps  might 
not  seem  to  them  worth  clinging  for.  She 
was  not  psychologist  enough  to  know. 
And  she  did  not  wish  to  give  up  the 
throne-room  and  the  deference — for  which 
she  paid,  in  cold  cash,  very  little.  If  Bes- 
sie John  had  known  how  acutely  Mrs. 
Williston  had  been  suffering,  she  might 
easily  have  forgiven  her  for  not  furnishing 
all  the  expected  cues.  As  it  was,  she  saw 
only  that  Aunt  Blanche  was  not  to  be 
counted  on  as  she  had  thought,  and  there- 
fore she  rose,  having  stated  her  own  case 
in  full. 

Walter  Leaven's  re-entrance,  however, 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  leave  at 
once,  though  she  did  not  sit  down  again. 
Philip  John  and  Mrs.  Williston  had  also 
risen  to  their  feet. 

Mr.  Reid  seemed  ready  enough  to  have 
them  depart. 

"They  have  said  their  say.  Leaven,"  he 
remarked  curtly.  ''If  you  can  stay  on 
for  a  little,  I  will  report  to  you." 

But  Mrs.  Williston  could  not  go  out  of 
the  open  door  without  one  vain  effort  for 
the  semblance  of  nobility. 

''It  has  occurred  to  me  just  now,"  she 
began,  "  that  Cordelia  might  make  a  joint 
household  with  Miss  Bean.     I  am  not 


sure  that  that  would  not  be  the  best  solu- 
tion. Miss  Bean  is  used  to  managing  on 
very  little.  And  Cordelia  is  very  unprac- 
tical. I  wonder  it  did  not  occur  to  us  be- 
fore. I  dare  say,  if  we  all  contributed" 
— she  glanced  austerely  at  Leaven — "it 
could  be  arranged.  Cordelia  has  been  a 
vegetarian  for  years.  Think  it  over.  I 
am  quite  struck  with  it.  Are  not  you, 
my  dear?"     She  turned  to  Mrs.  John. 

Bessie  gave  her  one  queer  little  appalled 
glance,  then  bit  her  lip.  "I  have  said 
everything  that  I  have  to  say  to-day." 
She  bowed  to  Mr.  Reid  and  beckoned  to 
her  husband.  Aunt  Blanche  had  cer- 
tainly not  played  the  game. 

Mrs.  Williston,  flushed  with  her  own 
cleverness,  was  ready  almost  to  linger. 
But  Walter  Leaven,  not  Mr.  Reid,  took  it 
upon  himself  to  answer  her. 

"I  don't  know  who  Miss  Bean  is,"  he 
said  coldly,  "but  I  am  quite  sure  she  is 
not  fit  for  Cordelia  to  live  with.  Cer- 
tainly not  if  she  was  at  Cordelia's  house 
that  day."  The  expression  of  his  mouth 
seemed  to  dispose  of  Mrs.  Williston  both 
in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  "I  have 
cabled  to  Huntingdon,"  he  went  on,  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Reid.  The  others  might  listen 
if  they  chose,  but  he  seemed  not  even  to 
be  aware  of  that.  "Of  course  he'll  look 
after  her  at  that  end — get  her  on  to  a  ship. 
And  I  will  meet  her  at  San  Francisco." 

Mrs.  Williston  looked  as  if  she  wished 
to  re-enter  the  conference,  but  Bessie 
John  pushed  her  gently  towards  the  door. 
Mrs.  John  did  not  even  bow  to  Leaven  as 
she  left  the  ofi[ice,  but  her  husband,  si- 
lently following  her,  stopped  an  instant 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  him.  Leaven, 
taken  by  surprise,  did  not  manage  to 
grasp  John's  hand  without  awkwardness. 
You  would  have  said  that  he  found  him- 
self having  an  inexplicable  little  interlude 
with  the  furniture.  But  the  hands  met, 
somehow,  and  John  and  the  two  women 
got  out. 

"I  am  engaged.  Boomer,"  said  Mr. 
Reid.  The  door  was  closed  firmly,  and 
the  lawyer  and  Leaven  faced  each  other 
intimatelv  across  the  table. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


OUR    SOLDIER    TOWNS 


BY    NELSON    LLOYD 


UR  war  with  Spain  was  a 
very  small  affair  when  one 
places  it  in  contrast  with 
the  colossal  military  under- 
taking in  which  we  are 
now  engaged,  but  it  taught 
us  lessons  that  have  not  been  forgotten. 
In  1898  more  men  died  of  fever  than  were 
killed  in  action;  more  men  suffered  per- 
manent impairment  of  health  than  were 
maimed  by  the  enemy's  bullets.  Those 
who  saw  the  training-camps  of  that  time 
could  understand  it.  Picture  the  army 
concentrated  at  Tampa  for  the  contem- 
plated attack  on  Havana.  It  lay  there 
all  summer  under  canvas,  sweating  in  the 
Florida  heat.  In  the  morning  the  men 
waded  through  hot  sand  under  a  blister- 
ing sun.  In  the  afternoon  came  the  daily 
deluge  to  reduce  the  streets  to  a  slough. 
From  the  fiy  and  the  mosquito  there  was 
no  refuge.  They  swarmed  ever\^^here, 
and  at  meals  it  was  really  difficult  to 
break  your  way  through  to  your  food. 
Then  remember  Chickamauga  and  Mon- 
tauk,  where  bad  water  and  bad  drainage 
took  a  heavy  toll  of  the  men  who  had 
offered  their  lives  in  their  country's  ser- 
vice. In  those  days  we  seemed  to  hold 
that  nothing  was  too  hard  for  the  soldier 
to  endure.  Now  we  believe  rightly  that 
nothing  is  too  good  for  him  where  his 
health  and  comfort  are  concerned.  To 
provide  for  him  properly  is  an  essential 
part  of  military  science.  As  an  observer 
I  kne^v  the  old  system;  as  an  observer  I 
have  seen  the  working  of  the  new.  And 
what  a  contrast ! 

One  morning  late  in  June  I  stepped 
from  a  train  at  Quantico  into  one  of  our 
new  military  towns.  It  was  an  abso- 
lutely new  town  built  for  the  marines  and 
just  ready  for  occupancy.  Two  months 
before  you  could  have  passed  through 
Quantico  on  the  railroad  without  being 
aware  of  its  existence.  It  was  just  a 
sleepy  little  village,  a  hundred  or  so 
frame  houses  spread  over  a  narrow  flat 
between  the  Potomac  and  the  Virginia 


hills.  To-day  over  the  flat  and  over  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  hills  spreads  a  town  of 
7,000,  a  clean,  orderly  town  with  streets, 
perfectly  aligned  and  lighted,  with  a 
scientifically  constructed  drainage  system 
and  a  good  supply  of  pure  water.  It  is 
not  what  you  would  call  lovely  from  an 
architectural  view-point.  Row  on  row  of 
frame  houses,  one  story  high,  ninety-eight 
feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  stretching  away 
from  you  with  such  monotony  as  to  seem 
endless  are,  in  fact,  rather  unlovely  to  the 
eye.    But  how  practical ! 

From  the  northern  entrance  one  comes 
into  the  broad  main  street.  On  its  left 
lie  the  administration  and  supply  build- 
ings and  the  officers'  quarters  and  mess- 
halls.  Behind  them  stretches  a  broad 
open  space,  and  looking  across  it  toward 
the  river  we  descried  the  barracks  of  the 
artillery  companies  and  the  well-equipped 
hospital.  To  the  right  of  the  main  street, 
up  the  gentle  slope  of  the  hill,  rise  the 
quarters  of  the  enlisted  men.  Every 
company  has  its  unit  of  six  buildings — a 
mess-hall  and  kitchen;  four  well- venti- 
lated barracks,  each  holding  fifty  men;  a 
lavatory  amply  equipped  with  shower- 
baths  and  wash-basins.  Every  man  has 
his  iron  cot  and  locker.  Every  door  and 
window  is  screlhed  against  pestiferous 
insects. 

Nothing  that  makes  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  our  sea-soldiers  has  been  for- 
gotten at  Quantico.  Their  hours  of 
leisure  have  been  provided  for  as  well  as 
their  hours  of  work.  At  the  great  as- 
sembly-hall they  can  find  writing-ma- 
terials and  reading-matter.  Here,  too, 
they  can  attend  classes  that  have  t^een 
organized  by  the  chaplain  and  by  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  workers.  Here,  too,  religious  ex- 
ercises are  held,  and  on  week-day  eve- 
nings lectures  are  given  and  moving  pic- 
tures shown.  The  marines  have,  in  fact, 
a  model  town.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful 
town  when  one  considers  that  it  was  just 
two  months  in  building.  On  May  i  thick 
woods  covered  its  site.    Hundreds  of  trees 
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had  to  be  felled,  streets  were  laid  out  with 
water-pipes  and  sewers,  a  lighting-plant 
built  and  wires  stretched,  wells  driven,  a 
reservoir  made,  and  a  pumping-station 
installed.  By  July  4  the  men  were  mov- 
ing into  their  comfortable  quarters  from 
their  camp  by  the  river. 

The  problem  at  Quantico  was  small 
contrasted  to  that  faced  by  the  War 
Department  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
with  Germany.  Multiply  Quantico  by 
six  and  you  can  visualize  one  of  the  six- 
teen cantonments  that  are  to  shelter  our 
National  Army.  To  build  sixteen  cities, 
each  to  hold  nearly  40,000  men,  is  in 
itself  a  great  task;  to  build  them  in  the 
short  space  of  three  months  is  herculean. 
There  are  in  the  whole  country  hardly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  towns  larger  than 
these  planned  for  our  soldiers.  To  con- 
struct the  sixteen  has  required  an  or- 
ganization with  a  driving  force  behind  it 
that  is  little  short  of  marvellous.  Sep- 
tember I  was  the  date  set  when  they  must 
be  ready  to  receive  the  men  of  the  new 
army  selected  by  the  draft.  American 
engineers  and  American  builders  have 
been  called  on  to  perform  wonders. 

When  war  broke  out  it  quickly  became 
evident  how  great  a  lack  of  foresight  had 
been  shown  by  our  government  in  pre- 
paring for  possible  hostilities.  We  had 
had  two  years  of  ample  warning.  The 
navy  was  fit  and  ready.  But  for  the 
raising,  equipping,  and  training  of  the 
million  or  more  soldiers  it  was  known  we 
should  need  were  we  to  render  quick  and 
efficient  help  to  our  atlies  and  protect 
ourselves,  we  had  only  plans.  Congress 
had  failed  lamentably  to  provide  for  our 
military  needs — that  same  Congress  that 
talked  for  a  month  after  war  was  declared 
before  passing  the  selective-draft  law  and 
then  only  under  the  heaviest  pressure  the 
administration  could  bring  to  bear.  After 
April  6  the  War  Department  could  not 
deli.y.  The  President  had  authority  to 
call  for  large  increases  in  the  regular  army 
and  did  so,  and  these  increments  had  to 
be  provided  with  training-camps.  The 
department  had  no  money  for  their  con- 
struction, but  red  tape  was  cut,  contracts 
were  let,  and  Congress  was  trusted  to 
provide  the  funds  at  a  later  date.  This 
Congress  did  on  June  15,  appropriating 
^,400,000  for  barracks  and   quarters; 


$28,396,000  for  supplies,  services,  and 
transportation;  $4,539,985  for  roads, 
walks,  wharves,  and  drainage;  $2,014,540 
for  the  construction  and  repair  of  hos- 
pitals; a  total  of  $79,350,525  for  the  can- 
tonments of  the  new  National  Army  and 
the  increments  of  the  regular  army.  Prac- 
tically all  the  regular  army  camps  had 
been  built  before  the  money  was  voted, 
the  contractors  taking  government  notes. 
The  assembling  and  training  of  a  million 
raw  recruits  presented  a  problem  in- 
finitely more  difficult.  Under  the  old 
slipshod  system  they  could  have  been 
concentrated  in  camps  under  canvas,  but 
experience  had  shown  that  fixed  camps 
of  this  kind  quickly  become  unhealthy, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  sanitation. 
Fixed  camps  were  necessary,  as  the  period 
of  training  for  the  new  troops  was  to  be 
six  months,  and,  that  the  best  results  be 
obtained  during  the  time  of  this  intensive 
instruction,  it  was  imperative  that  every 
care  be  given  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  men.  This  meant  the  construction 
of  permanent  cantonments,  with  the 
soldiers  properly  housed  and  every  pre- 
caution taken  as  to  water  supply  and 
sanitation.  Furthermore,  we  were  em- 
barked on  an  enterprise  of  unknown 
possibilities.  Not  a  million  but  millions 
of  soldiers  might  be  needed,  and  not  one 
great  contingent  but  many  might  have  to 
pass  through  these  military  schools.  The 
General  Staff  of  the  army  had  foreseen 
that  this  problem  might  arise,  and  had 
prepared  last  year  a  general  scheme  to 
meet  it.  They  had  designed  a  standard 
cantonment  capable  of  sheltering  one 
division,  or  nearly  40,000  men.  That 
plan  was  very  simple.  The  various  units 
were  stretched  along  a  straight  line,  regi- 
ment after  regiment,  with  their  barracks, 
mess-rooms,  officers'  quarters,  hospitals, 
and  stables,  arranged,  as  it  were,  on  a 
single  street,  and  that  street  so  designed 
that  it  could  be  cut  or  twisted  to  suit  the 
conformation  of  any  site.  To  estimate 
the  cost  of  any  one  of  the  thirty-two 
camps  that  were  planned  was  practically 
impossible,  as  no  such  work  had  ever 
before  been  done  by  the  government;  and 
even  then  probable  location  was  not 
known,  but  the  figure  for  the  whole 
number  was  roughly  placed  at  $79,000,- 
000.     It  was  a  guess  and  nothing  more, 
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and,  as  it  turned  out,  a  bad  one.  With 
war,  we  could  not  wait.  Time  pressed. 
This  plan  was  called  for  and  even  before 
Congress  had  decided  how  the  new  army 
would  be  raised  the  War  Department 
was  at  work  to  provide  for  it.  The  build- 
ing of  the  thirty-two  cantonments  sug- 
gested under  the  scheme  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  construction  branch  of  the 
quartermaster-general's  office.  It  was  a 
colossal  task  for  a  colonel,  two  captains, 
and  a  stenographer.  It  was,  as  I  heard 
an  officer  say,  like  ordering  the  person- 
nel of  a  cross-roads  emporium  to  build 
and  equip  a  New  York  department  store 
in  three  months.  Fortunately  they  had 
that  remarkable  body  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  to  call  upon  for  aid.  This 
aid  was  freely  and  promptly  given.  The 
council  formed  an  emergency  construc- 
tion committee  and  a  call  was  sent  out 
for  men  skilled  in  town-planning,  for  en- 
gineers, experts  in  water  supply  and  sew- 
age, architects,  landscape  architects,  and 
builders.  The  best  in  the  country  hur- 
ried to  Washington  to  render  patriotic 
service.  Many  of  them  have  since  been 
laboring  without  pay.  Others  have  re- 
ceived commissions  in  the  quarter- 
master's department  and  have  donned 
the  uniform.  All  of  them  have  worked 
without  ceasing  to  have  the  canton- 
ments ready  when  the  new  soldiers  are 
gathered. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  big  town- 
building  scheme  met  at  first  with  a 
number  of  irritating  delays.  The  esti- 
mate of  the  total  cost  of  the  thirty-two 
camps  proved  far  too  low.  Prices  of 
material  and  labor  had  risen  enormously 
since  it  was  made  and  there  was  even  a 
threatened  difficulty  of  securing  enough 
material  and  labor.  Then  the  numbers 
enlisted  in  certain  units  to  be  housed  were 
increased  and  the  specialists  suggested 
changes  in  building  construction  to  im- 
prove their  sanitary  features.  The  War 
Department  had  to  reduce  the  number  of 
cantonments  to  sixteen,  which  would  pro- 
vide housing  for  the  first  great  contin- 
gent of  the  National  Army,  which  comes 
to  the  colors  on  September  i.  The  plan 
to  place  the  National  Guard  in  similar 
camps  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  them  under  canvas 
in  the  South,  a  scheme  which  was  held 


feasible  as  the  period  for  training  the 
State  troops  would  be  ended  before  the 
arrival  of  cold  weather.  Here,  too, 
the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  as  to 
water  supply  and  sanitation.  The 
same  general  plan  has  been  followed  as 
is  used  in  the  National  Army  canton- 
ments, except  that  the  men  will  live  in 
tents.  Kitchens,  mess-halls,  storehouses, 
hospitals,  and  such  structures,  for  which 
tents  are  undesirable,  will  be  built  of 
wood. 

The  selection  of  the  sites  for  the  per- 
manent soldier  towns  had  to  be  carried  on 
with  great  care  and  consumed  consid- 
erable time.  Indeed,  it  was  June  before 
the  first  selections  had  been  definitely  de- 
cided on.  Many  communities  advanced 
their  claims  and  brought  all  possible 
pressure  to  bear  in  their  favor.  The  final 
decision  caused  a  few  local  heartburnings 
and  from  some  quarters  not  a  little 
criticism.  Certain  it  is  that  the  choices 
were  as  impartial  as  was  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  Though  time  was 
pressing,  a  careful  inspection  of  every 
site  offered  was  made  by  an  expert  town- 
planner,  a  sanitary  engineer,  and  an 
officer  representing  the  War  Department. 
Many  elements  entered  into  the  final 
selection.  The  accessibility  of  the  site 
by  rail  had  to  be  considered,  for  in  each 
soldier  town  there  was  to  be  a  non-pro- 
ducing population  of  many  thousands  who 
were  to  be  entirely  supported  from  the 
world  outside.  A  daily  supply  of  over  two 
million  gallons  of  pure  water  had  to  be 
available.  Other  important  requirements 
were  proximity  to  centres  of  population, 
good  roads  in  the  vicinity,  a  situation 
generally  healthful  and  capable  of  prop- 
er drainage.  In  every  case  at  least  two 
thousand  acres  of  land  were  demanded 
to  afford  space  for  about  one  thousand 
buildings,  manoeuvring-grounds,and  rifle- 
ranges.  Once  suitable  ground  was  found 
and  secured  by  the  government,  local 
engineers  were  called  in  to  aid  in  the  big 
task  of  laying  out  the  prospective  town, 
adapting  the  army's  plan  to  the  con- 
formation of  the  land,  and  building  the 
houses.  In  many  cases  the  first  of  this 
work  was  under  way  before  the  final 
details  of 'the  new  structures  had  been 
settled.  June  had  half  passed  before 
the  last  of   the  sixteen  sites  had  been 
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chosen   and   the   contracts  let  for  the 
work. 

The  complete  list  of  these  sites  follows: 


Ayer,  Mass. 
Yaphank,  L.  I. 
Wrightstown,  N.  J. 
Annapolis  Junction, 

Md. 
Petersburg,  Va. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Rockford,  111. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Fort  Riley,  Kans. 
Fort  Sam  Houston, 

Texas. 
American  Lake, 

Wash. 


These  sites,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  and  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
seemed  to  fulfil  as  nearly  as  possible  all 
the  requirements.  Certainly  a  choice 
was  difficult  because  of  the  many  factors 
entering  into  the  problem.  Take  the 
matter  of  water  supply.  In  some  of  the 
cantonments  that  problem  has  been  easy, 
as  the  entire  supply  can  be  had  from 
local  companies,  but  in  others  wells  have 
had  to  be  driven  and  reservoirs  built,  ei- 
ther to  supplement  the  local  reservoirs  or 
to  serve  the  entire  camp.  The  matter  of 
transportation,  also,  has  been  exceeding- 
ly difficult  and  has  required  the  attention 
of  the  best  railroad  men  in  the  country. 
A  town  of  40,000  rising  almost  over-night 
on  any  railroad  might  easily  disarrange 
its  service.  But  when  that  railroad  has 
to  haul  all  the  materials  that  go  into 
the  making  of  the  town  and  transport  its 
inhabitants  there  besides,  the  work  is  still 
more  troublesome.  Location  on  or  near 
a  trunk  line  was  essential.  The  ability  of 
that  railroad  to  handle  such  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  traffic  had  to  be  considered,  and 
once  construction  began  the  greatest  care 
had  to  be  taken  by  the  transportation 
experts  to  see  that  the  materials  went  for- 
ward with  all  speed  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  needed.  The  least  tangle  in 
such  traffic  must  have  caused  expensive 
delays.  Spurs  had  to  be  built  to  the 
cantonments,  encircling  them,  that  goods 
might  be  delivered  to  any  part  of  them 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  both  during 
the  building  period  and  after  the  armies 
had  moved  in.  So  now  every  camp  has 
complete  terminal  facilities. 

The  settling  of  the  form  of  the  contracts 


for  the  cantonment  construction  and  the 
letting  of  them  made  no  small  part  of  the 
whole  difficult  problem.  Washington  in 
May  and  June  swarmed  with  builders  and 
contractors  of  all  kinds,  from  every  part 
of  the  country,  anxious  to  get  a  share  of 
the  work.  Many  of  them  came  with 
heavy  political  backing,  for  when  the 
government  is  planning  to  spend  nearly 
$80,000,000  politicians  are  likely  to  be  on 
the  ground.  Now,  however,  they  had 
little  opportunity  for  profitable  business. 
Because  of  the  short  time  remaining  for 
the  construction  it  was  manifestly  im- 
possible for  the  War  Department  to  follow 
the  usual  system  of  calling  for  competitive 
bids.  The  final  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  individual  camps  had  not  been 
completed,  and  had  they  been  it  would 
have  meant  a  delay  of  weeks  to  allow  the 
contractors  to  make  their  estimates. 
Under  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  it  was  decided  to  give  out 
the  contracts  on  a  basis  of  fees,  assuring 
the  highest  grade  of  work  and  preventing 
extravagance  and  excessive  profits.  A 
sliding  scale  was  arranged.  Where  the 
cost  of  a  cantonment  exceeds  $3,500,000 
a  fee  of  6  per  cent  is  given,  but  out  of 
this  the  conti:actor  must  pay  his  own 
overhead  charges,  and  experience  has 
shown  these  to  average  about  3^  per 
cent.  Where  the  operations  involve 
lesser  sums  the  fee  is  increased  to  as  high 
as  10  per  cent  where  the  cost  of  the  work 
is  less  than  $100,000,  but  in  no  case  can 
the  total  fee  exceed  $250,000.  By  the 
time  the  contractors  of  the  largest  camps 
have  paid  their  overhead  charges  they 
should  have  at  the  best  but  a  fair  profit. 
The  contracts  offered  enough  to  make 
them  attractive  to  the  concerns  which 
would  be  able  to  do  so  great  a  work  in  a 
short  time,  and  yet  the  opportunity  of 
any  one  making  an  exorbitant  profit  was 
eliminated.  Naturally  there  was  some 
dissatisfaction  among  certain  aspirants, 
but  many  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable 
firms  placed  themselves  at  the  War  De- 
partment's disposal.  From  these  sixteen 
were  chosen  after  an  impartial  inquiry 
into  their  ability  and  standing,  preference 
being  given,  where  possible,  to  concerns 
accustomed  to  work  in  the  locality  of  each 
camp.  Since,  then,  government  repre- 
sentatives have  had  practical  supervision 
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of  the  cantonment  construction,  they 
have  had  free  access  at  all  times  to  the 
accounts  and  on  their  approval  the  con- 
tractors have  been  paid  monthly  by  the 
government  the  amount  expended,  so 
that  as  Httle  as  possible  of  their  capital 
has  been  tied  up. 

The  first  of  these  contracts,  that  at 
Ayer,  Massachusetts,  was  given  out  early 
in  June;  the  last  three  weeks  later.   Since 


dence  that  it  will  be  done  almost  on  time. 
There  may  be  failure  in  one  or  two  cases, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  at  the  worst  there  will 
be  no  great  delay.  The  government  has 
had,  of  course,  the  absolute  co-operation 
of  every  trade  concerned  in  the  work. 
Mills  have  turned  aside  from  other  con- 
tracts to  furnish  the  materials  needed  in 
record  time,  and  the  railroads  have  given 
these  materials  priority  over  their  lines. 
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then  great  gangs  of  workmen  have  been 
laboring  night  and  day  to  prepare  the 
towns  for  the  new  army.  Some  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  task  is  had  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  for  each  cantonment  there 
were  required  25,000,000  feet  of  lumber, 
1,700,000  square  feet  of  wall-board,  37,000 
window-sashes,  32,000  square  feet  of  pre- 
pared roofing,  37,000  square  feet  of  wire 
screening,  6,457  solid  board  doors,  and 
2,665  k^gs  of  nails.  For  the  water  supply 
85,000  feet  of  pipe,  ranging  in  diameter 
from  one  to  twelve  inches,  had  to  be  se- 
cured and  laid;  for  the  sewers  over  100,000 
feet  of  pipe  of  varied  sizes.  In  every  case 
temporary  camps  for  at  least  3,000  work- 
men had  to  be  provided.  Facing  these 
facts,  there  were  early  predictions  that  the 
cantonments  could  not  be  completed  on 
time.  But  behind  the  work  there  is  the 
tremendous  driving  force  of  necessity,  and 
American  engineers  and  American  build- 
ers are  accustomed  to  speed  in  construc- 
tion. The  War  Department  has  confi- 
VoL.  LXII.— 35 


Deliveries  have  been  made  at  a  speed 
that  would  not  be  possible  in  a  private 
enterprise. 

An  instance  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
such  construction  can  be  accomplished 
is  found  in  the  regular-army  cantonment 
at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah.  The  contract 
was  let  in  Washington  at  six  o'clock  on 
May  18.  At  five-fifty  o'clock.  Salt  Lake 
City  time,  the  lumber  was  being  delivered 
at  the  fort.  Within  three  weeks  200 
buildings,  housing  6,500  troops,  were 
ready  for  occupancy,  water-pipes  and 
sewers  had  been  laid  and  were  working, 
and  the  whole  camp  was  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. They  have  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment a  series  of  pictures  showing  the 
progress  of  one  of  these  barracks — bare 
ground  at  three  o'clock,  then  ninety 
minutes  later  a  completed  structure. 

Each  of  our  soldier  towns  has  been 
planned  to  hold  one  complete  division, 
plus  certain  additional  units  which  will 
bring  its  military  population  well  over 
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35,000.  A  division  consists  of  nine  in- 
fantry regiments  divided  into  three 
brigades,  a  brigade  of  light  artillery  con- 
sisting of  three  regiments,  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  which  will  be  organized  like  in- 
fantry, one  regiment  of  engineers,  one 
aero  squadron, and  afield-signal  battalion. 
The  additional  units  will  vary  at  different 
camps  and  will  consist  of  heavy-artillery 
regiments,  additional  infantry  regiments, 
balloon  companies,  and  field-telegraph 
battalions.  Infantry  regiments  are  com- 
posed of  twelve  companies  of  200  men 
each,  one  machine-gun  company  of  200 
men,  and  smaller  organizations  known  as 
headquarters  and  supply  companies,  and 
medical  detachments.  Artillery  regi- 
ments are  made  up  of  six  batteries  of  190 
men  each,  while  an  engineer  regiment 
carries  1,098  men  and  officers. 

The  population  of  a  standard  soldier 
town  would  therefore  be  made  up  as  fol- 
lows : 


tillery  regiments,  the  headquarters  train, 
the  sanitary,  ammunition,  and  supply 
trains,  and  last  the  engineers'  regiment. 
From  end  to  end  such  a  cantonment 
would  be  two  and  one-half  miles  long, 
and,  including  the  stables  and  sheds  in 
its  rear,  nearly  half  a  mile  wide.  In 
many  places  such  a  plan  could  not  be 
fitted  to  the  topography  of  the  land  and 
the  town-planners  had  to  twist  it  to  suit 
the  location,  preserving  as  far  as  possible 
the  general  relation  of  the  units.  The 
accompanying  figure  shows  the  ideal  ar- 
rangement. In  the  different  units  a 
standard  system  of  grouping  the  build- 
ings has  been  followed — to  the  front  the 
line  of  officers'  quarters;  then,  in  another 
line,  the  administration  building,  the 
medical  department,  and  assembly-hall; 
behind  these  the  barracks  of  the  enlisted 
men,  with  the  post-exchange,  stables,  and 
shops  in  the  rear. 

In  the  barracks  of  the  men  the  same 
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I  Division  Headquarters. . . , 
4  Brigade  Headquarters.  .  .  . 

10  Regiments  Infantry 

3  Regiments  Field-Artillery. 
I  Regiment  of  Engineers. . . 
I  Field  Signal  Battalion.  .  .  . 
I  Aero  Squadron 


TRAINS 


Headquarters . 
Ammunition . 

Supply 

Sanitary 

Engineer 


Total  for  Infantry  Division 


27 
16 
560 
141 
37 
14 
19 

814 


13 
16 


49 
4 

90 
904 


MEN 


123 

60 

27,280 

3,870 

1,061 

245 
154 

32,793 


319 
631 
301 
878 
166 

2,295 
35,088 


TOTAL 


150 

76 

27,840 

4,011 

1,098 

259 

173 

33,607 


332 
647 

309 
927 
170 

2,385 
35,992 


ANIMALS 


150 

80 

2,470 

3,663 

453 
239 


7,055 


343 
1,604 
829 
332 
370 

3,478 

10,533 


Besides  these  there  will  be  in  each 
town  several  thousand  civilian  employ- 
ees. 

The  standard  cantonment  plan,  as  has 
been  explained,  provided  for  a  continuous 
line  of  unit  camps.  Reading  from  right 
to  left  we  would  see  seven  regiments  of 
infantry,  the  division  headquarters,  the 
aero  squadron,  the  field-signal  battalion, 
three  more  infantry  regiments,  three  ar- 


general  plan  of  construction  has  been 
followed,  though  they  vary  in  size  ac- 
cording to  the  organizations  housed  in 
them.  The  regular-army  barrack  has  but 
one  story,  and  that  type  was  originally 
adopted  for  the  National  Army  canton- 
ments. The  necessity  of  economy  in 
space  and  cost,  together  with  the  in- 
crease in  men  to  the  company,  caused  a 
change.    The  barracks  for  all  the  larger 
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units  have  two  stories.  A  standard 
house  for  an  infantry  company  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  forty- 
three  wide.  A  large  hall,  which  the  men 
can  use  as  a  lounging-room,  divides  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  ground  floor.  At  one 
end  is  a  mess-hall  with  a  kitchen  in  an 
extension;  at  the  other  end  dormitories. 
The  entire  second  floor  is  taken  up  with 
sleeping-quarters.  Every  man  will  have 
his  iron  cot  and  locker.  Ample  hot  and 
cold  water  baths  are  provided  in  outside 
lavatories.  All  the  doors  and  windows 
will  be  screened  in  summer.  The  bar- 
racks will  be  electrically  lighted  and  in 
winter  will  be  heated  by  steam  or  stoves, 
depending  on  their  location  in  the  North 
or  South.  Officers  and  small  detachments 
will  be  housed  in  one-story  buildings. 
The  regimental  hospitals  are  complete  in 
themselves.  They  contain  dispensaries 
and  wards  for  a  limited  number  of  beds, 
but  their  work  will  be  supplemented  by 
the  great  division  hospital,  which  can  take 
care  of  one  thousand  cases. 

The  task  of  building  these  soldier 
towns  did  not  end  with  this  careful  pro- 
vision for  the  men.  Every  division  re- 
quires more  than  ten  thousand  animals 
for  its  artillery,  its  supply  and  ammu- 
nition trains.  Remount  stations  will  be 
established  near  each  cantonment.  This 
means  the  building  of  stables  and  corrals, 
with  quarters  for  the  men  in  charge. 
Since  the  war  began  great  numbers  of 
horses  have  been  purchased  all  over  the 
country  and  gathered  in  concentration 
camps,  from  which  they  will  be  shipped 
to  the  remount  depots;  thence  they  will 
be  passed,  when  fit,  into  the  service.  At 
the  depots  schools  for  horseshoers,  team- 
sters, and  packers  will  be  established,  for 
it  has  been  difficult  to  find  men  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  who  understand  these 
parts  of  army  service.  The  pack-animal 
near  the  fighting  front  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance in  getting  up  supplies  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  it  is  vital  to  his  life  and  use- 
fulness that  his  load  be  properly  placed. 
In  our  great  army  thousands  of  men  will 


be  needed  for  this  work  and  they  must 
be  trained  to  it. 

It  is  seen  that  every  possible  care  has 
been  taken  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the 
men  who  are  to  be  trained  in  these  can- 
tonments. But  to  make  a  good  soldier 
you  must  keep  him  happy  as  well  as 
healthy,  and  to  this  side  of  the  problem 
the  War  Department  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  The  Commission  on 
Training-Camp  Activities  is  a  voluntary 
body  composed  of  men  known  in  philan- 
thropic work  and  social  service,  and  on  it 
will  devolve  the  task  of  watching  the 
moral  conditions  in  the  environs  of  the 
cantonments  and  of  reporting  to  the 
department  when  steps  must  be  taken 
for  their  betterment.  Within  the  mili- 
tary towns  the  commission  will  work  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  providing  the  young 
soldiers  with  all  forms  of  healthy  recrea- 
tion and  amusement  during  their  period 
of  training.  Every  regiment  has  its  as- 
sembly-hall. Here  writing-material  and 
reading-matter  will  be  provided.  Here 
educational  classes  under  competent  in- 
structors will  be  held,  and  entertainments 
such  as  lectures  and  moving  pictures 
given.  In  the  great  division  auditorium 
such  entertainments  will  be  offered  on 
a  larger  scale.  A  number  of  the  best- 
known  theatrical  managers  have  arranged 
to  add  the  soldier  towns  to  their  circuits 
and  will  present  the  type  of  plays  best 
suited  to  such  unusual  audiences.  Cl^an 
sport  of  all  kinds  will  be  fostered,  the  out- 
door games  being  under  the  supervision  of 
men  of  prominence  in  the  athletic  world. 

Those  who  have  been  called  to  the 
colors;  those  whose  husbands,  whose 
sons  and  brothers  must  soon  leave  home 
to  serve  in  their  country's  armies,  will 
find  cheer  and  comfort  in  the  preparation 
that  has  been  made  for  the  well-being  of 
our  soldiers  in  the  first  stages  of  their 
training.  Certainly  the  government  has 
spared  no  effort  to  provide  properly  for 
them.  Experience  may  show  that  errors 
have  been  made.  Experience  is  a  school- 
master who  is  always  with  us. 
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iJAP'N  JIM  was  lacin'  up  his 
shoes  out  in  the  main  cabin 
by  the  big  stove  before  I 
took  my  git  tin '-up  chew 
an'  got  on  my  pants  an' 
shirt. 

The  second  bell  the  cook  was  clangin' 
on  the  main  deck  down  below  was  shakin' 
the  frost  off  the  willows  on  the  bank  'long- 
side  the  quarter-boat.  After  the  racket 
died  out  Cap'n  Jim  started  his  mornin' 
vision  report:  ^'Dreamed  of  a  preacher 
last  night,  Dave,"  he  says.  "He  was 
standin'  up  in  a  skiff  an'  heavin'  eggs  at  a 
big  lummox  of  a  catfish. _  What  does  you 
perdict  that  vision  means?" 

"  That's  a  bad  vision,  Jim,"  I  says,  "  an' 
a  hard  one  to  perdict.  Wait  till  I  git  the 
book." 

I  dug  the  old  dream-book  out  of  the 
trunk  in  my  stateroom.  When  I  got  back 
by  the  stove  Cap'n  Ed  an'  Cap'n  Lafe 
was  there  with  Cap'n  Jim. 

"  Poverty — Prayer — Preacher.  Preach- 
er: if  colored,  denotes  advance  in  position 
or  inheritance  of  gold,"  I  read.  "  Was  he 
white  or  nigger?" 

"White — I  think,"  says  Cap'n  Jim. 
"But  he  might  have  been  some  sickly 
yaller-lookin'." 

"  If  w^hite,"  the  book  says,  "it  portends 
a  reduction  of  income  or  a  successful  busi- 
ness trip." 

Cap'n  Jim  looked  discouraged  as  a 
froze  rabbit.  "Where  to  would  I  be  tak- 
in'  a  business  trip,  with  the  dang  fleet 
laid  up  for  the  winter  an'  me  cut  to  mate's 
pay  till  the  spring  work  starts.  I  figger 
the  shrinkin'  income  part  o'  that  dream's 
all  I'll  git." 

Cap'n  Lafe  hauled  out  the  stone  with  a 
hole  in  it  that  he  carried  the  time  him  an' 
the  Dixie  Queen  sunk  at  Settlers  Bend. 
"Thishere'U  ward  oif  the  doom,  Jim,"  he 
says,  handin'  the  stone  to  Cap'n  Jim.  I 
give  ol'  Jim  my  rabbit-foot  what  has  kept 
bad  luck  away  from  me  many's  the  time, 


an'  we  started  in  tryin'  to  recollect  some 
more  charms,  but  just  then  the  flunky 
cast  loose  on  the  breakfast-bell  an'  we  all 
drifted  for'd  an'  below  into  the  dinin'- 
hall.  The  meal  didn't  last  long,  for  them 
cjuarter-boats  in  the  dredge  fleet  is  cold 
in  winter.  After  I  drunk  m.e  a  few  cups 
of  coffee,  I  joined  Cap'n  Jim,  who  had 
went  out  on  the  guards  to  size  up  the 
weather. 

Outdoors  she  was  colder'n  blixen,  with 
just  a  sparkle  of  frost  in  the  air.  In  the 
main  river,  beyond  the  dead  water  in  the 
cut-off  where  we  was  layin',  the  drift-ice 
was  slickin'  past  at  a  six-mile  clip. 
Around  the  fleet  the  ice  was  eight  inches 
thick  an'  we  was  froze  in,  solid  as  a  stone 
church. 

Over  on  the  island,  where  the  farmers 
was  cookin'  breakfast,  some  streamers  of 
smoke  was  risin'  agin'  the  gray  of  the 
mornin'  sky.  "Ruther  be  here  than  one 
o'  them  land  fellers  what  had  to  milk  a 
fleet  o'  cows  every  mornin'  afore  he  eats," 
I  says  to  Cap'n  Jim,  tryin'  to  inflict  him 
with  his  happy  lot  in  life. 

"  If  I  could  have  my  ruthers,  Dave,''  he 
says,  "I'd  ruther  be  over  on  the  hill  at 
Chester  with  Mrs.  Jim  an'  the  two  lads." 
He  slung  a  look  at  the  tow^n  across  the 
river  an'  his  eyes  landed  on  his  little  white 
house  agin'  the  hill,  where  his  wife  an' 
boys  w^as.  He  stopped  chewin'  his  fine- 
cut  an'  squinted  at  the  house  a  long  time. 

"Eleven  hunderd  an'  sixty-five  an' 
some  odd  cents,  ain't  it — that  mortgage  ?  " 
I  asks. 

"Eleven///y-five,  an'  some  odd — I  paid 
a  extry  ten  last  month,"  he  said.  "Be- 
fore them  orders  come  cuttin'  me  to 
mate  I  figgered  I  could  git  her  down  to 
nine  hunderd  by  spring.  Can't  do  it 
now,  though — countin'  grub  an'  wood  an' 
clothes  fer  'em.  But  last  month  I  cut 
down  on  the  chewin'  twenty  cents." 

"That's  somethin',"  I  said. 

We  walked  over  to  the  office  to  git  the 
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orders  fer  the  day's  work.  Purty  soon 
in  come  Cap'n  Taylor,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  fleet.  He  was  a  reformed  civil  en- 
gineer, forty  years  old  an'  fuller  of  worth- 
less schemes  than  a  inventor. 

"Get  a  carpenter  or  two.  Captain 
Stuart,"  he  says  to  Cap'n  Jim,  ''and  re- 
pair the  inside  timbering  of  the  barges  at 
the  end  of  the  fleet."  Cap'n  Jim  pulled 
down  his  old  cap  aroun'  his  ears  an' 
started  out.  He  had  got  a  fine  piece  of 
work  because  the  inside  o'  them  barges 
is  warm  an'  comfortable  as  soon  as  the 
sun  hits  the  deck  of  'em.  I  got  a  couple 
of  painters  an'  didn't  see  Cap'n  Jim  till 
we  gethered  fer  the  mornin'  coffee  at  the 
quarter-boat.  While  we  was  drinkin'  it 
we  seen  the  mail-tug  headin'  across  the 
river  from  Chester.  She  landed  at  the 
point  an'  the  pilot  come  walkin'  up  the 
ice  to  the  fleet,  luggin'  the  mail-sack.  We 
waited  till  she  was  all  distributed — not 
expectin'  anythin',  but  hopin''  that  some- 
body might  have  wrote  us,  but  exceptin' 
the  letters  from  the  St.  Louis  office  fer 
Cap'n  Taylor  they  wasn't  nothin'. 

As  Cap'n  Jim  was  startin'  back  to  work, 
Cap'n  Taylor  called  him  in  an'  showed 
him  one  of  the  official  letters.  It  wasn't 
no  cheerin'  news,  fer  when  Cap'n  Jim 
read  it  he  begun  shakin'  his  head  an'  look- 
in'  downcasted. 

He  come  over  to  me,  w^alkin'  fast 
enough  to  ketch  up.  ''That  danged  vi- 
sion was  a  white  preacher,  Dave,"  he  says. 
"  Cap  just  got  another  reducin'  letter  from 
St.  Louis  orderin'  me  an'  two  engineers 
cut  to  deck-hand's  pay." 

"That's  terrible,  Jim!"  I  says.  "You 
can't  live  on  no  fifty  a  month,  let  alone 
git  along !" 

"  I  can't,"  he  agrees,  "  but  I  has  to.  Be- 
cause— well  as  you  knows,  Dave — I  ain't 
no  good  fer  nothin'  else,  now."  I  left  him. 
They  wasn't  nothing  I  could  think  of  then 
that'd  help  him  any,  so  I  started  cussin' 
Congress  an'  the  Mississippi  River  on 
general  principles.  01'  Jim  heard  it  an' 
it  cheered  him  up  a  mite,  fer  just  as  he 
clum  down  the  hatch  of  the  barge  he  was 
workin'  in  he  waved  his  hand  at  me,  sprv- 
like. 

I  walked  over  the  fleet,  spreadin'  the 
news  to  the  rest  of  the  boys  about  Cap'n 
Jim.  Wfe  knowed  we  had  to  do  somethin' 
to  rejoovenate  his  fadin'  finances  an'  we 


all  started  in  tryin'  to  figger  some  way  he 
could  make  a  extry  income.  "  Consider  it 
over  careful,"  I  tells  the  boys,  "an'  to- 
night we'll  have  a  council  an'  see  what 
can  be  did." 

When  we  went  back  to  the  quarter-boat 
fer  dinner,  we  found  out  Cap'n  Taylor  had 
took  the  noon  train  from  Chester  fer  St. 
Louis  to  hold  a  meetin'  with  Colonel  Mc- 
Donald, who  was  in  charge  of  the  whole 
St.  Louis  district,  an'  we  decided  to  hold 
our  council  about  Cap'n  Jim  immediate. 
I  got  rid  of  Cap'n  Jim  by  sendin'  him  after 
some  young  eggs  fer  us,  them  in  the  reg'lar 
rations  bein'  a  little  too  historical  fer  eat- 
in'  purposes,  an'  while  he  was  over  on  the 
island  the  rest  of  us  captains  gathered  in 
the  main  cabin. 

"Boys, "  I  says,  "some  of  the  arrers  of 
rambunctious  fortune  has  hit  a  brother 
inmate  in  the  pants  pocket  where  he 
keeps  his  cash.  The  fogs  o'  finance  is 
settlin'  thick  around  his  fragile  carcass, 
an'  old  Jim  ain't  goin'  to  make  the  riffle 
under  his  own  steam.    What's  to  be  did  ?  " 

Nobody  spoke  fer  a  while,  but  finally 
Cap'n  Ed  Mitchell  laid  down  his  pipe. 
"As  you  boys  knows,"  he  says,  "the  wet 
swill  out  of  the  cook-house  is  more'n 
enough  fer  the  two  hogs  what  I  raise 
every  winter.  The  only  reason  the  two 
I've  got  eats  it  all  is  because  they  is  hogs. 
They  is  enough  wet  swill  to  fatten  up  six 
of  the  rattlinest  razorbacks  what  ever  et 
hick'ry-nuts.  Six  shoats  is  worth  sixty 
dollars  the  day  they  tips  down,  aft,  when 
h'isted  by  the  ears.  An'  these  here  swill 
rights  I  donates  title  clear  to  Cap'n  Jim." 

"Hooray!"  I  yells.  "That's  ten  dol- 
lars a  month  fer  six  months !  An'  in  line 
w^ith  Cap'n  Ed  I  hereby  donates  my 
claims  to  the  dry  swill  w^hat  I  fed  my 
chickens  before  the  varmints  froze. 
That'll  fetch  her  to  eight  hogs,  easy." 

The  enthusiasm  got  infected.  Every- 
body donated  somethin'.  Cap'n  Porter 
declared  Cap'n  Jim  a  equal  half-owner  in 
the  Bonanza  Bunion  Remedy  that  was 
invented  from  solderin'  acid.  She  was  a 
sure  cure,  but  limited  to  the  nigger  coun- 
try down-river,  bein'  as  she  generally  took 
off  a  toe  or  two  along  with  the  bunion. 
Cap'n  Tom  bound  himself  to  learn  ol' 
Jim  the  weavin'  of  them  yarn  tidies  with 
the  okum  trimmin'  what  can  be  sold  in 
saloons  fer  men  to  take  home  after  they 
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has  spent  their  month's  wages  on  liquor. 
And  when  the  last  man  had  spoke,  an' 
just  when  we  got  a  fine  extry  income  all 
lashed  up  fer  Cap'n  Jim,  in  he  come.  We 
announced  that  his  troubles  was  all  over 
an'  told  him  why,  an'  then  the  stubborn 
ol'  cuss  blew  up.  He  declared  that  he'd 
rather  go  over  the  deep  side  than  to  feel 
that  any  of  his  comrades  was  called  on  to 
contribulate  to  his  keep.  Single  an'  all 
together,  he  refused  every  thin'  we  had 
done. 

*' When  I  comes  to  a  riffle  too  shaller  to 
float  me,  I'll  try  to  drag  across  with  my 
own  lines,  but  as  fer  takin'  a  tow  from  any 
passin'  craft,  I  guess  you  boys  see  how  she 
lays."  Cap'n  Jim  set  down,  mincin'  his 
fine-cut  fast  with  his  remainin'  front 
teeth,  like  a  rabbit  eatin'  a  cabbage-leaf. 
An'  like  he  said  we  seen  how  she  laid.  We 
was  stuck. 

After  we  set  there  awhile,  unnatural- 
like,  figgerin'  whether  to  give  ol'  Jim  a 
good  beatin'  or  not,  Cap'n  Ed  got  an- 
other idea.  ''  Them  monthly  magazines," 
he  says,  "has  got  schemes  in  'em  that 
shows  how"  money  can  be  made.  I  got 
one  that  tells  how  Garfield  come  to  be 
President  after  he  got  his  canal-boat 
papers.  Maybe  they's  somethin'  in  th' 
one  I  got,  Jim,  that  you  could  foUer  an' 
keep  this  here  job  goin'  at  the  same  time." 

''Haul  her  out,  Ed,"  I  says,  "an'  we'll 
have  a  look  at  her." 

Cap'n  Ed  got  the  magazine  an'  started 
readin'  the  front  pages  out  loud. 

"Be  a  Traffic  Manager,"  reads 
Cap'n  Ed,  "and  Earn  $25,000.00  per 
Year." 

''That's  somethin'  like!"  I  said. 
"How'd  you  like  to  be  a  traffic  manager, 
Jim,  an'  manage  traffic  an' — an'  e very- 
thin'?" 

"The  pay  seems  reasonable,  but  you 
boys  knows  no  self-respectin'  man  kin 
f oiler  such  a  sinful  trade.  I'm  grieved  at 
you  suggestin'  such  a  callin',  Dave." 

I  was  flabbergasted  at  the  way  he  took 
it  till  I  remembered  the  Sunday  paper  in 
red  ink  we  had  read,  about  the  curse  of 
the  demon  rum.  "  This  ain't  that  kind  of 
traffic,  Jim,"  I  says.  "She's  railroadin' 
an'  such — in  a  fine  office." 

"I'm  too  old  to  learn  railroadin' — turn 
over  a  leaf."  Cap'n  Jim  was  gettin'  in- 
terested.    We  passed  up  astronomy  an' 


tree  surgery.  Taxidermy  lured  me  some, 
but  Cap'n  Jim  allowed  it  wasn't  fair  to 
drinkin'  men  what  comes  home  late  at 
night. 

"Mushrooms  is  better  than  that.  Lis- 
ten to  this  here!"  says  Cap'n  Ed. 
"Money  in  Mushrooms!  Man  in 
Michigan  Makes  S500.00  the  First 
Week  !  Jim,  how'd  you  like  to  have  a 
mushroom  orchard?" 

"  Purty  fair,"  says  Cap'n  Jim.  "  Purty 
fair  at  that  figger.  But  where'd  you  raise 
'em?    Turn  over  a  leaf." 

"There  Is  Cash  in  Hives,"  reads 
Cap'n  Ed. 

"Takes  too  long  to  learn  the  doctor 
business,"  objects  Cap'n  Jim. 

"These  here  ain't  them  scratchin'  kind 
— these  is  beehives." 

"Worse  an'  worse,"  says  Cap'n  Jim. 
"Bees  is  ornery,  ungrateful,  stingin'  rep- 
tiles, an'  far  best  let  alone." 

An'  after  we'd  got  clean  through  the 
book  they  was  only  three  trades  that 
looked  handy — cartoonery,  writin'  mov- 
in'-picture  shows,  what  didn't  need  no 
ideas  at  all  exceptin'  what  was  in  the 
"Lubitz  Complete  Guide,"  an'  raisin' 
mushrooms  what  needed  some  rich  land 
an'  a  little  mushroom  seed  to  make  fifty 
dollars  a  day. 

"Mushrooms  is  your  chance,  Jim," 
says  Cap'n  Ed.  "They  is  lots  of  rich 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  river." 

"An'  lots  of  rich  frost  scattered  free  on 
that  same  land,"  says  Cap'n  Jim. 

The  dinner-gong  come  clangin'  in  on 
our  plannin',  an'  after  the  feedin'  was  fin- 
ished we  drifted  back  to  our  jobs.  About 
three  o'clock,  when  I  was  gittin'  ready  to 
drag  over  fer  my  afternoon  coffee,  I  seen 
Cap'n  Jim  comin'  my  way  down  the  fleet, 
runnin'  an'  wavin'  his  arms  like  a  old 
turtle  when  he's  turned  over. 

"I  got  it,  Dave!"  he  yelled.  "I  got 
it!" 

"What  has  you  got?"  I  asks  him,  back- 
in'  away  fer  fear  it  was  ketchin'. 

"Mushrooms!"  he  puffs.  "Mush- 
rooms what  you  clear  fifty  dollars  a  day 


on 


I" 


"Way  you're  actin',  it  'pears  more  like 
hives  or  taxidermy  you  got,"  I  says. 
"Where  is  these  here  mushrooms?" 

He  calmed  down  a  little,  but  his  eyes 
was  gleamin'  like  a  preacher  savin'  folks 
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in  August.  "Ain't  it  hot  inside  of  a 
barge?"  he  asks!  "Ain't  it  a  damp 
dimate  ?  What  more  does  I  need  to  raise 
'em  than  that?" 

"Dirt,"  I  says. 

He  wilted.    "  I  never  figgered  on  that." 

"We  might  Kne  her  with  a  layer  a  foot 
or  two  deep,"  I  says.  He  brightened  up 
like  the  lights  on  the  Lee  when  she's  mak- 
in'  a  landin'.  At  coffee-time,  among  the 
boys,  the  idea  took  with  cheerin'.  Cap'n 
Ed  wrote  a  letter  orderin'  a  dollar's  worth 
of  mushroom  seeds  and  sent  her  across 
to  Chester  in  a  skiff  to  ketch  the  night 
train  to  St.  Louis.  After  supper  we  all 
turned  out  and  headed  fer  the  lower  end 
of  the  fleet  where  the  barges  was.  The 
last  one  was  layin'  about  a  hunderd  feet 
from  where  the  cut-off  branches  into  the 
main  river,  but  she  was  leakin'  a  little  an' 
we  finally  picked  the  third  barge  from  the 
end — mainly  because  she  was  Number  7. 

Cap'n  Ed  laid  out  the  work.  "Haul 
them  hatches  off !  Ru?i  a  gang-plank  over 
the  side.  Four  men  below  to  spread  the 
dirt.  Four  more  on  them  wheelbarrers. 
Fifty  a  day !  Rustle  you  mushroom 
rousters !  Me  an'  Dave  an'  two  more  on 
the  bank  with  them  shovels.  Gimme  that 
shovel !    Let  'er  go!" 

"All  gone,  sir!"  sung  out  Cap'n  Jim, 
an'  we  was  at  it.  Us  boys  on  the  bank 
filled  them  wheelbarrers  faster'n  they  was 
took  away.  Inside  the  barge,  the  boys 
spread  a  layer  of  clay  along  the  bottom  to 
cover  her  ribs  an'  timbers,  keepin'  this  in 
her  side  compartments  an'  leavin'  the 
centre  ones  clear  so  as  not  to  sink  her 
more'n  an  inch  or  two  deeper  than  she 
was  floatin'.  Then  we  shifted  the  gang- 
pjanks  to  the  top  of  the  bank  where  the 
sandy  loam  was  layin'  an'  purty  soon  the 
mushroom  farm  was  covered  with  a  foot- 
deep  layer  of  the  best  bottom-land  that 
ever  growed  a  corn-stalk. 

Somebody  inside  the  barge  let  out  a 
yell.  "High  like  a  church!  Forty 
ways !" 

"All  off  fer  the  midnight  coffee  !  Let's 
go!"  I  says.  The  mushroom  farm  was 
ready  fer  the  seeds. 

"  Git  on  yer  coats  afore  ye  takes  cold," 
says  Cap'n  Ed. 

"Cold!"  Cap'n  Jim  spoke  low  an' 
desperate-like.  "Cold!  I  didn't  figger 
on  that.    Boys,  these  barges  is  colder'n  a 


ice-box  at  night.  Cold  kills  mushrooms. 
All  this  work  is  thro  wed  away." 

Tom  Howard,  who  is  chief  on  Dredge  4, 
spoke  up.  "Not  by  a  dang  sight  she 
ain't!  I  been  figgerin'  that  out  fer  the 
last  hour.  Me  an'  Frank'll  have  a  steam- 
line  run  down  here  into  this  barge  in  an 
hour  that'll  heat  the  insides  of  her  hot- 
ter'n  a  swamp."  Cap'n  Jim  set  down  his 
lantern  an'  held  his  hand  out  to  Tom 
Howard.  "  Tom, "  he  says,  "  I  ain't  never 
had  nothin'  against  ye  'ceptin'  yer  an  en- 
gineer, an'  now  that's  forgave."  We 
trooped  back  to  the  quarter-boat,  drunk 
our  coffee,  an'  went  to  sleep. 

Noon,  next  day,  a  message  come,  tellin' 
us  to  meet  Cap'n  Taylor,  who  was  comin' 
down  from  St.  Louis  on  the  afternoon 
train.  I  run  the  tug  across  to  Chester  to 
meet  him.  On  the  way  over  me  an'  the 
crew  was  some  startled  to  see  that  the 
main  river  was  clear  of  drift-ice,  an'  that 
she  was  gorged  about  a  mile  up-stream. 

"That  gorge'll  come  near  gittin'  the 
fleet  when  it  goes  out,"  I  says  to  Cap'n 
Taylor  when  he  come  aboard. 

"Impossible  for  it  to  do  that.  Prepos- 
terous ! "  he  says,  like  that  settled  the 
business. 

"Same  thing  happened  in  '84  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  Cap'n  Taylor." 

"Impossible,"  he  repeats.  "How  can 
an  ice  gorge  back  up-stream  into  a  tribu- 
tary channel !  Don't  let  that  worry  you. 
Get  me  back  to  the  fleet  as  quickly  as  you 
can." 

Instead  of  cussin'  out  loud  I  rung  an  as- 
sorted lot  of  bells  into  the  engine-room,  an' 
when  the  striker  answered  with  a  prime  lot 
of  human  language  through  the  speakin'- 
tube  I  fek  better.  "  Don't  know  how  she 
can,  cap'n,"  I  says,  "but  she  sure  done  it 
in  '84,  an'  sunk  a  lot  of  steamboats." 

Cap'n  Taylor  sniffed.  "The  laws  of 
nature  have  changed  since  '84,"  he  says, 
smilin'  sarcastic. 

I  shut  up  an'  chewed  away  on  my  fine- 
cut.  When  we  landed  I  lugged  the  mail- 
sack  over  to  the  office-boat  an'  hung 
'round,  waitin'  fer  the  mushroom  seeds 
fer  Cap'n  Jim.  They  was  in  a  heavy 
package,  an'  when  we  opened  it  up  we 
discovered  that  a  part  of  the  farm  was 
furnished  along  with  the  seeds.  The  book 
that  come  in  the  package  with  the  seeds 
said    that   mushroom    seeds   was   called 
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"spawn."     "Spawn  is  fish  eggs,"    says        "Book  says  mushrooms  springs  up  in  a 

Cap'n  Jim,  "but  spawn  she  be."  night,  don't  it?"    He  got  dubious  about 

After   supper  us  boys  held  a  spawn-    a  swindle  in  the  spawns,  but  his  spirits 


"Dreamed  of  a  preacher  .       .   standin'  up  in  a  skiff  an'  heaviii'  eggs  at  a  .  .  .   catfish." — Page  339. 


plantin'  bee.  Later  in  the  evenin'  we  had 
a  look  at  the  farm,  an'  durin'  this  visit 
Cap'n  Jim  begun  to  get  fidgitty  an' 
anxious.  "Them  spawns  is  dang  slow 
growin'  up,"  he  says. 

"They    has    only    been    planted    five 
hours,"  I  tells  him. 
Vol.  LXII.— 36 


rose  when  he  got  a  letter  next  mornin' 
from  a  hotel  in  St.  Louis  offerin'  him 
ten  cents  a  pound  fer  his  crop.  We  done 
some  figgerin'.  "At  ten  cents  a  pound 
the  farm  is  worth  moreen  fifty  dollars  a  day 
to  you,  Jim,  allowin'  fer  pickin'  an'  freight 
an'  everything,"  Cap'n  Ed  reported. 


'"  Eleven  hunderd  an'  sixty-five  an'  some  odd  cents  .   .   .   that  mortgage?  " — Page  339. 


"Is  that  right,  boys!  Three  hundred 
a  week  clear  I"  Cap'n  Jim  Hke  to  blew 
up.  We  started  out  fer  another  look  at 
the  farm.  On  our  way  to  the  barge  we 
run  foul  of  Cap'n  Taylor,  out  on  one  of 
his  dyspeptical  trips  over  the  fleet. 

"Come  on,  Cap'n  Taylor,  an'  see  a  sub- 
marine gold-mine!"  Cap'n  Jim  hailed 
him,  an'  explained  the  deal.  Cap'n  Tay- 
lor swelled  up  under  a  full  head  of  his 
official  importance,  slow  an'  pompous,  an' 
headed  fer  Number  7  like  a  sawed-off 
band-leader. 

I  quartered  over  to  Cap'n  Jim.  "  Jim," 
I  says  low,  "if  the  king  don't  happen  to 
cast  his  vote,  hearty-like,  fer  this  here 
mushroom  deal,  don't  fergit  yourself  nor 
nothin'.    You  ain't  sold  any  yet." 

Cap'n  Jim  looked  at  me,  a  little  scared. 
"Dave,  you  don't  figger  I've  busted  any 
reg'lations,  does  you?" 

"  Keep  your  shirt  on  till  the  brass  collar 
has  his  look  at  the  farm." 
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Cap'n  Taylor  busted  his  shin  climbin' 
down  into  the  barge  through  the  steam 
that  was  comin'  out  of  the  open  hatch. 
Instead  of  cussin'  a  little,  like  any  natural 
man — "Tut  tut,"  he  says,  purple  in  the 
face.  He  sized  things  up  an'  clum  back  on 
deck. 

"Who  done  this?"  he  asks,  low,  like  a 
safety-valve  singin'  before  she  pops. 

"I  done  it,  cap'n,"  ol'  Jim  speaks  up 
chipper  an'  prompt. 

"Who  strung  that  steam-line  down 
here?" 

"I  did — I  mean  I  had  it  done,"  says 
Cap'n  Jim. 

"Who  put  that  dirt  in  this  barge?" 
Cap'n  Taylor  was  gettin'  close  to  the  hy- 
drophoby  point.  I  spoke  up:  "Us  boys 
put  that  dirt  in  this  barge." 

"Fer  me,  Cap'n  Taylor,"  ol'  Jim 
jumped  in,  like  he  always  done,  between 
the  trouble  an'  the  man  next  to  it. 

Cap'n  Taylor  begun  to  orate.     "For 
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your  personal  gain  you  have  used  men 
and  materials  paid  for  by  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  serious  offense.  By 
your  own  confession  you  are  guilty  and 
you  are  liable  to  imprisonment  in  a  fed- 
eral penitentiary." 

I  stood  there  ponderin'  how  henious  a 
desperado  Cap'n  Jim  had  got  to  be  that 
winter.  Cap'n  Ed  walked  over  an'  laid 
his  hand  on  Cap'n  Jim's  arm.  "  He's  only 
one  of  them  huzzin'  kind,  Jim,"  he  says. 
''He  ain't  goin'  to  do  any  stingin^  around 
here."  Cap'n  Ed  turned  round  and 
faced  ol'  Taylor.  "  You  better  let  Colonel 
McDonald  do  all  the  crucifyin'  that's 
done  in  this  district.  ^le  an'  the  rest  of 
the  boys  that  was  in  this  mushroom  deal 
with  Cap'n  Jim  has  been  workin'  fer  the 
colonel  an'  his  kind  fer  fortv  vears.    It's 


got  us  so  it  takes  a  man  to  pester  us 
much." 

We  walked  away  an'  left  Taylor  stand- 


m' 


there. 


"There's  one  crop  due,  an\^'ay,  an'  he 
can't  tear  up  the  nest  till  you  git  that  out, 
Jim,"  I  says.  "An'  she's  worth  fifty  dol- 
lars, an'  mebbe  more." 

"Taylor  ain't  goin'  to  tear  up  no  nest," 
Cap'n  Ed  broke  in.  "That  httle  pup  is 
scared  to  tear  up  any  nest  till  the  colonel 
hands  out  the  orders." 

By  the  time  we  got  to  the  office-boat 
we  was  all  feelin'  better.  Passin'  it,  the 
clerk  inside  sung  out  fer  us:  "Telegram 
just  come  fer  Cap'n  Taylor  orderin'  you 
boys  out  to  bust  up  the  ice-gorge  before 
she  freezes  any  further  up-stream,"  he 
says,  handin'  us  the  telegram  to  look  at. 


Us  boys  on  the  bank  filled  them  wheelbarrers  faster' n  they  was  took  away. — Page  342. 
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Along  with  them  ice-bustin'  orders  the 
telegram  reported  a  ten-inch  raise  in  the 
upper  country. 

"When  that  raise  hits  the  gorge  some- 
thin'  busts,"  I  says. 

''  An'  that'll  be  this  here  fleet  if  we  don't 
bust  the  gorge  before  the  raise  gits  here," 
says  Cap'n  Ed.  He  was  right,  same  as  I 
learned  he  was  that  time  in  '84. 

Cap'n  Jim's  crime  an'  such  matters 
was  all  smothered  under  them  orders  as 
far  as  we  was  concerned,  but  afore  we 
started  out  Cap'n  Taylor  took  time  to 
write  an  awful  report  o'  the  mushroom 
barge  an'  the  wave  o'  sin  that  had  hit  the 
fleet.  He  sent  the  letter  to  Chester  in  a 
skiff  so  as  she'd  ketch  the  first  train  to  St. 
Louis,  an'  then  he  took  charge  of  the  ice- 
bustin'.  First  thing  he  done  was  to  order 
Cap'n  Jim  to  stay  on  the  fleet  while  we 
was  gone.  Then  he  orders  a  ton  o'  dyna- 
mite loaded  on  the  for'd  end  of  the  tug, 
an'  after  it  was  lugged  on  we  started  out. 
The  river  was  choked  at  Cinder  Bend, 
about  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  cut- 
off where  the  fleet  was  layin',  an'  froze  fer 
a  mile  above,  clean  across  from  bank  to 
bank. 

"Line  of  shots  through  the  centre  of 
her?"  I  asked  Cap'n  Taylor.  That  was 
the  only  way,  an'  the  usual  way,  an'  the 
way  that  busts  a  ice-gorge,  but  I  was  act- 
in'  pacifyin'-like  after  thinkin'  over  the 
mushroom  rumpus. 

"I'll   show   you  where   to   place    \h6. 
charges,"  he  answers,  mean  as  poison. 

"Right,  sir!"  I  says. 

We  was  firin'  with  a  battery,  an'  so  I 
started  in  overhaulin'  the  leadin'  wires 
an'  gettin'  the  kinks  outen  'em.  Cap'n 
Ed  nosed  the  bow  of  the  tug  agin'  the  ice. 
We  run  out  a  plank  an'  started  marchin' 
out  under  Cap'n  Taylor's  orders — him 
yellin'  at  us  because  he  was  too  scared  of 
the  dynamite  we  was  carryin'  to  come 
close  enough  to  us  to  talk.  We  strung  out 
a  dozen  shots  or  so,  eight  or  ten  sticks  o' 
sixty-per-cent  dynamite  to  the  shot,  an' 
connected  'em  up  to  the  leadin'  wires 
what  run  to  the  firin'  battery.  The  bat- 
tery was  settin'  on  the  bow  of  the  tug. 
Cap'n  Taylor  fired  the  shot.  Each  charge 
blew  a  clean  little  well  straight  down 
through  the  ice,  bustin'  about  as  much  of 
it  as  you  git  in  Memphis  fer  a  nickel. 

We  done  this  over  an'  over,  an'  finally 


the  lower  part  of  that  ice-gorge  was  all 
waffled  up  with  wells  we  had  blowed 
through  it  an'  that  was  all  the  good  it 
done.  We  used  up  all  the  dynamite  we'd 
brought,  an'  Cap'n  Taylor  give  her  up 
fer  a  failure,  blamin'  the  luck  on  a  book 
he'd  learned  his  ice-bustin'  out  of. 

We  went  back  to  the  fleet.  As  soon  as 
we  got  there  Cap'n  Taylor  called  up  the 
St.  Louis  office  on  the  telephone. 

"Only  medium  successful,  colonel,"  we 
heard  him  warble. 

Then  he  eradicates  a  few  more  gobs  o' 
silvery  tones  to  Colonel  McDonald  an' 
hung  up.  "Colonel  McDonald  will  be 
down  here  to-morrow  morning  to  super- 
vise a  new  attack' on  the  ice-gorge,"  he 
tells  us. 

Cap'n  Ed  an'  me  started  out  huntin' 
Cap'n  Jim.  He  was  readin'  his  mushroom 
book  an'  figgerin'  profits.  "  Come  on  an' 
we'll  have  a  look  at  'em,"  I  says,  an'  the 
three  of  us  started  fer  the  mushroom 
barge.  "Colonel's  comin'  down  here  in 
the  mornin',  Jim,"  Cap'n  Ed  tells  him. 
"Have  a  mess  o'  mushrooms  ready  fer 
him  or  else  away  you  goes  to  the  pen  by 
to-morrow  night." 

Cap'n  Jim  smiled.  "Wonder  what  in 
Cain  makes  'em  hesitate  so  much  to  grow. 
I  never  seen  such  a  dang  slow  comin'  fifty 
dollars  as' what  this  first  one  is." 

We  lifted  the  for'd  hatch  off  of  Number 
7.  Cap'n  Ed  clum  down,  Cap'n  Jim  fol- 
jerin',  an'  then  me.  While  I  was  lettin' 
go  the  hatch-combin',  I  heard  a  yell  that 
like  to  scared  me  gray-headed.  It  was 
then^  .two  pirates,  war-dancin'  all  doubled 
up  on  the  timbers  inside  the  barge. 

"They  has  come!"  sings  Cap'n  Jim. 

"They  has  fer  sure,  ol'  boy!"  says 
Cap'n  Ed. 

"By  gum!  They  has!"  I  yells,  fer 
peepin'  up  through  that  black  loam  was 
five  or  six  little  round  white  buttons — as 
purty  a  small  crop  o'  mushrooms  as  was 
ever  forced  by  steam. 

01'  Jim  was  wild  with  finance  an'  fig- 
gers.  We  set  there  an'  helped  him  git 
rich  till  the  supper-gong  choked  off  the 
steam-heated  income  we  was  earnin'  fer 
him,  an'  after  supper  we  figgered  till  near 
midnight. 

In  the  mornin'  I  run  the  tug  over  after 
the  colonel.  He  come  down  the  levee 
from  the  depot,  steppin'  high  an'  showin' 
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his  West  Point  trainin'  inside  an'  out. 
Colonel  is  a  boy  what  has  growed  to  be 
fifty  years  old.  He  trotted  up  the  stairs 
into  the  pilot-house  where  I  was  waitin'. 
"Good  mornin',  Captain  Dave,"  he 
smiled,  holdin'  out  his  hand.  We  shook 
hands  an'  the  colonel  set  down  on  the 


"And  that  will— sink  them  all!" 
"Every  craft  in  the  fleet,  colonel." 
He  was  quiet  till  we  reached  the  land- 
in'  at  the  point.  Then  he  turned  'round 
to  me  again.  "  What  were  you  doing  yes- 
terday to  break  that  up?"  He  pointed 
to  the  gorge  up-stream. 
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high  seat  by  the  stove.  "Have  a  ciga- 
rette, captain,"  he  says,  passin'  over  his 
silver  case.  He  knows  how  I  hates  'em. 
"Thanks,  colonel,"  I  says.  I  took  one 
an'  stripped  the  paper  off  en  her  an'  stowed 
her  in  longside  the  fine-cut  I  was  chewin'. 

When  we  got  out  in  the  channel,  the 
colonel  sized  up  the  ice-gorge  a  long  time 
through  the  glasses.  "That's  bad,  cap- 
tain," he  said  to  me. 

"  With  a  raisin'  gauge  she  is,"  I  answers. 

"The  crest  of  the  raise  is  due  here  at 
noon,"  he  says. 

"Ice'U  go  out  ahead  o'  the  crest,  colo- 
nel." 

"How  far  will  she  back  up  in  the  cut- 
off?" he  asks  me. 

"I  figger  she'll  back  past  the  fleet,"  I 
says. 


"  Cap'n  Taylor  had  us  out  embroiderin' 
holes  in  the  ice  wdth  dynamite,"  I  says. 

"In  a  line  following  the  channel?" 

"No,  colonel,  we  was  tryin'  to  bust 
moons  off  the  down-stream  edge  o'  the 
gorge — like  it  tells  how  in  Cap'n  Taylor's 
book." 

Colonel  looked  at  me  steady  an'  I 
looked  at  him. 

"Stay  aboard  an'  hold  the  crew,"  he 
finally  says.  "We'll  be  going  out  again 
in  ten  minutes,  going  out  to  break  that 
gorge." 

He  grabbed  the  package  o'  mail  he'd 
brought  down  with  him  from  the  St. 
Louis  office  an'  run  Uke  a  deer  down  the 
bank  to  the  fleet.  In  two  minutes  the 
fleet  begun  spoutin'  men.  They  was 
headed  fer  the  powder-house,  settin'  back 
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on  the  bank.  As  fast  as  they  got  there 
they  started  fer  the  tug,  each  one  of  them 
luggin'  a  case  o'  dynamite.  They  piled 
a  ton  of  it  on  the  for'd  deck.  The  colonel 
come  aboard.  "Let's  go,  captain!"  he 
calls  to  me,  wavin'  his  hand  up-stream. 
Cap'n  Taylor  come  struttin'  up  just  then. 
''Stay  with  your  fleet,  Taylor,"  colonel 
says  to  him,  "and  when  the  gorge  goes 
out  get  all  your  men  ashore." 

Cap'n  Taylor  turned  to  Cap'n  Jim  an' 
the  rest  of  the  boys  that  was  stayin'  be- 
hind. "Over  the  fleet  and  cast  off  all  the 
lines,"  he  orders — as  fool  a  thing  as  he 
could  say. 

"Git  my  trunk  out,  Jim,"  I  yells,  "if 
you  has  time." 

Cap'n  Jim  waved,  understandin'.  "A 
string  of  shots  down  the  channel,  Davy," 
he  yells  back;  "one  string — an'  big  ones." 
I  nodded  my  head  to  him. 

"Let  go,  for'd,"  I  orders,  givin'  her  the 
bell. 

"All  gone,  sir!"  Up-stream  to  the 
gorge  we  went,  crowdin'  a  eagle  fer  speed. 
I  run  her  hard  agin'  the  ice  an'  held  her 
there  under  a  slow  bell. 

Colonel  was  first  man  over  the  plank. 
"Half  a  case  to  the  charge,"  he  directs. 
"Spot  'em  every  fifty  feet." 

They  busted  the  dynamite  cases  open 
by  droppin'  'em  cornerin'  on  the  ice. 
Follerin'  the  dynamite  dottin'  the  channel 
line,  the  firin'  wires  strung  out.  An'  then, 
a  mile  up-stream,  before  we  had  a  chance 
to  fire  a  shot,  I  heard  the  ice  let  go  like 
the  roar  of  a  twelve-inch  gun.  The  gorge 
was  goin'  out ! 

I  grabbed  the  megaphone.  "All  gone  !" 
I  yelled,  but  they  didn't  need  no  warnin' 
after  that  first  big  crash. 

Colonel  was  last  man  aboard.  "Race 
her  to  the  point,"  he  ordered,  "and  land 
us  there,  then  run  the  tug  around  the 
bend  where  she'll  be  in  the  clear." 

"In  the  clear,"  I  answers  back,  givin' 
her  the  bell.  We  made  the  run  down- 
stream with  colonel  keepin'  the  whistle 
goin'  to  signal  the  boys  on  the  fleet.  Pass- 
in'  the  point  I  made  a  runnin'  landin'  an' 
the  colonel  jumped  ashore  with  the  gang 
an'  headed  down  the  bank.  I  run  the  tug 
around  the  point  where  she'd  be  safe  an' 
made  her  fast  with  all  the  lines  we  had. 
Me  an'  the  crew  headed  overland  fer  the 
fleet.    By  the  time  we'd  got  there  the  ice 


was  already  backin'  up  in  the  mouth  of 
the  cut-off,  steady  an'  even  an'  slow. 

Cap'n  Jim  come  over  to  me.  I  looked 
down  at  the  mushroom  barge.  "Them 
hatches  is  off!"  I  says  to  him,  surprised 
that  he'd  have  tried  to  gather  his  danged 
mushrooms  at  a  time  when  things  was  all 
headed  fer  Hades. 

"Them  hatches  is  off,  Dave,  an'  your 
trunk  is  ashore.  But  the  mushrooms — is 
done  for."    Slow  he  talked,  an'  mournful. 

"You  better  fergit  your  private  grief 
an'  them  triflin'  mushrooms  awhile,"  I 
says,  "  seein'  that  the  whole  shebang  is  up 
the  spout." 

He  looked  at  me,  smilin'  crooked  an' 
queer.     "Mebbe  she  ain't,"  he  says. 

"Meanin'  what?"  I  asks  him,  desper- 
ate. "Them  visions  has  got  you.  They 
ain't  no  miracles  happens  this  far  north." 

"Steady  a  bit — an'  wait,"  he  says. 

I  figgered  the  excitement  had  shifted 
his  cargo  some  up  aloft. 

The  ice-wall,  solid  three  feet  high,  was 
creepin'  up  to  the  first  barge.  Fifty  feet 
of  eight-inch  ice,  crumblin'  under  the  pres- 
sure, was  layin'  between  the  barge  an'  the 
edge  of  the  movin'  drift.  Where  the  edge 
of  the  ice  was  crushin',  chips  was  snappin' 
up  an'  tinklin'  where  they  fell.  We  heard 
the  timbers  in  the  first  barge  springin'  an' 
lettin'  go. 

"She's  gone,  Jim !"  I  says,  an'  when  I 
said  it  the  ice  sunk  into  the  side  of  the 
barge  like  stickin'  a  shingle  in  mud.  The 
drift  moved  over  the  wreckage  an'  the 
barge  was  out  of  sight. 

I  heard  ol'  Jim  a-breathin'  hard. 
"Steady  a  bit — an'  wait,"  he  says. 

The  edge  of  the  drift  was  bitin'  deep  in 
the  oak  of  the  second  barge.  We  seen  the 
sheathin'  timbers  foldin'  in  an'  heard  the 
ribs  takin'  the  strain.  Then,  like  the  first, 
the  ice  moved  on  an'  the  second  barge  was 
sunk. 

"Your  mushroom  barge  is  next,"  I  said 
to  Cap'n  Jim.  His  knuckles  was  showin' 
white  through  the  skin  of  his  clinchin' 
hands. 

"Mebbe  she  ain't,"  he  says.  "Steady 
a  bit  an'  we'll  see." 

I  looked  at  the  mushroom  barge.  The 
steam-pipe  runnin'  into  her  ketched  my 
eye.  "  Jim, "  I  says,  "  shut  off  that  steam. 
We  don't  want  every  thin'  fogged  up  when 
that  there  steam-pipe  busts." 
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"They  ain't  no  steam  been  through 
that  pipe  fer  many  hours,"  he  says. 
The  edge  of  the  drift  come  creepin'  on. 


to  me.  His  eyes  was  shinin'.  "She's 
holdin',  Dave  !  The  fleet  ain't  in  no  dan- 
ger now."     An'  when  he  said  it,  half  a 
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I  looked  at  Cap'n  Jim.  I  felt  sorry  fer 
him.  The  ice  was  crushin'  against  the 
sheathin'  of  the  mushroom  barge.  I  seen 
the  solid  oak  groovin'  under  the  crystal 
corners  of  the  drif  tin'  ice.  Cap'n  Jim  was 
eyin'  it  close,  like  a  gambler  that's 
played  on  the  turn  of  a  card.  After  a 
minute  as  long  as  a  day  he  turned  around 


acre  of  the  driftin'  ice  bust  loose  from  the 
main  body  an'  nosed  in,  friendly  Uke  agin' 
the  mushroom  barge.  The  big  drift  went 
on  past. 

"  If  Number  7  holds  she'll  be  a  fender 
fer  the  fleet!"  somebody  yelled. 

Cap'n  Jim  hauled  off  an'  like  to  tore  my 
shoulder  off  where  his  big  hand  landed. 
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''The  mushroom  barge'U  hold,"  he  says,  a  two-foot  slab  o'  solid  ice  an'  loam  inside 

"  She's  solid  ice  inside  !"  the  barge  right  where  it  took  the  pressure 

I  was  paralyzed.     ''Meanin'  what?"  I  from  the  ice  outside." 

asks  him.  I  hke  to  wore  his  arm  off.    We  got  to 
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"The  mushroom  barge'U  hold." 


''Come  over  here,"  he  says.  I  follered 
him  away  from  the  rest  of  the  boys. 
"Meanin'  that  when  I  figgered  out  what 
that  ten-inch  rise  meant,  early  this  morn- 
in'  I  hooked  up  that  steam-pipe  runnin' 
to  the  barge  an'  puddled  the  mushroom 
farm  full  of  water  from  the  boiler  feed- 
pump, lifted  them  hatches,  an'  she  froze 


laffen'  an'  cryin'  like  a  couple  o'  young 
lads  recitin'  pieces  in  school.  "You  ain't 
done  nothin'  much,"  I  says,  "exceptin'  to 
save  the  whole  dang  works  !  That's  mid- 
dlin'  fair  fer  a  measly  roughneck  of  a 
deck-hand." 

All  of  a  sudden  he  sobered  up.    "  Dave," 
he  says,  "I  ain't  even  a  deck-hand.    The 
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mail  what  colonel  brought  had  a  letter 
discharging  me  an'  threatenin'  jail  an' 
worse." 

''You  old  fool,''  I  says.  ''You  don't 
need  no  job — you  that's  saved  a  fleet  an' 
that's  able  to  make  a  dang  sight  finer 
livin'  raisin'  mushrooms  than  what  colonel 
gits  fer  runnin'  the  whole  district."  He 
niade  me  tired. 

"Dave,"  he  says,  "I've  thought  it  all 
over  an'  I'd  give  all  the  mushrooms  from 
here  to  Halifax  afore  I'd  leave  the  oV  fleet 
— an'  you  fellers." 

I  knowed  how  he  felt.  "  Who  said  any- 
thin'  about  you  leavin'?  It's  your  fleet 
now,  ain't  it?    You  saved  it!" 

"But  colonel's  name  is  on  the  letter, 
Dave — the  dischargin'  letter;  and  they 
ain't  no  gittin'  back  of  that." 

"Gimme  that  letter!"  I  says. 

He  hauled  her  out  an'  handed  her  over. 
I  headed  fer  colonel,  where  Taylor  was 
talkin'  to  him.  When  he  seen  me,  he 
come  over  to  where  I  was,  seemin'  to  be 
glad  to  git  rid  of  Cap'n  Taylor's  company. 
I  showed  him  the  letter  an'  he  read  it. 
Then  I  told  him  all  about  the  mushrooms 
an'  what  Cap'n  Jim  had  done.  Colonel 
was  interested. 

"Let's  have  a  look  at  the  inside  of  the 
mushroom  barge,"  he  says.  We  climbed 
aboard  an'  colonel  went  ahead  of  me  into 
the  for'd  hatch.  Froze  solid  in  the  slab 
o'  ice  that  took  the  pressure  from  the  out- 
side drift,  was  hunderds  an'  hunderds  of 
fine  mushrooms. 


We  clum  out.  "Let  me  have  that 
letter,"  says  colonel.  I  handed  him  the 
letter.  We  went  ashore  to  where  Cap'n 
Jim  was  standin'.  Colonel  held  the  letter 
out  to  him.  "Cap'n  Jim.''  colonel  says, 
gentle-like  an'  smilin',  "this  letter  is 
signed  with  a  rubber  stamp  by  one  of  my 
clerks.  He  wrote  it.  It  does  not  concern 
you  or  me." 

Colonel  looked  away  across  the  hills  to 
where  the  houses  of  Chester  laid  shiverin' 
in  the  snow.  He  seemed  tryin'  to  re- 
member some  thin'.  Finally  he  spoke: 
"  Your  wife  an'  boys  live  over  there,  don't 
they,  captain?" 

Cap'n  Jim  swung  a  pointin'  finger 
toward  his  home.  Colonel  looked  at  the 
house  a  minnit  or  two  an'  then  he  turned 
back  to  Cap'n  Jim.  "  Go  over  there  for  a 
day  or  two  an'  report  to  me  at  St.  Louis 
next  Monday.  It'll  be  all  right  with  Cap- 
tain Taylor,  for  he  is  to  be  transferred. 
As  soon  as  the  plans  are  drawn  I  want 
you  to  supervise  the  work  of  placing  con- 
crete collision  bulkheads  in  all  the  barges 
in  this  fleet.  Lentil  the  spring  work  starts 
you'll  be  superintendent  of  this  construc- 
tion work — at  two  hundred  a  month." 

Colonel  was  tearin'  the  dischargin' 
letter  into  little  pieces  while  he  talked. 

Cap'n  Jim  was  battin'  his  eyes  fast,  like 
a  old  owl,  "  Gosh,  colonel !"  he  says,  "a 
superintcnder — j7ie  T'  He  turned  around 
to  me  an'  hauled  the  rabbit-foot  out  of 
his  vest  pocket.  "Here,  Dave,"  he  says; 
give  this  to  some  dang  deck-hand." 
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By  Amy   Lowell 

Why  do  }ou  not  sleep,  Beloved? 

It  is  so  cold  that  the  stars  stand  out  of  the  sky 

Like  golden  nails  not  driven  home. 

The  fire  crackles  pleasantly. 

And  I  sit  here  listening 

For  your  regular  breathing  from  the  room  above. 

What  keeps  you  awake.  Beloved? 

Is  it  the  same  nightmare  that  keeps  me  strained  with  listening 
So  that  I  cannot  read? 
Vol.  LXII.— 37 
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HE  English  front  in  France 
and  Flanders  covers  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
and  in  each  of  the  three 
regions  in  which  the  bitter 
struggle  has  been  carried 
on  its  character  has  differed  widely.  To 
the  north,  in  Flanders,  there  has  been  a 
comparative  lull  since  the  terrible  con- 
flicts near  Ypres  in  November,  19 14;  on 
the  other  hand,  in  Artois,  which  may  be 
called  the  centre,  fighting  has  been  almost 
continual  and  has  redoubled  in  violence 
since  the  British  offensive  at  Easter,  191 7, 
while  Picardy,  to  the  south,  is  the  scene 
of  the  battle  of  the  Somme  and  the  ad- 
vance toward  Saint  Quentin. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  study  these 
regions  separately,  in  order  to  see  how 
much  their  geographical  characteristics 
have  influenced  the  military  operations 
held  within  their  limits;  a  study  for  which 
I  feel  myself  to  be  somewhat  prepared  by 
six  years'  residence  at  the  University  of 
Lille,  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  geo- 
graphical problems  presented  by  these  dis- 
tricts. 

I.   FLANDERS 

Ever  since  the  month  of  November, 
1 9 14,  the  English  army  has  been  engaged 
in  the  greater  part  of  Flanders,  from  Dix- 
mude  in  the  north  to  La  Bassee  in  the 
south,  where  the  heights  of  Artois  begin. 
Thus  Flanders  may  be  considered  as  espe- 
cially the  battle-ground  of  the  English 
forces,  and  at  first  sight  no  country  looks 
more  favorable  to  the  movements  of 
armies.  The  surface  is  almost  every- 
where exceedingly  flat;  here  and  there  it 
is  broken  by  little  low  hills,  but  as  a  rule 
it  stretches  out  as  a  vast  plain  until  its 
limits  melt  into  the  blue  horizon,  and 
there  are  no  irregularities  of  the  ground 
to  hinder  the  advance  of  troops,  except  in 
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two  or  three  districts  of  limited  extent. 
The  country  is  rich,  densely  populated, 
with  numerous  roads  and  paths;  intensive 
agriculture  has  accumulated  wealth;  meat 
and  vegetables,  wheat  and  beer,  may  be 
had  in  abundance.  Innumerable  villages, 
large  and  small,  as  well  as  isolated  houses 
and  farms,  are  scattered  over  the  country 
in  every  direction;  there  are  also  many 
railways  both  of  broad  and  narrow  gauge ; 
five  lines  come  together  at  Ypres,  five  at 
Armentieres,  six  at  Hazebrouck,  while 
tramways  along  the  roads  add  to  the  net- 
work of  communication.  Furthermore, 
there  are  serviceable  waterways:  the  Yser, 
the  Lys,  the  canal  of  La  Bassee.  With 
such  surroundings  it  certainly  seems  as  if 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  move  large 
masses  of  troops,  to  lodge,  and  to  feed 
them. 

And  yet  all  this  is  misleading,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  Flanders  is  an  impracticable 
country,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  his- 
tory of  this  and  also  of  preceding  wars. 
Large  armies  have  seldom  ventured  on  its 
territory,  and  when  they  have  done  so  it 
has  been  the  worse  for  them.  As  far  back 
as  when  Philippe  le  Bel  was  king  of 
France  his  adventurous  knights  came  to 
grief  in  a  canal  near  Courtrai,  and  farther 
back  still  we  find  the  ponderous  army  of 
Philippe-Auguste  stuck  helplessly  in  the 
mud  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ypres — an 
episode  which  repeated  itself  when  the 
Germans  were  caught  by  the  inundation 
of  the  Yser.  We  may  also  notice  that  the 
troops  of  Louis  XIV  carefully  avoided  go- 
ing into  Flanders,  and  that  the  great 
battles  which  have  given  Belgium  its 
name  of  ''the  cockpit  of  Europe"  have 
taken  place  much  farther  south,  toward 
Charleroi  and  Waterloo. 

The  reason  why,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
Flanders  does  not  lend  itself  to  military 
operations  may  be  found  in  the  climate 
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and  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  vegetation,  Wytschaete,  Messines,  Zonnebeke  and 
both  in  the  north,  near  Ypres,  and  in  the  Passchendaele,  are  nowhere  more  than 
plain  of  the  Lys,  to  the  southward.  We  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  some- 
may  call  the  region  of  Ypres  the  country  times  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fiftv; 
which  lies  between  the  low  flooded  valley  nevertheless,  they  are  capable  of  present- 
ing serious  difficulties. 
Their  sides  are  often 
steep,  because  of  the 
difference  in  hardness 
of  the  strata  of  rock, 
clay,  and  sand  superim- 
posed on  their  slopes. 
Vegetation  is  rank  and 
strong;  the  water  which 
trickles  down  the  sides 
of  the  hillocks  cannot 
penetrate  the  underly- 
ing bed  of  clay;  it  there- 
fore collects  into  shal- 
low pools,  and,  favored 
by  this  continual  mois- 
ture, the  slopes  are 
thickly  covered  with 
grass  and  trees.  As  we 
look  in  one  direction 
groups  of  firs  stand  out 
black  in  contrast  to  the 
bright  green  of  elms; 
in  another,  hop-fields 
bristle  with  leaning 
poles,  bound  together 
by  the  tough  tendrils. 
And  by  settling,  natur- 
ally -enough,  on  these 
pleasant  heights,  the  in- 
habitants have  multi- 
plied obstructions. 
Private  parks,  with 
their  high  walls,  are  so 
many  little  fortresses; 
many  villages  were  es- 
long  ago  for  purpose  of 


The  fighting  area  in  Flanders. 


of  the  Yser  and  the  wide  depression  of 
the  Lys,  and  here  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  cli- 
mate, the  houses,  the  growth,  are  all  so 
many  obstacles,  not  always  apparent  but 
ever  present,  to  the  successful  advance 
of  troops.  In  the  first  place,  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Ypres  is  the  most  hilly  in  all 
Flanders.  To  the  south  and  east  of  the 
town  the  ground  rises  in  a  series  of  little 


tablished  there 

observation  and  defense;  Messines,  Holle 
beke,  Becelaere,  names  now  familiar  to  us 
all,  are  on  the  top  of  these  hillocks.  It 
was  by  clinging  desperateh'  to  these  poor 
peaceful  little  villages,  or  to  elevations  like 
the  famous  "Hill  No.  60,''  that  the  Allies 
were  able  to  break  the  force  of  the  German 
onslaughts  and  win  the  battle  of  Ypres. 
On  either  side  of  these  hills,  each  a 
knolls  which  would  be  insignificant  any-  battle-field,  the  ground  falls  away  grad- 
where  else,  but  gain  importance  here  by  ually  into  a  vast  plain;  its  surface  be- 
contrast  with  the  stretches  of  flat  country  comes  more  and  more  even,  until  it  looks 
surrounding  them.  These  hillocks,  which  as  if  there  could  be  nothing  in  the  way  of 
all  have  names,  such  as  Mount  Kemmel,    troops.     There  are,  however,  many  ob- 
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stacks,  the  chief  being  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  The  soil  in  this  region  is  formed 
of  a  bed  of  compact  clay,  from  two  to 
three  hundred  feet  deep,  through  which 
not  a  drop  of  water  can  percolate.  Now, 
it  often  rains  in  Flanders,  hard  and  per- 
sistently, and  as  none  of  this  abundant 
flood  can  filter  through  the  clay,  it  re- 
mains on  the  surface,  to  settle  in  any 
little  hollow  and  creep  back  over  the 
fields  and  pastures.  In  autumn  and  win- 
ter especially  the  cultivated  ground  is 
streaked  in  every  direction  by  shining 
lines  of  stagnant  water.  It  naturally 
follow^s  that  the  earth,  constantly  sat- 
urated, easily  becomes  mud — sticky,  ob- 
stinate mud.  To  till  such  a  soil  requires 
prodigious  patience;  in  ploughing,  for  in- 
stance, the  labor  of  three  men  is  often 
necessary;  two  bear  with  all  their  w^eight 
on  the  heavy  handle  of  the  plough,  while 
the  third  pours  w^ater  upon  the  share,  to 
keep  it  clean  and  prevent  it  from  sticking 
fast.  In  some  places  the  laborers  have 
to  work  barefoot,  as  shoes  would  only 
hold  them  fast  in  the  slime.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  hard  it  must  be  to  move  troops 
over  such  ground;  it  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  march  across  country  except  in  very 
favorable  conditions,  as  during  a  frost, 
but  frosts  do  not  last  long  in  this  mild 
climate,  with  its  soft  sea  winds. 

The  soil  of  Flanders  may  be  compared 
to  a  protecting  genius  which  clings  around 
the  feet  of  the  invader,  holding  him  back 
and  wearing  out  his  strength.  Life  in  the 
trenches  becomes  almost  intolerable  un- 
der such  conditions;  their  slippery  sides 
are  perpetually  giving  way  and  sliding 
down;  the  all-pervading  water,  mixing 
wdth  the  clay,  forms  a  tenacious  paste, 
sometimes  so  deep  that  men  have  ac- 
tually disappeared  in  it,  as  if  caught  in 
a  quicksand.  The  superabundance  of 
water  has  developed  a  lush  vegetation; 
the  inhabitants  call  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try "Houtland,"  or  "the  land  of  woods." 
Standing  alone,  springing  from  the  hedges, 
or  planted  in  rows,  elms,  oaks,  and  pop- 
lars frame  and  shade  the  fields  and  pas- 
tures. There  are  so  many  of  them  that 
the  country  looks  like  a  great  glade  or 
clearing,  whose  borders  recede  as  one  ad- 
vances, or  like  the  stage-setting  of  a  wood- 
land scene,  which  shifts  and  is  reset  con- 
tinually.   When  General  Foch  was  about 


to  direct  the  battle  of  Ypres,  his  first  con- 
cern was  to  climb  the  tower  of  the  Cloth 
Hall  in  order  to  get  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  fighting-ground,  but  it  was  of  no 
use;  the  country  looked  like  a  sea  of 
trees,  in  whose  green  depths  he  could 
make  out  neither  roads  nor  villages,  and 
as  a  result  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
direct  and  regulate  the  artillery  fire.  The 
thick  hedges  and  clusters  of  trees  make 
admirable  hiding-places  and  shelters  for 
ambush,  while  behind  them  is  still  an- 
other obstacle — the  houses.  Everywhere 
there  are  isolated  farms,  tucked  away  in 
hollows  and  surrounded  by  moats  or  ditch- 
es made  for  defense  in  former  days,  and 
full  of  greenish  standing  water.  The  vil- 
lages are  usually  planted  where  the  wind- 
ing and  infrequent  roads  cross,  and  thus 
they  command  the  only  practicable  means 
of  communication. 

So  we  see  that  in  this  country  which 
seems  so  simple  and  humble,  even  friend- 
ly, there  are  difficulties  which  hinder  the 
march  of  infantry,  block  the  passage  of 
artillery,  hold  munitions  and  supplies  fast 
in  the  mud,  and  make  it  impossible  to 
see,  even  a  few  yards  ahead,  the  sort  of 
obstruction  which  troops  may  be  called 
upon  to  face. 

The  valley  or  plain  of  the  Lys,  which 
is  the  continuation  of  Flanders  from  Ar- 
mentieres  to  La  Bassee,  is  perhaps  still 
worse  for  military  operations.  Around 
Ypres  it  was  the  kingdom  of  trees;  here 
it  is  the  kingdom  of  water.  This  vast 
stretch  of  land  is  as  low-lying  as  it  is  flat. 
The  medium  height  above  the  sea-level 
is  not  more  than  fifty  feet  or  so,  and  the 
watershed  almost  non-existent.  The 
streams  move  sluggishly  in  their  horizon- 
tal beds ;  the  river  Lys,  which  takes  their 
waters  to  the  sea,  has  only  a  fall  of  seven 
centimetres,  or  about  two  and  three- 
quarter  inches,  to  each  kilometre.  And 
there  are  many  of  these  streams,  for  the 
hollow  of  the  plain  draws  them  from  all 
sides — from  the  hills  of  Artois  on  the 
south,  where  the  rains  are  heavy,  and 
from  the  north,  where  the  water  comes 
down  from  the  little  Flemish  hills.  The 
soil  cannot  absorb  even  a  small  amount 
of  this  over-generous  supply,  for  the  for- 
midable mass  of  Flemish  clay  still  under- 
lies it  to  a  great  depth,  and  there  is  no 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  water  which  falls 
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from  the  clouds,  nor  of  that  which  comes 
down  by  the  rivers,  except  by  leading  it, 
as  fast  -as  possible  (and  that  is  slowly 
enough),  across  the  plain.  To  that  end 
the  ground  is  scored  over  with  drainage 
ditches,  little  artificial  streams  and  canals, 
which  men  have  made  in  all  directions. 
It  is  not  possible  to  walk  a  mile  in  the 
fields  without  having  to  cross  several  of 
these  necessary  drains,  and  even  then 
there  are  districts  on  the  edges  of  the 
plain  which  it  has  been  impossible  to 
dry  up  so  far,  and  in  which  nature  is  ab- 
solutely wild. 

If  the  presence  of  all  these  ditches  and 
canals  is  a  drawback  to  movement  across 
country,  perhaps  we  shall  avoid  annoy- 
ance if  we  stick  to  the  roads  and  the  paved 
ways,  or  chaussces.  But  here  again  we 
find  the  ground  so  soft,  so  muddy,  and  so 
waterlogged  that  the  roads  are  almost  im- 
passable. Not  long  ago  the  inhabitants 
of  Saint  Venant  complained  that  their 
town  was  inaccessible,  because  the  mud 
made  approach  to  it  impossible  in  wet 
weather,  and  in  dry  the  ruts  were  so  deep 
that  no  wheeled  vehicle  could  venture 
among  them  without  great  risk  of  break- 
ing down.  In  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  highroad  which  crossed  the 
plain,  following  the  track  of  the  old 
Roman  way,  was  cut  across  half-way 
over  by  a  quagmire  so  wide  and  so  deep 
that  the  country  people  described  it  as 
"an  abyss  which  will  cost  the  lives  of  all 
those  who  try  to  cross  it."  Until  about 
i860  the  only  way  which  had  been 
thought  of  to  further  the  circulation  of 
foot-passengers  was  to  bring  great  blocks 
of  sandstone  from  Artois,  and  put  them 
on  either  side  of  the  roads,  at  a  convenient 
distance  apart,  as  stepping-stones;  and 
by  wearing  hobnails  in  their  shoes,  in 
order  not  to  slip  off  the  stones  and  sink 
up  to  the  middle  in  the  mire,  and  being 
further  provided  with  long  staves,  to 
steady  them  in  jumping  from  one  block 
to  another,  those  used  to  the  country 
managed  to  get  about. 

Owing  to  the  wretched  means  of  com- 
munication, this  region  was  until  re- 
cently so  difficult  of  access  that  refugees 
from  persecution  or  fugitives  from  justice 
easily  found  a  safe  asylum,  and  could  snap 
their  fingers  at  authority.  The  Protes- 
tants of  Artois  were  thus  able  to  resist 


Spain;  at  a  later  date  it  was  infested  by 
bands  of  smugglers;  and  finally,  in  Napo- 
leon's dav,  all  the  deserters  of  the  neigh- 
boring  districts,  and  those  who  wished  to 
avoid  military  service,  took  shelter  there. 

Conditions  have  of  course  greatly  im- 
proved during  the  last  fifty  years.  ^lany 
of  the  open  ditches  have  been  replaced  by 
tiled  drains,  and  the  plain  is  crossed  by 
numerous  paved  roads.  But  the  road- 
beds are  still  only  middling,  requiring 
constant  repairs;  the  stones  sink  down, 
the  mud  oozes  up,  and  wheeled  convey- 
ances are  often  terribly  jolted. 

All  this  accounts  for  the  difficulty  of 
any  important  military  operations  in  such 
surroundings,  and  with  such  natural  hin- 
drances. The  Germans  seem  not  to  have 
been  aware  of  all  this  when  they  launched 
upon  Ypres,  in  October,  19 14,  the  formi- 
dable attack  which  was  to  take  them  to 
Calais  but  which  in  reality  gained  them 
only  about  a  mile.  The  courage  and  te- 
nacity of  the  Allies  were  certainly  the  prin- 
cipal elements  by  which  victory  was  won, 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  obstacles 
which  the  country  itself  put  in  the  way  of 
the  invader  contributed  greatly  toward 
weakening  his  thrust.  For  the  same  rea- 
son the  attack  made  by  the  English  at 
Neuve  Chapelle,  in  1915,  met  with  a 
check  which  is  explained  in  great  part 
by  the  obstructions  in  their  way — the 
ditches,  the  gardens,  the  hedges,  and  last 
but  not  least  the  houses. 

It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since  the 
war  has  been  actively  carried  on  in  this 
part  of  Flanders.  Both  adversaries,  con- 
vinced of  the  difficulty  of  operations  on  a 
large  scale,  have  stood  on  the  defensive, 
each  side  contenting  itself  with  harassing 
the  forces  opposite,  and  keeping  them  on 
the  alert  by  patrolling  excursions  into  No 
Man's  Land  and  raids  upon  the  trenches. 
Abandoning  their  attempts  where  nature, 
apparently  so  mild,  is  in  reality  so  stub- 
bornly opposed  to  invasion,  the  Allied 
commanders  have  decided  that  it  was  bet- 
ter worth  while  to  bring  the  weight  of  their 
military  effort  to  bear  farther  to  the  south, 
in  a  more  practicable  region — Artois. 

11.    ARTOIS 

As  soon  as  we  come  to  the  little  rise 
which  limits  the  plain  of   the  Lys  the 
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scenery  changes  suddenly.  The  dense 
Flemish  vegetation  which  covered  the 
ground  stops  at  the  foot  of  the  long  ridges 
whose  gentle  slopes  rise  slowly  toward  the 
south.  This  disappearance  of  trees  and 
meadows,  taking  place  .so  quickly,  means 
that  we  are  now  in  a  dry  country.  Even 
the  streams  disappear  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  transformation  is  due 
to  the  chalk  rock  which  forms,  in  Artois 
and  in  Picardy,  the  basis  of  the  soil.  The 
country  also  becomes  less  fiat.  Only  a 
few  kilometres  from  the  lowest  point  of 
the  hollow  of  the  Lys  the  altitude  is  al- 
ready three  hundred  feet,  and  it  remains 
at  about  that  figure  until  we  reach  the 
little  hills  of  the  He  de  France. 

In  marked  contrast  to  Flanders,  a  flat 
country  with  scattered  hillocks,  a  heavy 
soil  forever  watersoaked,  and  a  strong 
growth  of  trees  and  plants,  the  regions 
which  adjoin  it  on  its  southern  front  are 
table-lands,  with  a  dry  soil  and  a  growth 
which  although  comparatively  scanty  is 
yet  fertile,  because  the  brown  top-soil 
which  covers  the  chalk  makes  much  richer 
loam  than  the  thick  Flemish  clay.  It  is 
evident  that  an  army  will  find  admirable 
fighting-ground  on  these  great  stretches 
of  dry  earth,  where  there  is  nothing  in  the 
way  of  the  view,  where  vegetation  is  com- 
paratively sparse,  and  where  the  roads 
are  good  and  numerous.  As  a  result  of 
more  favorable  conditions  the  fighting 
has  been  violent  in  this  district  ever  since 
the  end  of  September,  1914;  the  Allies 
have  made  many  powerful  oft'ensive  at- 
tacks, and  the  battle  of  Artois  is  raging 
there  now. 

This  determination  of  the  combatants 
not  only  shows  that  the  region  lends  it- 
self readily  to  military  operations;  it  is 
also  a  proof  of  the  strategic  importance 
of  Artois.  On  account  of  its  heights,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  more  at  length,  this 
country  commands  a  very  wide  view.  It 
dominates  Flanders;  it  also  dominates 
Picardy.  In  the  east  a  sort  of  peninsula 
of  dry  soil  which  juts  out  in  the  direction 
of  Douai  makes  it  easy  to  march  toward 
the  plains  of  the  Scarpe  and  the  Escaut, 
and  to  turn  the  positions  of  Lille  and 
Cambrai.  Moreover,  we  have  here  a 
great  industrial  region;  the  coal-mines  of 
the  Pas  de  Calais,  whose  possession  by 
the  Germans  has  been  such  a  calamity  to 


France.  For  all  these  reasons  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  Allies  should 
win  and  hold  the  heights  of  Artois,  at 
whatever  cost.  The  fighting  here  has 
been  very  severe;  whether  in  the  north, 
on  the  platform  of  the  Gohelle,  which 
falls  away  toward  the  plain  of  the  Lvs; 
or  in  the  centre,  to  gain  the  ridge  of  Vimy ; 
or  on  the  way  to  Arras  toward  the  south, 
on  the  hills  through  which  the  valley  of 
the  Scarpe  runs.  To  the  north  the  ground 
rises,  gradually  at  first,  in  an  inclined 
plane  to  the  southward,  above  the  depres- 
sion of  the  Lys,  up  to  the  ridge  of  Vimy. 
Conde  found  this  highland  of  the  Go- 
helle, where  the  chalk  is  almost  on  the 
surface,  a  battle-field  to  his  taste  when  he 
conquered  the  Archduke  Leopold  of  Aus- 
tria near  Lens,  in  1648.  The  soil  was  so 
poor  that  there  was  but  little  cultivation 
in  his  day,  and  the  villages  were  small  and 
widely  scattered;  there  was  nothing  to 
impede  the  free  handling  of  troops.  In 
the  nineteenth  century,  however,  the 
prolongation  of  the  great  cannel  coal- 
fields was  found  to  lie  under  that  barren 
plain,  and  now  the  largest  and  richest 
coal-mines  of  France  are  there.  A  new 
industrial  life  has  grown  up  alongside  of 
and  in  addition  to  the  old,  changing  the 
landscape  strangely.  We  see  at  first  the 
buildings  intended  to  serve  the  mines: 
machine-shops  and  sheds  for  screening 
the  coal;  high  brick  chimneys  for  the 
great  pumps;  and  everywhere  the  metal 
towers  in  which  the  wheels  lowering  and 
lifting  the  cages  of  the  shafts  work  silent- 
ly. Close  to  these  are  the  pit-dumps;  odd 
little  cones  about  a  hundred  feet  high,  the 
rubbish  from  the  mines — these  are  the 
hills  of  the  "black  country."  Across  the 
plain  rolls  a  flood  of  one-story  houses, 
built  of  red  brick  soon  blackened  by  the 
smoke  which  hangs  low  above  them.  In 
them  the  miners  and  workmen  live; 
sometimes  these  new  houses  seem  to 
smother  the  old  villages  with  the  weight 
of  their  red  roofs;  sometimes  they  add  to 
the  old  crooked  streets  new  ones  laid  out 
at  right  angles,  or  else  they  make  a  vil- 
lage of  their  own,  with  every  house  in  it 
exactly  alike.  The  arid  and  empty  plain 
of  the  Gohelle  is  full  of  life  and  industry 
now,  and  therefore  not  nearly  so  easy  to 
fight  in;  modern  armies  find  many  ob- 
structions, both  offensive  and  defensive, 
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due  to  the  hand  of  man,  where  Conde  storm  the  ridge  of  Vimy,  which  dominates 
had  a  dear  field.  Artillerymen  use  the  the  plain  of  the  Gohelle  on  the  south, 
pit-dumps  as  observation-posts  or  hide  This  was  the  bloodiest  part  of  the  battle- 
guns  behind  them;  the  infantry  also  finds  field,  and  where  the  struggle  was  most 
them  convenient  for  mitrailleuses.  bitter  and  determined — a  determination 


The  fighting  area  in  the  Artois. 


Each  mine,  each  village,  each  group  of 
workmen's  houses  is  made  into  a  fortress; 
mitrailleuses  peep  from  the  air-holes  of 
cellars;  batteries  lurk  behind  the  shelter 
of  walls.  A  long  heroic  and  often  hand- 
to-hand  fight  must  be  waged  before  any 
of  these  fortified  centres  can  be  taken; 
witness  the  assault  of  Vermelles  by  the 
French  early  in  191 5,  the  storming  of 
Loos  by  the  English  in  September,  191 5, 
and  the  fierce  fighting  which  has  been 
going  on  lately  in  the  outskirts  of  Lens. 
That  the  English  troops  were  successful 
in  getting  near  Lens,  and  in  eapturing  the 
fortified  agglomerations  of  'Lievin  and 
Angres,  was  due  to  their  having  taken  by 


which  is  explained  by  the  importance  of 
the  position.  The  heights  of  Vimy  are  at 
the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  hills  of 
Artois;  little  by  little  they  become  a' 
narrow  crest,  the  end  disappearing  before 
one  reaches  the  Scarpe.  To  the  north- 
west they  form  the  group  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette,  which  is  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  plain  of  Gohelle.  In 
order  to  get  into  the  plain  the  French 
were  obliged  to  carry  this  strong  position, 
which  they  were  only  able  to  do  after 
a  year's  hard  fighting — from  September, 
1914,  till  September,  1915.  Below  Lo- 
rette there  is  a  hollow  in  the  hills,  through 
which  the  Souchez  brook  runs,  but  be- 
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yond  that  the  heights  rise  again  to  form 
the  crest,  four  or  five  miles  long,  which  is 
called  the  ridge  of  Vimy. 

As  the  altitude  of  this  ridge  is  consider- 
able— five  hundred  feet  on  the  west  and 
three  hundred  and  ninety  on  the  east — 
it  dominates  the  plain  by  three  hundred 
and  two  hundred  feet.  The  slopes  are  not 
symmetrical;  on  the  southwest  (the  side 
where  the  Canadians  made  their  heroic 
attack)  the  ascent  is  rather  gradual;  to 
the  northeast  the  slope  falls  away  ab- 
ruptly to  the  Gohelle.  The  villages  of 
Vimy  and  Earbus  are  settled  at  its  foot. 
It  looks  as  if  the  Canadian  attack  must 
have  been  comparatively  easy,  because 
they  went  up  the  more  gradual  slope, 
but  in  point  of  fact  the  position  gave  the 
Germans  great  advantage.  Their  bat- 
teries were  established  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  where  they  were  masked  and  pro- 
tected by  the  debris  from  it,  and  in  its 
side  they  had  made  large  and  deep  shel- 
ters, strong  enough  to  resist  any  bombard- 
ment, from  which  their  men  were  in- 
tended to  rush  out  as  soon  as  the  enemy's 
artillery  attack  was  followed  by  that  of 
his  infantry.  By  infinite  toil  and  patience 
they  had  made  the  ridge  a  fortress  which 
they  believed  to  be  impregnable.  What 
made  its  capture  possible  was  the  light- 
ning speed  of  the  Canadian  attack. 
These  splendid  fighters  sprang  forward 
before  the  Germans  had  time  to  come  out 
of  their  shelters,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
magnificent  dash  of  the  assailants  had 
made  them  masters  of  this  strong  posi- 
tion, although  at  heavy  cost.  From  that 
time  conditions  were  reversed;  the  entire 
plain  of  Gohelle  was  within  the  range  of 
the  British  guns,  and  the  Germans  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  villages  at  the  foot 
of  the  slope  and  fall  back  across  the  plain, 
closely  pushed  by  infantry  as  far  as 
Fresnoy,  Oppy,  and  the  outskirts  of  Lens. 
Although  the  actual  front  was  by  that 
time  three  or  four  miles  beyond  Vimy 
ridge,  that  was  still  invaluable,  as  the 
English  hea\y  artillery,  strongly  estab- 
lished there,  commanded  all  the  region 
lying  below. 

The  storming  of  this  ridge  not  only 
made  it  easier  for  the  English  to  get  near- 
er Lens,  but  also  allowed  them  to  gain 
ground  to  the  east  of  Arras,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Scarpe,  where  the  series  of  bloody 


fights  which  are  known  collectively  as  the 
battle  of  Arras  have  taken  place  in  191 7. 
Here  the  heights  of  Artois  begin  to  fall 
away,  and  by  insensible  degrees  we  pass 
to  the  table-land  of  Picardy,  a  great  pla- 
teau with  an  elevation  varying  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty  feet,  and  a  somewhat  uneven  sur- 
face. The  ground  has  certain  peculiar- 
ities which  are  of  importance.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  cut  into  by  the  wide  valley  of 
the  Scarpe,  a  hundred  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, with  sides  which  are  often  very  steep. 
The  valley  itself  is  about  seven  or  eight 
hundred  yards  across,  and  is  full  of  pools, 
marshes,  water-meadows,  gardens,  and 
large  trees,  while  upon  the  slopes  leading 
up  from  this  somewhat  too  aqueous  bot- 
tom there  are  many  large  villages,  half 
hidden  by  the  windings  of  the  river.  The 
table-land  of  Arras  keeps  these  dilficulties 
hidden  in  its  depths,  but  there  are  others, 
more  obvious,  over  all  its  surface.  Here 
and  there  little  hills,  rather  flat  on  top, 
rise  to  a  considerable  height.  On  the 
west  is  the  Butte  de  Beaurains,  with  a 
telegraph-station  which  the  British  took 
by  storm  on  the  first  day  of  their  offen- 
sive; on  the  east  is  the  hill  of  Monchy- 
le-Preux,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet  high,  which  raises  it  at  least  a  hun- 
dred feet  above  its  neighborhood.  On 
its  summit  was  a  large  village,  settled 
there  because  of  springs.  These  hills 
represent  what  is  left  of  a  thick  cloak  of 
sands^  and  clavs  which  once  covered  the 
chalk  and  has  been  gradually  worn  away 
by  the  age-long  action  of  water.  Wher- 
ever this  impermeable  stratum  has  per- 
sisted hills  have  been  formed,  and  the 
whole  look  of  nature  changes;  instead  of 
the  bare  surface  of  the  porous  chalk  we 
find  water,  with  its  accompanying  fields 
and  trees.  At  Monchy-le-Preux  the  water 
is  so  abundant  that  formerly  it  often  over- 
ran the  roads,  flooded  the  village  despite 
its  high  position,  and  in  winter  settled  in- 
to large  frozen  pools.  The  little  hamlet 
was  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  some  woods 
have  managed  to  grow  on  a  soil  of  clay 
and  pebbles,  an  uncommon  sight  in  the 
bare  plain  of  Arras.  These  are  the  woods 
of  Sart  and  of  Vert. 

This  was  'the  scene  of  the  last  great 
English  oft'ensive.     Their  General  Staff 
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had  the  perspicacity  to  see  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Monchy-le-Preux  was  of  capital 
importance;  they  therefore  attacked  it  at 
once,  carried  it,  and  have  since  held  it, 
no  matter  at  what  cost.  The  Germans 
ensconced  in  the  Sart  and  Vert  woods 
have  made  at  least  ten  terrific  counter- 
attacks in  order  to  get  it  back,  but  all  of 
them  have  failed.  The  once  peaceful  and 
smiling  village  is  now  only  a  confused 
heap  of  rubbish,  but  in  this  rubbish-heap 
the  English  soldiers  stand  fast  and  from 
it  they  dominate  the  country  all  about. 
Using  it  as  a  pivot,  they  have  been  able 
to  make  progress  to  the  south,  where  they 
have  taken  Guemappe  and  Cherisy;  to 
the  north,  in  the  winding  valley  of  the 
Scarpe  and  along  the  ravines  which  run 
out  from  it,  they  have  pushed  as  far  as 
Fampoux,  Roeux,  and  Gaverelle.  From 
there  the  ground  falls  away  evenly;  they 
can  look  across  to  where  the  high  belfry 
of  Douai  marks  the  goal  for  which  they 
are  striving.  After  two  years  and  a  half 
of  struggle  and  of  sacrifice  victory  for  the 
Allies  draws  near.  Lens  is  surrounded; 
the  ridges  of  Lorette  and  Vimy  hold  onh' 
British  artillery;  from  Monchy-le-Preux 
General  Haig's  troops  are  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  great  flat  valleys  stretching  out 
from  Flanders  southward.  The  Germans 
have  hurriedly  thrown  up  a  line  of 
trenches,  resting  on  large  villages  from 
Driscourt  to  Queant ;  these  are  their  last 
footholds  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Artois  slopes,  and  retreat  from  them  will 
be  both  dangerous  and  demoralizing. 
They  are  also  gravely  menaced  irom.  an- 
other quarter — the  English  army  is  draw- 
ing near  Cambrai  on  its  way  across  the 
fertile  plains  of  Picardy. 

III.    PICARDY 

To  the  south  of  the  hill  on  which 
Monchy-le-Preux  stands  the  field  of 
battle  spreads  out  widely.  As  far  as  we 
can  see  there  is  slightly  rolling  countr\', 
without  any  real  elevation  to  break  the 
sameness  of  the  view;  for  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Noyon 
and  Laon,  the  monotonous  surface  of 
Picardy  lies  before  us. 

This  old  province  is  a  wide  plain,  merit- 
ing perhaps  the  name  of  table-land,  as  it 
is  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  abo\e 


sea-level.  Deep  valleys  cut  into  it  in  sev- 
eral places;  chietlv  in  the  west,  however, 
and  so  far  most  of  the  fighting  has  been 
in  the  eastern  part.  In  the  west  the  valley 
of  the  Somme  lies  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  upland;  it 
is  wide  like  that  of  the  Scarpe  and  also 
like  it  full  of  marshes,  hedges,  trees,  and 
little  streams,  which  taken  altogether 
amount  to  serious  obstructions.  In  the 
east  the  valley  in  which  the  Escaut  rises 
is  narrower  but  quite  as  deep,  and  more 
tortuous;  the  river  and  a  canal  form  two 
natural  lines  of  defense,  backed  by  a  num- 
ber of  large  villages  which  are  easily  forti- 
fied. Between  these  two  valleys,  how- 
ever, the  surface  of  the  ground  stretches 
out  in  large  undulations;  an  occasional 
wide  ridge  has  shallow  ravines  on  either 
side.  In  going  from  the  Somme  to  the 
Escaut  we  mount  so  gradually  and  up  to 
so  wide  a  summit  that  it  is  hard  to  know 
when  this  has  been  gained  and  passed. 
Everything  is  level  or  gently  rounded; 
there  is  nothing  of  any  consequence  to  im- 
pede the  movements  of  troops.  During 
the  battle  of  the  Somme  the  English,  who 
had  started  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  those  of  its  tributary  the  Ancre,  were 
possessed  with  the  desire  to  get  as  far  as 
the  little  undulations  which  marked  the 
horizon — to  the  woods  of  Foureaux,  to 
Ginchy  and   the  knoll  of  Warlencourt. 

But  once  there  they  were  disappointed, 
for  still  the  rolling  country  stretched  out 
before  them,  like  that  which  they  had 
just  come  over,  and  nowhere  could  they 
find  the  commanding  position  which 
should  give  decided  advantage  to  their 
artillery.  There  are  no  commanding  posi- 
tions to  the  south  of  iMonchy-le-Preux; 
it  is  possible  to  hide  in  hollows,  but  there 
is  no  hope  of  finding  any  post  of  observa- 
tion from  which  the  whole  of  this  tran- 
quil and  monotonous  surface  may  be  seen. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  very 
monotony  is  favorable  to  warfare — Pi- 
cardy and  Champagne  are  the  two  west- 
ern districts  best  suited  for  battle-grounds. 
In  both  the  dryness  of  the  soil  is  largely 
due  to  the  underlying  chalk,  which  cracks 
and  disintegrates  easily;  water  never 
stays  long  on  the  ground  except  deep 
down  in  the  valleys;  no  sooner  does  it 
fall  on  the  upland  than  it  loses  itself  in 
the  friable  masses  of  the  chalk.     There 
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are  no  rivulets  and  pools,  no  canals  and  impermeable,  especially  near  the  surface, 

drains  to  carry  off  the  overflow,  as  we  After  heavy  rain  the  roads  through  it,  cut 

have  seen  in  Flanders;  there  is  no  running  up  by  ruts  and  covered  by  puddles,  be- 

water  except  occasionally  after  a  heavy  come  almost  impassable;  those  who  farm 

rainfall,  and  then  it  only  lasts  for  a  few  the  ground  find  that  as  soon  as  there  is 

days.     Indeed,  water  is  so  hard  to  come  much  dampness  it  becomes  heavy  and 

by  in  Picardy  that  the  inhabitants  are  hard  to  cultivate.    The  summer  of  191 6 

obliged  to  make  artificial  pools  to  supply  was  unusually  damp  and  rainy,  and  the 

their  cattle,  and  cisterns  to  catch  rain-  autumn  simply  abominable.    The  British 

water,  and  also  to  dig  wells  at  great  ex-  troops  suffered  terribly;    trenches  soon 

pense.     These  wells  are  often  very  deep;  became  open  drains,  recalling  the  mud- 

on  the  highest  parts  of  the  land  they  may  diest  of  muddy  hoyaiix  in  Flanders.    The 

go  down  for  more  than  three  hundred  feet,  transport  of  artillery,  munitions,  and  food 

but  usually  only  for  about  a  hundred  and  supplies  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost 

fifty.    Because  of  their  importance  they  difficulty,  over  roads  which  had  no  right 

are  very  carefully  looked  after,  being  usu-  to  the  name.    This  was  one  of  the  chief 

ally  covered  by  a  roof,  and  in  some  cases  reasons  which  prevented  the  victories  of 

further  protected  by  a  trellis  with  a  door  the  Somme  from  becoming  decisive;  each 

which  is  kept  padlocked;  the  owners  of  a  time  the  infantry  advanced  it  took  so  long 

well  have  the  exclusive  right  to  its  water,  to  bring  up  the  artillery  and  munitions 

When  we  see  how  precious  good  drinking-  that  the  enemy  had  time  to  dig  himself  in 

water  is  in  this  region  we  are  better  able  before  the  guns  could  come  into  play.    If 

to  realize  the  barbarity  of  the  Germans,  the  weather  had  only  been  more  merciful 

who,  when  they  were  forced  to  retreat,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  German  retreat 

took  great  trouble  to  poison  all  these  wells  of   March,   191 7,  would  have  happened 

in  the  most  scientific  manner.  some  months  sooner. 

Over  this  dry  and  level  ground  troops        While  the  Allies  were  hampered  by  the 

can  make  good  headway,  accompanied  soil,  their  adversaries  found  beneath  it 

by  their  enormous  supplies;  in  the  end  of  an  admirable  means  of  defense.    Chalk  is 

August,  1914,  the  German  army  under  soft  and  easily  worked;  nothing  was  sim- 

von  Kliick  rushed  across  Picardy  like  a  pier  than  to  dig  down  and  make  subter- 

river  in  flood.  ranean  galleries  and  chambers. 

But  in  this  unprecedented  w^ar  the  The  Flemish  clay  was  unsuitable  for 
means  of  defense  have  been  developed  and  this  purpose,  but  here  they  could  bore, 
multiplied  so  ingeniously  that  they  have  tunnel,  and  install  themselves  in  capa- 
been  applied  even  to  open  country  such  cious  and  comfortable  dugouts.  They 
as  this,  and  when  the  English  came  over  took  full  advantage  of  their  opportunity; 
it  in  1916  and  191 7  they  had  to  encounter  patient.and  methodical,  they  protected 
many  difficulties.  After  rain  the  light  soil  themselves  against  the  enormous  shells  of 
made  a  singularly  adhesive  mud,  which  the  heavy  artillery  by  burrowing  from 
greatly  hindered  the  bringing  up  of  sup-  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  underground, 
plies,  and  the  qualities  of  the  underlying  constructing  chambers  that  no  bombard- 
chalk  had  allowed  the  Germans  to  provide  ment  could  reach  and  from  which  they 
themselves  with  very  effective  shelters,  had  to  be  driven,  when  the  time  came,  by 
They  had  also  utilized  the  occasional  hand-grenades.  In  front  of  the  original 
woods,  and  made  each  village  as  hard  to  French  line  to  the  south  of  the  Somme, 
take  as  a  concrete  fortress.  in  the  region  of  Chaulnes,  they  had  dug 

The  top-soil  of  Picardy  is  of  varying  a  tunnel  several  yards  below  the  surface 

thickness  and  of  recent  deposit,  geolog-  and  two  miles  long;  this  led  to  their  rear, 

ically  speaking,  being  composed  of  clay  and  through  it  they  were  able  to  bring 

and  sand.    Rain  has  gradually  washed  it  supplies  to  their  first  lines  with  absolute 

away  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  valleys,  safety.     As  at  Vimy,  the  infantry  was 

but  where  the  slopes  are  slight  it  has  re-  supposed  to  lie  close  in  these  holes  until 

mained  to  some  extent,  and  more  so  on  the  enemy's  artillery  fire  was  over  and 

the  level  upland,  to  which  it  brings  fertil-  then  rush  out  to  meet  his  infantry;    the 

ity.    Now  this  soil  is  rather  clayey  and  assailants  would  thus  be  confronted  with 
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fresh  troops  and  also  met  by  a  withering 
fire  from  mitrailleuses  and  machine  guns. 
An  attack  at  whirlwind  speed,  like  that 
of  the  Canadians  at  Vimy,  was  the  only 
way  to  minimize  this  danger. 

Besides  going   underground,  the  Ger- 


soil  is  poor  and  not  worth  cultivating,  as 
on  the  sand  and  clay  slopes  of  jVIonchy- 
le-Preux,  do  we  still  find  fragments  of 
woodland.  These  are  of  great  importance 
from  a  strategic  point  of  view  in  such  open 
and  exposed  country;   consequently  each 
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mans  had  utilized  every  possible  means  of 
defense  on  its  surface.  Growing  timber  is 
very  scarce  in  Picardy ;  the  ground  was  so 
valuable  for  cultivation  that  men  ha\e 
cleared  it  remorselessly.  In  the  early 
middle  age  the  district  between  Arras, 
Cambrai,  and  Peronne  was  covered  bv 
the  great  forest  of  the  Arronaise;  a  few- 
remnants  of  this  were  left  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  now  it  has 
entirely  disappeared.  The  rolling  plain 
stretches  far  and  wide,  rarely  broken  by 
the  restful  shade  of  trees;  only  where  the 


wood  was  made  a  hiding-place  for  bat- 
teries, trenches,  and  depots  of  munitions, 
and  to  take  it  was  a  formidable  enterprise, 
because  of  the  dense  mass  of  felled  timber 
and  broken  branches  skilfully  interwoven 
with  barbed  wire.  It  took  the  English 
several  weeks  to  get  full  possession  of  the 
Delville  wood,  which  was  not  five  hun- 
dred yards  long;  the  French  strained  ev- 
erv  nerve  for  a  month  before  they  took 
the  wood  of  Saint  Pierre  \'aast,  and  in  the 
recent  advance  of  the  English  toward 
Escaut   their  greatest  obstacle  was  the 
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wood  of  Havrincourt,  which  for  some 
time  checked  their  progress  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Cambrai. 

If  woods  were  few,  villages  were  many 
in  this  rich  district,  which  had  not  only 
an  agricultural  but  an  industrial  popula- 
tion. These  villages  were  large  and  close- 
ly crowded,  for  two  reasons.  The  first 
was  the  scarcity  of  water;  on  the  upland, 
as  we  have  seen,  wells  were  hard  to  dig 
and  costly.  The  second  was  the  value  of 
the  ground — where  every  foot  was  needed 
for  farming,  dwellings  could  not  be  al- 
lowed to  take  up  too  much  room.  There 
was  usually  not  a  tree  nor  a  house  between 
one  village  and  the  next;  only  the  wide 
stretch  of  cultivated  fields,  with  here  and 
there  an  old  windmill  perched  on  a  little 
rise,  or,  still  more  infrequently,  the  solid 
buildings  of  some  large  farm,  looking  al- 
most like  a  little  village;  two  of  these, 
the  Waterlot  and  Dupriez  farms,  were 
hotly  disputed  during  the  battle  of  Cam- 
brai. In  the  wide  rolling  country  between 
Arras  and  Cambrai  even  these  were  lack- 
ing; there  was  nothing  but  the  open  fields 
dotted  over  with  villages,  each  with  its 
huddled  mass  of  roofs  watched  over  by 
its  church-tower. 

Both  sides  made  use  of  these  villages  in 
order  to  escape  the  enemy's  fire,  to  shelter 
their  own  artillery,  and  to  hold  back  the 
advancing  waves  of  an  attack.  The  story 
of  the  battle  of  the  Somme,  and  also  of 
that  which  has  been  going  on  since  the 
end  of  March  along  the  line  from  Arras 
to  Saint  Quentin  has  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  methodical  advance  from  one  vil- 
lage to  the  next,  one  after  another  being 
taken  by  storm  in  the  end.  The  names  of 
Contalmaison,  Bazentin,  Thiepval,  le 
Transloy,  Bullecourt — all  humble  and 
formerly  unknown — are  already  part  of 
history. 

These  hamlets  were  slightly  built.  The 
chalk  of  the  subsoil,  although  easy  to 
work,  is  not  very  solid,  and  frost  cracks 
and  disintegrates  it;  therefore  most  of  the 
houses  were  built  of  earth  plastered  be- 
tween beams  of  timber,  the  foundations 
only  Vjeing  of  brick.  Shells  made  short 
work    of    such    frail    constructions,    but 


trenches  were  quickly  dug  in  the  mass  of 
fallen  rubbish,  and  the  angle  of  each  crum- 
bling wall  became  a  nest  of  mitrailleuses. 
Almost  every  house  had  a  deep  cellar  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  chalk,  and  these  afi^orded 
excellent  shelter  from  artillery  fire;  it  was 
on  account  of  its  great  cellars  that  the 
Germans  were  able  to  hold  on  for  so  long 
in  the  ruins  of  the  chateau  of  Combles. 
Only  the  largest  shells  could  penetrate 
these  vaults,  still  further  protected  by  the 
pile  of  demolished  masonry  over  them. 

Thus,  even  on  the  bare  plains  of  Pi- 
cardy,  where  the  open  country,  the  level 
surface,  and  the  dry  soil  seem  especially 
adapted  for  offensive  operations,  modern 
warfare  has  been  able  to  create  obstacles 
and  organize  defenses.  With  those  ter- 
rible weapons,  the  mitrailleuse  and  the 
machine  gun,  with  the  complicated  ser- 
vice now  necessary  for  the  support  of  an 
army,  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  ground 
really  favorable  to  an  assailant;  it  is  only 
a  question  of  whether  it  is  more  or  less 
difficult.  Flanders,  almost  waterlogged 
and  covered  with  a  dense  vegetation,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  trying,  and  for 
that  reason  the  fighting  is  no  longer  very 
actively  carried  on  there;  both  sides 
await  the  great  decision  which  will  be 
made  elsewhere.  Artois,  more  open  and 
dryer,  presents  the  obstacles  of  its  indus- 
trial towns,  of  its  hills,  and  of  its  deep 
valley;  the  operations  by  which  the  Eng- 
lish, in  April  and  ]May,  191 7,  got  the 
better  of  these  difficulties  must  always 
remain  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of 
arms  of  this  stupendous  war.  Even 
peaceful  Picardy  is  full  of  snares,  with  its 
clinging  mud,  its  caverned  chalk,  its  am- 
bushed woods  and  its  fortified  villages. 
At  every  step  on  these  battle-fields  we 
find  the  necessity  for  heroism,  for  ab- 
negation, and  also  for  the  most  minute 
organization.  We  also  find,  from  what 
the  English  have  accomplished — and  this 
is  cheering  for  a  nation  just  entering  the 
great  war — that  a  new  army  may  acquire 
all  these  qualities  in  a  short  time,  and 
through  them  succeed  in  overcoming  the 
seasoned  troops  of  t'he  most  militarized 
nation  of  the  world. 


THE   RAILROADS'  WAR  PROBLEM 

BY    FAIRFAX    HARRISON 

Chairman  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board 


HE  transportation  of  troops, 
their  food  and  supplies  and 
ammunition,  does  not  con- 
stitute the  sole  or  even  the 
primary  war  problem  of 
the  railroads.  Transpor- 
tation for  military  purposes  can  and  will 
be  supplied  by  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  without  difficulty.  To  provide  all 
of  the  transportation  the  government 
needs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  transporta- 
tion required  to  keep  the  commercial  life 
of  our  country  at  high  pitch,  does  con- 
stitute the  problem  the  railroads  face 
to-day,  as  it  means  that  they  must  pro- 
vide with  the  facilities  existing  to-day  a 
far  greater  amount  of  transportation  than 
they  ever  have  before. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  have 
organized  for  war  with  a  full  realization 
of  all  this  war  means.  Five  days  after 
war  was  declared  their  heads  gathered 
in  Washington  and  agreed  among  them- 
selves voluntarily  to  subordinate  all  in- 
terests of  the  roads  to  service  for  the 
nation  in  the  war  with  Germany.  The 
railroads  are  in  the  war  to  see  it  through. 
They  know  they  have  a  tremendous  task 
ahead  of  them,  and  they  are  prepared  to 
make  their  sacrifices. 

It  is  imperative,  too,  that  the  people  of 
our  country,  especially  all  who  use  the 
railroads,  have  a  true  understanding  of 
the  railroad  situation  as  it  is  affected  by 
the  w^r.  The  problem  with  which  the 
railroads  are  face  to  face  is  one  that  can- 
not be  properly  solved  by  the  managing 
officers  alone.  It  is  the  public's  problem 
as  well,  for  the  public  must  make  sacri- 
fices in  transportation  as  well  as  in  other 
ways. 


II 


The  war  has  created  a  demand  for  so 
many  new  kinds  of  traffic  and  so  many 
new    sources    of    traffic    that    abnormal 


movements  of  freight  are  constantly  tak- 
ing place  in  unaccustomed  directions, 
thus  placing  entirely  unexpected  burdens 
upon  the  facilities  of  the  railroads,  ship- 
pers, and  consignees.  The  railroads  must 
haul  freight  that  always  went  by  water 
heretofore;  ships  that  formerly  carried  it 
have  been  diverted  to  other  uses.  There 
has  been  a  most  abnormal  movement  of 
freight  in  export  traffic;  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  19 16,  it  showed  an  increase 
in  value  of  287  per  cent  compared  with  the 
year  before  the  war. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  railroads  are  to- 
day carrying  more  freight  than  they  ever 
did  in  their  history  with  practically  no 
increase  in  facilities.  How  quickly  this 
reorganization  for  war  service  was  ef- 
fected is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
first  month  of  the  war  they  produced  16 
per  cent  more  transportation  than  in  the 
same  month  last  year.  Still  greater  re- 
sults are  expected  by  the  Railroads'  War 
Board.  Cars,  locomotives,  and  tracks 
cannot  be  built  over  night  and  even  if 
they  could  much  of  the  railroad's  prob- 
lem would  still  remain  unsolved.  The 
added  railway  service  the  country  needs 
must  come  out  of  the  existing  facilities. 

In  judging  the  war  service  of  the  rail- 
roads the  public  should  compare  it  with 
the  work  they  have  done  heretofore. 
Far  more  transportation  may  be  needed 
than  it  is  physically  possible  to  produce. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  will 
continue  to  be  the  case  throughout  the 
war.  It  is  entirely  probable  that  this 
fall  and  winter  may  see  a  so-called  car 
shortage  such  as  we  have  never  known, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  railroads  will,  I 
believe,  he  performing  work  far  in  excess  of 
what  before  the  war  was  considered  even  in 
the  range  of  possibilities.  If  the  public 
will  measure  work  the  railroads  do  for 
the  nation  in  the  war  by  the  work  done 
with  the  same  facilities  before  the  war,  a 
fair  estimate  can  be  had  of  the  value  to  the 
nation  of  the  railroads'  patriotic  effort. 
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The  railroads  knew  that  ample  trans- 
portation service  was  the  first  essential 
to  a  successful  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
through  the  Railroads'  War  Board  they 
set  out,  immediately  our  country  was 
precipitated  into  the  struggle,  to  make 
their  plans  for  putting  troops,  food,  fuel, 
and  supplies  exactly  where  they  were 
needed  when  they  were  needed.  That  is 
the  railroads'  job  in  war. 

The  welfare  of  our  nation  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  an  adequate  supply  of 
coal  for  all  purposes,  and  of  iron  ore  for 
the  steel-mills.  For  that  reason  the  War 
Board,  as  one  of  its  first  acts,  ordered  the 
railroads  to  give  preference  to  shipments 
of  coal  and  ore.  This  action  was  taken, 
however,  after  thorough  consultation 
with  government  officers,  who  realized  its 
necessity;  the  reserve  stocks  of  coal  and 
ore  in  many  sections  of  the  United  States 
had  been  depleted,  due  largely  to  the 
unprecedented  consumption  during  the 
past  year,  and  it  was  imperative  that  the 
railroads  get  started  immediately  to  move 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  coal  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  ore  to  the  fur- 
naces, before  the  coming  of  the  winter 
months. 

To  save  the  use  of  coal-cars  and  also 
to  increase  the  tonnage  hauled,  the  rail- 
roads, co-operating  with  the  Committee 
on  Coal  Production  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  arranged  with  shippers 
of  both  lake  and  tide-water  coal  to  pool 
their  product. 

Heretofore  a  shipper  has  sent  his  coal 
to  a  port  and  held  it  there  in  cars  until  he 
accumulated  a  complete  cargo.  During 
the  war,  however,  coal  will  be  coal  re- 
gardless of  who  owns  it,  and  w^hen  either 
a  lake  or  an  ocean-steamer  wants  a  cargo 
of  coal  it  will  be  taken  from  the  pool. 
Through  this  pooling  plan  it  is  estimated 
that  a  saving  in  the  time  of  freight-cars 
will  be  effected  equivalent  to  adding 
185,000  coal-cars  to  the  service. 

With  the  increasing  demands  being 
made  on  America  for  export  coal,  together 
with  the  gain  in  domestic  consumption, 
the  economical  use  of  coal-cars  is  a  sub- 
ject of  constant  concern  to  the  railroads. 
This  year  they  must  haul  to  tide-water  at 
least  31,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 


alone,  while  on  the  Great  Lakes,  in  the 
180  days  of  the  navigable  season,  they 
must  haul  to  Lake  Erie  ports  26,000,000 
tons,  a  total  of  more  than  a  million  car- 
loads. 

Tonnage  statistics  of  coal  handled  since 
the  war  started  are  not  available,  but  we 
know  much  progress  is  being  made.  In 
the  first  month  of  the  war  the  railroads 
hauled  about  30  per  cent  more  bitumi- 
nous coal  than  in  the  same  month  of  191 6, 
and  in  the  second  month  23.8  per  cent 
more,  or  14,650,600  tons  more  in  the  two 
months  than  in  the  same  months  of  19 16, 
the  year  of  greatest  coal  production  on 
record. 


IV 


With  the  necessity  before  it  of  getting 
all  possible  service  out  of  existing  facil- 
ities the  Railroads'  War  Board  has  con- 
stantly urged  carriers  to  adopt  every 
practice  to  get  maximum  returns  from 
their  equipment.  Railroads  were  asked 
to  make  every  car  do  the  work  of  two. 
By  heavier  loading,  by  expediting  the 
movement  even  more  than  the  railroads 
have  been  doing,  and  by  speeding  up  re- 
pairs, it  is  possible  to  get  work  out  of  the 
present  number  of  freight-cars  equal  to 
the  service  of  779,000  additional  freight- 
cars.  By  adopting  these  measures,  in 
other  words,  the  supply  of  cars  can  be 
increased  more  than  30  per  cent.  The 
Board  has  asked  the  railroads  to  strive 
for  this  goal. 

Similarly,  by  reducing  the  number  of 
locomotives  under  repairs,  by  increasing 
locomotive  mileage,  it  may  be  possible  to 
keep  in  actual  service  16,625  more  loco- 
motives than  are  now  in  use.  This  in 
itself  would  mean  an  increase  of  more  than 
25  per  cent  in  available  locomotives.  The 
War  Board  has  put  this  squarely  before 
the  railroads  as  an  attainable  goal. 
Presidents  of  the  different  lines  have  been 
asked  to  see  to  it  personally  that  the  men 
generally  strive  for  it.  It  is  realized,  of 
course,  that  the  diversion  of  mechanics 
to  purely  war  work  will  greatly  increase 
the  difficulty  of  attainment. 

The  curtailment  of  passenger  service 
has  touched  the  average  citizen  more  di- 
rectly than  any  other  action  of  the  War 
Board.     It  was  not  without  some  mis- 
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givings  that  it  was  suggested  to  the  rail- 
roads. But  it  was  a  necessity  that  had 
to  be  faced;  it  was  a  sacrifice  that  had  to 
be  made  by  the  pubhc  as  well  as  rail- 
roads. Personal  conveniences  had  to 
make  way  for  the  most  expeditious  mov- 
ing of  coal,  food  materials,  and  troops. 
It  was  equally  important  as  a  saving  in 
fuel. 

As  a  war  measure  the  War  Board  has 
asked  the  railroads  to: 

1.  Consolidate,  where  practicable,  through  pas- 

senger-train service  and  eliminate  trains 
which  are  not  weU  patronized. 

2.  Reduce   the  number  of  special  trains  and 

give  up  running  excursion  trains. 

3.  On  light   and  branch  lines,   where  two  or 

more  passenger-trains  are  operated,  try 
to  reduce  to  one  train  a  day. 

4.  Substitute,  where  practicable,  mixed  train 

service  for  separate  passenger  and  freight 
servdce  on  branch  lines.  Closely  review 
number  of  scheduled  freight-trains,  where 
tonnage  is  insufficient  to  load  them,  %nth 
a  view  to  reducing  the  number  of  trains. 

5.  Where   passenger-trains   are   double-headed 

for  speed,  readjust  schedules  or  cut  out 
cars,  where  possible,  to  release  locomo- 
tives for  freight  service. 

6.  Reduce,  so  far  as  practicable,  luxuries,  such 

as  obser\'ation-cars.  Reduce,  also  in  the 
interest  of  economy,  the  present  rather 
elaborate  and  luxurious  bills  of  fare  fur- 
nished on  many  dining  and  restaurant 
cars. 

Through  changes  in  passenger  service 
the  railroads  of  the  country  up  to  the 
first  of  September  will  have  saved  some 
16,000,000  passenger-train  miles  annu- 
ally. It  is  estimated  that  this  will  mean 
a  saving  among  other  things  of  more  than 
one  million  tons  of  coal.  The  aim  of  the 
War  Board  is  to  get  the  railroads  to  dis- 
continue every  train  and  every  facility 
that  the  public  doesn't  actually  need,  to 
the  end  always  that  the  same  facilities 
may  be  devoted  to  providing  what  the 
public  does  need.  The  changes  are 
being  made  gradually  but  none  the  less 
surely. 

In  a  war  of  the  magnitude  of  this  in 
which  we  are  engaged  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  War  Board  must  from  time  to  time 
recommend  the  adoption  of  policies 
which  will  curtail  conveniences  the  pub- 
lic has  previously  enjoyed.  But  the 
Board  is  relying  upon  public  opinion  to 
support  this  sacrifice  of  personal  con- 
venience. 


Early  in. its  work  the  War  Board  real- 
ized that  success  in  securing  greater 
efficiency  out  of  existing  equipment  was 
dependent  partly  upon  "  waking  up  "  rail- 
road men  of  every  rank  to  the  necessity 
for  great  personal  effort.  Each  man  must 
be  brought  to  feel  he  is  an  important 
element  in  the  struggle  and  that  his  fail- 
ure to  produce  more  may  prove  just  as 
fatal  to  the  country's  success  as  indolent 
soldiers  at  the  front. 

To  get  the  attention  of  their  men  to 
these  responsibilities  the  railroads  are  dis- 
playing on  employees'  bulletins  through- 
out the  country  rather  glaring  posters. 
By  picture,  by  cartoon,  as  well  as  the 
spoken  word,  they  are  preaching  the  ne- 
cessity for  action.  Patriotism  is  to  get  its 
practical  expression  in  work.  These  post- 
ers bear  captions  such  as:  ''Locomotives 
and  Shrapnel,"  "Your  Nation's  Needs 
and  Your  Part  in  It,"  ''  The  Nation  Needs 
Freight-Cars  as  Well  as  Soldiers,"  "Will 
We  Railroad  Men  Fail  Our  Countrv?" 
"War  is  Not  AU  Shooting,"  "Talk,  Eat, 
and  Dream  Car  Efficiency,"  "Waking  Up 
the  Railroads,"  and  others,  based  on  the 
things  the  Board  is  trying  to  bring  about. 

Individual  carriers  have  also  been 
called  upon  to  go  out  into  the  b\"ways  and 
hedges  and  preach  the  gospel  of  getting 
the  utmost  out  of  present  facilities.  The 
support  of  individual  shippers  is  being 
enlisted.  In  this  way,  by  passing  the 
word  along  down  the  line,  the  efficiency 
of  each  transportation  unit  in  the  United 
States  is  being  increased  and  the  rail- 
roads as  a  whole  welded  into  a  most  ef- 
fective weapon  against  Germany. 

The  railroads  cannot  produce  the  trans- 
portation the  country  must  have  without 
the  co-operation  of  shippers  and  consign- 
ees. Shippers  can  load  cars  to  their  full 
capacity;  they  can  load  and  unload 
quickly;  they  can  give  prompt  advice 
when  cars  are  ready  to  be  mo\'ed.  The>' 
can  do  much  and  they  are  co-operating  to 
an  increasing  extent  every  day.  They  too, 
however,  must  take  their  share  of  "war- 
bread"  transportation.  They  can  help 
the  roads  tremendously,  as  they  are  doing 
to-day,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
continue  to.  Indeed,  too  much  praise 
cannot  be   given  to  boards  of  trade, 
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chambers  of  commerce,  and  shippers'  or- 
ganizations generally  for  the  way  they 
have  come  forward  to  work  out  these 
problems  with  the  railroads.  The  Na- 
tional Industrial  Traffic  League — the  ship- 
pers' most  influential  organization — has 
been  of  great  assistance. 

State  utilities  commissions  have  also 
come  to  the  railroads'  support.  The  War 
Board  pointed  out  to  them  the  necessity 
for  co-operation  between  all  interests, 
and  asked  their  support  to  aid  in  secur- 
ing full  efficiency  from  the  transportation 
unit,  the  freight-car.  The  Board  told  the 
commissions  that  many  terminals,  yards, 
and  industrial  tracks  are  now  taxed  be- 
yond their  limits,  and  they  cannot  be  en- 
larged or  extended  to  any  material  degree; 
but  these  tracks  will  be  relieved  if  equip- 
ment is  loaded  to  full  capacity.  This  will 
materially  increase  the  total  tonnage 
handled,  w4th  better  and  more  regular 
service. 

The  following  repl}%  which  the  War 
Board  received  from  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  Louisiana,  is  typical  of  the 
backing  the  State  commissions  are  giving: 

''The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisi- 
ana will  be  glad  to  support  unqualifiedly 
any  movement  which  will  tend  to  relieve 
the  situation  now  prevalent  concerning 
shortage  of  equipment." 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners has  pledged  the  support  of  all 
State  commissions. 


VI 


A  MOST  important  matter  of  concern 
to  the  War  Board  is  the  necessity  of  re- 
habilitating the  French  railways.  This  is 
necessary  not  merely  for  France's  sake 
but  as  a  military  problem  of  our  own, 
France  cannot  spare  the  men  for  the 
work,  so  we  must  do  it.  At  least  we  can 
supply  France's  railroad  needs  and  do  it 
practically  immediately. 

Co-operating  with  the  government  the 
railroads,  acting  under  the  instructions 
of  their  War  Board,  have  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  recruiting  nine  regiments 
of  railway  engineers.  The  railroads'  part 
in  this  work  has  been  in  charge  of  Mr. 
S.  M.  Felton,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Great   Western.      These    regiments    arc 


composed  of  motive-pow^r  men,  con- 
struction men,  and  operating  men  of  all 
ranks  from  the  common  laborer  up. 
Thoroughness  has  marked  every  step  of 
the  preparation  for  the  revitalizing  of 
French  railways.  The  make-up  of  each 
of  the  operating  regiments  will  include 
managing  officers,  such  as  division  super- 
intendents, trainmasters,  road  foremen 
of  engines,  chief  dispatchers,  and  master 
mechanics.  The  enlisted  men  include 
electricians,  linemen  and  signal  maintain- 
ers,  gas-enginemen,  clerks,  stenograph- 
ers, draftsmen,  surveyors,  car-inspec- 
tors, repairers,  storekeepers,  pile-driver 
engineers,  pipe-fitters,  locomotive- 
inspectors,  wreck  -  derrick  engineers,  a 
water-supply  man,  cooks,  conductors', 
brakemen,  locomotive  engineers,  station- 
ary engineers,  yard  foremen,  switchmen, 
machinists,  blacksmiths,  boiler-makers, 
operators  and  agents,  despatchers,  and 
track  foremen. 

VII 

What  the  railroads  are  tr}-ing  to  do 
might  be  better  understood  perhaps  if  the 
public  generally  appreciated  the  factors 
that  enter  into  a  "car-shortage"  period. 

There  is  no  greater  misnomer  than  the 
words  "car  shortage."  W^hen  the  rail- 
roads report  a  shortage  of  100,000  cars  it 
does  not  mean  that  the  railroads  lack  that 
many  cars  of  the  number  that  w^ould  be 
needed  to  haul  the  tonnage  offered,  though 
that  is  a  natural  impression.  At  the  very 
time  the  100,000  shortage  is  reported 
125,000  loaded  cars  may  be  held  in  ac- 
cumulations of  freight  at  terminals, 
freight  that  for  various  reasons  consignees 
cannot  accept.  If  these  125,000  cars  had 
been  promptly  unloaded  and  the  cars 
placed  in  service  no  shortage  would  exist. 
One  hundred  thousand  cars  might  be 
added  to  the  equipment  of  the  railroads, 
and  in  a  week  the  same  shortage  would 
recur,  unless  cars  are  unloaded. 

Cars  follow  the  flow  of  traffic.  The  re- 
sult in  times  of  great  commercial  activity 
is  a  continuous  car  shortage  in  the  pro- 
ducing areas,  and  a  constant  congestion 
and  accumulation  in  the  consuming  ter- 
ritories. Economic  reasons  more  than  a 
lack  of  cars  generally  cause  car  shortages. 
When    a  car  shortage  exists  it  is   usu- 
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ally  the  result  of  an  unequal  distribu- 
tion geographically  of  existing  equip- 
ment, brought  about  largely  by  economic 
conditions. 

Almost  the  first  step  taken  by  the 
Railroads'  War  Board  was  to  adopt  mea- 
sures to  reduce  the  so-called  car  shortage, 
which  on  May  i  was  reported  as  148,627 
cars.  An  appeal  to  railroads  and  shippers 
to  make  more  effective  use  of  cars — to 
load  them  beyond  capacity — met  with  a 
prompt  response  from  both.  This,  with 
the  more  fluid  movement  of  cars  as  a 
result  of  changes  the  War  Board  made  in 
the  car-service  rules  and  an  expected 
seasonable  improvement  in  conditions, 
enabled  the  roads  to  reduce  the  reported 
car  shortage  almost  one-third  in  the 
month  of  May.  The  high-mark  in  the 
car  shortage  was  reached  just  about  the 
time  the  War  Board  actually  started  to 
operate  all  of  the  railroads  as  a  con- 
tinental system  for  war  purposes. 

A  very  definite  result  of  the  summer  re- 
duction in  the  car  shortage  came  in  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry  sent  to  the  twenty- 
three  principal  grain-carrying  railroads  of 
the  country  to  develop  the  exact  status 
of  the  grain  transportation  situation.  It 
was  found  on  the  first  of  July  that  car 
shortage  was  not  affecting  the  grain 
movement  to  any  very  great  extent,  and 
further,  all  old  grain  would  be  moved 
before  the  new  crop  was  ready.  An  in- 
teresting fact  brought  out  by  the  inquiry 
was  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  farmers  and  country 
elevators  to  hold  back  on  grain  ship- 
ments. 

Car-shortage  figures  do  not  reflect  actual 
conditions.  They  show  a  tendency  only. 
Car-shortage  and  car-surplus  figures  are 
based  on  orders  for  cars  for  loading  as  filed 
with  the  railroads  by  shippers.  In  time 
of  a  surplus,  orders  for  cars  obviously  re- 
flect exact  conditions,  because  with  cars 
aplenty  there  is  no  incentive  to  inflate 
orders.  When  a  shortage  exists,  however, 
a  shipper  increases  his  orders  because  he 
knows  he  will  receive  only  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  cars  ordered.  In  many 
cases  shippers  order  cars  double  and 
treble  their  actual  needs. 

In  reporting  shortages  there  is  much 
duplication  because  the  same  shipper  will 
file  an  identical  order  with  every  railroad 
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serving  his  community.  Thus  a  shortage 
may  be  reported  by  every  one  of  the 
roads  covering  the  requirements  of  that 
one  shipper.  Furthermore,  car-shortage 
figures  take  no  recognition  of  the  tonnage 
capacity  of  a  car.  The  average  load  of  a 
box-car  is  only  43  per  cent  of  its  capacity, 
yet  a  shortage  in  cars  is  reported.  If 
every  box-car  was  loaded  to  its  cubical 
capacity  there  would  now  be  an  actual 
surplus  of  box-cars. 

The  railroads^  war  problem  should  not 
he  confused  with  car  shortage.  While  it  is 
true  the  roads  would  give  much  for  imme- 
diate delivery  of  the  cars  on  order,  they  would 
give  more  for  largely  increased  terminal 
facilities  to  handle  the  cars  they  have. 

VIII 

Our  country's  entry  into  the  war  came 
at  a  difficult  time  for  the  railroads.  For 
more  than  a  year  before  they  had  been 
struggling  to  carry  the  greatest  tonnage 
ever  offered  them  for  transportation, 
and  indeed  did  render  the  public  24  per 
cent  more  freight  service  than  in  the 
previous  year,  and  in  April,  191 7,  had 
actually  provided  freight  service  44  per 
cent  greater  than  they  did  in  April,  191 5 
— an  achievement  which  at  that  time 
would  have  been  considered  absolutely 
impossible.  The  war  also  came  upon  the 
railroads  when  they  were  emerging  from  a 
winter  the  severity  of  which  had  tried 
even  beyond  the  breaking -point  the 
physical  plans  of  many  of  the  systems  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

The  carriers,  however,  were  not  caught 
unprepared  or  wholly  untrained.  They 
had  been  taking  a  course  of  training,  as  it 
were,  for  almost  a  year — in  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  troops  at  the  Mexican  border  they 
had  a  lesson  in  what  would  be  required 
of  them  in  war  in  organization,  equip- 
ment, and  in  co-operation. 

When  it  appeared  likely  that  the  United 
States  would  be  drawn  into  the  war  the 
railroads  put  aside  every  other  consider- 
ation that  their  facilities  might  be  made 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  country. 
On  February  16,  acting  through  the 
American  Railway  Association,  their 
most  comprehensive  body,  they  organized 
for  the  war.  The  nucleus  for  an  organiza- 
tion existed,  as  the  Special  Committee  for 
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Co-operating  with  the  Military  Author-  The  War  Board  has  departmental 
ities  had  been  actively  at  work  on  the  sub-committees,  coexistent  with  the  mil- 
mobilization  of  troops  at  the  border,  itary  departments  of  the  government, 
This  committee  was  enlarged,  its  mem-  as  well  as  committees  on  car  service, 
bership  made  representative  of  the  four  equipment  standards,  transportation  ac- 
departments  of  the  army  into  which  the  counting,  passenger  tariffs,  freight  tariffs, 
country  was  then  divided  (it  has  since  purchases  and  supplies,  and  express  trans- 
been  divided  into  six),  and  its  name  portation.  It  has  stationed  general  agents 
changed  to  the  Special  Committee  on  at  all  of  the  military  headquarters,  with 
National  Defense  of  the  American  Rail-  no  other  duties  than  to  co-operate  with 
way  Association.  the  military  officers.    There  are  fifty-six  of 

In  forming  their  organization  for  war  these  places,  to  which  we  have  assigned 
the  railroads  had  in  mind  primarily  ser-  one  hundred  and  twelve  railroad  officers, 
vice  only  for  the  government  itself.  In  The  War  Board's  special  organization 
realization,  however,  of  the  importance  sees  to  the  government's  military  needs, 
of  the  domestic  activities  of  the  country  The  movement  of  troops,  ammunition, 
being  conducted  in  a  manner  to  promote  and  supplies,  providing  of  railroad  facili- 
the  efforts  of  the  government,  the  rail-  ties  at  cantonments,  equipping  hospital- 
road  presidents  of  the  country  met  in  trains,  and  similar  tasks  are  all  supervised 
Washington  on  April  ii  and  agreed  dur-  by  men  selected  because  of  their  fitness 
ing  the  war  "to  co-ordinate  their  opera-  for  that  particular  work.  The  govern- 
tions  in  a  continental  railway  system,  ment's  calls  receive  preference  on  every 
merging  during  such  period  all  their  railroad  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
merely  individual  and  competitive  activ-  first  propositions  put  up  to  the  trans- 
ities  in  the  effort  to  produce  a  maximum  portation  men  of  the  War  Board  was  the 
of  national  transportation  efficiency."  movement  of  120,000  car-loads  of  lum- 
They  also  agreed  that  this  continental  ber  for  cantonment  camps.  Later  this 
railway  system  should  be  directed  by  a  was  rescinded  because  of  a  change  of 
committee  of  five,  known  officially  as  plans,  but  it  gives  some  idea  of  the  magni- 
the  Executive  Committee,  but  generally  tude  of  the  work  the  government  may 
called  the  Railroads'  War  Board  This  call  on  us  to  do.  It  illustrates  the  neces- 
organization,  it  should  be  noted,  is  entirely  sity  for  getting  every  ounce  of  work 
voluntary.  It  does  not  derive  any  power  or  possible  out  of  our  facilities. 
authority  from  the  government.  It  is  not  a  The  Washington  organization  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Council  of  National  railroads  has  twenty-seven  experienced 
Defense^  nor  of  its  Advisory  Commission,  railway  officers,  including  the  five  execu- 
but  exercises  active,  definite,  and  large  pow-  tives  on  the  War  Board,  all  of  whom  are 
ers  and  responsibilities  which  the  railroads  there  practically  all  the  time.  With  them 
themselves  have  intrusted  to  it.  war  plans  constitute  the  first  order  of 

The  War  Board  of  five  consists  of  Mr.  business.  In  addition,  the  Board  has 
Howard  Elliott,  of  the  New  Haven  Rail-  sixty-nine  general  employees,  and  eighteen 
road;  Mr.  Hale  Holden,  of  the  Burling-  inspectors  who  are  kept  in  the  field.  To 
ton;  Mr.  Samuel  Rea,  of  the  Pennsyl-  get  close  to  local  situations  and  to  meet 
vania;  Mr.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  of  the  difficulties  promptly  subcommittees  re- 
Southern  Pacific;  and  the  writer.  In  ad-  porting  to  the  Commission  on  Car  Ser- 
dition,  Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  president  of  vice  have  been  formed  at  Chicago,  New 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  York,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  and  similar 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  has  ac-  centres.  These  committees  are  co-operat- 
cepted  the  invitation  of  the  railroads  to  ing  with  the  shipping  and  travelling  public 
become  a  member,  ex  officio,  of  the  War  as  well  as  with  the  military  authorities. 
Board,  as  has  Mr.  E.  E.  Clark,  of  the  This  machinery,  organized  for  the  most 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  by  part  overnight,  is  now  well  co-ordinated, 
designation  by  that  body.  They  have  so  that  there  is  very  little  lost  motion, 
been  of  great  assistance  in  the  War  In  the  actual  running  expenses  of  this 
Board's  work.  organization  alone  the  railroads  are  con- 
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tributing  more  than  $500,000  a  year  to  that  end  the  railroads  are  operated  prac- 
the  cause  for  which  our  nation  has  en-  tically  as  one  system, 
tered  the  war.  No  salaries  are  paid  by  Like  the  English  plan,  the  American 
the  American  Railway  Association  to  any  plan  places  responsibility  upon  experi- 
ofhcers  serving  on  subcommittees  of  the  enced  railroad  officers  for  producing  re- 
War  Board.  suits,  but  under  the  American  plan  the 

government's  only  function  is  to  deter- 

IX  mine  what  its  requirements  are,  and  to 

pay  for  what   service   it  gets   like   any 

The  plan  of  operation,  worked  out  in  private  citizen.     It  is  the  behef  of  rail- 

this  country,  is  somewhat  like  but  largely  road-managers  that   this  will  work   not 

unlike  that  adopted  in  England  with  re-  only   for   efficiency   of   service    but    for 

spect  to  her  railways  at  the  outset  of  the  economy  in  operation  as  well, 

war.    In  each  country  the  determination  At  all  events,  the  American  railroads  are 

of  policy  and  practice  of  operation,  of  the  keenly  appreciative  of  their  opportunity 

national  railway  system  during  the  war  to  demonstrate  to  the  country  the  value 

has  been  intrusted  to  a  small  committee  in  time  of  war  of  operating  railroads  with 

of  the  men  who  were  in  charge  of  some  of  that  elasticity  which  private  management 

the  principal  railroads  prior  to  war  con-  makes  possible. 

ditions,  but  without  any  disturbance  of  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  railroads 

local  management.     In   England,   how-  of  the  United  States  during  the  period 

ever,  the  government  assumed  financial  re-  of  the  war  will  rise  to  the  highest  state  of 

sponsibility  and  guaranteed  that  net  earn-  efficiency  that  the  art  has  ever  known, 

ings  of  the  companies  would  continue  to  They    will    make    this    great    advance 

be  what  they  had  been  before  the  war  through  the  co-operative  work  of  their 

started.  employees,  of  shippers  and  consignees  of 

In  this  country  the  plan  is  that  the  freight,  of  passengers,  and  of  Federal  and 

government    shall    advise    the    railroads  State  regulative  bodies.     Indeed,  such  a 

what  service  it  requires,  and  the  respon-  prediction  can  only  be  fulfilled  through 

sibility  is  upon  the  railroad-managers  to  this  co-operation,  to  secure  which  is  part 

provide  that  service.     When  working  to  of  the  railroads'  war  problem. 


HER   GARDEN 

By  Louis  Dodge 

This  friendly  garden,  with  its  fragrant  roses, — 
It  was  not  ours,  when  she  was  here  below; 

And  so,  in  that  low  bed  where  she  reposes 
The  beauty  of  it  all  she  cannot  know. 

But  in  the  evening  when  the  birds  are  calling 
The  fragrance  rises  like  a  breath  of  myrrh. 

And  in  my  empty  heart,  benignly  falling. 
Becomes  a  little  prayer  to  send  to  her. 

So,  in  that  silent,  lonely  bed  that  holds  her, 
Where  nevermore  the  shadows  rise  or  flee, 

I  think  a  dream  of  radiant  spring  enfolds  her — 

Of  bloom  and  bird  and  bending  bough  .  .  .  and  me. 
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[DR.    BROOKES   LOVE-AFFAIRS] 
By   Norval   Richardson 
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UTUMN  arrived  cloaked  in 
dismal,  dripping  days.  I 
had  to  stop  in  the  house  a 
week  with  a  wretched  cold. 
It  is  strange  how,  when  one 
is  shut  off  from  the  world, 
even  for  seven  days,  one  gets  the  feeling 
that  almost  anything  may  have  hap- 
pened. I  was  sure  the  \allage  had  been 
swept  away  by  a  cloudburst,  and  as  for 
Dr.  Brooke — goodness  only  knew  what 
might  have  happened  to  him  during  the 
interval ! 

A  sunny  Sunday  afternoon  having  ap- 
peared suddenly  out  of  the  grayest  of  days 
I  hastened  down  to  the  village.  Just  be- 
yond the  post-ofhce  I  met  Mrs.  O'Herron. 
Something  important  was  on  hand;  I 
could  see  that  by  her  unusually  neat  ap- 
pearance. She  was  actually  endimanchee, 
^^ith  a  hat  that  was  evidently  meant  to 
impress — and  did.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  ever  seen  her  outside  the  sheltering 
walls  of  the  grocery  and  freed  from  the 
rather  disfiguring  folds  of  a  checked 
apron.  The  change  was  quite  disconcert- 
ing. I  had  thought  of  her  as  old,  colorless, 
^^'ith  no  accomplishments  beyond  selling 
tins  of  tomatoes.  I  was  entirely  wrong. 
She  is  not  old  at  all;  indeed,  out  of  the 
grocery  she  looked  flippantly  young  to  be 
the  mother  of  three  children. 

She  shot  a  glance  of  inspection  at  me, 
said  frankly  that  I  looked  like  a  ghost, 
and  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  me. 
At  heart  Mrs.  O'Herron  is  sympathetic; 
one  has  only  to  get  beyond  her  uncom- 
promising directness  to  realize  it. 

''I'm  dying  of  loneliness,"  I  answered 
gloomily.  "I've  been  alone  a  week.  I 
want  some  one  to  talk  with.  I  want  news 
— gossip,  and  I  was  on  my  way  to  you. 
;Mrs.  O'Herron." 

She  drew  up  stiffly.  "Then  you'd  be 
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doing  well  to  be  getting  on  to  some  one 
else.  'Tis  I  would  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  know  what's  going  on." 

"Yet,"  I  gave  her  an  appreciative 
glance,  "here  you  are,  out  for  a  Sunday 
promenade  and  wearing  a  most  fetching 
new  bonnet.    Surely  something's  up!" 

She  softened  and  let  her  nice,  Irish- 
blue  eyes  smile  at  me.  "Bless  you,  'tis 
visiting  I  do  be  going.  I'm  calling  on  Mrs. 
Merrv^^veather." 

"Mrs.  Merr^-weather !  I  don't  know 
her." 

"  Of  course  you  don't.  Herself  and  her 
husband  are  by  way  of  just  arri\'ing  in 
the  \'illage.  They  are  stopping  on  for 
several  months — perhaps  six — perhaps  a 
year,  who  knows?  Himself  is  selling  a 
book,  has  the  agency  for  the  State,  and  is 
going  to  make  this  his  headquarters." 
Then,  with  a  touch  of  civic  pride:  "I'm 
always  believing  to  give  every  one  that's 
new  to  the  town  a  welcome.  Besides,  who 
knows  but  himself  is  one  of  those*  smart 
Alecs  that  do  think  the}'  can  buy  groceries 
cheaper  from  a  catalogue  house  than  from 
myself,  then?" 

"If  he  sees  that  hat  he  will  be  sure  of 
it." 

She  snubbed  my  compliment  and  went 
on,  meditatively:  "Sure  and  I'm  not  cer- 
tain that  I  do  be  liking  him  myself."  He 
was  pompous,  that's  what  he  was;  with 
all  sorts  of  notions  about  minding  other 
people's  business.  She  saw  that  the  first 
time  herself  had  laid  eyes  on  him.  And 
his  wife — Mrs.  Merrv^weather?  Bless 
you,  she  didn't  count  I 

"And  the  book — what  is  it?" 

"  'The  Family  Tie' — in  ten  volumes. 
Monthly  instalments  or  ten  per  cent  off 
for  money  down." 

"I  suppose  you  were  Mr.  Merry- 
weather's  first  customer?" 

"Indeed,  and  I  was  not.  What  use 
would  I  be  having  with  'The  Family  Tie,' 
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myself  ten  years  married,  with  three  chil- 
dren and  a  bedridden  husband  ! " 

Passing  Dr.  Brooke's  gate  and  seeing 
him  coming  down  the  w^alk,  we  stopped 
and  waited  for  him.  He  also  was  in  Sun- 
day attire.  Having  just  been  shaved,  he 
looked  quite  tidy  and  a  bit  conscious; 
this  latter  due,  I  think,  to  the  generous 
amount  of  pow^der  and  scent  contributed 
by  the  negro  barber. 

Mrs.  O'Herron  nodded  with  approba- 
tion. "  'Tis  my  heart  it  does  good  to  see 
yourself  out  for  a  Sunday  walk." 

He  smiled  and  let  his  adoring  glance 
rest  on  her.  She  went  on:  '' I'm  thinking 
'twould  be  good  of  yourself  and  himself 
to  go  visiting  with  me  this  afternoon."  I 
am  always  yourself  or  himself  to  Mrs. 
O'Herron.  I  believe  she  keeps  my  ac- 
count for  groceries  under  such  a  pseu- 
donym. 

The  conversation  ended  with  both  of  us 
going  with  her  to  extend  a  welcome  to  the 
Merr^^veathers.  They  were  sitting  on 
the  front  porch  of  the  little  house  they  had 
rented.  My  first  impression  w^as  that 
Mrs.  O'Herron  was  quite  correct  in  her 
appreciation  of  them.  Mr.  Merryweather 
was  pompous.  Pompous  in  figure,  pom- 
pous in  face,  pompous  in  words;  a  bro- 
midic  sort  of  egoist  who  liked  resounding 
words  whether  they  meant  anything 
or  no.  I  suppose  such  qualities  are  neces- 
sary for  some  professions;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  pomposity  has  its  impressive 
side.  As  for  Mrs.  Merryweather  !  Again 
Mrs.  O'Herron  was  right.  She  didn't 
count.  She  was  small  in  a  comprehensive 
way;  in  figure,  in  features,  and  in  voice; 
a  person  one  would  never  remember  hav- 
ing seen;  in  every  way  colorless,  without 
any  decided  place  in  life,  without  any  ob- 
ject, without  even  any  desires.  At  least 
this  is  what  I  thought  when  I  first  saw 
her. 

''And  what  be  you  thinking  of  her?" 
whispered  Mrs.  O'Herron  when  Mrs. 
Merryweather  had  gone  into  the  house  in 
search  of  refreshment  for  us. 

"I  don't;   do  you?" 

She  chuckled,  shook  her  head,  and  as- 
sumed a  remarkably  successful  pose  of 
strict  attention  to  Mr.  Merryweather's 
oration  on  the  beauties  of  the  village.  Of 
course,  she  wasn't  listening  at  all;  she 
was  estimating,  I  could  swear  it,  how 


much  the  Merryweathers  would  purchase 
a  week.  ''Not  much,"  said  the  drooping 
angle  of  her  hat. 

Mrs.  Merryweather  returned  and  dis- 
pensed hospitality  in  the  form  of  home- 
made wine  and  chocolate  layer  cake.  Our 
visit  went  on  interminably.  Mrs.  Merry- 
weather said  nothing;  indeed,  none  of  us 
had  a  chance  to.  Mr.  Merryweather,  ac- 
customed to  being  listened  to,  never  real- 
ized that  any  one  else  might  have  some- 
thing to  say.  Dr.  Brooke  was  fidgety  to 
smoke;  so  was  I;  but  we  both  instinc- 
tively and  silently  agreed  that  Mrs.  Mer- 
ryweather wouldn't  be  able  to  stand  it; 
and  of  course  Mr.  Merrywxather  was  just 
the  type  that  never  had  smoked.  Noth- 
ing I  can  think  of  expresses  him  so  per- 
fectly. 

We  pretended  to  listen  to  him;  though 
none  of  us  did.  Now  and  then  I  managed 
to  get  some  amusement  out  of  the  situ- 
ation when  I  found  that  Mrs.  Merry- 
weather's  timid  eyes  were  riveted  on  one 
of  Dr.  Brooke's  white  socks  which  had  a 
goodly-sized  hole  in  it.  I  suppose  it  was 
her  housewifely  instinct  asserting  itself. 
He,  unconscious  of  the  tragedy,  kept 
crossing  that  leg  more  conspicuously  than 
the  other. 

When  we  rose  to  leave.  Dr.  Brooke 
shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Merryweather, 
and  lingered  just  long  enough  over  the 
process  to  give  the  poor  little  soul  his 
warming  glance.  The  faintest  pink  crept 
into  her  faded  cheeks.  This  was  followed 
quickly  by  a  troubled,  half-frightened 
light  in  her  lustreless  eyes ;  then  her  hand 
went  out  and  touched  her  husband's  arm. 
It  was  an  unconscious  gesture  of  depen- 
dence at  finding  herself  in  an  unfamiliar 
and  to  her,  no  doubt,  illicit  situation. 

When  my  turn  came  to  shake  hands 
with  her  I  saw  her  eyes  furtively  following 
Dr.  Brooke.  Illicit  or  not,  his  glance  had 
found  her,  as  it  did  practically  every  other 
woman,  vulnerable.  Then,  as  we  stood  a 
moment  on  the  steps,  her  eyes  met  his  and 
this  time  the  faded  pink  deepened,  and 
— yes,  I  swear  it — her  lips  trembled  into 
a  smile  that  was  almost  warm.  It  only 
lasted  a  bare  second,  yet  nothing  could 
have  told  more  eloquently  that  she  was 
seeing  for  the  first  time  what  she  had  al- 
ways hoped  for  and  never  found — a  look 
of  admiration,  perhaps  even  adoration. 
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Mr.  Merryweather  was  incapable  of  be- 
stowing such  a  glance;  Dr.  Brooke  was 
incapable  of  withholding  it. 

''Why  do  women  marry  men  like 
that!"  I  commented,  when  we  were  at 
a  safe  distance. 

"And  why  is  it  that  men  do  marry 
women  like  that?"  Mrs.  O'Herron  re- 
torted. 

"She's  a  very  sweet  Uttle  woman,"  Dr. 
Brooke  said,  in  his  thoughtful,  thoroughly 
impersonal  tone. 

"  Sweet  1"  scoffed  Mrs.  O'Herron. 
"  'Tis  yourself  would  be  calling  sweet  any- 
thing in  a  petticoat  1  And  sure,  what's  to 
be  got  out  of  being  sweet  if  all  you  get  for 
it  is  a  browbeating?" 

"Surely,  Mrs.  O'Herron,"  I  exclaimed, 
"you  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that  a  man 
that  talks  as  Mr.  Merryweather  did  would 
treat  his  wife  unkindly  I" 

She  scoffed  at  my  masculine  lack  of  in- 
sight. "  'Tis  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your 
face.  'Tis  written  all  over  her.  Bless 
you,  what  else  would  it  be  that  makes  her 
so  mushy-like !" 

"I  wonder  I"  said  Dr.  Brooke,  absently 
pulling  at  his  stubby  mustache.  "And 
she — such  a  sweet  Httle  woman  1" 

II 

Again  the  dismal,  dripping  days  set  in; 
my  cold  returned,  accompanied  this  time 
with  racking  pains  and  fever.  In  des- 
peration I  took  to  my  bed  and  sent  for 
Dr.  Brooke.  His  medicine  was  worse 
than  the  illness,  an  awful  dose,  black  as 
night,  which  I  managed  to  swallow  only 
after  calling  in  the  aid  of  my  cook.  She 
held  me  with  two  shining,  muscular  arms 
and  forced  three  tablespoonfuls  down  my 
throat.  The  directions  called  for  only 
one,  but  she  insisted  that  if  one  was  going 
to  do  me  good  three  would  do  that  much 
more  good.  "You  want  to  kill  me,"  I  pro- 
tested. "  I  want  to  make  a  man  of  you," 
she  stated,  with  such  finality  that  I  opened 
my  mouth  without  a  murmur. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Dr.  Brooke 
said  I  was  much  better,  even  if  I  wouldn't 
admit  it.  Another  week  in  bed  would  put 
me  on  my  feet  again. 

"Another  week!"  I  exclaimed.  "You 
aren't  going  to  keep  me  here  that  long  1 
I'll  die  of  bed- sickness  ! " 


He  pushed  up  a  chair,  sat  down,  and 
reached  for  my  hand.  His  are  large  and 
strong  and  strangely  soft.  I  should  never 
have  thought  they  were  soft;  they  didn't 
look  so.  They  were  not  badly  made;  one 
might  almost  call  them  finely  made,  with 
long  fingers,  squarely  cut  nails — I'm  sure 
he  trimmed  them  with  his  pocket-knife — 
and  with  an  expression  of  sensitiveness 
across  the  knuckles  that  contrasted  ab- 
ruptly with  his  hairy,  sensual  wrists.  As 
he  grasped  my  hand  firmly,  yet  never  so 
gently,  I  felt  a  comforting  warmth  and 
vitality  pass  through  me.  It  was  the  sen- 
sation of  being  in  touch  with  a  hot,  throb- 
bing fountain  of  life.  The  flickering  light 
from  the  wood  fire  fell  on  him  and  lighted 
up  the  brown  of  his  eyes,  of  his  hair, 
of  his  mustache,  and  glowed  upon  his 
weather-tanned  skin.  The  dim  light  was 
becoming  to  him;  for  the  first  time  I 
realized  that  there  was  something  very 
handsome  about  him  and  a  warmth  that 
reached  to  one's  soul  and  cheered  it. 

"I'd  almost  forgotten,"  he  began  after 
a  long  silence,  a  charming  glow  of  humor 
lurking  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  slow  smile. 
"  Mrs.  Merr}^veather  asked  me  to  find  out 
if  you'd  let  her  come  and  sit  with  you 
some  afternoon." 

"Heavens — no!"  I  exclaimed.  "That 
would  be  the  last  straw." 

He  laughed  quietly.  "She  said  she 
knew  all  about  nursing  and  she  would  so 
like  to  come  up  here  and  do  something  for 
you." 

"I'm  too  ill  to  be  nursed — by  her." 

He  tugged  at  his  mustache.  "I  think 
you'll  have  to  let  her  come  once." 

"I  don't  see  why." 

"Well,  you  see,  because  she's  so  in- 
sistent." 

"Mrs.  MerryAveather  insistent!  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  She  hasn't 
enough  spunk  to  be." 

He  went  on  laughing,  as  if  to  himself. 
"She  has  asked  me  four  times  to  see  if 
you  would  let  her  come." 

"Four  times!  You  must  be  seeing  a 
lot  of  her."  I  said  this  with  frank  in- 
sinuation. He  did  not  miss  it,  looked 
away  in  his  abashed,  schoolboy  fashion, 
and  hastened  to  give  me  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  each  meeting:  once  at  Mrs. 
O'Herron's  grocery  when  he  had  happened 
to  mention  my  illness;    again  at  church 
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Sunday;  once  in  the  street  accidentally; 
and  the  last  time,  just  that  day,  while  he 
"was  starting  off  to  see  me.  No,  her  hus- 
band had  not  been  present  at  any  of  these 
encounters.  Was  she  different — away 
from  Mr.  Merryweather  ?  Really,  he 
hadn't  noticed.  She  had  impressed  him 
each  time  as  being  a  retiring  little  wo- 
man— and  very  sweet.  ''  Yet  insistent,"  I 
added.  ''Only  in  regard  to  you,"  he  re- 
torted, beaming  at  the  opportunity  I 
had  given  him  to  meet  m.e  in  my  own 
coin. 

"Then  you  can  be  just  as  insistent  in 
telling  her  that  I  can't  bear  the  thought 
of  her  sitting  at  my  bedside.  Besides, 
she  knits,  I'm  sure;  and  knitting  makes 
me  most  awfully  nervous.  I'm  always 
afraid  they  are  going  to  stick  themselves 
— or  me." 

''I  don't  know  if  she  knits  or  not,"  he 
said,  as  if  taking  me  seriously.  "I  sup- 
pose she  darns,  though.  All  women  do 
that;   don't  they?" 

''Adelaide  never  darned  in  her  life." 

He  flushed  and  drew  hard  at  his  pipe. 
"  I  wish  vou  would  let  her  come  once." 

"Why'?" 

"She  wants  to.  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  refuse  her." 

"Of  course  you  don't;  but  I  do.  Tell 
her  I  don't  want  her." 

"I  couldn't  think  of  doing  that." 

"Then  tell  her  I'm  too  ill." 

"She'd  come  at  once  if  that  were  the 
case." 

"I  don't  care  what  you  tell  her.  I 
vx^on't  have  her  here.  Just  the  thought  of 
her  makes  me  weary.  Let's  change  the 
subject." 

He  saw  I  Vv'as  getting  feverish,  sat  half 
an  hour  longer  in  silence,  and  finally  de- 
parted, leaving  behind  another  bottle  of 
the  black  horror  he  calls  medicine  and 
promising  to  return  in  two  days. 


Ill 


I  THOUGHT  I  had  made  myself  perfectly 
clear  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Merryweather's 
coming  to  see  me,  but,  to  my  intense  an- 
noyance, the  next  afternoon,  feeling  very 
comfortable  propped  up  on  several  pil- 
lows, a  box  of  forbidden  cigarettes  beside 
me  and  a  fairly  amusing  book,  my  cook 
burst  into  the  room  and  announced  that 


]\Irs.  Merry  weather  had  come  to  sit  the 
afternoon  with  me. 

I  gave  vent  to  curses  and  ordered  her 
to  say  I  was  out. 

"  But  you  ain't — you  know  you  ain't ! " 
She  hasn't  a  spark  of  imagination.  "  And 
she  knows  you  ain't,  too.  The  doctor 
sent  her." 

"Then  damn  him;  and  let  her  come 
in." 

I  put  down  the  book,  threw  away  my 
cigarette,  resigned  myself  to  the  in- 
evitable— and  Mrs.  Merryweather  came 
in. 

I  managed  a  feeble  smile  of  welcome, 
while  the  cook — I  really  must  get  rid  of 
her — pushed  a  chair  as  close  to  the  bed  as 
she  could  get  it  and  insisted  that  Mrs. 
Merryweather  should  take  it — which  she 
did.  She  was  so  glad  to  find  me  better; 
Dr.  Brooke  had  told  her  I  was  going  on  so 
nicely,  but  very  lonely;  that  was  all  she 
was  going  to  say;  she  hadn't  come  to  talk 
to  me,  only  to  sit  with  me.  After  this  (for 
her)  long  speech,  she  opened  a  black  silk 
bag  that  was  attached  to  her  waist  and 
drew  forth  a  gold  thimble,  a  spool  of 
thread,  and  a  needle.  Holding  the  needle 
up  to  the  light,  she  moistened  the  thread 
with  her  lips  and  shot  it  through  the  eye. 
This  accomplished,  she  next  produced  a 
darning-gourd;  then — it  was  a  most  capa- 
cious bag — she  brought  forth  a  package 
wrapped  in  newspaper.  Untying  this, 
she  laid  across  her  knees  four  pairs  of 
white  cotton  socks.  With  a  dexterity 
resulting  from  habit  she  drew  one  of  the 
socks  over  the  gourd  and  promptly  fell  to 
darning. 

This  went  on  uninterrupted  for  at  least 
half  an  hour,  she  all  the  time  in  the  chair 
jammed  as  close  to  my  bed  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  get  it. 

"  I'm  not  averse  to  some  conversation," 
I  said  at  last. 

She  threaded  another  needle  and  gave 
me  a  timid  glance.  "Dr.  Brooke  told  me 
talking  might  annoy  you." 

I  resigned  myself  to  her  silent  proximity 
and  watched  the  darning.  It  went  on  as 
conscientiously  as  Penelope's.  Right  un- 
der my  eyes  I  saw  three  pairs  of  socks 
renovated  and  returned  to  the  black  re- 
ceptacle. I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  Mr.  MerryAveather's  one  extrava- 
gance. 
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"  Does  your  husband  always  wear  white 
socks?"  i  asked  at  the  end  of  the  first 
hour. 

She  looked  up  as  if  startled  by  my  ques- 
tion. "He  never  wears  them.  He — he 
doesn't  like  them." 

Her  answer  surprised  me  more  than  my 
question  had  her.  Whose,  then,  under 
the  sun  were  they?  One  doesn't  often 
find  wives  darning  other  men's  socks. 

''Do  you  like  them?" 

"I?"  She  again  threw  me  a  question- 
ing glance.  "I  never  thought  about  it." 
She  held  one  up  and  regarded  it  as  if  re- 
flecting for  the  first  time  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  appealing  to  her. 

"You  know  they  say  they  are  much 
cleaner,"  I  commented. 

"I  don't  see  why." 

"Because  they  show  dirt  so  much 
quicker."  This  appeared  quite  beyond 
her.  "I  shouldn't  call  them  exactly  be- 
coming, though,"  I  went  on.  "They  are 
too  conspicuous.  Still,  it  is  all  a  matter 
of  who  is  wearing  them.  If  one  likes  a 
person  one  is  inclined  to  like  what  that 
person  wears.  Clothes,  after  all,  whether 
they  are  good  or  bad,  do  make  up  a  good 
part  of  our  personality." 

This  impressed  her.  For  the  first  time 
she  stopped  darning  and  looked  in  the 
fire.  "I  never  thought  of  that  before," 
she  murmured  to  herself. 

After  a  long  silence — "Dr.  Brooke 
wears  them,  you  know."  It  was  detest- 
able of  me,  I  know;  but  the  thought  had 
suddenly  taken  possession  of  me  that  they 
were  his.  However,  I  got  no  satisfaction. 
Her  face,  bent  over  the  darning,  told  me 
nothing. 

"You  have  noticed  that;  haven't 
you?"  I  insisted. 

She  nodded,  without  lifting  her  head 
and  continued  darning. 

"And  his  need  darning  badly.  I  re- 
member the  day  we  called  on  you  he  had 
a  scandalous  hole  in  one  of  them.  Some 
one  ought  to  darn  them  for  him." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  at  that  mo- 
ment I  noticed  a  strange  expression 
about  her  lips,  a  sort  of  compression  that 
at  once  gave  her  whole  face  character. 
Perhaps  I  had  been  wrong  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  instead  of  being  browbeaten 
she  was  only  smothered  flame.  But  no; 
it  couldn't  be  possible !    Still,  there  were 


those   disturbing   white   socks — and   be- 
yond them  Dr.  Brooke ! 

The  light  grew  dim  in  the  room,  shad- 
ows crept  up  about  us,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  a  soothing  silence  and  amusing,  if  sed- 
ative, reflection,  I  went  comfortably  to 
sleep.  When  I  awoke  ^Irs.  Merry- 
weather  had  been  gone  an  hour.  The 
cook  informed  me  that  she  had  tiptoed 
out  of  the  room  and  left  word  that  she 
would  return  the  next  afternoon.  In- 
cidentally, it  came  out  aftenvard,  Dr. 
Brooke  had  called  and  finding  me  asleep 
had  accompanied  ]Mrs.  Merr}'W3ather 
down  the  mountain. 


IV 


I  didn't  sleep  a  wink  that  night;  I 
tossed  and  tossed,  and,  strive  never  so 
hard,  I  couldn't  get  my  mind  oft'  ^Irs. 
^lerrvniN'eather,  Dr.  Brooke,  and  the  white 
cotton  socks.  How  far  the  situation  had 
developed  and  how  ^Irs.  ]Merr\'^veather 
had  got  hold  of  the  socks  obsessed  me  to 
such  a  degree  that  my  fever  went  up  and 
up.  Dr.  Brooke  called  it  a  relapse;  I 
called  it  an  entirely  new  ailment;  and.  no 
matter  what  it  was,  it  kept  me  in  bed  a 
week  longer. 

]Mrs.  ^Ierr\"v\'eather  came  conscien- 
tiously ever\^  afternoon,  always  with  her 
darning,  and,  though  I  was  too  weak  to 
talk,  and  perhaps  for  that  very  reason, 
we  grew  to  be  fairly  good  friends,  silent 
partners  you  might  have  called  us,  with 
one  point  of  very  deep  understanding — 
the  white  socks. 

Dr.  Brooke  made  his  \dsits  in  the  morn- 
ing, she  came  in  the  afternoon,  so  that,  as 
far  as  I  knew,  they  never  met.  Indeed, 
as  I  look  back  on  this  Httle  tragedy,  I 
realize  that  I  only  saw  them  together 
once — the  day  we  called  at  her  house. 

At  the  end  of  another  week  Mrs. 
Merr>^veather  and  I  were  getting  com- 
fortably through  our  silent  afternoon. 
The  ^^'ind  was  moaning  without,  the  fire 
was  crackling  within,  and  there  was  a 
sweet,  homelike  peacefulness  pervading 
the  room.  After  all,  a  woman  sewing — 
or  darning — does  give  a  comfortable  touch 
to  a  room ;  she  makes  it  quite  as  cosey  as 
a  cat  on  the  hearth  rug. 

I  had  lost  all  count  of  the  pairs  of  socks; 
thev  must  have  been  inexhaustible,  unless 
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Mrs.  Merryweather,  like  Penelope,  undid 
at  night  what  she  had  done  during  the  day, 
just  for  the  mere  love  of  doing  something 
for  the  one  she  loved.  Little  changes  in 
her  dress  caught  my  attention.  Pitiful 
little  attempts  at  coquetry — a  blue  ribbon 
round  her  neck  pinned  with  a  bit  of  white 
coral;  some  roses  added  to  her  hat;  a 
piece  of  lace  here  and  there:  all  of  it  so 
pathetic  that  it  would  have  broken  your 
heart  to  see  it.  You  may  observe  how 
far  my  feverish  condition  had  carried  me. 
I  no  longer  either  doubted  that  Dr. 
Brooke  was  the  owner  of  the  socks  or  that 
Mrs.  Merryweather  was  fully  launched  on 
the  great  passion  of  her  life.  It  was  this 
realization — or  belief — that  kept  me  silent 
on  the  subject.  I  had  begun  to  look  upon 
it  as  too  sacred  for  discussion;  I  even 
grew  a  little  ashamed  of  myself  for  having 
discovered  it;  and,  again,  I  was  really 
miserable  over  her  eventual  awakening. 
It  was  all  well  enough  for  a  woman  like 
Adelaide  to  fall  in  love  with  Dr.  Brooke; 
she  had  been  falling  in  love  ever  since  she 
was  born;  but  Mrs.  Merryweather  w^as 
going  to  suffer.  Besides — there  was  Mr. 
3>Ierryweather ! 

I  w^as  thinking  of  all  this  when  I  saw" 
Mrs.  Merryweather  rise  and  go  to  the  win- 
dow^  Dusk  had  come  on — she  must  be 
going  hom.e,  she  said ;  the  days  were  much 
shorter;  it  would  be  dark  before  she 
reached  the  village.  Then,  quite  sud- 
denly, while  she  was  still  standing  at  the 
window",  I  saw  her  expression  change. 
It  was  as  if  a  shiver  of  displeasure  had 
passed  over  her.  It  passed  as  quickly  as 
it  had  come,  and  w^hen  she  turned  back 
to  me  her  face  was  as  colorless  as  usual. 

''Mr.  Merryweather" — she  always 
called  him  that  to  his  face,  behind  his 
back,  and  I  verily  believe  in  bed — "Mr. 
jSIerry weather  is  coming  in  to  see  you." 

I  stifled  a  groan.  Up  to  this  time  he 
had  spared  me  his  obnoxious  presence. 
''Did  you  expect  him?" 

"No,"  she  replied.  It  was  the  most  in- 
cisive remark  I  had  ever  heard  from  her. 

His  heavy  footsteps  were  already 
sounding  in  the  hall.  A  knock  on  the  door 
followed  and  he  entered  the  room. 

"Glad  to  see  you  better,  young  man." 
He  took  hold  of  my  hand  and  shook  it 
with  his  fat,  damp  one.  "Hope  we'll 
soon  see  you  up  and  able  to  join  us  in  the 


village.  Is  the  wife  taking  good  care  of 
you?"  He  turned  to  the  wife.  "Get 
your  things  together,  Maggie.  It's  get- 
ting dark.  We'll  have  to  hurry  down  the 
mountain." 

His  glance  fell  on  the  socks  where  she 
had  left  them  in  the  chair.  He  picked  up 
one  and  looked  at  it.  She  saw  him  do  it 
and,  watching  him,  her  face  grew  ashy, 
not  with  fear  but  with  a  sort  of  crisis  of 
determination.  It  was  an  expression  that 
lifted  her  out  of  a  commonplace  woman 
and  made  her  into  a  personality.  I  could 
see  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  saying 
something  important.  Her  breath  came 
with  difficulty;  and  her  little  hands,  al- 
ways so  touching,  were  clasped  together 
with  an  effort  at  composure.  There  was 
something  unpleasant  in  this  sudden 
change  in  her:  it  was  too  determined,  too 
flinty. 

"  So  she's  mending  your  clothes  for  you 
too,  is  she  ?  Always  doing  something  for 
somebody  else  and  neglecting  mel" 

"Do  I  neglect  you?" 

He  turned,  surprised  at  the  change  in 
her  voice,  looked  at  her,  and  frowned.  It 
was  plain  enough  that  her  attitude  and, 
most  of  all,  the  question  irritated  him. 
He  dug  his  hands  into  the  depths  of  his 
black  broadcloth  trousers,  and  put  his 
head  pettishly  on  one  side. 

"  You  know,  Maggie" — this  in  a  patron- 
izing, lordly-husband  manner — "those  bis- 
cuits last  night  were  as  heavy  as  a  ton 
of  lead.  I'm  not  objecting  to  your  stay- 
ing up  here  nursing  the  sick  young  man, 
but  I  do  think  you  ought  to  get  back 
home  in  time  to  cook  a  decent  supper.  If 
we  kept  a  servant  it  would  be  different; 
but  as  it  is  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
put  off  darning  the  young  man's  socks  till 
you  have  more  time." 

She  listened,  still  with  that  flinty,  cold 
determination.  When  he  had  finished 
she  went  to  the  chair,  picked  up  the  socks, 
folded  and  wrapped  them  carefully  in 
paper,  and  put  them  in  the  black  bag. 
Then  she  looked  at  her  husband,  very 
calm,  very  steady. 

"They  are  not  his  socks." 

"No?    Then,  pray,  whose  are  they?" 

"Dr.  Brooke's." 

His  astonishment  was  ludicrous.  It 
expressed  itself  with  a  sort  of  protrudin:; 
of  the  eyes  and  stomach. 
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"Why  are  you  darning  Dr.  Brooke's 
socks?" 

"They  had  holes  in  them/' 

"Did  he  ask  you  to  do  it?" 

She  shook  her  head.  He  frowned  por- 
tentously, growing  more  and  more  lordly- 
husband  every  moment. 

"  It's  none  of  your  business  going  round 
promiscuously  darning  bachelors'  socks. 
Soon  you'll  get  yourself  talked  about  and 
then — then  111  be  disgraced."' 

"You!"    This  was  a  real  scoff. 

"Yes — I.  And  I  forbid  you  to  do  it 
again.  I'm  shocked  that  you  ever  thought 
of  doing  such  a  thing,  anyhow.'' 

Her  head  went  up  with  a  toss.  There 
was  color  in  her  cheeks  now  and  a  gleam 
of  fire  in  her  eyes.  "I  did  it  because  I 
wanted  to  show  my — my  appreciation  of 
what  he  has  done  for  me.'' 

"Done  for  youl  What,  pray,  has  he 
done  for  you?" 

She  faced  him  without  a  tremor. 
"Something  that  has  never  entered  your 
head  to  do.'' 

Beyond  his  anger  he  was  sincerely 
puzzled.  "Maggie,  you've  lost  your 
mindl' 

"No.     I've  found  it.'' 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

Her  expression  changed  subtly.  The 
stony  ghnt  softened  gradually  into  a  ma- 
ternal expression.  She  was  pitying  him 
now  for  his  stupidity,  his  egotism,  his 
blindness. 

"Do  you  really  want  to  know  what  I 
mean?" 

"I  demand  to  know,"  he  thundered. 

"It  will  hurt  you." 

"Speak,  woman !" 

She  hesitated,  as  if  gathering  her  forces, 
and,  happening  to  look  down  at  tJiat  mo- 
ment, found  she  had  left  one  of  the  socks 
on  the  chair.  She  picked  it  up  without 
thinking,  or  possibly  well  aware  of  what 
she  was  doing,  and  drew  it  over  her  hand. 
At  this  indecent  effrontery  Mr.  Merry- 
weather's  anger  passed  all  bounds.  He 
jerked  the  sock  violently  from  her  hand 
and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  For  a  second 
he  had  my  sympathy.  I  can't  fancy  any 
husband  standing  amiably  by  and  watch- 
ing his  wife  pull  another  man's  sock  over 
her  hand. 

"I  am  waiting — speak  1"  he  thundered 
again. 


Her  eyes  rested  on  the  burning  sock, 
the  scent  of  which  was  already  making  its 
way  out  into  the  room.  If  the  moment 
hadn't  been  so  tense  I  should  have  asked 
to  have  a  window  opened. 

"Dr.  Brooke" — began  Mrs.  Merr\'- 
weather  very  thoughtfully,  almost  as  if 
talking  to  herself  and  with  her  glance  still 
on  the  slowly  disappearing  sock — "Dr. 
Brooke  has  treated  me  as  ever\^  woman 
should  be  treated — as  she  craves  to  be 
treated.  Oh,  you  needn't  fuss  and  fume" 
— this  a  bit  louder  as  Mr.  ^Merr^-^veather 
gave  vent  to  jeering  laughter — "it's  more 
than  you've  ever  done,  except  when  you 
were  courting  me  and  fooling  me  into 
marrying  you.  It's  funny  how  I've  been 
going  on  these  ten  years  and  never 
thought  of  it  before  !  I  suppose  it's  be- 
cause I'm  so  simple  and  stupid  and  weak  I 
I'd  rather  stand  anything  than  have  a 
row."  Her  voice  was  once  more  reflec- 
tive. "Dr.  Brooke  brought  it  all  up  to 
me  the  first  time  he  looked  at  me.  He 
made  me  feel  I  was  a  lady;  not  only  that, 
but  a  woman  who  had  a  right  to  respect 
and  kindness  and — and — yes,  and  love. 
Somehow,  he  made  me  think  of  myself. 
I  began  to  wonder  why  I  hadn't  had  all 
that  from  you.  ...  It  was  all  in  the  way 
he  treated  me  that  woke  me  up — the  way 
he  shook  my  hand;  the  way  he  held  the 
door  open  for  me ;  the  way  he  offered  me 
a  chair.  Why,  once" — here  she  smiled 
over  the  memory — "he  e\en  fetched  a' 
pillow  to  put  behind  my  back  because  the 
chair  was  too  big  for  me  I  It  was  all  that, 
and,  most  of  all,  the  way  he  looked  at  me 
that  made  me  realize  that  I  was  not  only 
a  housekeeper,  and  a  cook,  and  a  drudge; 
but  a  woman  with  rights,  rights  every 
woman  has — to  be  treated  with  sympathy 
and  gentleness  and  kindness — and  to  be 
loved.  .  .  .  What  have  you  given  me  of 
that?  Not  a  thing  I  Do  you  ever  get  up 
when  I  come  in  the  room  ?  Did  you  ever 
open  a  door  for  me?  Did  you  ever  look 
at  me  as  if — as  if  you  thought  I  was  pret- 
ty and  worth  loving?"  Suddenly  she 
stopped,  out  of  breath;  then  hurried  on: 
"  I  don't  remember  when  you  ever  paid 
me  a  compliment  I  I  don't  remember 
when  vou  even  said  an  affectionate  word 
to  me  !  You  don't  seem  to  remember  that 
I'm  anything  but  a  sort  of  a  machine ! 
You  never  give  me  anything  1 "    Here  her 
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voice  was  biting  with  scorn.  "You've 
never  even  given  me  what  every  woman 
wants  most  in  the  world — a  child!" 

It  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to 
have  seen  the  way  she  took  the  wind 
out  of  Mr.  Merryweather's  sails.  He 
squashed  up  like  a  punctured  balloon. 
He  must  have  lost  fifteen  pounds  while 
he  listened — pounds  of  pomposity — which 
left  his  clothes  draped  on  him  with  a  most 
ridiculous  hang-dog  expression.  Some- 
how, he  made  me  think  of  an  empty  hot- 
water  bag.  And  his  mouth  worked  like 
a  frightened  baby's. 

"I  never  expected  to  hear  you  talk  this 
way,  Maggie."  His  voice  came  mildly; 
it  was  almost  a  whisper. 

By  this  time  she  had  regained  her 
breath;  and  I  trembled  over  the  prospect 
of  a  second  onslaught.  But  it  did  not 
come.  She  answered  him  quite  calmly. 
"No.  I  never  expected  to  talk  this  way, 
either." 

"Then — then  you  don't  love  me  any 
more,  Maggie?" 

She  did  not  answer  this.  Very  quietly, 
very  thoughtfully  she  crossed  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out  into  the  dusk.  The 
only  light  in  the  room,  the  firelight,  flick- 
ered fitfully  on  her  thin,  slightly  stooping 
shoulders.  Its  restless  glimmer  made  me 
think  of  the  conflicting  thoughts  that 
must  have  been  surging  through  her  at 
that  moment.  She  stood  there,  silent, 
an  interminably  long  time. 

"Do  you  mean,  Maggie" — Mr.  Merry- 
weather's  voice  was  a  despicable  whim- 
per now — "do  you  mean  you  love  that 
man?" 

She  made  a  slight  movement;  it  might 
have  been  a  quiver  caused  by  the  knife  in 
the  wound.  "I  don't  know."  It  was  a 
feeble,  uncertain  murmur,  but  it  was  full 
of  doubts  going  in  the  direction  of  cer- 
tainty. 

"Then — then  you  are  going  to  leave 
me?" 

At  this  she  turned  and  faced  him,  her 
whole  personality  once  more  dull  and 
commonplace. 

"No,  I'm  not  going  to  leave  you.  I'm 
not  ungrateful.  I  owe  you  too  much. 
You've  given  me  a  shelter — a  bed  to  sleep 
in — and  food." 

"I've  made  you  my  wife.'' 

"In  name — yes." 


"I've  given  you  all  my  love." 

"Your  love  ! "  She  stopped,  thoughtful 
over  the  question  she  appeared  to  be  put- 
ting to  herself.  "I  wonder  if  you  have 
any  love  to  spare !  I  wonder  if  you 
haven't  used  it  all  up  on  yourself!" 

"Maggie!" 

She  picked  up  her  bag  and  went  toward 
the  door.  "We'd  better  be  going  now," 
she  said  wearily.  "  It'^  getting  late,  and  " 
— this  with  a  momentary  return  to  the 
previous  bitterness — "it'll  be  late  to  get 
your  supper." 

His  answer  showed  the  beginning  of  her 
rights — her  supremacy.  "You're  too 
tired,  Maggie.    I'll  cook  supper  to-night." 

At  this  she  actually  smiled  and  went 
out  of  the  room  without  even  so  much  as 
a  glance  at  me.  I  believe  both  of  them 
had  completely  forgotten  any  one  else 
was  in  the  room.  Mr.  Merryweather  fol- 
lowed, as  meek  as  any  wife  could  wish  her 
husband  to  be. 
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"And  have  you  heard  the  news,  then?" 

"How  unsympathetic  you  are,  Mrs. 
O'Herron!"  I  complained.  "Here  I  am, 
after  six  weeks  of  illness,  and  you  greet  me 
with  gossip  about  other  people !  It's 
heartless  of  you;  more  than  that,  it's  un- 
diplomatic ! " 

She  gave  me  her  irresistible  smile. 
"Believe  you  me,  I  knew  yourself  was 
going  along  all  right  again.  I  see  it  my- 
self now;  that  I  do.  You  be  looking  that 
much  better  than  you  did  when  you  took 
to  bed;   you  do,  indeed  you  do." 

"Thank  you;  that's  much  better.  And 
now — the  gossip." 

"  'Tis  by  way  of  being  news,  not  gossip. 
So  it'll  not  be  interesting  to  the  likes  of 
you;  it  won't  that."  She  returned  to  her 
occupation  of  stacking  tins  of  tomatoes 
in  an  intricate  pyramid  on  the  counter. 

I  sat  down,  lighted  a  cigarette,  and 
waited,  wondering  all  the  time  if  I  were 
going  to  get  it  out  of  her  without  asking 
for  it. 

"It's  fine  weather  for  the  crops,  thanks 
be  to  God,"  she  commented. 

"Perfect,"  I  answered. 

"And  have  you  been  seeing  the  Merry- 
weathers  lately?" 

"Not  for  a  week." 
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"'Twas  myself  thought  she  was  nurs- 
ing you !" 

''She  was.  I  suppose  she  considered 
me  convalescent  and  so  no  longer  worthy 
of  her  attentions." 

After  this  she  began  humming  in  a  most 
irritating  way.  In  self-defense  I  had  to 
capitulate.  "What  is  the  news,  Mrs. 
O^Herron?" 

She  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  me. 
''And  'tis  us  poor  females  you  do  be  call- 
ing curious  I "  She  came  from  behind  the 
counter  and  leaned  on  a  barrel  of  ap- 
ples. '"Tis  about  the  Merryweathers 
themselves." 

I  sprang  up.  "Good  Lord  I  What 
has  happened?  Don't  tell  me  Dr. 
Brooke " 

''  Dr.  Brooke" — she  interrupted  quickly 
and  sent  an  alert  glance  about  to  see  that 
no  customers  had  entered  and  were  eaves- 
dropping— ''Dr.  Brooke  was  knowing  no 
more  about  it  than  was  myself." 

I  sat  down  relieved.  ''Well — what  has 
happened  to  the  ^lerr^-^veathers?" 

"  'Tis  hardly  ever  you'll  be  seeing  them 
again.  'Tis  that  they  packed  up,  bag  and 
baggage,  a  week  gone  this  Monday,  and 
left  town  without  so  much  as  bidding  one 
of  us  farewell." 

"What  was  the  reason?'' 

Mrs.  O'Herron's  shoulders  rose  expres- 
sively, though  not  a  bit  in  character  with 
her  nationality.  ''No  reason  was  given. 
"Tis  myself  that  has  suspicions,  though." 

"Really!    What  are  they?'' 

"  'Tis  not  me  they'll  be  saying  was  after 
telHng  it." 

Of  course  she  knows ;  she  knows  every- 
thing; besides,  she  has  been  the  spectator 
many  times  before  of  similar  affairs.  I 
wager  she  could  tell  you  the  minute  one 


of  them  began.  She  could  do  more  than 
that,  dangerous  woman — she  could  tell 
you  each  day  how  things  were  progressing. 

I  looked  at  her  with  a  smile  meant  to 
say  that  I  was  in  the  secret  too.  She 
refused  to  notice  it  and  returned  to  the 
tomato-tins. 

"  I  know  much  more  about  it  than  you 
do,  Mrs.  O'Herron." 

''^lany's  the  time  I've  heard  'em  talk 
like  yourself.    What  do  you  know,  then  ?" 

"  'Tis  not  me  they'll  be  saying  was  after 
telling  it!" 

"Sure  and  he  thinks  he's  fooUng  me." 

"I  can  give  you  the  password." 

'^' Bless  you,  then;   out  with  it!" 

''White  socks." 

Since  that  moment  she  has  treated  me 
as  a  man  worthy  of  her  respect. 

''I  don't  know,  though,"  I  admitted, 
''how  she  got  hold  of  them." 

She  came  nearer  confidentially.  ''Xo 
more  do  I." 

''Let's  find  out,  ^Irs.  O'Herron.'' 

She  sat  down  beside  me  confidingly. 
"Let's.  But  how  are  we  going  about  it 
when  himself,  the  dear  doctor,  doesn't 
even  know  she's  been  darniftg  them  for 
him.'' 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"  'Twas  only  this  morning  he  was  here 
to  see  Patrick,  and  while  he  was  sitting 
beside  his  bed  I  took  pains  to  comment 
on  how  well  his  socks  were  darned." 

''Did  he  blush  and  stammer?" 

"Bless  you,  no.  He  took  it  as  cool  as 
a  cucumber.  Said  Dinah  did  them  very 
nicely  when  she  didn't  use  black  thread." 

"And  you  believed  him?" 

She  looked  at  me  out  of  half-hurt,  half- 
angry  eyes.    ''Don't  you?" 

I  sighed  and  had  to  admit  that  I  did. 
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HE   present  very  general  interest  in 
poetry,  and   particularly  the  poetry 
of  the  day  and  the  hour,  must  cause 
many  a  casual  reader  to  ponder  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  poetry?"     To  the  lover  of 
the  art,  confronted  by  many  diverse   and 
perplexing  theories  and  perform- 
Poetry"^^  ances,  this  question  has  become 

almost  a  challenge.  Now,  while 
this,  like  most  of  the  rudimentary  problems 
that  baffle  the  mind,  must  remain  imper- 
fectly solved  in  any  ultimate  fashion,  there 
is  always  the  hope  that  the  unprejudiced 
exercise  of  common  sense  and  the  reaction 
of  certain  instincts  (for  the  passion  for 
beauty  is  assuredly  an  instinct,  if  not  a  uni- 
versally conscious  one)  may  illumine  the 
simplest  outlines  of  a  reality  much  be- 
clouded by  purely  intellectual  conceptions. 
The  "new  poetry"  has  become  the  watch- 
word of  a  general  tendency,  and  yet  this 
tendency  makes  itself  felt  in  many  varied, 
even  conflicting,  forms  and  methods  of  ap- 
proach. There  is,  moreover,  something  a 
little  disturbing  about  the  phrase  so  con- 
fidently and  specifically  applied.  Surely, 
all  true  poetry  is  new,  whether  it  was 
chanted  to  the  lyre  of  the  Greeks  or  type- 
written amidst  the  walls  and  sky-scrapers 
of  Manhattan  and  Chicago.  The  singing 
heart  of  man  always  takes  us  by  surprise 
whenever  it  successfully  expresses  its  own, 
and  therefore  our  own,  sincere  emotion.  In 
the  profound  sense  all  experience  of  reality 
is  new.  Sorrow  and  love  and  death,  howso- 
ever often  relived  by  the  millions  that  have 
peopled  and  people  the  earth,  must  be  felt 
again  by  each  of  us  and  all  who  shall  be 
after  us,  and  come  ever  as  fresh  revelations 
to  each  individual — as  something  infinitely 
strange  and  overwhelming — whenever  thus 
refelt,  whenever  thus  relived.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  they  be  apprehended  or  the 
idea  of  them  intellectually  conveyed,  they 
must  be  experienced ;  and  it  is  exactly  this 
experience  that  true  poetry,  as  well  as  life, 
affords.  Poetry  offers  us  a  universal  range 
of  experience  exceeding  the  limits  of  our 
individual    and    often    accidental    destiny, 
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and  in  a  manner  complements  the  broken 
circle  of  our  opportunities:  such  experience 
of  reality  in  the  life  of  the  flesh,  or  of  poetry, 
is  always  new.  We  are  not  now,  of  course, 
speaking  of  the  purely  literary  echoes  of 
past  living  utterances,  which,  indeed,  offer 
no  experience  to  the  feeling  soul,  but  merely 
convey  again  an  idea,  or  a  form,  intellec- 
tually conceived  and  therefore  only  intel- 
lectually apprehended.  We  are  not  now 
speaking  of  this  so-called  "poetry." 

Perhaps  the  phrase  the  "new  poetry"  is 
intended  to  attach  to  an  outward  quality 
rather  than  to  an  inward  spirit.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  leading  exponents  of 
the  movement  have  rendered  literature  a 
service  in  their  insistence  upon  a  certain 
concise  clarity  and  concrete  structure  of 
image,  the  elimination  of  vague  generalities 
and  impressionistic  confusion  of  outline,  the 
effort  toward  presentation  rather  than  de- 
scription, and,  above  all,  in  their  longing  to 
get  away  from  the  rhetorical,  the  literary 
and  "poetic,"  back  to  the  living,  breathing 
speech  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  every  day, 
and  which,  with  its  innumerable  human 
inflections  and  connotations,  bears  a  so 
much  more  vital  relation  to  reality.  Such 
a  return  to  the  racy,  tingling  language  of 
normal  utterance  is  as  shocking  and  in- 
vigorating as  a  cold  plunge  into  the  waters 
of  a  great  sea,  and  may  well  be  a  tonic  as 
periodically  needful  to  the  body  of  any 
literature,  but  it  is  essentially  the  return 
that  has  been  made  afresh  by  every  great 
poet  from  the  day  when  Dante  began  to 
write  in  his  "dear  common  tongue"  to  the 
time  of  Wordsworth  and  his  poetry  of 
familiar  things  in  the  language  of  familiar 
speech. 

When  we  come  to  the  emphasis,  more 
vehemently  stressed  by  the  less  significant 
if  more  vociferous  members  of  the  group — 
the  emphasis  upon  expression  in  the  free- 
verse  forms,  and  the  less  rhythmic  free- 
verse  forms  at  that — the  problem  becomes 
a  more  puzzling  one.  Why  this  unusual 
insistence  upon  purely  external  character, 
upon  the  physical  shape  and  body  of  emo- 
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tion?  Most  assuredly  some  poetry  must 
embody  its  soul  in  this  form,  but  just  as 
certainly  another  poetry,  another  complex 
of  ideas  and  feelings,  must  manifest  itself 
in  the  highly  rhythmical  and  more  familiar 
shape  of  the  stanza  or  strophe.  The  feeling 
creates  its  own  form-body,  which  is  but  the 
outward  and  inevitable  gesture,  so  to  speak, 
of  an  inward  necessity;  and  just  because  the 
medium  of  free  verse  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  expression  of  a  certain  subjective, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  more  artificial 
modes  are  unsuited  to  the  embodiment  of 
other  impulses.  Indeed,  they,  too,  of  neces- 
sity, thus  articulate  themselves  in  accord- 
ance with  their  nature;  nor  can  we  believe 
that  the  followers  of  the  new  cult  would  so 
confess  the  meagreness  and  monotony  of 
their  ow^n  range  of  emotion  as  to  limit  its 
expression  to  any  one  verse  pattern. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  rhyme,  which, 
in  spite  of  Milton's  attack  upon  it  as  ''the 
invention  of  a  barbarous  age,"  has  remained 
one  of  the  most  subtle  and  magical  of  agents 
in  certain  forms  of  verse.  There  has  been 
much  heard  of  late  to  the  effect  that  rhyme 
is  a  mere  jingle,  a  tawdry  ornament  tagged 
on  at  the  end  of  each  line  for  the  delight  of 
the  childish,  or  as  a  sort  of  somnolent  tin- 
kling to  lull  the  ear  of  those  who  have  come 
to  think  of  poetry  as  little  else  and  who 
thus  chiefly  distinguish  it  from  the  larger 
rhythms  of  prose.  It  has  recently  even 
been  defended  as  a  kind  of  hypnotic  mea- 
sure tending  to  induce  in  the  listener  the 
trance  of  ecstasy  toward  which  all  poetry 
would  lift  us;  yet  both  accusation  and  de- 
fense seem  to  fall  far  short  of  any  reasonable 
explanation  of  its  undeniably  potent  effect. 

In  the  stricter  verse  forms  th^e  are, 
rhythmically  speaking,  two  elements  of 
delight:  the  metrical  pattern  of  the  stanza, 
or  unit,  and  the  vary^ing  waves  of  the  sen- 
tence and  thought  rhythm  within  that  pat- 
tern. These  rhythms  are  eternally  in  con- 
flict and  at  the  same  time  in  harmony  with 
the  larger  pattern;  periodically  in  conflict 
and  ultimately  in  harmony,  they  ebb  and 
flow  elastically  within  the  rigid  form,  run- 
ning over  here,  lapsing  apd  falling  short 
there,  but  always  eventually  terminating 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  metrical  stride 
of  the  unit.  This  harmonious  conflict  of 
rhythms  permits  of  the  greatest  richness  of 
effect,  analogous  in  many  ways  to  syncopa- 
tion in  music,  and  it  is  the  rhyme,  ceaselessly 
accentuating  the  recurrence  of  the  ruling 


rhythm,  that  compels  the  ear  to  follow  the 
intricacies  of  this  delicious  interior  struggle. 
It  thus  occupies  the  position  of  the  bar  in 
music,  and  where  the  sense  flows  on  into 
the  following  line  indicates  the  turn  of  the 
metrical  tide.     Swinburne  has  written: 

"Come  back  in  dreams,  for  in  the  life 

Where  thou  art  not 
We  find  none  like  thee.     Time  and  strife 

And  the  world's  lot 
Move  thee  no  more,  but  love  at  least 

And  loyal  heart 
May  move  thee,  royal  and  released 

Soul  that  thou  art." 

And  if  by  a  murderous  assault  we  remove 
the  rhymes  and  get: 

"  Come  back  in  dreams,  for  in  the  Ufe 

Where  thou  art  not 
We  find  none  like  thee.     Time  and  change 

And  the  world's  doom 
Move  thee  no  more,  but  love,  perhaps, 

And  loyal  faith 
May  move  thee,  royal  and  released 

Soul  that  thou  art," 

the  sense  of  the  superb  conflict  of  rhythms 
within  rhythm  is  lost  to  the  ear,  as  the 
vacuity  of  the  music  readily  testifies. 

Perhaps  this  matter  of  rhyme  will  help 
to  prove  the  barrenness  of  theories  where 
beauty  is  concerned;  and  some  of  the  new 
poets  are  distinguished  for  the  number  and 
fervor  of  their  theories  and  the  careful 
manner  in  which  their  work  is  based  upon 
a  preconceived  intellectual  formula.  In  art 
and  morals  theories  and  protestations  count 
for  little,  and  it  is  performance  alone  that 
can  convince  us.  The  intellectual  part  of 
man  would  seem  to  be  but  a  small  and 
irritable  segment  of  him  at  best,  the  greater 
part  of  him,  like  an  iceberg,  lying  submerged 
below  the  surface  of  the  conscious.  It  is 
there  that  instinct  recognizes  her  first  love, 
beauty,  by  some  infallible  law — beauty,  the 
secret  of  which  not  all  the  conscious  cells 
of  the  cortex  can  fathom  or  formulate. 

YET,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  theories  and 
formulae  of  its  followers  that  differ- 
entiate the  "new  poetry* ";   the  insis- 
tence upon  certain  externalities,  the  aban- 
donment  of   familiar  traditions,  even   the 
new   spirit   of   the   language  em- 
ployed, none  of  these  are  more  than         Hearted  Poet 
symptoms  of  the  deep  inner  mood 
which  lies  at  the  roots  of  the  whole  tendency. 
This  tendency  is  in  line  with  the  basic  trend 
of  our  times,  and  represents  the  attempt  in 
verse,  as  in  many  other  branches  of  expres- 
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sion,  to  cast  off  a  certain  passionate  illusion- 
ment  and  approach  the  universe  as  it  actu- 
ally is — the  universe  of  science,  perhaps, 
rather  than  that  of  the  thrilled  human 
heart.  This  is  the  kernel  of  the  entire  new 
movement,  as  has  already  been  clearly 
pointed  out  by  several  writers  on  the  subject. 

Everywhere  in  the  new  verse  we  are  con- 
scious of  a  certain  objective  quality,  not 
the  objective  quality  of  ''The  Divine 
Comedy"  or  ''Faust,"  which  is  achieved 
by  the  symbolic  representation  in  external 
forms  of  inner  spiritual  verities,  but  an 
often  stark  objectivity  accomplished  by  the 
elimination  of  the  feeling  human  medium, 
the  often  complete  absence  of  any  personal 
reaction.  We  are  shown  countless  objects 
and  movements,  and  these  objects  and 
movements  are  glimpsed  panoramically 
from  the  point  of  view  of  color,  outline,  and 
interrelation,  as  through  the  senses  merely; 
the  transfiguring  lens  of  the  soul  is  seldom 
interposed  or  felt  to  be  present.  To  the 
"new  poet"  the  city  street  presents  itself 
in  terms  of  a  series  of  sense-impressions 
vividly  realized,  a  succession  of  apparently 
aimless  and  ka|leidoscopic  pageantries 
stripped  of  their  human  significance  and 
symbolic  import.  They  have  ceased  to  be 
signs  of  a  less  outward  reality,  they  have 
become  that  reality  itself — reality  appre- 
hended from  a  singly  sensuous  standpoint 
untainted  by  any  of  the  human  emotions 
of  triumph  or  sorrow,  pity  or  adoration. 
Love  is  thus  frequently  bared  of  its  glamour 
and  death  of  its  peculiar  majesty,  which 
may  now  be  regarded  as  deceitful  and 
fatuous  projections  of  the  credulous  soul, 
and  not  to  be  tolerated  by  the  sophisticated 
mood  of  the  new  and  scientific  poet,  for  it 
is  exactly  with  these  beautiful  "sentimen- 
talities" that  the  analytic  mind  of  science 
is  not  concerned. 

Some  of  the  "new  poets"  have  fallen  out 
of  love  with  reality  and  therefore  no  longer 
understand  it.  It  is  as  if  the  heart  of  man 
had  grown  weary  of  its  long  and  unrewarded 
idealism  and  had  determined  to  touch  the 
quick  of  disillusionment.  "Let  us  rhap- 
sodize and  romanticize  about  life  no  longer," 
it  says,  "nor  believe  it  to  be  any  more  than 
it  is,  which  is  not  so  much  at  best !  Let  us 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  these  ecstasies,  the 
cajolery  of  these  comforting  illusions,  and 
in  the  mood  of  science,  fearless  and  unap- 
peased,  lay  bare  the  face  of  truth!" 

There  is  a  great  courage  in  this  attitude 


which  would  more  wholly  win  our  admira- 
tion if  an  equal  love,  an  equal  faith,  kept 
pace  with  it;  and  yet  many  of  us  cannot 
feel  that  it  is  the  real  truth  that  is  thus  at- 
tained. Many  of  us  must  feel  that  science 
grasps  but  a  fragment  of  the  truth — that  the 
longings,  imaginings,  and  even  fondest  as- 
pirations of  the  fragile  human  heart  have 
their  guarantees  in  reality,  nay,  are  elements 
of  that  reality  itself;  and  that  the  splendor 
which  the  soul  casts  over  the  fact  is  but  a 
keener  appreciation  of  its  intrinsic  value. 
Such  must  believe  that  the  truth  of  things 
is  only  glimpsed  in  moments  of  the  highest 
enthusiasm  and  exaltation,  that  it  is  hard 
to  hold  this  truest  vision  of  reality,  even 
impossible  for  any  great  stretch  of  time; 
and  that  in  disillusionment,  in  all  the  petty 
moods  of  critical  analysis,  we  sink  away 
from,  and  not  nearer  to,  the  real  fact.  The 
truth  is  only  attained  to,  and  by  effort — 
it  is  not  evident  to  the  cold  or  the  relaxed 
mind.  It  is  we  who  are  insipid  and  dull, 
and  not  the  divine  reality  whose  beauty  and 
splendor,  whose  fulness,  we  are  too  unin- 
spired to  grasp  in  most  of  the  low,  familiar 
moments  of  life.  We  must  believe  that  it 
is  to  the  lover  in  the  moment  of  his  love 
that  the  true  knowledge  of  the  object  is 
vouchsafed  even  more  fully  than  to  tKe 
scientist. 

Only  the  lover  understands,  and  the  poet 
is  the  great  lover.  It  is  his  function  to 
awake  and  keep  alive  in  others, this  clearest 
vision  of  reality  granted  to  him  through  his 
love.  Each  new  period  of  life,  each  new 
present,  with  its  often  crude  and  repellent 
exterior,  its  apparently  unlovely  jumble  of 
materials  and  events,  is  at  once  his  chal- 
lenge and  his  opportunity.  The  new  world 
of  each  to-day,  like  a  fallow  field,  awaits  his 
tillage,  that  it  may  bear  to  others  all  that 
sleeps  within  it  in  seed  and  silence.  The 
poet  is  to  show  us  "things  as  they  are," 
but  let  him  not  forget  all  that  this  implies, 
nor  let  him  cease  from  seeing  with  the  keen 
and  infallible  eye  of  ecstatic  love.  Art  is  a 
revelation,  not  a  mere  reproduction.  The 
real  must  be  "poetized" — that  is,  it  must  be 
revealed  again  for  what  it  is  to  those  who 
have  forgotten — for  the  real  is  beautiful, 
the  real  is  poetry,  and  he  is  here  to  bear 
witness  to  that  fact.  This  is  the  truth  from 
which  no  weariness,  no  disillusionment, 
should  be  allowed  to  beat  him  back.  It  is 
the  whole  truth  of  which  all  lesser  moods 
are  but  the  fragments. 
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CHINESE  GARDENS 

FRO]M  time  immemorial  China  has  been 
called  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  a  name 
given  by  the  Chinese  themselves  and 
singularly  suited  to  the  land  which  for  ages 
was  like  an  oasis  of  flowers  of  the  spirit  in 
the  world  desert  of  barbarism.  In  this  oasis 
grew  the  arts  of  the  bronze  and  stone  work- 
er, of  the  silk-maker  and  embroiderer,  of 
the  potter,  of  the  painter  on  silk,  of  the 
poet,  philosopher,  and  ethical  devotee.  But 
China  was  not  named  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
because  of  these  flowers  of  the  mind.  Her 
flora  is  one  of  the  most  luxuriant  in  the 
world.  It  is  estimated  to  consist  of  some 
twelve  thousand  species,  nine  thousand  of 
which  are  known  and  one-half  of  which  are 
indigenous  and  not  found  elsewhere. 

Such  being  the  flora  of  China,  it  is  readily 
understood  that  horticulture  and  gardening 
early  became  a  skilled  and  honored  profes- 
sion. 

The  Emperor  Shon-nung  (2737-2705  B. 
C.)  known  as  the  *' Divine  Laborer,"  and 
also  as  the  Father  of  Medicine  and  Hus- 
bandry, despatched  collectors  to  all  parts  of 
the  empire  to  bring  in  plants  of  economic 
or  medicinal  value  for  cultivation  in  the  im- 
perial gardens.  We  have  more  detailed  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  horticulture  and 
gardening  carried  on  by  the  Emperor  \Vu  Ti 
(140-86  B.  C),  whose  agents  brought  from 
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distant  parts  many  plants  that  have  been 
identified. 

Combined  with  this  luxuriant  flora  China 
abounds  in  natural  landscape  beauty,  lakes, 
rivers,  waterfalls,  and  grand  and  extraordi- 
nary mountain  shapes  and  mountain  sce- 
nery. The  Chinese  word  for  a  landscape 
painting  means  ''mountain-water  picture." 
In  their  painting  they  were  pre-eminent  in 
landscape  and  in  the  portrayal  of  flowers, 
attaining  a  standard  not  yet  reached  by  us, 
and  revealing  a  philosophy,  a  religion,  of 
kinship  with  nature  which  is  only  beginning 
to  arise  in  the  Western  soul. 

The  painter  Kuo  Hsi  said  in  the  eleventh 
century:  *'Why  do  men  love  landscape? 
In  his  very  nature  man  loves  to  be  in  a 
garden  with  hills  and  streams,  whose  wa- 
ter makes  exhilarating  music  as  it  ripples 
among  the  stones."  The  flower-painting  of 
China  had  the  importance  of  figure-painting 
with  us. 

This  love  of  nature  as  revealed  in  the 
writing  of  their  poets  and  philosophers,  and 
in  their  paintings,  found  expression  also  in 
their  gardens. 

In  all  their  great  art  there  was  sugges- 
tion— suggestion  of  man's  oneness  with  na- 
ture, suggestion  of  man's  reaching  out  to 
the  infinite,  suggestion  of  a  living  cosmic 
spirit  pervading  natural  things  as  well  as 
man. 
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The  precept  of  the  Chinese  artist  was  the 
idea  presented  in  the  following  lines: 

"I  would  not  paint  a  face 
Or  rocks  or  streams  or  trees — 
Mere  semblances  of  things — 
But  something  more  than  these. 

'I  would  not  play  a  tune 
Upon  the  sheng  or  lute 
Which  did  not  also  sing 
Meanings  that  else  were  mute. 

"That  art  is  best  which  gives 
To  the  soul's  range  no  bound; 
Something  besides  the  form, 
Something  beyond  the  sound." 


Villa  and  mountain  garden. 

As  some  one  has  said  of  the  Japanese  gar- 
den, it  expresses  "  a  mood  of  nature  and  also 
a  mood  of  man." 

The  Japanese  system  of  gardening  was  de- 
rived in  the  sixth  century,  with  Japan's  gen- 
eral culture,  from  China,  but  through  the 
centuries  following  was  modified  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  native  spirit  of  the  Japanese. 
The  underlying  principles  were  the  same.  A 
garden  should  be  a  quiet  retreat  for  medita- 
tion, reflecting  the  tastes  of  the  owner  and 
expressing  the  moods  and  emotions  that  he 
prefers.  In  Japan  the  gardens  often  repro- 
duce on  a  small  scale  famous  natural  scenery 
celebrated  in  history,  poetry,  and  story. 
With  their  low,  rambling,  unsymmetrical 
houses  there  is  not  the  same  need  for  the  re- 


production of  architectural  Hues  of  house 
structure  in  a  formal  garden  for  the  sake  of 
harmony  as  is  often  felt  to  be  a  necessity 
with  us.  Geometrical  terraces,  parterres, 
straight  paths,  and  straight  arrangements  of 
trees  are  almost  never  seen. 

The  influence  of  China  upon  the  gardens 
of  Japan  is  still  seen  in  the  names  of  fa- 
mous lakes,  mountains,  and  waterfalls  of  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  reproduced  in  Japanese 
garden  designs.  The  Japanese  garden,  be- 
sides reproducing  natural  scenery,  was  gov- 
erned in  its  substance  and  arrangement  by 
curious  symbolic  ideas  of  religion,  philoso- 
phy, and  superstition,  ideas  of  luck  and  ill 
luck,  male  and  female  attributes  applied  to 
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the  stones,  rocks,  trees,  and  waterfalls,  oc- 
cult reasons  for  the  relation  of  the  points  of 
the  compass  to  the  lay  of  the  garden,  posi- 
tions of  buildings,  and  direction  of  flow  of 
streams  and  lakes.  The  chief  components 
of  a  typical  Japanese  garden  are  stones, 
stone  lanterns,  pagodas,  water  basins  for 
rinsing  the  hands,  ornamental  water,  with  isl- 
ands, well-heads,  bridges,  arbors,  and  trees, 
and  shrubs  irregularly  though  harmoniously 
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arranged.  Sanded  and  gravel  spaces  lie  be- 
tween the  stones  and  plantations,  though 
turf  has  lately  been  introduced,  following 
Western  methods.  The  stones,  all  named, 
classified,  and  symbolical,  are  employed  in 
immense  variety.  These  stones,  with  the 
stone  lanterns,  are  characteristically  Jap- 
anese and  not  em- 
ployed in  Chinese  gar- 
dens. They  were  the 
additions  made  by 
Japan  to  the  old  gar- 
dens of  the  East,  and 
are,  in  fact,  the  skele- 
ton of  the  Japanese  gar- 
den. Often  it  would 
seem  that  the  skele- 
ton is  too  evident,  too 
little  embellished  with 
vegetation,  to  please 
our  Western  eyes. 
The  Japanese  are  in 
the  habit  of  clipping 
and  shearing  and 
surgically  shaping 
trees,  especially  the 
native  pine,  bending, 
breaking,  and  bandag- 
ing them  with  splints 
and  cords,  in  order  to 
create  a  conventional 
decorative  design  con- 
forming to  their  nat- 
ural fundamental 
qualities  as  exhibited 
under  stress  of  age  and 
storm. 

The  Chinese  method 
of  gardening  was  de- 
scribed in  great  detail 
by  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers, a  distinguished 
architect  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  who  had  visited  China  at 
least  once,  and  perhaps  several  times,  and 
who  was  responsible,  with  Chippendale,  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Chinoiseries  of  that 
period  into  England.  Chambers  has  some- 
times been  alluded  to  as  extravagant,  even 
mendacious,  in  his  descriptions  of  Oriental 
gardens,  but  some  credence  is  certainly  to  be 
given  to  his  elaborations.  Perhaps  his  repu- 
tation, like  that  of  Marco  Polo,  is  only  tem- 
porarily under  a  cloud.  He  tells  of  their 
winter  gardens,  so  little  known  to  us  in  the 
West  that  any  landscape  architect  will  as- 
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sure  you  that  a  winter  garden  is  a  garden  un- 
der glass,  though  Bacon  foreshadowed  the 
winter  garden  in  his  essay,  and  both  Addi- 
son and  Wordsworth  have  left  us  descrip- 
tions of  the  winter  gardens  they  had  made. 
He  goes  on  to  describe  the  summer  scenes  as 
the  richest  and  most  studied  parts  of  their 
gardens.  They  abound 
with  ornamental  water 
of  every  kind.     In  the 
centre  of  these  summer 
plantations  there  is 
generally  a  large  tract 
of  ground  laid  out  in 
close  walks  and  colon- 
nades, with  many  in- 
tricate   windings    to 
confuse   and  lead   the 
passer  astray.     These 
are  separated  by  thick- 
ets of  underwood,  in- 
termingled with  large 
trees,  or  by  clumps  of 
high    rose-trees    and 
other  lofty    towering 
shrubs.     "The    whole 
is  a   wilderness   of 
sweets   adorned  with 
all   sorts   of  fragrant 
and    gaudy    produc- 
tions.    There  are  gold 
and  silver  pheasants, 
peacocks,  partridges, 
bantam   hens,   quail, 
doves,   nightingales, 
deer,  antelope,   etc." 
Every   walk    leads   to 
some  delightful  object, 
to  groves   of   orange 
and  myrtle,  to  rivulets 
whose  banks  are  clad 
with  roses,  woodbine, 
and  jessamine. 
This  description  of  Chambers's  indicates 
a  large  tract  of  land,  and  we  know  that  large 
parks  and  gardens  were  common  among  the 
Chinese  even  in  the  time  of  ^Mencius,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Plato,  for  in  the 
works  of  Mencius  it  is  written: 

"The  King  of  Ts'e  asked:  'Was  it  so  that 
the  garden  of  King  Wan  contained  seventy 
square  li  ?  '     (A  li  is  one-third  of  a  mile.) 

"Mencius  replied:  'It  is  so  in  the  rec- 
ords.' 

" '  Was  it  so  large  as  that  ?'  exclaimed  the 
King. 
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"'The  people,'  said  Men- 
cius,  'still  looked  on  it  as 
small.' 

''The  King  added:  'My 
garden  contains  only  forty 
square  li,  and  the  people  still 
look  on  it  as  large.  How  is 
this?' 

'"The  garden  of  King 
Wan,'  was  the  reply,  'con- 
tained seventy  square  li,  but 
the  grass-cutters  and  fuel- 
gatherers  had  the  privilege  of 
entrance  into  it;  so  also  had 
the  catchers  of  pheasants  and 
hares.  He  shared  it  with  the 
people,  and  was  it  not  with 
reason  that  they  looked  on  it 
as  small?'" 

Later  the  Sung  dynasty 
(960-1277  A.  D.)  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  vast  and 
luxurious  gardens,  and  it  is 
said  that  in  the  Sung  capital 
alone  (Kinsay  or  Hangchow^) 
there  were  a  thousand  gar- 
dens of  enormous  size. 

We  have  still  later  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  great  parks 
of  Kublai  Khan  at  Xanadu, 
and  Cambaluc  (Pekin)  by 
Marco  Polo. 

We  thus  see  that  for  mil- 
lenniums the  Chinese  have 
been  great  gardeners.  The 
profusion  of  their  flora  and 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
their  "mountain-water"  sce- 
nery were  the  environment 
in  which  grew  a  racial  mind 
which  flowered  in  arts  filled 
with  poetry,  religion,  and  philosophy.  Se- 
renity of  soul,  meditation  on  the  problems 
of  life  and  conduct,  contemplation  of  the 
mountains,  rivers,  waterfalls,  trees,  flowers, 
and  stars — these  were  the  spiritual  elements 
that  entered  into  the  creation  of  a  garden. 

Thus  in  provinces  remote  from  some  won- 
derful natural  picture  that  had  made  a  mem- 
orable impression  upon  the  mind,  the  builder 
of  the  garden  would  sometimes  reproduce  in 
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At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
peaks. 


harmony  with  the  rest  of  his 
grounds  a  mountain  scene,  a 
cascade,  a  lotus  lake  with  the 
three  Elysian  islands,  or  a  bit 
of  wild  seashore.  He  would 
build  therein  arbors,  or  sum- 
mer-houses, where  the  best 
views  could  be  enjoyed  secure 
from  sun  and  storm^.  Some- 
times the  rockeries  represent- 
ing mountains  in  miniature 
were  as  high  as  one  hundred 
or  even  two  hundred  feet. 
IMany-storied  stone  towers  or 
pagodas  were  an  essential 
part  of  the  Chinese  garden, 
and  these  have  persisted  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Japanese 
since  they  took  over  their 
landscape  art  from  China  by 
way  of  Corea.  The  Japanese 
call  them  Corean  towers. 
The  Chinese  preferred  me- 
andering paths  to  straight, 
formal  ones,  and  solid,  endur- 
ing stone  bridges  where  these 
paths  led  across  brooks  or 
streams.  They  were  expert 
stone-masons,  as  is  shown  by 
some  of  their  indestructible 
bridges  over  wide  rivers  and 
the  five  hundred  leagues  of 
the  Great  Wall.  Their  favor- 
ite garden  bridge  was  the  so- 
called  full-moon  bridge,  a 
semicircular  arch  of  stone,  the 
shadow  of  which  in  the  water 
makes  a  complete  circle  sug- 
gesting the  full  moon. 
Though  sometimes  there  were 
elaboration  and  magnificence 
in  arbor,  bridge,  pagoda,  wall,  fence,  gate- 
way, and  exotic  planting,  the  usual  aim  of 
the  landscape-gardener  was  simplicity  and 
restraint,  with  little  architectural  formality, 
a  close  imitation  of  nature,  to  the  end  that 
the  garden  might  be  a  quiet  retreat  for  medi- 
tation and  contemplation  and  thus  attune 
the  mood  of  man  to  the  mood  of  the  spirit  of 
the  earth. 

Frederick  Peterson. 
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THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR 

BY  ALEXANDER  DANA  NOYES 


TORD  KITCHENER'S  famous  asser- 
1—/  tion  of  1 9 14  was  not  that  this  war 
would  be  ended  in  three  years,  but  that 
the  EngHsh  people  might  as  well  make 
up  their  minds  for  a  war  at  least  as  long 
as  that.  His  prophecy  has 
g^chejier's  already  been  fulfilled,  and  the 
Fulfilled^  curious  but  not  unusual  phe- 
nomenon has  lately  been  wit- 
nessed, of  the  very  oracles  who  insisted, 
three  years  ago,  that  economic  exhaus- 
tion would  end  the  conflict  in  a  twelve- 
month, now  busily  engaged  in  explaining 
how  the  war .  may  continue  two  to  six 
years  longer.  Such  a  prediction  ought 
to  be  received  with  as  much  reserve  as  we 
now  know  was  merited  by  the  prediction 
of  1914. 

No  war  for  a  century  past  has  outlasted 
its  fourth  year;  the  reason  being,  not  as 
a  rule  that  one  side  reached  the  actual 
limit  of  its  resources,  but  that  the  other 
side  had  by  that  time  learned  how  to  util- 
ize superior  resources  for  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. Of  the  much  longer  periods  cov- 
ered by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  by 
such  self-descriptive  conflicts  as  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and, 
much  farther  back  in  modern  history,  the 
Hundred  Years'  War  between  England 
and  France,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  each 
of  these  was  made  up  of  a  series  of  wars, 
with  intervals  of  armistices  or  purely 
desultory  fighting,  rather  than  a  contin- 
ued campaign  such  as  that  which  began 
three  years  ago. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  Kitchener's  ten- 
tative three-year  term  had  been  com- 
pleted has  colored  the  numerous  retro- 
spects and  forecasts  which  were  given 
out  by  military  or  political  experts  at  the 
end  of  the  past  July.  The  cheerful  view 
set  forth  by  the  Allied  spokesmen  was 
embodied  in  the  statement  of  the  Brit- 
ish director  of  military  operations,  that 


"Germany,  whose  whole  military  gospel 
was  to  prosecute  a  vigorous  oft'ensive,  is 
reduced  to  a  state  of  military  helpless- 
ness in  which  she  is  barely  able  to  hang 
on,  in  the  hope  that  her  submarines  will 
force  the  people  of  the  Entente  Powers  to 
demand  peace."  It  was  emphasized  by 
the  French  minister  of  war,  in  his  con- 
trast of  the  host  of  new  allies  secured 
by  France  and  England  with  the  feeble 
alliances  and  ruined  commerce  left  to 
Germany. 

But  even  the  most  hopeful  prophet  on 
general  principles  failed  to  say  just  what 
would  end  the  war,  and  how.  There  was 
the  possibility  of  mutual  peace  negotia- 
tions, and  in  this  direction  Germany  con- 
tinued so  insistent  as  to  suggest  inevi- 
tably which  side  was  suffering  the  most 
from  war.  But  Germany  still  refused  to 
name  her  terms  of  peace.  The  Reich- 
stag's resolution  for  peace  and  ''last- 
ing reconciliation,"  for  the  rejection  of 
''forced  acquisitions  of  territory,"  and 
for  "  the  creation  of  international  juridical 
organizations,"  was  translated  by  the  new 
German  Chancellor  into  a  declaration  for 
such  a  peace  as  would  be  concluded 
by  ''combatants  who  have  successfully 
accomplished  their  purpose  and  proved 
themselves  invincible." 

AT   the   moment   when   the   party   of 
^  political  liberty  had  almost  grasped 
the  power  of  at  least  an  equal  voice  in  the 
decision,  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  posted  to  Berlin  to  overrule  or 
stiffen   the   backbone   of   the 
Kaiser.     A  "  Crown  Council "    The 
was  held,  and  except  for  the    pg^g\ 
replacing  of  the  unlucky  Beth-    ^g 
mann-HoUweg — who   for   the     Autocracy 
three  years  of  steadily  increas- 
ing   strife    between    autocracy   and    de- 
mocracy  had   been    carrying   water   on 
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both  shoulders — by  a  bureaucrat  of  no 
known  opinions  except  devotion  to  the 
crown,  the  situation  was  left  precisely 
where  it  was  before.  German  newspa- 
pers which  reflect  the  court's  opinion 
have  taken  up  the  word  again  that  even 
to  Belgium,  the  political  liberty,  which 
was  struck  down  by  the  German  invasion, 
must  not  be  restored. 

Nevertheless,  as  regards  the  actual 
view  of  Germany  as  a  combatant  who  had 
"successfully  accomplished  its  purpose," 
there  remained,  of  this  curious  episode, 
the  Kaiser's  own  autograph  declaration, 
in  his  note  accepting  Bethmann-Hollweg's 
resignation,  that  these  are  'Hhe  most 
grievous  times  that  have  ever  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  the  German  countries  and  people." 
The  enemy,  declared  the  Kaiser  in  his 
proclamation  of  August  i,  "wish  to  see 
us  weak  and  powerless  at  their  feet,"  but 
"we  shall  fight  for  our  existence." 

This  point  of  view,  on  the  part  of  the 
potentate  whose  frequent  public  refer- 
ences to  the  chances  of  war,  three  years 
ago,  were  based  exclusively  on  the  cer- 
tainty of  German  success  and  the  sure 
co-operation  of  the  Almighty  with  their 
armies,  is  itself  a  sign  of  the  times  which 
we  sometimes  overlook.  It  certainly  has 
a  curious  resemblance  to  the  view-point  of 
a  bullying  aggressor  in  private  life  who 
has  misjudged  his  intended  victim,  missed 
his  blow,  and  who  now,  with  his  own  back 
to  the  wall,  bewails  his  hard  fortune  and 
cries  out  that  the  other  man  began  the 
fight._ 

Quite  aside  from  this,  we  may  yet  hear 
again  from  the  German  people  during  the 
fourth  year  of  the  war.  There  is,  indeed, 
an  interesting  and  by  no  means  remote 
possibility  that  the  coming  twelvemonth 
may  be  marked,  as  no  preceding  period 
of  the  war  has  been,  by  assertion  of  the 
popular  will  in  controlling  and  over- 
ruling autocracy.  It  appears  to  be  an 
open  diplomatic  secret  that  the  new  Aus- 
trian Emperor,  recognizing  the  desperate 
longing  of  his  subjects  for  peace  and  en- 
larged political  liberty,  is  already  vir- 
tually at  odds  with  Imperial  Berlin. 

Much  has  been  said,  both  in  and  out  of 
Germany,  as  to  the  demoralization  of  the 
Russian  army,  its  disobedience  of  orders 
and  voluntary  retreat  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,   which   followed   the   revolution. 

(Continued  un 


Very  much  less  is  heard  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Austrian  army,  attested  by 
the  surrender  of  regiments  in  mass  at  each 
demonstration  of  the  enemy,  and  quite  as 
clearly  a  political  matter  as  the  Russian 
episode.  The  tide  has  certainly  been 
moving  in  the  direction  of  intervention  in 
the  war  decisions  by  the  people  of  the 
remaining  autocracies.  If  something  of 
this  sort  is  to  happen  on  a  larger  scale,  it 
would  naturally  come  (as  have  all  of  Ger- 
many's overtures  for  peace,  direct  or  in- 
direct) on  the  eve  of  the  winter  season. 
But  supposing  that  it  does  not  occur,  or 
that  the  new  proposal  is  as  futile  in  thar- 
acter  as  the  others;  what  then  of  the 
fourth  year  of  war  ?  How  do  the  various 
combatants  promise  to  endure  such  an 
added  test  of  political,  military,  and  eco- 
nomic endurance? 

GERMANY'S  situation  may  be  fairly 
enough  inferred  from  the  public 
utterances  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Reich- 
stag, and  from  the  fact  that  only  she  and 
her  Austrian  ally,  of  all  the  fifteen  or  more 
belligerents,  have  begged  for 
peace.  The  German  military  Evidences 
machine  shows  evidence  of  ^.  ^  sSain 
great  staying  power;  but  it  jn  Germany 
no  longer  advances.  Its  slow 
retreats  on  the  western  front  are  varied 
only  by  desperate  assaults,  conducted 
with  such  reckless  waste  of  man-power  as 
to  suggest  the  conviction,  on  the  part  of 
her  military  leaders,  that  whatever  can  be 
done  must  be  done  soon,  and  at  any  cost. 
But  they  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  keep 
up  the  light,  and  meantime,  formidable  as 
are  the  evidences  of  financial  strain,  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover  signs  that,  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  Germany  is  ab- 
solutely breaking  down. 

There  are  indications,  it  is  true,  that 
the  structure  of  paper  credit  on  which 
Germany  is  conducting  war  is  growing 
top-heavy.  With  her  currency  down  to 
a  discount  of  nearly  50  per  cent  on 
European  neutral  markets,  and  with  gold 
reluctantly  exported  to  guard  against 
further  demoralization  in  exchange,  an 
effort  to  borrow  in  Amsterdam  at  15  per 
cent,  on  Imperial  Treasury  bills  backed 
by  municipal  securities,  appeared  to  be 
wholly  unsuccessful.  Members  of  the 
Swiss  Government  have  announced  with- 
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THE  rORGE.  BY  FRANCISCO  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES. 

Spanish,  1746-1828.     Reproduced  by  special  permission  from  ihe  oritjinal  jjaintinij  in  tlie  collection  of  Ilenrj-  Clay  Frick,  Hsquire. 

The  vital  and  fecund  Goya  may  be  rij^hlly  termed  the  last  of  the  old  masters  and  the  first  of  moderns,  for  he  outlived  eighteenth- 
century  traditions  and  was  the  immediate  precursor  of  Delacroix  and  the  French  romantic  school.  This  picture,  which 
represents  the  interior  of  a  Spanish  smithy,  was  painted  about  1818,  and  at  one  time  belonged  in  the  Galerie  Espagnole  of 
Louis-Philippe. 

— "The  Field  of  Art,"  page  513. 
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FIGHTING    FOR    PEACE 

BY    HENRY    VAN    DYKE 

Recently  United  States  Minister  to  Holland 

II— THE   WEREWOLF   AT   LARGE 

* 

APOLOGUE 

The  man  who  was  also  a  werewolf  sat  in  his  arbor,  drinking  excellent  beer. 

He  was  not  an  ill-looking  man.  His  fondness  for  an  out-of-door  life  had  given 
him  a  ruddy  color.  He  was  tall  and  blond.  His  eyes  were  gray.  But  there  was  a 
shifty  look  in  them,  now  dreamy,  now  fierce.  At  times  they  contracted  to  mere  slits. 
His  chin  sloped  away  to  nothing.  His  legs  were  long  and  thin,  his  movements  springy 
and  uncertain. 

The  philosopher  who  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  man  who  was  also  a  were- 
wolf (whom  we  shall  henceforth  call  MWAW  for  short)  was  named  Professor 
Schmuck.  He  was  a  globular  man,  with  protruding  china-blue  eyes,  much  magnified 
by  immense  spectacles.  The  fame  of  his  book  on  "Eschatological  Problems  among 
the  Hivites  and  Hittites"  was  world-wide.  But  his  real  specialty  was  universal 
knowledge. 

Yet  on  entering  the  arbor  where  MWAW  was  sitting,  this  world-renowned 
Learned  One  made  three  deep  obeisances,  as  if  he  were  approaching  an  idol,  and 
stammered  in  a  husky  voice:   '^ Highly  Exalted  I — dare  I :?" 

"Ah,  our  good  Schmuck!"  said  MWAW,  turning  in  his  chair  and  recrossing  his 
legs.     ''Come  in.     Take  place.     Take  beer.     Take  breath.     Speak  out." 

The  professor,  thus  graciously  reassured,  set  forth  his  errand. 

"I  have  come  to  you.  Highly  Exalted,  to  inquire  your  exalted  views  on  the  subject 
of  Lycanthropy.     Your  Exaltedness  knows " 

"Yes,  yes,"  broke  in  MWAW,  "old  Teutonic  legend.  ^len  become  wolves. 
Strongest  and  fiercest  breed.  Eat  people  up.  Frighten  everybody.  Ravage 
countryside.  Beautiful  myth !  Teaches  power  is  greatest  thing.  Might  gives 
right.     Force  over  all ! " 

"Certainly,  Highly  Exalted,"  said  Schmuck  humbly,  "it  is  a  wonder-beautiful 
myth,  full  of  true  idealism.  But  what  if  it  lost  its  purely  mythical  quality  and  be- 
came historical,  actual,  contemporaneous  ?  Would  it  not  change  its  aspect  ?  Would 
not  people  object  to  it?     Might  not  the  werewolf  get  himself  disliked?" 

"Perhaps,"  answered  MWAW,  smiling  till  his  eyes  almost  disappeared.  "But 
what  difference?  Ignorant  people,  weak  people,  no  account.  Werewolf  is  stronger 
race,  therefore  superior.     Objections  silly." 

"True,  Exaltedness,"  said  Schmuck.     "It  is  the  first  duty  of  every  ideal  to  real- 
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ize  itself.  Yet  in  this  particular  matter  the  complaints  are  very  bitter.  It  is  said 
that  great  numbers  of  helpless  men  and  women  have  been  devoured,  their  children 
torn  in  pieces,  their  farms  and  gardens  ravaged,  and  their  houses  destroyed  by  were- 
wolves quite  recently.     Shall  I  deny  it?" 

"No,"  growled  MWAW.  "Don't  be  a  fool.  It  is  too  well  known.  We  know 
it  ourselves.  We  are  the  wolf-pack.  Don't  deny  it.  Justify  it.  That's  your  busi- 
ness.    Earn  your  salary." 

Schmuck  was  as  nearly  embarrassed  as  it  is  possible  for  a  professor  to  be. 

"Willingly,  Exaltedness,"  he  stammered.  "But  the  trouble  is  to  find  the  base 
arguments.  Even  among  the  Hivites  and  the  Hittites,  I  have  not  yet  discovered 
any  traces " 

"Nonsense,"  snapped  MWAW.  "Hivites  and  Hittites  are  dead.  WE  are  alive. 
Justify  US.     Think!" 

"Pardon,  Highly  Exalted,"  said  Schmuck,  "I  was  trying  to  think.  The  first 
justification  that  occurs  to  me  is  the  plea  of  necessity — biological  necessity." 

"It  sounds  good,"  grunted  MWAW.     "But  vague.     Explain." 

"A  biological  necessity  is  a  thing  that  knows  no  law.  It  is  the  inward  urge  of 
every  living  creature  to  expand  its  own  life  without  regard  to  the  lives  of  others.  It 
is  above  morality,  because  whatever  is  necessary  is  moral." 

"Excellent,"  exclaimed  MWAW.     "We  have  felt  that  ourselves.     Continue." 

"Now,  doubtless,  the  Highly  Exalted  are  often  hungry." 

"Always,"  interrupted  MWAW,  "say  always!" 

"Always  being  hungry,"  droned  Schmuck,  "the  Highly  Exalted  may  feel  at  cer- 
tain times  the  craving  for  a  certain  kind  of  food  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  perfect 
expansion.     To  need  is  to  take.     Is  it  not  so?" 

"It  is,"  said  MWAW,  "and  we  do.     Find  another  argument." 

"Self-defense,"  replied  Schmuck. 

"Too  old,"  said  MWAW.     "Worn  out.     Won't  go  any  more." 

"But  as  I  shall  put  it,  Highly  Exalted  will  see  a  newness  in  it.  The  best  way  to 
defend  oneself  is  by  injuring  others.  Sheep,  for  example,  when  gathered  in  sufficient 
numbers  are  the  most  dangerous  animals  in  the  world.  The  only  way  to  be  safe 
from  them  is  to  attack  them  and  scatter  them.  Especially  the  small  flocks,  for  that 
prevents  their  growing  larger  and  becoming  more  dangerous.  Particularly  should 
the  sheep  with  horns  be  attacked.  Sheep  have  no  right  to  have  horns.  Wolves 
have  none.  But  even  the  hornless  sheep  and  the  lambs  should  not  be  spared,  for 
by  rending  them  you  may  frighten  and  discourage  the  horned  ones." 

"Capital,"  cried  MWAW,  springing  up  and  pacing  the  arbor  in  excitement. 
"Just  our  own  idea.  Frightfulness  increases  force.  We  like  to  make  people  afraid. 
We  feel  stronger.  Essence  of  werewolf ery.  Give  another  argument,  excellent 
Schmuck.     Think  once  more." 

"The  Highly  Exalted  will  forgive  me.  I  cannot,  momentarily,  bring  forth  an- 
other." 

"What !"  snarled  an  angry  voice  above  the  trembling  professor.  "Not  think  of 
the  best  argument  of  all !  Forget  your  creed !  Deny  your  faith !  Wretched 
Schmuck!     Who  gave  you  a  place?     Who  feeds  you?     Who  are  WE?" 

"The  Lord's  Anointed!"  murmured  Schmuck,  falling  on  his  knees. 

MWAW  drew  himself  up,  stiff  as  steel.  His  eyes  blazed  through  their  slits  like 
coals  of  fire. 

"  Right ! "  he  cried.  "  Right  at  last.  That  is  the  great  argument.  Use  it.  WE 
are  the  Chosen  of  God.  WE  are  his  weapon,  his  vicegerent.  Whatever  WE  do  is 
a  brave  act  and  a  good  deed.     Woe  to  the  disobedient!" 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  lifted  the  professor  to  his  feet. 

"Stand  up,  Schmuck.  You  are  forgiven.  Take  more  beer.  To-night  I  follow 
biological  necessity.     More  work  to  do.     But  you  go  and  tell  people  the  truth." 

So  Schmuck  went.  Whether  he  told  the  truth  or  not  is  uncertain.  At  all  events, 
it  was  in  different  words.     And  the  werewolfery  continued. 


THE    WEREWOLF    AT    LARGE 
I  II 


IN  the  days  immediately  before  and 
after  the  breaking  of  the  war-tempest, 
the  servants  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  Europe  were  suddenly 
overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of  work  and  care. 
The  strenuous,  incessant  toil  in  the  con- 
sulates, legations,  and  embassies  acted 
somewhat  as  a  narcotic.  There  was  so 
much  to  do  that  there  was  no  time  to 
worry. 

The  sense  of  an  unmeasured  calamity 
was  present  in  the  background  of  our 
thoughts  from  the  very  beginning.  But 
it  was  not  until  later  that  the  nature  of 
the  disaster  grew  clear  and  poignant.  As 
month  after  month  hammered  swiftly  by, 
the  meaning  and  portent  of  the  catas- 
trophe emerged  more  sharply  and  pene- 
trated our  minds  more  deeply,  stinging  us 
awake. 

A  mighty  nation  which  "rejected  the 
dream  of  universal  peace  throughout  the 
world  as  non-German"  (the  Crown 
Prince,  "  Germany  in  Arms  ") ;  a  nation 
trained  for  war  as  a  '^  biological  necessity 
in  which  Might  proves  itself  the  supreme 
Right"  (Bernhardi,  "Germany  and  the 
Next  War");  a  nation  which  had  been 
taught  that  "f rightfulness"  is  a  lawful 
and  essential  weapon  in  war  (Von  Clause- 
witz) ;  and  whose  generals  said,  "  Frankly, 
we  are  and  must  be  barbarians"  (Von 
Diefurth,  Hamburger  N achrichten) ,  while 
their  philosophers  declared  that  "The 
German  is  the  superior  type  of  the  species 
homo  sapiens  ^^  (Woltmann);  a  nation 
whose  Imperial  Head  commended  to  his 
soldiers  the  example  of  the  Huns,  and  pro- 
claimed, "  It  is  to  the  empire  of  the  world 
that  the  German  genius  aspires"  (Kaiser 
William,  Speech  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  June 
20,  1902) — a  nation  thus  armed,  in- 
structed, disciplined,  and  demoralized  had 
broken  loose.  Another  Attila  had  come, 
with  a  new  horde  behind  him  to  devas- 
tate and  change  the  face  of  the  world.  In 
the  tumult  and  darkness  which  enfolded 
Europe,  the  werewolf  was  at  large.  We 
could  hear  his  ululations  in  the  forest. 
The  cries  of  his  victims  grew  louder, 
piercing  our  hearts  with  pity  and  just 
wrath. 


But  even  when  the  most  dreadful 
things  are  happening  around  you,  the 
regular  and  necessary  work  of  the  world 
must  be  carried  on.  Your  own  particular 
"chore"  must  be  done  as  well  as  you  can 
do  it. 

As  the  trouble  drew  near  and  suddenly 
fell  upon  the  world,  the  burden  of  enor- 
mously increased  and  varied  duties 
pressed  heavily  upon  the  American  rep- 
resentatives abroad.  The  first  thing  that 
we  had  to  do  was  to  make  provision  for 
taking  care  of  our  own  people  in  Europe 
who  were  caught  out  in  the  storm  and  the 
danger. 

That  was  a  practical  job  with  unlimited 
requirements.  No  one,  except  those  who 
had  the  distracting  privilege  of  being  in 
the  American  diplomatic  and  consular 
service  in  the  summer  of  1914,  knows  how 
much  work  and  how  many  kinds  of  work 
rushed  down  upon  us  in  a  moment. 
Banking,  postal,  and  telegraph  service, 
transportation,  hotel  and  boarding-house 
business,  baggage  express,  the  recovery 
of  missing  articles  and  persons,  the  re- 
union of  curiously  separated  families,  con- 
fidential inquiries,  medical  service  (main- 
ly mind-healing),  and  free  consultation 
on  every  subject  under  the  sun — all  these 
different  occupations,  trades,  and  pro- 
fessions were  not  set  down  in  our  pro- 
gramme when  we  came  to'  Europe,  nor 
covered  by  the  slim  calf -bound  volume  of 
"Instructions  to  Diplomatic  Officers" 
which  was  our  only  guide-book.  But  we 
had  to  learn  them  at  short  notice  and 
practise  them  as  best  we  could.  No  doubt 
we  often  acted  in  a  way  that  was  not 
strictly  protocolaire.  Certainly  we  made 
mistakes.  But  it  was  better  to  do  that 
than  to  sit  like  bumps  on  a  log  doing  noth- 
ing. The  immediate  affair  in  hand  was  to 
help  our  own  folks  who  were  in  distress 
and  difficulty  and  who  wanted  to  get 
home  as  quickly  and  as  safely  as  possible. 
So  we  tried  to  do  it,  making  use  of  the  best 
means  available,  and  praying  that  heaven 
and  our  diplomatic  colleagues  would  for- 
give any  errors  or  gaffes  that  we  might 
make.  We  preserved  a  profound  respect 
for  etiquette  and  regularity.     But  our 
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predominant  anxiety  was  to  get  the  things 
done  that  had  to  be  done. 

Take  an  illustration.  Excuse  the  per- 
sonal references  in  it. 

From  the  very  beginning  it  seemed 
clear  to  me  that  one  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties in  the  first  days  of  war  would  be 
to  secure  a  supply  of  ready  money  for 
American  travellers  in  flight.  As  a  rule 
they  carried  little  hard  cash  with  them. 
Paper  money  would  be  at  a  discount; 
checks  and  drafts  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  negotiate  in  Holland.  Mora- 
toriums were  falling  everywhere  as  thick 
as  leaves  in  Vallombrosa. 

So  I  went  directly  to  my  friend  For- 
eign Minister  Loudon,  and  asked  him  a 
plain  question. 

''Would  your  Government  be  willing 
to  help  us  in  getting  American  travellers' 
checks  and  drafts  on  letters  of  credit 
cashed  if  I  should  indorse  them  as  Amer- 
ican Minister?" 

He  answered  as  promptly  as  if  the  sug- 
gestion had  already  been  formed  in  his 
own  mind — as  perhaps  it  had. 

"Certainly,  and  gladly!  Those  pieces 
of  paper  would  be  the  best  securities  in 
the  world — short-term  notes  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government.  If  you  will  get  the 
authority  from  Washington  to  indorse, 
the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  will  honor 
the  checks  and  drafts;  and  if  the  Bank 
hesitates  the  National  Treasury  will  cash 
them." 

I  cabled  to  the  Department  of  State 
asking  permission  to  make  the  indorse- 
ments (a  thing  hitherto  expressly  for- 
bidden by  the  instructions  to  diplomatic 
officers),  and  explaining  that  I  would  take 
in  each  case  the  best  security  obtainable, 
whether  in  the  form  of  a  draft  on  a  let- 
ter of  credit  or  a  personal  note  of  hand 
with  satisfactory  references,  and  that  no 
money  should  be  drawn  except  for  neces- 
sary living  expenses  and  the  cost  of  the 
journey  home.  The  answer  came  prompt- 
ly: "You  have  the  authority  to  indorse." 

So  a  system  of  international  banking 
between  two  Governments  was  intro- 
duced. I  believe  it  was  absolutely  a  new 
plan.    But  it  worked. 

Then  another  idea  occurred  to  me. 
The  letters  of  credit  were  usually  drawn 
on  London  or  Paris.  In  both  cities  a 
moratorium  was  on.  Why  not  make  the 
drafts  directly  on  New  York  ?    Why  not 


call  on  the  signer  of  the  letter  of  cfedit 
for  the  money  instead  of  calling  on  the 
addressee?  This  would  cut  out  any  pos- 
sibility of  difficulty  from  the  moratorium. 

This  also  was  a  new  method.  But  it 
seemed  reasonable.  We  tried  it.  And  it 
worked.  A  visiting  committee  of  New 
York  bankers  to  whom  I  related  this  ex- 
perience later  laughed  immensely.  They 
also  made  some  remarks  about  "ama- 
teurs" and  "audacity"  which  I  would 
rather  not  repeat.  But  upon  the  whole 
they  did  not  seem  shocked  beyond  re- 
covery. 

So  it  happened,  by  good  fortune,  that 
there  was  never  a  day  in  The  Hague  when 
an  American  fugitive  from  the  war,  home- 
ward bound,  could  not  obtain  what  cash 
he  needed  for  him  to  live  and  to  get  to  the 
United  States.  But  not  money  to  buy 
souvenir  spoons,  or  old  furniture  and  pic- 
tures. "Very  sorry,"  we  explained,  "but 
our  Government  is  not  dealing  in  antiq- 
uities at  present.  It  is  simply  helping 
you  to  get  home  as  quickly  and  comforta- 
bly as  possible.  Please  tell  us  how  much 
money  you  need  for  board  and  passage- 
money  and  you  shall  have  it." 

Except  three  or  four  chronic  growlers 
and  a  few  passionate  antiquarian  ladies, 
everybody  took  it  good-humoredly  and 
cheerfully.  I  think  they  understood, 
though  not  always  clearly,  that  our 
Government  was  doing  more  for  its  cit- 
izens caught  out  in  a  tempest  than  any 
other  government  in  the  world  would 
have  done. 

When  the  Tennessee  arrived  in  the 
latter  part  of  August  with  $2,500,000  in 
gold  for  the  same  purpose,  it  was  another 
illustration  of  our  Government's  parental 
care  and  forethought.  We  received  our 
share  of  this  gold  at  The  Hague.  The  first 
use  we  made  of  part  of  it  was  to  take  up 
the  American  checks  and  drafts  on  which 
the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  had  ad- 
vanced the  money.  Then  we  sent  the 
paper  to  America  for  collection  and  re- 
payment to  the  National  Treasury.  I 
have  not  the  accounts  here  and  can  not 
speak  by  the  book,  but  I  think  I  am  not 
far  out  in  saying  that  our  loss  on  these 
transactions  was  less  than  five  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  handled.  And  we 
banked  for  some  very  poor  people,  too ! 

I  never  had  any  idea,  before  the  war 
broke  out,  how  many  of  our  countrymen 
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and  countrywomen  there  are  roaming 
about  Europe  every  summer,  and  with 
what  a  cheerful  trust  in  Providence  and 
utter  disregard  of  needful  papers  and  pre- 
cautions some  of  them  roam  !  There  were 
young  women  travelling  alone  or  in 
groups  of  two  or  three.  There  were  old 
men  so  feeble  that  one's  first  thought  on 
seeing  them  was:  "How  did  you  get  away 
from  your  nurse?"  There  were  people 
with  superfluous  funds,  and  people  with 
barely  enough  funds,  and  people  with  no 
funds  at  all.  There  were  college  boys 
who  had  worked  their  way  over  and 
couldn't  find  a  chance  to  work  it  back. 
There  were  art-students  and  music-stu- 
dents whose  resources  had  given  out. 

There  was  a  very  rich  woman,  plas- 
tered w4th  diamonds,  who  demanded  the 
free  use  of  my  garage  for  the  storage  of 
her  automobile.  When  I  explained  that, 
to  my  profound  regret,  it  was  impossible, 
because  three  American  guest  cars  were 
already  stored  there  and  the  place  could 
hold  no  more,  she  flounced  out  of  the 
room  in  high  dudgeon. 

There  was  a  lady  of  a  different  type 
who  came  to  say,  very  modestly,  that  she 
had  a  balance  in  a  bank  at  The  Hague 
which  she  wanted  to  leave  to  my  order 
for  use  in  helping  people  who  were  poor 
and  deserving.  "Please  make  as  sure  as 
you  can  of  the  poverty,"  said  she,  "but 
take  a  chance,  now  and  then,  on  the 
deserts.  We  can't  confine  our  kindness 
to  saints."  This  gift  amounted  to  two 
or  three  thousand  dollars,  and  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Minister's  private  be- 
nevolence fund,  which  proved  so  useful  in 
later  days  and  of  which  a  remnant  has 
been  left  for  my  successor. 

An  American  wrote  to  us  from  a  little 
village  in  a  remote  province  of  the  Nether- 
lands saying  that  his  remittances  from 
home  had  not  arrived  and  that  he  was 
penniless.  He  added  by  way  of  personal 
description:  "My  social  position  is  that 
of  a  Catholic  priest  with  nervous  prostra- 
tion." We  helped  him  and  he  proved  to 
be  all  right. 

A  rising  comic-opera  star,  of  engaging 
appearance  and  manners  (American), 
who  was  under  a  temporary  financial  ob- 
scuration because  her  company  in  Hol- 
land had  broken  up,  came  to  ask  us  to 
assist  her  in  getting  to  Germany,  where 
she  had  friends  and  hoped  to  find  work. 


We  did  it  with  alacrity.  Then  she  wrote 
asking  us  to  forward  certain  legal  papers 
in  connection  with  a  divorce  which  she 
contemplated.  We  did  it.  Then  she 
sent  us  some  of  her  newspaper  articles 
and  a  lot  of  clippings  from  German  jour- 
nals, requesting  us  to  transmit  them  in  the 
Legation  pouch  to  America.  This  we 
politely  declined,  with  the  plea  of  non 
possumiis.  Whereupon  she  was  furious 
and  denounced  us  to  the  German  authori- 
ties and  the  German-American  press. 

An  American  lady  whose  husband  was 
dying  in  Hamburg  came  in  desperate  dis- 
tress with  her  daughter,  to  beg  us  to  aid 
them  in  getting  to  him.  We  found  the 
only  way  that  was  open,  a  little-known 
route  through  the  northeast  corner  of 
Holland,  procured  the  necessary  permits, 
and  enabled  the  wife  and  daughter  to 
reach  his  bedside  before  he  died. 

A  poor  woman  (with  a  nice  little  baby), 
whose  husband,  a  naturalized  American, 
was  "somewhere  in  Argentina,"  wanted 
to  go  to  his  family  in  one  of  the  north- 
western States.  She  had  no  money.  We 
paid  her  expenses  in  The  Hague  until  we 
could  get  into  communication  with  the 
family,  and  then  sent  her  home  re- 
joicing. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  ever-re- 
curring humor  and  pathos  which  touched 
our  incessant  grind  of  peace  work  in  war 
times  at  The  Hague.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  Americans,  real  or  presump- 
tive, passed  through  the  Legation — all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  asking  for  all 
kinds  of  things. 

Our  house  was  transformed  into  an  In- 
quiry Office  and  a  Bureau  for  First  Aid  to 
the  Injured.  There  w^as  often  a  dense 
throng  outside  the  front  door,  filling  the 
street  and  reaching  over  into  the  park. 
Two  Dutch  boy  scouts,  capital  fellows  in 
khaki,  volunteered  their  assistance  in 
keeping  order,  and  stood  guard  at  the  en- 
trance giving  out  numbered  tickets  of  ad- 
mission so  that  the  house  would  not  be 
choked  and  all  the  work  stopped. 

You  see,  Holland  was  the  narrow  neck 
of  the  bottle,  and  the  incredible  multi- 
tudes of  Americans  who  were  scattered 
about  in  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
parts  of  Switzerland,  came  pouring  out 
our  way.  There  was  no  end  to  the  extra 
work,  and  many  a  night  I  did  not  get  my 
clothes  off,  but  merely  took  a  bath  and 
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breakfast  and  went  ahead  with  the  next 
day's  business.  No  eight-hour  day  in 
that  estabhshment ! 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  hold 
on  and  keep  going  but  for  the  devotion 
and  industry  of  the  entire  Legation  staff, 
and  the  splendid  aid  of  the  volunteers  who 
came  to  help  us  through.  Professor 
George  Grafton  Wilson,  of  Harvard,  was 
our  Counsellor  in  International  Law. 
Professor  Philip  M.  Brown,  of  Princeton, 
former  Minister  to  Honduras,  gave  his 
valuable  service.  Professor  F.  J.  Moore, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, took  charge  of  the  registration 
bureau.  Hon.  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  the  Argentine,  and 
Charles  Edward  Russell,  the  sociaHst,  and 
his  wife,  were  among  our  best  workers. 
Alexander  R.  Gulick  was  at  the  head  of 
the  busy  correspondence  department. 
Van  Santvoord  Merle-Smith,  Evans  Hub- 
bard, and  my  son  ran  the  banking  depart- 
ment. These  are  only  a  few  names  among 
the  many  good  men  and  w^omen  who 
helped  their  country  for  love. 

My  library  was  the  Diplomatic  Office, 
to  which  the  despatches  and  the  passports 
came;  the  Conference  Chamber,  where 
all  vexed  questions  were  discussed  and  de- 
cided; the  Court  of  Appeal,  where  people 
who  thought  they  had  not  received  fair 
treatment  could  present  their  complaints; 
and  the  Consolation  Room,  where  the 
really  distressed,  as  well  as  the  slightly 
hysterical,  came  to  tell  their  troubles. 
Some  of  them  were  tragic  and  some 
comic.  The  most  agitated  and  frightened 
persons  were  among  the  fat  commercial 
men.  The  women,  as  a  rule,  were  fine 
and  steady  and  cheerful,  especially  the 
American-born.  They  met  the  adven- 
ture with  good  sense  and  smiling  faces; 
asked  with  commendable  brevity  for  the 
best  advice  or  service  that  we  could  give 
them;  and  usually  took  the  advice  and 
were  more  grateful  for  the  service  than  it 
deserved. 

So  the  days  rolled  on,  full  of  infinitely 
varied  cares  and  labors;  and  every  after- 
noon, about  five  o'clock,  the  whole  staff 
with  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  our  passing 
friends,  went  out  under  the  spreading 
chestnut-tree  in  the  back  garden  for  a 
half -hour  of  tea  and  talk.  It  was  all  very 
peaceful  and  democratic.  We  were  in 
neutral,  friendly  Holland.     The  big,  pro- 


tecting shield  of  ''Uncle  Sam"  was  over 
us,  and  we  felt  safe. 


Ill 


Yet  how  near,  how  fearful,  was  the 
fierce  reality  of  the  unpardonable  war ! 
Belgium  was  invaded  by  the  Germans,  an 
hour  or  two  away  from  us.  At  any  mo- 
ment their  troops  might  be  tempted  to 
take  the  short  cut  through  the  narrow 
strip  of  Dutch  territory  which  runs  so  far 
down  into  Belgium;  and  then  the  neu- 
trality of  Holland  would  be  gone !  The 
little  country  would  be  part  of  the  battle- 
field. Holland  has  always  been  resolved 
to  fight  any  invader. 

All  through  August  and  September, 
1 9 14,  that  fear  hung  over  the  Dutch  peo- 
ple. It  recurred  later  again  and  again — 
whenever  a  movement  of  German  troops 
came  too  close  to  the  borders  of  Holland; 
whenever  a  newspaper  tale  of  impending 
operations  transpired  from  Berlin  or  Lon- 
don. Once  or  twice  the  anxiety  rose  al- 
most to  a  popular  panic.  But  I  noticed 
that  even  then  the  stock-market  at  Am- 
sterdam remained  calm.  Now,  the  Dutch 
are  a  very  prudent  folk,  especially  the 
bankers.  Therefore  I  concluded  that 
somebody  had  received  strong  assurances 
both  from  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
that  neither  would  invade  the  Nether- 
lands provided  the  other  abstained. 

But  all  the  time  there  w^as  that  dreadful 
example  of  the  ''scrap  of  paper" — the 
treaty  which  had  been  no  protection  for 
Belgium — to  shake  confidence  in  any 
pledge  of  Germany.  And  all  the  time  the 
news  from  just  beyond  the  border  grew 
more  and  more  horrible.  Towns  and  vil- 
lages were  looted  and  burned.  Civilians 
were  massacred;  women  outraged;  chil- 
dren brought  to  death.  Heavy  fines  and 
ransoms  were  imposed  for  slight  or  im- 
aginary offenses.  Churches  were  ruined. 
Priests  were  shot.  The  country  was 
stripped  and  laid  waste.  All  the  scruples 
and  rules  by  which  men  had  sought  to 
moderate  the  needless  cruelties  of  war 
were  mocked  and  flung  aside.  Ruin 
marked  the  track  of  the  German  troops, 
and  terror  ran  before  their  advance. 

On  August  19  Aerschot  was  sacked  and 
150  of  its  inhabitants  killed.  On  the  20th 
Andenne  met  the  same  fate  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  slain  was  250.     On  the  23d 
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Dinant  was  wrecked  and  more  than  600 
men  and  women  were  murdered.  On  the 
25th  the  university  library  at  Louvain 
was  set  on  fire  and  burned.  The  pillage 
and  devastation  of  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons continued  for  ten  days.  More 
than  2,000  houses  were  destroyed,  and 
more  than  100  civilians  were  butchered. 
Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  indus- 
trious little  towns  and  the  quaint  Old 
World  hamlets  that  were  wrecked,  or  of 
the  men  and  women  and  young  children 
who  were  tortured,  and  had  trial  of  mock- 
ings  and  bonds  and  imprisonment,  and 
were  slain  by  the  sword  and  by  fire.  Is 
it  not  all  set  down  by  sworn  witnesses  in 
the  great  gray  book  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Belgium,  and  in  the  blue  book  of  the  com- 
mittee of  which  Lord  Bryce  was  the  head  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  with  my  own  ears  the 
agony  of  those  whose  parents  were  shot 
down  before  their  eyes,  w^hose  children 
were  slain  or  ravished,  whose  wives  or 
husbands  were  carried  into  captivity, 
whose  homes  were  made  desolate,  and 
who  themselves  barely  escaped  with  their 
lives  ? 

Find  an  explanation  for  these  Belgian 
atrocities  if  you  can.  What  if  a  few  shots 
were  fired  by  ignorant  and  infuriated  ci- 
vilians from  the  windows  of  houses?  It 
has  not  been  proved.  But  even  if  it  were, 
it  would  be  no  reason  for  the  martyrdom 
of  a  whole  population,  for  the  destruction 
of  distant  and  unincriminated  towns,  for 
the  massacre  of  evidently  innocent  per- 
sons. 

Was  it  the  drink  found  in  the  cellars  of 
the  houses  that  made  the  German  officers 
and  soldiers  mad?  Perhaps  so.  But 
that  makes  the  case  no  better.  It  was 
stolen  drink. 

Was  it  the  carrying  out  of  the  cold- 
blooded policy  of  ''f rightfulness"  as  a 
necessary  weapon  of  war?  That  is  the 
wickedest  excuse  of  all.  It  is  really  an 
accusation.  The  probable  truth  of  it  is 
supported  by  what  happened  later,  when 
the  Germans  came  to  Poland,  and  when 
the  Turks,  their  allies  and  pupils  in  the  art 
of  war,  slaughtered  800,000  Armenians  or 
drove  them  to  a  slow,  painful  death.  It 
means  just  what  the  title  of  this  article 
says.     The  werewolf  was  at  large. 

The  first  evidence  of  this  spirit  in  the 
German  conduct  of  the  war  that  came  to 
my  personal  knowledge  was  on  August 


25  th.  Two  or  three  days  before,  our 
American  Consul-General  in  Antwerp, 
which  was  still  the  temporary  seat  of  the 
Belgian  Government,  had  written  to  me 
saying  that  he  was  absolutely  destitute 
and  begging  me  to  send  him  some  money 
for  the  relief  of  his  family  and  other 
Americans  who  were  in  dire  need.  The 
Tennessee  was  lying  off  the  Hook  of  Hol- 
land at  that  time,  and  there  were  several 
of  our  splendid  army  officers  ready  and 
eager  for  any  service.  One  of  the  best  of 
them.  Captain  Williams,  offered  himself 
as  messenger,  and  I  sent  him  in  to  Ant- 
werp, with  three  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
in  a  belt  around  his  waist,  on  August 
24th.  He  had  a  hard,  slow  journey,  but 
he  went  through  and  delivered  the  money. 

That  very  night,  while  he  was  in  the 
city,  a  Zeppelin  airship,  the  first  of  its 
devilish  tribe  to  get  into  action,  sailed 
over  sleeping  Antwerp  dropping  bombs. 
No  military  damage  was  done.  But  hun- 
dreds of  private  houses  were  damaged  and 
sixty  destroyed.  One  bomb  fell  on  a  hos- 
pital full  of  wounded  Belgians  and  Ger- 
mans. Scores  of  innocent  civilians,  most- 
ly women  and  children,  w^ere  killed.  ''  In 
a  single  house,"  writes  an  eye-witness,  *'I 
found  four  dead:  one  room  was  a  cham- 
ber of  horrors,  the  remains  of  the  mangled 
bodies  being  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion." 

Mark  the  exact  nature  of  this  crime. 
The  dropping  of  bombs  from  aircraft  is 
not  technically  illegal.  The  agreement  of 
the  nations  to  abandon  and  prohibit  this 
method  of  attack  for  five  years  unfor- 
tunately expired  by  limitation  of  time  in 
191 2  and  was  not  renewed.  But  the  old- 
established  rules  of  war  among  civilized 
nations  have  forbidden  and  si\\\  forbid  the 
bombardment  of  populous  towns  wthout  due 
notice,  in  order  that  the  non-combatants  may 
have  a  chance  to  find  refuge  and  safety. 
This  German  monster  of  the  air  came 
unannounced,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and, 
having  wrought  its  hellish  surprise,  van- 
ished into  the  darkness  again.  This  was 
a  crime  against  international  law  as  well 
as  a  sin  against  humanity. 

My  captain  returned  to  The  Hague  the 
next  morning,  bringing  his  report.  He 
had  seen  the  horror  with  his  own  eyes. 
More:  with  the  care  of  a  true  officer  he 
had  made  a  map  of  the  course  taken  by 
the  airship  in  its  flight  over  the  city. 
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That  map  showed  beyond  a  doubt  that  fell  on  the  15th,  there  were  more  fugitives, 

the  aim  of  the  marauder  was  to  destroy  the  When  Brussels  was  occupied  without  re- 

hotel  where  the  Belgian  Ministers  lived,  and  sistance  on  the  20th  there  were  still  more. 

the  palace  in  which  the  King  and  Queen  As   the   invasion   spread   westward   and 

with  their  children  were  sleepi^ig.  southward,  engulfing  city  after  city  in 

I  cabled  the  facts  to  Washington  at  widening  waves  of  blood,  the  tide  of  ter- 

once,  and  sent  the  map  with  a  fuller  re-  ror  and  flight  rose  steadily.     It  reached 

port  the  next  day.     I  felt   deeply   (and  its  high-water  mark  when  Antwerp,  after 

ventured  to  express  my  feeling)  that  the  the  Germans  had  pounded  its  outer  and 

United  States  could,  and  ought  to,  pro-  inner  circle  of  forts  for  nine  days,  was 

test  against  this  clear  violation  of  the  law  bombarded  on  October  7  th  and  captured 

of  nations — this  glaring  manifestation  of  on  the  i8th. 

a  spirit  which  was  going  to  make  this  war  Nothing  like  that  sad,  fear-smitten  ex- 

the  most  cruel  and  atrocious  known  to  odus  has  been  seen  on  earth  in  modern 

history.     The  foreboding  of  a  return  to  times.     There  was  something  in  it  at  once 

barbarism  has  been  fulfilled,  alas,  only  too  fateful,  trembling,  and  irresistible,  which 

abominably !  recalled  De  Quincey's  famous  story  of 

In  every  step  of  that  downward  path  ''The   Flight   of  a  Tartar  Tribe."     No 

Germany  has  led  the  way,  by  the  perfec-  barrier  on  the  Holland  border  could  have, 

tion  of  her  scientific  methods  applied  to  kept  that  flood  of  Belgian  refugees  out. 

a  devilish  purpose.  They  were  an  enormous  flock  of  sheep  and 

Take,  for  example,  the  use  of  poisonous  lambs,  harried  by  the  werewolf  and  flee- 

gas   in   warfare.     This   was   an   ancient  ing  for  their  lives. 

weapon,  employed  long  before  the  be-  But  Holland  did  not  want  a  barrier, 
ginning  of  the  Christian  era.  It  had  been  She  stood  with  open  doors  and  arms,  offer- 
abandoned  by  civilized  nations,  and  was  ing  an  asylum  to  the  distressed  and  perse- 
prohibited  by  one  of  the  Hague  conven-  cuted. 

tions,  for  a  period  of  five  years.  But  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  country  has 
period  having  expired,  and  the  convention  ever  made  a  better  record  of  wise,  steady, 
being  only  a  "scrap  of  paper,"  Germany  and  true  humanitarian  work  than  Hol- 
revived  the  ancient  deviltry  in  a  more  land  made  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  neces- 
scientific  form.  On  April  2 2d,  191 5,  she  sary  to  exaggerate  it.  Naturally,  Bel- 
sent  the  yellow  clouds  of  death  rolling  gium  and  Great  Britain  bore  by  far  the 
down  upon  the  trejiches  of  Ypres,  where  largest  part  of  the  financial  burden  of  car- 
the  British  defended  the  last  city  of  out-  ing  for  the  refugees.  Regular  subsidies 
raged  Belgium.  The  suffocating  horrors  were  guaranteed  for  this  purpose.  But 
of  that  hellish  method  of  attack  are  be-  Holland  gave  freely  and  generously  what 
yond  description.  The  fame  of  this  was  more  important :  a  prompt  and  suffi- 
achievement  of  spectacled  barbarism  be-  cient  welcome  and  shelter  from  the  storm; 
longs  to  the  learned  servants  of  the  pred-  abundant  supplies  of  money  for  imme- 
atory  Potsdam  gang.  diate  needs,  food  and  clothing,  a  roof  and 

a  fire;    personal  aid  and  care,  nursing, 

jy  medical  attendance — all  of  which  these 

bewildered  exiles  needed  desperately  and 

The  real  character  and  the  inhuman  at  once, 

effect  of  the   German  invasion   were  This  is  not  the  place,  nor  the  time,  in 

brought  home  to  us,  and  made  painfully  which   to  attempt  a  full  report  of   the 

clear  to  our  eyes  and  our  hearts,  by  the  humane  task  which  was  suddenly  thrown 

amazing  tragic  spectacle  of  the  flood  of  upon  Holland  by  the  deadly  doings  of  the 

refugees  pouring  out  of  Belgium.  German  werewolf  in  Belgium,  nor  of  the 

It  began  slowly.  When  the  quaint  way  in  which  that  task  was  accepted  and 
frontier  town  of  Vise,  surrounded  by  its  carried  out.  I  shall  note  only  a  few  things 
goose-farms,  was  attacked  and  set  on  fire  of  which  I  have  personal  knowledge, 
on  August  4th,  there  were  many  families  Going  along  the  railway  line  which 
from  the  neighborhood  who  fled  to  Hoi-  leads  'to  Antwerp,  I  saw  every  train  liter- 
land.  When  Liege  was  captured  on  the  ally  packed  with  fugitives.  They  had 
7th  after  a  brave  defense,  and  its  last  fort  come,    not   in   organized,    orderly   com- 
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panics,  but  in  droves — tens  of  thousands, 
hundreds  of  thousands.  They  were  dazed 
and  confused,  escaping  from  they  knew 
not  what,  carried  they  knew  not  whither. 
It  is  well  for  the  poet  to  say: 

"Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  catde"; 

but  what  can  you  do  in  a  case  like  this  ex- 
cept run  from  hell  as  fast  as  you  can  and 
take  the  first  open  road? 

The  station  platforms  were  crowded 
w^ith  folks  in  motley  garments  showing 
signs  of  wear  and  tear.  Their  possessions 
were  done  up  in  bags  and  shapeless  bun- 
dles, rolled  in  pieces  of  sacking,  old  shawls, 
red-and-white-checkered  table-cloths. 
The  men,  wath  drawn  and  heavy  faces, 
waited  patiently.  The  women  collected 
and  watched  their  restless  flocks.  The 
baby  tugged  at  its  mother's  breast.  The 
little  sister  carried  the  next-to-baby  in  her 
arms.  The  boys,  as  usual,  wandered 
everywhere  undismayed  and  peered  curi- 
ously into  everything. 

The  crowds  were  not  disorderly  or  tur- 
bulent; there  was  no  shrieking  or  groan- 
ing. There  were,  of  course,  some  of  the 
baser  sort  in  the  vast  multitude  that  fled 
to  Holland — street  rowdies  and  other  sons 
of  Belial  from  the  big  towns,  w^omen  of  the 
pavements,  and  other  wretched  by-prod- 
ucts of  our  social  system.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  in  a  throng  of  about  a  mil- 
lion, scooped  up  and  cast  out  by  an  evil 
chance  ?  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
were  decent  and  industrious — no  more 
angels  than  the  rest  of  us  can  show  per 
thousand. 

I  remember  a  very  respectable  old  cou- 
ple, cleanly  though  plainly  clad,  waiting 
at  the  station  of  a  small  village,  looking  in 
\ain  for  a  chance  to  board  the  train. 
Everything  was  full  except  the  compart- 
ment reserved  for  us.  We  opened  the 
door  and  asked  them  to  get  in.  The  old 
gentleman  explained  that  he  was  a  land- 
scape-gardener, living  in  a  small  villa 
with  a  small  garden,  in  a  suburb  of  Ant- 
werp. 

''It  was  a  beautiful  garden,  monsieur," 
he  said  with  glistening  eyes.  *'  It  was  ar- 
ranged with  much  skill  and  care.  We 
loved  every  bush,  every  flower.  But  one 
evening  three  German  shells  fell  in  it  and 
burst.  The  good  wife  and  I "  (here  a 
wan  smile)  ''thought  the  climate  no 
longer  sanitary.     We  ran  away  that  night 


on  foot.  Much  misery  for  old  people. 
Last  night  we  slept  in  a  barn  with  hun- 
dreds of  others.  But  some  day  we  go 
back  to  restore  that  garden.  N'est-ce  pas 
vrai,  cherie?^^ 

Rosendaal,  the  Dutch  custom-house 
town  on  the  way  to  Antwerp,  claims 
15,000  inhabitants.  In  two  nights  at 
least  40,000  refugees  poured  into  that 
place.  Every  house  from  the  richest  to 
the  poorest  opened  its  doors  in  hospital- 
ity. The  beds  and  the  floors  were  all 
filled  with  sleepers.  A  big  vacant  factory 
building  was  fitted  with  improvised  bunks 
and  straw  bedding.  Two  thousand  five 
hundred  people  were  lodged  there.  Open- 
air  kitchens  were  set  up.  The  burgo- 
master and  aldermen  and  doctors  and  all 
the  other  ''leading  citizens"  took  off  their 
coats  and  worked.  The  best  women  in 
the  place  were  cooking,  serving  tables, 
nursing,  making  clothes,  doing  all  they 
could  for  their  involuntary  guests. 

In  the  picturesque  old  city  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoom — famous  in  history — I  saw  the 
same  thing.  There  a  large  tent-camp  had 
been  set  up  for  the  overflow  from  the 
houses.  It  was  like  a  huge  circus  of  dis- 
tress. The  city  hall  was  turned  into 
an  emergency  storehouse  of  food:  the 
vaulted  halls  and  chambers  filled  with 
boxes,  bags,  and  barrels.  When  I  went 
up  to  the  .bureau  of  the  Burgomaster,  his 
wife  and  daughters  were  there,  sewing 
busily  for  the  refugees. 

I  visited  the  main  hospital  and  -the 
annexes  which  had  been  established  in 
the  schoolhouses.  Twice,  as  we  climbed 
the  steep  stairs,  we  stood  aside  for 
stretchers  to  be  carried  past.  They  bore 
the  bodies  of  people  who  had  died  from 
exposure  and  exhaustion. 

In  one  ward  there  were  a  score  of  the 
most  ancient  women  I  have  ever  seen. 
They  had  made  the  flight  on  foot.  God 
knows  how  they  ever  did  it.  One  of  them 
was  so  weak  that  she  could  not  speak,  so 
short  of  breath  that  she  could  not  lie 
down.  As  she  sat  propped  with  pillows, 
rocking  slowly  to  and  fro  and  coughing, 
coughing,  feebly  coughing  her  life  out, 
she  looked  a  thousand  years  old.  Per- 
haps she  was,  if  suff"ering  measures  years. 

Another  room  was  for  babies  born  in 
the  terror  and  the  flight.  A  few  were  well- 
looking  enough;  but  most  of  them  were 
pitiful  scraps  and  tatters  of  humanity. 
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They  were  tenderly  nursed  and  cared  for, 
but  their  chance  was  slender.  While  I 
was  there  one  of  the  little  creatures  shud- 
dered, breathed  a  tiny  sigh,  and  slipped 
out  of  a  world  that  was  too  hard  for  it. 

It  was  part  of  my  unofficial  duty  to 
visit  as  many  as  possible  of  the  private 
shelters  and  hospitals  and  work-rooms 
and  the  public  camps,  because  the  Bel- 
gian Relief  Committee  and  other  friends 
in  New  York  had  sent  me  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  use  in  helping  the 
refugees.  In  the  careful  application  of 
these  funds  I  had  the  advice  of  Mr.  Th. 
Stuart,  President  of  the  "Netherlands 
Relief  Committee  for  Belgian  and  Other 
Victims  of  War,"  and  of  Baron  F.  van 
Tuyll  van  Serooskerken,  a  great  friend  of 
mine,  whom  the  Queen  had  appointed  as 
General  Commissioner  to  oversee  all  the 
public  refugee  camps. 

Three  of  these,  Nunspeet,  Ede,  and 
Uden,  were  improvised  villages,  with 
blocks  of  long  community  houses,  sepa- 
rate dormitories  for  the  unmarried  men 
and  for  the  single  women,  a  dining-hall, 
a  chapel,  one  or  two  schoolhouses,  a  rec- 
reation hall,  a  house  of  detention  for 
refractory  persons,  one  hospital  for  gen- 
eral cases,  and  another  for  infectious  dis- 
eases. It  was  all  built  of  wood,  simple 
and  primitive,  but  as  comfortable  as 
could  be  expected  under  the  conditions. 
The  chief  danger  of  the  camps  was  idle- 
ness. In  providing  work  to  combat  this 
peril  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the 
committee  of  the  English  ''Society  of 
Friends"  were  of  great  assistance.  Each 
of  these  camps  had  accommodation  for 
about  10,000  people. 

The  fourth  camp  was  at  the  ancient 
city  of  Gouda,  famed  for  its  great  old 
church  with  stained-glass  windows  and 
for  its  excellent  cheese  and  clay  pipes. 
This  camp  was  the  earliest  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  that  I  visited.  It 
was  established  in  a  series  of  exception- 
ally large  and  fine  greenhouses,  which 
happened  to  be  empty  when  the  emer- 
gency came.  Somebody — I  think  it  was 
the  clever  Burgomaster  Yssel  de  Scheppe 
and  his  admirable  wife — had  the  cute 
idea  of  utilizing  them  for  the  refugees. 
It  seemed  a  curious  notion,  to  raise  human 
plants  under  glass.  But  it  worked  finely. 
The  houses  were  long  and  lofty;  they 
had  concrete  floors  and  broad  concrete 


platforms  where  the  ''cubicles"  for  the 
separate  families  could  easily  be  erected; 
steam  heat,  electric  light,  hot  and  cold 
water  were  already  ''laid  on";  it  was 
quite  palatial  in  its  way.  A  few  wooden 
houses,  a  laundry,  a  kitchen,  a  carpenter- 
shop  for  the  men,  and  so  on,  were  quickly 
run  up.  There  was  a  bowling-alley  and 
a  playground  and  a  schoolhouse.  The 
people  could  go  to  church  in  the  town. 
Soon  twenty-five  hundred  exiles  were  liv- 
ing in  this  queer  but  comfortable  camp. 

But  it  was  evident  that  this  refugee  life, 
even  under  the  best  conditions  that  could 
be  devised,  was  abnormal.  There  was 
not  room  in  the  industrial  life  of  Holland 
for  all  these  people  to  stay  there  perma- 
nently. Besides  they  did  not  want  to 
stay,  and  that  counts  for  something  in  hu- 
man affairs.  The  question  arose  w^hether 
it  might  not  be  wise  to  let  them  go  home. 
Not  to  send  them  home,  vou  understand. 
Tho  t  was  never  even  contemplated.  But 
simply  to  allow  them  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  at  least  in  the  regions  where 
the  fury  of  war  had  already  passed  by.  I 
suggested  to  Mr.  Stuart  that  before  you 
allow  poor  folks  to  "go  home,"  you  ought 
to  know  whether  they  have  a  "home"  to 
go  to.  So  we  took  my  motor  in  October 
and  made  a  little  tour  of  investigation  in 
Belgium. 

That  was  a  strange  and  memorable 
journey.  The  long  run  in  the  dripping 
autumn  afternoon  along  the  Antwerp 
Road,  where  the  miserable  fugitives  were 
still  trudging  in  thousands;  the  search 
for  lodgings  in  the  stricken  city,  where 
most  of  the  streets  were  silent  and  de- 
serted as  if  the  plague  had  passed  there, 
and  the  only  bustling  life  was  in  the  cen- 
tral quarter,  where  "the  field-gray  ones" 
abounded;  the  closed  shops,  the  house- 
fronts  shattered  by  shells,  the  great  ca- 
thedral standing  in  the  moonlight,  un- 
harmed as  far  as  we  could  see,  except  for 
one  shell  which  had  penetrated  the  south 
transept,  just  where  Rubens's  "Descent 
from  the  Cross"  used  to  hang  before  it 
was  carried  away  for  safety — I  shall  nexer 
forget  those  impressions. 

The  next  morning,  provided  with  per- 
mits which  the  German  Military  Com- 
mandant had  very  courteously  given  us, 
we  set  out  on  our  tour.  The  journey  be- 
came still  more  strange.  The  beautiful 
trees  of  the  suburbs  were  razed  to  the 
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ground,  the  little  villas  stood  empty, 
many  of  them  hah-ruined.  (Perhaps  one 
of  them  belonged  to  our  friend  the  land- 
scape-gardener.) We  could  see  clearly 
the  emplacements  for  the  big  German 
guns,  which  had  been  secretly  laid  long  be- 
fore the  war  began,  concealed  in  cellars  and 
beneath  innocent-looking  tennis-courts. 
The  ring-forts  surrounding  Antwerp  were 
knocked  to  pieces,  their  huge  concrete 
gateways,  their  stone  facings,  their  high 
earthworks,  all  battered  out  of  shape. 

Town  after  town  through  which  we 
passed  lay  half-destroyed  or  in  complete 
ruins.  Wavre,  Waelhem,  Termonde, 
Duffel,  Lierre,  and  many  smaller  places 
were  in  various  stages  of  destruction, 
burned  or  shattered  by  shell  fire  and  ex- 
plosives. The  heaps  of  bricks  and  stones 
encumbered  the  streets  so  that  it  was  hard 
to  pick  our  way  through.  The  smell  of 
decaying  bodies  tainted  the  air.  The 
fields  had  been  inundated  in  the  valleys; 
the  water  was  subsiding;  here  and  there 
corpses  lay  in  the  mud.  Old  trenches 
everj^where;  thousands  of  rudely  heaped 
graves,  marked  by  two  crossed  sticks; 
miles  on  miles  of  rusty  barbed-wire  de- 
fenses, with  dead  cows  or  horses  en- 
tangled in  them,  slowly  rotting,  haunted 
by  the  carrion  crows. 

Yet  there  were  some  people  in  the  coun- 
tr\'side.  Now  and  then  we  saw  a  woman 
or  an  old  man  digging  in  field  or  garden. 
We  stopped  at  the  front  yard  of  a  little 
farmhouse,  where  the  farmer's  wife  stood, 
and  asked  her  some  directions  about  the 
road.  She  gave  them  cheerfully,  though 
the  house  at  her  back  was  little  more  than 
a  mass  of  ruins. 

"Were  you  here  in  the  fighting?"  we 
asked. 

"  But  no,  messieurs,"  she  answered  with 
a  short  laugh.  "If  I  had  been  here,  I 
should  not  be  here.  I  ran  away  to  Hol- 
land and  returned  yesterday  to  my  house. 
But  how  shall  I  creep  in?"  She  pointed 
over  her  shoulder  to  the  pile  of  bricks. 
'*I  am  not  a  cat  or  a  rat." 

They  are  indomitable,  those  Flemish 
people.  At  Lierre  we  were  very  hungry 
and  searched  vainly  for  an  inn  or  a  gro- 
cery. At  last  in  one  of  the  streets  we  saw 
a  little  baker-shop.  The  upper  story  was 
riddled  and  broken.  But  the  shop  was 
untouched,  the  window-shade  half  up,  and 
underneath  we  could  see  two  loaves  of 


bread.  We  went  in.  The  bare-armed 
baker  met  us. 

" Can  you  sell  us  a  little  bread?" 

"But  certainly,  messieurs,  that  is  what 
I  am  here  for.  Not  the  window  loaves, 
however;  I  have  a  fresh  loaf,  if  you  please. 
Also  a  little  cheese,  if  you  will." 

"Were  you  here  in  the  fighting?" 

"Assuredly  not  I  It  was  impossible. 
But  I  hurried  back  after  three  days.  You 
see,  messieurs,  some  people  were  return- 
ing, and  me — /  am  the  Baker  of  Lierre J^ 

He  said  it  as  if  it  were  a  title  of  nobility. 

At  Malines  (Mechelen)  the  devastation 
appeared  perhaps  more  shocking  because 
we  had  known  the  russet  and  gray  old 
city  so  well  in  peaceful  years.  ]Many  of 
the  streets  were  impassable,  choked  with 
debris.  One  side  of  the  great  Square  was 
knocked  to  fragments.  The  huge  belfry, 
Saint  Rombaud's  Tower,  wherein  hangs 
the  famous  carillon  of  more  than  thirty 
bells,  was  battered  but  still  stood  firm. 
The  vast  cathedral  was  a  melancholv 
wreck  of  its  former  beauty  and  grandeur. 
The  roof  was  but  a  skeleton  of  bare 
rafters;  the  side  wall  pierced  with  gaping 
rents  and  holes;  the  pictured  windows 
were  all  gone;  the  sunlight  streamed  in 
everj-where  upon  the  stone  floor,  strewn 
with  an  indescribable  confusion  of  shat- 
tered glass,  fallen  beams,  fragments  of 
carved  wood,  and  broken  images  of  saints. 

A  httle  house  behind  the  Church  of 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  the  roof  and 
upper  story  of  which  had  been  pierced 
by  shells,  seemed  to  be  occupied.  We 
knocked  and  went  in.  The  man  and  his 
wife  were  in  the  sitting-room,  trying  to 
put  it  in  order.  ^luch  of  the  furniture 
was  destroyed;  the  walls  were  pitted  with 
shrapnel-scars,  but  the  cheap  ornaments 
on  the  mantel  were  unbroken.  In  the 
ceiling  was  a  big  hole,  and  in  the  floor  a 
pit  in  which  lay  the  head  and  fragments 
of  a  German  shell.  I  asked  if  I  might 
have  them.  "Certainly,"  answered  the 
man.  "We  wish  to  keep  no  souvenirs  of 
that  wicked  thing." 


I  DO  not  propose  to  describe  the  mag- 
nificent work  of  the  "Commision  for  Re- 
lief in  Belgium."  It  is  too  well  known. 
Besides  it  is  not  my  stor\^;  it  is  the  stor>' 
of  Herbert  Hoo\er,  who  made  the  idea  a 
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reality,  and  of  the  crew  of  fine  and  fearless  starving  to  death  by  the  work  of  the  C. 

young  Americans  who  worked  with  him.  R.  B.    The  men  who  were  doing  it  had  a 

England    and    France    furnished    more  chance  to  observe  the  conditions  in  those 

money   to   buy   food;     but   the   United  invaded  countries.     They  came  to   the 

States,  in  addition  to  money  and  wheat.  Legation  at  The  Hague  and  told  simply 

gave  the  organization,  the  personal  energy  what  they  knew.     We  got  the  real  story 

and  toil  and  tact,  the  assurance  of  fair  of  Miss  Cavell,  cruelly  done  to  death  by 

play  and  honest  dealing,  without  which  *' field-gray"   officers.     We  got  full   de- 

that  food  could  never  have  gotten  into  scriptions   of    the    system   of   deporting 

Belgium  or  been  distributed  only  to  the  the    civil    population — a    system    which 

civil  population.  amounted  to  enslavement,  with  a  taint 

Holland  was  the  door  through  which  of  "  white  slavery "  thrown  in.    When  the 

all  the  supplies  for  the  C.  R.  B.  had  to  Belgian  workmen  were  suddenly  called 

pass.    The  first  two  cargoes  that  went  in  from  their  homes,  herded  before  the  Ger- 

I  had   to  put   through  personally,   and  man  commandant,  and  sent  away,  they 

nearly  had  to  fight  to  do  it.    My  job  was  knew  not  whither,  to  work  for  their  op- 

to  put  the  back  of   the  United  States  pressor,  as  they  were  entrained  they  sang 

against  that  door  and  keep  it  open.     It  the    "Marseillaise."      They   knew    they 

was  not  always  easy.     I  was  obliged  to  would  be  punished  for  it,  kept  without 

make  protests,  remonstrances,  and  polite  food,  put  to  the  hardest  labor.    But  they 

suggestions  about  what  would  happen  if  sang  it.     They  knew  that  France,  and 

certain  things  were  not  done.  England  too,  were  fighting  for  them,  for 

Once  the  Germans  refused  to  give  any  their  rights,  for  their  liberty.  They  be- 
more  "safe-conduct  passes"  for  relief  lieved  that  it  would  come.  They  were 
ships  on  the  return  voyage.  Of  course,  not  conquered  yet. 
that  would  have  made  the  work  impos- 
sible. A  German  aircraft  bombed  one  of  Here  I  must  break  off  my  story  for  a 
these  ships.  I  put  the  matter  mildly  but  month.  It  has  not  been  well  told.  Words 
firmly  to  the  German  Minister.  "This  cannot  render  the  impression  of  black 
work  is  in  your  interest.  It  relieves  you  horror  that  lay  upon  us,  the  fierce  indig- 
from  the  burden  of  feeding  a  lot  of  people  nation  that  stirred  us,  during  all  those 
whom  you  would  otherwise  be  bound  to  months  while  we  were  doing  the  tasks  of 
feed.  You  want  it  to  go  on?"  "Yes,  peace  in  peaceful  Holland, 
certainly,  by  all  means."  "Well,  then,  We  were  bound  to  be  neutral  in  con- 
you  will  have  to  stop  attacking  the  C.  R.  duct.  That  was  the  condition  of  our  ser- 
B.  ships  or  else  the  work  will  have  to  stop,  vice  to  the  wounded,  the  prisoners,  the 
The  case  is  very  simple.  There  is  only  refugees,  the  sufferers,  of  both  sides.  We 
one  thing  to  do."  He  promised  to  take  lived  up  to  that  condition  at  The  Hague 
the  matter  up  with  Berlin  at  once.  In  a  without  a  single  criticism  from  anybody 
couple  of  days  the  answer  came:  "Very  — except  the  subsidized  German-Amer- 
sorry.  Regrettable  mistake.  Aviator  ican  press  in  the  United  States, 
could  not  see  markings  on  side  and  stern  But  to  be  neutral  in  thought  and  feel- 
of  ship.  Advise  large  horizontal  signs  ing — ah,  that  was  beyond  my  power.  I 
painted  on  top  deck  of  ships  visible  from  knew  that  the  predatory  Potsdam  gang 
above.    Safe-conducts  will  be  granted."  had  chosen  and  forced  the  war  in  order  to 

When  this  was  told  to  Captain  White,  a  realize  their  robber-dream  of  Pan-German- 
clever  Yankee  sea-captain  who  had  gen-  ism.  I  knew  that  they  were  pushing  it 
eral  charge  of  the  C.  R.  B.  shipping,  he  with  unheard-of  atrocity  in  Belgium  and 
laughed  considerably  and  then  said:  northern  France,  in  Poland  and  Servia 
"Why,  look-a-here,  I'll  paint  those  boats  and  Armenia.  I  knew  that  they  had  chal- 
all  over,  top,  sides,  and  bottom,  if  that'll  lenged  and  attacked  the  whole  world  of 

only  keep  the Germans  from  sinkin'  peace-loving  nations.    I  knew  that  Amer- 

'em."  ica  belonged  to  that  imperilled  world.     I 

From  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  mil-  knew  that  there  could  be  no  secure  labor 

lion  men,  women,  and  children  in  Belgium  and  no  quiet  sleep  in  any  land  so  long  as 

and   northern   France  were   saved   from  the  Potsdam  werewolf  was  at  large. 

[Dr.  van  Dyke's  third  article,  '"  Stand  Fast,  Ye  Free!"  in  the  Ncvember  number.I 
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,N  the  26th  day  of 
February,  1917, 
President  Wilson 
signed  the  bill  establishing 
a  Mount  McKinley  Nation- 
al Park  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska.  The  creation  of 
this  park,  comprising  ap- 
proximately two  thousand  two  hundred 
square  miles,  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  epoch  in  our  national  development: 
it  means  the  passing  of  our  last  frontier 
and  the  end  of  the  reckless  regime  of  the 
pioneer.  The  ''ice-box"  legend  that  has 
persisted  since  Seward's  day  has  received 
its  conge. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Mount  McKinley  was 
only  a  name.  A  handful  of  wilderness 
men  had  seen  the  great  peak  hanging, 
cloud-like,  above  vast  stretches  of  spruce 
and  tundra,  but  even  in  Alaska  its  name 
was  a  synonym  for  the  unknown  and  the 
unattainable.  The  mystery  which  sur- 
rounded it  was,  however,  the  loadstone 
that  drew  men  to  it,  with  the  result  that 
to-day  our  knowledge  of  the  big  moun- 
tain and  the  wilderness  that  guards  it  is 
practically  complete. 

From  the  mass  of  data  concerning  it 
two  facts  stand  out  clearly:  the  first  is 
that  scenically  the  Mount  IMcKinley  re- 
gion is  surpassed  by  no  other  region  on 
earth,  and  the  second  is  that  it  is  the 
finest  big-game  range  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  In  fact,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  certain  parts  of  Africa,  there  is 
probably  no  other  region  where  so  many 
big-game  animals  can  be  found  in  a  like 
area. 

The  new  park  lies  in  the  centre  of  the 
region  known  as  South  Central  Alaska, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Yukon  River,  on  the  east  by  the  Alaskan 
Boundary,  on  the  south  by  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  Beh- 
ring  Sea.  This  vast  expanse  is  bisected 
by  a  great  mountain  system  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  minor  breaks, 
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extends  northward  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  the 
Alaskan  Peninsula,  and 
thence  eastward  and  south- 
ward in  a  great  curve  to  the 
Alaskan  Boundary,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  one  thou- 
sand miles.  Of  this  system 
the  Alaskan  Range  forms  the  northern 
and  central  link.  It  is  about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  its  size 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  prominent  moun- 
tain chains  on  the  continent.  This  one 
range  is  of  greater  relief  and  extent  than 
the  European  Alps. 

These  few  facts  will  illustrate  the  tre- 
mendous difficulties  that  have  been  over- 
come by  the  men  who  have  explored 
this  wilderness.  Vast  forests  of  spruce, 
treacherous  muskegs,  savage  glacier-fed 
rivers,  impenetrable  thickets  of  alder 
where  a  day's  travel  is  measured  by 
the  power  of  axemen,  awesome  mountain 
slopes  and  fields  of  living  ice  had  to  be 
overcome  before  the  vast  solitude  became 
known. 

To-day  the  new  park  is  practically  as 
inaccessible  as  it  ever  was.  The  only  way 
of  reaching  it  from  the  seacoast  is  with 
pack-train,  dog-sled,  or  small  boat,  and 
either  of  these  methods  of  travel  necessi- 
tates a  journey  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  entailing  a  great  amount 
of  labor  and  hardship.  From  the  north 
the  approach  is  less  arduous,  but  the  dis- 
tance to  be  travelled  is  so  great  that  it  is 
almost  prohibitive. 

It  was  conditions  such  as  these  that 
bred  the  Alaskan  slogan,  ''Give  us  a  rail- 
road ! "  And  in  answer  to  that  call  the 
government  has  taken  up  the  huge  task. 
On  these  steel  rails  rests  the  future  of 
Alaska,  for  when  the  work  is  completed 
the  Blount  McKinley  National  Park  will 
be  within  a  two  weeks'  journev  of  New 
York ! 

Beginning  at  Seward,  on  a  fiord-like 
arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  the  road  will 
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cross  the  Kenai  Peninsula  through  a  land 
of  still  lakes  and  snow-capped  mountains. 
North  of  the  Kenai  it  drops  down  to  the 
sea  again,  and,  after  skirting  two  glacier- 
fed  fiords,  swings  away  through  the  great 
Susitna  Valley  toward  Fairbanks  on  the 
Tanana. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  coast  the  line  will  cross  the 
Alaskan  Range  through  a  wide  depres- 


rock  and  ice  heaves  into  the  heavens,  un- 
til, eighty  miles  from  the  future  railroad, 
it  culminates  at  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand feet  in  the  summit  of  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley. 

The  earliest  written  word  of  Mount 
McKinley  comes  from  George  Vancouver, 
who  described  it  and  its  giant  neighbor. 
Mount  Foraker,  as  ''stupendous  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow."     But  as  Van- 
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A  view  on  the  upper  Yukon. 


sion  called  Broad  Pass,  and  this  spot  is 
destined  to  be  the  Mecca  of  the  tourists 
o^^  the  world,  for  it  will  be  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  Mount  McKinley  Na- 
tional Park. 

Had  nature  planned  this  spot  for  an  en- 
trance, it  could  not  have  improved  much 
on  what  exists,  for  as  you  travel  west- 
ward from  the  pass  the  Alaskan  Range 
is  divided  into  two  parallel  walls  by  a 
valley  that  forms  a  natural  roadway  to 
Mount  McKinley.  The  altitude  of  Broad 
Pass  is  low  and  the  mountains  are  of  the 
smooth  or  eroded  type,  but  as  the  trav- 
eller moves  westward  the  range  broadens 
and  becomes  higher.  Slowly,  but  with 
infinite  majesty,  range  on  range  and  snow 
peak  on  snow  peak,  the  gigantic  mass  of 


couver  saw  the  mountain  from  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  speculate  on  how  his  linal  de- 
scription would  have  been  worded  had  he 
pushed  on  to  the  actual  base  of  the  huge 
peak.  In  fact,  no  word-picture  or  pho- 
tograph can  give  any  but  the  slightest 
impression  of  this  unique  mountain. 

While  Mount  McKinley  is  exceeded  in 
altitude  by  many  mountains,  no  other 
known  peak  on  the  globe  rises  so  high 
above  its  own  base.  The  great  peaks  of 
the  Andes  and  Himalaya  ranges  rise  from 
high  plateaus,  and  while  the  individual 
peaks  tower  a  great  distance  above  the 
sea  they  only  rise  a  comparatively  short 
distance  above  the  plateaus  that  support 
them.     Mount  McKinley,  on  the  other 
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hand,  lowers  a  clear  eighteen  thousand 
feel  al)ove  the  low  tundra  shelf  that 
sweeps  around  its  northern  base,  and  as 
most  of  its  mighty  form  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  and  ice'  it  presents  a  view 
of  impressive  grandeur  that  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  any  other  mountain  on  the 
globe. 

The  piedmont  gravel  bed  which  follows 


the  streams  are  clear,  and  their  sparkling 
waters  teem  with  grayling,  whitefish,  and 
salmon;  others  are  "glacier-gutted"  tor- 
rents of  brownish  foam  that  rise  and  fall 
with  the  pulse  of  the  sun  on  distant  ice- 
fields; but  they  all  flow  to  the  Tanana 
through  the  broad  banks  of  the  Kantish- 
r.a,  and  the  man  who  loves  the  feel  of  a 
lly-rod,  the  glimpse  of  a  drinking  moose, 


From 


pyoftssor  H.  C.  Pa7-ker. 

Tunnel  and  ice,  Mile  53,  Alaska  Northern  Railroad. 


the  northern  base  of  the  Alaskan  Range 
throughout  almost  the  entire  length  of 
the  park,  averages  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  and  as 
it  forms  a  natural  roadway  and  is  over- 
hung by  a  continuous  line  of  gigantic 
ice-clad  peaks,  the  views  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  On  the  north 
the  land  falls  away  in  a  series  of  gi- 
ant steps  into  the  haze  of  the  valley  of 
the  Kantishna,  which,  like  a  blue  sea, 
stretches  away  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
Arctic.  Northward  through  the  great 
valley  flow  the  streams  that  carry  the 
freight  of  melted  snow  from  the  mighty 
glaciers  of  the  Alaskan  Range.     Some  of 


or  the  leap  of  a  canoe  in  swift  water,  can 
there  find  his  heart's  desire. 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  scenic  side  of 
the  region  and  consider  its  economic  side. 
Day  by  day  as  the  traveller  moves  west- 
ward from  the  railroad  he  will  realize  more 
and  more  that  the  rock-ribbed  mountains 
and  ocean-like  sweeps  of  tundra  have  an 
important  function  to  perform — the  pro- 
duction of  wild  life.  On  first  sight  of 
this  vast  wilderness,  with  its  ice-capped 
peaks,  its  grinding  glaciers,  and  its  sphag- 
num-covered foot-hills  sweeping  down  to 
spruce-carpeted  valleys,  the  traveller  is 
overcome  with  its  grim  solemnity  and 
apparent  barrenness.     Then,  little  by  lit- 
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Fro7n  a pliotof^raph  hy  JielDiore  lUoiciie. 

An  "ice-fall"  on  the  southern  side  of  Mount  McKinley. 


tie,  as  he  becomes  used  to  the  ways  of  low  that  human  ears  must  become  at- 

the  wilderness,  his  eyes  will  open.     Deep  tuned  to  hear  it;    it  is  the  spring  song 

down  beneath   the   throbbing  silence  of  of   unnumbered  millions  of  ptarmigans, 

the  great  solitude  he  will  catch  an  under-  From  every  gully  and  mountainside,  from 

tone  of  primal  music  that  is  pitched  so  every  willow  thicket  and  stream  bed,  the 
406 


From  a  plu'lo'^rapJt  hy  Professor  J.  H.  Cuniz. 

Camp  of  the  1910  Parker-Browne  expedition  under  the  southern  face  of  Mount  McKinley. 
The  ijliotograph  jjives  a  fair  idea  of  the  terrific  licij^hts  aiul  i^'raiideiir  of  tlioe  avalaiiLlie-swept  clifis. 


cackling  of  the  cocks  rises  into  the  still  lows  speak  mutely  of  some  power  that  has 
air,  until  the  calls  become  blended  into  blasted  their  healthy  growth  in  the  span 
one  deep  tone  like  the  murmuring  of  a  of  a  winter.  The  traveller  will  attrib- 
vast  forest  under  the  wind.  ute  it  to  the  weight  of  winter  snows,  but 

In  the  valley  below,  acres  of  dead  wil-    Dame  Nature  well  knows  the  signs  of  the 
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rabbit  bli<z;ht,  and,  lest  her  northern  do- 
main be  denuded  of  all  vegetation,  she 
sends  a  counter  pestilence  once  in  seven 
years  that  wipes  out  tlie  rabbit  hordes 
in  their  thousands  and  allows  the  green 
things  to  grow  again. 
As    the    summer    advances    and   wild 


wall  of  green  ice.  With  his  interest 
aroused  he  watches  intently,  and  then  the 
dots  move  and  he  realizes  that  he  has  at 
last  seen  the  white  sheep — the  most  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  of  the  northern  ani- 
mals. Down  from  the  gleaming  snow- 
fields  they  come  in  sinuous  white  lines, 


1)  out  a  /ihotogfiXpli  by  Meri  La  I  'oy. 

An  Alaskan  prospector  with  a  catch  of  fish. 


flowers  begin  to  spring  from  the  snow- 
watered  hillsides  the  land  swarms  with  an 
active,  chirping,  bright-eyed  little  crea- 
ture— the  ground-squirrel  of  the  north. 
Their  burrows  dot  every  mountainside, 
and  here  and  there  great  holes  and  scars 
in  the  red  earth  show  where  a  grizzly  bear 
has  tunnelled  into  a  ground-squirrel  me- 
tropolis to  satisfy  his  vast  hunger. 

High  above  the  green  hillsides  lies  the 
region  of  rock  and  snow.  No  spot  could 
offer  less  encouragement  to  life  than  these 
bleak,  wind-swept  solitudes.  And  yet,  as 
the  traveller's  eyes  sweep  the  mountain- 
sides he  notices  many  white  dots  below  a 


crossing  fearful  scree  slopes  on  trails  that 
thousands  of  sheep  before  them  have 
worn  across  the  shifting  boulders,  gather- 
ing, like  carefully  posed  plaster  statues  on 
the  edges  of  dizzy  cliffs,  until  the  lead- 
ers halt  at  some  favorite  pasture,  and  they 
begin  to  graze  under  the  warmth  of  the 
northern  sun. 

Merging  with  the  sheep  trails  at  the 
base  of  the  range  are  other  trails  that 
lead  downward  through  the  broad  valleys 
to  the  lowlands.  They  are  century-old 
paths  that  have  been  worn  by  the  blunt 
hoofs  of  the  caribou  hordes.  As  you 
move  over  the  rolling,  lake-dotted  tun- 
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dra,  the  caribou  are  all  about  you.  If 
it  is  early  summer  you  will  see  bands 
of  sleek  cows  followed  by  their  ungainl}- 
calves,  fresh  from  their  birthplaces  in  the 

Later  they  join 


high  mountain  valleys. 


they  even  venture  across  tlie  oi)en  hills, 
miles  away  from  the  protecting  timber. 

By  this  time  the  traveller  will  have 
realized  the  tremendous  benefit  that  the 
new  park  will  confer  on  posterity  by  pro- 


From  a  pholoffvap/i  bj  I'ro/cssor  II.  C.  /VirXt ,-. 


The  Muuiit  -McKinley  caribou. 

Showing  ilie  iiiountain-cliiiibing  proclivities  of  this  species  and  the  protective  instinct  in  taking  Iier  calf  away  from  the  hannts  of 

carnit  oroiis  aniiuais. 


forces  with  the  heavy-antlered  bulls,  and 
herds  of  more  than  a  thousand  head  can 
be  seen  moving  o\-er  the  foot-hills,  with 
the  icy  peaks  of  the  great  range  hanging 
above  them. 

For  every  type  of  country,  from  the 
high  snow-bound  crags  where  the  rock- 
ptarmigan  nests  to  the  sheltered  valley 
where  the  beaver  builds  his  house.  Nature 
has  produced  some  form  of  wild  life,  and 
after  you  have  descended  from  the  sheep 
mountains  and  passed  through  the  cari- 
bou barrens  to  timber-line,  you  enter  the 
domain  of  the  world's  largest  deer — the 
giant  moose  of  Alaska.  Their  trails  criss- 
cross the  lowlands  in  every  direction,  the 
banks  of  the  streams  are  broken  down 
where  they  come  to  water,  and  secure  in 
the  vast  wilderness  that  surrounds  them 


tecting  for  all  time  the  fast-disappearing 
animals  of  that  great  land.  That  the 
park  will  perform  this  great  service  is  an 
assured  fact,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
great  numbers  of  wild  animals  that  live 
within  its  boundaries,  but  because  the 
region  is  a  natural  winter  as  well  as  a 
summer  range.  We  have  only  just  awak- 
ened with  a  feeling  of  helpless  surprise 
to  the  fact  that  our  famous  Yellowstone 
Park  is  a  poor  game  refuge  on  account 
of  its  lack  of  winter  food.  Experience 
is  teaching  us  that  more  Yellowstone  elk 
starve  to  death  in  the  winter  than  fall 
before  the  high-power  rifle. 

This  lamentable  condition  will  never 
exist  in  the  Mount  McKinley  Park,  for  it 
is  in  itself  the  fountainhead  of  the  game 
supply  of  the  vast  area  known  as  South 
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Central  Alaska.  It  is  a  natural  game 
refuge  where  game  has  always  existed  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  it  is  the  region 
toward  which  the  animals  are  retreating 
before  the  advance  of  civilization.  Should 
any  one  belittle  the  economic  importance 
of  the  game,  a  study  of  the  question  will 
teach  him  that  it  is  the  game  that  has 
made  the  development  of  Alaska  possi- 
ble. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  fuU  signifi- 
cance of  the  part  the  new  park  will  play 
in  the  future  of  our  northern  Territory,  it 
is  necessary  to  view  it  in  relation  with  the 
rest  of  that  great  land.  In  the  first  place, 
it  will  form  the  chief  attraction  in  an 
unbroken  transportation  system — within 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon  territory  and  ir- 
respective of  the  coastal  lines — of  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length. 
With  utter  trust  in  the  steamship  folders, 
the  tourist  who  has  been  to  Sitka  says: 
"I  have  seen  Alaska."  But  in  reality 
the  wonders  of  that  mighty  land  begin 
where  the  tourist  turns  back.    Southeast- 


ern Alaska   forms  the  weakest  link   in 
Alaska's  chain  of  scenic  charms. 

North  of  Icy  Strait  lies  the  Malaspina 
Glacier,  five  thousand  square  miles  of  ice 
with  a  frontage  on  the  sea  of  seventy 
miles.  Then  the  Saint  Ehas  and  Fair- 
weather  ranges  follow,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska,  with  its  unsurpassed  fiords  and 
ice-rivers.  Next  comes  the  journey  north- 
ward on  the  new  railroad — the  Kenai 
Mountains,  the  Mount  McKinley  Park, 
and  Fairbanks.  At  this  point  the  iron 
horse  has  opened  up  a  vast  subartic  area. 
The  Tanana  steamers  will  carry  the  trav- 
eller on  to  the  mighty  Yukon,  where, 
under  the  magic  of  the  midnight  sun,  the 
side-wheelers  plough  north  of  the  arctic 
circle.  Nearly  one  thousand  miles  up  the 
Yukon  are  the  canyons  and  lakes  made 
famous  by  the  Argonauts  of  '98,  while  the 
final  five-thousand-foot  drop  from  White- 
horse  Pass  to  the  Alaskan  coast  forms 
a  fitting  ending  to  what  will  soon  be 
known  as  "the  most  wonderful  journey 
in  the  world." 


Section  of  Alaska  showing  the  location  of  Mount  McKinley  National  Park. 
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GODDESS    OF    HAPPY    VALLEY 

BY    JOHN    FOX,    Jr. 
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|HE  professor  stood  at  the 
^vindo^v  of  his  study  wait- 
ing for  Her  to  come  home. 
The  \Yind  outside  was  high 
and  whipped  her  skirts 
close  to  her  magnificent 
body  as,  breasting  it  unconcernedly,  she 
came  with  a  long,  slow  stride  around  a 
corner  down  the  street.  Now,  as  always 
whenever  he  saw  her  move,  he  thought  of 
the  line  in  Virgil,  for  even  in  her  walk 
she  showed  the  goddess.  And  Juno  was 
her  name. 

He  met  her  at  the  door  and  he  did  not 
have  to  stoop  to  kiss  her.  "What  is  it, 
dear?"  he  said  quickly,  for  deep  in  her 
eyes,  which  looked  level  with  his,  he  saw 
trouble. 

She  handed  him  a  letter  and  walked  to 
the  window,  looking  out  at  the  gathering 
storm.  The  letter  was  from  her  home 
away  down  in  the  Kentucky  hills — from 
the  mission  teacher  in  Happy  Valley. 

There  was  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  down 
there.  It  was  spreading  through  the 
school  and  through  the  hills.  They  were 
without  nurses  or  doctors,  .and  they 
needed  help. 

"Too  bad,  too  bad,"  he  murmured, 
and  he  turned  anxiously. 

"I  must  go,"  she  said,  with  a  catch  in 
her  breath.  "One  cabin  is  built  above 
another  all  the  way  up  the  creeks  dowTi 
there.  The  springs  are  by  the  stream. 
High  water  floods  all  of  them,  and  the  in- 
fection goes  with  the  tide.  And  the  poor 
things  don't  know — they  don't  know. 
Oh,  I  must  go!" 

For  a  moment  he  was  silent,  and  then 
he  got  up  and  put  his  arms  about  her. 
He  was  smiling. 


*'Then  I'll  go  with  you."  She  wheeled 
quickly. 

"No,  no,  no  I  You  can't  leave  your 
work,  and — remember  ! " 

He  did  remember  how  useless  it  had 
been  to  argue  with  her,  and  he  knew  it 
was  useless  now.  Moreover,  if  she  was 
going  at  all,  it  was  like  her  to  go  at  once 
— like  her  to  go  up-stairs  at  once  to  her 
packing  and  leave  him  in  the  darkened 
study  alone. 

They  had  been  married  two  years. 
He  had  seen  her  first  entering  his  own 
classroom,  and  straightway  that  Latin 
line  took  permanent  quarters  in  his  brain, 
so  that  he  was  almost  startled  when  he 
learned  her  Olympic  name.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  found  himself  irresistibly 
drawn  to  her  big,  serious  eyes  that  never 
wandered  in  a  moment's  inattention, 
found  himself  expounding  directly  to  her 
— a  fact  already  discovered  by  every  girl 
in  the  classroom  except  Juno  herself; 
and  she  never  did  discover,  for  no  one  was 
intimate  enough  to  tell  her  seriously,  and 
there  was  that  about  her  that  forbade  the 
telling  in  badinage.  With  all  secrecy, 
and  shyly  almost,  he  set  about  to  learn 
what  he  could  about  her,  and  that  was 
little  indeed. 

She  came  from  the  mountains  of  Ken- 
tucky, she  had  won  a  scholarship  in  the 
bluegrass  region  of  the  same  State,  had 
come  North,  and  was  living  with  painful 
economy  working  her  way  through  col- 
lege, he  heard,  as  a  waitress  in  the  dining- 
hall.  He  was  rather  shocked  to  hear  of 
one  incident.  The  girl  who  was  the  head 
of  all  athletics  in  college  had  once  ad- 
dressed rather  sharp  words  to  Juno,  who 
had  been  persuaded  to  try  for  the  basket- 
ball team.  The  mountain  girl  did  not 
respond  in  kind.     Instead,  her  big  eyes 
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narrowed  to  volcanic  slits,  she  caught 
the  champion  shot-putter  by  the  shoul- 
ders, shook  her  until  her  hair  came  down, 
and  then,  with  fists  doubled,  had  stood 
waiting  for  more  trouble. 

When  the  term  closed  the  professor 
stayed  on  to  finish  some  experiments  he 
had  on  hand,  and  at  dinner  in  his  board- 
ing-house the  next  night  he  nearly  over- 
turned his  soup-plate,  for  it  was  the 
goddess  who  had  placed  it  before  him. 
She  was  there  for  the  summer — not  hav- 
ing money  to  go  home — as  a  general 
helper  in  the  household  and  living  under 
the  same  roof.  She  too  was  going  on 
with  her  studies,  and  he  offered  to  help 
her. 

He  found  her  a  source  of  puzzling  sur- 
prises. While  she  w^as  from  the  South, 
she  was  not  Southern  in  speech,  senti- 
ments, ideas,  or  ideals.  Her  voice  was 
not  Southern  and,  while  she  elided  final 
consonants,  her  intonation  was  not  of  the 
South.  Indeed,  she  would  startle  him 
every  now  and  then  by  dropping  some 
archaic  v/ord  or  old  form  of  expression 
that  made  him  think  of  Chaucer.  Her 
feeling  toward  the  negro  w^as  precisely 
what  his  was,  and  once  when  he  halted 
in  some  stricture  on  the  Confederacy  and 
started  to  apologize  she  laughed. 

''All  my  folks,"  she  said,  ''fit  fer  the 
Union — as  we  say  down  there,"  she  added 
with  a  smile. 

So  that  gradually  he  began  to  realize 
that  the  Appalachian  Range,  while  being 
parts  of  the  Southern  States,  was  not  of 
them  at  all,  but  w^as  a  region  stci  generis, 
and  that  its  inhabitants  were  the  only 
Americans  who  had  never  swerved  in 
fealty  to  the  flag. 

By  midsummer  it  was  all  over  with 
him,  and  he  shocked  his  ov/n  reticent  soul 
by  blurting  out  one  day:  "I  want  you  to 
marry  me."  The  w^ords  had  been  shot 
from  him  by  some  inner  dynamic  force, 
and  at  the  moment  he  would  have  given 
anything  he  had  could  he  have  taken 
them  back.  He  waited  in  terror,  and 
very  frankly  and  proudly  she  lifted  her 
heavy  lashes,  looked  straight  into  his  eyes, 
and  firmly  said: 

"No!" 

He  went  away  then,  but  his  relief  was 
not  what  he  thought  it  would  be.  He 
could  not  forget  that  her  mouth  quivered 
Vol.  LXII.— 43 


slightly,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  a 
faint  weakening  in  the  depths  of  her  eyes 
when  he  told  her  good-by.  He  could 
climb  no  mountain  that  he  did  not  see  her 
striding  as  from  Olympus  down  it.  He 
walked  by  no  seashore  that  he  did  not  see 
her  rising  from  the  waves,  and  again  he 
went  to  her,  and  again  he  asked.  And 
this  time,  just  as  frankly  and  proudly,  she 
looked  him  in  the  eyes  and  said: 

"Yes — on  one  condition." 

"Name  it." 

''That  you  don't  go  to  my  home  and 
my  people  for  five  years."     He  laughed. 

"\Vhy,  you  big,  beautiful,  silly  young 
person,  I  know  mountains  and  moun- 
taineers." 

"Yes — of  Europe — but  not  mine." 

"Very  well,"  he  said  and,  not  knowing 
w^omen,  he  asked: 

"Why  didn't  you  say  'yes'  the  first 
time?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said. 


II 


She  had  lifted  her  voice  first,  one 
spring  dawn,  in  a  log  cabin  that  clung  to 
the  steep  bank  of  Clover  Fork,  and  her 
wail  rose  •  above  the  rush  of  its  high 
waters — above  the  song  of  a  wood-thrush 
in  the  top  of  a  poplar  high  above  her. 
Somewhere  her  mother  had  heard  the 
word  Juno,  and  the  mere  sound  of  the 
word  appealed  to  her  starved  sense  of 
beauty  as  did  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
flowers  she  planted  in  her  tiny  yard.  So 
the  mother  gave  the  child  that  name  and, 
like  the  name,  the  child  grew  up,  tall, 
slow,  and  majestic  of  movement,  singu- 
larly gentle  and  quiet,  except  when 
aroused,  and  then  her  wrath  and  her 
might  were  primeval. 

St.  Hilda,  the  mission  teacher,  was  the 
first  from  the  outside  world  to  be  drawn 
to  her.  She  had  stopped  in  at  the  cabin 
on  Clover  one  day  to  find  the  mother  of 
the  family  ill  in  bed,  and  twelve-year-old 
Juno  acting  as  cook  and  mother  for  a 
brood  of  ten.  A  few  months  later  she 
persuaded  the  father  to  let  the  girl  come 
down  to  her  school,  and  in  the  succeeding 
years  she  became  St.  Hilda's  right  hand, 
and  the  mainstay  in  the  supervision  of 
the  kitchen,  housework,  and  laundry,  and 
even    in    the   management   of   the   mis- 
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sion's  farm.  No  one  had  the  subtle  un- 
derstanding of  St.  Hilda's  charges  as  had 
Juno — no  one  could  handle  them  quite  so 
well.  So  that  it  was  with  real  grief  and 
great  personal  loss  that  St.  Hilda  opened 
the  way  for  Juno  to  go  to  school  in  the 
Bluegrass.  And  now,  one  sunset  in  mid- 
May,  she  was  back  at  the  mission  in 
Happy  Valley,  and  the  two  were  in  each 
other's  arms. 

Happy  Valley  it  was  no  longer,  for 
throughout  it  the  plague  had  spread  fear 
or  sickness  or  death  in  every  little  home. 
St.  Hilda  had  gathered  her  own  little 
sufferers  in  tents  collected  from  a  rail- 
way camp  over  the  mountains,  a  survey- 
ing party,  and  from  the  Bluegrass.  A 
volunteer  doctor  had  come  from  the 
''settlements,"  and  two  nurses,  and  so 
Juno  took  to  the  outside  work  up  and 
down  the  river,  up  every  little  creek,  and 
out  in  the  hills.  All  day  and  far  into  the 
night  she  was  gone.  Sometimes  she  did 
not  for  days  come  back  to  the  mission. 
Her  face  grew  w^hite  and  drawn,  and  her 
cheeks  hollow  from  poor  food,  meagre 
snatches  of  sleep,  and  untiring  work. 
The  doctor  warned  her,  St.  Hilda  warned 
her,  she  got  anxious  warning  letters  from 
her  husband,  but  on  she  went.  And  the 
inevitable  happened. 

One  hot  midday,  as  she  watched  by  the 
bedside  of  a  little  patient,  with  a  branch 
of  maple  in  her  hand  to  keep  the  flies 
away,  she  drowsed,  and  one  of  the 
wretched  little  insects  lighted  on  her  moist 
red  hps.  Soon  thereafter  the  "walking 
typhoid"  caught  her  as  she  was  striding 
past  Lum  Chapman's  blacksmith-shop. 
Instinctively  she  kept  on  toward  home 
and  reached  there  raving:  "Don't  let 
him  come — don't  let  him  come!"  And 
when  the  news  got  about  the  heart  of 
Happy  Valley  almost  bled. 

Only  St.  Hilda  guessed  what  the  mut- 
terings  of  the  sick  girl  meant,  but  she  did 
not  heed  them,  and  the  professor  from 
New  England  soon  crossed  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
For  the  first  time  he  fell  under  the  spell 
of  the  Southern  hills — graceful,  gracious 
big  hills,  real  mountains,  densely  wooded 
like  thickets  to  their  very  tops — so  dense- 
ly wooded,  indeed,  that  they  seemed 
overspread  with  a  great  shaggy  green 
rug  that  swept  on  and  on  over  the  folds 


of  the  hills  as  though  billowed  up  by  a 
mighty  wind  beneath.  And  the  lights, 
the  mists,  the  drifting  cloud  shadows ! 
Why  had  Juno  not  wanted  him  to  see 
them?  And  when  he  took  to  horseback 
and  mounted  through  that  billowing  rug, 
through  ferns  stirrup-high,  with  flowers 
innumerable  nodding  on  either  side  of 
the  trail  and  the  air  of  the  first  dawn  in 
his  nostrils — mounted  to  the  top  of  the 
Big  Black,  rode  for  miles  along  its  gently 
waving  summit,  and  saw  at  every  turn 
of  the  path  the  majestic  supernal  beauty 
of  the  mighty  green  waves  that  swept  on 
and  on  before  him,  in  wonder  he  kept 
asking  himself: 

"Why— why?" 

He  had  not  come  into  contact  yet  with 
the  humanity  in  those  hills.  The  log 
cabins  he  had  seen  from  the  train — 
clinging  to  the  hillsides,  nestling  in  little 
coves  amid  apple-trees,  or  close  to  the 
banks  of  rushing  little  creeks — had  struck 
him  as  most  picturesque  and  charming, 
and  an  occasional  old  mill,  with  its  big 
waterwheel,  boxed-in,  grass-hung  mill- 
race  half  hidden  by  weeping  willows,  had 
given  him  sheer  delight;  but  now  he  was 
meeting  the  people  in  the  road  and 
could  see  them  close  at  hand  in  doorway 
and  porches  of  the  wretched  little  houses 
that  he  passed.  How  mean,  meagre, 
narrow,  and  poverty-stricken  must  be 
their  lives ! 

At  one  cabin  he  had  to  stop  for  mid- 
day dinner,  for  the  word  "lunch,"  he 
found,  was  unknown.  A  slatternly 
woman  with  scraggling  black  hair,  and 
with  three  dirty  children  clinging  to  her 
dirty  apron,  "reckoned  she  mought  git 
him  a  bite,"  and  disappeared.  Flies 
swarmed  over  him  when  he  sat  in  the 
porch.  The  rancid  smell  of  bedding 
struck  his  sensitive  nostrils  from  within. 
He  heard  the  loud  squawking  of  a  chicken 
cease  suddenly,  and  his  hunger-gnawed 
stomach  almost  turned  when  he  sud- 
denly realized  just  what  it  meant.  When 
called  within,  it  was  dirt  and  flies,  flies 
and  dirt,  everywhere.  He  sat  in  a  chair 
with  a  smooth-worn  cane  bottom  so  low 
that  his  chin  was  just  above  the  table. 
The  table-cover  was  of  greasy  oilcloth. 
His  tumbler  was  cloudy,  unclean,  and  the 
milk  was  thin  and  sour.  Thick  slices  of 
fat  bacon  swam  in  a  dish  of  grease,  blood 
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was  perceptible  in  the  joints  of  the 
freshly  killed,  half-cooked  chicken,  and 
the  flies  swarmed. 

As  he  rode  away  he  began  to  get  a 
glimmer  of  light.  Perhaps  Juno — his 
Juno — had  once  hved  like  that;  perhaps 
her  people  did  yet. 

There  was  another  mountain  to  climb, 
and  a  stranger  who  was  going  his  way 
offered  to  act  as  guide.  The  stranger 
was  a  Kentuckian,  he  said,  from  the  blue- 
grass  region,  and  he  was  buying  timber 
through  the  hills.  He  volunteered  this, 
but  the  New  England  man  made  no  self- 
revealment.     Instead  he  burst  out: 

^'How  do  these  people  Hve  this  way?" 

"They  have  to — they're  pretty  poor." 

*'They  don't  have  to  keep — dirty." 

**  They've  got  used  to  it,  and  so  would 
you  if  your  folks  had  been  living  out  in 
this  wilderness  for  a  hundred  years." 

From  a  yard  that  they  passed  a  boy 
with  a  vacant  face  and  retreating  fore- 
head dropped  his  axe  to  stare  at  them. 

''That's  the  second  one  I've  seen," 
said  the  professor. 

"Yes,  idiots  are  not  unusual  in  these 
mountains — inbreeding !" 

"Do  they  still  have  moonshining  and 
feuds  and  all  that  yet?" 

"Plenty  of  moonshining.  The  feuds 
are  all  over  practically,  though  I  did  hear 
that  the  big  feud  over  the  mountain  was 
likely  to  be  stirred  up  again — the  old 
Camp  and  Adkin  feud."  A  question 
came  faintly  from  behind: 

"Do  you  know  any  of  the  Camps?" 

"Used  to  know  old  Red  King  Camp, 
the  leader.  He's  in  the  penitentiary  now 
for  killing  a  man.  What's  the  matter?" 
He  turned  in  his  saddle,  but  ^  the  New 
Englander  had  recovered  himself. 

"Nothing — nothing.  It  seems  awful 
to  a  Northern  man." 

The  stranger  thought  he  had  heard  a 
groan  behind  him,  and  he  had — King 
Camp  was  the  name  of  the  Northern 
man's  father-in-law.  Ah,  he  was  begin- 
ning to  understand;  but  why  did  Juno 
not  want  him  to  come  for  five  years? 

"Is — is  Red  King  Camp — how  long 
was  his  sentence?" 

"Let's  see — he's  been  in  two  years,  and 
I  heard  he  had  three  years  more.  Yes,  I 
remember — he  got  five  years." 

Once  more  the  bluegrass  man  thought 


he  heard  a  groan,  but  the  other  was  only 
clearing  his  throat.  The  New  Englander 
asked  no  more  questions,  and  about  two 
hours  by  sun  they  rode  over  a  ridge  and 
down  to  the  bed  of  Clover  Fork. 

"  Well,  stranger,  we  part  here.  You  go 
up  to  the  head  of  the  creek,  and  any- 
body'U  tell  you  where  Red  King  lives. 
There's  plenty  of  moonshining  up  that 
way,  and  if  anybody  asks  your  name  and 
your  business — tell  'em  quick.  They 
won't  bother  you.  And  if  I  \vere  you  I 
wouldn't  criticise  these  people  to  anybody. 
They're  morbidly  sensitive,  and  you 
never  know  when  you  are  giving  mortal 
offense.  And,  by  the  way,  most  offenses 
are  mortal  in  these  hills." 

"Thank  vou.  Good-by — and  thank 
you." 

Everj^body  knew  where  old  King  Camp 
lived — "Fust  house  a  leetle  way  down 
t'other  side  o'  the  mountain  from  the 
head  of  Clover."  And  nobody  asked  him 
his  name  or  his  business.  Near  dusk 
he  was  at  the  head  of  Little  Clover  and 
looking  down  on  Happy  Valley.  The 
rimming  mountains  were  close  overhung 
with  motionless  wet  clouds.  Above  and 
through  them  lightning  flashed  and  thun- 
der cracked  and  boomed  like  encircling 
artillery  around  the  horizon.  The  wind 
came  with  the  rush  of  mighty  wings,  and 
blackness  dropped  like  a  curtain.  By  one 
flash  of  lightning  he  saw  a  great  field  of 
corn,  by  another  a  big,  comfortable  barn, 
a  garden,  a  trim  picket-fence,  a  yard  full 
of  flowers,  and  a  log  house  the  like  of 
which  he  had  not  seen  in  the  hills — and  a 
new  light  came — Juno's  work  I  A  tor- 
rent of  rain  swept  after  him  as  he  stepped 
upon  the  porch  and  knocked  on  the  door. 
A  moment  later  he  was  looking  at  the 
kindest  and  most  motherly  face  and  into 
the  kindest  eyes  he  had  ever  seen. 

"I'm  Juno's  husband,"  he  said  simply. 
For  a  moment  she  blinked  up  at  him  be- 
wilderedly  through  brass-rimmed  spec- 
tacles, and  then  she  put  her  arms  around 
him  and  bent  back  to  look  up  at  him 
again.  Then,  still  without  a  word,  she 
led  him  on  tiptoe  to  an  open  door  and 
pointed. 

"She's  in  thar."  And  there  she  lay — 
his  Juno — thin,  white,  unconscious,  her 
beauty  spiritualized,  glorified.  He  sat 
simply  looking  at  her — how  long  he  did 
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not  know — until  he  felt  a  gentle  touch  on 
his  shoulder.  It  was  Juno's  mother 
beckoning  him  to  supper. 

Going  out  he  saw  Juno's  hand  in  every- 
thing, the  hand-woven  rag  carpet,  the 
curtains  at  the  windows,  the  andirons  at 
the  log  fire — for  summer  nights  in  those 
hills  are  always  cool — saw  it  in  the 
kitchen,  the  table-cloth,  napkins,  even 
though  they  were  in  rings,  the  dishes,  the 
food,  the  neatness  in  everything.  He 
could  see  the  likeness  of  Juno  to  the 
gentle- voiced  old  woman  who  would  talk 
of  nothing  but  her  daughter.  In  a  mo- 
ment she  was  calling  him  ''Jim,"  and  few 
others  than  his  dead  mother  had  ever 
called  him  that.  And  when  at  bedtime 
she  said,  ''Don't  let  her  die,  Jim,"  he 
leaned  down  and  kissed  her — something 
her  own  sons  when  grown  up  had  never 
done. 

"No,  mother,"  he  said,  and  the  word 
did  not  come  hard. 


Ill 


Juno  had  been  unconscious  since  the 
day  she  was  stricken.  Her  mutterings 
had  been  disjointed  and  unintelligible, 
but  that  night,  while  Mother  Camp  and 
the  New  Englander  sat  at  her  bedside, 
she  said  again: 

"Don't  let  him  come." 

"She  ain't  said  that  for  three  days 
now,"  said  Mother  Camp.  "Whut  d' 
you  s'pose  she  means?"  The  husband 
shook  his  head. 

Next  morning  the  nurse  for  whom  St. 
Hilda  had  sent  arrived  from  the  Blue- 
grass,  and  the  New  Englander  started 
down  Little  Clover  to  the  settlement 
school  to  consult  the  doctor  and  see  St. 
Hilda.  It  was  a  brilliant,  drenched  June 
day,  and  never,  he  believed,  had  his  eyes 
rested  on  such  a  glory  of  green  and 
gold.  Already  he  had  been  heralded  in 
the  swift  way  common  in  the  hills,  and 
all  who  saw  him  coming  knew  who  he 
was.  He  was  Juno's  man,  and  the  peo- 
ple straightway  called  him — Jim.  When 
he  stood  on  St.  Hilda's  porch  her  words 
and  her  drawn,  anxious  face  went  straight 
to  his  heart.  There  was  nobody  like 
Juno,  and  without  Juno  she  did  not  know 
how  she  could  get  along.  Her  own  little 
sufferers  were  in   tents  about  her,   and 


there  was  only  one  nurse  for  them.  Juno, 
said  the  doctor,  might  be  unconscious  for 
a  long  time,  and  her  nurse  must  be  with 
her  night  and  day:  so  who  would  take 
Juno's  place  throughout  the  hills  she  did 
not  know.  At  once  the  New  Englander, 
who  knew  a  good  deal  about  medicine 
and  something  of  typhoid,  found  himself 
offering  to  do  all  he  could.  Then  and 
there  the  mission  teacher  gave  him  a  list 
of  patients,  and  then  and  there,  with  a 
thermometer  in  his  pocket  and  a  medicine 
case  in  his  hand,  he  started  on  his  first 
round.  The  people  were  very  shy  with 
him  at  first.  In  a  few  days  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Doctor  Jim,  and  soon  he  was 
plain  "Doc"  to  all.  By  every  mouth 
that  opened  he  found  Juno's  name 
blessed,  and  many  were  the  tales  of  what 
she  had  done.  She  had  saved  wild  Jay 
Dawn's  little  girl,  and  Lum  Chapman's 
first-born.  She  had  brought  old  Aunt 
Sis  Stidham  back  from  the  shadow  of  the 
grave,  and  had  turned  that  tart,  irrev- 
erent old  person's  erring  feet  back  into 
the  way  of  the  Lord.  Night  and  day,  and 
through  wind  and  storm,  she  had  trav- 
elled the  hills,  healing  the  sick  and  laying 
out  and  helping  to  bury  the  dead.  Ap- 
parently there  was  not  a  man,  woman, 
or  child  in  Happy  Valley  who  did  not 
love  her  or  have  some  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful, and  when  in  the  open-air  meeting- 
house Parson  Small  told  of  her  work  and 
prayed  that  her  life  be  spared  there  were 
fervent  "Amens,"  or  tears  and  sobs,  from 
all.  Doctor  Jim  soon  found  himself 
getting  deeply  interested  in  the  people, 
and  when  he  contrasted  the  lives  of  those 
whom  the  influence  of  the  mission  school 
had  not^et  reached  with  the  folks  in 
Happy  Valley  he  began  to  realize  the 
amazing  good  that  St.  Hilda  was  doing 
in  the  hills.  What  a  place  he  was  earn- 
ing for  himself  he  was  yet  to  learn,  but 
through  some  mystification  an  inkling 
came.  To  be  sure,  everybody  spoke  to 
him  as  though  he  were  a  fixture  in  the 
land.  He  could  pass  no  door  that  some- 
body did  not  ask  him  to  come  in  and  rest 
a  spell,  or  stay  all  night.  He  never  wefit 
by  the  mill  that  Aunt  Jane  did  not  have 
a  glass  of  buttermilk  for  him  and  Uncle 
Jerry  did  not  try  to  entice  him  in  for  a 
talk.  Several  times  the  little  Judge  of 
Happy  Valley  had  ridden  down  to  ask 
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after  Juno  and  to  talk  with  him.  Pleas- 
ant Trouble  waved  his  crutch  from  a  hill- 
side and  shouted  himself  at  Doctor  Jim's 
disposal  for  any  purpose  whatever.  But 
one  sunset  he  had  stopped  at  Lum  Chap- 
man's blacksmith-shop  just  as  a  big, 
black-haired  fellow,  with  a  pistol  buckled 
around  him,  was  reeling  away.  The  men 
greeted  him  rather  solemnly,  and  he  felt 
that  they  wanted  to  say  something  to 
him,  but  no  one  spoke.  He  saw  Jay 
Dawn  nod  curtly  to  Pleasant  Trouble, 
who  got  briskly  up  and  walked  up  the 
road  with  him  until  they  were  in  sight  of 
Juno's  home.  For  three  days  thereafter 
Pleasant  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  shop 
and  walked  the  same  space  with  him. 
The  next  day  Jay  Dawn  spoke  with  some 
embarrassment  to  him: 

''Have  you  got  a  gun?" 

"No."     Jay  handed  forth  one. 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Doctor  Jim. 

"Go  on!"  said  Jay  shortly;  "I  got 
another  un." 

"But  why  do  I  need  a  gun?"  Jay 
was  distinctly  embarrassed. 

"Well,"  he  drawled,  "thar's  some 
purty  bad  fellers  'bout  hyeh,  an'  when 
they  gits  drunk  they  might  do  somethin'. 
Now  that  Jerry  Lipps  you  seed  hyeh 
t'other  day  a-staggerin'  off  drunk — he's 
bad.  An'  you  do  a  heap  o'  travellin' 
alone.  This  ain't  fer  you  to  kill  nobody 
but  jus'  kind  o'  to  pertect  yerself." 

"All  right,"  laughed  Doctor  Jim.  "I 
couldn't  hit  a  barn — "  but  to  humor  Jay 
he  took  the  weapon,  and  this  time  Pleas- 
ant Trouble  did  not  walk  home  with  him. 

Later  he  mentioned  the  matter  to  St. 
Hilda,  who  looked  very  grave. 

"  Yes,  Jerry  Lipps  is  a  bad  man.  He's 
just  out  of  the  penitentiary.  Pleasant 
walked  home  with  you  to  protect  you 
from  him.  They  won't  let  him  do  any- 
thing to  you  openly.  And  Jay  gave  you 
that  gun  in  case  he  should  attack  you 
when  nobody  was  around." 

"But  what  has  the  fellow  got  against 
me?"     The  teacher  hesitated. 

"Well,  Jerry  used  to  be  in  love  with 
Juno,  but  she  would  never  have  anything 
to  do  with  him  and  he  never  would  let 
her  have  anything  to  do  with  anybody 
else.  He  shot  one  boy,  and  shot  at  an- 
other, and  he  has  always  sworn  that  he 
would  kill  the  man  she  married." 


"Nonsense!"  he  said,  but  going  home 
that  night  Doctor  Jim  carried  the  gun 
where  he  could  get  at  it  quickly. 

"My  God!"  he  muttered  with  grim 
humor;  "no  wonder  Juno  didn't  want  me 
to  come." 

It  was  only  a  few  days  later  that  Doc- 
tor Jim  came  out  of  Lum  Chapman's 
house  and  paused  in  the  path  looking  up 
Wolf  Run.  Jerry  Lipps's  sister  lived  half 
a  mile  above  and  he  had  just  heard  that 
her  little  daughter  was  down  with  the 
fever.  Jerry  might  be  staying  with  the 
sister,  but  Doctor  Jim's  duty  was  now  up 
there  and,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  he  had 
had,  he  did  not  hesitate.  The  woman 
stared  when  he  told  who  he  was  and  w^hy 
he  had  come,  but  she  nodded  and  pointed 
to  the  bed  where  the  child  lay.  He  put 
his  pistol  on  the  bed,  thrust  a  thermom- 
eter into  the  little  girl's  mouth  and  began 
taking  her  pulse.  A  hand  swept  the 
pistol  from  the  bed  and,  when  he  turned 
around,  about  all  he  could  think  was: 

"How  extraordinary!"  Jerry,  red 
with  rage  and  drink,  was  at  the  kitchen- 
door  fumbling  at  the  butt  of  his  pistol, 
while  his  sister  had  Doctor  Jim's  gun  lev- 
elled at  her  brother's  heart. 

"You  can't  tech  him,"  she  said  coolly, 
"an'  if  you  pull  that  gun  out  an  inch 
furder  I'll  kill  ye  as  shore  as  thar's  a  God 
in  heaven."  And  at  that  moment  the 
door  opened  and  Pleasant  Trouble  swung 
in  on  his  crutch  and  grinned.  Doctor  Jim 
then  heard  the  tongue-lashing  of  his  life. 
The  woman's  volubility  was  like  a  mill- 
race,  and  her  command  of  vitriolic  epi- 
thets was  beyond  his  ken.  She  recited 
what  Juno  had  done.  Doctor  Jim  was 
doing,  the  things  Jerry  had  done  and  left 
•undone,  and  wound  up: 

"You  never  was  wuth  Juno's  little 
finger,  an'  you  ain't  wuth  his  little  finger- 
nail now.  Take  his  gun.  Pleas.  Take 
him  to  the  State  line,  an'  don't  you  boys 
let  him  come  back  agin  until  he's 
stopped  drinkin',  got  a  suit  o'  clothes, 
an'  a  job." 

"Why,  Mandy,"  said  Pleasant,  "hit's 
kind  o'  funny,  but  Lum  an'  Jay  an'  me 
fixed  hit  up  about  an  hour  ago  that  we 
aimed  to  do  that  very  thing.  I  seed  Doc 
a-comin'  up  hyeh,  an'  was  afeard  I 
mought  be  too  late:  but  if  I'd  'a'  knowed 
you  was  hyeh  I  wouldn't  'a'  worried." 
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Again  Doctor  Jim  was  thinking,  "How 
extraordinary!"  but  this  time  how  ex- 
traordinary it  was  that  the  man  really 
meant  to  shoot  him.  Somehow  he  began 
to  understand. 

Still  grinning,  Pleasant  Trouble  had 
swung  across  the  room,  whipped  Jerry's 
pistol  from  the  holster,  and  with  it  mo- 
tioned the  owner  toward  the  door.  Then 
Doctor  Jim  rose.  "Hold  on!"  he  said, 
and  he  took  the  pistol  from  the  woman's 
hands,  strode  straight  up  to  Jerry  and 
smiled.  Now  from  the  top  of  Virginia 
down  through  seven  Southern  States  to 
Georgia  there  are  some  three  million 
mountaineers,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  among 
them  all  any  other  three  pairs  of  ears 
ever  heard  such  words  as  Professor 
James  Blagden  of  New  England  spoke 
now: 

"Jerry,  I  don't  blame  you  for  having 
loved  Juno,  or  for  loving  her  now.  I 
wouldn't  blame  anybody.  I  even  under- 
stand now  why  you  wanted  to  kill  me,  but 
that  would  have  been — silly.  Give  him 
back  his  gun.  Pleasant,"  he  added  still 
smiling,  "and  give  this  one  back  to  Jay." 
He  reached  in  his  pocket,  pulled  forth 
two  cigars  and  handed  one  to  each. 
"Now  you  two  sit  down  and  smoke,  and 
in  a  moment  I'll  go  along  with  you,  and 
we'll  help  Jerry  get  a  job."  And  there- 
upon Doctor  Jim  turned  around  to  his 
little  patient.  Dazed  and  a  bit  hypno- 
tized, Jerry  took  the  cigar  and  thrust  his 
pistol  into  his  holster. 

"I'll  be  gittin'  along,"  he  said  sullenly, 
and  made  for  the  door.  Pleasant  fol- 
lowed him.  At  the  road  Jerry  turned  one 
way  and  Pleasant  the  other: 

"You  heered  whut  Mandy  and  me 
said,"  drawled  Pleasant.  "If  you  poke 
yore  nose  over  the  line  'bout  three  of  us 
will  shoot  you  on  sight.  We'd  do  it  fer 
Juno,  an'  if  she  ain't  alive  we'll  do  it  fer 
Doctor  Jim." 

"I  was  a-goin'  over  thar  anyways," 
said  Jerry,  "an'  I'll  come  back  when  I 
please.  You  one-legged  limb  o'  Satan — 
you  go  plum'" — Pleasant's  eyes  began  to 
glitter — "back  to  him." 

Pleasant  laughed,  and  as  they  walked 
their  separate  ways  the  same  question 
was  in  the  minds  of  both: 

"Now  whut  the  hell  did  he  mean  by 
'silly'?" 


IV 


Only  the  next  morning  a  happy  day 
dawned.  Old  King  Camp  came  home 
with  his  sons — two  stalwart  boys  and  a 
giant  father.  Doctor  Jim  looked  long  at 
old  King's  hair,  which  was  bushy  and  jet- 
black.  He  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could 
and  then  he  asked: 

"Why  do  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain  call  you  Red  King  Camp? " 
he  asked. 

"They  don't — not  more'n  once,"  was 
the  grim  answer.  "  I'm  Black  King  Camp. 
Red's  my  cousin,  but  I  don't  claim  him." 

One  load  was  off  Doctor  Jim's  heart. 
His  father-in-law  was  like  his  name  in 
many  ways,  and  Doctor  Jim  liked  him 
straightway  and  Black  King  liked  Doctor 
Jim.     Old  King  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  see  why  Juno  didn't  bring  you 
down  here  long  ago,"  he  said,  and  Doctor 
Jim  did  not  try  to  explain — he  couldn't. 
It  must  have  been  fear  of  Jerry — and  he 
believed  that  Jerry,  too,  was  now  out  of 
the  way. 

About  noon  Juno  came  back  for  the 
first  time  from  another  world.  She  did 
not  open  her  eyes,  but  she  heard  voices 
and  knew  what  they  were  saying.  Her 
mother  was  talking  in  the  next  room  to 
somebody  whom  she  called  Jim.  Who 
could  Jim  be?  And  then  she  heard  the 
man's  voice.  Her  eyes  opened  slowly  on 
the  nurse,  her  lips  moved,  but  before  she 
could  frame  the  question  her  heart 
throbbed  so  that  she  went  back  into  un- 
consciousness again.  But  the  nurse  saw 
and  told,  and  when  Juno  came  back  again 
she  saw  her  husband  and  smiled  without 
surprise  or  fright. 

"I  dreamed  you  were  here,"  she  whis- 
pered, "and  I'm  dreaming  right  now  that 
you  are  here.  Why,  I  see  you."  Gently 
he  took  her  face  in  his  hands,  and  when 
she  felt  his  touch  she  looked  at  him  wildly 
and  the  tears  sprang.  From  that  day  on 
she  gained  fast,  and  from  the  nurse,  her 
mother,  and  the  neighbors  she  soon  knew 
the  story  of  Doctor  Jim. 

"So  you  thought  Red  King  was  my 
father,"  she  said,  "and  that  he  was  in 
the  penitentiary?"  Doctor  Jim  nodded 
shamefacedly. 

"Well,  even  that  wouldn't  have  been 
so   bad — not    down    here.     And   maybe 
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you  thought  I  didn't  want  you  to  come 
on  account  of  Jerry  Lipps."  Again 
Doctor  Jim  nodded  admission,  and  Juno 
laughed. 

''I  never  thought  of  that,  and  if  I 
had,"  she  added  proudly  and  scornfully, 
"I  never  would  have  been  afraid — for 
yow." 

''Then  why  didn't  you  want  me  to 
come?" 

''I  didn't  know  you — didn't  know  the 
big,  big  man  you  are.  Now  I'm  shamed 
— and  happy." 

One  morning,  three  weeks  later,  Jay 
Dawn  and  Lum  Chapman  brought  up  a 
litter  that  Lum  had  made,  and  they  two 
and  Black  King  and  Doctor  Jim  made 
ready  to  carry  Juno  down  the  mountain. 
Jerry  Lipps  was  passing  in  the  road  when 
they  bore  her  out  the  gate,  and  he  started 
to  sidle  by  with  averted  eyes.  Doctor 
Jim  halted. 

''Here,  Jerry!"  he  called.  "You  take 
my  place."  And  Jerry,  red  as  an  oak 
leaf  in  autumn,  stepped  up  to  the  litter, 
and  up  at  her  old  lover  Juno  smiled. 

"Doc,"  said  Jerry,  "I  got  a  job." 

Behind,  Pleasant  Trouble  swung  along 
with  Doctor  Jim.  ]\Iother  Camp  fol- 
lowed on  horseback.  People  ran  from 
every  house  to  greet  Juno,  or  from  high 
on  the  hillsides  waved  their  hands  and 
shouted  "how-dyes"  down  to  her.  Soon 
they  were  at  the  mission,  where  St.  Hilda 
and  Uncle  Jerry  and  Aunt  Jane  were 
waiting  on  the  porch,  and  where  pale  little 
boys  and  girls  trooped  weakly  from  the 
tents  to  welcome  her.     And  then  at  a 


signal  from  Doctor  Jim  the  four  picked 
up  the  litter. 

"Why,  where  are  you  going?"  asked 
Juno. 

"Never  you  mind,"  said  Doctor  Jim. 

Through  the  little  vineyard  they  went, 
up  a  little  hill  underneath  cedars  and 
blooming  rhododendrons,  and  there  on 
the  top  was  a  little  cabin  built  of  logs 
with  the  bark  still  on  them,  with  a  porch 
running  around  all  sides  but  one,  and 
supported  by  the  trunks  of  little  trees. 
The  smell  of  cedar  came  from  the  open 
door,  and  all  was  as  fresh  and  clean  as 
the  breath  of  the  forest  from  which  every- 
thing came — a  home  that  had  been  the 
girl's  lifelong  dream.  The  Goddess  of 
Happy  Valley  had  her  own  little  temple 
at  last. 

On  the  open-air  sleeping-porch  they  sat 
that  night  alone. 

"I'm  going  to  help  raise  some  money 
for  that  mission  down  there,"  said  Doctor 
Jim.  "I  don't  know  where  any  more 
good  is  being  done,  and  I  don't  know  any 
people  who  are  more  worth  being  helped 
than — your  people." 

Happy  \^alley  below  was  aswarm  with 
fireflies.  The  murmur  of  the  river  over 
shallows  rose  to  them.  The  cries  of 
whippoorwills  encircled  them  from  the 
hillsides  and  over  the  mountain  majesti- 
cally rose  the  moon. 

"And  you  and  I  are  coming  down  every 
summer — to  help." 

Juno  gathered  his  hand  in  both  her  own 
and  held  it  against  her  cheek. 

"Jim — Doctor  Jim — my  Jim." 


GLOUCESTER    NIGHTS 
By  Elizabeth   Hart 


So  often  on  a  night  like  this 
I  think  of  Gloucester  town — 

How  warm  a  light  fell  on  the  sea 
As  the  great  sun  went  down. 

How  red  the  western  windows  shone 

In  every  cottage  wall. 
How  white  was  every  narrow  street, 

What  silence  covered  all. 


We  went  by  meadows  to  the  clifT, 

And  there  we  used  to  lie 
To  watch  the  creeping,  creeping  tide, 

To  watch  the  darkening  sky. 

Then  home  by  Hlac-scented  roads 
And  at  the  door,  one  kiss. 

I  often  think  of  Gloucester  moors 
Upon  a  night  like  this. 


ft 
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IN   A  TANK   AT   MESSINES  RIDGE 

BY    LIEUTENANT    Z    OF    THE    BRITISH    ARMY 

Author  of  "A  Bomb-Thrower  in  the  Trenches" 

THESE  letters  were  written  by  an  Englishman,  who  enlisted  as  a  trooper  in  the 
British  Army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  sought  adventure  in  diflFerent 
branches  of  the  service,  and  was  several  times  promoted  for  bravery  in  action. 
Since  the  publication  of  his  "Letters  of  a  Bomb-Thrower"  in  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine (July-August,  1 916)  his  experiences  have  been  as  varied  as  they  are  interesting. 
He  was  appointed  observing  officer  in  July,  1916,  and  from  his  little  "O.  P.," 
or  observation  post,  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  he  witnessed  the  glory  and  horror  of  the 
battle  of  the  Somme,  which  he  describes  in  his  first  two  letters.  During  last  winter's 
lull  he  took  a  course  in  the  Heavy  Branch  of  the  Machine-Gun  Corps,  and  spent 
several  months  in  a  "Tank  Menagerie."  When  spring  came  and  he  had  mastered 
the  antics  of  his  tank  "Squash  'em  Flat,"  he  led  a  division  of  the  "Rhinos"  into 
battle  at  the  taking  of  Messines  Ridge,  where  his  steadfast  heroism  won  for  him  the 
Militarv  Cross. 


Ix  Franxe,     September  loth,  1916. 
Dear  O: 

Returned  last  night,  at  11  p.  m.,  from 
one  of  the  big  scraps  now  raving  along 
this  particular  neck  of  the  woods.  I  was 
an  "Observer"  and,  dear  me,  I  saw  it 
all.  No  gladiator  of  old  was  put  to  such 
tests  of  bravery  as  these  fellows  of  ours. 
To  face  flesh  and  blood,  even  live  lions, 
is  nothing  to  feeling  these  monstrous, 
explosive  shells  that  come  buzzing  and 
howling  through  the  air  till  they  end  in 
thunder-claps  and  earth-spouts  and  scat- 
tered flesh  and  death  itself.  My  head 
is  humming  with  impressions  and  filled 
with  clear-cut  sights,  but  too  full,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  to  sort  them  out. 

I  was  only  fifteen  hundred  yards  from 
our  front  line,  and  the  place  taken  was 
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on  an  upward  slope,  so  all  was  in  full 
sight.  At  the  given  moment,  4.45  p.  m. 
of 'a  lovely  summer  evening,  up  they 
went,  "over  the  top,"  famous  Celtic 
regiments,  all  together,  a  long  and  gallant 
line.  Bayonets  sparkling  in  the  sun, 
up  the  slope  they  go !  Behind  me  our 
massed  batteries  are  making  one  great 
crashing  roar  till  your  •  temples  throb 
and  throb,  and  ahead  of  our  men  the 
very  earth  is  heaving  and  moving  amidst 
a  fog  of  green  and  black  and  yellow  and 
gray  smoke.  Now,  No  Man's  Land,  so 
long  a  desert,  is  full  of  life  and  death  and 
joy  and  misery.  White  vicious  balls  of 
shrapnel  puff  above,  or  deadly  black  and 
green  ones,  and  below  the  great  spouts 
and  mushroom'  columns  of  jet-black 
smoke  spring  up  like  fungoid  growths  here 
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and  there.  The  shrill  rat-tat  of  machine- 
guns  and  the  pop-pop-pop  of  rifles  can 
be  heard.  On  the  little  figures  run  and 
jump,  and  the  bayonets  gleam  and 
sparkle,  and  the  first  line  disappears  into 
the  trench  ahead,  and  you  are  left  to 
imagine  what  follows.  Still,  No  Man's 
Land  is  well  populated.  Wave  after 
wave  is  speeding  straight  ahead.  The 
ground  is  dotted  with  immovable  dots, 
and  others  which  can  crawl.  A  bright 
magnesium  star  shoots  up  well  ahead, 
and  the  batteries  lift  their  fire  without 
checking.  The  waves  all  surge  forward 
and  out  of  sight  at  last,  and  No  Man's 
Land  is  left  to  its  misery.  Then  you  see 
the  stretcher-bearers  out  there  among  the 
great  grinding  "crumps"  and  the  shrap- 
nel, calmly  picking  up  their  men,  and 
back  they  come  slowly.  You  watch  one 
group  of  five.  Four  bearers  and  a  man- 
gled something  which  is  alive.  A  mon- 
ster spout  and  cloud  springs  up  near. 
They  swerve  and  crouch  for  a  few  seconds 
and  on  they  come.  Another  black  death 
entirely  hides  them  from  view,  and  you 
wonder.  No !  Here  they  come.  So 
slowly  and  steadily  through  the  cloud, 
and  you  say  to  yourself:  ''Hurry,  hurry; 
for  God's  sake  run!"  But  they  don't. 
They  walk  slowly  and  carefully  with  their 
burden,  straight  and  the  shortest  way. 
Some  win  home  and  some  do  not.  Other 
men  are  carrying  others,  and  some  hobble 
and  limp  and  stagger  by  themselves. 
And  all  the  while  the  big  shells  burst  and 
the  shrapnel  sprays  the  ground. 

There  goes  another  brilliant  white  star 
ahead,  and  the  batteries  lift  once  more. 
Suddenly  you  see  a  group  of  thirty  or 
forty  come  running  back  across  No  Man's 
Land.  Is  it  a  retreat?  You  get  your 
glasses  on  to  them.  Not  much !  They 
are  Huns,  prisoners !  They  run  madly, 
legs  and  arms  flying,  and  the  same  crumps 
and  shrap  play  on  them  as  on  our  fellows, 
and  some  win  through,  and  some  do  not. 
Then  more  come,  here  and  there,  in 
groups,  or  singly,  or  in  twos,  shepherded 
by  one  or  perhaps  two  of  our  men  with 
a  sparkling  bayonet.  Later  No  Man's 
Land  is  again  a  desert,  dotted  with  dots  of 
death.  More  bright  star  flashes  go  up  and 
the  batteries  respond,  and  afar  off  you  see 
the  raging  turmoil  continuing  in  a  churn- 
ing swirl  of  smoke  and  flashes  high  up. 


Twilight  is  near,  and  still  the  bat- 
teries are  blazing  for  dear  life ;  the  pris- 
oners and  wounded  now  form  a  steady, 
irregular  procession  past  us.  Blackened 
faces,  sweat  soaked  and  exhausted,  uni- 
forms caked  in  chalk  and  clay  and  blood, 
reddened  bandages,  some  men  limping, 
some  tacking  to  and  fro,  some  staggering 
and  stubbing  their  toes  from  exhaustion, 
and  running,  and  wild  excitement.  Pris- 
oners, their  faces  green  with  lyddite 
fumes,  unshaved  and  dirty,  hangdog  and 
furtive  and  still  afraid,  shamble  by  in 
charge  of  some  delighted  Irishman,  who 
has  brought  them  through  the  crumps 
and  the  hell-fire,  and  is  as  proud  of  them 
as  a  cat  with  her  kittens,  and  woe  betide 
any  one  who  bothers  his  kittens;  they  are 
his  kittens,  and  to  be  treated  with  respect. 
"Has  any  one  got  any  fags  and  a  drink  of 
water  for  these  poor  divils  of  mine?" 
Thus  he  announces  that  they  are  verily 
his  kittens.  I  spoke  to  two  such,  and 
they  had  one  wounded  Hun  between 
them.  They  were  half  carrying  him 
along.  He  was  shot  in  the  leg  and  arm 
but  he  had  reached  the  stage  where  his 
fear  was  gone,  and  he  had  perfect  confi- 
dence in  his  two  wild  Irishmen.  Through 
his  pains  he  was  much  amused  by  them. 
"We  got  him  in  the  second  lines  of 
trenches,"  one  Irishman  said,  and  he 
hinted  broadly,  with  such  a  world  of  a 
smile,  that  possibly  he  himself  had  been 
the  source  of  his  wounds.  But  they  had 
nursed  him  along  through  it  all  as  if  he 
was  a  ewe  kitten.  Proud !  they  were  as 
proud  of  him  as  could  be,  and  they  will 
leave  him  at  the  corps  cage  with  deep 
regret,  which  will  be  mutual.  No  Hun 
prisoner  is  jeered  at  or  insulted  even  in 
the  slightest  degree  by  our  chaps.  Every 
one  takes  an  intense  and  abiding  interest 
in  them.  You  have  no  animosity  with 
the  Polar  bear  in  the  Zoo. 

Walking  back  to  camp,  about  seven 
miles  back,  past  woods  with  historic 
names,  now  blackened  and  poisoned  and 
deadened  tangles  of  stumps  and  tree-tops, 
and  through  villages,  now  to  be  imme- 
morial, mere  heaps  of  rubble  and  skeleton 
ribs  and  rafters,  where  gangs  of  labour 
battalions,  gray-haired  men  in  khaki, 
work  incessantly  keeping  the  one  main 
road  to  the  front  in  repair  in  spite  of 
gaping  shell-holes,  you  pass  the  traffic  of 
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war  when  it  is  red.  Remnants  of  broken  known  war  correspondent,  busy  with 
regiments,  wounded,  prisoners,  Red  Cross  glasses  and  a  telescope,  which  I  coveted, 
ambulances  going  fast  to  the  front,  and  The  tiers  of  massed  batteries  began  about 
very  slowly  when  full  of  broken  men ;  1 50  yards  behind  us,  and  back  unendingly 
lorries  going  up  full  of  shells,  and  back  and  fifteen  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us 
loaded  with  cheerful  more  or  less  slightly  was  the  fighting  arena.  Before  the  fight 
wounded,  the  cigarettes  gleam  in  the  dark,  the  Hun  batteries  were  having  a  duel  with 
and  a  happy  gabble  of  "blighty,"  unend-  ours;  over  our  heads  biff  and  bang  it  was; 
ing  lines  of  double,  six  and  eight  horse  a  Hun  crump  boomed  into  the  ground 
limbers  going  up  at  a  fast  and  forced  walk  just  behind  us,  nearly  setting  alight  a  lot 
loaded  with  ammunition  for  the  batteries,  of  the  ammunition  of  the  battery  nearest 
and  back,  empty,  at  a  sharp  trot,  rattling  to  us.  Bang,  bing,  it  went,  and  the  men 
and  jingling  by  in  dust  and  dark,  intent  scooted  for  their  dugouts.  Before  the 
on  loading  up  again,  orderlies  mounted  exploding  ammunition  had  stopped  ex- 
and  clattering,  motor  bikes,  all  busy  and  ploding,  the  right-hand  gun  of  the  bat- 
with  their  purpose  set,  and  lastly,  the  tery  roared  its  defiance,  even  when  the 
regiments  swinging  by  in  column  of  fours  wounded  of  its  own  battery  were  being 
for  the  front  itself.  As  it  happened,  the  hauled  under  cover,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
next  regiments  going  forward  for  the  next  the  whole  battery  of  six,  belching  out  a 
attack,  perhaps  to  be  to-morrow,  were  cloud  of  green  and  yellow  vapor,  was  at 
the  classic  division  of  the  army,  hurrying  them  again,  hammer  and  tongs,  and  the 
to  relieve  the  wild  Irishmen  ahead,  and  Hun  only  sent  one  more  harmless  crump, 
to  carry  on  the  grim  work  through  all  the  and  then  stopped  absolutely.  The  "  con- 
horrors  of  life  and  death.  All  the  way  to  temptible  little  British  army"  can  beat 
camp  the  batteries  roared  on  each  side,  the  Hun  at  any  part  of  the  game  of  war 
The  farther  from  the  front  the  bigger  the  to-day. 

guns  and  the  bigger  the  roar.  It  is  a  To  our  right,  on  the  sky-line,  behind 
far  cry  from  i6-pounder-pip-squeak,  two  the  lines  and  in  the  dusk  the  wounded 
thousand  yards  behind  the  line,  to  the  straggled  by,  Huns  carrying  their 
6-inch  howitzers,  four  thousand  yards  wounded  and  ours,  and  our  men  carry- 
behind,  and  still  farther  to  the  9.2's  and  ing  Huns — all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
the  12's  and  the  awesome  15-inch  howit-  wounded — and  past  them  marched  the 
zers.  But  they  all  have  a  common  enemy  platoons  for  the  never-ending  fight  itself, 
and  all  work  together.  All  through  the  One  stream  one  way  and  one  the  other, 
attack,  four  or  five,  six  or  twelve  of  our  To-day  one  way,  to-morrow  the  other, 
aeroplanes  circled  back  and  forth  over  Behind  the  lines  the  country  is  one  vast 
the  fight.  Low  down  they  fly,  quite  low,  camp,  for  miles  back  it  is  a  camp.  The 
dodging  and  turning  to  confuse  the  Hun  bulldog  has  fastened  his  teeth,  and  his 
gunners,  dropping  smoke  balls,  and  tell-  jaws  are  set.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
ing  the  batteries  by  wireless  all  that  they  whether  it  is  a  throat  grip  or  not,  but  in 
want  to  know.  These  are  the  "workers."  any  case  it  will  make  a  crippling  wound. 
Up   above   them   and  very   high,   mere 

specks,  are  the  fighters.     Very  fast,  130-  In  the  Big  Strafe.    Sept.  iid.  1916. 

mile-an-hour    hawks,    they    guard    the  Dear  M: 

workers  from  any  and  all  interference,  1  wrote  to  O.  a  long  account  of  my 
and  never  a  single  Hun  machine  appeared  "observing"  the  storming  of  a  village 
during  this  show,  not  one.  Early  in  the  on  the  "crest  of  the  ridge"  by  wild  Irish- 
afternoon  one  came  before  the  fight,  but  men.  That  was  the  battle  of  September 
our  batteries  (Archies)  so  strafed  him,  gth.  On  September  15th  I  saw  the 
and  the  sight  of  two  or  three  of  our  ma-  further  storming  advance  from  there 
chines  heading  for  him  made  up  his  mind  onward  a  long  way,  and  the  taking  of 
for  him,  for  he  went  back  whence  he  three  more  towns.  This  I  saw  from  the 
came,  and  was  gone  for  good.  mound  of  ruins  of  the  church  in  the  vil- 
I  and  another  chap  "Observer"  were  lage  stormed  on  the  9th,  and  it  was  a 
in  a  communication  trench,  and  a  hun-  most  unhealthy  spot.  Ours  is  the  crack 
dred  yards  from  us  was the  well-  corps  of  the  whole  army,  containing  the 
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regiments  which  are  the  flower  and  pride 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  I  saw  them 
put  to  the  full  test.  The  pride  which 
you  feel  is  drowned  in  despair  at  their 
losses,  and  their  hopeless  bravery.  The 
British  officer  of  a  crack  regiment  strolls 
to  his  death  unconcernedly,  and  his  men 
follow,  paying  no  heed  to  earth-spouts 
of  fire  and  flame  and  screaming  metal. 
Battalion  after  battalion  goes  forward 
from  reserves,  through  a  wall  almost 
solid  of  bristling  shells  and  shrapnel. 
Those  that  fall,  just  fall,  the  rest  keep 
going.  Then  the  doctors  and  the  R,  A. 
M.  C.  enter  that  wall  of  spitting  death 
and  do  their  work. 

The  attack  was  staged  to  begin  about 
6  A.  M.,  so  I  was  up  soon  after  3  a.  m.  and 
on  my  way.  This  was  the  first  time  in 
history  that  the  ''tanks"  or  "land- 
crabs,"  or  a  dozen  other  names,  were  to 
roll  and  mash  and  squash  their  way  to 
the  Hun  trenches  and  machine-gun  em- 
placements, and  in  the  mist  and  light  of 
the  dawn  of  a  beautiful  day  I  saw  the 
prehistoric  monsters  silently  barge  their 
way  over  everything  straight  as  a  bee  for 
the  Hun  lines.  At  6.20  a.  m.  our  batteries, 
massed  and  extended,  like  a  pack  nearing 
the  killing,  opened  up  their  unspeakable 
racket.  With  glasses  we  watched  the 
tanks  lumber  up  over  a  ridge  and  waddle 
solemnly  out  of  sight.  Tommy  loves  the 
tanks,  worships  them  I  The  coming  fight 
just  behind  the  tanks  was  going  to  be,  for 
him,  a  huge  joke.  To  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  following  a  tank,  and  of 
watching  its  solemn  antics,  was  too  good 
to  miss.  The  men  marched  by,  reserves, 
all  in  a  broad  and  greatly  amused  grin. 

When  the  light  grew  strong  enough  to 
see,  we  moved  up  quite  a  bit,  near  the 
village  stormed  on  the  gth,  and  appropri- 
ated a  piece  of  damaged  trench,  in  which 
we  installed  our  telephone  to  Corps  Head- 
quarters, and  gave  the  pigeons  some  water 
and  feed.  Then  the  tanks  (four  or  five 
of  them)  waddled  by,  and  others  showed 
their  blunted  noses  at  us  coming  up. 
The  ground  here  is  a  network  of  shell- 
holes,  touching  and  overlapping,  and  the 
tanks  wallowed  in  them  just  like  barges 
in  a  heavy  sea.  Up  and  down,  roll  and 
waddle,  lurch  and  hump !  Ridiculous 
beasts,  slow  and  straight  and  full  of 
venom  and  cunning.     Looking  so  harm- 


less but  miniature  forts,  impregnable  to 
anything  but  a  direct  hit  from  a  shell. 
The  only  place  really  to  see  from  was  in 
the  village  just  ahead,  the  ''crown  of  the 
ridge,"  and  the  Hun  knew  that,  and 
hurled  shells  and  shrapnel  at  it  steadily, 

but,  in  lulls,  H and  I  went  in  and 

gained  the  mound  of  rubble  which  was  the 
church,  took  a  good  look,  and  shuffled 
out  again  with  flesh  like  geese  and  all 
kinds  of  uneasy  sensations.  This  went 
on  all  day,  and  very  unpleasant,  too. 
Our  phone  in  the  trench  w^s  not  much 
use,  because  shells  behind  us  kept  break- 
ing our  cable,  and  we  used  up  all  our 
pigeons  sending  back  the  good  news. 
Many  wounded  and  ghastly  prisoners 
passed  us,  and  we  got  news  through  in  this 
way.  A  Hun  just  captured  bears  a  hide- 
ous face,  sullen,  angry,  brutal,  venomous, 
but  so  horribly  scared,  and  it  is  a  messy 
mixture.  Our  spot  was  particularly  in- 
teresting because  just  to  our  right  front 
and  on  ahead  a  bit  the  Hun  had  carefully 
prepared  a  most  elaborate  and  fortified 
trap.  Our  advance  was  held  up  here,  and 
the  reserves  were  badly  enfiladed  when 
they  came  up,  and  about  2.30  p.  m.  we 
saw  lines  of  our  reserves  streaming  back 
across  the  open  to  a  trench  just  ahead 
of  "me.  Running,  they  were,  under  a 
storm  of  shrapnel,  and  dodging  the  huge 
columns  of  earth  and  smoke  and  blast. 
At  times  they  disappeared  from  view  in 
the  smoke,  and  many  fell,  and  many 
crawled  about  on  hands  and  knees,  and 
the  rest  gained  the  trench.  This  lasted 
half  an  hour  and  was  dreadful  to  see. 
Any  minute  we  thought  that  the  Huns 
might  appear,  but  that  they  did  not  do. 
Then  the  stretcher-bearers  and  doctors 
calmly  went  out  there,  slap  into  that 
zone  of  awful  destruction,  and  went  about 
their  work,  never  looking  up  but  always 
down.  It  is  worse  to  watch  these  men 
than  the  bayonet-carriers !  Later  these 
reserves  edged  up  to  the  right  close  to 
a  famous  wood,  and  then  dashed  across 
again  to  another  trench,  and  the  shells 
and  shrapnel  followed  them,  and  the 
same  happened  again.  Then  some 
French  regiments  came  from  the  wood 
and  dashed  across,  too,  and  when  it  was 
over  and  that  stretch  of  open  was  still, 
I  could  see  the  splashes  and  spots  of  sky — 
blue  on  the  ground  where  the  French  had 
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fallen,  singly  and  in  groups.  That  piece 
of  ground,  first  dotted  with  Huns,  then 
British,  then  French,  all  now  side  by 
side,  and  at  peace  together.  All  young, 
strong,  hearty,  and  brave  men. 

By  9  A.  M.  big  batches  of  prisoners 
were  coming  in,  and  all  day  they  came, 
in  ones  and  twos  and  upward,  and  I 
never  saw  or  heard  a  single  prisoner 
given  any  reason  whereby  his  feelings 
might  have  been  hurt.  A  Hun  R.  A. 
M.  C.  corporal  carried  one  of  our  wounded 
four  miles  after  dressing  his  troubles 
under  fire,  and  he  has  been  especially 
mentioned  by  our  corps  for  it  for  his 
own  Iron  Cross.  I  saw  another  of  the 
Hun  sausage  balloons  come  down  in 
licking  flames  ahead  of  us  while  the  ma- 
rauding machine  of  ours  circled  above 
most  attentive.  The  Hun  never  had 
more  than  two  sausages  up,  and  these 
bobbed  up  and  down  in  a  state  of  pitiable 
nervousness.  Behind  us  were  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  of  ours,  always  up  high  and 
defiant.  Then  I  saw  one  of  our  beauti- 
ful machines  come  crashing  to  earth, 
headlong,  just  like  a  shot  bird;  but  we 
have  fifteen  machines  up  to  the  Huns' 
one.  During  a  big  fight  you  rarely  see 
a  Hun  in  the  air.  It  is  wonderful  to 
watch  one  of  our  machines  swoop  down 
over  a  Hun  trench,  very  low,  and,  going 
like  the  wind,  blaze  and  volley  from  its 
machine-guns,  and  shoot  up  again  to  its 
legitimate  work.  When  you  consider 
that  our  aeroplanes  see  everything  and 
send  the  news  by  wireless  steadily,  only 
going  back  to  brigade  or  division  head- 
quarters near  by  to  drop  maps  or  sketches, 
you  can  see  what  a  most  important  ad- 
vantage we  have  now  in  this  war. 

There  is  a  big  racing,  two-propellered, 
two-engined  French  aeroplane  handled 
by  one  of  the  famous  Hun-killing  French- 
men, on  which  the  Hun  has  set  a  price, 
which  we  often  see;  and  to  show  his  dis- 
dain, this  pilot  has  painted  the  tips  of 
his  wings  a  bright  red  so  that  the  Hun 
cannot  mistake  him  when  he  is  aloft  and 
on  the  war-path.  I  saw,  also,  several  of 
our  batteries  move  up  to  nearer  position, 
just  behind  us,  under  steady  shell-fire. 
They  came  slowly,  they  had  to  (you  can- 
not pull  a  heavy  gun  over  shell-holes  fast), 
and  so  indifferently,  as  if  it  was  a  bit  of 
practice — big    six-horse    limbers,    guns, 


and  piles  of  ammunition;  and  they 
formed  up  in  line,  unlimbered  guns  and 
unloaded  shells  and  then,  after  dawdling 
round,  maddening  to  me,  they  coolly 
picked  up  their  wounded,  propped  them 
up  on  their  unloaded  limbers,  and  jogged 
back,  leaving  their  dead  horses  slumber- 
ing behind.  In  a  few  minutes  these  bat- 
teries were  howling  at  the  Huns  in  salvos. 
Another  amazing  sight  was  that  of  the 
two-horsed  ambulances  going  right  into 
the  shelled  area  for  the  wounded,  straight 
from  the  fighting  line,  and  coming  back 
very,  very  slowly,  so  as  not  to  jolt  the 
wounded  too  much. 

These  ambulances  went  back  about  a 
mile  and  unloaded  into  motor  ambu- 
lances, which,  in  turn,  travel  very  slowly, 
four  miles  an  hour,  to  the  main  casualty 
clearing  stations,  great  tented  towns, 
where  the  ambulance-trains  lie,  and  then 
the  jaded  candidate  for  ''blighty"  be- 
gins to  feel  sure  that  he  is  elected. 

Everything  is  now  organized  and  every 
one  knows  what  to  do,  and  does  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  main  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  front  are,  as  it  seems,  congest- 
ed, but  there  is  no  confusion.  Mount- 
ed men  are  at  every  crossroads  and 
'' traffic  control"  is  in  charge.  Ev- 
ery road  has  its  orders,  cast  iron — cer- 
tain roads  for  motor  traffic,  others  fo»* 
horse,  roads  where  traffic  goes  only  one 
way,  and  in  the  manner  of  London 
policemen,  the  mounted  Tommies  run 
this  terrific  traffic,  night  and  day,  smooth- 
ly and  efficiently.  I  saw  one  or  two 
symptoms  of  cavalry.  About  ten  in  the 
morning  I  saw  a  mounted  man,  evidently 
wounded,  wobbling  in  his  saddle,  fol- 
lowed by  a  riderless  officer's  horse  twenty 
or  so  yards  behind,  come  riding  over  the 
ridge  from  the  front  lines,  and  on  they 
came,  trying  to  trot  and  canter  among 
the  shell-holes  all  along  the  length  of  a 
famous  wood.  Big  shells  were  upheav- 
ing things  in  the  wood,  and  any  moment 
I  expected  to  see  them  go  down,  but,  reel- 
ing and  lurching  in  his  saddle,  the  rider 
reached  safety  behind,  and  the  riderless 
horse  followed  contentedly. 

I  saw  other  signs  up  there  of  cavalry 
which  I  must  not  mention  except  vaguely. 
Given  the  slightest  chance,  whole  divi- 
sions, not  brigades,  will  put  the  charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade  into  the  shade  and 
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give  people  other  thrills  to  put  into  im- 
mortal poetry. 

At  the  prison  cages  we  now  and  then 
find  an  officer  who  speaks  English  well, 
and  ply  him  with  questions.  One  such, 
quite  a  decent  chap  who  had  been  in 
India,  laughed  and  said  that  Germans 
knew  now  that  they  were  beaten,  but 
he  added,  with  a  grin,  when  the  war  was 
over  we  would  be  able  to  take  our  Brit- 
ish army  back  to  England  in  a  rowboat. 
Another  officer  humorously  complained 
that  when  he  was  captured  in  the  front 
Ime,  his  Scotch  captor  took  the  gold 
wrist- w^atch  from  his  wrist  and  solemnly 
pressed  two  francs  into  his  hand. 

In  France.     December  28th,  1916. 
Dear  0: 

I  ha^'e  had  my  leave  and  am  back  again 
in  the  mud  and  trouble.  Christmas  has 
gone  and  191 7  will  soon  be  here.  In  a 
few  days  I  expect  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Heavy  Section  ]Machine-Gun  Corps, 
or,  in  other  words,  "tanks.''  I  am  prac- 
tically promised  a  captaincy  in  three 
months  if  I  join  them,  and  I  am  joining 
with  my  wings  flapping  and  tail-feathers 
streaming.  I  hope  to  go  to  some  tank 
menagerie  training-school  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel  by  end  of  March,  and 
at^  the  start  of  the  next  Hun-killing 
season,  I  shall  be  in  command  of  a  Car 
of  Juggernaut,  and  go  slap  into  the  busi- 
ness and  profession  of  slaughtering  Huns. 

The  guns  are  as  busy  as  ever,  and  the 
rain  and  mud,  if  anything,  worse.  It 
rains  incessantly. 

In  France.     January  24th,  191 7. 
Dear  O: 

The  weather  is  arctic.  I  have  never 
been  so  cold.  We  sleep  on  the  floor  in 
canvas  huts,  and  this  morning  it  was 
nearly  zero.  All  day  is  spent  outside, 
or  in  attending  lectures  or  demonstra- 
tions in  the  open,  or  in  half-open  large 
tents  innocent  of  heating,  and,  if  the 
work  were  not  interesting,  and  so  novel 
and  exciting,  I  should  have  long  since 
congealed.  When  warm  and  decent 
weather  comes,  we  shall  be  trained  and 
go  forth  to  the  most  weird  experiences. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  any  details 
about  tanks.  The  dear  things  are  the 
pride  of  the  army,  and  no  man  will  di- 


Milge  their  secrets.  I  have  been  in  them 
though  and  thoroughly  explored  them, 
and  have  seen  them  in  action,  and  laughed 
at  them  until  it  became  painful. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  my  saddle  and 
bridle  got  in  the  way  of  a  Hun  aeroplane 
the  other  night  ?  I  was  in  the  blankets 
and  never  did  wake,  and  I  have  patched 
them  up  and  am  still  using  them.  Rotten 
trick  to  sneak  over  at  night  and  try  to 
ruin  my  saddlery. 

In  France.     February  17th,  191 7. 
De-Ar  I: 

We  are  going  fast  ahead  and  complet- 
ing organization,  and  I  am  detailed  to 
No.  .  As  No.  is  the  best  sec- 
tion of  — 


—  Battalion  it  is  a  compliment 
on  paper  and  in  evers'  way,  because  No. 

will  not  be  left  out  of  any  gnashings 

and  clashings  of  teeth  in  the  enemy's 
first,  second,  or  third  lines  this  summer. 
My  section  C.  O.  is  a  long  stock-broker, 
and  a  very  fine  man,  two  or  three  years 
my  senior,  and  he  has  four  subalterns 
under  him,  including  myself.  Two  of 
these  are  old  hands  at  the  game,  and  the 
third  is  a  young  spark  who  enlisted  in 
1914,  and  found  himself  at  the  front  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  He  has 
been  here  since,  as  Tommy  and  officer, 
periodically  "going  over  the  top"  and 
going  home  to  get  his  wounds  licked 
aseptically.  He  is  only  about  twenty- 
two  years  old  now,  and  is  quite  unmoved 
by  all  his  adventures.  Some  of  these 
boys  are  really  amazing.  The  men,  too, 
are  a  fine  lot,  and  as  keen  as  they  can 
be.  My  training  (special)  has  given  me 
a  great  confidence,  and  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  old  Squash  'em  Flat  is  named 
for  a  purpose. 

The  cold  weather  has  passed  and  signs 
of  spring  are  apparent.  Rooks  fly  about 
with  bits  of  straw  in  their  beaks,  and 
moles  are  getting  very  active  under  one's 
bed.  I  went  through  it  well  enough,  but 
it  has  left  me  with  an  abnormal  throat, 
so  that  I  can  hardly  speak  yet,  and  when 
I  do,  all  the  rooks  in  the  country  stop  in 
obvious  surprise. 

In  France.     Ma\  nth,  1917. 
De.\r  O: 

To-morrow  we  go  up  there  to  where 
all  those  big  gun  things  are  making  such 
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a  noise,  to  overlook  our  scene  of  action 
and  learn  the  lay  of  the  country,  and 
about  the  end  of  this  month  we  shall 
amble  forth  among  the  Unspeakable  and 
deal  them  the  destruction  they  have  been 
asking  for.  Given  good  and  dry  weather 
we  should  do  most  exceedingly  w^ell. 
Everybody  in  the  highest  spirits  and  full 
of  fun.  The  steady  sunshine  and  warmth 
and  the  new  spring  and  quiet  winds  have 
all  helped  to  make  the  outlook  a  pleasure, 
and  no  one  is  thinking  of  the  shadier  side. 
But  I  do  so  hate  the  other  side,  the  ter- 
rible sights,  especially. 

In  France,     May  19th,  191 7. 
Dear  O: 

Just  a  line  after  a  week  of  strenuosity. 
We  have  just  come  back  from  a  dress 
rehearsal  of  the  job  we  will  be  sent  to  do 
next  week.  This  took  place  over  a  re- 
cently captured  trench  (with  all  the 
horrors  decently  buried)  from  which  the 
Disgusting  Ones  had  recently  been  kicked 
out,  and  it  was  truly  cross-country  work 
and  truly  exciting.  There  w^ere  a  lot  of 
us  out,  and  every  one  was  keen  to  do 
better  than  any  one  else.  Talk  about 
racing.  Most  amusing  too  at  times.  I 
only  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  all 
about  it  some  day.  Next  week  we  go 
up  to  tackle  the  real  thing,  and  a  very 
special  bit  of  work  is  being  assigned  to 
us.  This  means  that  any  one  who  comes 
through  it  will  be  simply  playing  in 
great  luck,  so  about  the  time  you  get 
this  you  may  pray  as  hard  as  you  can 
for  me  and  my  men.  And  you  will 
please  remember  that  I  am  going  into 
this  thing  with  a  great  content,  and  I 
would  not  change  places  with  any  man 
on  earth.  A  crack  at  close  quarters 
with  the  Disgusting  Ones  is  a  privilege. 

Our  morale  is  superb  and  the  troops 
we  are  with  are  magnificent  colonials. 
The  finest  body  of  men  I  ever  saw.  Not 
only  in  size  and  shape  but  in  face.  De- 
termined, thoughtful,  brooding,  dignified 
faces.  Truly  a  wonderful  race !  They 
are  also  so  true  to  one  type  of  face. 
Hundreds  of  them  you  see  might  be 
brothers  and  dozens  of  them  plight  be 
twins.     Such  riders,  too  ! 

How  I  wish  you  could  see  all  the  mar- 
vellous sights  in  the  air  and  on  the 
ground,  and  under  the  ground,  proces- 


sions of  them,  never  ending.  And  then, 
the  bands  and  the  pipes  skirling.  The 
towns  near  behind  us  are  a  moving  mass 
of  men  all  full  of  fun.  There  is  never  a 
drunken  man  to  be  seen,  never  a  brawl, 
and  the  French  and  others  are  treated 
as  good  friends  and  reciprocate.  Wish 
us  all  luck  of  the  best,  and  fold  your 
hands  in  content,  just  as  we  do. 

In  France.     June  ist,  191 7. 
Dear  I: 

.  .  .  My  chief  distress  in  life  is  to  find 
my  tin  hat  which  I  leave  everywhere  and 
have  to  go  back  and  find.  The  Hun  is 
using  much  more  gas-shells  than  before, 
and  we  have  to  wear  our  gas-helmets  on 
our  chests,  always  at  the  '^ alert"  posi- 
tion. This  is  a  fearful  grievance  with 
me,  and  I  intend  that  it  shall  be  repaid 
them  with  interest.  It  is  a  most  un- 
dignified thing  to  wear  on  your  chest, 
like  the  thing  that  Japanese  girls  in  pic- 
tures wear  on  their  backs. 

In  France.     June  6th,  191 7. 
Dear  I: 

When  you  get  this,  I  shall  have  been 
through  the  mill  and  either  all  right,  in 
hospital,  or  blotted  out,  so  don't  worry. 
As  soon  as  I  can  I  will  write  and  let  you 
know  the  news;  if  I  can't,  some  one. else 
will.  We  hope  to  make  a  page  of  history, 
and  go  into  it  with  light  hearts  and  great 
confidence.  This  place  is  Bedlam,  the 
lions  about  to  be  fed,  the  parrot-house 
at  the  Zoo,  and  a  few  other  noisy  places 
combined.  I  went  through  gas  last  night 
near  dawn,  and  had  no  respirator  (forgot 
it).  Held  my  breath  till  I  nearly  burst 
and  blew  up,  and  made  record  time. 
Beyond  a  harmless  whiff  picked  up  when 
I  exploded  for  air,  which  has  made  smok- 
ing less  of  a  pleasure,  no  harm  done. 

Good-by.  I  have  had  a  long  run  out 
here,  and  I  must  not  complain,  and  I 
have  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  and  would 
repeat  it,  every  bit  of  it,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary. 

In  Belgium.     June  loth,  191 7. 
Dear  M: 

Your  letter  found  me  in  hospital  and 
was  most  delightful  company.  My 
trouble  is  not  much,  just  a  bullet  through 
fleshy  part  of  right  forearm  and  a  graze 
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in  the  side,  and  I  am  up  and  about  and 
going  back  to  my  lot  in  a  day  or  two. 
We  were  an  active  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  7th,  and  what  with  the 
bursting  mine-eartnquakes  and  the  tem- 
pestuous bombardment,  one  was  lucky 
to  be  left  with  one's  senses.  I,  person- 
ally, was  very  successful,  reaching  all 
my  objectives  and  getting  slap  into  the 
blue-gray  devils,  Bavarians,  and  blazing 
away  like  a  dreadnought.  Oh !  The 
sights  which  were  seen  !  Luck,  good  and 
bad,  was  with  me,  for  my  bus  caught  on 
fire  in  action  just  where  the  thing  was 
thickest,  and  I  ordered  the  whole  crew 
out,  with  fire-extinguishers,  to  put  it  out. 
Out  we  went  and  got  busy.  I  left  my 
crew  on  the  sheltered  side  (more  or  less), 
but  my  corporal,  without  orders,  got  on 
top,  while  I  went  to  the  exposed  side, 
vociferously  ordering  the  corporal  down, 
and  we  got  the  blaze  out  between  us. 
Meantime  one  of  my  crew  was  bowled 
over.  We  got  him  back  inside  and  later 
he  came  to  and  is  recovering.  Where  I 
was  the  bullets  were  spattering  around 
me  and  hitting  old  "Squash  'em  Flat" 
and  splashing  me  with  fine  sprays  of 
broken  metal,  and  there  it  was  I  got  my 
trifling  wound  and  scratches,  but  it  was 
only  bad  Bavarian  shooting  that  kept 
me  and  my  corporal  (who  was  untouched) 
from  being  turned  into  human*  sieves. 
After  that,  we  carried  on,  and  as  I  had 
finished  my  job  to  the  last  letter,  we 
came  on  home,  and  I  brought  the  old 
thing  back  safely.  When  home  I  had  the 
arm  dressed  at  the  most  advanced  place 
and  the  bits  of  bullet  casing  in  there 
pulled  out  and,  as  it  seemed  so  trifling, 
I  put  on  my  coat  and  carried  on  as  before. 
The  next  morning  my  brigadier  came  to 
my  sleeping  palace,  in  person,  and  in- 
dignantly asked  me  if  I  were  going  about 
with  a  bullet  in  my  arm,  and  I  as  indig- 
nantly denied  it,  but  he  ordered  me  to 
the  hospital  to  be  inoculated  for  anti- 
tetanine,  patted  my  back,  shook  my  sore 
arm,  and  said  that  we  had  done  the  best 
show  of  our  lot  the  whole  day.  This 
display  of  indiscreet  joy  made  me  at  once 
put  in  the  names  of  my  corporal  and  an- 
other of  my  crew  for  "  immediate  rewards 
for  merit,"  and  he  agreed  cheerfully,  so  I 
feel  sure  they  will  be  decorated  with  some- 


thing or  other.  Our  game  sounds  com- 
fortable and  protected,  but  that  is  a  myth. 
It  is  a  mystery  how  ever  any  of  us  got 
there  or  got  back.  You  feel  very  im- 
portant because  you  are  heralded,  fol- 
lowed and  encircled  by  miniature  geysers 
of  earth,  smoke,  and  biff-bang !  Your 
o^\Tl  infantry  flees  from  you  as  if  you  bore 
the  plague.  A  good  many  of  our  lot  got 
into  serious  trouble,  and  quite  a  few  faces 
of  chums  are  missing  to-day.  The  day 
for  the  British  Army  was  a  veritable 
howling  success,  and  the  Bosch  fought 
here  with  no  spirit  at  all.  They  bolted 
like  rabbits,  throwing  away  rifles  and 
equipment,  some  back  to  Berlin  and  some 
to  us,  hands  up,  and  Kamerading.  Our 
casualties  were  very  light,  indeed,  owing 
to  the  absolutely  artistic  work  of  the 
artillery;  and  with  our  airmen  the  com- 
bination is  unbeatable.  These  wonder- 
ful airmen !  Like  meteors  in  the  sky, 
they  swoop  and  fly,  entirely  regardless  of 
everything  but  the  job  on  hand.  And 
the  observers  miss  nothing. 

Our  men  fight  so  cheerfully  and  whim- 
sically and  sarcastically.  There  is  no 
vestige  of  hate  toward  the  Bosch,  only  an 
abiding  disgust  and  hearty  contempt — 
a  feeling  as  toward  a  mongrel  who  has 
fairly  gone  and  got  hydrophobia  and  must 
be  killed  to  save  valuable  human  life. 
We  are  really  most  jubilant  over  the  past 
three  days'  work,  and  every  one  is  smiling 
and  happy  and  cracking  jokes.  Grama- 
phones  are  whirling  at  top  speed,  bands 
are  playing  in  the  camps,  pipes  are  skirl- 
ing and  moaning  and  quickening  the 
pulse,  and  the  Hun  is  licking  his  wounds 
in  silence  over  there  to  the  east,  in  silence 
and  afraid. 

COPY  OF    TELEGR-\M  FROM   BRITI&H  W-\R 
OFFICE 

London.     July  12th,  191 7. 


To : 

Beg  to  inform  you  that  Lieutenant  Z., 
Heavy  Branch  Machine-Gun  Corps,  was 
wounded  June  7th,  but  remained  at 
duty. 

Secretary,  War  Office. 

On  June  20th  the  Military  Cross  was 
awarded  to  Lieutenant  Z. 
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FRANCISCO    GOYA   Y   LUCIENTES,    1746*1828 
By    Helen    Churchill   Candee 

Illustrated  with  reproductions  of  pictures  in  famous  private  collections 


^^^^iJHE  fascinating  story  of 
Francisco  Goya  many  have 
written  in  many  volumes, 
but  it  is  most  subtly  yet 
frankly  laid  before  us  in  the 
rich  store  of  his  paintings 
that  have  come  to  rest  in  America. 
More  than  with  almost  any  other  artist 
his  life's  experiences  and  exigencies  show 
in  his  works.  They  are  writ  plain  for 
all  to  read.  And  it  is  a  writing  that  all 
keenly  desire  to  divine,  so  full  is  it  of 
vitality,  of  surprises,  of  strong  contrasts, 
of  such  contradictions  as  brutality  and 
sensitiveness,  of  suavity  and  rudeness, 
and  of  such  opposites  as  peasant  homeli- 
ness and  patrician  grace. 

Goya's  works,  Goya's  character,  and 
Goya's  times — this  is  the  inseparable 
trinity  involved  in  understanding  with 
keen  enjoyment  the  paintings  of  this 
master  whose  vogue  in  America  is  ever 
increasing.  Spanish  art  is  one  of  our 
present  enthusiasms,  and  one  none  the 
less  discriminating  because  of  such  ap- 
preciators  at  last  winter's  exhibition  as 
she  who  preferred  the  last-named  of  the 
three  living  exponents,  Sorolla,  Zuloaga, 
and  Goya ! 

Goya's  moods  were  so  many  and  all  of 
them  so  marked  that  each  one  declares  a 
different  facet  of  the  many-sided  char- 
acter as  well  as  a  different  talent.  This 
piques  the  character-reader  and  shocks 
him  out  of  set  formulae.  Compare  the 
virile  "  Forge  "  (frontispiece)  of  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Frick's  collection  with  the  exquisite 
patrician  delicacy  of  Mr.  Philip  Lehman's 
"Countess  of  Altamira";  or  The  His- 
panic Society's  sketch  for  the  terrible 
"Third  of  May,  1808,"  with  Mr.  Clag- 
gett  Wilson's  "Duke  of  Osuna."  In  the 
two  groups  are  expressed  all  that  is  pow- 
erful, intense,  and  tragic,  and  this  is  done 
with  a  technique  that  accords  with  the 
subject  as  though  some  special  pigment 
had  been  slapped  onto  the  canvas  and 
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some  fearful  hand  and  eye  had  traced  the 
forceful  lines. 

But  in  the  two  portraits  of  aristocrats 
another  Goya  shows  himself — not  the 
passionate  man  whose  youthful  escapades 
familiarized  him  with  the  elemental  life 
of  his  countrymen,  but  the  Goya  of  am- 
bition who  had  learned  that  on  aristo- 
cratic favor  depended  an  artist's  success, 
a  Goya  to  whom  life  had  shown  a  world  of 
elegance  in  which  human  feelings  were 
gracefully  hid  by  manners  as  exquisite  as 
was  the  dress  which  hid  the  physical. 

More  even  than  most  painters  Goya  put 
his  own  traits  of  character,  his  own  per- 
sonality, into  his  paintings.  They  seem 
built  of  the  very  fibre  of  his  soul.  It  is  as 
though  his  brush  were  dipped  alternately 
in  his  heart's  blood  and  in  his  brain's  fire. 
And,  according  as  the  sitter  or  model  af- 
fected him,  these  vital  pigments  were  bit- 
ter and  savage  or  tender  and  warm. 

He  was  born  a  man  of  the  people.  That 
gave  him  his  superb  physical  strength. 
But  from  the  temper  of  Spain  itself  he 
received  a  fiery,  complex  nervous  organ- 
ization. At  times  the  nerves  drove  the 
force  as  a  picador  drives  a  bull,  and  then 
were  produced  those  vivid  presentments 
of  sudden  strength,  of  rich  power,  such  as 
Goya  produced  in  "The  Forge."  Some- 
where his  eye  had  seen  those  forms  in  all 
their  powerful  activity,  their  brutal  heads 
drawn  in  accord  with  their  bodies,  con- 
scious like  their  bodies  of  but  one  thing, 
physical  strength  and  its  ardent  exercise. 

To  his  association  with  the  common 
people  Goya  owes  the  richness  of  his  art. 
Tales  of  his  young  manhood  show  him  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  life  of  the  time, 
with  no  disposition  to  shirk  adventure. 
His  companions  were  men  of  the  bull- 
ring, of  the  theatre,  as  well  as  the  Mayas 
who  ornament  their  stratum  of  Peninsular 
society.  One  adventure  nearly  costing 
his  life  through  a  dagger  thrust,  he  disap- 
peared in  an  Italian  voyage,  and  in  Rome 


Countess  of  Altaiuira  and  Her  Daughter. 
In  the  collection  of  I'hilip  Lehman,  Esquire,  of  New  York. 
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studied  art  accordins;  to  the  traditions  in 
vogue  in  the  eighteenth  century,  traditions 
which  were  the  upper  dilution  of  classi- 
cism. Fortunately  this  left  little  impress. 
Goya  returned  to  Madrid  and  married 


tions  on  his  soul.  To  be  a  painter  to 
the  king  was  his  goal,  for  he  had  within 
him  that  firm  belief  in  self  which  is  the 
first  factor  of  success  where  talent  exists. 
Three  men  influenced  his  art  in  its  for- 


Duke  of  Osuna. 
In  the  collection  of  Clag'gett  '\\'ilson,  Esquire,  of  Columbia  University, 


Josefa  Bayeu,  the  daughter  of  his  paint- 
ing-master, by  whom  he  had  the  astound- 
ing number  of  twenty  children.  These 
circumstances  would  seem  to  make  him  a 
man  of  extreme  domestication,  but  apart 
from  giving  him  an  endearing  touch  in  the 
painting  of  children's  portraits,  such  as 
that  of  the  infantile  Victor  Guye  owned 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Harding,  his  marriage  and 
home  life  seem  to  have  made  no  mark. 
Life  in  Madrid  was  writing  new  ambi- 


mation:  Murillo,  whose  bland  touch  over- 
spread all  Spain,  Raphael  Mengs,  and 
Velasquez.  Later  in  life  he  turned  for  in- 
spiration to  Rembrandt.  Murillo  was 
like  a  childhood  tradition,  a  gentle  mem- 
ory. Mengs  laid  a  stronger  hand,  and 
Velasquez  was  the  dominant  influence, 
his  ideal  of  all  the  masters  whose  works 
were  in  the  Prado  for  him  to  study,  until 
he  fully  awoke  to  Rembrandt. 

Leaving  Murillo  as  the  misty  remem- 
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brance  of  a  far  past,  ^Nlengs  showed 
strongly  in  his  earlier  works,  and  these 
are  works  of  exceeding  charm  and  grace. 
To  the  following  of  the  ^lengs  tradition 
is  attributed  the  exquisite  portrait  of 
the  Countess  of  Altamira  with  her  wee 
daughter  posed  on  her  knee  calm  with 
baby  sovereignty.    The  face  of  the  count- 


eyes  with  the  heavy  black  brows  which 
Goya  was  prone  to  depict.  Goya  has 
given  the  face  the  subtile  reserve  of  the 
man  of  court  acquaintance,  and  has 
dressed  him  in  a  delicately  laced  blue 
coat  with  the  love  of  millinery  that  Goya 
always  showed  when  opportunity  offered. 
Here  is  seen  the  amiable,  not  too  forceful 


Third  of  May,  1808. 
From  the  sketch  i:i  the  Hispanic  Museum,  New  York. 


ess  glows  with  a  lambent  radiance  in 
which  burn  the  impenetrable  dark  eyes 
with  haunting  insistence,  a  pale  face  set  in 
a  cloud  of  soft  black  hair.  The  tones  of 
the  drapery  are  sparkling  with  silvery 
sheen  flushed  with  rose,  all  executed  with 
fine  delicacy  of  touch.  The  whole  effect  of 
the  picture  is  one  of  light-hearted  grace, 
although  the  faces  express  a  burning  in- 
tensity of  almost  passionate  repression. 
Goya's  clairvoyant  quality  as  a  portrait- 
painter  is  here  strongly  in  evidence. 

The  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Osuna  is 
also  of  the  Mengs  tradition,  and  painted 
about  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Alta- 
mira. From  the  proud,  ineffectual  face  of 
the  patrician  look  out  the  well-trained 


gentleman  whose  wife,  the  Duchess  of 
Osuna,  was  the  generous  patron  of  Goya 
for  a  period  of  fourteen  years  from  1785. 

Life  in  Spain  was  such,  late  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  the  free  life  of  Goya 
was  such,  that  the  natural  gossip  followed 
upon  the  intimacy  of  the  great  painter 
and  the  great  lady.  Under  her  patronage, 
which  appears  vested  with  dignity,  Goya 
produced  several  portraits  as  well  as 
about  twenty  genre  subjects,  a  collection 
which  is  now  scattered  over  Europe.  The 
Osuna  family  group  greets  one  on  enter- 
ing the  Prado,  and  is  almost  face  to  face 
with  the  powerful  "Third  of  May,"  Napo- 
leon's *'  bath  of  blood  "  for  the  Madrilenos. 

It  has  been  deplored  that  Goya's  years 
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in  Rome  gave  him  little  to  add  to  his  art,  even  after  his  marriage  to  the  long-suffer- 
but  they  gave  him  this  one  great  advan-  ing  and  prolific  Josefa  Bayeu,  his  life  was 
tage — that  on  returning  to  Spain  he  saw  led  among  the  bull-fighters,  the  Mayas, 
anew  the  beauty  in  his  own  land  as  he  had  the  Mayos,  and  even  the  cutthroats  of 


Portrait  of  Victor  Guye,  nephew  of  General  Guye. 
In  the  collection  of  J.  H.  Harding,  Esquire. 


never  seen  it  before,  and  with  freshened 
vision  he  drew  inspired  groups  of  his  own 
people,  the  gay,  vivid  people  of  the  class 
in  which  his  youth  was  spent. 

And  thus  portraying  the  sunlight  of 
Spain  as  illuminating  its  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, he  produced  pictures  of  which  na- 
tionality was  his  strong  note.  And  it  is 
his  extreme  nationalism  that  gives  deep 
value  to  the  series  of  tapestry  cartoons 
which  first  made  him  famous.    By  choice, 


the  strange  understrata  of  Spanish  so- 
ciety. ''The  cry  of  Goya  is  the  cry  of  the 
nation,"  wrote  Yriarte.  The  resem- 
blance found  between  Goya  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  Zuloaga  of  our  time 
is  the  intense  nationalism  that  pervades 
the  work  of  both  these  great  Peninsular 
artists. 

Through  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Archer 
M.  Huntington,  of  The  Hispanic  Society, 
wc  in  America  have  the  advantage  of  see- 


The  Duchess  of  Alba. 
In  the  Hispanic  Museum,  New  York. 
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From  photographs  by  Frederick  O.  Benitn,  Chicago. 

The  pictures  on  this  and  the  opposite  pages  are  from  the  famous  series  of  "  The  Monk  and  the  Brigand. 
In  the  collection  of  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Usquire,  of  Chicago. 
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ing  some  of  the  Goya  tapestry  cartoons 
translated  into  woven  fabric,  and  thus  can 
judge  of  these  pictures  of  radiant  color 
and  light-spirited  grace.  Goya's  first  set 
of  tapestry  cartoons  was  made  in  the 
early  years  of  his  career,  about  1775  to 
'1780.  The  second  series  was  drawn  from 
1786  to  1791. 

His  earliest  portrait  was  that  of  Count 
de  la  Miranda,  in  1777.  Its  merit  would 
place  it  among  later  work,  for  he  painted 


assailed   with   will   and   with   wiles   the 
favor  of  the  great  painter. 

Were  a  book  written  on  his  affairs  of 
the  heart,  the  sum  would  read  thus:  that 
he  was  always  a  good  friend  to  his  wife, 
that  he  had  countless  amourettes  which 
passed  like  unimpressionable  cloud-shad- 
ows over  a  June  field,  but  that  in  meeting 
the  Duchess  of  Alba  the  grand  passion  of 
his  life  took  possession  of  him  and  colored 
all    his   work   from    that    time    forever. 


^IR^''' 

1 

Frotn  a  photograph  iy  Frederick  O.  Beintn,  Chicago. 

In  the  collection  of  Manin  A.  Ryerson,  Esquire,  of  Chicago. 


others  less  talented  in  subsequent  years. 
But  this  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  artist,  that 
he  ever  worked  with  varying  excellence 
of  technique  and  of  standards,  and  thus  it 
becomes  difficult  to  date  his  pictures. 

A  penetration  into  the  intimate  life  of 
Goya  becomes  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  a  large  proportion  of  his 
paintings  executed  during  the  years  im- 
mediately succeeding  1790.  His  fame 
having  taken  him  to  court  and  his  charm 
having  made  him  a  social  favorite  in  that 
time  of  wild  moral  aberration,  he  was  in 
frequent  contact  with  all  the  great  ladies 
of  beauty  and  wealth,  each  one  of  whom 


There  are  historians  who  like  to  dwell  on 
the  naughty  side  of  this  strong  alliance, 
for  in  it  all  the  conventions  were  broken, 
but  a  great  love  has,  like  death,  a  dignity 
of  its  own,  and  with  dignity  this  important 
alliance  is  endowed. 

Goya  was  crowding  fifty  when  the 
movements  of  the  court  functions  threw 
in  his  way  the  gifted,  beautiful  woman 
known  as  Maria  Teresa  Cayetana  de  Sil- 
va  y  Alvarez,  Duchess  of  Alba,  who  was 
then  about  thirty-five.  From  her  father 
she  had  inherited  enormous  wealth  and 
her  title.  Add  to  these  her  beauty,  her 
charm,  her  audacious  unconventionality, 
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and  her  intellect,  and  her  force  must  be  at  She  chose  her  estates  in  Andalusia.     In 

once  acknowledged.  goii^g  she  went  not  alone.    Goya  accom- 

She  was  pleased  to  have  Goya  paint  her  panied  her. 

portrait.     Thus   the  intimacy  strength-  Thus  deepened  the  influence  in  Goya's 


l-'rom  a  f>liotograph  by  Fredcrc  /,■  O.  lieiinii,  (  '/iiiii^o. 

Portrait  of  Isidro  Maiguez,  Comedian. 
In  the  collection  of  Martin  A.  Ryersoii,  EsqLiire.  of  Chicago. 


ened  by  opportunity.  But  it  was  an  inti- 
macy that  was  bound  to  bring  trouble. 
Queen  Maria  Louisa,  herself  a  coquette  of 
so  many  decades  that  the  quality  of  jeal- 
ousy was  not  restrained — this  queen,  well 
advanced  in  middle  life,  made  it  her 
pleasure  to  insult  and  to  injure  relentless- 
ly the  successful  Duchess  of  Alba. 

The  queen's  jealousy  resulted  in  the 
banishment  of  the  duchess  from  court. 
She  was  shown  no  leniency  in  this  disgrace 
except  the  choice  of  her  place  of  exile. 


art  that  is  traceable  on  many  of  his  can- 
vases for  the  succeeding  ten  years,  for,  al- 
though the  liaison  ended  sadly  in  disil- 
lusionment at  the  end  of  three  years,  the 
duchess's  type  of  loveliness  was  Goya's 
ideal  of  beauty  ever  after.  Again  and 
again  are  seen  in  his  work  the  slim,  elegant 
figure,  the  oval  face,  high-arched  brows, 
and  triste,  dark  eyes  which  recall  Dona 
Maria  Teresa. 

Portraits  of  the  woman  who  inspired 
his  greatest  love  were  the  natural  expres- 
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sion  of  that  love.     Several  notable  ones  One  of  the  most  exquisite  as  well  as  im- 

were  named,  but  the  influence  of  her  oval  portant  of  all  the  Alba  portraits  is  that 

face  and  high-bred  features  on  the  paint-  secured  by  Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington 

er's  imagination  looks  out  from  many  a  for  the  Hispanic  Museum  in  New  York. 


Portrait  of  General  Nicolas  Guye,  Marquis  de  Rio  Milanos. 
Ill  the  collection  of  J.  H.  Harding,  lisquire. 


canvas  unmarked  with  her  name.  She 
was  his  ideal  of  beauty,  both  in  her  face, 
which  could  be  coldly  and  sadly  enigmat- 
ic or  glowing  with  tender  charm,  and  in 
her  little,  slender  figure  with  its  sugges- 
tions of  infinite  and  swift  grace  in  move- 
ment. Goya  himself,  being  physically  of 
large  proportion  and  great  strength,  found 
delight  in  this  bright  delicacy  of  action, 
and  coupling  with  his  strength  a  fiery  and 
complex  nature  he  was  competent  to  re- 
spond to  any  caprice  or  prejudice  of  Dona 
Maria  Teresa. 


Goya  has  impressed  on  it  the  nationalism 
which  saved  his  art  from  falling  into  the 
sea  of  weak  mythology  that  was  drowning 
art's  spontaneity  in  France  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  has  given 
here  the  delicacy  and  aloofness,  the  hau- 
teur and  imperiousness,  that  indicate  the 
patrician,  but  he  has  clothed  his  subject 
as  the  Maya,  that  most  piquantly  fas- 
cinating woman  of  the  Spanish  people  and 
belonging  to  no  other  country. 

Without  entering  into  a  critique  of  so 
famous  a  painting,  this  is  not  only  the 
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portrait  of  a  very  great  lady  and  the  pre- 
sentment of  a  national  character,  the  Ma- 
ya, but  it  also  declares  to  the  world  the 
great  romance  of  Goya's  life.  He  has 
written  his  name  on  the  canvas  and  Dona 
Maria  Teresa's  index  finger  points  to  it, 
while  on  her  hand  are  two  conspicuous 
rings,  one  bearing  the  name  of  Goya.  A 
challenge  to  the  conventions,  an  open 
declaration  that  before  profound  love  all 
else  becomes  insignificant,  seem  here 
proclaimed. 

Goya's  detective  eye  could  not  fail  to 
read  her  character  and  to  paint  it,  but 
was  he  not  also  prophetic  in  putting  into 
the  face  a  tristesse  deepened  by  dignity? 
The  duchess  died  by  poison  in  1802,  while 
she  was  still  at  the  height  of  her  power 
and  charm.  Indeed,  it  was  because  of 
this  power  that  her  jealous  and  tyrannical 
queen  wished  her  out  of  the  way. 

Velasquez,  Rembrandt,  and  Nature 
were  the  masters  which  Goya  in  his  prime 
acknowledged.  It  was  a  study  of  these 
which  made  him  sail  free  of  the  mistaken 
tendencies  of  art  in  his  time.  Velasquez, 
the  finer  of  the  two  artists,  the  more  deli- 
cate, never  disposed  to  grossness,  yet  left 
a  recognizable  effect,  especially  in  por- 
traiture. The  earlier  manner  of  Velas- 
quez, certain  critics  declare,  is  reflected 
in  the  portrait  group  of  the  family  of 
Carlos  IV,  which  is  compared  to  ^'Las 
Meninas."  There  are  those,  however, 
who  scoff  at  this  comparison. 

Rembrandt  sets  for  Goya  another  pal- 
ette, and  with  Velasquez  frees  his  hand, 
preparing  him  for  the  long  list  of  por- 
traits which  include  (from  Mr.  Martin 
Ryerson's  treasure-house)  the  actor  Isidro 
Maiguez,  the  charming  wide-eyed  child 
Victor  Guye  (of  Mr.  J.  Horace  Harding's 
collection) ,  and  for  those  wonders  of  force- 
ful composition  exemplified  by  the  series 
of  ''The  Monk  and  the  Brigand,"  of  Mr. 
Martin  Ryerson  and  ''The  Forge, "  before 
referred  to,  from  the  Frick  gallery. 

In  the  latter  Goya  is  seen  in  one  of  those 
tensely  forceful  moods  that  with  superb 
dramatic  power  draw  the  observer  into 
the  spirit  of  the  group  as  though  he  were 
an  actor  in  it.  The  palette  set  here  is 
Rembrandt's.  Goya  was  not  always  clear 
in  his  colors,  but  in  this  the  tones  are  the 
rich,  glowing  browns  that  illumine  a  sun- 
struck  woodland  brook.  But  the  great 
thing  is  the  force  expressed  by  the  robust 


actors.  To  paint  this  powerful  group 
Goya  first  had  it  firm  and  complete  in  his 
mind,  and  then,  with  great  force,  he 
threw  it  on  the  canvas  with  broad  strokes 
from  the  determined  hand  that  savagely 
denies  technical  limitation.  In  it  he 
shows  the  power  to  reproduce  in  us  the 
emotion  felt  by  himself,  and  that  is  art. 

The  series  of  "  The  Monk  and  the  Brig- 
and," of  which  Mr.  Ryerson  owns  the  full 
set  of  six,  show  this  same  mood  of  Goya's 
and  this  same  free  method  of  setting 
down  what  his  painter's  eye  had  seized 
from  nature. 

It  is  not  usual,  however  cursory  or 
locally  limited  the  review,  to  omit  at  least 
a  reference  to  Goya's  manner  as  a  terrible 
satirist  of  the  world  both  high  and  low,  as 
relentlessly  and  fantastically  shown  in  the 
series  of  "Los  Caprichos,"  and  the  un- 
masked horrors  in  "Los  Desastres  de  la 
Guerra."  Added  to  these  are  the  sepia 
and  pen  sketches  owned  by  the  Hispanic 
Museum,  which  were  the  harvest  of  his 
old  age.  But  the  liberty  is  taken  here  of 
avoiding  the  controversial  opinions  on  the 
use  and  beauty  of  these  strange  expres- 
sions of  a  great  painter's  abnormality. 

Here  in  America  the  spell  of  Goya  is 
upon  us,  his  works  are  in  the  galleries  of 
our  serious  collectors,  and  in  such  happy 
variety  that  the  strikingly  different  meth- 
ods which  he  employed  can  be  studied  at 
leisure,  that  of  the  Osuna  group  at  the 
Prado  with  its  daintiness  and  its  subtile 
revelation  of  character,  and  that  of  its 
neighbor  at  the  Prado,  the  "Third  of 
of  May"  with  its  tragic  power.  Pre- 
eminently a  painter  of  portraits,  his  best 
years  of  production  begin  at  the  very  end 
of  the  century.  The  famous  family  group 
of  Carlos  IV  was  finished  in  1800.  The 
portraits  of  General  Guye,  Mr.  J,  H. 
Harding's  collection,  of  Isidro  Maiguez, 
of  the  fascinating,  insolent  queen,  belong 
to  this  period,  as  well  as  innumerable 
treasures  locked  in  our  private  galleries. 

All  these  works  are  but  the  indicative 
expressions  of  the  man  himself,  whose  ex- 
treme complexity  was  increased  by  the 
combination  of  an  overvigorous  physique 
and  highly  sensitized  temperament,  which 
were  excited  by  the  experience  of  an  eager 
life  among  the  populace  and  life  at  the 
licentious  court  of  Carlos  IV,  "the  wisest 
fool  in  Europe,"  and  of  Teresa  Maria, 
his  vicious  queen. 
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By   Harriet  Welles 

Author  of  "  Anchcrs  Aweigh  " 

Illustraiiox  uy  II.   T-   Peck 


75RO^I  the  register  of  the 
United  States  Navy  the 
wooden  ships  are  gone — 
with  John  Paul  Jones,  De- 
catur, and  Farragut  to 
some  serene  harbor  bevond 
the  most  distant  horizon  hne — and  of  the 
ship  Hfe  of  their  day  but  one  custom  per- 
sists. 

It  was  the  rule  on  those  old  sloops-of- 
war  that  any  sailor  under  arrest,  awaiting 
sentence  and  having  a  complaint  to  make 
or  a  grievance  to  air,  took  his  stand  hy  the 
mainmast^  and  asked  to  speak  with  the 
captain;  this  was  his  right. 

The  white  sails  are  gone.  On  our  great 
steel  ships  no  sign  of  them  remains,  but 
every  day,  at  a  given  hour,  on  each 
dreadnought,  battleship,  cruiser,  and  de- 
stroyer of  the  United  States  Navy  the 
captain  ''holds  mast." 

Seven  bells. 

On  the  quarter-deck  of  the  gray  dread- 
nought anchored  in  the  harbor  the  morn- 
ing sun  gleamed  on  a  little  group  of  sailors 
and  petty  officers  who,  as  ''witnesses," 
gathered  and  formed  in  line  for  the  morn- 
ing's mast. 

Around  the  great  triple  gun-turret  the 
master-at-arms  marched  the  prisoners, 
two  by  two,  and  lined  them  up  at  right 
angles  with  the  witnesses. 

"Don't  be  forgettin'  that  you  steps  for- 
ward, and  takes  off  your  cap,  when  your 
name's  called,  and  don't  look  scared  to 
death — there  ain't  no  can-o-bulls  pres- 
ent," admonished  the  master-at-arms. 
"Say  what  you've  got  to  say,  and  when 
you're  ordered  to  'stand  aside,'  put  your 
cap  on,  and  step  back  into  line.  This 
ain't  no  trial !  It's  just  a  chance  for  you 
to  tell  your  side  of  things." 

The  prisoners  eyed  him  silently — ex- 
cepting one  youth  who  inquired  of  his 
neighbor  in  a  surly  whisper  what  was 
"  th'  use  of  tellin'  the  captain  anything  ? 
Nuthin'  happens  to  him  like  happens  to 


U3  !  " — then  transferred  their  attention  to 
the  yeoman  with  the  report-book,  who 
took  his  place  just  as  the  executive  officer 
crossed  the  deck  and  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  captain's  cabin. 

"Mast  is  ready,  sir,"  announced  the 
executive,  and  waited,  while  the  captain 
finished  signing  some  papers  and  took  up 
his  cap. 

"I've  gone  over  the  case  of  that  fellow 
who  takes  drugs,"  said  the  executive; 
"we've  done  all  we  can  for  him.  The 
doctor  says  it's  no  use — he  hasn't  the 
backbone  to  quit;  let  him  go  ashore,  and 
the  same  thing  happens.  Big  mast  this 
morning — but  the  other  cases  are  the 
usual  things." 

The  captain  nodded.  "  I  suppose  when 
you  have  one  thousand  and  thirty  men, 
of  the  average  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
you  can  expect  a  fair  amount  of  ingenuity 
for  getting  into  trouble,"  he  remarked  as, 
followed  by  an  orderly,  they  stepped  out 
on  the  quarter-deck. 

"Attention  I  Salute  I"  commanded  the 
master-at-arm  to  the  prisoners. 

The  captain  returned  the  salute  and, 
pausing,  scanned  the  yeoman's  report- 
book.     "Carry  on,"  he  said. 

"James  Collins.  Charged  with  being 
asleep  while  on  duty.  Reported  by  the 
boatswain's  mate  in  charge  of  the  watch," 
read  the  yeoman. 

The  boy  stepped  forward  and  took  off 
his  cap. 

"Anything  to  say,  Collins?  What 
ailed  you?"  asked  the  captain. 

"Nuthin',  sir,"  the  sailor  answered. 
"This  is  my  first  cruise  and  I  just  can't 
hold  me  eyes  open — went  to  sleep  standin' 
right  up  straight !  I  ain't  never  been 
near  the  ocean  before,  and  I'm  perishin' 
to  sleep — all  the  time." 

"If  every  man  went  to  sleep  when  he 
felt  like  it  how  long  do  you  think  this  ship 
would  last?"  asked  the  captain;  "I'll 
have  to  give  you  a  summary  court,  Col- 
lins, and  remember  this:  if  ever  you  are 
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given  an  important  post — in  war  times — 
and  you  sleep  on  it,  you  are  liable  to  re- 
ceive the  severest  punishment  that  can  be 
inflicted." 

"Stand  aside,"  the  master-at-arms  or- 
dered.    Collins  stepped  back  into  line. 

"Thomas  Jenkins,  Carl  Jones,  coal- 
passers,  reported  by  the  water-tender  for 
fighting,"  read  the  yeoman. 

"What  were  you  fighting  about?" 
asked  the  captain. 

Jenkins,  burning  with  righteous  wrath, 
answered:  "Every  time  I  gets  the  bright 
work  all  shined  up,  he  comes  in  and  turns 
on  the  steam!  Says  'he's  tryin'  out  the 
valves,'  and  when  I  asks  him  why  don't 
he  try  'em  out  when  the  brass  work's 
dirty — he  laughed  ! " 

"Well,  Jones?"  asked  the  captain. 

Jones  grinned  unhappily.  "Get  tired 
o'  seein'  him  forever  at  his  polishin' — 
thought  I'd  give  him  something  to  polish 
for.  He  hit  me  first,"  asserted  Jones, 
grasping  for  a  straw. 

The  witness  interrupted. 

"They  fights  all  the  time,"  he  volun- 
teered virtuously.  "I  seen  'em  fightin' 
the  other  day  because  Jenkins  told  Jones 
no  man  that  had  red  hair  could  ever  be 


a  good  engineer.  Said  the  admiral  said 
so." 

Jenkins  flushed.  "Aw,  can't  you  take 
a  joke?"  he  growled. 

"How  old  are  you,  Jenkins — and  you, 
Jones?"  asked  the  captain,  and  smiled  at 
the  answers  of  "Twenty." 

"You  can  punish  them  this  time  by  let- 
ting them  shake  hands  for  two  hours,  on 
the  quarter-deck,"  said  the  captain. 

"Next,"  commanded  the  executive, 
and  a  white-faced  man  stepped  forward 
in  answer  to  the  name  of  William  Clark. 

"Reported  by  the  chief  master-at-arms 
for  taking  cocaine,"  read  the  yeoman. 

The  captain  glanced  sharply  at  the 
trembling  hand  raised  to  remove  the  white 
cap. 

"Is  this  true?"  he  asked. 

The  man  nodded  miserably. 

"How  and  where  did  you  form  this 
habit?"  asked  the  captain. 

"I  got  to  going  in  a  crowd  in  Harlem 
three  years  ago,  and  some  of  the  girls  took 
the  stuff — said  it  was  great  and  wanted  me 
to  try  it,"  said  Clark  in  a  low  voice;  "I 
enlisted  to  get  away  from  them  and  quit 
it;  but  every  time  I  go  ashore — I  just 
can't  help  buying  more." 


"  Mark  Simmons.      Reported  \>y  the  officer  of  the  deck  for 
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The  captain's  face  clouded,  but  his 
voice  was  kind. 

"I'm  sorry  for  you,  Clark,"  he  said. 
''Unless  you  are  man  enough  to  break 
this  habit  and  start  fresh,  there  isn't  any 
future  for  you  an\^vhere.  We  can't  keep 
you  here.  The  na\y  isn't  a  reform- 
school,  and  nothing  spreads  as  rapidly  as 
a  bad  habit.  I  wish  I  could  help  you — 
but  this  is  a  time  when  you  must  help 
yourself.  Cocaine  is  the  entrance-ticket 
to  the  insane-asylum  and  the  gutter — and 
to  nothing  else." 

The  list  proceeded.  "Smoking  out  of 
hours"  was  the  most  popular 
cause  for  getting  on  the  report, 
although  overstaying  liberty — 
while  communing  with  long-lost 
friends  from  other  ships — ran  it 
a  close  race. 

One  exuberant  youth — re- 
ported for  "continued  spitting 
on  the  deck  " — announced  belhg- 
erently  that  he  "couldn't  work 
if  he  couldn't  spit";  another 
franklv   admitted   an   aversion 


for  vaccination:  while  a  third  vocifer- 
ously defended  his  pastime  of  "sleeping 
in  a  life-boat"  when  he  should  be  work- 
ing. 

Stealing,  the  most  contemptible  sin  in 
the  community  life  aboard  ship,  was  se- 
verely dealt  with. 

The  last  prisoner  was  reached. 

"Mark  Simmons.  Reported  by  the 
officer  of  the  deck  for  overstaying  liberty 
eight  hours,"  read  the  yeoman. 

The  captain  looked  carefully  through 
the  record. 

"First  report  against  you  in  the  three 


overstaying  liberty  eight  hours,"  read  the  yeoman. 
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years  you've  been  on  this  ship,  Simmons. 
What  kept  you?" 

The  sailor  shook  his  head. 

''  Were  you  drunk  ?  "  asked  the  captain. 

Again  the  dumb  head-shake. 

''Anything  to  say?"  suggested  the  cap- 
tain. 

''No,  sir,"  answered  Simmons  faintly, 

The  captain  hesitated,  then  turned 
away. 

"No  more  reports,"  announced  the 
yeoman,  closing  the  book  and  bundling 
his  papers  together. 

"Attention!"  commanded  the  master- 
at-arms  to  the  prisoners. 

The  captain  started  across  the  deck, 
paused,  and  returned. 

"Simmons — one  moment,"  he  said  to 
the  last  prisoner. 

The  sailor  stepped  back  and  lifted  his 
heavy  eyes  to  the  captain's  face. 

"What  is  it,  Simmons — something  you 
are  afraid  to  tell?"  asked  the  captain. 

"My  wife,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  and  swal- 
lowed hard.  "The  baby  came  yesterday 
morning  ...  we  had  a  civilian  doctor 
.  .  .  but  he  was  drunk  !  They  think  we 
people  in  the  navy  haven't  much  money, 
and  aren't  here  long  ...  so  it  don't 
matter  how  they  treat  us  ...  I  did  all 
I  could  .  .  .  but  she  had  kind  of  chills 
...  I  came  back  as  soon  as  I  dared  leave 
her." 

His  shoulders  shook ;  he  leaned  his  face 
against  his  blue  sleeve. 

"Good  lord,  man!  Why  didn't  you 
tell  that  when  you  came  aboard  ?  Is  any 
one  with  your  wife — is  her  home  in  this 
city?"  demanded  the  captain. 

"  She's  all  alone^n  a  lodging-house. 
Her  folks  live  in  San  Francisco,"  said 
Simmons. 

The  captain  turned.  "Ask  Dr.  Knapp 
to  come  here,"  he  said  to  the  orderly. 
And  to  the  master-at-arms:  "Erase  that 
report  against  Simmons;  he's  going  ashore 
— with  the  doctor." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!"  answered  the  master- 
at-arms,  facing  the  prisoners.  "Right 
about!  Forward — march!"  he  com- 
manded. 


Eight  bells  struck. 

Above  their  clanging  clamor  came  the 
clear  notes  of  the  bugle  "sounding  mess 
gear,"  and  from  the  deck  below  arose  a 
great  clattering  of  plates.  The  band — 
which  plays  every  day  during  the  crew's 
dinner  hour — sailed  valiantly  into  the 
opening  bars  of  the  ' '  Anvil  Chorus. ' '  Fac- 
tory whistles  in  the  near-by  city  shrieked 
their  noon-day  greetings,  above  the  deep 
booming  of  bells. 

"My  wife's  been  alone  for  five  hours," 
said  Simmons  miserably. 

Late  that  night  the  captain  finished  his 
writing  and  went  over  the  doctor's  report. 

Mrs.  Simmons  and  the  baby  had  been 
moved  to  a  hospital  and  were  comfort- 
able. Simmons,  tremulous  with  grati- 
tude, had  returned  to  the  ship  and  was 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  exhaustion,  two  decks 
below. 

The  captain  leaned  back  in  his  chair; 
facing  him,  on  the  shelf  above,  a  woman 
smiled  from  a  photograph — an  old  photo- 
graph, judging  by  the  enormous  sleeves 
and  diminutive  hat.  How  clearly  he  re- 
membered the  day  that  photograph  was 
taken — just  before  he  started  on  a  Pacific 
cruise. 

How  they  had  laughed,  and  hoped,  and 
planned,  even  to  deciding  on  the  college 
that  "  junior  "  should  eventually  honor  by 
his  presence — with  Wellesley  as  an  alter- 
native— if  fate  should  prove  disobliging. 

"All  was  well,"  and  he  had  cabled  from 
Valparaiso;  and  even  if  he  had  worried 
during  those  days  of  cruising  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  he  had  been  pitifully 
unprepared  for  the  cablegram  awaiting 
him  at  Montevideo.  Five  words — yet 
they  told  him  that  never  again  would  he 
need  to  hurry  home.  .  .  . 

The  captain  sighed.  For  a  second  the 
port  hole  framed  the  stretching  road  of 
the  long  years — but  somewhere — around 
a  little  turn — she  would  be  waiting  for 
him,  the  baby  in  her  arms 

The  captain  smiled  back  at  the  photo- 
graph and,  ringing  for  the  orderly, 
switched  off  the  desk  lights. 
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^^^^^^gaHERE  was  a  big  field  near 
his  old  home  where  he  and 
the  other  boys,  black  and 
white,  had  played  ''round 
cat"  and  ''chermany"  in 
the   summers  before  the 


war  and  had  set  their  rabbit-traps  in 
seasons  of  frost  and  snow.  It  lay  near  the 
edge  of  a  w^ood,  w^hich  was  now  cool  and 
umbrageous  with  midsummer  leafiness. 
The  wood  had  furnished  a  fine  resting- 
place  for  the  boys  when  their  games  were 
ended;  and  its  giant  trees  and  dense  un- 
dergrow^th  had  been  imagined  fortresses 
and  robbers'  dens  in  those  days.  Beyond 
the  wood  lay  the  Dragon  Swamp,  with  its 
dark  and  unexplored  recesses  and  jungles 
of  intertwisted  vines.  It  was  a  place  of 
shuddering  stories  about  runaway  negroes 
and  "  patter-rollers  "  and  murders  and  un- 
solved mysteries. 

On  the  side  of  the  field  nearest  the  great 
house  once  stood  a  row  of  negro  cabins, 
built  of  unshaped  logs,  whose  interstices 
were  chinked  with  mud  and  whose  stick 
chimneys  were  ''daubed"  with  the  same 
material.  They  were  snug  and  comfort- 
able enough  in  winter  and  cool,  with  open 
door  and  unglazed  window,  in  the  sum- 
mer-time, when  the  little  slab-paled  gar- 
dens in  front  smiled  amid  bowers  of  great 
nodding  sunflowers  and  overflowed  with 
succulent  vegetables. 

His  earliest  memories  of  the  "  quarters  " 
were  interwoven  and  embroidered  with 
the  kindly  affections  of  their  dusky  deni- 
zens. There  were  no  ginger  cakes  quite 
so  good  as  those  which  he  had  eaten  on  the 
rough  benches  at  their  doors.  No  later 
watermelons  ever  had  "meat"  so  red  and 
ripe  as  theirs.  No  "pulled"  molasses 
candy  was  so  sweet.  And  the  cold  fried 
chicken  legs  and  biscuits  were  unforget- 
able. 

When  he  came  back  he  found  the  field 
overgrown  with  sassafras  bush  and  riot- 
ous vines  and  tangled  briers.    The  cabins 


had  tumbled  down  and  were  deserted. 
Where  the  sunflowers  had  once  lifted  their 
gorgeous  disks  above  the  snaps  and  col- 
lards  flourished  a  pestilent  growth  of  jim- 
son-weeds  unconfined  by  any  slab-pal- 
ings. Broom-sedge  possessed  what  had 
been  a  buckwheat  patch  near  Uncle  Or- 
rin's  cabin  at  the  end  of  the  row.  He  re- 
membered the  bees  in  the  buckwheat  blos- 
soms and  their  hives  under'  the  scraggy 
peach-tree,  and  how  he  had  watched  them 
on  lucent  summer  mornings  long  ago. 
The  "bee-gums"  had  vanished;  and  Or- 
rin's  cabin,  like  the  others,  was  a  wreck. 
Orrin  himself,  on  whose  knees  he  had  sat 
when  a  little  chap  and  listened  to  w^on- 
derful  tales  of  the  "varmints"  and  the 
"creeturs,"  had  long  since  become  only 
one  of  the  memories  of  his  boyhood. 

He  traversed  the  brier-grown  and  al- 
most invisible  pathway,  once  so  familiar, 
that  led  from  the  quarters  to  the  mansion- 
house,  and  walked  past  the  stables  where 
the  horses  had  been  kept.  Their  stalls 
were  empty  and  the  weather-boarding 
was  ripped  off  in  places.  The  corn-crib 
door  hung  open  on  a  broken  hinge. 

His  father  had  fallen  in  the  Seven  Days' 
Battles  and  his  mother  had  soon  followed. 
Thoughts  of  them  impelled  him  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  brick-walled  graveyard  be- 
yond the  house  from  which  the  marble 
tombstones  were  visible  above  its  green 
carpet  of  periwinkle  vines.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  mansion,  in  which  five  gen- 
erations of  his  people  had  lived  their  quiet 
and  uneventful  lives,  a  sense  of  the  futili- 
ties of  existence  overwhelmed  him.  He 
paused  and  looked  beyond  the  broken 
hedge,  and  saw  the  gravestones  grim  and 
silent  under  the  summer  sun. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  house  to  bid 
him  welcome,  no  sign  of  life  or  movement 
about  the  place.  The  front  door  gaped 
open  and  the  porch,  where  clambering 
tea-roses  had  filled  the  air  of  long  ago 
with  fragrance,  was  dropping  down.     The 
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"  It  beats  the  world,  Jim  !  "  exclaimed  John  Dillon,  faking  back  the  little  banner  and  snu)utliiii>{  it  caressingly 
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windows  stared,  shutterless,  from  broken 
sash  and  pane  upon  the  desolate  lawn 
which  once  lay  beneath  them  in  smooth, 
luxuriant  greenness. 

The  lilac  bushes  had  disappeared;  but 
some  broken  mimosa-trees,  still  crowned 
with  delicate  and  lace-like  foliage,  re- 
mained. The  leaves  were  yellowing,  as 
though  they  lamented  the  departure  of 
the  pink  and  feathery  blossoms  with 
which  the  earlier  summer  had  adorned 
them.  The  inevitable  and  vandal  sassa- 
fras had  usurped  the  places  of  the  old 
japonicas  and  '^  sweet-smelling  shrubs," 
and  had  taken  brigand  possession  of  the 
broad  carriageway  over  which  the  great, 
curved-spring  family  carriage  had  rolled 
behind  the  bay  horses,  with  Uncle  Cupid 
on  the  boot,  on  Sundays,  to  take  his  father 
and  mother  to  Christ  Church. 

Over  the  whole  place  hung  the  pall  of 
poignant  and  inexpressible  change.  The 
past  was  enguKed  in  the  desolation  that 
had  been  wrought  into  evetything  within 
his  vision.  The  illusions  of  his  earlier  life 
had  vanished. 

He  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  enter 
the  old  gray  house  now  haunted  by  dis- 
appointments and  sorrow.  He  stood  and 
gazed  at  it. 

A  rabbit  came  hopping  out  of  an  under- 
growth of  briers  in  a  corner  of  the  yard 
and  ran  through  the  sassafras  bushes  near 
him. 

He  turned  and  strode  away  under  the 
smiling  August  morning. 

As  he  walked  along  the  sandy  river  road 
toward  the  county  court-house  his  mind 
was  full  of  memories  of  the  great  struggle. 
They  submerged  his  semiconscious  rec- 
ognition of  the  once  familiar  landmarks. 
He  thought  of  the  April  morning  in  '6i 
when,  with  the  confidence  of  youth,  he 
had  ridden  with  his  father  along  this  road 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  now  trav- 
elling. 

"Lincoln  has  made  the  call  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  troops,"  he  had  said,  "and 
the  State  has  seceded.  There  are  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  in  our  company,  and 
v/e  shall  be  in  Richmond  in  three  days." 

"It  is  a  sad  time  for  all  of  us,  my  boy," 
his  father  had  responded,  "  but  saddest  for 
us  older  folk  who  have  loved  the  Union 
so  long.  My  prayer  has  been  that  God 
would  preserve  it." 
Vol.  LXII. — 45 


"They  are  coming  to  invade  the  State, 
sir,"  he  had  said.  "  We  should  be  false  to 
our  forefathers  and  to  ourselves  if  we  did 
not  defend  it." 

His  heart  had  been  hot,  and  the  vi- 
sion of  approaching  war  had  kindled  the 
fires  of  anticipated  glory  and  adventure. 
Three  weeks  before  he  had  been  elected  a 
lieutenant  of  the  company. 

More  than  four  years  had  intervened 
between  that  April  morning  and  this  time 
of  his  home-coming — years  of  struggle,  of 
hardship,  of  self-abnegation,  and  of  con- 
flict all  in  vain.  The  confidence  that  had 
known  no  misgi\ings  was  shattered.  The 
end  had  come.  ISIany  of  the  lads  with 
whom  he  had  played  in  the  old  field  as 
boys  and  marched  to  Richmond  as  sol- 
diers were  dead  in  battle;  and  the  flag 
under  which  he  and  they  had  fought  was 
furled  in  defeat  forever. 

After  Appomattox  he  had  gone  South 
wdth  many  of  his  comrades  in  arms  to  join 
Johnston  at  Charlotte;  and  later  he  had 
ridden  farther  on  with  a  few  of  them,  in 
the  vague  hope  of  attaining  a  new  Con- 
federacy beyond  the  Mississippi.  Now 
that  it  was  all  over  he  had  come  back 
home,  ragged,  penniless,  bereft,  unpa- 
roled.  It  was  August,  1865,  and  he  had 
never  surrendered. 

He  entered  the  little  village  and  walked 
along  the  grass-grown  country  road  that 
was  its  main  street  until  he  reached  the 
one-storied  brick  court-house,  covered  by 
Virginia  creeper,  that  had  stood  there  for 
more  than  a  hundred  ye^rs  in  its  grove 
of  ancient  oak-trees.  On  either  side 
were  the  modest  houses  of  the  villagers, 
weather-beaten  and  unpainted  with  their 
tiny  green-palinged  yards  in  front  and 
their  vegetable  gardens  at  the  back. 
They  seemed  very  poor  and  forlorn  as  he 
regarded  them  and  small  with  the  little- 
ness that  physical  objects  often  present  to 
those  who  have  gone  away  and  return. 
In  the  stretch  of  open  land  between  the 
court-house  and  the  river  his  company 
had  drilled  before  they  went  to  Rich- 
mond; and  he  imagined  now  that  he  could 
see  the  phantom  squads  marching  there 
and  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  captain 
giving  his  sharp  commands,  and  the  roll  of 
the  drum. 

Looking  up  from  where  the  gate  to  the 
court-house  vard  had  once  been,  he  saw  a 
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flag  drooping  above  the  low  building.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  it  was  the  ban- 
ner which  his  father  had  followed  at 
Monterey  and  Buena  Vista.  It  only  sym- 
bolized now  the  wreck  of  a  great  hope. 

His  impulse,  upon  seeing  it  hanging 
there  in  the  unruffled  summer  sunshine, 
was  to  turn  and  go  away — anywhere,  that 
he  might  escape  the  memories  which  the 
vision  of  it  awoke. 

But  he  would  first  inquire  of  the  clerk  if 
any  of  the  boys  had  come  back — John 
Dillon  and  Henry  Williams  and  Tommy 
Taylor,  the  little  lame  lad,  who  could  not 
run  with  the  others  but  who  loved  to  fetch 
the  ball  when  it  w^ent  beyond  bounds. 
He  wanted  to  know  about  them  all. 

A  young  negro  man  sat  on  the  stone 
steps  in  the  shadows  cast  by  the  imme- 
morial oaks. 

''Who  you  lookin'  fur?"  the  negro 
asked  as  he  approached. 

"How  are  you,  Silas?"  he  said,  recog- 
nizing the  speaker.  "I  want  to  see  Mr. 
Henderson." 

His  impulse  had  been  to  resent  the 
demeanor  of  his  father's  ex-slave,  but  he 
kept  his  temper. 

"Dey  ain't  no  clerk  in  dar  now,"  the 
man  responded,  ignoring  his  salutation. 
"Dis  here  is  de  Freedom's  Bureau.  De 
Freedom's  Bureau  is  done  turn  out  Mr. 
Henderson.  Dat  whar  Cunnel  Chisholm 
o'  de  Union  army  stay  now." 

"Will  you  move  and  let  me  go  in?"  he 
said. 

The  black  man  arose  leisurely  and  stood 
aside. 

"Dey  gwi'  give  us  de  white  folks'  Ian'," 
he  remarked,  eying  the  visitor's  worn 
gray  uniform.  "Evvy  cullud  man  gwi' 
git  his  forty  acres  an'  a  mule." 

As  he  paused  in  the  doorway  of  the 
clerk's  office  he  saw  two  Federal  soldiers 
writing  at  the  tables  where  ]Mr.  Hender- 
son and  his  deputy,  George  Collins,  had 
once  sat  and  written  in  the  midst  of  the 
record-books  on  the  shelves,  some  of 
which  went  back  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Three  or  four  negro  men  stood 
idly  about  the  room. 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  out 
upon  the  court  green.  The  man  at  the 
steps  chuckled  as  he  passed. 

He  met  Judge  Holmes  near  the  broken- 
down  gate.     He  had  been   his  father's 


friend   and   greeted    him    with    a   warm 
hand-clasp. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  back  at  last,  Jim," 
said  Judge  Holmes.  "Delighted  to  see 
you  back.  We  had  put  you  down  among 
the  dead  or  the  missing." 

"I  asked  for  no  furlough  during  the 
war,  judge,"  he  replied.  "And  I  did  not 
hurry  home." 

Then  he  questioned  the  judge,  as  one 
wise  and  prescient,  about  the  present  and 
the  future. 

"There  are  few  left  except  the  old 
folks,"  said  Judge  Holmes.  "  There  have 
been  great  changes;  and  now  we  have  a 
harder  fate  to  face  than  fighting." 

He  listened  wath  grave  attention. 

"The  State  is  under  military  rule," 
continued  the  judge,  "and  it  is  likely  to 
remain  so  indefinitely.  If  civil  govern- 
ment is  ever  restored,  our  former  slaves 
will  become  our  political  masters.  The 
whites  will  be  disfranchised.  Our  farms 
and  plantations  have  been  desolated. 
There  is  no  stock,  no  seed,  no  labor,  no 
anything." 

"What  else?"  queried  the  home-comer 
as  the  judge  paused. 

"Possibly,  land-confiscation.  Certain- 
ly, a  carnival  of  plunder  and  oppression, 
marshalled  by  rapacity  and  vice.  All 
the  signs  are  around  us.  It  is  a  horrible 
outlook,  Jim." 

Then  he  asked  the  judge  about  his  old 
playmates  and  companions,  calling  their 
names  as  the  orderly  sergeant  had  called 
them  from  the  muster-roll  on  the  drill- 
ground  by  the  river. 

Some  had  been  killed  in  action,  some 
had  died  in  hospital,  some  had  returned 
maimed  in  body  or  broken  in  health, 
some  had  never  come  back. 

A  few  were  in  the  country.  John  Dil- 
lon was  living  down  on  the  Dragon 
Swamp  upon  his  mother's  plantation. 
Judge  Holmes  could  not  imagine  how  in 
the  world  John  was  to  ever  make  a  living 
there  for  his  mother  and  the  girls. 

"They  have  got  nothing  but  the  place, 
and  John  left  his  leg  at  the  Wilderness. 
Maybe  they'll  take  the  land  from  him." 

"And  Henry  Williams?" 

"I  hear  that  Henry  is  up  near  Kings- 
mill,  but  I  haven't  seen  him." 

"Good-by,  judge,"  said  Jim,  holding 
out  his  hand. 
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"Why,  where  are  you  going?"  queried 
the  judge. 

"I  don't  know.  Anywhere,"  he  an- 
swered. "  England,  France,  Egypt — any- 
where. I  have  got  to  go  away.  Some 
of  them  were  talking  about  Brazil  and 
some  about  ^lexico." 

"I  hope  you'll  stay,  Jim,"  said  the 
judge. 

"What  for?"  he  asked  abruptly;  and 
there  was  no  reply. 

He  passed  into  the  grass-grown  street, 
and  the  judge  saw  him  vanish  from  sight 
at  the  bend  of  the  road  by  the  river. 

Fifty-one  years  later  an  automobile 
sped  down  the  river  road  and  in  it  sat  a 
man  who,  in  spite  of  his  white  hair  and  the 
lines  in  his  rugged  face,  was  erect  and 
soldier-like  as  youth  itself.  His  unusual 
appearance  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
those  who  had  seen  him  step  alertly  from 
the  steamboat  at  the  river  wharf. 

An  octogenarian  negro,  leaning  over  the 
wharf's  edge  to  take  a  bucket  of  fish  from 
a  young  darky  in  a  bug-eye,  exclaimed  at 
sight  of  him: 

"'Fo'  Gord,  ef  dat  ain't  de  spit  'n' 
image  \iv  ole  Mr.  Fent'ess  when  carriage 
company  uv  useter  come  ter  de  gre't  house 
'way  back  yonder  befo'  de  war !" 

The  stranger's  black  broadcloth  coat 
was  long-skirted  and  his  waistcoat 
showed  a  broad  expanse  of  shirt-front 
above  which  a  large  silk  stock  illustrated 
the  fashion  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  pre- 
vious century.  His  trousers  were  loose 
and  bagg>'  and  the  white  hair  which  hung 
below  his  coat  collar  was  crowned  by  a 
broad-brimmed  black  felt  hat. 

The  vehicle  stopped  at  the  gate  in  front 
of  the  little  red-brick  court-house  and  the 
stranger's  eyes  sought  its  gabled  roof. 

"They  have  taken  it  down,"  he  said; 
and  the  chauffeur  wondered  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

He  emerged  from  the  car  and,  walking 
with  direct  and  military  step  along  the 
worn  pathway  under  the  oak-trees,  en- 
tered the  building. 

Two  or  three  children  in  pinafores 
stared  wonderingly  at  him  and  a  bird 
sang  from  a  wild-plum  thicket  near  the 
fence. 

In  the  little  office,  amid  the  shelves  of 
record-books  and  time-stained  bundles  of 


papers,  he  found  an  unknown  man,  gray 
and  rugged-faced  like  himself,  writing  at 
the  table  where  the  Federal  officer  had  sat 
half  a  century  before.  The  left  sleeve  of 
the  writer  was  empty  and  pinned  to  his 
coat  at  the  shoulder. 

He  gave  the  stranger  courteous  greet- 
ing and  invited  him  to  be  seated. 

"I  am  the  clerk,"  he  said.  "I'll  see 
you  in  a  few  minutes." 

Then  the  one-armed  clerk  turned  to  an 
aged  countryman,  bent  and  withered,  who 
leaned  upon  a  cane  where  he  stood  near 
the  writing-table.  On  the  table  lay  a 
large  printed  sheet  of  paper  with  blank 
spaces,  which  the  occupant  of  the  office 
had  been  filling  in  with  pen  and  ink. 

"WTiy  didn't  you  apply  before  this?" 
he  queried  of  the  withered  countryman 
as  he  wrote. 

"It's  been  fifty-odd  years  now,"  was 
the  answer.  "I've  been  away  from  the 
county  most  o'  the  time  and  I  didn't  need 
it.  Now  I  do.  I  came  back  some  six 
months  ago  and  they  told  me  I  could  get 
it.  Mr.  Dillon  is  here  at  the  court-house 
to-day  from  down  by  the  Dragon  Swamp. 
He  knows  when  I  went  into  it.  I  can  get 
him  for  my  witness." 

"Well,"  said  the  clerk,  "it's  all  right  so 
far.     Let's  finish  it." 

He  picked  up  the  sheet  and  glanced 
over  it,  reading  aloud  the  printed  head- 
ings. 

"Name?  Um-huh !  Age?  Residence 
at  time  of  enlistment  ?  Yes.  Let's  see  ? 
Um-huh!  Company?  Regiment?  Di- 
vision? Date  of  enlistment  ?  Yes,  we've 
got  all  that  down.  Battles  in  which  en- 
gaged? Yes.  We  were  on  that.  Did 
you  say  Antietam,  also?" 

"I  said  Sharpsburg,"  was  the  reply. 
"  That's  what  we  called  it.  It  was  over  in 
Maryland,  on  Antietam  Creek." 

"  Where  did  you  surrender  ?  "  asked  the 
clerk. 

"I  didn't  surrender,"  said  the' other. 
"When  the  government  left  Richmond, 
April  2d,  '65,  I  knew  that  the  jig  was 
up.     I  quit  and  went  home." 

"You  did  what?"  exclaimed  the  one- 
armed  clerk,  pushing  his  chair  back  from 
the  table. 

"I  quit.     The  war  was  over." 

The  clerk  arose  and  confronted  the  ap- 
plicant. 
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''You  are  a  deserter,  sir.  The  State 
gives  no  pension  to  any  man  who  quit." 

He  took  the  sheet  from  the  table  in  his 
remaining  hand,  from  which  the  pen  had 
dropped  to  the  floor. 

'*  What  was  the  use  ?  "  the  bent  country- 
man asked.  '*Lee  surrendered  the  few 
men  he  had  left  a  few  davs  after  I  quit 
him." 

The  clerk  caught  the  paper  in  his  teeth 
and,  with  the  hand  that  held  it,  tore  it  in 
two  pieces  and  flung  the  fragments  on  the 
floor. 

''You  should  have  been  faithful  to  the 
end,"  he  said. 

"I  went  in  at  Manassas  and  I  stayed 
till  they  left  Richmond,"  the  other  replied. 
"It's  only  forty  dollars.  I've  done  with- 
out it  fifty  years.  I  reckon  I  can  stand 
it." 

He  turned  and  hobbled  out  of  the  room. 

"He  wasn't  entitled  to  it,  sir,"  said  the 
clerk  to  the  stranger,  who  had  sat  listen- 
ing. 

"Where  did  you  lose  your  arm?"  the 
latter  queried,  looking  at  the  empty 
sleeve. 

"The  Crater,"  was  the  answer. 

"What  command?" 

**  Forty-Eighth  Pennsylvania.'* 

The  stranger  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Forty-Eighth  Pennsylvania  ?  Why,  I 
heard  you  say  to  that  old  Confederate  he 
ought  to  have  been  faithful  to  the  end.  I 
don't  understand." 

"  Sit  down,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  "and  I'll 
tell  you,  if  you  care  to  listen.  I  came  here 
with  the  Union  army  in  '65.  I  liked  the 
country  and  the  people.  I  »stayed.  I 
helped  them  some,  when  the  negroes  and 
the  scalawags  and  the  carpet-baggers 
gave  them  trouble.  They  were  good  to 
me.  They  made  me  clerk  when  they  got 
the  ballot  back.  I  married  my  wife  here. 
My  children  were  born  here.  I  have 
held  this  office  for  forty-seven  years.  I 
am  the  oldest  court  clerk  in  the  State." 

"/  quit,  after  the  end,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, contemplatively.  "I  wonder  if  I 
ought  to  have  gone  away?" 

A  lame  old  man  wearing  a  bronze  cross 
on  the  lapel  of  his  coat  that  had  on  it: 
"Deo  Vindice:  1861-1865,  C.  V.,"  limped 
into  the  room.  He  was  burly  of  figure 
and  his  broad  face  beamed  with  good 
humor.     He  took  off  his  straw  hat,  and 


with  a  big  cotton  bandanna  handerchief 
wiped  his  bald  head  fringed  with  wisps  of 
gray  hair. 

''Come  in  and  have  a  chair,  Mr.  Dil- 
lon," the  clerk  said  to  him. 

"John,"  said  the  stranger,  stepping  for- 
ward to  meet  the  lame  man,  "I  reckon 
you've  forgotten  me." 

The  burly  lame  man  gazed  at  him  curi- 
ously. 

"Ain't  you  Jim  Fentress?"  he  asked. 
"There's  something  about  you " 

"  God  bless  you,  John !  It's  been  fifty 
years,"  said  tjie  stranger. 

"And  then  some,"  exclaimed  John  Dil- 
lon as  they  threw  their  old  arms  about 
each  other. 

"Let's  get  outside  in  the  shade,  Jim," 
said  the  lame  man.  "  Come  out  with  us, 
major." 

They  hauled  three  chairs  down  the 
stone  steps  into  the  shadows  flung  by  the 
immemorial  oak-trees. 

Two  young  men  passed  along  the  vil- 
lage street  and  looked  at  them. 

"Ancient  history,"  one  of  them  said, 
pointing. 

"In  three  volumes,"  said  the  other. 

They  laughed  and  walked  on. 

"Fifty-odd  years,  Jim,"  repeated  John 
Dillon,  regarding  the  stranger  with  misty 
eyes  and  beaming  face. 

He  and  the  clerk  filled  and  lighted  their 
Powhatan  clay  pipes,  with  short  fig-stems, 
and  the  man  called  Jim  Fentress  drew 
from  a  little  leather  case  a  cigarette 
wrapped  in  thin  corn-shuck. 

"Tell  us  where  you've  been,  Jim,  and 
what  you've  been  doing  all  this  time," 
said  John  Dillon. 

"I  couldn't  stand  it  here  after  the 
war,"  the  other  replied,  blowing  the 
smoke  through  his  nostrils.  "I  came 
back  for  a  day  and  went  away.  My  peo- 
ple were  dead.  My  friends  were  dead  or 
gone.  My  home  was  ruined  and  empty. 
The  cause  I  had  fought  for  was  lost. 
You  remember  it  all,  John;  but  you  had 
something  to  stay  for — your  mother, 
your  sisters." 

John  Dillon  nodded,  with  his  pipe  be- 
tween his  teeth. 

"It  is  odd,"  the  stranger  continued, 
and  then  paused,  looking  up  to  the  roof 
of  the  court-house. 

"  What,  Jim  ?  "  queried  John  Dillon,  re- 
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moving  his  pipe  and  expelling  a  smoke 
cloud. 

''That  what  made  me  go  away  brought 
me  back." 

He  looked  up  again  as  though  once 
more  seeking  something  he  could  not  find. 

"I  only  thought  of  it  then  in  that 
way,"  he  said.  "Now  the  whole  thing 
is  changed." 

John  Dillon  and  the  clerk  who  had  lost 
his  arm  at  the  Crater  drew  their  chairs 
nearer  to  the  speaker,  wondering.  The 
three  old  heads  were  very  close  together, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  Virginia  tobacco 
mingled  with  that  of  the  Mexican  ciga- 
rette. 

"Like  many  others  who  had  fought 
through  the  war  and  had  nothing  left  to 
hve  for  here,"  continued  the  man  called 
Jim  Fentress,  "I  determined,  after  it  was 
over,  to  go  to  another  country.  I  sold 
my  father's  old  home  for  what  it  would 
fetch — a  pittance — and  went  to  Mexico. 
I  became  an  exile." 

"  I  have  read  the  deed.  It  is  recorded 
in  yonder,"  said  the  clerk,  nodding  toward 
the  court-house. 

"Maximilian  was  there,  and,  though  I 
have  no  liking  for  emperors  and  kings,  it 
looked  then  as  if  I  might  get  another 
brush  at  the — another  brush  with  the 
bluecoats,"  said  the  stranger.  "The 
United  States  Government  was  talking 
about  dri\'ing  him  out." 

The  clerk  smiled  at  him.  He  remem- 
bered. 

"  But  that  fight  never  came  off.  Max- 
imilian had  his  hands  full  with  his  Mexi- 
cans. I  was  with  him  in  his  last  stand  at 
the  stone  bridge  by  Queretaro;  and  when 
they  shot  him  on  the  Hill  of  the  Bells  I 
thought  I  had  had  enough  of  fighting. 
But  I  hadn't,  John." 

"Did  you  get  into  any  of  their  revolu- 
tions?" queried  John  Dillon. 

The  stranger  paused  to  light  another 
shuck-covered  cigarette. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  he  said.  "After  that 
a  feeling  of  restlessness  got  into  me.  I 
lived  for  a  while  in  Mexico  City.  I  went 
into  a  silver-mining  proposition  in  the 
mountains  of  Chihuahua.  I  made  money. 
I  got  into  oil  in  Tampico.  But  I  was 
never  satisfied.  I  travelled  over  the  whole 
blamed  greaser  country.  I  bought  a  ha- 
cienda and  I  farmed  for  a  while.     But  all 


the  time  there  was  something  tugging  at 
me  to  move.  I  never  learned  what  it  was 
until  last  June." 

His  two  auditors  were  listening  eagerly. 

"I  have  spent  much  of  my  life  in  the 
saddle,"  he  went  on.  "I  have  had  some 
interesting  adventures;  but  we'll  leave 
them  out  to-day,  gentlemen.  I  tried  to 
cut  myself  off  from  the  past,  to  forget.  I 
read  no  American  papers;  and  Mexican 
news — their  assassinations  and  insurrec- 
tions— did  not  appeal  to  me.  Neither 
Diaz,  in  his  day,  nor  Gonzales,  nor  Ma- 
dero,  nor  old  Huerta  concerned  me. 
What  I  want  to  tell  you  now  is  what 
brought  me  home." 

They  saw  that  his  eyes  once  more 
sought  the  court-house  roof. 

"  It  was  the  flag  that  was  up  there  when 
I  came  back  after  the  war.  That  flag 
sent  me  away  and  it  fetched  me  back." 

A  light  illuminated  the  face  of  the  one- 
armed  clerk;  and  John  Dillon  beamed. 

"On  a  morning  of  last  June  I  was  rid- 
ing— riding  aimlessly,  as  I  so  often  rode. 
I  think  of  myself  now  as  eternally  riding 
and  riding  down  there — a  sort  of  wander- 
ing Jew  on  horseback.  As  I  rode  I  heard 
a  sound  which  I  hadn't  heard  since  the 
emperor's  time.  I  had  kept  away  from 
their  rows.  It  was  the  unmistakable  and 
unforgettable  noise  of  battle.  I  spurred 
in  its  direction  and  I  came  upon  a  sight 
that  seemed  to  clutch  my  heart  and  stir 
all  my  blood  as  in  the  old  days  when  you 
and  I  rode  with  Jeb  Stuart,  John.  Not 
far  from  a  little  Mexican  town  that  I 
had  just  passed  through  I  saw  on  one  side 
a  squadron  of  negro  cavalry,  led  by  three 
or  four  white  officers,  engaged  in  a  desper- 
ate conflict  with  a  horde  of  armed  greas- 
ers on  the  other.  One  of  the  negro  sol- 
diers carried  a  flag.  It  was  the  flag  that  I 
had  last  seen  up  yonder.  The  negroes 
were  charging  the  ]\Iexicans  when  I  got 
there,  and  the  racket  of  the  shooting  and 
the  charging  was  infernal.  I  learned  later 
that  the  black  soldiers  had  been  am- 
bushed. 

"The  sight  of  that  flag  in  the  midst  of 
that  battle  had  a  strange  effect  on  me.  I 
wanted  to  get  near  it,  to  fight  for  it,  to  go 
with  it  into  the  fiery  hell  that  the  greasers 
were  making  with  their  machine  guns. 
They  are  new  guns,  John.  We  didn't 
have  'em  in  the  old  days. 
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''I  recalled,  as  I  plunged  the  spurs  into 
my  horse  and  rode  toward  the  flag,  how 
my  father  had  told  me  that  he  had  fought 
for  it  with  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista  and 
how  hard  it  was  for  him'  to  leave  it  when 
the  Union  was  broken  up. 

**I  had  carried  a  pistol  for  more  than 
forty  years.  A  gun  is  a  friend  in  trouble 
down  there  in  Mexico.  Something  inside 
me  kept  telling  me  that  the  greasers  were 
fighting  my  father's  flag. 

"I  rode  into  the  thick  of  that  bloody 
scrimmage,  as  near  as  I  could  get  to  the 
soldier  who  carried  the  flag.  I  felt  that 
I  must  get  close  to  it  and  go  with  it. 
Those  machine  guns  were  ripping  out  the 
bullets,  and  they  were  singing  like  bees. 
As  I  reached  the  color-sergeant's  side  a 
Mexican  bullet  hit  him,  and  he  fell  from 
his  horse  like  a  log.  I  caught  the  flag  and 
carried  it  forward.  I  yelled,  with  my  pis- 
tol in  one  hand  and  the  flag  in  the  other, 
while  the  bridle  hung  loose  on  my  horse's 
neck :  ' This  is  my  father's  flag  ! '" 

''I've  seen  you  charge,  Jim,"  said  John 
Dillon.  ''T  wish  I  could  have  been  right 
there  with  you !" 

His  eyes  shone  with  the  light  of  ancient 
battle. 

''When  the  fight  was  over  and  we  had 
to  go  back  in  face  of  the  hea\y  odds 
against  us,  I  swung  on  to  the  flag.  The 
greasers  killed  or  captured  nearly  one-half 
of  our  squadron,  but  they  paid  the  price 
and  we  kept  the  flag." 

The  clerk  held  out  his  hand  and  the  ex- 
ile clasped  it.  John  Dillon,  stirred  by  the 
story,  arose  from  his  chair. 

"  Go  on,  Jim,"  he  said  excitedly.  ^'  Go 
on!" 

"  But  the  strangest  thing  was  what  hap- 
pened afterward.  I  went  with  them  when 
the  troop  returned  to  the  main  column, 
and  the  general  thanked  me.  He  sent 
me  to  El  Paso  with  a  despatch. 

''  I  stayed  there  till  the  greasers  brought 
the  prisoners  back ;  and  I  saw  them  come 
across  the  bridge.  The  wounded  color- 
sergeant  was  with  them.  His  arm  was  in 
a  sling.  I  spoke  to  him,  and  when  he 
looked  at  me  he  said:  'Are  you  the  man  I 
heard  hollerin'  about  his  father's  flag?' 
I  said  I  was.     Then  he  asked  me:   '.Who 


was  your  father  and  what  were  you  talk- 
in'  about  ? '  I  said  my  father's  name  was 
Henry  Fentress  and.  that  his  flag  was  the 
flag  of  the  Union,  that  I  had  not  seen  for 
fifty  years  until  I  saw  him  carrying  it  in 
that  fight. 

^'Then  he  told  me  that  his  grandfather 
had  belonged  to  a  man  of  that  name  on  a 
plantation  here  on  this  river,  and  I  asked 
him  who  he  was.  ^Why,  I  played  ring- 
taw  and  knucks  and  leap-frog  with  your 
grandfather  when  I  was  a  boy,'  I  said." 

''That  was  Jack  MuUin's  son,"  inter- 
rupted John  Dillon.  "The  old  man  told 
me  that  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  cavalry." 

"WTien  I  parted  with  him  at  El  Paso 
he  gave  me  this,"  continued  the  exile, 
thrusting  his  hand  into  his  left  breast 
pocket  and  drawing  from  it  an  envelope. 
He  opened  it  and  took  out  a  little  silk 
banner.  "  *  You  seem  to  like  your  father's 
flag,  so  I  got  this  one  for  you,'  he  said  to 
me.  'I'll  keep  it,  sergeant,'  I  said  to 
him.     *  It's  mine  now. ' " 

John  Dillon  took  the  tiny  ensign  in  his 
hand  and  regarded  it  curiously.  Then 
he  handed  it  to  the  clerk. 

''That  was  my  father's  flag,"  said  the 
exile,  following  it  with  his  eyes. 

"Our  fathers'  flag,'*  said  the  clerk,  who 
had  lost  his  arm  at  the  Crater. 

''Our  fathers'  flag,"  repeated  the  re- 
turned Confederate  solemnly. 

Then  he  added:  "And  our  flag,  old 
Forty-Eighth  Pennsylvania ! " 

"It  beats  the  world,  Jim!"  exclaimed 
John  Dillon,  taking  back  the  little  banner 
and  smoothing  it  caressingly. 

The  Union  clerk  shook  hands  with  the 
Confederate  exile  again. 

"I  tell  you  it  beats  the  world,  major  !" 
repeated  John  Dillon,  handing  it  back  to 
the  exile  and  slapping  the  clerk  on  the 
shoulder  above  his  empty  sleeve. 

"Same  old  volumes,"  said  one  of  the 
young  men  to  the  other  as  they  returned 
along  the  grass-grown  street. 

"Same  old  ancient  history,"  the  other 
replied.  "Good  old  volumes  and  good 
old  history.  You  can  bet  dollars  to  dough- 
nuts they're  talking  about  thcly  war 
'way  back  yonder." 
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AT  Pat  Kelly,  cook  on  U.  S. 
Dredge  No.  8,  poured  three 
ounces  of  lemon  extract  in- 
to a  goblet,  added  three 
ounces  of  vanilla,  and 
drank  the  resulting  Gentle 
Annie  with  a  grunt  of  disappointment, 
convinced  by  his  fifth  morning's  morning 
that  quantity  could  never  substitute  for 
quality. 

His  grimace  of  disgust  expanded  into 
an  undulating  shiver  which  explored  the 
remotest  fibres  of  his  ponderous  body. 
The  hula-hula  exercise  concluded,  he  fes- 
tooned his  professional  July  dishabille 
with  a  large  rusty  dish-pan,  a  meat-saw, 
and  a  long  knife,  after  which  he  hesitated 
sideways  out  of  the  narrow  door  of  his 
galley.  He  shuffled  four  paces  aft  and 
squeezed  into  the  refreshing  coolness  of 
the  refrigerator-room,  where  he  set  about 
the  business  of  hewing  off  assorted  seg- 
ments of  round  steak  for  the  noon  meal. 
Fifty  feet  for'd,  in  his  eight-by-twelve 
office,  Captain  Dan  Porter,  perspiring 
freely,  played  the  four  of  spades  on  the 
five  of  clubs.  This  departure  from  Cap'n 
Dan's  habitual  observance  of  the  sacred 
pact  which  obtains  between  01'  Sol  and 
all  true  river  men  may  have  been  pro- 
voked by  one  paragraph  of  a  letter  from 
Colonel  IMcDonald,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  A.,  addressed  to  Daniel  Porter, 
Master  U.  S.  Dredge  No.  8,  which  follows: 
'^  Serious  consequences  may  attend  a 
repetition  of  dredging  costs  equal  to  those 
of  your  last  month's  work.  The  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission,  accompanied  by 
Senator  Cromwell  and  myself,  ^^'ill  leave 
St.  Louis  next  Monday  on  the  annual  in- 
spection trip.  Upon  our  arrival  at  your 
dredge  Monday  afternoon  I  will  explain 
to  you  the  necessity  for  reducing  cost  of 
dredging." 

Fifty  miles  up-stream,  in  his  St.  Louis 
office,  Colonel  McDonald  abstractedly 
skipped  two  pages  of  a  violent  struggle  in- 


volving Nicholas  Carter,  Yen  Chi  Han, 
and  seven  million  dollars'  worth  of  smug- 
gled opium.  Subconsciously  the  colonel 
contemplated  the  problem  presented  in  a 
reply  to  his  letter  which  he  had  that 
morning  received  from  Cap'n  Dan 
Porter: 

''I  can  reduce  dredging  costs  by  work- 
ing three  crews  on  this  dredge  and  run- 
ning twenty-four  hours  per  day,  but  with 
a  single  crew^  as  at  present,  and  w4th  our 
fires  banked  half  the  time,  the  costs  this 
month  will  probably  exceed  the  record 
established  last  month." 

Meanw^hile,  Kelly  cut  meat.  Sub- 
merged beneath  the  frequent  drafts  of 
flavoring  extracts  his  nervous  tremors  had 
siabsided  to  a  gentle  rhythm  which  syn- 
chronized with  the  measured  kick  of  the 
engines  on  the  deck  below.  None  but  an 
expert  could  have  observed  that  Kelly's 
shakes  were  his  personal  property.  Otto, 
the  Proosian  pastry  cook,  was  an  expert 
observer.  Upon  Kelly's  departure  from 
the  galley  the  ambitious  and  treasonable 
Otto  had  puffed  at  the  flame  of  jealousy 
that  ever  burned  within  his  narrow  chest, 
and  had  addressed  a  characteristic  crit- 
icism of  his  absent  chief  to  young  Jerry 
Monahan,  waiter. 

''Again  der  king  iss  sopping  up  der 
Gentle  Annies,"  Otto  remarked,  "und  by 
der  efning  train  for  der  drinking  jag  by 
Saint  Looie  we  will  lose  him.  Und  I  will 
der  meat  cook  be  ! " 

Jerry  Monahan,  violent  in  his  Celtic 
loyalty,  selected  several  expressive  ep- 
ithets from  an  almost  complete  vocab- 
ulary of  \-ituperative  phrases  and  drowned 
the  indiscreet  Otto  in  a  deluge  of  profane 
eloquence.  ''Wat's  it  to  youse,  you  duff- 
jugglin'  Dutch  cheese,"  he  concluded,  "if 
Paddy  needs  his  July  jag !  Braid  them 
bretzels  an'  lay  off  knockin'  me  boss!" 

Otto  subsided  into  a  black  shell  of 
silent  rage,  directed  at  humanity  in  gen- 
eral but  specifically  the  Biddle  Street  Irish 
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who  infested  the  service  in  capacities  of 
cooks  and  waiters. 

The  July  sunHght  suddenly  quivered 
with  a  blast  of  song  exploding  through  the 
open  door  of  the  refrigerator-room.  Pres- 
ently the  waiter,  with  neck  movements 
resembling  those  of  a  crowing  bantam, 
lifted  a  hyena  falsetto  accompaniment: 

"  An'  whin  I  am  coldly  layin' 
In  my  lasht  long  dreamless  sleep 
Plant  me  where  thim  silv'ry  moonbeams, 
(Moo- 

hoon- 

beams) 
Sof  ly  o'er  me  grave  shall  creep." 

Mr.  Paddy  Kelly  concluded  the  recital 
with  a  solo: 

"Jerry,  c'mere  an'  fetch  these  steaks 
Before  I  scalp  you." 

Summoned  by  his  chief,  the  boy  jumped 
to  obey,  inspired  by  an  impulse  to  dis- 
play to  Otto  the  strength  of  the  bond 
which  existed  between  members  of  a  fra- 
ternity in  which  the  Proosian  could  never 
be  received. 

''Thirty  slugs  av  round  f'r  th'  bums, 
sivin  T-bones  f'r  th'  engineeis,  but  bless 
me,  Jerry,  what  to  cut  f'r  Cap'n  Dan  I 
dunno." 

jerry  lifted  the  dish-pan  and  its  cargo 
of  meat.  "Ain't  that  iligant,  Paddy, 
where  we  hit  th'  high  tone  on  th'  'moo- 
hoon-beams '  ?  Why  not  cut  wan  av  thim 
tinderloin  f'r  Cappy?" 

"What  talk  have  you!"  the  cook  re- 
proved. "An'  him  eatin'  bakin'-soda  th' 
lasht  foive  days  f'r  th'  stomach  av  'um. 
You'd  be  assassinatin'  th'  man  wid  tin- 
derloin— 'tis  a  dainty  th'  system  av  'um 
needs.  If  all  av  thim  corn-beef  weren't 
ate  up  now.  .  .  ." 

"I  have  ut!  I  have  ut,  Paddy!"  the 
waiter  exclaimed.  "Frog-legs,  Paddy. 
Wan  av  thim  green  frogs  roosts  av  morn- 
in's  under  th'  willys  ferninst  th'  slough." 

The  cook  turned  an  admiring  look  at 
his  helper.  "Lad,"  he  said,  "wid  that 
brain  ye'U  be  a  cook  yet.  I'll  fry  'um  wid 
butther  an'  Cappy'U  be  soggy  wid  th' 
pleasure  av  eatin'  'um  an'  thin  I'll  get  me 
a  leave  f'r  to-morrow  in  Sint  Loose." 

"Th'  fireman.  Tender  Eye,  he  have  a 
twinty-two — I'll  get  th'  lend  av  it  off  'um, 
Paddy,  an' " 

"Ye  will  not,"  the  cook  interrupted, 


"an'  me  able  to  cast  a  knife  through  th' 
divvils  at  fifty  feet.  Row  me  ashore  by 
th'  slough  an'  I'll  stab  th'  green  felly  f'r 
Cappy's  dinner  in  wan  second." 

Jerry  placed  the  pan  of  steaks  on  the 
galley  table  where  the  heat  could  improve 
them,  twisted  his  apron  into  a  belt  around 
his  waist  and  went  aft  and  below.  Pres- 
ently, seated  in  a  skiflf,  he  hung  'longside 
the  dredge  awaiting  his  chief.  The  cook 
bathed  his  nerves  with  another  enamel  of 
Gentle  Annie,  selected  a  long  and  heavy 
knife,  and  joined  his  assistant  in  the  skiff. 
They  rowed  to  the  shore  and  beached  the 
bow  of  the  skiff  in  the  plastic  margin  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  then,  afoot,  they 
made  their  way  to  the  up-stream  bank  of 
a  muddy  tributary  which  near  there  min- 
gled its  reluctant  waters  with  the  darker 
currents  of  the  big  river. 

In  silence  they  stalked  through  the 
grasses  which  Hned  the  bank  of  the  slough, 
arriving  finally  at  the  big  willow-tree 
which  marked  the  domain  of  their  in- 
tended prey.  The  cook  crouched,  with 
difficulty,  and  on  hands  and  knees  he  crept 
to  the  edge  of  the  bank.  He  parted  the 
thick  growth  of  dusty  weeds  that  verged 
the  brink,  and  through  this  opening  in- 
spected the  muddy  bank  up-stream  and 
down.    He  discovered  his  victim. 

"Ten  feet  beyant  th'  snag,  Jerry,"  he 
whispered  to  his  companion,  who,  like  a 
faithful  setter,  had  charged  along  behind 
his  master.  "Whisht — bigger  nor  a  bass- 
drum  an'  fasht  asleep.  Stay  here  whilst  I 
slay  'um." 

His  assistant  demurred.  "Ah,  Paddy, 
I'ave  me  watch  you." 

"Quiet,  then,"  the  cook  assented,  "an' 
no  whishperin'  whin  we  get  forninst  th' 
Httle  baste." 

The  pair  crept  to  the  point  of  attack. 
The  frog  rested  comfortably  in  the  grati- 
fying mud  at  the  water's  edge,  ten  feet 
below  his  assassins. 

The  cook  stood  half  upright  on  the  edge 
of  the  bank.  He  made  a  preliminary  ges- 
ture to  assure  himself  of  clearance.  He 
held  the  knife  by  its  point.  He'drew  back 
his  great  right  arm  in  preparation  for  the 
fatal  throw.  Steel  death  launched  fair  at 
the  motionless  prey,  but  with  the  menace 
of  the  gleaming  metal  instinct  tensed  the 
motor  muscles  of  the  frog  and  he  leaped 
in  a  sprawling  parabola  to  the  safety  of 
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the  slough,  bellowing,  en  route,  a  gentle 
note  of  derision.  The  knife  chucked  out 
of  sight  in  the  soft  ooze. 

Kelly  reared  up  and  lifted  a  clinched 
fist,  calling  down  the  wrath  of  heaven 
upon  the  frog.  The  frog  came  to  the  sur- 
face in  time  to  hear  the  opening  words  of 
the  invocation  and  then,  quickly,  he  dived 
again.  It  appeared  that  the  large  enemy 
was  following  up  the  attack  with  further 
pursuit.  The  soft  earth  under  the  cook's 
left  foot  had  caved  beneath  his  w^eight 
and  Kelly  had  begun  a  frantic  w^hirling  of 
arms  in  an  effort  to  regain  his  balance. 
Against  the  steady  drag  of  gravity  his  ef- 
forts wxre  in  vain.  He  dived,  in  despera- 
tion, head  foremost  into  the  slough,  land- 
ing heavily  at  a  point  where  mud  was 
thicker  than  water.  The  frightened  frog 
swam  rapidly  away.  With  bathing  hip- 
popotami and  mud  volcanoes  the  place 
was  becoming  too  crowded.  He  sought  a 
new  frontier. 

By  the  time  the  cook  had  righted  him- 
self in  his  form-fitting  environment,  Jerry 
was  making  for  the  skiff.  He  ran  a  hun- 
dred feet  and  lay  down,  rolling  and  writh- 
ing in  the  clutches  of  some  sudden  malady, 
but  after  a  while  he  managed  to  regain  his 
feet  and  finally,  staggering,  to  attain  the 
skiff.  He  rowed  to  the  side  of  the  an- 
chored cook,  and  after  a  period  of  heaving 
and  hauling,  the  tentacles  of  vacuum  were 
severed  and  Kelly  was  dragged  aboard. 
He  flopped  into  the  wude  skiff  and  sub- 
sided with  a  walrus-like  thud  that  threat- 
ened to  sink  the  craft. 

Jerry  endured  the  difficult  silence  as 
long  as  he  could,  and  addressed  the  plas- 
tered \'ictim  of  the  encounter:  "It  were 
noble  av  ye,  Paddy,  divin'  afther  th' 
I'apin'  div\'il." 

''Have  sinse,  lad,  have  sinse!"  replied 
the  exasperated  Kelly.  "I  should  have 
detained  'um  wid  a  brick." 

''Or  started  divin'  sooner  nor  he  made 
his  leap,"  the  waiter  retorted.  "But 
what  mope  have  ye,  Paddy,  th'  froight 
av  gittin'  shaved  so  close  have  kilt  'um — 
else  he'd  have  come  back  an'  bit  ye." 

"Quiet,  lad,  an'  I'ave  me  groan  in  peace. 
Th'  dirthy  baste,  lost  to  me  skillet — an' 
takin'  me  best  knife  wid  'um,  hang  'um  ! " 

The  defeated  pair  landed  'longside  the 
dredge  where  willing  hands  assisted  the 
cook  in  his  slithering  passage  up  the  four- 


foot  free-board  of  the  hull.  Volunteers 
connected  up  the  fire  hose  and  started  the 
force-pumps.  After  playing  the  hose  on 
Kelly  for  five  minutes  he  was  sufficiently 
furrowed  to  permit  of  his  disrobing  with- 
out the  use  of  a  shovel.  Jerry  returned 
from  the  quarters  on  the  deck  above, 
bringing  dry  raiment  and  towels,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  incident  had  passed 
into  the  classic  annals  of  the  Mississippi 
dredging  fleet. 

Kelly  and  his  helper  returned  to  the 
galley. 

"Bust  open  a  case  av  thim  hen  eggs, 
Jerry,"  the  cook  presently  directed,  "an' 
if  ye  find  a  pair  av  thim  widout  beaks,  I'll 
fence  them  in  wid  dough  an'  poach  'um  f 'r 
th'  dinner  av  Cappy,  blame  th'  tinder 
stomach  av  'um." 

He  glanced  at  the  clock  and  imme- 
diately tunnelled  into  the  pan  of  meat, 
after  which,  from  the  armful  that  he  had 
accumulated,  he  rapidly  covered  the  hot 
surface  of  the  galley  range  ^^^th  round 
steak. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  touched  twelve. 
"Dish  up  !"  he  said,  to  Otto.  He  turned 
to  Jerry  who  had  discovered  an  unex- 
pected pair  of  passable  eggs  in  a  total  of 
tw^o  dozen  which  he  had  inspected.  "Th' 
Pinkertons  have  nothin'  on  you,  lad,  f'r 
detectin'  things,"  he  complimented.  The 
cook  deposited  each  of  the  eggs  in  the 
hollow  of  a  lump  of  dough  which  lay  in 
the  bottom  of  a  small  pan.  "  Gintly,  thim 
eggs  is  feeble,"  he  cautioned,  as  Otto 
poured  in  the  boiling  water.  When  the 
eggs  had  whitened  they  were  deposited  on 
toast,  after  which,  hea\'ily  disguised  with 
a  generous  seasoning  of  pepper  and  gar- 
nished with  the  pale-green  sprouts  of  an 
ambitious  potato,  they  were  forwarded  to 
Captain  Porter.  Jerry,  acting  as  observer 
of  results,  addressed  the  cook  with  his  re- 
port. 

"Th'  face  av  Cappy  twishted  a  bit,  an' 
th'  nose  on  'um  strolled  around,  but  he 
ate  thim,  Paddy !  Ate  thim  he  did — ye 
can  ask  'um  f'r  Sundah  safe  now,  Paddy. 
Th'  man  is  fed !" 

Kelly  braced  himself  with  another 
splash  of  stimulant  and  ambled  for'd  to 
Captain  Porter's  office.  "Cap'n,  sir,"  he 
began,  "I  have  bad  news  fer  ye  about  a 
broom  th'  flunky  wid  th'  blue  pants  lost 
overboard  whilst  attimptin'  to  murther  a 
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snake  wan  av  thim  stiffs  aft  was  seein' 
from  lushin'  too  heavy  on  th'  booze  whin 
th'  whishkey  boat  come  past  lasht  Sundah 

wid " 

*  Captain  Dan  smiled  wearily  and  inter- 

rupted the  extended  preamble.  ''Get 
back  here  on  the  evening  train  to-morrow 
and  it'll  be  all  right,  Paddy." 

'^  Cap'n,  thank  you !  I  was  intindin' 
askin' " 

"When  I  say  to-morrow,  I  mean  it, 
Paddy,"  the  captain  again  interrupted. 
''Colonel  McDonald  and  the  commission 
are  due  here  Monday  afternoon  on  the 
Grant.    You  get  back  here  Sunday  night." 

"I'll  be  here,  cap'n,  wid  bells  on,  an' 
thank  you  again,  sir."  The  cook  retired 
to  his  quarters  and  began  a  series  of  con- 
tortions by  means  of  which  he  gradually 
affected  a  change  of  costume  in  the  con- 
fines of  a  stateroom  nominally  six  feet  by 
eight,  but  which  contained,  in  addition  to 
the  person  of  the  cook,  a  trunk,  a  bed,  and 
a  hot  segment  of  the  stack  w^hich  led  up- 
ward from  the  starboard  battery  of  boil- 
ers. But  in  spite  of  difficulties,  the  trans- 
ition was  finally  an  accomplished  fact. 
Augmented  and  adorned  with  a  rusty 
black  Prince  Albert  suit,  "of  a  vintage," 
a  salmon-colored  vest,  squidgy  black  shoes 
and  a  hemispherical  brown  derby,  the 
cook  made  his  way  to  the  galley  in  search 
of  assistance  in  the  matter  of  sartorial 
adjustment  which  would  add  final  perfec- 
tion to  the  splendor  of  his  haberdashed 
avoirdupois. 

"C'mere,  Jerry,  an'  lash  this  tie  around 
me  throat,"  he  ordered. 

His  admiring  assistant  tied  a  cow-hitch 
in  the  violent  green  scarf  and  retreated 
two  paces  so  that  the  perspective  would 
include  the  full  effect  of  the  perfected  en- 
semble. 

"An  eyeful,  Paddy,"  he  finally  ex- 
claimed, "an  eyeful  wid  th'  grand 
clothes!" 

The  cook  dismissed  the  flattery  with  a 
regal  wave  of  his  hand.  A  tubular  cellu- 
loid cuff,  slung  by  the  energy  of  the  cen- 
trifugal gesture,  escaped  from  the  retain- 
ing sleeve  of  the  antique  Prince  Albert. 
It  landed  on  the  top  of  the  hot  range. 
There  followed  a  flash  of  blinding  flame 
and  a  pungent  odor,  and  then  a  burst  of 
oratory  hotter  than  the  flame  and  in- 
censed with  the  brimstone  accents  of  a 


frazzled  soul.  Otto,  the  treasonable 
Proosian,  inwardly  wallowing  in  rare  de- 
light, retrieved  the  agate  cuff-button  from 
the  top  of  the  range  and  presented  it  to 
his  chief  with  a  servile  bow.  Kelly's  lan- 
guage cooled  as  suddenly  as  it  had  flamed. 
He  gave  thought  to  the  professional  duties 
of  the  moment.  "Roast  beef  f'r  dinner 
to-morrow,  Otto,"  he  directed,  "but  leave 
it  tough  or  else  thim  stiffs'll  never  git 
back  on  their  hin'  legs,  wanst  they  git 
their  snouts  in  th'  trough." 

He  turned  to  the  waiter.  "Th'  skiff, 
Jerry,  an'  row  me  ashore."  The  pair  went 
below  and  embarked.  They  landed  at  the 
end  of  a  meandering  path  which  had  been 
worn  to  the  river's  edge  from  the  track  of 
the  railroad  whose  embankment  paralleled 
the  stream.  The  cook  bade  his  assistant  a 
brief  farewell.  "An'  watch  th'  Proosian," 
he  admonished,  in  parting.  "Wanst  he 
starts  a  goulash  barbecue,  Cappy  loses  a 
crew.  I  know  thim  stiffs.  Watch  th' 
Proosian.    To-morrow  I'll  be  back,  lad." 

The  cook  walked  down  the  track  toward 
the  station,  which  lay  a  mile  away.  The 
rusty  Prince  Albert  absorbed  and  re- 
tained the  rays  of  the  July  sun.  Color 
from  the  green  scarf  dyed  the  neck-band  of 
his  shirt.  The  rock  ballast  between  the 
rails  hurt  his  feet,  but  realization  of  these 
several  discomforts  was  dulled  by  a  vision 
of  his  ultimate  goal — the  long  bar  in 
Grogan's  Place  where  wines,  liquors,  and 
cigars  awaited  those  adventurers  who 
would  partake  thereof. 

The  local  was  twenty  minutes  late  in 
arriving  at  St.  Louis.  Kelly  made  up  a 
part  of  this  lost  time  in  his  stampede  from 
the  portals  of  Union  Station  to  the  doors 
of  Grogan's  Place.  He  indorsed  a  pay 
check  and  waved  away  the  proffered  cash. 
"Tell  me  whin  I'm  through,"  he  ordered 
the  keeper  of  the  liquid  lightning.  Kelly 
drank  with  an  overhand  stroke  that  pro- 
duced results.  In  half  an  hour  his  nerves 
had  steadied  and  thereafter  he  drank  with 
a  consistent  application  and  an  industry 
which  excited  admiring  comment  on  the 
part  of  various  professional  drunkards 
who  trained  at  Grogan's  Place.  In  the 
stretch  he  drank  with  a  Chesterfieldian 
deliberation  and  an  easy  grace  that  added 
lustre  to  the  shining  elbow  of  the  rusty 
Prince  Albert.  But  none  of  the  gladiators 
who   have   sought   victory   in    Grogan's 
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Place  have  ever  won  their  battles,  and  as 
the  hours  passed  the  mantle  of  defeat  de- 
scended upon  the  too  ambitious  Kelly, 
crushing  him  to  the  dust  of  the  arena. 

At  midnight  he  reposed  on  the  floor  in 
the  back  room. 

Upon  the  departure  of  his  chief,  Otto 
had  tasted  the  sweetness  of  full  authority. 
In  the  breast  of  the  treasonable  Proosian 
ambition  flamed  to  a  white  heat.  In  his 
mad  lust  for  power  the  despot  ruled  that 
pickled  beef  should  form  the  evening  fare. 
Soused  in  a  bath  of  biting  vinegar,  large 
platters  of  what  had  been  good  roast  beef 
were  served  for  the  Saturday  supper  of  the 
crew.  The  general  indorsement  of  his 
superior  culinar\^  skill,  which  Otto  had 
hoped  to  inspire  by  means  of  the  pickled 
beef  was  not  forthcoming,  however,  and 
Otto  suffered  the  keen  lash  of  disappoint- 
ment when  he  observed  the  manner  in 
which  his  offering  was  received. 

''A\TioofI"  This  from  Highpocket 
Hillman,  busv  with  his  first  mouthful  of 
the  pickled  beef.  "WhoofI  Th' bull  beef 
is  soured  ! "  Not  untfl  Otto  had  person- 
ally explained  the  superior  qualities  of 
pickled  beef  did  the  men  venture  to  in- 
dulge their  appetites.  They  ate  sparingly 
of  the  beef,  grumbling  a  little,  but  they 
were  too  intent  on  starting  the  Saturday- 
night  poker  games  to  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  nicer  flavors  of  their  food. 

Sunday  morning  witnessed  another  at- 
tempt on  Otto's  part  to  introduce  a  menu 
peculiar  to  his  personal  ideas  of  what  was 
good  to  eat.  Instead  of  the  customary 
flannel  cakes  with  their  high  factor  of 
specific  gra\dty  and  their  absorptive 
powers  equal  to  those  of  blue  blotters,  the 
Proosian  presented  a  series  of  serrated 
edged  affairs,  floppy  and  yellow.  These 
had  a  novel  flavor  due  to  the  fact  that 
Jerry  had  participated  in  their  prepara- 
tion. Otto  had  assembled  and  mixed  the 
ingredients,  meanwhile  audibly  reflecting 
that  he  was  at  last  a  full-fledged  "meat 
cooker,"  enjoying  all  the  fame  that  the 
imperial  rank  bestows.  Jerry  overheard 
the  soliloquy.  "Meat  cooker,  hey!"  he 
inwardly  commented.  "Dutch  pan- 
cakes, is  it?  Well — wid  them  crippled 
eggs  an'  wan  shot  av  coal-oil  in  thim 
cakes,  th'  lads'll  meet  Paddy  wid  a  brass 
band,  afther  killin'  Otto."    He  quietly  in- 


troduced the  shot  of  coal-oil  and  stirred 
it  into  the  cake  batter.  .  .  .  Breakfast 
finished,  there  remained  upon  each  plate 
one  Dutch  pancake.  The  men  had  satis- 
fied their  appetities  on  coffee  and  bacon, 
and  slabs  of  bread.  Otto  observed  the 
reception  accorded  his  work  and  presently 
his  chagrin  flamed  to  a  slow  anger.  There 
followed  a  denunciation  of  all  dredge 
crews,  uttered  in  spluttering  syllables 
of  Proosian  rage  which  the  listening 
Jerry  mightily  enjoyed.  WTienever  Otto 
showed  signs  of  running  down  he  was 
re-energized  by  some  cleverly  aimed  barb, 
shot  with  cunning  skill  from  Jerry's  in- 
exhaustible quiver. 

"Th'  lads  be  sayin'  th'  Proosians  niver 
can  be  learned  t'  cook  f'r  sour  apples — 
they  bein'  baboons  wanst  an'  eatin'  raw 
fish  an'  th'  like.''  The  Proosian  volcano 
responded  nobly. 

"Highpocket  an'  Th'  Turtle  be  raisin' 
a  mob  t"  hang  you,  Otto,  if  dinner  ain't 
pleasin'  thim,"  he  casually  remarked  dur- 
ing a  lull  in  the  Proosian 's  verbal  activi- 
ties. This  was  pure  fiction,  but  like  the 
cake  of  soap  that  excites  the  geyser  in 
Yellowstone,  it  obtained  results,  rocking 
the  Proosian's  reason  and  incidentally  in- 
suring that  the  Sunday  dinner  would  be  a 
complete  catastrophe.  Frantic  with  the 
memor}^  of  his  two  preceding  failures, 
made  desperate  by  the  cruel  tactics  of  the 
heartless  Jerry,  and  finally  compelled  to 
wdtness  the  cremation  of  eight  apple  pies. 
Otto  leaped  headlong  into  a  menu  that 
included  delicacies  whose  first  requisite  is 
that  calm  skill  which  comes  from  placid 
confidence. 

As  a  result,  the  crew  dined  on  onions, 
oleomargarin,  molasses,  coffee,  and  bread. 
Otto  contemplated  this  final  disaster. 
"Der  revolver,  if  it  der  catridges  had,  I 
vould  myself  in  der  head  shoot,"  he  pro- 
claimed. 

"Th'  bullet  might  glance  an'  hurt  a 
man,"  Jerry  comforted.  "An'  don't  get 
things  messed  up  wid  shootin'  yourself, 
annx'Avay — jump  overboard." 

Jerry  had  called  his  bluff,  but  the 
Proosian  sought  to  justify  his  delay  in 
despatching  himself.  "Gott!  If  at  der 
schwimming  wasser  verein  der  medals  I 
wass  not  vinning  for  floating,  der  drown- 
ing vouldt  be  easy." 

"Fergit    it.      Fergit    it,"    replied    the 
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heartless  Jerry.  ''Paddy'U  hand  thim 
steaks  f'r  supper  whin  he  comes  an'  th' 
stiffs'll  pull  through.  Wan  hour  more 
an'  th'  local  gits  in." 

But  the  confident  words  did  not  accord 
wdth  an  anxious  note  that  was  strangely 
present  in  Jerry's  voice.  Subconsciously 
he  feared  the  outcome  of  the  day  should 
Paddy  not  arrive.  Some  keen  telepathy, 
perhaps,  for  underneath  the  calm  that 
pervaded  the  crew's  quarters  the  ferment 
of  insurrection  had  begun  its  lift.  Jerry, 
perhaps,  had  overplayed  his  hand.  Where 
Sunday  was  usually  a  festival  occasion, 
characterized  by  idle  prowlings  along  the 
river  banks,  or  inland  rambles  after 
casual  adventure,  on  this  sullen  day  the 
crew,  to  a  man,  remained  aboard  the 
dredge. 

When  the  St.  Louis  local  whistled  for 
the  distant  station  several  members  of 
the  crew  strolled  to  the  guards  of  the 
dredge.  Seated  along  the  rail  they 
watched  the  stretch  of  track  that  led 
from  the  railroad  station.  Fifteen  min- 
utes passed  and  no  Paddy.  Another  ten 
minutes  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
cook. 

''Staggerin'  an^  settin'  down  it'll  take 
him  half  an  hour  to  git  in  sight,"  The 
Turtle  observed. 

*'Nope — he's  missed  th'  train,  I  tell 
you,"  Highpocket  insisted.  ''He's  missed 
the  train." 

They  waited  a  while  longer  and  then 
returned  to  their  quarters.  The  news 
that  the  cook  had  not  arrived  was  com- 
municated to  their  fellows.  It  was  re- 
ceived in  silence.  Finally,  one  of  the 
younger  members  spoke. 

''Well,"  he  reflected,  "th'  old  burg 
looks  good  to  me." 

"She  sure  do,"  The  Turtle  presently 
agreed,  "an'  whilst  I  ain't  no  blanket  stiff 
nor  yet  no  short-stake  bum,  I'm  more 
'n  thirty  dollars  to  th'  good  an'  both  me 
feet  is  itchin'." 

"Wan  more  dose  av  that  Otto's  grub 
an'  it'll  be  a  rough-box  an'  a  lonely  grave 
on  th'  bank,  good-by,  proud  world,  fer 
me."  This  from  Tender  Eye,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  stokers. 

They  thought  of  the  lure  of  the  lights 
of  town.  Suddenly  Highpocket  sat  up  on 
the  edge  of  his  bunk.  "I've  made  mine  ! " 
he  announced.    He  arose  to  his  feet  and 


started  for  the  head  end.  Tender  Eye 
halted  him.  "Where  are  yez  headed 
f'r?"  he  asked. 

"For'd  to  tell  Cappy  t'  mix  me  up  a 
walk.    I'm  launched." 

"Wait  wan  second — ^wait  wan  second," 
Tender  Eye  advised.  "Would  ye  be 
junglin'  up  this  night  in  th'  willys  on  th' 
bank,  or  will  ye  lay  aboard  an'  take  it 
easy  'til  th'  mornin'  ?  Have  sense.  I'm 
wid  ye  in  th'  mornin'." 

The  advantage  of  retaining  the  com- 
forts of  their  present  quarters  for  the 
night  instead  of  spending  it  on  shore 
where  they  would  wait  until  the  following 
afternoon  for  the  train  to  St.  Louis  was 
instantly  apparent.  Highpocket,  The 
Turtle,  and  Tender  Eye  having  set  the 
example,  other  members  of  the  crew 
made  haste  to  speak  their  thoughts.  It 
developed  that  the  desertion  was  a  unan- 
imous movement.  To  the  last  man  they 
determined  to  quit  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, and,  having  made  their  decision, 
and  with  their  minds  contemplating  the 
pleasures  that  awaited  them  in  St.  Louis, 
their  spirits  improved  and  a  general 
cheerfulness  soon  made  itself  apparent. 
At  the  supper-table  their  good-natured 
chattering  fell  on  the  anxious  ears  of  the 
Proosian  and  led  him  to  discard  his 
doubts  as  to  his  ability  as  a  "meat 
cooker." 

"So,  Jerry,  der  meat  cooker  I  am  yet," 
he  remarked.  His  confidence  was  coming 
back.  "Hear  der  laffing — und  garlic  mit 
der  steak." 

"It's  d'  steak  an'  not  d'  poison,"  Jerry 
objected;  but  he,  also,  was  mistaken,  for 
it  was  neither  steak  nor  seasoning  which 
inspired  the  light  mood  of  the  crew. 

It  seemed  to  Jerry  that  all  hearts  were 
gay  except  his  own.  He  was  distressed 
about  his  absent  chief.  It  may  have 
been  the  prompting  of  experiences  of  the 
past,  or  some  faint  thread  of  mental  sym- 
pathy through  which  he  sensed  an  an- 
swering impulse  from  the  absent  Paddy, 
but  whatever  it  was,  the  heavy  fact  re- 
mained that  Paddy  had  not  returned. 
Nor  was  he  to  return  that  night,  for  at 
the  moment  Paddy  was  a  guest  of  the  St. 
Louis  police  department. 

With  the  coming  of  the  dawn  on  Sun- 
day morning  the  cook  had  stirred  from 
his  stupor  in  the  back  room  of  Grogan's 
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Place.  Grogan  and  three  of  his  friends 
were  playing  poker.  A  few  privileged 
intimates  were  in  the  place,  reading  their 
Sunday  papers.  Kelly  got  to  his  feet  and 
walked  behind  the  bar  and  helped  himself 
with  such  liberality  that  by  half  past 


bade  his  companions  a  brief  adieu  and 
faithfully  set  about  to  return  to  his  work. 
He  boarded  a  passing  street-car  headed 
for  Union  Station,  and  relapsed  into  a 
seat.  But  not  for  long  did  he  remain 
aboard  the  car,  for  suddenly  he  recalled 


"Plant  me  where  thim  silv'ry  moonbeams." — Page  452. 


eleven  the  good  old  glow  was  again  per- 
meating the  remorseful  fibres  of  his  being. 
And  then,  with  rare  courage,  he  faced 
about  and  put  the  pleasures  of  the  place 
behind  him.  He  cursed  the  sense  of  duty 
which  drove  him  from  his  Elysium,  but, 
nevertheless,  after  he  had  taken  several 
drinks  and  had  secured  a  precautionary 
quart  bottle  of  his  favorite  poison,  he 
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the  f  rogging  expedition  and  the  incidental 
loss  of  the  carving-knife  which  he  had 
thrown  at  the  frog.  Government  proper- 
ty— missing !  Red  tape,  affada\its,  lifted 
right  hands,  ceremony,  complicated  for- 
mula for  hereby  taking  oath  and  deposing 
to  wit  so  help  you  Allah,  and  all  of  that 
rigamarole  for  rendering  evidence  to  the 
fact  that  the  knife  had  not  been  stolen  bv 


He  dived,  in  desperation,  head  foremost  into  the  slough. — Page  453. 


the  Democrats  or  John  Doe  or  Daniel 
Boone.  He  decided  that  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  replacing  the  blasted  knife  at 
his  personal  expense  was  better  than  hav- 
ing to  submit  to  the  endless  signing  of 
papers  that  would  result  should  he  report 
the  loss.  And  so  before  he  had  travelled 
two  blocks  he  signalled  the  conductor  to 
stop  the  car.  He  got  off  and  ambled  back 
to  Grogan's  Place  where,  once  inside,  he 
grabbed  the  long  carving-knife  that  lay 
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upon  the  lunch-counter.  He  hastily  ex- 
plained the  situation  to  Grogan,  in- 
cidentally accumulating  four  large  drinks 
of  whiskey  during  the  oration,  after 
which  he  walked  from  the  saloon,  ener- 
getically signalling  an  approaching  car 
that  was  yet  three  blocks  away.  At 
Union  Station  he  lurched  across  the  pave- 
ment and  dived  for  the  long  stairway  that 
leads  downward  to  the  area  which  fronts 
the  gates.     Bystanders  gave   the  wild- 
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looking  man  ample  leeway.  Backing  and 
filling,  tacking  full  across  the  fifty-foot 
channel,  Kelly  navigated  the  shoals  of 
humanity  that  lined  his  course  to  the  port 
of  the  ticket  windows.  In  the  lee  of  the 
brass  grills  he  luffed  and  came  about, 
smartly. 

On  the  starboard  side  he  carried  the 
precautionary  quart,  while  on  the  port 
there  flourished  Grogan's  long  carving- 
knife.  Kelly  became  dimly  conscious  of 
a  disturbance  which  centred  about  him. 
Faintly  suspecting  that  he  was  the  cause 
of  it,  he  essayed  a  reassuring  oration  with 
gestures.  The  oration  was  a  failure,  but 
not  so  the  hoarse  cheer  which  he  hauled 
from  the  depths  of  his  turgid  vocabularv. 

''  Hooray ! "  he  yelled,  "  'ray  f 'r  Kelly ! " 
He  clawed  along  to  a  brighter  ticket  win- 
dow. The  knife  gleamed  in  his  hand. 
He  addressed  the  startled  ticket  seller. 
"  Wan  way  f'r  Bush —  'Rav  !  Bushburg, 
lad.    'Ray  f'r  poor  ol'  Kelly." 

The  effect  was  all  that  an  orator  could 
desire.  Events  moved  rapidly.  A  woman 
grabbed  her  child  and  screamed.  People 
started  for  somewhere  else.  The  inci- 
dental panic  bore  eloquent  testimony  to 
the   quality   that  is  characteristic  of  a 


crowd.  And  then  the  law  reached  out  a 
freckled  hand,  and  Kelly's  cruise  was  in- 
terrupted. Relieved  of  knife  and  bottle, 
he  was  led,  protesting,  through  the  brave 
throng  that  now  was  slow  to  give  the  cap- 
tured desperado  passageway.  Five  min- 
utes on  the  curb,  a  short  ride  in  the 
chariot  of  the  law,  and  Kelly  stood  blink- 
ing before  the  bar  of  approximate  justice. 

"Wats  th'  charge?"  the  desk  sergeant 
asked. 

"  Weapons,  attimpted  robbery  at  Union 
Station,  riotin',  an'  mebbe  A.  an'  B.,"  re- 
ported the  hero  who  had  made  the  cap- 
ture. 

The  desk  sergeant  became  interested. 
"W'ats  your  name?"  he  asked  the  sway- 
ing Kelly. 

The  cook  smiled  weakly  at  the  ser- 
geant. "Kelly,"  he  replied  thickly. 
"Paddy,  'ic,  Kelly." 

Then  the  desk  sergeant  smiled.  "  Pad- 
dy Hick  Kelly,  hey?"  He  turned  to 
the  officer  who  had  brought  Kelly  in. 
"Slough  Hick  f'r  a  sleep,"  he  ordered, 
"an'  fergit  th'  riotin'  business  an'  th' 
knife.  Make  'um  comfortable.  Charge 
dismissed." 

Kelly  was  assisted  to  a  cot  in  the  night 
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He  .   .  .  lay  down,  rolling  and  writhing  in  the  clutches  of  some  sudden  malady. — Page  453. 
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''Plant    me,"    he    softly    sang,  station,  bought  his  ticket  for  Bushburg, 

where  th'  silv'ry  moo-hoonbeams "  found  his  train,  and  subsided  into  a  seat 

"Can  that  stuff,  Caruso!"  his  host  in-  in  the  smoking-car.     He  thought  of  his 

terrupted.    "'Nix  on  th'  anthems.    Take  work,  recalling  the  scenes  on  the  busy 

your  sleep."  dredge— the    active    crew,    the    faithful 


"Mooray!"   he  yelletl,    " 'ray  f'r  Kelly 
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Through  Sunday  afternoon  and  night, 
and  well  into  Monday  morning,  Kelly 
slept.  At  eleven-thirty  Monday  morning 
he  walked  from  the  portals  of  the  palace 
of  the  law,  a  free  man,  but  weighted  un- 
der a  depressing  cloud  of  remorse  and 
regret.  Resolutely  he  walked  past  the 
saloon  doors  that  lined  his  course  to 
Union    Station.      He    walked    into    the 


Jerry,  and  "poor  ol'  Cappy."  Poor  ol' 
Cappy  it  might  well  become,  for  at  that 
moment  the  Grant,  carrying  Colonel 
McDonald,  Senator  Cromwell,  and  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  was  swing- 
ing the  bends  below  St.  Louis,  headed 
down  river  with  a  cargo  of  criticism,  while 
on  Dredge  No.  8  Captain  Dan  was  signing 
time-checks  and  handing  them  out  to  the 


Captain  Dan  had  suddenly  become  a  discouraged  old  man. — Page  462. 


departing  crew.  After  listening  to  a  brief 
explanation  from  the  spokesman  of  the 
crew,  Captain  Dan  had  offered  neither  in- 
vitation nor  protest,  knowing  that  neither 
friendship  nor  authority  could  stay  the 
stampede. 

After  the  crew  had  left  the  dredge, 
Captain  Dan,  sensing  the  fate  that  threat- 
ened him  when  Colonel  McDonald  should 
arrive,  accepted  his  trouble  with  a  phil- 
osophic calm.  He  studied  the  matter 
carefully,  playing  questionable  solitaire 
the  while,  and  finally  turned  to  his  clerk. 

"Ketch  the  afternoon  train  for  St. 
Louis,"  he  ordered,  "and  bring  back  a 
crew  with  you.  Mebbe  I'll  be  here  when 
you  get  back — an'  mebbe  I  won't.'' 
With  his  decision  made,  he  concentrated 
on  his  game.  His  technic  displayed  no 
more  flaws  until  the  dinner-gong  dis- 
turbed the  silent  dredge.  It  seemed  to 
ring  with  a  clamor  unnecessarily  loud. 
Dinner,  for  Captain  Dan,  was  difhcult. 
The  kick  of  the  pumping-engines  usually 


prevented  the  coffee-cups  being  filled,  but 
now  the  cups  held  the  centre  of  their 
saucers,  full  to  the  brim  and  spilling 
never  a  drop.  The  conversation  of  his 
companions  was  subdued,  but  still  it 
seemed  to  have  the  incongruous  quality 
of  idle  words  uttered  in  the  silence  of 
some  deserted  city  of  the  past.  Captain 
Dan  choked  a  little  on  his  third  cup  of 
coffee.  He  left  the  table  and  went  to  his 
eight-by-twelve  office  and  shuffled  the 
cards.  Time  after  time  he  shuffled  them, 
thoughtfully,  but  never  once  were  they 
laid  out  in  the  regular  array  of  solitaire. 
The  booming  whistle  of  the  Grant,  carry- 
ing across  the  bend  from  six  miles  up  the 
river,  broke  in  upon  his  meditation.  He 
brushed  the  cards  aside.  With  his  head 
]3owed,  he  sat  at  his  desk,  waiting.  His 
old  hands  hung  listless  from  the  arms  of 
his  chair.  He  stared  with  unseeing  eyes 
at  a  blot  of  ink  on  the  edge  of  his  desk. 
"Here's  where  she  gets  shaller,"  he  whis- 
pered, "mebbe  too  shaller  fer  me  to  make 
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th'  crossing.    And  all  because  that  stupid 

drunken  cook " 

Captain  Dan  had  suddenly  become  a 
discouraged  old  man. 

Kelly  got  off  the  train  at  Bushburg 
and  walked  heavily  down  the  track  to- 
ward the  path  that  led  to  the  edge  of  the 
river,  where  presently  he  would  embark 
for  the  dredge.  The  rock  ballast  between 
the  rails  hurt  his  feet.  The  rusty  Prince 
Albert  absorbed  the  rays  of  the  July  sun. 
He  took  it  off.  Color  from  the  green 
scarf  dyed  the  neck-band  of  his  shirt.  He 
tore  the  scarf  from  around  his  neck  and 
threw  it  away.    He  unbuttoned  the  salm- 


on-colored vest.  He  removed  the  brown 
derby  hat. 

And  in  spite  of  his  various  handicaps 
his  progress  was  constant,  and  finally 
he  reached  the  point  where  the  path 
branched  from  the  railroad-track. 

From  the  willows  on  the  river  bank 
there  came  the  sound  of  jumbled  voices, 
cluttered  by  the  contributions  of  several 
men  talking  at  once.  A  shout  of  greeting, 
winging  clear  from  the  medley,  surprised 
him.  He  stepped  from  the  path  and 
walked  into  the  willows.  He  discovered 
the  crew. 

''Hello,  cook!"  greeted  Highpocket. 
''Have  you  a  bottle  with  you?" 


A  shout  of  greetiii' 


surprised  him. 
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''C'mon   back   to   St.   Louis  with  us.  Inert  for  an  instant,  his  manner  changed 

Paddy,  an'  we'll  show  you  a  good  time,''  and  he  became  cyclonic  in  his  energy. 

The  Turtle  called  out  in  welcome.  ''Th'  Grant  .^"  he  exclaimed.    "Wid  colo- 

The  cook  was  puzzled.     He  contem-  nel  an'  th'  brass-necks  aboard  av  her? 

plated  the  assemblage  with  a  questioning  An'  you  bunch  of  stew-bums  layin'  here 


h 


"  I  whishpered  to 'uni,    '  Here  froggy,  froggy,'  cap'n." — Page  464. 


look.  "What  are  yez  doin'  on  shore?" 
he  asked. 

In  culinary  terms,  garnished  with  pro- 
fanity, the  men  outlined  the  extenuating 
circumstances  back  of  their  desertion. 
''  Pizenin'  th'  grub  with  \inegar  an'  weeds 
an'  garlic  an'  Gawd  knows  what — th' 
Proosian,"  explained  The  Turtle,  ''an' 
us  starx-in'  t'  death.    So  we  bunched  it." 

Kelly  looked  at  them.  In  his  eyes  was 
a  tolerant  sympathy  and  a  compassion 
which  a  man  might  show  toward  petulant 
children.  He  was  about  to  voice  his 
amused  criticism  when,  suddenly,  the 
whistle  of  the  Grant  carried  to  his  ears. 


an'  poor  ol'  Cap'n  Dan  without  a  crew  !" 
He  flamed  into  a  blast  of  withering  pro- 
fanity. "Line  up,  you  Biddle  Street 
scum — aboard  th'  dredge,  ye  spawn  o'  th' 
gutter  !  Leave  me  now  an'  no  cook  from 
Keokuk  t'  N'  Orleans  '11  ever  feed  th'  wan 
avye!" 

And  with  it  all  he  smiled.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  smile  that  turned  the  tide,  or  pos- 
sibly his  graphic  picture  of  the  hungry 
days  ahead ;  at  any  rate  The  Turtle  made 
the  first  reluctant  step  toward  the  bank, 
and  the  group  began  to  move.  To  a  man 
they  congregated  on  the  shore.  An  in- 
stant later,  to  the  ears  of  the  moping 
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Jerry  aboard  the  dredge  there  came  an 
old  famiUar  hail.  Electrified  at  the  sound 
of  Kelly's  voice,  Jerry  tumbled  from  the 
galley  and  ran  below.  He  cast  off  the 
painter  of  a  skiff  and  rowed  to  the  shore, 
fumbling  the  oars  a  little  in  his  eager 
haste.  As  he  touched  the  bank,  the  cook 
and  a  dozen  of  the  crew  stepped  into  the 
skiff.  They  rowed  to  the  dredge  and  two 
of  them  returned  for  their  remaining 
companions. 

"You,  Tender  Eye,  slice  thim  fires, 
an'  git  her  steamin',"  the  cook  directed. 
''Highpocket,  git  your  linesmen  an'  start 
thim  nigger  engines!"  Not  for  nothing 
had  Kelly  spent  ten  years  aboard  the 
dredging  fleet.  "Haul  thim  engineers 
below  an'  git  th'  pumpin'-engines  turnin' 
over,  Turtle  !  An',  you,  whin  th'  colonel 
comes  aboard,  look  alive. ^' 

The  cook  went  above.  Making  for  his 
stateroom,  he  saw  the  Grant  swinging 
around  the  bend.  Rapidly  he  changed  to 
the  garb  of  his  profession.  He  waddled 
across  the  passageway  to  the  door  of  his 
galley.  As  he  tied  the  strings  of  his 
apron  he  felt  the  first  transverse  vibra- 
tions of  the  dredge,  which  meant  the 
pumping-engines  had  started.  He  burst 
in  upon  the  startled  Otto  like  an  adipose 
cyclone.  "Th'  best  in  th'  shop  f'r  th' 
lads  to-night,  Otto,"  he  ordered.  He 
turned  to  Jerry.  "  Lad,  I'll  trust  ye  t'  cut 
me  thirty  tinderloin  f'r  th'  supper  av  thim 
stiffs,  an'  thirty  T-bones  f'r  th'  breakfast 
av  thim." 

He  left  the  galley  and  headed  for'd  to- 
ward the  office.  Midway  of  the  cabin  he 
met  Captain  Dan,  who  had  been  aroused 
from  his  disconsolate  mood  by  the  kick- 
ing of  the  engines  below.  Captain  and 
cook  regarded  each  other  for  an  instant. 
"Cap'n,  sir,"  the  cook  began,  "about  a 
knife  that  w^re  lost  by  th'  jumpin'  av  a 
frog  I  was  intindin'  f'r  th'  dinner  av 
you — "  He  stopped.  The  look  of  disgust 
in  Captain  Dan's  gray  eyes  discouraged 
speech.  Ignoring  Kelly,  Captain  Dan 
walked  past  him  and  went  below.  For  a 
minute  the  cook  stood  there,  alone. 
About  him,  for  all  of  his  bulk,  there  was 


the  look  of  a  child  who  has  been  unjustly 
punished.  He  turned  and  w^alked  slowly 
to  his  galley.  "An  whin  I  am  col'ly  lay- 
in',"  he  began.  He  entered  the  galley. 
Jerry  lifted  a  wavering  falsetto  to  the  fal- 
tering song  the  cook  was  attempting. 
There  was  no  harmony.  Their  voices 
were  suddenly  hushed.  "Wats  th' 
matter,  Paddv? "  asked  the  boy.  "  Wats 
th'  matter,  oV  Paddy?"  The  cook  did 
not  answer. 

Through  the  dim  window  of  the  galley 
they  sighted  the  Grant,  hanging  in  the 
current  abreast  of  the  dredge.  From  her 
deck  there  presently  embarked  Colonel 
McDonald  and  several  other  men.  The 
awkwardness  with  which  the  group 
swayed  around  in  the  yawd  served  to 
identify  them  as  "Th'  brass  collars." 
Colonel  McDonald  and  his  companions 
came  aboard  the  dredge  and  began  a  trip 
of  inspection  over  it. 

Outside  the  door  of  the  galley  the  cook 
heard  Colonel  McDonald  speaking  to 
Captain  Dan.  "Your  crew  exhibits  un- 
usual energy,  captain,"  the  colonel  said. 
"You  seem  to  have  the  men  trained  to  a 
point  of  high  efficiency.  I  will  authorize 
you  to  hire  two  additional  crews,  for  I 
agree  with  you  that  three  shifts  are  more 
economical  than  one." 

The  colonel  and  his  companions  re- 
turned to  the  Grant  and  resumed  their 
journey  down-stream. 

The  door  of  the  galley  opened  and  Cap- 
tain Dan  beckoned  to  Kelly.  The  cook 
stepped  over  the  sill  and  closed  the  door. 
The  look  in  Captain  Dan's  gray  eyes  had 
changed.  "Paddy,"  he  said,  with  a  slow 
smile  that  expressed  a  sentiment  he  could 
not  speak,  "go  ahead  about  that  frog 
that  was  jumpin'  an'  missin'  the  knife." 
He  held  out  his  hand  to  the  cook. 

The  cook  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at 
his  captain.  His  face  lightened  and  his 
answering  smile  sealed  the  bond  that  was 
created  between  them.  "I  whishpered 
to  'um,  'Here  froggy,  froggy,'  cap'n,  an' 
pasted  th'  knife  at  'um — but  my  foot 
slipped.  I  should  have  detained  'um  in 
th'  head  wid  a  brick." 


THE    MIDDLE    YEARS 

BY    HENRY    JAMES 


F  the  author  of  this  me- 
andering record  has  noted 
elsewhere  that  an  event  oc- 
curring early  in  1870  was  to 
mark  the  end  of  his  youth, 
he  is  moved  here  at  once 
to  qualify  in  one  or  two  respects  that  em- 
phasis. Everything  depends  in  such  a 
view  on  what  pne  means  by  one's  youth — 
so  shifting  a  consciousness  is  this,  and  so 
related  at  the  same  time  to  many  differ- 
ent matters.  We  are  never  old,  that  is 
we  never  cease  easily  to  be  young,  for  all 
life  at  the  same  time:  youth  is  an  army, 
the  whole  battalion  of  our  faculties,  and 
our  freshnesses,  our  passions  and  our  il- 
lusions, on  a  considerably  reluctant 
march  into  the  enemy's  country,  the 
country  of  the  general  lost  freshness;  and 
I  think  it  throws  out  at  least  as  many 
stragglers  behind  as  skirmishers  ahead — 
stragglers  who  often  catch  up  but  be- 
latedly with  the  main  body,  and  even  in 
many  a  case  never  catch  up  at  all.  Or 
under  another  figure  it  is  a  book  in  sev- 
eral volumes,  and  even  at  this  a  mere  in- 
stalment of  the  large  library  of  life,  with  a 
volume  here  and  there  closing,  as  some- 
thing in  the  clap  of  its  covers  may  assure 
us,  w'hile  another  remains  either  com- 
pletely agape  or  kept  open  by  a  fond 
finger  thrust  in  betw^een  the  leaves. 

A  volume,  and  a  most  substantial,  had 
felt .  its  pages  very  gravely  pressed  to- 
gether before  the  winter's  end  that  I 
have  spoken  of,  but  a  restriction  may  still 
bear,  and  blessedly  enough,  as  I  gather 
from  memory,  on  my  sense  of  the  whole 
year  then  terminated — a  year  seen  by  me 
now  in  the  light  of  agitations,  explora- 
tions, initiations  (I  scarce  know  how  en- 
dearingly enough  to  name  them !)  which 
I  should  call  fairly  infantine  in  their  in- 
difference to  proportions  and  aims,  had 
they  not  still  more  left  with  me  effects 
and  possessions  that  even  yet  lend  them- 
selves to  estimation.  It  was  at  any  rate 
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impossible  to  have  been  younger,  in  spite 
of  w^hatever  inevitable  submissions  to  the 
rather  \dolent  push  forward  at  certain 
particular  points  and  on  lines  correspond- 
ing with  them,  than  I  found  myself,  from 
the  first  day  of  March,  1869,  in  the  face  of 
an  opportunity  that  affected  me  then  and 
there  as  the  happiest,  the  most  interest- 
ing, the  most  alluring  and  beguiling,  that 
could  ever  have  opened  before  a  some- 
what disabled  young  man  who  was  about 
to  complete  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Trea- 
sures of  susceptibility,  treasures  not  only 
unconscious  of  the  remotest  approach  to 
exhaustion,  but,  given  the  dazzling  possi- 
bilities, positively  and  ideally  intact,  I 
now  recognize — I  in  fact  long  ago  recog- 
nized— on  the  part  of  that  intensely  ''re- 
acting" small  organism;  which  couldn't 
have  been  in  higher  spirits  or  made  more 
inward  fuss  about  the  matter  if  it  had 
come  into  a  property  measured  not  by 
mere  impressions  and  visions,  occasions  for 
play  of  perception  and  imagination,  mind 
and  soul,  but  by  dollars  and  ''shares," 
lands  and  houses  or  flocks  and  herds. 

In  speaking  of  my  earliest  renewal  of 
the  \dsion  of  Europe,  if  I  may  give  so 
grand  a  name  to  a  scarce  more  than  mere- 
ly enlarged  and  uplifted  gape,  I  have,  I 
confess,  truly  to  jerk  myself  over  the 
ground,  to  wrench  myself  \\dth  violence 
from  memories  and  images,  stages  and 
phases  and  branching  arms,  that  catch 
and  hold  me  as  I  pass  them  by.  Such  a 
matter  as  my  recovery  of  contact  with 
London  for  a  few  weeks,  the  contact 
broken  off  some  nine  years  before,  lays  so 
many  plausible  traps  for  me  that  discre- 
tion half  warns  me  to  stand  off  the  ground 
and  walk  round  it  altogether.  I  stop  my 
ears  to  the  advice,  however,  under  the 
pleading  reminder  that  just  those  days 
began  a  business  for  me  that  was  to  go 
ever  so  much  further  than  I  then  dreamed 
and  planted  a  seed  that  was,  by  my  own 
measure,  singularly  to  sprout  and  flour- 
ish— the  harvest  of  which,  I  almost  per- 
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mit  myself  to  believe,  has  even  yet  not 
all  be3n  gathered. 

I  foresee  moreover  how  little  I  shall  be 
able  to  resist,  throughout  these  Notes,  the 
force  of  persuasion  expressed  in  the  in- 
dividual vivid  image  of  the  past  wherever 
encountered,  these  images  having  always 
such  terms  of  their  own,  such  subtle  se- 
crets and  insidious  arts  for  keeping  us  in 
relation  with  them,  for  bribing  us  by  the 
beauty,  the  authority,  the  wonder  of 
their  saved  intensity.  They  have  saved 
it,  they  seem  to  say  to  us,  from  such  a 
welter  of  death  and  darkness  and  ruin 
that  this  alone  makes  a  value  and  a  light 
and  a  dignity  for  them,  something  indeed 
of  an  argument  that  our  story,  since  we 
attempt  to  tell  one,  has  lapses  and  gaps 
without  them.  Not  to  be  denied  also, 
over  and  above  this,  is  the  downright 
pleasure  of  the  illusion  yet  again  created, 
the  apparent  transfer  from  the  past  to 
the  present  of  the  particular  combination 
of  things  that  did  at  its  hour  ever  so  di- 
rectly operate  and  that  isn't  after  all  then 
drained  of  virtue,  wholly  wasted  and  lost, 
for  sensation,  for  participation  in  the  act 
of  life,  in  the  attesting  sights,  sounds, 
smells,  the  illusion,  as  I  say,  of  the  record- 
ing senses. 

What  began,  during  the  springtime  of 
my  actual  reference,  in  a  couple  of  dusky 
ground-floor  rooms  at  No.  7,  Half-Moon 
Street,  was  simply  an  establishment  all 
in  a  few  days  of  a  personal  relation  with 
London  that  was  not  of  course  measur- 
able at  the  moment — I  saw  in  my  bedaz- 
zled state  of  comparative  freedom  too 
many  other  relations  ahead,  a  fairly  in- 
toxicated vision  of  choice  and  range — but 
that  none  the  less  set  going  a  more  inti- 
mately inner  consciousness,  a  wheel  with- 
in the  wheels,  and  led  to  my  departing, 
the  actual,  the  general  incident  closed,  in 
possession  of  a  return-ticket  ''good,"  as 
we  say,  for  a  longer  interval  than  I  could 
then  dream  about,  and  that  the  first 
really  earnest  fumble  of  after  years 
brought  surprisingly  to  light. 

What  other  passions  of  a  deeper  strain, 
whether  personal  or  racial,  and  thereby 
more  superstitiously  importunate,  I  must 
have  felt  involved  in  the  question  of  an 
effective  experience  of  English  life  I  was 
doubtless  then  altogether  unprepared  to 


say;  it  probably  came,  however,  I  seem 
actually  to  make  out,  very  much  to  this 
particular  perception,  exactly,  that  any 
penetration  of  the  London  scene  would  be 
experience  after  a  fashion  that  an  exer- 
cise of  one's  "mere  intellectual  curiosity" 
wherever  else  wouldn't  begin  to  repre- 
sent, glittering  as  the  rewards  to  such 
curiosity  amid  alien  peoples  of  genius 
might  thoroughly  appear.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  of  course  going  to  be  noth- 
ing less  than  a  superlative  help  that  one 
would  have  but  to  reach  out  straight  and 
in  the  full  measure  of  one's  passion  for 
these  rewards,  and  to  find  oneself  car- 
ried all  the  way  by  one's  active,  one's 
contemplative  concern  with  them — this 
delightful  affair,  fraught  with  increase  of 
light,  of  joy  and  wonder,  of  possibilities 
of  adventure  for  the  mind,  in  fine,  inevi- 
tably exhausting  the  relation. 

Let  me  not  here  withal  pretend  to  say 
how  far  I  then  foresaw  myself  likely  to 
proceed,  as  it  were,  with  the  inimitable 
France  and  the  incomparable  Italy;  my 
real  point  is  altogether  in  the  simple  fact 
that  they  hovered  before  me,  even  in  their 
scrappy  foretastes,  to  a  great  effect  of 
ease  and  inspiration,  whereas  I  shouldn't 
at  all  have  resented  the  charge  of  fairly 
hiding  behind  the  lowly  door  of  Mr.  Laz- 
arus Fox — so  unmistakably  did  it  open 
into  complications  tremendous.  This  ex- 
cellent man,  my  Half-Moon  Street  land- 
lord— I  surrender,  I  can't  keep  away  from 
him — figures  to  me  now  as  but  one  of  the 
thousand  forms  of  pressure  in  the  collec- 
tive assault,  but  he  couldn't  have  been 
more  carefully  chosen  for  his  office  had 
he  consciously  undertaken  to  express  to 
me  in  a  concentrated  manner  most  of  the 
things  I  was  ''after."  The  case  was 
rather  indeed  perhaps  that  he  himself  by 
his  own  mere  perfection  put  me  up  to 
much  of  what  I  should  most  confidently 
look  for,  and  that  the  right  lines  of  obser- 
vation and  enjoyment,  of  local  and  social 
contact,  as  I  may  call  it,  were  most  of  all 
those  that  started  out  from  him  and  came 
back  to  him.  It  was  as  if  nothing  I  saw 
could  have  done  without  him,  as  if  nothing 
he  was  could  have  done  without  every- 
thing else.  The  very  quarters  I  occupied 
under  his  protection  happened,  for  that 
matter,  to  swarm — as  I  estimated  swarm- 
ing— with  intensities  of  suggestion — aware 
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as  I  now  encourage  myself  to  become  that 
the  first  note  of  the  numberless  rever- 
berations I  was  to  pick  up  in  the  after- 
time  had  definitely  been  struck  for  me  as 
under  the  wave  of  his  conducting  Httle 
wand.  He  flourished  it  modestly  enough, 
ancient  worthy  of  an  immemorial  order 
that  he  was — old  pensioned  servant,  of 
course,  of  a  Cumberland  (as  I  believe) 
family,  a  kind,  slim,  celibate,  informing 
and  informed  member  of  which  occupied 
his  second  floor  apartments;  a  friend  in- 
deed whom  I  had  met  on  the  very  first 
occasion  of  my  sallying  forth  from  Mor- 
ley's  Hotel  in  Trafalgar  Square  to  dine  at 
a  house  of  sustaining,  of  inspiring  hos- 
pitality in  the  Kensington  quarter.  Suc- 
cumbing thus  to  my  tangle  of  memories, 
from  which  I  discern  no  escape,  I  recog- 
nize further  that  if  the  endlessly  befriend- 
ing Charles  Nortons  introduced  me  to 
Albert  Rutson,  and  Albert  Rutson  intro- 
duced me  to  his  feudal  retainer,  so  it  was 
in  no  small  degree  through  the  confidence 
borrowed  from  the  latter's  interest  in  the 
decent  appearance  I  should  make,  an  in- 
terest of  a  consistency  not  to  have  been 
prefigured  by  any  at  all  like  instance  in 
the  past,  that  I  so  far  maintained  my 
dizzy  balance  as  to  be  able  to  ascend  to 
the  second  floor  under  the  thrill  of  sundry 
invitations  to  breakfast. 

I  dare  say  it  is  the  invitations  to  break- 
fast that  hold  me  at  this  moment  by 
their  spell — so  do  they  breathe  to  me 
across  the  age  the  note  of  a  London  world 
that  we  have  left  far  behind;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  I  the  more  yearningly 
steal  back  to  it,  as  on  sneaking  tiptoe,  and 
shut  myself  up  there  without  interfer- 
ence. It  is  embalmed  in  disconnections, 
in  differences,  that  I  cultivate  a  free 
fancy  for  pronouncing  advantageous  in 
it:  sunk  already  was  the  shaft  by  which 
I  should  descend  into  the  years,  and  my 
inspiration  is  in  touching  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  points  of  the  other  traditions, 
retracing  as  many  as  possible  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  old  face,  eventually  to  be 
blurred  again  even  before  my  own  eyes, 
and  with  the  materials  for  a  portrait 
thereby  accessible  but  to  those  who  were 
present  up  to  the  time  of  the  change. 

The  mid- Victorian  London  was  sincere 
—  that  was  a  vast  virtue  and  a  vast  ap- 


peal; the  contemporary  is  sceptical,  and 
most  so  when  most  plausible;  the  turn  of 
the  tide  could  verily  be  fixed  to  an  hour — 
the  hour  at  which  the  new  plausibility 
began  to  exceed  the  old  sincerities  by  so 
much  as  a  single  sign.  They  could  truly 
have  been  arrayed  face  to  face,  I  think, 
for  an  attentive  eye — and  I  risk  even  say- 
ing that  my  own,  bent  upon  them,  as  was 
to  come  to  pass,  with  a  habit  of  anxiety 
that  I  should  scarce  be  able  to  overstate, 
had  its  unrecorded  penetrations,  its 
alarms  and  recoveries,  even  perhaps  its 
ver\^  lapses  of  faith,  though  always  re- 
deemed afresh  by  still  fonder  fanaticisms, 
to  a  pitch  that  shall  perhaps  present 
itself,  when  they  expose  it  all  the  way,  as 
that  of  tiresome  extravagance.  Expos- 
ing it  all  the  way  is  none  the  less,  I  see, 
exactly  what  I  plot  against  it — or,  other- 
wise expressed,  in  favor  of  the  fine  truth 
of  history,  so  far  as  a  throb  of  that  awful 
pulse  has  been  matter  of  one's  own  life; 
in  favor,  too,  of  the  mere  returns  derivable 
from  more  inordinate  curiosity.  These 
notes  would  enjoy  small  self-respect,  I 
think,  if  that  principle,  not  to  call  it  that 
passion,  didn't  almost  furiously  ride  them. 

WTiat  must  have  seemed  to  me  of  a  fine 
international  mixture,  during  those  weeks, 
was  my  thrilling  opportunity  to  sit  one 
morning,  beside  Mrs.  Charles  Norton's 
tea-urn,  in  Queen's  Gate  Terrace,  oppo- 
site to  Frederic  Harrison,  eminent  to  me 
at  the  moment  as  one  of  the  subjects  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  early  fine  banter,  one 
of  his  too  confidently  roaring  ''young 
lions"  of  the  periodical  press.  Has  any 
gilding  ray  since  that  happy  season  rested 
here  and  there  with  the  sovereign  charm 
of  interest,  of  drollery,  of  felicity  and  in- 
felicity taken  on  by  scattered  selected  ob- 
jects in  that  writer's  bright  critical  dawn  ? 
— an  element  in  which  we  had  the  sense 
of  sitting  gratefully  bathed,  so  that  we 
fairly  took  out  our  young  minds  and  dab- 
bled and  soaked  them  in  it  as  we  were  to 
do  again  in  no  other.  The  beauty  was 
thus  at  such  a  rate  that  people  had  refer- 
ences, and  that  a  reference  was  then,  to 
my  mind,  whether  in  a  person  or  an  ob- 
ject, the  most  glitterfng,  the  most  becom- 
ing ornament  possible,  a  style  of  decora- 
tion one  seemed  likely  to  perceive  figures 
here  and  there,  whether  animate  or  not, 
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quite  groan  under  the  accumulation  and 
the  weight  of.  One  had  scarcely  met  it 
before — that  I  now  understood;  at  the 
same  time  that  there  was  perhaps  a  wan 
joy  in  one's  never  having  missed  it,  by 
all  appearance,  having  on  the  contrary 
ever  instinctively  caught  it,  on  the  least 
glimmer  of  its  presence. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  strange  that  the 
soil  should  have  been  watered  by  such  an 
incident  as  Mr.  Lazarus  Fox's  reply,  in 
the  earliest  rich  dusk,  to  my  inquiry  as  to 
whither,  while  I  occupied  his  rooms,  I  had 
best  betake  myself  most  regularly  for  my 
dinner:  "Well,  there  is  the  Bath  Hotel, 
sir,  a  very  short  walk  away,  where  I 
should  think  you  would  be  very  comfort- 
able indeed.  Mr.  So-and-So  dines  at  his 
club,  sir — but  there  is  also  the  Albany  in 
Piccadilly,  to  which  I  believe  many  gen- 
tlemen go."  I  think  I  measured  on  the 
spot  ''all  that  it  took"  to  make  my  friend 
most  advisedly-^for  it  was  clearly  what 
he  did — see  me  seated  in  lone  state,  for 
my  evening  meal,  at  the  heavy  mahogany 
of  the  stodgy  little  hotel  that  in  those 
days  and  for  long  after  occupied  the  north- 
west corner  of  Arlington  Street  and  to 
which,  in  common  with  many  compa- 
triots, I  repeatedly  resorted  during  the 
years  immediately  following.  We  suf- 
fered, however,  on  those  occasions,  the 
unmitigated  coffee-room  of  Mr.  Fox's 
prescription — it  was  part  of  a  strange  in- 
evitability, a  concomitant  of  necessary 
shelter  and  we  hadn't  at  least  gone  forth 
to  invoke  its  austere  charm.  I  tried  it, 
in  that  singular  way,  at  the  hour  I  speak 
of — and  I  well  remember  forecasting  the 
interest  of  a  social  and  moral  order  in 
which  it  could  be  supposed  of  me  that, 
havifig  tried  it  once,  I  should  sublimely 
try  it  again.  My  success  in  doing  so 
would  indeed  have  been  sublime,  but  a 
finer  shade  of  the  quality  still  attached 
somehow  to  my  landlord's  confidence  in 
it;  and  this  was  one  of  the  threads  that, 
as  I  have  called  them,  I  was  to  tuck  away 
for  future  picking  up  again  and  unrolling. 
I  fell  back  on  the  Albany,  which  long  ago 
passed  away  and  which  I  seem  to  have 
brushed  with  a  touch  of  reminiscence  in 
some  anticipation  of  the  present  indul- 
gence that  is  itself  quite  ancient  history. 
It  was  a  small  eating-house  of  the  very 


old  English  tradition,  as  I  then  supposed 
at  least,  just  opposite  the  much  greater 
establishment  of  the  same  name,  which 
latter  it  had  borrowed,  and  I  remember 
wondering  whether  the  tenants  of  the 
classic  chambers,  the  beadle-guarded 
cluster  of  which  was  impressive  even  to 
the  deprecated  approach,  found  their  con- 
ception of  the  "  restaurant " — we  still  pro- 
nounced it  in  the  French  manner — met  by 
small  compartments,  narrow  as  horse- 
stalls,  formed  by  the  high  straight  backs 
of  hard  wooden  benches  and  accommo- 
dating respectively  two  pairs  of  feeders, 
who  were  thus  so  closely  face  to  face  as 
fairly  to  threaten  with  knife  and  fork  each 
other's  more  forward  features.  The 
scene  was  sordid,  the  arrangements  primi- 
tive, the  detail  of  the  procedure,  as  it 
struck  me,  well-nigh  of  the  rudest;  yet  I 
remember  rejoicing  in  it  all — as  one  in- 
deed might  perfectly  rejoice  in  the  juici- 
ness of  joints  and  the  abundance. of  ac- 
cessory pudding;  for  I  said  to  myself 
under  every  shock  and  at  the  hint  of 
every  savor  that  this  was  what  it  was 
for  an  exhibition  to  reek  with  local  color, 
and  one  could  dispense  with  a  napkin, 
with  a  crusty  roll,  with  room  for  one's  el- 
bows or  one's  feet,  w^ith  an  immunity 
from  intermittence  of  the  "plain  boiled," 
much  better  than  one  could  dispense  with 
that.  There  were  restaurants  galore  even 
at  that  time  in  New  York  and  in  Boston, 
but  I  had  never  before  had  to  do  with  an 
eating-house  and  had  not  yet  seen  the  lit- 
tle old  English  world  of  Dickens,  let 
alone  of  the  ever-haunting  Hogarth,  of 
Smollett  and  of  Boswell,  drenched  with 
such  a  flood  of  light.  As  one  sat  there 
one  understood;  one  drew  out  the  severe 
seance  not  to  stay  the  assault  of  precious 
conspiring  truths,  not  to  break  the  cur- 
rent of  inrushing  telltale  suggestion. 
Every  face  was  a  documentary  scrap, 
half  a  dozen  broken  words  to  piece  with 
half  a  dozen  others,  and  so  on  and  on; 
every  sound  was  strong  whether  rich  and 
fine  or  only  queer  and  coarse,  everything 
in  this  order  drew  a  positive  sweetness 
from  never  being — whatever  else  it  was — 
gracelessly  fiat.  The  very  rudeness  was 
ripe,  the  very  common  sense  was  conscious 
— that  is  not  related  to  mere  other  forms 
of  the  same,  but  to  matters  as  different  as 
possible,  into  which  it  shaded  off  and  off 
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or  up  and  up;  the  image  in  fine  wsls  or- 
ganic, rounded  and  complete,  as  definite 
as  a  Dutch  picture  of  1o%y  Hfe  hung  on  a 
museum  wall.  "Low "  I  say  in  respect  to 
the  life;  but  that  was  the  point  for  me, 
that  whereas  the  smartness  and  newness 
beyond  the  seas  supposedly  disavowed 
the  low,  they  did  so  but  thinly  and  vainly, 
falling  markedly  short  of  the  high;  which 
the  little  boxed  and  boiled  Albany  at- 
tained to  some  effect  of,  after  a  fashion  of 
its  own,  just  by  having  its  so  thoroughly 
appreciable  note  value  in  a  scheme  of 
manners.  It  was  embedded,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  scheme,  and  it  borrowed  lights,  it 
borrowed  even  glooms,  from  so  much 
neighboring  distinction. 

There  isn't  a  thing  I  can  imagine  hav- 
ing missed  that  I  don't  quite  ache  to  miss 
again;  and  it  remains  at  all  events  an  odd 
stroke  that,  having  of  old  most  felt  the 
thrill  of  the  place  in  its  mighty  muchness, 
I  have  lived  to  adore  it  backward  for  its 
sweet  simplicity.  I  find  myself  in  fact  at 
the  present  writing  only  too  sorry  when 
not  able  to  minimize  conscientiously  this, 
that  or  the  other  of  the  old  sources  of  im- 
pression. The  thing  is  indeed  admirably 
possible  in  a  general  way,  though  much  of 
the  exhibition  was  none  the  less  undeni- 
ably,  was  absolutely  large :  how  can  I  for 
instance  recall  the  great  cab-rank,  main- 
ly formed  of  delightful  hansoms,  that 
stretched  along  Piccadilly  from  the  top  of 
Green  Park  unendingly  down,  without 
ha\ing  to  take  it  for  unsurpassably  mod- 
ern and  majestic?  How  can  I  think — I 
select  my  examples  at  hazard — of  the 
''run"  of  the  more  successful  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson's comedies  at  the  ''dear  little  old" 
Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road  as  anything  less  than  one 
of  the  wonders  of  our  age  ?  How,  by  the 
same  token,  can  I  not  lose  myself  still 
more  in  the  glory  of  a  time  that  was  to 
watch  the  drawn-out  procession  of  Henry 
Irving's  Shakespearean  splendors  at  the 
transcendent  Lyceum?  or  how,  in  the 
same  general  line,  not  recognize  that  to 
live  through  the  extravagant  youth  of 
the  aesthetic  era,  whether  as  embodied 
in  the  then  apparently  inexhaustible  vein 
of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  or  as 
more  momentously  expressed  in  those 
"last  words"   of   the  raffine  that   were 


chanted  and  crooned  in  the  damask-hung 
temple  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  was  to 
seem  privileged  to  such  immensities  as  his- 
tory would  find  left  to  her  to  record  but 
with  bated  breath?  These  latter  tri- 
umphs of  taste,  however,  though  lost  in 
the  abysm  now,  had  then  a  good  many 
years  to  wait  and  I  alight  for  illustrative 
support  of  my  present  mild  thesis  on  the 
comparative  humility,  say,  of  the  inward 
aspects,  in  a  large  measure,  of  the  old  Na- 
tional Gallery,  where  memory  mixes  for 
me  together  so  many  elements  of  the  sense 
of  an  antique  world.  The  great  element 
was  of  course  that  I  well-nigh  incredibly 
stood  again  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
Titian  and  Rembrandt,  of  Rubens  and 
Paul  Veronese  and  that  the  cup  of  sensa- 
tion was  thereby  filled  to  overflowing;  but 
I  look  at  it  to-day  as  concomitantly  warm 
and  closed  in  and,  as  who  should  say,  cosey 
that  the  ancient  order  and  contracted 
state  and  thick-colored  dimness  all  un- 
conscious of  rearrangements  and  rever- 
sals, blighting  new  lights  and  in\'idious 
shattering  comparisons,  still  prevailed 
and  kept  contemplation  comfortably  con- 
fused and  serenely  superstitious,  when  not 
indeed  at  its  sharpest  moments  quite 
fevered  with  incoherences. 

The  place  looks  to  me  across  the  half 
century  richly  dim,  yet  at  the  same  time 
both  perversely  plain  and  heavily  violent 
— violent  through  indifference  to  the  sep- 
arations and  selections  that  have  be- 
come a  tribute  to  modern  nerves;  but  I 
cherish  exactly  those  facts  of  benighted- 
ness,  seeming  as  they  do  to  have  positively 
and  blessedly  conditioned  the  particular 
sweetness  of  wonder  with  which  I  haunted 
the  Family  of  Darius,  the  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  or  the  so-called  Portrait  of  Ari- 
osto.  Could  one  in  those  days  feel  any- 
thing with  force,  whether  for  pleasure  or 
for  pain,  without  feeling  it  as  an  immense 
little  act  or  event  of  life,  and  as  therefore 
taking  place  on  a  scene  and  in  circum- 
stances scarce  at  all  to  be  separated  from 
its  own  sense  and  impact,  so  that  to  re- 
cover it  is  to  recover  the  whole  medium, 
the  material  pressure  of  things,  and  find 
it  most  marked  for  preservation  as  an  as- 
pect, even,  distinguishably,  a  "composi- 
tion "  ?  What  a  composition,  for  instance 
again,  I  am  capable  at  this  hour  of  ex- 
claiming, the  conditions  of  felicity  in 
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which  I  became  aware,   one  afternoon  diate  dignity,  incidents  more  particularly 

during  a  renewed  gape  before  the  ''Bac-  of  the  rather  invidiously  so-called  social 

chus  and  Ariadne,"  first  that  a  little  gen-  contact,  pull  my  sleeve  as  I  pass;  but  the 

tleman  beside  me  and  talking  with  the  Long,  backward-drawn  train  of  the  later 

greatest  vivacity  to  another  gentleman  life  drags  them  along  with  it,  lost  and 

was  extremely  remarkable,  second  that  he  smothered   in   its   spread — only   one   of 

had  the  largest  and  most  chevelu  auburn  them  stands  out  or  remains  over,  insisting 

head  I  had  ever  seen  perched  on  a  scarce  on  its  place  and  hour,  its  felt  distinguish- 

perceptible  body,  third  that  I  held  some  ability. 

scrap  of  a  clew  to  his  identity,  which  To  this  day  I  feel  again  that  roused 
couldn't  fail  to  be  eminent,  fourth  that  emotion,  my  unsurpassably  prized  ad- 
this  tag  of  association  was  with  nothing  mission  to  the  presence  of  the  great 
less  than  a  small  photograph  sent  me  George  Eliot,  whom  I  was  taken  to  see, 
westward  across  the  sea  a  few  months  be-  by  one  of  the  kind  door-opening  Norton 
fore,  and  fifth,  that  the  sitter  for  the  pho-  ladies,  by  whom  Mrs.  Lewes's  guarded 
tograph  had  been  the  author  of  Atalanta  portal  at  North  Bank  appeared  specially 
in  Calydon  and  Poems  and  Ballads !  I  penetrable,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  of 
thrilled,  it  perfectly  comes  back  to  me,  April,  '69.  Later  occasions,  after  a  con- 
with  the  prodigy  of  this  circumstance  siderable  lapse,  were  not  to  overlay  the 
that  I  should  be  admiring  Titian  in  the  absolute  face  value,  as  I  may  call  it,  of 
same  breath  wdth  Mr.  Swinburne — that  all  the  appearances  then  and  there  pre- 
is  in  the  same  breath  in  which  he  admired  sented  me — which  were  taken  home  by  a 
Titian  and  in  which  I  also  admired  him,  young  spirit  almost  abjectly  grateful,  at 
the  whole  constituting  on  the  spot  be-  any  rate  all  devoutly  prepared,  for  them, 
tween  us,  for  appreciation,  that  is  for  I  find  it  idle  even  to  wonder  whaf  place" 
mine,  a  fact  of  intercourse,  such  a  fact  as  the  author  of  Silas  Marner  and  Middle- 
could  stamp  and  color  the  whole  passage  march  may  be  conceived  to  have  in  the 
ineffaceably,  and  this  even  though  the  pride  of  our  literature — so  settled  and 
more  illustrious  party  to  it  had  within  consecrated  in  the  individual  range  of 
the  minute  turned  off  and  left  me  shaken,  view  is  many  such  a  case  free  at  last  to 
I  was  shaken,  but  I  was  satisfied — that  find  itself,  free  after  ups  and  downs,  after 
was  the  point;  I  didn't  ask  more  to  inter-  fluctuations  of  fame  or  whatever,  which 
weave  another  touch  in  my  pattern,  and  have  divested  judgment  of  any  relevance 
as  I  once  more  gather  in  the  impression  I  that  isn't  most  of  all  the  relevance  of  a 
am  struck  with  my  having  deserved  truly  living  and  recorded  relation. 
as  many  of  the  like  as  possible.  I  was  It  has  ceased  then  to  know  itself  in  any 
welcome  to  them,  it  may  well  be  said,  on  degree  as  an  estimate,  has  shaken  off  the 
such  easy  terms — and  yet  I  ask  myself  anxieties  of  circumspection  and  compari- 
whether,  after  all,  it  didn't  take  on  my  son  and  just  grown  happy  to  act  as  an  at- 
own  part  some  doing,  as  we  nowadays  tachment  pure  and  simple,  an  effect  of 
say,  to  make  them  so  well  worth  having,  life's  own  logic,  but  in  the  ashes  of  which 
They  themselves  took,  I  even  at  the  tirae  the  wonted  fires  of  youth  need  but  to  be 
felt,  little  enough  trouble  for  it,  and  the  blown  upon  for  betrayal  of  a  glow.  Re- 
virtue  of  the  business  was  repeatedly,  no  flective  appreciation  may  have  originally 
doubt,  a  good  deal  more  in  what  I  brought  been  concerned,  whether  at  its  most  or  its 
than  in  what  I  took.  least,  but  it  is  well  over,  to  our  infinite 

relief — yes,  to  our  immortal  comfort,  I 
A  hundred  more  such  like  modest  mem-  think;  the  interval  back  cannot  again  be 
ories  breathe  upon  me,  each  with  its  own  bridged.  We  simply  sit  with  our  en- 
dim  little  plea,  as  I  turn  to  face  them,  but  joyed  gain,  our  residual  rounded  posses- 
my  idea  is  to  deal  somehow  more  con-  sion,  inour  lap;  a  safe  old  treasure,  which 
veniently  with  the  whole  gathered  mass  has  ceased  to  shrink,  if  indeed  also  per- 
of  my  subsequent  impressions  in  this  haps  greatly  to  swell,  and  all  that  further 
order,  a  fruitage  that  I  feel  to  have  been  touches  it  is  the  fine  vibration  set  up  if  the 
only  too  abundantly  stored.  Half  a  name  we  know  it  all  by  is  called  into  ques- 
dozen  of  those  of  a  larger  and  more  imme-  tion — perhaps  however  little. 
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It  was  by  George  Eliot's  name  that  I 
was  to  go  on  knowing,  was  never  to  cease 
to  know,  a  great  treasure  of  beauty  and 
humanity,  of  applied  and  achieved  art,  a 
testimony,  historic  as  well  as  aesthetic,  to 
the  deeper  interest  of  the  intricate  English 
aspects;  and  I  now  allow  the  \'ibration, 
as  I  have  called  it,  all  its  play — quite  as  if 
I  had  been  wronged  even  by  my  own  hesi- 
tation as  to  whether  to  pick  up  my  anec- 
dote. That  scruple  wholly  fades  with  the 
sense  of  how  I  must  at  the  very  time  have 
foreseen  that  here  was  one  of  those  asso- 
ciations that  would  determine  in  the  far 
future  an  exquisite  inability  to  re\dse  it. 
Middlemarch  had  not  then  appeared — 
we  of  the  faith  were  still  to  enjoy  that 
saturation,  and  Felix  Holt  the  radical  was 
upward  of  three  years  old;  the  impetus 
proceeding  from  this  work,  however,  was 
still  fresh  enough  in  my  pulses  to  have 
quickened  the  palpitation  of  my  finding 
myself  in  presence. 

I  had  rejoiced  without  reserve  in  Felix 
Holt — the  illusion  of  reading  which,  out- 
stretched on  my  then  too  frequently  in- 
evitable bed  at  Swampscott  during  a 
couple  of  very  hot  days  of  the  summer  of 
1866  comes  back  to  me,  followed  by  that 
in  sooth  of  sitting  up  again,  at  no  great 
ease,  to  indite  with  all  promptness  a  re- 
view of  the  delightful  thing,  the  place  of 
appearance  of  which  nothing  could  now 
induce  me  to  name,  shameless  about  the 
general  fact  as  I  may  have  been  at  the 
hour  itself:  over  such  a  feast  of  fine  rich 
natural  tone  did  I  feel  myself  earnestly 
bend.  Quite  unforgetable  to  me  the  art 
and  truth  with  which  the  note  of  this  tone 
was  struck  in  the  beautiful  prologue  and 
the  bygone  appearances,  a  hundred  of  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  author's 
own  young  rural  and  midmost  England, 
made  to  hold  us  by  their  harmony.  The 
book  was  not,  if  I  rightly  remember,  alto- 
gether genially  greeted,  but  I  was  to  hold 
fast  to  the  charm  I  had  thankfully  suf- 
fered it,  I  had  been  conscious  of  abso- 
lutely needing  it,  to  work.  Exquisite  the 
remembrance  of  how  it  wouldn't  have 
"done"  for  me  at  all,  in  relation  to  other 
inward  matters,  not  to  strain  from  the 
case  the  last  drop  of  its  happiest  sense. 

And  I  had  even  with  the  cooling  of  the 
first  glow  so  little  gone  back  upon  it,  as 
we  have  nowadays  learned  to  say,  had  in 


fact  so  gone  for^vard,  floated  by  its  wave 
of  superlative  intended  benignity,  that, 
once  in  the  cool  quiet  drawing-room  at 
North  Bank  I  knew  myself  steeped  in 
still  deeper  depths  of  the  medium.  G.  H. 
Lewes  was  absent  for  the  time  on  an 
urgent  errand;  one  of  his  sons,  on  a  visit 
at  the  house,  had  been  suddenly  taken 
with  a  violent  attack  of  pain,  the  heritage 
of  a  bad  accident  not  long  before  in  the 
West  Indies,  a  suffered  onset  from  an 
angry  bull,  I  seem  to  recall,  who  had 
tossed  or  otherwise  mauled  him,  and, 
though  beaten  off,  left  him  considerably 
compromised — these  facts  being  promptly 
imparted  to  us,  in  no  small  flutter,  by  our 
distinguished  lady,  who  came  in  to  us 
from  another  room,  where  she  had  been 
with  the  hapless  young  man  while  his 
father  appealed  to  the  nearest  good  chem- 
ist for  some  known  specific. 

It  infinitely  moved  me  to  see  so  great 
a  celebrity  quite  humanly  and  familiarly 
agitated — even  with  something  clear  and 
noble  in  it  too,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the 
extraordinarily  interesting  dignity  of  her 
whole  odd  personal  conformation,  I  re- 
member thinking  her  black  silk  dress  and 
the  lace  mantilla  attached  to  her  head  and 
keeping  company  on  either  side  with  the 
low-falling  thickness  of  her  dark  hair,  ef- 
fectively contributed.  I  have  found  my- 
self, my  life  long,  attaching  Value  to  every 
noted  thing  in  respect  to  a  great  person — 
and  George  Eliot  struck  me  on  the  spot 
as  somehow  illustratively  great;  never  at 
any  rate  has  the  impression  of  those 
troubled  moments  faded  from  me,  nor 
that  at  once  of  a  certain  high  grace  in  her 
anxiety  and  a  frank  immediate  apprecia- 
tion of  our  presence,  modest  embarrassed 
folk  as  we  were. 

It  took  me  no  long  time  to  thrill  with 
the  sense,  sublime  in  its  unexpectedness, 
that  we  were  perhaps,  or  indeed  quite 
clearly,  helping  her  to  pass  the  time  till 
]\Ir.  Lewes's  return — after  which  he 
would  again  post  off  for  Mr.  Paget  the 
pre-eminent  surgeon;  and  I  see  involved 
with  this  the  perfect  amenity  of  her  as- 
sisting us,  as  it  were,  to  assist  her,  through 
unrelinquished  proper  talk,  due  responsi- 
ble remark  and  report,  in  the  last  degree 
suggestive  to  me,  on  a  short  holiday 
taken  with  Mr.  Lewes  in  the  south  of 
France,  whence  they  had  just  returned. 
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Yes  indeed,  the  lightest  words  of  great 
persons  are  so  little  as  any  words  of  others 
are  that  I  catch  myself  again  inordinately 
struck  with  her  dropping  it  offhand  that 
the  mistral,  scourge  of  their  excursion, 
had  blown  them  into  Avignon,  where 
they  had  gone,  I  think,  to  see  J.  S.  Mill, 
only  to  blow  them  straight  out  again — the 
figure  put  it  so  before  us;  as  well  as  with 
the  moral  interest,  the  absence  of  the 
banalj  in  their  having,  on  the  whole  scene, 
found  pleasure  further  poisoned  by  the 
frequency  in  all  those  parts  of  "evil  faces: 
oh  the  evil  faces  ! "  That  recorded  source 
of  suffering  enormously  affected  me — I 
felt  it  as  beautifully  characteristic:  I  had 
never  heard  an  impression  de  voyage  so  lit- 
tle tainted  with  the  superficial  or  the  vul- 
gar. I  was  myself  at  the  time  in  the  thick 
of  impressions,  and  it  was  true  that  they 
would  have  seemed  to  me  rather  to  fail  of 
life,  of  their  own  doubtless  inferior  kind, 
if  submitting  beyond  a  certain  point  to  be 
touched  with  that  sad  or,  as  who  should 
say,  that  gray  color:  Mrs.  .Lewes's  were, 
it  appeared,  predominantly  so  touched, 
and  I  could  at  once  admire  it  in  them  and 
wonder  if  they  didn't  pay  for  this  by  some 
lack  of  intensity  on  other  sides.  Why 
I  didn't  more  impute  to  her,  or  to 
them,  that  possible  lack  is  more  than  I 
can  say,  since  under  the  law  of  moral 
earnestness  t^e  vulgar  and  the  trivial 
would  be  then  involved  in  the  .poor  ob- 
servations of  my  own  making — a  con- 
clusion sufficiently  depressing. 

However,  I  didn't  find  myself  de- 
pressed, and  I  didn't  find  the  great  mind 
that  was  so  good  as  to  shine  upon  us  at 
that  awkward  moment  however  dimly 
anything  but  augmented;  what  was  its 
sensibility  to  the  evil  faces  but  part  of  the 
large  old  tenderness  which  the  occasion 
had  caused  to  overflow  and  on  which  we 
were  presently  floated  back  into  the  room 
she  had  left,  where  we  might  perhaps  be- 
guile a  little  the  impatience  of  the  suf- 
ferer waiting  for  relief  ?  We  ventured  in 
our  flutter  to  doubt  whether  we  should 
beguile,  we  held  back  with  a  certain  deli- 
cacy from  this  irruption,  and,  if  there  was 
a  momentary  wonderful  and  beautiful 
conflict  I  remember  how  our  yielding 
struck  me  as  crowned  with  the  finest 
grace  it  could  possibly  have,  that  of  the 
prodigious  privilege  of  humoring,  yes  lit- 


eraUy  humoring  so  renowned  a  spirit  at  a 
moment  when  we  could  really  match  our 
judgment  with  hers.  For  the  injured 
young  man,  in  the  other  and  larger  room, 
simply  lay  stretched  on  his  back  on  the 
floor,  the  posture  apparently  least  pain- 
ful to  him — though  painful  enough  at  the 
best  I  easily  saw  on  kneeling  beside  him, 
after  my  first  dismay,  to  ask  if  I  could  in 
any  way  ease  him.  I  see  his  face  again, 
fair  and  young  and  flushed,  with  its  vague 
little  smile  and  its  moist  brow;  I  recover 
the  moment  or  two  during  which  we 
sought  to  make  natural  conversation  in 
his  presence,  and  my  question  as  to  what 
conversation  was  natural;  and  then  as 
his  father's  return  still  failed  my  having 
the  inspiration  that  at  once  terminated 
the  strain  of  the  scene  and  yet  prolonged 
the  sublime  connection.  Mightn't  /  then 
hurry  off  for  Mr.  Paget? — on  whom,  as 
fast  as  a  cab  could  carry  me,  I  would 
wait  with  the  request  that  he  would  come 
at  the  first  possible  moment  to  the  rescue. 

Mrs.  Lewes's  and  our  stricken  compan- 
ion's instant  appreciation  of  this  offer 
lent  me  wings  on  which  I  again  feel  my- 
self borne  very  much  as  if  suddenly  act- 
ing as  messenger  of  the  gods — surely  I 
had  never  come  so  near  to  performing  in 
that  character.  I  shook  off  my  fellow 
visitor  for  swifter  cleaving  of  the  air,  and 
I  recall  still  feeling  that  I  cleft  it  even  in 
the  dull  four-wheeler  of  other  days  which, 
on  getting  out  of  the  house,  I  recognized 
as  the  only  object  animating,  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  long  blank  Sunday  vista  be- 
side the  walled-out  Regent's  Park.  I 
crawled  to  Hanover  Square — or  was  it 
Cavendish?  I  let  the  question  stand — 
and,  after  learning  at  the  great  man's 
door  that  though  he  was  not  at  home 
he  was  soon  expected  back  and  would 
receive  my  message  without  delay,  cher- 
ished for  the  rest  of  the  day  the  partic- 
ular quality  of  my  vibration.  It  was 
doubtless  even  excessive  in  proportion  to 
its  cause — yet  in  what  else  but  that  con- 
sisted the  force  and  the  use  of  vibrations  ? 
It  was  by  their  excess  that  one  knew  them 
for  such,  as  one  for  that  matter  only 
knew  things  in  general  worth  knowing. 

I  didn't  know  what  I  had  expected  as 
an  effect  of  our  offered  homage,  but  I  had 
somehow  not,  at  the  best,  expected  a  re- 
lation— and   now   a   relation   had   been 
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dramatically  determined.  It  would  exist 
for  me  if  I  should  never  again  in  all  the 
world  ask  a  feather's  weight  of  it;  for 
myself,  that  is,  it  would  simply  never  be 
able  not  somehow  to  act.  Its  \drtue  was 
not  in  truth  at  all  flagrantly  to  be  put  to 
the  proof — any  opportunity  for  that 
undervs'ent  at  the  best  a  considerable 
lapse;  but  why  wasn't  it  intensely  act- 
ing, none  the  less,  during  the  time  when, 
before  being  in  London  again  for  any 
length  of  stay,  I  found  it  intimately  con- 
cerned in  my  perusal  of  ]Middlemarch,  so 
soon  then  to  appear,  and  even  in  that  of 
Deronda,  its  intervention  on  behalf  of 
which  defied  any  chill  of  time?  And  to 
these  references  I  can  but  subjoin  that 
they  obviously  most  illustrate  the  opera- 
tion of  a  sense  for  drama.  The  process 
of  appropriation  of  the  two  fictions  was 
experience,  in  great  intensity^  and  round- 
about the  field  was  drawn  the  distin- 
guishable ring  of  something  that  belonged 
equally  to  this  condition  and  that  em- 
braced and  further  vivified  the  imaged 
mass,  playing  in  upon  it  lights  of  surpass- 
ing fineness. 

So  it  was,  at  any  rate,  that  my  '"rela- 
tion"— for  I  didn't  go  so  far  as  to  call 
it  "ours'' — helped  me  to  squeeze  fur- 
ther values  from  the  intrinsic  substance 
of  the  copious  final  productions  I  have 
named,  a  weight  of  variety,  dignity  and 
beauty  of  which  I  have  never  allowed  my 
measure  to  shrink. 

Even  this  example  of  a  rage  for  connec- 
tions, I  may  also  remark,  doesn't  deter 
me  from  the  mention  here,  somewhat  out 
of  its  order  of  time,  of  another  of  those  in 
which  my  whole  pri\dlege  of  reference  to 
Mrs.  Lewes,  such  as  it  remained,  was  to 
look  to  be  preser\'ed.  I  stretch  over  the 
years  a  little  to  overtake  it,  and  it  calls 
up  at  once  another  person,  the  ornament, 
or  at  least  the  diversion,  of  a  society  long 
since  extinct  to  me,  but  who,  in  common 
with  every  bearer  of  a  name  I  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  writing,  insists  on  profit- 
ing promptly  by  the  fact  of  inscription — 
very  much  as  if  first  tricking  me  into  it 
and  then  pro\ing  it  upon  me. 

The  extinct  societies  that  once  were  so 
sure  of  themselves,  how  can  they  not  stir 
again  if  the  right  touch,  that  of  a  hand 
they  actually  knew,  however  little  they 
may  have  happened  to  heed  it,  reaches 


tenderly  back  io  them?  The  touch  is 
the  retrieval,  so  far  as  it  goes,  setting  up 
as  it  does  heaven  knows  what  undefeated 
continuity.  I  must  have  been  present 
among  the  faithful  at  North  Bank  during 
a  Sunday  afternoon  or  two  of  the  winter 
of  '77  and  '78 — I  was  to  see  the  great  lady 
alone  but  on  a  single  occasion  before  her 
death;  but  those  attestations  are  all  but 
lost  to  me  now  in  the  livelier  pitch  of  a 
scene,  as  I  can  only  call  it,  of  which  I  feel 
myself  again,  all  amusedly,  rather  as 
sacrificed  -^-itness. 

I  had  driven  over  with  Mrs.  Gre\aQe 
from  Milford  Cottage,  in  Surrey,  to  the 
villa  George  Eliot  and  George  Lewes  had 
not  long  before  built  themselves,  and 
which  they  much  inhabited,  at  Witley — 
this  indeed,  I  well  remember,  in  no  great 
flush  of  assurance  that  my  own  measure 
of  our  intended  felicity  would  be  quite 
that  of  my  buoyant  hostess.  But  here 
exactly  comes,  with  my  memory  of  ^Irs. 
Greville,  from  which  numberless  by- 
memories  dangle,  the  interesting  ques- 
tion that  makes  for  my  recall  why  things 
happened,  under  her  much-waved  '^'ing, 
not  in  any  too  coherent  fashion — and  this 
even  though  it  was  never  once  given  her, 
I  surmise,  to  guess  that  they  anj^where 
fell  short. 

So  gently  used,  all  round  indeed,  was 
this  large,  elegant,  extremely  near-sighted 
and  extremely  demonstrative  lady,  whose 
genius  was  all  for  friendship,  admiration, 
declamation  and  expenditure,  that  one 
doubted  whether  in  the  whole  course  of 
her  career  she  had  ever  once  been  brought 
up,  as  it  were,  against  a  recognized  real- 
ity; other  at  least  perhaps  than  the  tire- 
some cost  of  the  materially  agreeable  in 
life  and  the  perverse  appearance,  at  times, 
that  though  she  "said"  things,  other\vise 
recited  choice  morceaux,  whether  French 
or  English,  with  a  marked  oddity  of  man- 
ner, of  "attack,"  a  general  incongruity 
of  drawing-room  art.  the  various  contribu- 
tive  elements,  hour,  scene,  persuaded  pa- 
tience and  hushed  attention,;^were  perforce 
a  precarious  quantity. 

It  is  in  that  bygone  old  grace  of  the  un- 
exploded  factitious,  the  air  of  a  thousand 
dimmed  illusions  and  more  or  less  early 
Mctorian  beatitudes  on  the  part  of  the 
blandly  idle  and  the  supposedly  accom- 
plished, that  Mrs.  Greville,  with  her  ex- 
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quisite  good  nature  and  her  innocent  fa- 
tuity, is  embalmed  for  me;  so  that  she 
becomes  in  that  hght  a  truly  shining  speci- 
men, almost  the  image  or  compendium  of 
a  whole  side  of  a  social  order.  Just  so  she 
has  happy  suggestion;  just  so,  whether 
or  no  by  a  twist  of  my  mind  toward  the 
enviability  of  certain  complacencies  of 
faith  and  taste  that  we  would  yet  neither 
live  back  into  if  we  could,  nor  can  catch 
again  if  we  would,  I  see  my  forgotten 
friend  of  that  moist  autumn  afternoon  of 
our  call,  and  of  another,  on  the  morrow, 
which  I  shall  not  pass  over,  as  having 
rustled  and  gushed  and  protested  and 
performed  through  her  term  under  a  kind 
of  protection  by  the  easy-going  gods  that 
is  not  of  this  fierce  age. 

Amiabilities  and  absurdities,  harmless 
serenities  and  vanities,  pretensions  and 
undertakings  unashamed,  still  profited  by 
the  mildness  of  the  critical  air  and  the 
benignity  of  the  social — on  the  right  side 
at  least  of  the  social  line.  It  had  struck 
me  from  the  first  that  nowhere  so  much 
as  in  England  was  it  fortunate  to  he  for- 
tunate, and  that  against  that  condition, 
once  it  had  somehow  been  handed  down 
and  determined,  a  number  of  the  sharp 
truths  that  one  might  privately  appre- 
hend beat  themselves  beautifully  in  vain. 
I  say  beautifully  for  I  confess  without 
scruple  to  have  found  again  and  again  at 
that  time  an  attaching  charm  in  the  gen- 
eral exhibition  of  the  enjoyed  immunity, 
paid  for  as  it  was  almost  always  by  the 
personal  amenity,  the  practice  of  all  sorts 
of  pleasantness;  if  it  kept  the  gods  them- 
selves for  the  time  in  good  humor,  one  was 
willing  enough,  or  at  least  I  was,  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  gods. 

Unmistakable  too,  as  I  seem  to  recover 
it,  was  the  positive  interest  of  watching 
and  noting,  roundabout  one,  for  the  turn, 
or  rather  for  the  blest  continuity,  of  their 
benevolence:  such  an  appeal  proceeded, 
in  this,  that  and  the  other  particular  case, 
from  the  fool's  paradise  really  rounded 
and  preserved,  before  one's  eyes,  for 
those  who  were  so  good  as  to  animate  it. 
There  was  always  the  question  of  how 
long  they  would  be  left  to,  and  the  growth 
of  one's  fine  suspense,  not  to  say  one's 
frank  little  gratitude,  as  the  miracle  re- 
peated itself. 

All  of  which,  I  admit,  dresses  in  many 


reflections  the  small  circumstance  that 
Milford  Cottage,  with  its  innumerable 
red  candles  and  candle-shades,  had  af- 
fected me  as  the  most  embowered  retreat 
for  social  innocence  that  it  was  possible 
to  conceive,  and  as  absolutely  settling  the 
question  of  whether  the  practice  of  pleas- 
antness mightn't  quite  ideally  pay  for  the 
fantastic  protectedness.  The  red  candles 
in  the  red  shades  have  remained  with  me, 
inexplicably,  as  a  vivid  note  of  this  pitch, 
shedding  their  rosy  light,  with  the  autumn 
gale,  the  averted  reality,  all  shut  out,  up- 
on such  felicities  of  feminine  helplessness 
as  I  couldn't  have  prefigured  in  advance 
and  as  exemplified,  for  further  gathering 
in,  the  possibilities  of  the  old  tone.  No- 
where had  the  evening  curtains  seemed 
so  drawn,  nowhere  the  copious  service  so 
soft,  nowhere  the  second  volume  of  the 
new  novel,  "half  uncut,"  so  close  to  one's 
hand,  nowhere  the  exquisite  head  and 
incomparable  brush  of  the  domesticated 
collie  such  an  attestation  of  that  standard 
at  least,  nowhere  the  harmonies  of  acci- 
dent— of  intention  was  more  than  one 
could  say — so  incapable  of  a  wrong  de- 
flection. 

That  society  would  lack  the  highest  fin- 
ish without  some  such  distributed  clus- 
ters of  the  thoroughly  gentle,  the  mildly 
presumptuous  and  the  inveterately  mis- 
taken, was  brought  home  to  me  there,  in 
fine,  to  a  tune  with  w^hich  I  had  no  quar- 
rel, perverse  enough  as  I  had  been  from 
an  early  time  to  know  but  the  impulse  to 
egg  on  society  to  the  fullest  discharge  of 
any  material  stirring  within  its  breast  and 
not  making  for  cruelty  or  brutality,  mere 
baseness  or  mere  stupidity,  that  would 
fall  into  a  picture  or  a  scene. 

The  quality  of  serene  anxiety  on  the 
part  for  instance  of  exquisite  Mrs.  Thelus- 
son,  Mrs.  Greville's  mother,  was  by  itself 
a  plea  for  any  privilege  one  should  fancy 
her  perched  upon;  and  I  scarce  know  if 
this  be  more  or  be  less  true  because  the 
anxiety — at  least  as  I  culled  its  fragrance 
— was  all  about  the  most  secondary  and 
superfluous  small  matters  alone.  It 
struck  me,  I  remember,  as  a  new  and  un- 
expected form  of  the  pathetic  altogether; 
and  there  was  no  form  of  the  pathetic, 
any  more  than  of  the  tragic  or  the  comic, 
that  didn't  serve  as  another  pearl  for  one's 
lengthening  string.    And  I  pass  over  what 
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was  doubtless  the  happiest  stroke  in  the 
composition,  the  fact  of  its  involving,  as 
all-distinguished  husband  of  the  other 
daughter,  an  illustrious  soldier  and  ser- 
vant of  his  sovereign,  of  his  sovereigns 
that  were  successively  to  be,  than  against 
whose  patient  handsome  bearded  pres- 
ence the  whole  complexus  of  feminities 
and  futilities  couldn't  have  been  left  in 
more  tolerated  and  more  contrasted  re- 
lief; pass  it  over  to  remind  myself  of  how, 
in  my  particular  friend  of  the  three,  the 
comic  and  the  tragic  were  presented  in  a 
confusion  that  made  the  least  intended  of 
them  at  any  moment  take  effectively  the 
place  of  the  most.  The  impression,  that 
is,  was  never  that  of  the  sentiment  op- 
erating— save  indeed  perhaps  when  the 
dear  lady  applied  her  faculty  for  frank 
imitation  of  the  ridiculous,  which  she 
then  quite  directly  and  remarkably 
achieved;  but  that  she  could  be  comic, 
that  she  was  comic,  was  what  least  ap- 
peased her  unrest,  and  there  were  reasons 
enough,  in  a  word,  why  her  failure  of  the 
grand  manner  or  the  penetrating  note 
should  evoke  the  idea  of  their  opposites 
perfectly  achieved. 

She  sat,  alike  in  adoration  and  emula- 
tion, at  the  feet  of  my  admirable  old 
friend  Fanny  Kemble,  the  good  nature  of 
whose  consent  to  "hear"  her  was  equalled 
only  by  the  immediately  consequent  ac- 
tion of  the  splendidly  corrective  spring 
on  the  part  of  that  unsurpassed  subject 
of  the  dramatic  afBatus  fairly,  or,  as  I 
should  perhaps  above  all  say,  contradic- 
tiously,  provoked.  Then  aspirant  and 
auditor,  rash  adventurer  and  shy  alarm- 
ist, were  swept  away  together  in  the  gust 
of  magnificent  rightness  and  beauty,  no 
scrap  of  the  far-scattered  prime  proposal 
being  left  to  pick  up.  Which  detail  of 
reminiscence  has  again  stayed  my  course 
to  the  Witley  Villa,  when  even  on  the  way 
I  quaked  a  little  with  my  sense  of  what 
generally  most  awaited  or  overtook  my 
companion's  prime  proposals. 

What  had  come  most  to  characterize 
the  Leweses  to  my  apprehension  was  that 
there  couldn't  be  a  thing  in  the  world 
about  which  they  weren't,  and  on  the 
most  conceded  and  assured  grounds,  al- 
most scientifically  particular;  which  pre- 
sumption, however,  only  added  to  the 
relevance  of  one's  learning  how  such  a 


matter  as  their  relation  with  Mrs.  Gre- 
ville  could  in  accordance  with  noble  con- 
sistencies be  carried  on.  I  could  trust  her 
for  it  perfectly,  as  she  knew  no  law  but 
that  of  innocent  and  exquisite  aberration, 
never  wanting  and  never  less  than  conse- 
crating, and  I  fear  I  but  took  refuge  for 
the  rest  in  declining  all  responsibility.  I 
remember  trying  to  say  to  myself  that, 
even  such  as  we  were,  our  \'isit  couldn't 
but  scatter  a  little  the  weight  of  cloud  on 
the  Olympus  we  scaled — given  the  dread- 
ful drenching  afternoon  we  were  after  all 
an  imaginable  short  solace  there;  and 
this  indeed  would  have  borne  me  through 
to  the  end  save  for  an  incident  which, 
with  a  quite  ideal  logic,  left  our  adventure 
an  approved  ruin. 

I  see  again  our  bland,  benign,  commis- 
erating hostess  beside  the  fire  in  a  chill 
desert  of  a  room  where  the  master  of  the 
house  guarded  the  opposite  hearthstone, 
and  I  catch  once  more  the  impression  of 
no  occurrence  of  anything  at  all  appre- 
ciable but  their  liking  us  to  have  come, 
with  our  terribly  tri\qal  contribution, 
mainly  from  a  pre\ision  of  how  they 
should  more  devoutly  like  it  when  we  de- 
parted. It  is  remarkable,  but  the  occa- 
sion }4elds  me  no  single  echo  of  a  remark 
on  the  part  of  any  of  us — nothing  more 
than  the  sense  that  our  great  author  her- 
self peculiarly  suffered  from  the  fur}-  of 
the  elements,  and  that  they  had  about 
them  rather  the  minimum  of  the  para- 
phernalia of  reading  and  writing,  not  to 
speak  of  that  of  tea,  a  conceivable  feature 
of  the  hour,  but  which  was  not  provided 
for. 

Again  I  felt  touched  with  pri\-ilege,  but 
not,  as  in  '69,  with  a  form  of  it  redeemed 
from  barrenness  by  a  motion  of  my  own, 
and  the  taste  of  barrenness  was  in  fact  in 
my  mouth  under  the  effect  of  our  taking 
leave.  We  did  so  with  considerable  flour- 
ish till  we  had  passed  out  to  the  hall 
again,  indeed  to  the  door  of  the  waiting 
carriage,  toward  which  G.  H.  Lewes  him- 
self all  sociably,  then  above  all  convers- 
ingly,  wafted  us — yet  staying  me  by  a 
sudden  remembrance  before  I  had  en- 
tered the  brougham  and  signing  me  to 
wait  while  he  repaired  his  omission. 

I  returned  to  the  door-step,  whence  I 
still  see  him  reissue  from  the  room  we  had 
just  left  and  hurr}-  toward  me  across  the 
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hall  shaking  high  the  pair  of  blue-bound 
volumes  his  allusion  to  the  uninvited,  the 
verily  importunate  loan  of  which  by  Mrs. 
Greville  had  lingered  on  the  air  after  his 
dash  in  quest  of  them;  "Ah  those  books 
-take  them  away,  please,  away,  away  ! " 


inaccessibility  to  the  unattended  plea, 
with  the  light  it  seemed  to  throw  on  what 
it  was  really  to  be  attended.  Never, 
never  save  as  attended — by  presump- 
tions, that  is,  far  other  than  any  then 
hanging  about  one  would  one  so  much  as 


I  hear  him  unreservedly  plead  while  he    desire  not  to  be  pushed  out  of  sight. 


thrusts  them  again  at  me,  and  I  scurry 
back  into  our  conveyance,  where,  and 
where  only,  settled  afresh  with  my  com- 
panion, I  venture  to  assure  myself  of  the 
horrid  truth  that  had  squinted  at  me  as  I 
relieved  our  good  friend  of  his  superfluity. 
What  indeed  was  this  superfluity  but  the 
two  volumes  of  my  own  precious  ''last" 


I  needn't  attempt,  however,  to  supply 
all  the  links  in  the  chain  of  association 
which  led  to  my  finally  just  qualified 
beatitude:  I  had  been  served  right 
enough  in  all  conscience,  but  the  pity  was 
that  Mrs.  Greville  had  been.  This  I  never 
wanted  for  her;  and  I  may  add  in  the 
connection,  that  I  discover  now  no  grain 


— we  were  still  in  the  blest  age  of  volumes  of  false  humility  in  my  having  enjoyed 

— presented  by  its  author  to  the  lady  of  in  my  own  person  adorning  such  a  tale. 

Milford  Cottage,  and  by  her,  misguided  There  was  positively  a  fine  high  thrill  in 

votary,  dropped  with  the  best  conscience  thinking  of  persons — or  at  least  of  a  per- 

in  the  world  into  the  Witley  abyss,  out  of  son,  for  any  fact  about  Lewes  was  but 

which  it  had  jumped  with  violence,  under  derivative — engaged  in  my  own  pursuit 

the  touch  of  accident,  straight  up  again  and  yet  detached,  by  what  I  conceived, 


into  my  own  exposed  face? 

The  bruise  inflicted  there  I  remember 
feeling  for  the  moment  only  as  sharp,  such 
a  mixture  of  delightful  small  questions  at 
once  salved  it  over  and  such  a  charm  in 
particular  for  me  to  my  recognizing  that 
this  particular  wrong — inflicted  all  un- 
awares, which  exactly  made  it  sublime — 
was  the  only  Tightness  of  our  visit.  Our 
hosts  hadn't  so  much  as  connected  book 
with  author,  or  author  with  visitor,  or 


detached  by  a  pitch  of  intellectual  life, 
from  all  that  made  it  actual  to  myself. 
There  was  the  lift  of  contemplation,  there 
the  inspiring  image  and  the  big  support- 
ing truth;  the  pitch  of  intellectual  life  in 
the  very  fact  of  which  we  seemed,  my 
hostess  and  I,  to  have  caught  our  celebri- 
ties sitting  in  that  queer  bleak  way 
wouldn't  have  bullied  me  in  the  least  if 
it  hadn't  been  the  centre  of  such  a  circle 
of  gorgeous  creation.    It  was  the  fashion 


visitor  with  anything  but  the  convenience    among  the  profane  in  short  either  to  mis- 


of  his  ridding  them  of  an  unconsidered 
trifle;  grudging  as  they  so  justifiedly  did 
the  impingement  of  such  matters  on  their 
consciousness.  The  vivid  demonstration 
of  one's  failure  to  penetrate  there  had 
been  in  the  sweep  of  Lewes's  gesture, 
which  could  scarce  have  been  bettered  by 
his  actually  wielding  a  broom. 

I  think  nothing  passed  between  us  in 
the  brougham  on  revelation  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  offered  treat  so  emphatically 
declined — I  see  that  I  couldn't  have 
laughed  at  it  to  the  confusion  of  my  gen- 
tle neighbor.  But  I  quite  recall  my  grasp 
of  the  interest  of  our  distinguished  friends' 

(To  be  concluded.) 


doubt,  before  George  Eliot's  canvas,  the 
latter's  backing  of  rich  thought,  or  else  to 
hold  that  this  matter  of  philosophy,  and 
even  if  but  of  the  philosophic  vocabulary, 
thrust  itself  through  to  the  confounding  of 
the  picture.  But  with  that  thin  criticism 
I  wasn't,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  to 
have  a  moment's  patience;  I  was  to  be- 
come, I  was  to  remain — I  take  pleasure 
in  repeating — even  a  very  Derondist  of 
Derondists,  for  my  own  wanton  joy: 
which  amounts  to  saying  that  I  found  the 
figured,  colored  tapestry  always  vivid 
enough  to  brave  no  matter  what  compli- 
cation of  the  stitch. 


MISS    FOTHERGILL 


[DR.    BROOKE'S    LOVE-AFFAIRS] 

By   Nerval   Richardson 

Illustration   by   Walter    Biggs 


RS.  O'HERRON  laid  it  all 
at  my  door ;  and  I  prompt- 
ly laid  it  back  at  hers.  She 
was  quite  unreasonable 
and  more  than  usually 
feminine  in  her  arguments. 
If  I  hadn't  invited  Dr.  Brooke  to  go  with 
me  to  the  show  it  never  would  have  hap- 
pened !  I  retorted  that  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter;  wasn't  he  the  only 
doctor  in  the  village  and  wouldn't  his 
services  have  been  requisitioned  anyhow  ? 
Indeed,  it  was  not  my  fault;  but  it  was 
hers.  If  the  posters  hadn't  been  put  up  on 
the  side  wall  of  her  grocery,  how  else  would 
the  village  folk  have  known  there  was 
going  to  be  a  show  ?  And  such  posters  I 
By  rare  good  luck  I  happened  to  ar- 
rive in  the  village  at  the  very  moment  the 
excitement  was  beginning.  A  man  in 
blue  overalls,  pulling  a  cart  laden  with 
rolls  of  paper  and  several  pails  of  glue, 
was  being  followed  down  the  main  street 
by  an  excited  crowd,  mostly  children. 
The  desired  destination,  which  appeared 
to  be  Mrs.  O'Herron's  grocery,  reached, 
the  man  in  overalls  began  smearing  the 
side  of  the  building  with  glue.  This  ac- 
complished, the  miracle  slowly  unfolded. 
Having  chosen  a  sheet  of  paper  and  mea- 
sured the  space  with  his  eye,  the  man  very 
deftly  threw  the  sheet  on  the  wall  and 
flattened  it  out  by  means  of  the  glue- 
brush;  and  then — lo  and  behold,  there  it 
was  I  Two  bewitching,  tiny  little  feet  in 
satin  slippers,  red  satin  slippers  with  the 
most  unconscionably  high  heels  you've 
ever  laid  your  eyes  on.  Another  sheet  of 
paper  and  you  saw  ravishing  ankles  clad 
in  red  silk  rising  out  of  the  slippers  and 
swelling — well !  Still  another  sheet  and 
a  swirling,  billowy  mass  of  ruffles  was 
evolved.  Then  came  a  fantastically  small 
waist,  a  perfectly  rounded  bosom  casually, 


very  casually,  encased  in  a  negligible  bod- 
ice; and  at  last — you  can't  imagine  how 
exciting  it  was — a  face  !  I  can't  begin  to 
tell  you  of  the  beauty  of  that  face.  Bluest 
of  eyes,  rubiest  of  lips,  rosiest  of  cheeks, 
and  the  most  golden  of  hair  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  woman  since  Helen  of 
Troy !  Top  this  with  a  most  extravagant 
hat,  all  nodding  black  plumes;  fill  in  the 
background  with  an  aeroplane  from  which 
this  modern  Helen  was  just  alighting — she 
hadn't  quite  alighted  yet;  her  feet  were 
just  off  the  ground — and  you  will  have 
only  an  inadequate  idea  of  what  so  deeply 
stirred  the  village,  stirred  it  to  its  depths. 
Add  to  this  the  legend,  "The  Biplane 
Girl,  produced  by  the  Broadway  and 
Strand  Musical  Comedy  Company,  for 
one  night  only,  prices  ranging  from 
twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cents,"  and 
you  will  understand  why  any  one  would 
have  stood  before  the  poster  with  rapt 
attention.  You  would  have  done  it 
yourself.  And  as  for  the  children ! 
Threats  of  punishment  were  not  worth  the 
switch  with  which  the  castigation  was  to 
be  inflicted.  For  a  whole  week  not  one  of 
them  reached  school  on  time. 

The  committee  of  civic  entertainment 
called  in  a  body  on  Mrs.  O'Herron  and 
protested  against  the  immoral  use  to 
which  she  had  let  the  side  of  her  house. 
Naturally  such  a  committee  would  resent 
rival  entertainment,  and  particularly  en- 
tertainment of  a  confessedly  low  order. 
In  a  few  days  the  evil  effects  of  such  vul- 
gar advertisements  could  already  be  seen. 
Hadn't  Mrs.  Simms's  youngest  daughter 
appeared  at  the  post-office  in  a  costume 
copied  identically  from  that  worn  by.  the 
lewd  creature  of  the  billboard?  If  such 
were  the  degenerating  influences  before 
the  show  came,  what  had  they  to  expect, 
once  the  performance  had  taken  place  in 
their  midst,  but  that  the  village  would  be 
turned  into  a  seething  Gomorrah ! 
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Mrs.  O'Herron  listened  thoughtfully, 
good-naturedly,  even  sympathetically. 
Somewhat  to  the  consternation  of  the 
committee,  though  none  of  them  refused 
her  invitation,  she  asked  them  to  go  out- 
side with  her  and  take  another  look  at 
the  poster.  With  arms  akimbo,  she  stood 
a  little  in  front  of  the  committee  and  in- 
spected the  evil  in  their  midst.  If  you 
had  been  looking  at  her  through  a  crack 
in  the  shutters  you  would  have  seen  a 
repressed  twinkle  in  her  eyes.  She  even 
went  so  far  as  to  nod  at  the  dazzling  crea- 
ture; and,  as  for  her  expression,  you  would 
have  sworn  that  it  was  admiring  if  not 
actually  approving.  But,  of  course,  the 
committee  saw  none  of  this;  they  were 
looking  at  the  poster,  not  at  Mrs.  O'Her- 
ron. When  she  faced  them  she  was  as 
serious  as  the  situation  demanded. 

''  'Tis  not  for  me  to  be  questioning  the 
opinions  of  you  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
she  said.  "  I'll  be  giving  orders  to  have  it 
down  at  once,  then." 

She  called  Patrick,  heir  to  the  family, 
aged  eight,  and  told  him  to  fetch  a  ladder 
and  a  bucket  of  calsomine,  and  to  lose  no 
time  in  whitewashing  the  evil  thing.  The 
committee  placated  and  got  rid  of,  Mrs. 
O'Herron  became  once  more  thoughtful. 
*'  'Tis  not  for  me,"  she  murmured,  with  a 
nod  of  frank  approval,  this  time  at  the 
rapidly  disappearing  poster,  ^Ho  be  miss- 
ing a  show  like  that." 

However,  Mrs.  O'Herron's  suppression 
of  the  announcement  was  of  no  avail. 
The  rebuff  was  offset  by  an  even  greater 
effrontery.  The  advance  agent  had  a 
special  billboard  built  just  between  the 
Baptist  church  and  the  town  hall — can 
you  believe  it  ?  and  thereupon  was  pasted, 
in  even  stronger  colors,  the  mysterious, 
ominous,  baleful,  and  invariably  beautiful 
biplane  creature.  Again  the  children  were 
late  at  school;  and  on  Saturday,  market 
day,  all  the  wagons  halted  so  long  before 
the  billboard  that  the  constable  had  to  be 
called  upon  to  relieve  the  impasse. 

Then,  at  last,  the  eventful  night  was 
come. 


II 


I  INVITED  Dr.  Brooke  to  go  with  me  to 
this  much-heralded  performance.  He  ac- 
cepted, with  the  comment  that  the  lady 


must  be  very  sweet  and  lovely  if  she 
looked  anything  like  her  picture. 

The  performance  couldn't  have  been 
worse;  at  least  until  the  leading  lady 
made  her  appearance — in  the  manner 
supposed  to  be  represented  on  the  bill- 
board. The  biplane,  however,  was  only 
a  much-wrinkled  backdrop  and  the  lady's 
entrance  merely  from  the  wings. 

Except  in  costume,  she  was  not  at  all 
like  the  poster.  She  was  small,  a  tiny  bit 
of  a  woman;  from  the  lack  of  curves  in 
her  figure  she  might  have  been  a  young 
boy;  and  she  looked  so  frail  that  you 
wondered  where  the  strength  came  from 
that  furnished  energy  enough  for  dancing 
and  singing.  Her  face,  even  beneath  its 
coating  of  powder  and  rouge,  appeared 
young;  though,  now  and  then,  in  mo- 
ments of  repose,  there  was  something 
startlingly  weary  in  both  face  and  figure. 
She  wasn't  pretty,  yet  a  certain  natural 
charming  grace  made  you  think  she  was. 
Every  movement  she  made  was  pretty 
and  dainty;  she  appeared  unconsciously 
to  fall  into  attitudes  that  were  pleasing 
and  a  bit  wistful;  you  wanted  to  watch 
her  all  the  time  she  was  on  the  stage.  She 
sang  rather  well,  she  danced  exceptionally 
well,  and  there  was  a  gayety  about  her 
acting  that  drew  you  to  her  in  an  extraor- 
dinary way.  You  felt  she  was  a  good  sort: 
jolly,  gay,  insouciante.  Yes,  you  couldn't 
help  liking  her;  at  the  end  of  the  first  act 
every  one  did. 

During  the  entr'acte  I  turned  to  Dr. 
Brooke.  He  had  been  most  attentive,  but 
had  not  joined  me  in  applauding  en- 
couragement to  the  leading  lady.  When 
I  looked  at  him  I  was  surprised  to  find 
his  expression  so  serious. 

'^Are  you  hopelessly  discouraged? 
Don't  take  it  so  gloomily.  I  find  the 
leading  lady  delightful." 

He  met  my  laughter  gravely.  "The 
woman  is  ill.  She  ought  not  to  go  on  with 
her  part." 

''She  appeared  active  enough." 

''She's  keeping  up  on  stimulants.  It's 
all  forced.  She  ought  to  be  in  bed  this 
minute." 

He  was  quite  right.  During  the  second 
act  she  sank  down  before  the  footlights 
and  lay  there  in  a  dead  faint.  Before  I 
knew  it  Dr.  Brooke  had  sprung  on  the 
stage  and  picked  her  up.     The  curtain 
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was  lowered,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the 
manager,  a  portly  individual  wearing  a 
checked  suit,  flashing  diamond  stud,  and 
all  the  accoutrements  which  the  position 
invariably  appears  to  demand,  came  be- 
fore the  curtain  and  announced  that  Miss 
Mimi  Fothergill  had  been  taken  suddenly 
ill — nothing  serious,  only  an  indisposition, 
— and  that  the  performance  would  contin- 
ue \\dth  her  understudy  in  the  part.  This 
was  greeted  ^viih  applause  and  hisses, 
meant  for  sympathy  and  disapproval,  I 
suppose,  during  which  I  made  my  escape. 

At  the  door  I  ran  into  Dr.  Brooke 
carrying  the  leading  lady  in  his  arms. 
You  would  have  thought  he  was  her 
nearest  and  dearest  relative;  in  fact, 
judging  from  the  lack  of  interest  displayed 
by  the  members  of  the  company,  he  was. 
It  is  only  due  the  manager,  though,  to  ex- 
plain that,  after  ha\dng  raged  and  cursed 
upon  hearing  Dr.  Brooke's  statement  that 
the  lady  could  not  go  on  with  her  part,  he 
had  requested  him  to  do  what  he  could  to 
get  her  in  a  condition  to  leave  on  the  mid- 
night train. 

We  stood  at  the  door  and  vainly  sought 
some  sort  of  conveyance.  None  was  in 
sight  and  without  further  hesitation  Dr. 
Brooke  started  off  down  the  street,  still 
with  the  unconscious  lady  in  his  arms, 
and  I  following.  It  was  fortunate  we  met 
no  one;  the  situation  might  have  de- 
manded explanations.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  its  appearing  questionable — 
even  mediaeval. 

Mrs.  O'Herron's  grocery  was  the  first 
building  we  came  to.  It  may  have  been 
that  the  lady  was  becoming  a  somewhat 
heavy  burden,  or  that  he  felt  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  restoring  her  to  con- 
sciousness; at  any  rate  Dr.  Brooke  went 
up  the  steps  of  the  grocery  and  kicked  the 
door  open.  You  see,  both  arms  were  oc- 
cupied with  the  lady. 

A  dim  light  showed  us  Patrick  stretched 
on  the  counter,  sound  asleep.  Awakened 
suddenly,  he  scrambled  up,  rubbed  his 
eves,  and  stared  at  the  ladv. 
'  ''Where's  Mrs.  O'Herron?"  asked  Dr. 
Brooke. 

"Mommer's  gone  to  the  show." 

Dr.  Brooke  gave  a  despairing  look 
around,  saw  there  was  no  suitable  place 
to  deposit  the  lady,  and  finally  asked  if 
the  room  up-stairs  which  Mrs.  O'Herron 


rented  to  commercial  travellers  when  the 
inn  was  full  was  occupied.  Patrick  shook 
his  head  and  led  the  way  toward  the 
stairs. 

The  room  was  stuffy  and  bitter  cold. 
Dr.  Brooke  ordered  Patrick  and  me  to 
open  a  window  and  light  the  fire.  He  laid 
the  lady  on  the  bed — with  great  relief, 
judging  from  the  sigh  that  escaped  him. 

While  we  were  carrying  out  his  orders 
the  lady  gasped,  opened  her  eyes  for  a 
moment,  gave  reassuring  evidence  of  life, 
and  again  returned  to  unconsciousness. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  O'Herron  re- 
turned from  the  performance.  Dr. 
Brooke  tried  to  explain,  succored  by  me. 
When  we  had  finished  what  must  have 
been  a  very  unsatisfactory  account  of  the 
whole  proceeding  Mrs.  O'Herron  dragged 
off  her  hat,  dropped  it  in  a  chair,  and, 
with  businesslike  movements,  went  to 
the  bed. 

"Why  didn't  you  take  her  clothes  off  ?  " 
she  demanded,  after  a  cursory  inspection 
of  the  lady. 

Dr.  Brooke  blushed.    "  I— I  hesitated." 

"  'Tis  hke  yourself  to  be  hesitating,  and 
yourself  a  practising  physician  twenty 
years  gone !  No  wonder  she's  fainted, 
laced  to  death  Hke  she  is  !  If  you  gentle- 
men be  so  modest  you'd  better  be  leaving 
the  room." 

I  returned  to  the  lower  floor,  leaving 
Dr.  Brooke  and  Mrs.  O'Herron  to  their 
ministrations.  A  half-hour  later  he  came 
down  and  asked  me  to  go  to  the  inn  and 
inform  the  manager  of  the  whereabouts 
of  the  leading  lady;  otherwise  he  might 
be  alarmed  at  her  disappearance — a  per- 
fectly reasonable  surmise,  thought  of  nei- 
ther by  Dr.  Brooke  nor  me  but,  of  course, 
by  Mrs.  O'Herron. 

While  I  was  gone  the  lady  opened  her 
eyes  for  the  second  time,  stared  first  at 
Dr.  Brooke,  then  at  Mrs.  O'Herron,  and 
finally  at  the  room.  She  made  a  feeble 
effort  to  get  up,  found  she  could  not,  and 
fell  back  on  the  pillows. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  me  ?  What's 
gone  wrong?" 

Dr.  Brooke,  sitting  in  the  chair  beside 
her,  tried  to  explain.  "  You  fainted  on  the 
stage.     I  brought  you  here." 

This  did  not  appear  to  reassure  her. 
She  still  stared  at  him  out  of  her  weary 
eves. 
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"Who  are  you?" 

"I'm  the  doctor." 

"Great  Willy!"  murmured  the  lady. 
"Am  I  in  a  bug-house?" 

"You  are  at  Mrs.  O'Herron's."  Dr. 
Brooke's  voice  was  full  of  gentle  consider- 
ation. 

"Where's  Jim — Jim,  the  manager  of 
the  show?" 

"He  is  still  there.  They  are  going  on 
with  the  show." 

The  lady  appeared  to  consider  this; 
then,  with  a  start,  as  if  trying  to  pull  her- 
self together,  she  looked  at  Dr.  Brooke. 

"What  time  is  it?" 

''Ahttle  after  eleven." 

"Give  me  a  lift.    I've  got  to  get  up." 

"No — you  are  not  to  get  up.  You 
aren't  able  to.  You  are  to  stay  right 
here." 

"Say,"  she  said,  her  voice  a  little 
stronger,  "are  you  batty — or  am  I? 
What  sort  of  a  place  am  I  in,  anyhow? 
This  ain't  my  room  at  that  rotten  tavern. 
And  now  you're  talking  about  my  stay- 
ing here  !  What's  the  matter  with  me  ? 
I've  got  to  get  up  and  beat  it  on  that 
twelve  o'clock  train.    Do  you  get  me?" 

Dr.  Brooke  shook  his  head,  never  so 
kindly.  "You  are  not  strong  enough  to 
travel." 

At  this  the  lady  laughed  wearily. 
"That  ain't  going  to  keep  me  from  doing 
it.  I've  felt  all  in  for  two  months — but 
I've  kept  at  it.  If  you're  a  doctor,  give 
me  some  thing' to  put  me  on  my  feet.  Oh, 
you  needn't  be  afraid.  I'm  used  to  it  I 
It's  all  that's  been  keeping  me  up  1" 

"And  it  is  exactly  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  now.  I  am  not  going  to  let  you 
travel  to-night." 

She  looked  at  him  fixedly  and  again 
smiled  wearily.  ''Say,  you  are  a  funny 
one  !  What'll  Jim  say  to  my  not  going  on 
with  the  company?  I'm  all  that's  keep- 
ing him  from  going  broke.  No," — this 
with  another  feeble  effort  at  rising, — 
"I've  got  to  get  on  the  move!" 

Suddenly  she  fell  back  exhausted  and 
apparently  relinquished  all  further  ef- 
fort. 

"Will  you  try  to  go  to  sleep  now?" 
Dr.  Brooke  leaned  nearer  to  her.  "I'll 
explain  everything  to  the  manager.  You 
can  join  the  company  in  a  day  or  two." 

She  looked  at  him  dreamily.    Complete 


exhaustion  was  making  her  lids  heavy. 
Then  her  gaze  turned  to  Mrs.  O'Herron, 
who  had  come  forward  and  handed  Dr. 
Brooke  some  medicine  which  he  had  asked 
her  to  prepare.  The  lady  watched  him 
take  the  glass  and  thank  Mrs.  O'Herron. 

"Say,"  she  murmured  sleepily,  "but 
you're  stuck  on  her,  ain't  you?" 

"I  don't  think  I  understand." 

"I  say  you're  stuck  on  her.  You  can 
beat  anybody  I  ever  saw  making  goo-goo 
eyes." 

Having  relieved  her  mind  of  this 
thought,  she  drifted  peacefully  off  to 
sleep. 

I  found  the  florid  manager  in  the  midst 
of  his  battered  company,  giving  vent  to 
strong  language  directed  toward  the  land- 
lord of  the  inn.  Where  was  the  leading 
lady?  What  in  the  devil  had  become 
of  her?  Was  this  a  second  Mott  Street 
where  people  were  pinched  right  under 
your  eyes? 

I  reported  the  lady  safe  and,  after  the 
company  had  been  hurried  off  to  the 
station,  the  manager  Avent  with  me  to 
Mrs.  O'Herron's.  We  found  Dr.  Brooke 
seated  on  a  cracker-box,  smoking  his  pipe 
and  reflecting.  He  met  the  manager  cor- 
dially, conducted  him  up  the  steps,  and 
returned  with  him  in  a  surprisingly  few 
minutes.  The  leading  lady,  it  appears, 
was  not  awakened,  and  Dr.  Brooke's  de- 
termination was  so  convincing  in  regard 
to  her  not  travelling  that  night  that  the 
manager  had  consented  to  leave  her  be- 
hind. 

And  so  it  was  that  our  troubles  began. 


Ill 


"SVre,  I'd  not  be  after  telling  it  to  an- 
other soul;  and  I'm  only  saying  it  to  you 
because  you  do  be  a  good  friend  of  his, 
that  you  are,"  said  Mrs.  O'Herron,  lean- 
ing confidentially  on  the  counter  and  low- 
ering her  voice  in  a  way  that  was  meant 
and  did  not  fail  to  flatter.  "But  I  think 
'tis  something  scandalous  !  What  will  the 
village  folks  be  saying!" 

"About  what,  Mrs.  O'Herron?" 

"About  what!    Now  hark  at  the  man  ! 

'Tis  of  herself  I'm  talking — the  actress 

woman  up-stairs.    Do  you  know  what  it 

is  I'm  saying  to  myself  ?    'Tis  that  they're 
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after  leaving  her  here  high  and  dry.  As 
for  that  man  of  hers,  that  Jim  fellow,  he's 
calling  it  a  good  riddance.  You  know 
what  it  is  all  you  men  do  be  thinking  of  a 
woman  that's  sick  and  ailing  I" 

'^\ll  men  I    Dr.  Brooke,  too?" 

She  threw  me  a  glance  full  of  pity  for 
my  lack  of  insight.  "Himself  is  always 
by  way  of  being  different!" 

However,  ]\Irs,  O'Herron  had  seen  to  it 
that  the  village  had  facts,  always  a  death- 
blow to  gossip.  Miss  Fothergill  was  too 
ill  to  go  on  with  the  company,  and  he.  Dr. 
Brooke,  had  asked  her,  Mrs.  O'Herron, 
out  of  the  kindness  of  her  heart,  to  take 
the  poor  creature — almost  destroyed  with 
too  much  singing  and  dancing — under  her 
sheltering  wing;  and  she,  out  of  that  same 
kindness  of  heart,  had  consented  to  do  so. 
Of  course  Dr.  Brooke  had  assured  her 
that  she  would  be  well  paid.  Actor  folk 
always  had  plenty  of  money.  And  the 
good  Lord  knew  that  ^Irs.  O'Herron,  with 
a  bedridden  husband — yes,  thank  you, 
himself  was  just  the  same,  a  bit  better  to- 
day, worse  to-morrow — and  three  young 
children,  needed  every  penny  she  could 
make  !  Business  was  mighty  poor  in  the 
summer-time;  'twas  then  that  people 
lived  off  their  vegetable  gardens. 

"The  worst  of  it,"  Mrs.  O'Herron  con- 
tinued, more  and  more  confidentially,  "is 
that  three  weeks  be  gone  and  she  herself 
made  strong  and  well  by  that  tonic  of  the 
doctor's,  is  after  doing  but  one  thing. 
What,  think  you,  is  that?" 

I  hadn't  an  idea. 

"Bless  you,  if  she  don't  go,  everv^  after- 
noon, to  Dr.  Brooke's  house  and  sit  in 
that  garden  of  his  till  'tis  myself  that  must 
be  sending  Patrick  to  fetch  her  back  to 
supper.  Haven't  folks  already  been  see- 
ing her  there  and  asking  me  in  whispers, 
and  you  know  what  that  means,  what  she 
be  doing  there  every  day." 

I  asked  what  explanation  she  had  given. 
For  a  few  moments  she  permitted  a  sad, 
patient  expression  to  dwell  in  her  averted 
eyes.  "I  told  them  'twas  only  natural. 
Wasn't  himself  the  doctor,  gi\'ing  her  a 
treatment  every  day?  And  didn't  she 
have  to  be  going  there  for  it?" 

"Is  she  there  now?" 

"Is  she?     Bless  you,  man,  yes;    she's 
been  there  since  two  of  the  clock — and 
now  it's  on  toward  five." 
Vol.  LXII.— 48 


"Good-by,  Mrs.  O'Herron.  I'm  off  to 
meet  her." 

"  Tis  myself  would  be  glad  if  you  was 
off  to  bid  her  farewell!" 

I  found  Miss  Fothergill  sitting  in  a  re- 
clining chair  under  the  pine-tree  at  the 
corner  of  the  garden,  quite  at  home  and 
with  every  evidence  of  the  permanency 
which  was  causing  ^Irs.  O'Herron  so 
much  perturbation.  A  faded  lavender 
frock  and  a  white  sunbonnet  made  up  the 
costume  which  I  fancied  had  been  supplied 
by  the  complaining  landlady.  Neither 
was  becoming;  in  fact,  there  was  some- 
thing ludicrous  in  the  contrast  between 
the  antiquated  costume  and  the  quaint, 
mimic-lined  young  face  of  the  actress. 

At  first  she  appeared  rather  quiet, 
though  always  responsive.  Her  face 
lighted  up  delightfully  when  she  said  any- 
thing; and  her  eyes,  wonderfully  expres- 
sive and  ever  changing  in  such  a  way  that 
you  were  never  sure  which  color  they 
really  were,  were  full  of  the  gayety  I  re- 
membered seeing  that  night  on  the  stage. 
Beneath  her  entire  lack  of  conventionality, 
her  ignorance  of  what  you  precieux  would 
call  refinement,  was  that  same  jolly  com- 
radeship which  had  shown  in  her  acting. 
It  made  her  very  human,  so  xtry  human, 
and  lovable.  You  felt  that  she  was  the 
sort  of  person  that  might  lead  any  life, 
probably  had,  and  yet  retain  a  certain 
freshness,  a  certain  hopefulness,  that 
would  always  be  fresh  and  clean.  Her 
voice,  too,  was  appealing;  it  was  clear 
and  high  and  very  girlish ;  it  went  a  long 
way  toward  softening  the  vulgarity  of  her 
language.  Dear  me — what  language  ! 
^lany  times  I  had  no  idea  of  the  signif- 
icance of  her  expressions;  Dr.  Brooke 
never  had.  This  appeared  to  amuse  her 
immensely,  and  when  we  would  ask  her  to 
repeat  what  she  had  said  she  would  call 
us  country  folks,  "farmers,"  and  laugh 
gayly;  and  when  she  laughed  your  heart 
went  out  to  her,  every  bit  of  it. 

"Say,  but  it's  funny  being  here  in  this 
stepping-off  place,''  she  said.  "Take  it 
from  me,  I  never  figured  on  anything  Uke 
this.  Never  been  this  far  off  the  troUey- 
Hne  before.  But,  you  know,  on  the  square 
— I'm  not  joshing — I'm  getting  to  like  it. 
It's  kind  o'  clean  and  sweet  and  still. 
Gee ! — but  it's  still  at  night !     Gave  me 
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the  willies  at  first,  but  I'm  getting  hard- 
ened to  it  now.  Makes  me  think,  and, 
believe  me,  I'm  not  strong  on  thinking." 

If  you  could  have  seen  the  way  Dr. 
Brooke  treated  her  !  He  literally  hung  on 
her  words,  part  of  this  attitude  due  to  his 
effort  at  understanding  her  vocabulary. 
I  believe  the  finished  courtesy  of  his  man- 
ner puzzled  her.  You  see,  she  had  never 
known  anything  like  it.  At  first  she  ap- 
peared almost  to  resent  his  perfectly 
maintained  dignity;  then,  gradually,  she 
began  to  see  it  was  natural  and  came  from 
the  heart.  Even  so  it  was  disturbing  to 
her;  at  times  it  made  her  a  little  con- 
strained, it  even  made  her  a  bit  angry — 
at  herself  and  at  him.  Yet,  beneath  it 
all,  you  could  see  in  her  eyes  that,  though 
she  were  puzzled  at  this  utterly  new  po- 
liteness and  respect,  she  was  immensely 
pleased. 

"Yes,  I'm  getting  to  hke  it,"  she  went 
on.  "It  puts  you  on  to  yourself.  You 
find  out  w^hat  you  like" — suddenly  the 
gayety  went  out  of  her  face  and  left  it 
hard  and  drawn — "and  what  you  hate." 

Dinah  announced  a  patient  and,  as  Dr. 
Brooke  left  us  to  go  into  the  house,  I  saw 
with  a  start  what  had  caused  Mrs.  O'Her- 
ron  so  much  alarm.  It  w^as  the  expression 
in  Miss  Fothergill's  eyes;  the  same  ex- 
pression I  had  seen  before  in  other  eyes — 
Adelaide's,  Mrs.  Merryweather's,  Lucre- 
zia's.  I  verily  believe  if  I  saw  a  woman 
look  at  him  without  that  expression  I'd 
think  something  was  wrong  wdth  her. 
And  yet,  somehow,  I  was  unprepared  to 
see  it  in  this  battered  little  derelict  from 
goodness  knew  where.  It  seemed  absurd, 
improbable.  What  could  there  be  in  Dr. 
Brooke  to  attract  her ! 

Her  next  words  were,  in  a  way,  explana- 
tory. 

Still  watching  his  departing  figure,  she 
said,  more  to  herself  than  to  me:  "He 
certainly  has  been  mighty  white  to  me. 
Never  had  anybody  so  good  to  me  before. 
Oh,  I've  had  'em  good  to  me,  but  not  like 
him;  the  others  always  gave  me  the  no- 
tion they  were  after  something;  but  he! 
not  a  bit  of  it !  He's  so  easy  and  gentle- 
like, and  real  kind."  She  lay  back  in  the 
chair  and  let  a  little  sigh  escape  her. 
"  Gee — but  it  does  me  good  all  over  to  be 
hanging  around  here  all  day — with  him  ! " 

I   saw  her  frequently  after   this  first 


meeting,  always  seated  under  the  pine- 
tree  in  the  garden.  It  was  a  strange  con- 
trast, she  and  that  old  garden. 

I  have  not  told  you  much  of  this  gar- 
den, in  the  fear  that  you  would  not  see  it 
as  it  really  is.  It  doesn't  lend  itself  to  de- 
scription; it  must  be  felt.  It  has  always 
reminded  me  of  an  old  friend,  the  sort  we 
are  fond  of,  yet  neglect  until  trouble 
comes;  then  we  are  quick  enough  to 
remember  and  hasten  there  to  find  the 
welcome  we  are  so  sure  of  receiving,  the 
comforting  companionship,  the  soothing 
silence  that  was  forgotten  in  happier  mo- 
ments. It  was  almost  wholly  in  shadow, 
this  garden;  cool,  quiet  shadows  in  which 
you  could  sit  and  look  out  upon  the 
splotches  of  sunlight  and  color.  It  hadn't 
had  the  care  of  a  gardener  for  years  and 
years;  perhaps  it  was  that  which  made  it 
so  friendly  and  fragrant.  Nor  did  it  have 
any  of  the  snobbism  of  your  modern  gar- 
dens, made  overnight  and  crowded  with 
showy,  scentless  flowers;  it  had  never  at- 
tempted Italian  formality;  there  were  no 
Noah's  Ark  trees  and  hedges,  no  perfectly 
shaved  lawns,  no  swept  walks;  indeed,  it 
wasn't  a  bit  of  a  w^ell-groomed  garden. 
Still,  it  had  everything  it  ought  to  have: 
two  very,  very  old  elms — there's  shade 
for  you;  heaps  and  heaps  of  honeysuckle 
— there's  fragrance;  a  row  of  sunflowers, 
some  towering  hollyhocks,  stray  groups 
of  larkspur,  poppies  everywhere,  and 
some  sturdy  rose-bushes — all  this  for 
color.  There  were  other  flowers,  too,  but 
they  were  only  guests  for  the  season; 
these  others  had  always  been  there  and 
always  would  be.  I  almost  forgot  the  fish- 
pond with  no  fish  in  it,  and  the  pine-tree 
at  the  corner  of  the  fence.  "  That  a  gar- 
den ! "  you  exclaim,  contemptuously.  Ah, 
but  you  are  an  outsider !  You  don't  un- 
derstand !  But  Miss  Fothergill — Mimi, 
as  we  grew  to  call  her — did.  Why  ?  Bless 
me  if  I  know !  It  was  just  a  little  thing 
like  that  in  her,  a  sensitiveness  and  feel- 
ing, way  down  below  the  hard  crust  of  her 
battered  life,  that  made  you  love  her. 

One  day  Dr.  Brooke  brought  a  letter 
out  to  her.  Mrs.  O'Herron  had  sent  it  on 
from  the  grocery.  Mimi  looked  at  the 
address  with  no  change  of  expression, 
said  it  was  from  Jim,  and  tore  it  open.  A 
money  order  fell  into  her  lap.  After  read- 
ins  the  letter  she  told  us  he  was  on  his 
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way  back  east,  would  come  by  for  her 
soon,  and  had  sent  her  fifty  dollars.  After 
this  announcement  she  looked  away, 
thoughtful  and  without  the  least  evidence 
of  pleasure  at  the  news.  Then,  quite  sud- 
denly, the  corners  of  her  mouth  twitched 
and  she  smiled,  exactly  as  a  little  child 
would  have  done  over  some  wholly  won- 
derful, unexpected  prospect.  A  few  min- 
utes later,  with  hardly  a  word  of  farewell, 
she  left  us. 

On  my  way  home  I  passed  Mrs.  O'Her- 
ron's  and  as  usual  stopped.  A  pecuHar 
thing  about  Mrs.  O'Herron's  grocery  is 
that,  to  save  your  life,  you  can't  pass  it 
by.  Every  one  I  know  feels  the  same 
way.  You  are  drawn  unconsciously  with- 
in its  portals,  and  once  there,  if  you  are  a 
self-respecting,  conscientious  person,  you 
don't  leave  without  buying  something. 

Mimi  at  the  far  end  of  the  shop  called 
me.  I  approached  and  found  her  poring 
over  a  jeweller's  catalogue. 

''What  do  you  think  would  tickle  him 
most?"  she  asked,  her  eyes  still  glowing 
with  childish  joy. 

''He!    Who?" 

She  drew  down  her  mouth  in  a  delight- 
fully deprecating  manner.  "Cut  it  out. 
Don't  try  to  kid  me.  Dr.  Brooke — of 
course.  Did  you  think  I  meant  the  street- 
sprinkler?" 

I  sat  down  beside  her  and  smiled. 

"Would  he  like  this?"  She  frowned 
over  the  choice,  exactly  like  a  little  girl. 
"What  would  he  like?  It's  almost  put 
me  on  the  blink,  trying  to  dig  out  some- 
thing that  would  please  him.  You  guys 
get  everything  that's  coming  to  you;  you 
ain't  ever  wanting  a  thing  with  all  your 
heart,  are  you?  Anyhow,"  returning  to 
the  catalogue,  "I'm  up  against  it  good 
and  hard." 

I  suggested  caUing  Mrs.  O'Herron  in  to 
give  her  opinion.  This  brought  a  frown 
from  Mimi  and  a  certain  stiffening  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  O'Herron.  It  was  plain 
enough  that  they  were  not  hitting  off  very 
well. 

"She's  dead  against  my  giving  him 
anything."  Mimi  tossed  her  head  at  her 
landlady. 

Indeed  Mrs.  O'Herron  was !  'Twas 
throwing  away  good  money  to  give  the 
doctor  anything;  that  is  what  it  was.  As 
for  his  having  any  kind  of  jewelry,  what 


would  he  be  after  doing  with  it?  A 
watch-chain?  Didn't  he  already  have 
one?  Gold-rimmed  spectacles!  Bless 
you,  he  didn't  wear  them !  He  didn't 
have  to,  thanks  be  to  God !  A  cigarette- 
case?  Hadn't  she  seen  herself  that  he 
didn't  smoke  anything  but  a  pipe ! 
"Take  it  from  me.  Miss  Fothergill,  don't 
throw  away  the  good  money  you  have. 
Be  saving  it.  'Tis  always  a  rainy  day 
that  do  be  coming." 

Mimi  shook  her  head  impatiently. 
"Cut  it  out.  I  know  what  I  want  to  do; 
and  I'm  on  to  you.  I  know  why  you  are 
so  dead  against  it." 

Mrs.  O'Herron's  face  showed  conster- 
nation. She  even  took  a  step  away  from 
Mimi.  And  Mimi !  You  may  be  sure 
she  saw  her  advantage  and  followed  it  up. 
She  smiled  in  that  sweet  way  women  use 
instead  of  cursing  each  other. 

"  'Tis  my  frugal  sense  that's  after  help- 
ing you  to  put  by  your  money,"  Mrs. 
O'Herron  continued,  very  mild. 

"Not  on  your  life  is  it!"  Mimi  an- 
swered. 

Mrs.  O'Herron  drew  herself  together 
with  visible  alarm,  yet  with  a  curiosity 
that  must  be  allayed. 

"  What  is  it  by  way  of  being,  then?  " 

Mimi  lifted  her  eyes,  her  lips  still 
curved  in  the  honeyed  smile. 

"It's  because  you're  stuck  on  him 
yourself.     See!" 


IV 


A  FORTNIGHT  later  a  large  package  ar- 
rived addressed  to  Miss  Mimi  Fothergill, 
care  of  Mrs.  O'Herron,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 
It  was  very  light,  much  too  light  for  its 
size,  Mrs.  O'Herron  commented.  She 
didn't  believe  there  was  anything  in  it. 
Mimi  made  no  explanations.  Without 
opening  it  she  called  Patrick  to  fetch  it  to 
Dr.  Brooke's,  and  set  off  there  with  him 
act  once.  Arrived  and  finding  him  out, 
she  dismissed  Patrick  and  carried  the  case 
herself  into  the  garden.  She  tore  off  the 
wrapping-paper,  set  the  case — imitation 
leather — in  a  chair,  and  lifted  the  lid.  She 
appeared  very  much  pleased,  inspected  the 
contents  one  by  one,  arranged  them  care- 
fully, then  lowered  the  lid  and  sat  down 
on  it,  spreading  out  her  skirts  in  such  a 
wav  that  the  case  was  no  longer  visible. 
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Then  she  waited.  You  may  guess — that 
is,  if  you  have  ever  given  a  present  be- 
cause you  wanted  to  and  not  because  it 
was  an  obhgation — how  impatiently  she 
waited. 

When  Dr.  Brooke  came  he  found  her 
sitting  there,  the  sunbonnet  fallen  back 
from  her  head,  her  hair  glowing  in  the  sun- 
light, her  strange  little  face  flushed,  her 
big,  uncannily  big,  eyes  gleaming  Avith 
excitement. 

''Why  didn't  you  stay  away  for  good? 
I  thought  you'd  forgotten  your  cue  I" 

He  explained  that  he  had  been  way, 
way  out  in  the  country  to  see  a  very,  very 
ill  patient. 

She  hardly  listened.  "Something's 
come  for  you !" 

"Something  for  me !" 

She  nodded.    "A  handout — a  present." 

He  laughed  and  said  it  was  so  long  since 
he  had  had  a  present  that  he  wouldn't 
know"  how  to  accept  one. 

At  this  she  clapped  her  hands  and 
laughed  gayly.  "Gee!  That  makes  me 
glad  all  over  I" 

"That  I  haven't  had  a  present  for  so 
long?" 

"Yes.  And  that  it's  up  to  me  to  give 
it  to  you." 

"You!" 

She  nodded,  stood  up,  and  thus  dis- 
played the  case. 

"It  looks  mighty  big,"  he  said,  taking 
a  step  toward  it. 

She  caught  hold  of  his  hand  and  held 
him  back.  "You've  got  to  guess  first 
what's  in  it." 

But  how  could  he !  A  box  like  that ! 
There  might  be  anything  inside !  A  rid- 
ing-saddle !  A  set  of  harness  for  the 
speckled  mare  !  Or — yes,  he  had  it  now  ! 
It  was  one  of  those  patent  foot-warmers 
to  put  in  his  buggy  on  cold  winter  nights  ! 

She  laughed  until  the  tears  came  into 
her  eyes.  He  was  the  original  funny  man  ! 
A  foot-warmer !    Golly  ! 

Then,  what  was  it  ?  He  gave  it  up.  It 
was  quite  beyond  him. 

She  raised  the  lid  and  all  the  while 
watched  him  closely.  No  wonder  his 
eyes  blinked.  The  sight  was  dazzling. 
Carefully  arranged  on  a  green  satin  lin- 
ing— an  effect  calculated  with  infinite 
pains — was  a  glittering  display  of  silver 
toilet  articles.    Twenty  pieces,  each  one 


engraved  impressively  with  a  mammoth 
"B."  Nothing  had  been  forgotten,  not 
even  the  nail-buffer  and  an  enamelled  pot 
of  cream. 

Dr.  Brooke's  astonishment  was  sin- 
cere. He  was  probably  wondering  all  the 
time  what  under  the  sun  he  was  going  to 
do  with  it.  Dr.  Brooke  and  a  complete 
outfit  of  silver  toilet  articles  was  the  ex- 
treme of  incongruity.  But  he  was  pleased 
— Mimi  was  sure  of  that  until  he  turned 
toward  her  and  actually  scowled.  She 
caught  her  breath  with  surprise,  disap- 
pointment, then  anger. 

"  You  bought  all  that  for  meT^  Every- 
thing about  him  was  accusing;  his  e3^es, 
his  voice,  his  pointing  finger. 

She  nodded,  quite  bewildered.  "You 
don't  like  it?"  she  asked. 

"  It  is  beautiful.    I  do  like  it — but " 

"Yes?" 

"You  ought  not  to  have  spent  all  that 
money  on  me  !  You  can't  afford  it.  You 
must  have  spent  every  bit  of  that  fifty 
dollars!" 

"I  did;  every  red  cent  of  it." 

"Don't  you  know  it  was  wrong?" 

She  shook  her  head,  still  puzzled.  "I 
wanted  to  do  it.  The  money  was  mine. 
Why  shouldn't  I?" 

He  looked  at  her  very  gently,  he  even 
smiled  a  little;  then  he  took  her  hand  and 
drew  her  toward  a  chair.  She  obeyed 
docilely.  His  manner  was  quite  be3^ond 
her. 

"Don't  you  know,  Mimi,  that  Jim  sent 
you  that  money  to  live  on,  not  to  squan- 
der in  this  way !  You  ought  to  be  more 
thrifty." 

Her  spirit  was  returning.  "  Oh,  cut  out 
that  sort  of  josh  !    I  hate  thrifty  people ! " 

"Still — you've  got  to  live.  And  you 
haven't  the  right  to  throw  away  your 
money  on  me.  It's  all  wTong!" 
'  She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully,  silent- 
ly, and  gradually  there  came  into  her  face 
a  dull,  half-angry,  half-wounded  flush. 
Finally,  she  got  up,  closed  the  lid  of  the 
box,  and  stood  looking  dow^n  at  it  with 
shghtly  trembling  lips. 

"You  don't  get  me  at  all,"  she  said,  in 
a  voice  full  of  bitter  disappointment.  "  It 
ain't  that  bunch  of  things  I'm  giving  you; 
I  don't  care  a  hoop  about  them.  They're 
the  purple  limit;  I'm  on  to  that  myself. 
Some  of  'em  ain't  even  marked  sterling  1" 
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after  leaving  her  here  high  and  dry.  As 
for  that  man  of  hers,  that  Jim  fellow,  he's 
calling  it  a  good  riddance.  You  know 
what  it  is  all  you  men  do  be  thinking  of  a 
woman  that's  sick  and  ailing!" 

''All  men!    Dr.  Brooke,  too?" 

She  threw  me  a  glance  full  of  pity  for 
my  lack  of  insight.  "Himself  is  always 
by  way  of  being  different!" 

However,  Mrs.  O'Herron  had  seen  to  it 
that  the  village  4iad  facts,  always  a  death- 
blow to  gossip.  Miss  Fothergill  was  too 
ill  to  go  on  with  the  company,  and  he.  Dr. 
Brooke,  had  asked  her,  Airs.  O'Herron, 
out  of  the  kindness  of  her  heart,  to  take 
the  poor  creature — almost  destroyed  with 
too  much  singing  and  dancing — under  her 
sheltering  wing;  and  she,  out  of  that  same 
kindness  of  heart,  had  consented  to  do  so. 
Of  course  Dr.  Brooke  had  assured  her 
that  she  would  be  well  paid.  Actor  folk 
always  had  plenty  of  money.  And  the 
good  Lord  knew  that  Mrs.  O'Herron,  with 
a  bedridden  husband — yes,  thank  you, 
himself  was  just  the  same,  a  bit  better  to- 
day, worse  to-morrow — and  three  young 
children,  needed  every  penny  she  could 
make !  Business  was  mighty  poor  in  the 
summer-time;  'twas  then  that  people 
lived  off  their  vegetable  gardens. 

"The  worst  of  it,"  Mrs.  O'Herron  con- 
tinued, more  and  more  confidentially,  "is 
that  three  weeks  be  gone  and  she  herself 
made  strong  and  well  by  that  tonic  of  the 
doctor's,  is  after  doing  but  one  thing. 
What,  think  you,  is  that?" 

I  hadn't  an  idea. 

"Bless  you,  if  she  don't  go,  every  after- 
noon, to  Dr.  Brooke's  house  and  sit  in 
that  garden  of  his  till  'tis  myself  that  must 
be  sending  Patrick  to  fetch  her  back  to 
supper.  Haven't  folks  already  been  see- 
ing her  there  and  asking  me  in  whispers, 
and  you  know  what  that  means,  what  she 
be  doing  there  every  day." 

I  asked  what  explanation  she  had  given. 
For  a  few  moments  she  permitted  a  sad, 
patient  expression  to  dwell  in  her  averted 
eyes.  "I  told  them  'twas  only  natural. 
Wasn't  himself  the  doctor,  giving  her  a 
treatment  every  day?  And  didn't  she 
have  to  be  going  there  for  it?" 

"Is  she  there  now?" 

"Is  she?     Bless  you,  man,  yes;    she's 
been  there  since  two  of  the  clock — and 
now  it's  on  toward  five." 
Vol.  LXn.— 48 


"Good-by,  Mrs.  O'Herron.  I'm  off  to 
meet  her." 

"  'Tis  myself  would  be  glad  if  you  was 
off  to  bid  her  farewell!" 

I  found  Miss  Fothergill  sitting  in  a  re- 
clining chair  under  the  pine-tree  at  the 
corner  of  the  garden,  quite  at  home  and 
with  every  evidence  of  the  permanency 
which  was  causing  Airs.  O'Herron  so 
much  perturbation.  A  faded  lavender 
frock  and  a  white  sunbonnet  made  up  the 
costume  which  I  fancied  had  been  supplied 
by  the  complaining  landlady.  Neither 
was  becoming;  in  fact,  there  was  some- 
thing ludicrous  in  the  contrast  between 
the  antiquated  costume  and  the  quaint, 
mimic-lined  young  face  of  the  actress. 

At  first  she  appeared  rather  quiet, 
though  always  responsive.  Her  face 
lighted  up  delightfully  when  she  said  any- 
thing; and  her  eyes,  wonderfully  expres- 
sive and  ever  changing  in  such  a  way  that 
you  were  never  sure  which  color  they 
really  were,  were  full  of  the  gayety  I  re- 
membered seeing  that  night  on  the  stage. 
Beneath  her  entire  lack  of  conventionality, 
her  ignorance  of  what  you  precieux  would 
call  refinement,  was  that  same  jolly  com- 
radeship which  had  shown  in  her  acting. 
It  made  her  very  human,  so  very  human, 
and  lovable.  You  felt  that  she  was  the 
sort  of  person  that  might  lead  any  life, 
probably  had,  and  yet  retain  a  certain 
freshness,  a  certain  hopefulness,  that 
would  always  be  fresh  and  clean.  Her 
voice,  too,  was  appealing;  it  was  clear 
and  high  and  very  girlish ;  it  went  a  long 
way  toward  softening  the  vulgarity  of  her 
language.  Dear  me — what  language  ! 
Many  times  I  had  no  idea  of  the  signif- 
icance of  her  expressions;  Dr.  Brooke 
never  had.  This  appeared  to  amuse  her 
immensely,  and  when  we  would  ask  her  to 
repeat  what  she  had  said  she  would  call 
us  country  folks,  "farmers,"  and  laugh 
gayly;  and  when  she  laughed  your  heart 
went  out  to  her,  every  bit  of  it. 

"Say,  but  it's  funny  being  here  in  this 
stepping-off  place,"  she  said.  "Take  it 
from  me,  I  never  figured  on  anything  like 
this.  Never  been  this  far  off  the  trolley- 
Hne  before.  But,  you  know,  on  the  square 
— I'm  not  joshing — I'm  getting  to  like  it. 
It's  kind  o'  clean  and  sweet  and  still. 
Gee ! — but  it's  still  at  night !     Gave'  me 
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the  willies  at  first,  but  I'm  getting  hard- 
ened to  it  now.  Makes  me  think,  and, 
believe  me,  I'm  not  strong  on  thinking." 

If  you  could  have  seen  the  way  Dr. 
Brooke  treated  her  I  He  literally  hung  on 
her  words,  part  of  this  attitude  due  to  his 
effort  at  understanding  her  vocabulary. 
I  believe  the  finished  courtesy  of  his  man- 
ner puzzled  her.  You  see,  she  had  never 
known  anything  like  it.  At  first  she  ap- 
peared almost  to  resent  his  perfectly 
maintained  dignity;  then,  gradually,  she 
began  to  see  it  was  natural  and  came  from 
the  heart.  Even  so  it  was  disturbing  to 
her;  at  times  it  made  her  a  little  con- 
strained, it  even  made  her  a  bit  angry — 
at  herself  and  at  him.  Yet,  beneath  it 
all,  you  could  see  in  her  eyes  that,  though 
she  were  puzzled  at  this  utterly  new  po- 
liteness and  respect,  she  was  immensely 
pleased. 

"Yes,  I'm  getting  to  hke  it,"  she  went 
on.  "It  puts  you  on  to  yourself.  You 
find  out  what  you  like  " — suddenly  the 
gayety  went  out  of  her  face  and  left  it 
hard  and  drawn — "and  what  you  hate." 

Dinah  announced  a  patient  and,  as  Dr. 
Brooke  left  us  to  go  into  the  house,  I  saw 
with  a  start  what  had  caused  Mrs.  O'Her- 
ron  so  much  alarm.  It  was  the  expression 
in  Miss  Fothergill's  eyes;  the  same  ex- 
pression I  had  seen  before  in  other  eyes — 
Adelaide's,  Mrs.  Merryweather's,  Lucre- 
zia's.  I  verily  believe  if  I  saw  a  woman 
look  at  him  without  that  expression  I'd 
think  something  was  wrong  with  her. 
And  yet,  somehow,  I  was  unprepared  to 
see  it  in  this  battered  little  derelict  from 
goodness  knew  where.  It  seemed  absurd, 
improbable.  What  could  there  be  in  Dr. 
Brooke  to  attract  her ! 

Her  next  words  were,  in  a  way,  explana- 
tory. 

Still  watching  his  departing  figure,  she 
said,  more  to  herself  than  to  me:  "He 
certainly  has  been  mighty  white  to  me. 
Never  had  anybody  so  good  to  me  before. 
Oh,  I've  had  'em  good  to  me,  but  not  like 
him;  the  others  always  gave  me  the  no- 
tion they  were  after  something;  but  he! 
not  a  bit  of  it !  He's  so  easy  and  gentle- 
like, and  real  kind."  She  lay  back  in  the 
chair  and  let  a  little  sigh  escape  her. 
"  Gee — but  it  does  me  good  all  over  to  be 
hanging  around  here  all  day — with  him  I" 

I  saw   her  frequently  after   this  first 


meeting,  always  seated  under  the  pine- 
tree  in  the  garden.  It  was  a  strange  con- 
trast, she  and  that  old  garden. 

I  have  not  told  you  much  of  this  gar- 
den, in  the  fear  that  you  would  not  see  it 
as  it  really  is.  It  doesn't  lend  itself  to  de- 
scription; it  must  be  felt.  It  has  always 
reminded  me  of  an  old  friend,  the  sort  we 
are  fond  of,  yet  neglect  until  trouble 
comes;  then  we  are  quick  enough  to 
remember  and  hasten  there  to  find  the 
welcome  we  are  so  sure  of  receiving,  the 
comforting  companionship,  the  soothing 
silence  that  was  forgotten  in  happier  mo- 
ments. It  was  almost  wholly  in  shadow, 
this  garden;  cool,  quiet  shadows  in  which 
you  could  sit  and  look  out  upon  the 
splotches  of  sunlight  and  color.  It  hadn't 
had  the  care  of  a  gardener  for  years  and 
years;  perhaps  it  was  that  which  made  it 
so  friendly  and  fragrant.  Nor  did  it  have 
any  of  the  snobbism  of  your  modern  gar- 
dens, made  overnight  and  crowded  with 
showy,  scentless  flowers;  it  had  never  at- 
tempted Italian  formality;  there  were  no 
Noah's  Ark  trees  and  hedges,  no  perfectly 
shaved  lawns,  no  swept  walks;  indeed,  it 
wasn't  a  bit  of  a  well-groomed  garden. 
Still,  it  had  everything  it  ought  to  have: 
two  very,  very  old  elms — there's  shade 
for  you;  heaps  and  heaps  of  honeysuckle 
— there's  fragrance;  a  row  of  sunflowers, 
some  towering  hollyhocks,  stray  groups 
of  larkspur,  poppies  everywhere,  and 
some  sturdy  rose-bushes — all  this  for 
color.  There  were  other  flowers,  too,  but 
they  wxre  only  guests  for  the  season; 
these  others  had  always  been  there  and 
always  would  be.  I  almost  forgot  the  fish- 
pond with  no  fish  in  it,  and  the  pine-tree 
at  the  corner  of  the  fence.  "  That  a  gar- 
den ! "  you  exclaim,  contemptuously.  Ah, 
but  you  are  an  outsider !  You  don't  un- 
derstand !  But  Miss  Fothergill — Mimi, 
as  we  grew  to  call  her — did.  Why  ?  Bless 
me  if  I  know !  It  was  just  a  little  thing 
like  that  in  her,  a  sensitiveness  and  feel- 
ing, way  down  below  the  hard  crust  of  her 
battered  life,  that  made  you  love  her. 

One  day  Dr.  Brooke  brought  a  letter 
out  to  her.  Mrs.  O'Herron  had  sent  it  on 
from  the  grocery.  Mimi  looked  at  the 
address  with  no  change  of  expression, 
said  it  was  from  Jim,  and  tore  it  open.  A 
money  order  fell  into  her  lap.  After  read- 
ing the  letter  she  told  us  he  was  on  his 
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way  back  east,  would  come  by  for  her 
soon,  and  had  sent  her  fifty  dollars.  After 
this  announcement  she  looked  away, 
thoughtful  and  without  the  least  evidence 
of  pleasure  at  the  news.  Then,  quite  sud- 
denly, the  corners  of  her  mouth  twitched 
and  she  smiled,  exactly  as  a  little  child 
would  have  done  over  some  wholly  won- 
derful, unexpected  prospect.  A  few  min- 
utes later,  with  hardly  a  word  of  farewell, 
she  left  us. 

On  my  way  home  I  passed  Mrs.  O'Her- 
ron's  and  as  usual  stopped.  A  peculiar 
thing  about  Mrs.  O'Herron's  grocery  is 
that,  to  save  your  life,  you  can't  pass  it 
by.  Every  one  I  know  feels  the  same 
way.  You  are  drawn  unconsciously  with- 
in its  portals,  and  once  there,  if  you  are  a 
self-respecting,  conscientious  person,  you 
don't  leave  without  buying  something. 

Mimi  at  the  far  end  of  the  shop  called 
me.  I  approached  and  found  her  poring 
over  a  jeweller's  catalogue. 

''What  do  you  think  would  tickle  him 
most?"  she  asked,  her  eyes  still  glowing 
with  childish  joy. 

"He!    Who?" 

She  drew  down  her  mouth  in  a  delight- 
fully deprecating  manner.  "Cut  it  out. 
Don't  try  to  kid  me.  Dr.  Brooke — of 
course.  Did  you  think  I  meant  the  street- 
sprinkler?" 

I  sat  down  beside  her  and  smiled. 

"Would  he  like  this?"  She  frowned 
over  the  choice,  exactly  like  a  little  girl. 
"What  would  he  like?  It's  almost  put 
me  on  the  blink,  trying  to  dig  out  some- 
thing that  would  please  him.  You  guys 
get  everything  that's  coming  to  you;  you 
ain't  ever  wanting  a  thing  with  all  your 
heart,  are  you?  Anyhow,"  returning  to 
the  catalogue,  "I'm  up  against  it  good 
and  hard." 

I  suggested  calling  Mrs.  O'Herron  in  to 
give  her  opinion.  This  brought  a  frown 
from  Mimi  and  a  certain  stiffening  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  O'Herron.  It  was  plain 
enough  that  they  were  not  hitting  off  very 
well. 

"She's  dead  against  my  giving  him 
anything."  Mimi  tossed  her  head  at  her 
landlady. 

Indeed  Mrs.  O'Herron  was !  'Twas 
throwing  away  good  money  to  give  the 
doctor  anything;  that  is  what  it  was.  As 
for  his  having  any  kind  of  jewelry,  what 


would  he  be  after  doing  with  it?  A 
watch-chain?  Didn't  he  already  have 
one?  Gold-rimmed  spectacles!  Bless 
you,  he  didn't  wear  them !  He  didn't 
have  to,  thanks  be  to  God !  A  cigarette- 
case?  Hadn't  she  seen  herself  that  he 
didn't  smoke  anything  but  a  pipe ! 
"Take  it  from  me.  Miss  Fothergill,  don't 
throw  away  the  good  money  you  have. 
Be  saving  it.  'Tis  always  a  rainy  day 
that  do  be  coming." 

Mimi  shook  her  head  impatiently. 
"Cut  it  out.  I  know  what  I  want  to  do; 
and  I'm  on  to  you.  I  know  why  you  are 
so  dead  against  it." 

Mrs.  O'Herron's  face  showed  conster- 
nation. She  even  took  a  step  away  from 
Mimi.  And  Mimi!  You  may  be  sure 
she  saw  her  advantage  and  followed  it  up. 
She  smiled  in  that  sweet  way  women  use 
instead  of  cursing  each  other. 

"  'Tis  my  frugal  sense  that's  after  help- 
ing you  to  put  by  your  money,"  Mrs. 
O'Herron  continued,  very  mild. 

"Not  on  your  life  is  it!"  Mimi  an- 
swered. 

Mrs.  O'Herron  drew  herself  together 
with  visible  alarm,  yet  with  a  curiosity 
that  must  be  allayed. 

"  What  is  it  by  way  of  being,  then?  " 

Mimi  lifted  her  eyes,  her  lips  still 
curved  in  the  honeyed  smile. 

"It's  because  you're  stuck  on  him 
vourself.    See!" 


IV 


A  FORTNIGHT  later  a  large  package  ar- 
rived addressed  to  jMiss  Mimi  Fothergill, 
care  of  Mrs.  O'Herron,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 
It  was  very  light,  much  too  light  for  its 
size,  Mrs.  O'Herron  commented.  She 
didn't  believe  there  was  anything  in  it. 
Mimi  made  no  explanations.  Without 
opening  it  she  called  Patrick  to  fetch  it  to 
Dr.  Brooke's,  and  set  off  there  with  him 
at  once.  Arrived  and  finding  him  out, 
she  dismissed  Patrick  and  carried  the  case 
herself  into  the  garden.  She  tore  off  the 
wrapping-paper,  set  the  case — imitation 
leather — in  a  chair,  and  lifted  the  lid.  She 
appeared  very  much  pleased,  inspected  the 
contents  one  by  one,  arranged  them  care- 
fullv,  then  lowered  the  lid  and  sat  down 
on  it,  spreading  out  her  skirts  in  such  a 
wav  that  the  case  was  no  longer  visible. 
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the  willies  at  first,  but  I'm  getting  hard- 
ened to  it  now.  Makes  me  think,  and, 
believe  me,  I'm  not  strong  on  thinking." 

If  you  could  have  seen  the  way  Dr. 
Brooke  treated  her  !  He  literally  hung  on 
her  words,  part  of  this  attitude  due  to  his 
effort  at  understanding  her  vocabulary. 
I  believe  the  finished  courtesy  of  his  man- 
ner puzzled  her.  You  see,  she  had  never 
known  anything  like  it.  At  first  she  ap- 
peared almost  to  resent  his  perfectly 
maintained  dignity;  then,  gradually,  she 
began  to  see  it  was  natural  and  came  from 
the  heart.  Even  so  it  was  disturbing  to 
her;  at  times  it  made  her  a  little  con- 
strained, it  even  made  her  a  bit  angry — 
at  herself  and  at  him.  Yet,  beneath  it 
all,  you  could  see  in  her  eyes  that,  though 
she  were  puzzled  at  this  utterly  new  po- 
liteness and  respect,  she  was  immensely 
pleased. 

''Yes,  I'm  getting  to  like  it,"  she  went 
on.  "It  puts  you  on  to  yourself.  You 
find  out  what  you  like  " — suddenly  the 
gayety  went  out  of  her  face  and  left  it 
hard  and  drawn — "and  what  you  hate." 

Dinah  announced  a  patient  and,  as  Dr. 
Brooke  left  us  to  go  into  the  house,  I  saw 
with  a  start  what  had  caused  ]Mrs.  O'Her- 
ron  so  much  alarm.  It  was  the  expression 
in  Miss  Fothergill's  eyes;  the  same  ex- 
pression I  had  seen  before  in  other  eyes — 
Adelaide's,  Mrs.  Merryweather's,  Lucre- 
zia's.  I  verily  believe  if  I  saw  a  woman 
look  at  him  without  that  expression  I'd 
think  something  Avas  wrong  with  her. 
And  yet,  somehow,  I  was  unprepared  to 
see  it  in  this  battered  little  derelict  from 
goodness  knew  where.  It  seemed  absurd, 
improbable.  What  could  there  be  in  Dr. 
Brooke  to  attract  her ! 

Her  next  words  were,  in  a  way,  explana- 
tory. 

Still  watching  his  departing  figure,  she 
said,  more  to  herself  than  to  me:  "He 
certainly  has  been  mighty  white  to  me. 
Never  had  anybody  so  good  to  me  before. 
Oh,  I've  had  'em  good  to  me,  but  not  like 
him;  the  others  always  gave  me  the  no- 
tion they  were  after  something;  but  he! 
not  a  bit  of  it !  He's  so  easy  and  gentle- 
like, and  real  kind."  She  lay  back  in  the 
chair  and  let  a  little  sigh  escape  her. 
"  Gee — but  it  does  me  good  all  over  to  be 
hanging  around  here  all  day — with  him  I " 

I  saw   her  frequently  after   this  first 


meeting,  always  seated  under  the  pine- 
tree  in  the  garden.  It  was  a  strange  con- 
trast, she  and  that  old  garden. 

I  have  not  told  you  much  of  this  gar- 
den, in  the  fear  that  you  would  not  see  it 
as  it  really  is.  It  doesn't  lend  itself  to  de- 
scription; it  must  be  felt.  It  has  always 
reminded  me  of  an  old  friend,  the  sort  we 
are  fond  of,  yet  neglect  until  trouble 
comes;  then  we  are  quick  enough  to 
remember  and  hasten  there  to  find  the 
welcome  we  are  so  sure  of  receiving,  the 
comforting  companionship,  the  soothing 
silence  that  was  forgotten  in  happier  mo- 
ments. It  was  almost  wholly  in  shadow, 
this  garden;  cool,  quiet  shadows  in  which 
you  could  sit  and  look  out  upon  the 
splotches  of  sunlight  and  color.  It  hadn't 
had  the  care  of  a  gardener  for  years  and 
years;  perhaps  it  was  that  which  made  it 
so  friendly  and  fragrant.  Nor  did  it  have 
any  of  the  snobbism  of  your  modern  gar- 
dens, made  overnight  and  crowded  with 
showy,  scentless  flowers;  it  had  never  at- 
tempted Italian  formality;  there  were  no 
Noah's  Ark  trees  and  hedges,  no  perfectly 
shaved  lawns,  no  swept  walks;  indeed,  it 
wasn't  a  bit  of  a  well-groomed  garden. 
Still,  it  had  everything  it  ought  to  have: 
two  very,  very  old  elms — there's  shade 
for  you;  heaps  and  heaps  of  honeysuckle 
— there's  fragrance;  a  row  of  sunflowers, 
some  towering  hollyhocks,  stray  groups 
of  larkspur,  poppies  ever\^vhere,  and 
some  sturdy  rose-bushes — all  this  for 
color.  There  were  other  flowers,  too,  but 
they  were  only  guests  for  the  season; 
these  others  had  always  been  there  and 
always  would  be.  I  almost  forgot  the  fish- 
pond with  no  fish  in  it,  and  the  pine-tree 
at  the  corner  of  the  fence.  "  That  a  gar- 
den ! "  you  exclaim,  contemptuously.  Ah, 
but  you  are  an  outsider !  You  don't  un- 
derstand !  But  Miss  Fothergill — Mimi, 
as  we  grew  to  call  her — did.  Why  ?  Bless 
me  if  I  know !  It  was  just  a  little  thing 
like  that  in  her,  a  sensitiveness  and  feel- 
ing, way  down  below  the  hard  crust  of  her 
battered  life,  that  made  you  love  her. 

One  day  Dr.  Brooke  brought  a  letter 
out  to  her.  Mrs.  O'Herron  had  sent  it  on 
from  the  grocery.  Mimi  looked  at  the 
address  with  no  change  of  expression, 
said  it  was  from  Jim,  and  tore  it  open.  A 
money  order  fell  into  her  lap.  After  read- 
ing the  letter  she  told  us  he  was  on  his 
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way  back  east,  would  come  by  for  her 
soon,  and  had  sent  her  fifty  dollars.  After 
this  announcement  she  looked  away, 
thoughtful  and  without  the  least  evidence 
of  pleasure  at  the  news.  Then,  quite  sud- 
denly, the  corners  of  her  mouth  twitched 
and  she  smiled,  exactly  as  a  Httle  child 
would  have  done  over  some  wholly  won- 
derful, unexpected  prospect.  A  few  min- 
utes later,  with  hardly  a  word  of  farewell, 
she  left  us. 

On  my  way  home  I  passed  Mrs.  O'Her- 
ron's  and  as  usual  stopped.  A  peculiar 
thing  about  Mrs.  O'Herron's  grocery  is 
that,  to  save  your  life,  you  can't  pass  it 
by.  Every  one  I  know  feels  the  same 
way.  You  are  drawn  unconsciously  with- 
in its  portals,  and  once  there,  if  you  are  a 
self-respecting,  conscientious  person,  you 
don't  leave  without  buying  something. 

Mimi  at  the  far  end  of  the  shop  called 
me.  I  approached  and  found  her  poring 
over  a  jeweller's  catalogue. 

''What  do  you  think  would  tickle  him 
most?"  she  asked,  her  eyes  still  glowing 
with  childish  joy. 

"He!    Who?" 

She  drew  down  her  mouth  in  a  delight- 
fully deprecating  manner.  "Cut  it  out. 
Don't  try  to  kid  me.  Dr.  Brooke — of 
course.  Did  you  think  I  meant  the  street- 
sprinkler  ?" 

I  sat  down  beside  her  and  smiled. 

"Would  he  like  this?"  She  frowned 
over  the  choice,  exactly  like  a  little  girl. 
"What  would  he  like?  It's  almost  put 
me  on  the  blink,  trying  to  dig  out  some- 
thing that  would  please  him.  You  guys 
get  everything  that's  coming  to  you;  you 
ain't  ever  wanting  a  thing  with  all  your 
heart,  are  you?  Anyhow,"  returning  to 
the  catalogue,  "I'm  up  against  it  good 
and  hard." 

I  suggested  calling  Mrs.  O'Herron  in  to 
give  her  opinion.  This  brought  a  frown 
from  Mimi  and  a  certain  stiffening  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  O'Herron.  It  was  plain 
enough  that  they  were  not  hitting  off  very 
well. 

"She's  dead  against  my  giving  him 
anything."  Mimi  tossed  her  head  at  her 
landlady. 

Indeed  Mrs.  O'Herron  was !  'Twas 
throwing  away  good  money  to  give  the 
doctor  anything;  that  is  what  it  was.  As 
for  his  having  any  kind  of  jewelry,  what 


would  he  be  after  doing  with  it?  A 
watch-chain?  Didn't  he  already  have 
one?  Gold-rimmed  spectacles!  Bless 
you,  he  didn't  wear  them !  He  didn't 
have  to,  thanks  be  to  God !  A  cigarette- 
case?  Hadn't  she  seen  herself  that  he 
didn't  smoke  anything  but  a  pipe ! 
"Take  it  from  me.  Miss  Fothergill,  don't 
throw  away  the  good  money  you  have. 
Be  saving  it.  'Tis  always  a  rainy  day 
that  do  be  coming." 

Mimi  shook  her  head  impatiently. 
"Cut  it  out.  I  know  what  I  want  to  do; 
and  I'm  on  to  you.  I  know  why  you  are 
so  dead  against  it." 

Mrs.  O'Herron's  face  showed  conster- 
nation. She  even  took  a  step  away  from 
IMimi.  And  Mimi!  You  may  be  sure 
she  saw  her  advantage  and  followed  it  up. 
She  smiled  in  that  sweet  way  women  use 
instead  of  cursing  each  other. 

"  'Tis  my  frugal  sense  that's  after  help- 
ing you  to  put  by  your  money,"  Mrs. 
O'Herron  continued,  very  mild. 

"Not  on  your  life  is  it!"  Mimi  an- 
swered. 

Mrs.  O'Herron  drew  herself  together 
with  visible  alarm,  yet  with  a  curiosity 
that  must  be  allayed. 

"  WTiat  is  it  by  way  of  being,  then?  " 

Mimi  lifted  her  eyes,  her  lips  still 
curved  in  the  honeyed  smile. 

"It's  because  you're  stuck  on  him 
vourself.    See!" 


IV 


A  FORTNIGHT  later  a  large  package  ar- 
rived addressed  to  Miss  Mimi  Fothergill, 
care  of  Mrs.  O'Herron,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 
It  was  ver}^  light,  much  too  light  for  its 
size,  Mrs.  O'Herron  commented.  She 
didn't  beUeve  there  was  anything  in  it. 
Mimi  made  no  explanations.  Without 
opening  it  she  called  Patrick  to  fetch  it  to 
Dr.  Brooke's,  and  set  off  there  with  him 
at  once.  Arrived  and  finding  him  out, 
she  dismissed  Patrick  and  carried  the  case 
herself  into  the  garden.  She  tore  off  the 
wrapping-paper,  set  the  case — imitation 
leather — in  a  chair,  and  lifted  the  lid.  She 
appeared  very  much  pleased,  inspected  the 
contents  one  by  one,  arranged  them  care- 
fullv,  then  lowered  the  lid  and  sat  down 
on  it,  spreading  out  her  skirts  in  such  a 
wav  that  the  case  was  no  longer  visible. 
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Then  she  waited.  You  may  guess — that 
is,  if  you  have  ever  given  a  present  be- 
cause you  wanted  to  and  not  because  it 
was  an  obHgation — how  impatiently  she 
waited. 

When  Dr.  Brooke  came  he  found  her 
sitting  there,  the  sunbonnet  fallen  back 
from  her  head,  her  hair  glowing  in  the  sun- 
light, her  strange  little  face  flushed,  her 
big,  uncannily  big,  eyes  gleaming  with 
excitement. 

''Why  didn't  you  stay  away  for  good? 
I  thought  you'd  forgotten  your  cue!" 

He  explained  that  he  had  been  way, 
way  out  in  the  country  to  see  a  very,  very 
ill  patient. 

She  hardly  listened.  "Something's 
come  for  you !" 

"Something  for  me !" 

She  nodded.    "A  handout — a  present." 

He  laughed  and  said  it  was  so  long  since 
he  had  had  a  present  that  he  wouldn't 
know  how  to  accept  one. 

At  this  she  clapped  her  hands  and 
laughed  gayly.  "Gee!  That  makes  me 
glad  all  over!" 

"That  I  haven't  had  a  present  for  so 
long?" 

"Yes.  And  that  it's  up  to  me  to  give 
it  to  you." 

"You!" 

She  nodded,  stood  up,  and  thus  dis- 
played the  case. 

"It  looks  mighty  big,'*  he  said,  taking 
a  step  toward  it. 

She  caught  hold  of  his  hand  and  held 
him  back.  "You've  got  to  guess  first 
what's  in  it." 

But  how  could  he  !  A  box  like  that ! 
There  might  be  anything  inside !  A  rid- 
ing-saddle !  A  set  of  harness  for  the 
speckled  mare  !  Or — yes,  he  had  it  now  ! 
It  was  one  of  those  patent  foot-warmers 
to  put  in  his  buggy  on  cold  winter  nights  ! 

She  laughed  until  the  tears  came  into 
her  eyes.  He  was  the  original  funny  man  ! 
A  foot- warmer !    Golly  ! 

Then,  what  was  it  ?  He  gave  it  up.  It 
was  quite  beyond  him. 

She  raised  the  lid  and  all  the  while 
watched  him  closely.  No  wonder  his 
eyes  blinked.  The  sight  was  dazzling. 
Carefully  arranged  on  a  green  satin  lin- 
ing— an  effect  calculated  with  infinite 
pains — was  a  glittering  display  of  silver 
toilet  articles.    Twenty  pieces,  each  one 


engraved  impressively  with  a  mammoth 
"B."  Nothing  had  been  forgotten,  not 
even  the  nail-buft"er  and  an  enamelled  pot 
of  cream. 

Dr.  Brooke's  astonishment  was  sin- 
cere. He  was  probably  wondering  all  the 
time  what  under  the  sun  he  was  going  to 
do  with  it.  Dr.  Brooke  and  a  complete 
outfit  of  silver  toilet  articles  was  the  ex- 
treme of  incongruity.  But  he  w^as  pleased 
• — Mimi  was  sure  of  that  until  he  turned 
toward  her  and  actually  scowled.  She 
caught  her  breath  w^ith  surprise,  disap- 
pointment, then  anger. 

"You  bought  all  that  for  we/  "  Every- 
thing about  him  was  accusing;  his  eyes, 
his  voice,  his  pointing  finger. 

She  nodded,  quite  bewildered.  "You 
don't  like  it?"  she  asked. 

"  It  is  beautiful.    I  do  like  it — but " 

"Yes?" 

"You  ought  not  to  have  spent  all  that 
money  on  me  !  You  can't  afford  it.  You 
must  have  spent  every  bit  of  that  fifty 
dollars!" 

"I  did;  every  red  cent  of  it." 

"Don't  you  know  it  was  wrong?" 

She  shook  her  head,  still  puzzled.  "I 
wanted  to  do  it.  The  money  was  mine. 
Why  shouldn't  I?" 

He  looked  at  her  very  gently,  he  even 
smiled  a  little ;  then  he  took  her  hand  and 
drew  her  toward  a  chair.  She  obeyed 
docilely.  His  manner  was  quite  beyond 
her. 

"Don't  you  know,  Mimi,  that  Jim  sent 
you  that  money  to  live  on,  not  to  squan- 
der in  this  way !  You  ought  to  be  more 
thrifty."  — 

Her  spirit  was  returning.  "  Oh,  cut  out 
that  sort  of  josh  !    I  hate  thrifty  people  ! " 

"Still — you've  got  to  live.  And  you 
haven't  the  right  to  throw  away  your 
money  on  me.    It's  all  wrong!" 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully,  silent- 
ly, and  gradually  there  came  into  her  face 
a  dull,  half-angry,  half-wounded  flush. 
Finally,  she  got  up,  closed  the  lid  of  the 
box,  and  stood  looking  down  at  it  with 
slightly  trembling  lips. 

"You  don't  get  me  at  all,"  she  said,  in 
a  voice  full  of  bitter  disappointment.  "  It 
ain't  that  bunch  of  things  I'm  giving  you; 
I  don't  care  a  hoop  about  them.  They're 
the  purple  limit;  I'm  on  to  that  myself. 
Some  of  'em  ain't  even  marked  sterHng  !" 


Drawn  by  Walter  lii^^s. 
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She  gave  the  case  a  disgusted  glance  and 
turned  away.  Her  eyes,  at  first  angry, 
were  now  intent  with  the  thought  she  was 
trying  to  express.  "You  don't  get  me  at 
all,"  she  repeated.  ''Can't  you  see  it 
would  be  swell  for  me  to  give  you  some- 
thing, me  that's  always  been  handed  out 
presents  and  never  even  thought  about 
handing  out  anything  in  return !  I 
wanted  to  try  the  giving  stunt  on  myself 
— just  to  see  how  it  felt !  Don't  you  know 
how  pious  ginks  are  always  chewing  the 
rag  about  it !  It's  the  first  time  I  ever 
thought  about  it  myself.  On  the  square 
it  is.  You're  dead  right  about  my  need- 
ing the  money.  I'm  that  hard  up,  and  I 
need  some  new  rags  about  as  bad  as  I  ever 
did.  But  I  thought  I'd  better  strike,  right 
off  the  bat,  this  time  and  do  something 
that  had  hit  me  all  in  a  heap !  You  see, 
you've  been  mighty  white  to  me  when  I 
was  knocked  out  and  since." 

Suddenly  her  voice  broke  and  she 
turned  away.  Dr.  Brooke  took  a  step 
toward  her. 

''Mimi!"  he  exclaimed. 

''No,  don't  break  in,  let  me  get  through 
with  this  job !  I  want  to  sort  o'  talk  it 
out  to  myself  and  see  where  I  stand.  It's 
new  dope  to  me;  never  met  up  with  it  be- 
fore !  Mebbe  you  don't  believe  it,  but 
I've  been  kind  o'  set  up  over  it.  Been 
batty  for  a  couple  of  weeks  thinking  about 
giving  you  this  stuff.  And  now" — she 
choked  back  a  sob — "well,  I  guess  I've 
fallen  to  your  game  this  time.  You  see, 
you  sort  o'  fooled  me  with  that  gentleman- 
like way  you've  got.  That,  and  this 
sleepy,  God-forsaken  hole  threw  me  off 
my  nut!"  Again  she  stopped,  as  if  at  a 
loss  how  to  continue.  Then,  with  a  visible 
effort,  she  forced  herself  to  meet  Dr. 
Brooke's  eyes  and  with  crimson  face  and 
angry  eyes  rushed  on:  "Oh,  I  know 
you're  straight  goods  and  all  that,  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  show-down — you  just 
ain't  there !  You  ain't  willing  to  take 
anything  from  me.  Yes,  I'm  on  to  your 
reasons  now,  even  if  it  did  take  me  a 
month  to  fall  to  it.  You  think  I'm  a 
rotter !  Well — what  if  I  am  ?  It's  none 
of  your  business.  That's  up  to  me!" 
She  broke  down  completely  this  time  and, 
struggle  never  so  hard,  she  could  no 
longer  keep  back  the  tears.  They  gushed 
down  her  cheeks.     "I'll  wire  to  Jim  to 


come  and  get  me.  This  place  is  giving  me 
the  willies,  anyhow." 

Dr.  Brooke  let  her  finish,  let  the  tears 
come  in  torrents,  let  her  sink  down  on  the 
case  and  cover  her  face  with  her  hands. 
He  even  waited  a  few  minutes  until  she 
had  sobbed  herself  into  exhausted  calm. 
Then  he  went  to  her,  took  hold  of  both 
her  hands,  and  raised  them  to  his  lips. 
Poor  little  battered  Mimi !  It  was  prob- 
ably the  first  time  she  had  ever  had  her 
hands  kissed. 

"  Mimi,"  he  said,  looking  down  at  her — 
you  know  how — "I  don't  know  anything 
about  you;  I  don't  want  to.  It's  what 
you  are,  what  you  can't  help  being,  what 
God  made  you,  that  I  love." 

She  looked  at  him  through  tear- 
dimmed  though  still  doubting  eyes. 
Gradually,  under  the  infinite  gentleness 
of  his  glance,  she  smiled. 

"Then — then  you  are  going  to  take 
it?" 

"It  will  be  my  most  treasured  treasure 
of  treasures." 

She  dried  her  eyes.  "Now — quit  your 
joshing."  She  laughed  and  gave  a  du- 
bious glance  at  the  case,  and,  still  du- 
bious, looked  again  at  Dr.  Brooke. 
"You  don't  think  it's  the  purple  hmit?" 

"It's  the  prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw." 

"Golly!  But  you're  a  hot-air  artist. 
I'll  bet  you  don't  know  what  a  single 
thing's  for!"  She  held  up  the  buffer. 
"What's  that?" 

She  had  him.  He  turned  red  and  stam- 
mered. She  grabbed  his  hand,  opened  the 
pot  of  cream,  dipped  her  finger  in  it,  and 
touched  each  one  of  his  nails  with  the  rose- 
colored  salve.  Then  she  polished  them 
vigorously.  Dr.  Brooke  manicured  !  It's 
too  much  for  the  average  mind  to  take  in  ! 

In  the  midst  of  this  happy  scene  the 
florid  manager  arrived. 


V 


I  WALKED  down  to  the  village  that  eve- 
ning and  was  hailed  by  Mrs.  O'Herron. 
Her  face  told  me  that  something  pleasant 
had  happened. 

"She's  gone,  thanks  be  to  the  good 
Lord,"  she  broke  out,  before  I  had  gone 
up  the  steps.  Jim  had  come  for  her,  given 
her  just  three  hours  to  get  ready,  and  had 
carried  her  off  to  the  train.    If  I  wanted 
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to  bid  her  farewell  I'd  just  have  time  to 
reach  the  station.  The  train  was  coming 
in  at  that  moment. 

I  ran  to  the  station  and  arrived  in  time 
to  see  ^limi  boarding  the  train.  I  fol- 
lowed her  into  the  car.  Her  greeting  was 
hardly  cordial;  indeed,  I  felt  rebulled  and 
chilled.  She  said  nothing,  expressed  no 
regret  at  leaving,  gave  me  a  very  limp 
hand,  and  looked  at  me  with  dull,  weary 
eyes  that  brought  back  forcibly  the  mem- 
ory of  her  first  appearance  among  us. 
The  florid  manager  was  profuse  in  his 
thanks  for  all  we  had  done  for  her  and 
did  his  best  to  make  up  for  ^Nlimi's  dreary 
silence.  Any  one  could  have  seen  that  she 
was  utterly  miserable. 

During  the  few  moments  I  talked  to 
the  manager  she  took  a  piece  of  paper  out 
of  her  purse,  scribbled  a  few  lines  on  it, 
and,  watching  an  opportunity,  thrust  it 
into  my  hand. 

''Give  that  to  him.     Good-by." 

Again  she  gave  me  a  limp  hand  and  an 
attempt  at  a  feeble  smile. 

I  went  straight  to  Dr.  Brooke's  and 
found  him  sitting  in  the  dark  on  the  front 
porch. 

He  greeted  me  with  a  question.  "Did 
she  go  on  that  train?" 

We  could  still  hear  the  distant  rumble 
and  now  and  then  a  long,  mournful 
whistle. 

"Yes.  She  has  gone.  What  hap- 
pened?" 

"He  came  for  her." 

"But  she  looked  so  broken  up  over 
something  I" 

He  did  not  answer.  We  smoked  in  si- 
lence a  long  time.  I  did  not  get  it  out  of 
him  that  night,  and  it  was  only  long  after- 
ward that  he  would  discuss  her  at  all. 
Even  then,  it  was  only  through  inference 


that  I  was  able  to  piece  together  the  end 
of  that  day. 

The  florid  manager's  arrival  in  the  gar- 
den, shown  there  by  Dinah,  was  a  thun- 
derclap. ]Mimi  had  not  expected  him  for 
at  least  a  week.  Her  surprise  had  left  her 
silent.  Even  after  his  announcement  that 
he  had  come  to  fetch  her  away  with  him 
she  had  said  nothing  and  followed  him 
out  of  the  garden  with  barely  a  word  to 
Dr.  Brooke. 

A  half-hour  before  the  train  left  she  had 
appeared  in  Dr.  Brooke's  dining-room. 
He  was  at  supper.  Without  a  word  she 
slipped  into  a  chair  beside  the  table  and 
gazed  at  him.  She  brushed  aside  his 
courtesy  and  his  questions  and  continued 
staring  at  him  as  if  she  were  trying  to 
force  her  thoughts  into  his  consciousness. 

Finally  she  spoke. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  stay  here?" 

He  rose,  went  to  her,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder. 

"Mimi — vou  wouldn't  be  happy  here. 
You " 

She  threw  off  his  hand  and  stood  up. 

"All  right.  That's  all  I  wanted  to 
know!" 

Before  he  could  say  another  word  she 
had  gone. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour's  silent  com- 
munion I  rose  to  go  home. 

"You  don't  think  she  would  have  been 
happy  here,  do  you?" 

"I  can't  say.  Women  don't  seem  to 
care  much  about  the  place  if  the  man 
they  love  is  there." 

"But  surely — with  her " 

I  gave  him  the  scribbled  lines  she  had 
sent  him.  He  went  in  the  house  to  read 
them. 

He  has  never  told  me  what  she  wrote. 


LOVE'S    SILENCE 

By  Margaret  Cable  Brewster 

"All  that  thou  art  to  me?"     O,  golden  head; 
O,  Love,  my  inmost  Heart,  if  I  could  say 
The  half  of  what  thou  art  to  me  each  day 
It  were  but  mockery,  and  my  Love  were  dead. 


l^ywant  I'y  If.  J.  Moiunt. 

I.eaven  .   .   .    ccnilil  see  from  liis  windows  life  returning  to  ilie  world.      l>ut  within  tlie  grayness  deepened. 

—Page  ^(;6. 
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BY  KATHARINE  FULLERTON  GEROULD 


Illustration  by  H.  J.   Mowat 
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ES,  I'm  in,"  Bessie  John 
murmured  to  the  echo  of 
the  maid's  retreating  foot- 
steps, "but  why  in  the 
world  didn't  you  say  I  was 
out?  Why  don't  you  al- 
ways say  'out'  to  Aunt  Blanche?  But 
one  has  to  pay  more  for  servants  who  can 
do  that  with  the  proper  air.  I  wonder 
why?  You'd  think  it  was  an  easy  ac- 
complishment to  acquire.  Stella  did  it 
beautifully — she  never  made  a  mistake — 
but  she  wouldn't  do  a  thing  for  the  twin- 
nies  when  Nurse  was  out,  and  she  wanted 
her  wages  raised  every  month.  A  social 
sense  below  stairs  comes  very  high. 
Nurse's  social  sense  is  all  we  can  afford.  I 
have  to  go  without  one,  myself,  to  pay  for 
hers.  As  for  you,  darling" — Philip  John 
was  in  the  room,  watching  her  idly  as  she 
prepared  herself  to  descend — "you  never 
had  one,  did  you  ?  Yours  are  the  manners 
of  the  original  theocracy.  A  Levite  who 
married  into  one  of  the  Lost  Tribes. 
Shocking!" 

She  rubbed  her  chin  on  the  top  of  his 
head  as  she  passed  him. 

"I  don't  blame  you  for  not  wanting  to 
see  that  dreadful  old  woman,"  he  offered 
genially.  "Want  me  to  come  down  and 
help?" 

"You  don't  help,  Pilly-Winky."  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Aunt  Blanche 
is  afraid  of  you.  She  knows  you're  a 
Christian,  and  that  you  know  she  isn't. 
I  mean,  theology  aside,  you're  the  real 
thing;  and,  if  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  don't 
believe  Aunt  Blanche  will  get  a  look-in 
on  the  Day  of  Judgment." 

"I  fancy  that's  too  hard  on  her.  I 
don't  think  much  of  her  mental  processes, 
but  she  probably  acts  according  to  her 
lights." 

"Then  her  light  is  a  leaky  gas-jet.  Oh, 
of  course,  she  doesn't  know  what  a  pig 
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she  is.  But,  you  see,  when  you're  about, 
she  dimly  discerns  the  sty.  So  she  does- 
n't let  herself  go.  And  she's  no  fun  at 
all  unless  she  does.  If  I've  got  to  see 
her,  I  want  to  get  comedy  out  of  it." 

Mrs.  John,  still  reluctant,  Ungered  a 
little  on  the  threshold. 

"Why  did  you  back  her  up,  Bess?" 
The  question  was  an  anachronism;  it 
referred  to  events  of  nearly  a  year  before, 
when  the  Johns  and  at  least  one  other 
had  been  very  uncomfortable  in  Mr. 
Reid's  office.  But  Bessie  John  had  al- 
ways known  it  would  some  day  be  asked, 
and  she  took  time  to  answer  it. 

"I  didn't,  Philip.  She  backed  me  up. 
Which  is  a  very  different  matter." 

Then  she  went,  for  she  did  not  care  to 
discuss  it  further  now.  Bessie  John  had 
been  miraculously  preserved,  at  that  time, 
from  a  serious  disagreement  with  her 
husband;  preserved,  as  she  piously  ac- 
knowledged to  herself,  by  the  startling 
interv^ention  of  Walter  Leaven.  He  had 
driven  them  all  violently  forth  from  any 
participation  in  Miss  Wheaton's  affairs, 
had  taken  over  the  whole  situation  him- 
self at  once,  so  that  their  uncomfortable 
hour  need  positively  never  have  been. 
He  would  permit  no  "subscriptions" 
even  from  the  Johns  or  Mrs.  Williston; 
and  this  information  had  been  passed  on 
to  them  so  quickly  by  Mr.  Reid  that 
Bessie  had  never  had  to  quarrel  with  her 
husband  over  the  amount.  No  one  knew, 
not  even  John,  how  grateful  Bessie  was 
to  be  relieved  of  such  a  necessity.  She 
did  not  call  Leaven  a  saint,  but  she  was 
not  far  from  thinking  him  an  angel.  He 
had  seemed  to  intervene,  that  is,  super- 
naturally.  Thanks  to  Leaven,  they  had 
only  come  to  the  brink  of  quarreUing; 
they  had  never  had  really  to  begin. 
Neither  of  them  had  ever  been  anxious 
to;  and,  as  far  as  she  could  see,  they 
never,  never  would  have  to,  now. 

Bessie  was  dressed  in  black,  and  she  and 
Mrs.  Williston  sat  sombrely  opposite  each 
other  in  the  sea-captain's  front  parlor. 
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"  Good  of  you  to  come  out  on  a  holiday, 
when  your  family  must  be  wanting  you 
at  home,"  Bessie  began,  not  too  amiably. 

Mrs.  Williston  shook  her  head.  ''I 
sometimes  feel  that  I  am  a  check  on  their 
high  spirits.  Their  ways  are  not  my 
ways." 

''I  should  have  thought  they  did  their 
best."  Bessie  knew  the  reply  was  not 
the  right  one;  but  she  was  annoyed  that 
Aunt  Blanche  should  have  turned  up  on 
one  of  Philip's  rare  days  of  freedom. 

Mrs.  John's  tone  had  been  colorless 
enough,  but  Mrs.  Williston  scented  prej- 
udice in  it.  Irony  she  was  incapable  of 
recognizing — which  may  have  been  why 
Bessie  John  kept  up  the  intimacy.  With 
prices  where  they  were,  a  wife  and  mother 
had  to  take  her  pleasure  where  she  could 
get  it  cheapest. 

'^  Bessie,  I  don't  believe  you  know  what 
I  have  to  bear.  I  have  no  complaint  to 
make — I  am  not  a  complaining  person — 
but  I  am  sensitive,  and  to  have  my  most 
serious  advice  disregarded,  completely 
disregarded  ..."  Her  handkerchief 
came  out  of  her  bag. 

''Oh  .  .  .  they  seem  so  courteous, 
Aunt  Blanche."  Her  vivid  memories  of 
that  slavish  household  forced  the  speech 
from  her. 

''Is  this  generation  ever  courteous? 
But,  of  course,  I  make  allowances  for  that. 
I  do  not  complain,  I  tell  you — you  will 
never  find  me  complaining — but  it  is  hard 
not  to  be  loved  by  one's  own.  I  pray  you 
may  never  have  it  to  bear."  She  shook 
her  head,  as  if  she  had  the  vision  of  basely 
ungrateful  grown-up  twins.  "They  re- 
spect me,  but  I  do  not  feel  I  have  their 
confidence.  I  have  to  ask  questions.  .  .  . 
Sometimes  I  wonder  if  all  I  have  done  for 
them  has  been  in  vain.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  that  the  most  unselfish  persons 
get  the  least  gratitude?" 

"Yes,  often."  Bessie's  voice  was  quite 
empty  of  irony  this  time. 

"But  that  is  not  what  I  came  to  talk 
about,"  Mrs.  Williston  went  on.  "I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  go  and  see  Cordelia  Whea- 
ton.  You  know  she  is  very  ill.  I  have 
purposely  kept  away  for  a  good  many 
weeks.  When  she  first  came  back,  I 
meant  to  see  her  often.  I  thought  that 
the  countenance  of  an  old  friend  might  be 
welcome.     Especially  an  old  friend  who, 


if  I  do^ay  it,  has  kept  the  respect  of  a 
modest  and  godly  circle.  I  said  to  my- 
self: 'Blanche  Williston,  isn't  it  your 
duty  to  go  over  into  Macedonia  and 
help?'  It  wasn't  easy.  I  have  grown 
used  to  working  with  sympathetic  Chris- 
tian souls — our  board  meetings  are  more 
like  prayer-meetings,  Bessie,  than  mere 
business  occasions.  But  I  said:  perhaps 
it  is  too  pleasant  for  me,  too  easy  where  I 
am;  perhaps  I  ought  to  go  into  the  outer 
darkness  and  find  Cordelia.  And  I  tried. 
I  made  my  sacrifices.  I  refused  the  chair- 
manship of  the  executive  committee  of 
our  new  church  auxiliary  to  the  Liberian 
Religious  Aid,  because  I  felt  that  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night  I  might  be 
called  on  to  wrestle  for  Cordelia's  soul. 
.  .  .  And  besides,  Bessie" — she  bent  for- 
ward, almost  whispering — "I  said  to  my- 
self: that  poor  misguided  creature  shall 
know  that  there  is  one  respectable  woman 
who  does  not  avoid  her;  who  goes  to  her, 
as  a  friend,  in  broad  daylight." 

"But  what  do  you  mean,  Aunt 
Blanche  ?  "  Mrs.  John  had  not  seen  Mrs. 
Williston  for  some  time,  to  be  sure,  bilt 
certainly  it  would  take  decades  to  brew 
a  scandal  about  poor,  broken  Cordelia 
Wheaton. 

"Why,  surely  you  knew,  Bessie.  Miss 
Bean  would  have  taken  her  in,  I  believe, 
if  she  had  been  well  paid.  They  could 
have  done  light  housekeeping  somewhere. 
It  was  what  I  originally  suggested,  if  you 
remember.  I  don't  know  how  long  it 
would  have  lasted,  but  it  would  have 
been  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But 
Cordelia's  evil  genius  stepped  in  and  took 
her  to  himself.  Surely  you  knew,  Bessie 
— if  you  did  not,  you  have  been  very  re- 
miss— that  for  three  months  Cordelia  has 
been  living  with  Mr.  Leaven." 

"Oh,  that!"  Bessie  John  gave  a  light 
sigh  of  disappointment.  ' '  Why,  naturally 
I've  known  that,  ever  since  it  happened. 
I  thought  you  were  talking  about  a  scan- 
dal. '  Why  have  you  got  such  big  teeth, 
grandmother?'  " 

Mrs.  Williston  glared  at  her  silently. 

"It's  out  of  'Red  Riding  Hood,'  Aunt 
Blanche."  Bessie  grew  impatient.  "I 
mean,  I  honestly  thought  for  a  minute 
that  Miss  Wheaton  had  given  you  some 
reason  to  be  shocked.  I  didn't  know  but 
she  had  thrown  a  bronze  Buddha  at  you." 
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"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Bessie  John, 
that  you  think  Cordelia  Wheaton  should 
live  with  a  man  she  is  not  married  to?" 

Mrs.  John  regarded  her  caller  with  open 
mouth.  Then  she  began  to  giggle.  The 
giggle  grew  on  her,  turned  to  an  hysterical 
laugh.  It  was  a  moment  or  two  before 
she  could  speak.  Mrs.  Willis  ton  had 
never  recovered  from  the  glare,  and  now 
the  glare  showed  signs  of  intensifying  it- 
self. Bessie  John  put  up  a  hand  to 
plead  for  silence  until  she  was  fit  to 
speak. 

''  Why— why— Aunt  Blanche  ! "  she 
cried  feebly.  ''Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you  think  there  is  anything  shocking 
in  that?  Why,  they're  both  on  the  edge 
of  the  grave." 

''So  am  I  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  as 
you  so  politely  put  it,  Bessie.  But  I 
think  you  would  be  shocked  if  I  went  to 
live  "\Aath  Walter  Leaven." 

Mrs.  John's  newly  won  gravity  forsook 
her.  She  giggled  again.  "So  I  should, 
Aunt  Blanche.  Awfully  shocked.  I 
should  think  you  were  Messalina,  no  less. 
You  must  admit  that,  when  you've  ap- 
peared to  hate  him  so  many  years,  it 
would  give  rise  to  the  gravest  suspicions 
— clandestine  meetings  no  longer  to  be 
borne:  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  should 
get  out  a  warrant  at  once  and  hurry  you 
ojff  to  do  light  housekeeping  with  old  Miss 
Bean." 

"You  have  a  ver>'  unpleasant  vein  of 
humor,  Bessie." 

"So  I  have.  So  I  have.  Forgive  me, 
Aunt  Blanche."  Mrs.  John  wiped  her 
eyes  in  sign  of  contrition.  "But  I  think 
it  would  dry  up  without  you.  .  .  .  Only, 
seriously,  why  can't  you  put  all  that  silly 
stuff  out  of  your  head?" 

Mrs.  Williston's  reply  was  unexpected- 
ly mild.  "I  don't  say  there  is  anything 
uro7ig,  Bessie.  I  sincerely  hope  there 
isn't.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  defying  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.  I  should  suppose 
they  were  both  past  the  temptations  of 
youth.  But  what  reason  is  there,  except 
human  per\'ersity,  for  their  not  marrv- 
ing?" 

"About  a  hundred,  I  should  imagine, 
Aunt  Blanche.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  look  so  silly.  In  the  second,  there's 
Miss  Wheaton's  religion,  isn't  there? 
And  in  the  third  place,  who  in  the  world 


knows  or  cares?  I  think  it's  quite  de- 
lightful of  them." 

"I  shouldn't  have  expected  you  to  find 
three  immoral  reasons  for  defending  them, 
Bessie." 

Mrs.  John  shook  herself  together  and 
spoke  seriously.  "I'm  not  immoral,  as 
you  well  know.  I  merely  think  it's  aw- 
fully unimportant.  Miss  Wheaton  weighs 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  she's  slowly 
dying.  As  for  Mr.  Leaven,  he's  not  a 
man,  in  that  sense:  he's  a  ver\'  well 
executed  bronze.  I  think  it's  too  bad  of 
you  to  worr>'.  It's  just  because  they  have 
so  little,  either  of  them,  to  do  with  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  de\il  that  they 
are  so  touching.  For  I  find  them  touch- 
ing. So  does  Philip,  even  more  than  I  do. 
And  Phil  is  six  times  as  moral  as  any  of 
us.  Cheer  up  I  I  know  you've  taken  a 
per\'erted  sort  of  pleasure  in  thinking 
how  unconventional  they  are,  but  a  wo- 
man of  your  worldly  experience  knows 
there's  nothing  in  it.  I  wouldn't  bother 
with  Miss  WTieaton,  if  I  were  you.  I'd 
go  for  Liberia  with  both  hands  and  both 
feet.  I  dare  say  it  does  shock  you  a  little" 
— she  relented  to  that  extent — "but 
you've  really  only  to  put  your  mind  on 
it  to  see  that  there  are  other  things  that 
need  your  mind  more." 

Mrs.  Williston  gathered  up  her  furs  for 
departure.  "I  came  to  ask  if  you 
wouldn't  call  on  Cordelia  with  me,"  she 
began,  "but  I  don't  think  you  are  in  the 
mood  to  go." 

"No,  I  couldn't  go  with  you  to-day. 
I  will  sometime,  perhaps.  But  I  want 
to  say  one  thing."  She  leaned  forward. 
"If  you  go  and  insult  that  poor  old  lady, 
you'll  be  doing  a  very  unkind  thing.  I 
truly  hope  you  won't.  I  believe  she's 
hardly  aware  of  this  world  at  all.  Don't 
you  go  poking  it  in  her  face."  She  put  a 
caressing  tone  into  her  voice  that  re- 
deemed her  speech  from  impertinence. 

"It  is  always  the  business  of  a  Chris- 
tian woman — "  began  ]Mrs.  Williston. 

Mrs.  John  stood  up  and  folded  her 
arms,  looking  down  on  her  \'isitor. 
"  L'mph !  Let's  get  rid  of  this,"  she  mut- 
tered. "Aunt  Blanche,  answer  me  one 
question.  Why  didn't  you  make  some 
protest  when  ^Ir,  Reid  first  told  you? 
That  was  the  time  to  stop  it — before  it 
had  happened.     You  didn't  say  a  word, 
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then,  about  the  laws  either  of  God  or  of 
man." 

''I  was  be^\alde^ed,  Bessie.  I  was  hurt 
that  my  advice  was  scorned.  For  the 
moment  I  was  helpless." 

"You  uere  relieved,  Aunt  Blanche." 
The  words  came  quietly,  like  a  verdict. 
*' We  all  were,  for  we  were  all  in  the  same 
boat.  You  were  so  glad  to  be  ordered  off 
the  premises  that  you  didn't  dare  open 
your  lips  for  fear  they  would  say  'Thank 
God ! '  It's  only  now — now  that  you 
know  that  Walter  Leaven  wouldn't  let 
one  of  us  touch  Cordelia  Wheaton  if  he 
had  to  poison  us  on  the  threshold — that 
you  let  yourself  think  of  such  things.  If 
you  really  think  them,  you  ought  to  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  take  her  away. 
Nothing  would  induce  you  to  take  her 
away,  even  if  she'd  come.  Therefore 
you  ought  to  be  silent.  I  don't  blame 
you  for  being  willing  to  leave  her  where 
she  is,  but  as  long  as  you  do  you'll  have 
to  let  scandal  alone." 

"I  will  offer  to  take  her  away,  if  you 
think  that  right."  ISIrs.  Williston  was 
spurred  to  self-defense. 

Mrs.  John  shook  her  head.  ''Too 
cheap  and  easy.  Aunt  Blanche.  She's  go- 
ing to  die  where  she  is.  You  wouldn't  offer 
if  you  thought  they'd  listen  to  you.  No: 
that  doesn't  let  you  out.    It's  got  to  stop." 

"Do  you  think  I  would  spread  such  a 
thing?" 

"Wouldn't  trust  you  a  bit,  my  dear," 
(Bessie's  voice  was  honey,  with  a  taint  of 
aloes)  "if  you  once  got  the  bit  in  your 
teeth.  But  I  think  you'll  presently  see 
that  you'd  only  get  yourself  laughed  at — 
or  perhaps  very,  very  severely  criticised." 
Then  Bessie  John  condescended  to  imi- 
tate the  augurs.  "Aunt  Blanche,  Walter 
Leaven  has  saved  all  our  faces.  You  and 
I  may  know  we  were  right;  but  he  is 
making  it  possible  for  us  to  look  pretty. 
Don't  spoil  it." 

"I  don't  feel  pretty — letting  one  of  my 
oldest  friends  do  such  an  extraordinary 
thing.  It  is  bound  to  reflect  on  me,  when 
people  come  to  realize.  For  I  shall  al- 
ways keep  up  with  Cordelia,"  she  finished 
austerely. 

"You  are  brave.  Aunt  Blanche.  You 
trust  in  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry, 
don't  you?"  Bessie  asked  irrelevantly. 
*'But  whether  you  think  you  look  pretty 


or  not,  I  can  tell  you  that  you  would  have 
looked  downright  ugly  if  Miss  Wheaton 
were  starving  on  Miss  Bean's  light  house- 
keeping. So  should  I.  And  I'm  very 
grateful  for  not  having  to  look  ugly.  We 
should  have  had  perfectly  good  con- 
sciences, both  of  us;  but  it  is  very  pleas- 
ant to  have  Walter  Leaven  preserve  our 
complexions  as  well." 

Mrs.  Wilhston  so  obviously  made  no 
headway  with  the  metaphor  that  Mrs. 
John  changed  the  subject. 

"It's  perfectly  all  right,  so  long  as  you 
don't  mix  up  in  it,"  she  declared.  "Of 
course,  it  will  be  a  great  relief  when  Miss 
Wheaton  dies " 

"Bessie!"  Mrs.  Williston  was  on  very 
intimate  terms  with  death  in  the  abstract, 
but  she  was  incapable  of  mentioning  the 
demise  of  an  individual  save  with  proper 
deprecation. 

"Well,  won't  it?  When  she's  got  to 
suffer  as  she  probably  has  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose it's  very  gay  for  her — or  for  him, 
either?  Oh,  well,  let's  not  discuss  it 
further.  ...  I  really  can't  go  with  you 
to-day.  Aunt  Blanche.  But  I'll  pay  my 
respects  some  time  along.  The  twins 
have  had  whooping-cough,  you  know. 
I've  been  very  much  occupied  at  home." 

Mrs.  Williston  rose.  "  I  shouldn't  have 
wanted  you  in  any  case,  Bessie.  Not 
after  the  light  way  you  have  been  talk- 
ing. You  didn't  talk  that  way  about  your 
friend — the  little  artist-girl." 

"Oh,  Julie  Fort?  No,  I  didn't.  But 
there's  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  you 
see.  Miss  Wheaton  has  done  nothing. 
The  very  idea  is  too  grotesque.  Only 
your  Gothic  mind  could  harbor  it. 
Whereas,  Julie  has  done — everything." 

"Is  all  her  money  gone?"  Mrs.  Willis- 
ton hovered  ghoulishly  on  the  threshold. 

"  So  I  heard.  The  man  she  ran  off  with 
had  a  little,  I  believe." 

"Are  they  married?  Was  there  a 
child?" 

But  Bessie  John's  patience  was  out- 
worn. "No,  there  was  no  child.  I  heard 
that  they  had  quarrelled.  I  heard  a  lot 
of  horrid  things.  I  don't  want  to  discuss 
Julie,  Aunt  Blanche.  It's  all  too  unpleas- 
ant." 

"Does  Cordelia  know?"  The  ghoul 
would  not  go. 

"  Why  should  she  ?    And  if  you  tell  her" 
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— Bessie  John  threw  her  head  back — 
''thtn  riltelir 

"Tell  what?"  Mrs.  Williston's  voice 
was  sharp. 

"Your  family — about  your  annuity." 

"My  annuity?   WTiat  do  you  mean ? " 

Mrs.  John  folded  her  arms  and  stood 
very  straight  "I  admit  that  it's  only  a 
shrewd  guess.  But  I  have  put  a  lot  of 
things  together,  and  I'm  pretty  sure. 
x\nyhow,  your  family  could  jolly  well 
find  out — and  they  would." 

She  loathed  such  talk,  really;  but,  most 
of  all  just  then,  she  loathed  Aunt  Blanche. 

"All  I  mean  is  that  Miss  Wheaton  is  to 
be  left  in  peace."  The  words  were  firm, 
but  she  ended  with  a  tired  sigh. 

"If  you  think  it  would  grieve  Cor- 
deUa  .  .  ." 

"I  see  you  get  me.  Aunt  Blanche. 
Good-bye."  And  this  time  Bessie  turned 
her  back.  But  she  rang  for  the  parlor- 
maid, and  saw,  across  the  twilight  of  the 
big  room,  the  serv^ant  go  with  Mrs.  WilUs- 
ton  to  her  cab. 

"Woo-oof !"  she  murmured  as  she  saw 
the  cab  drive  away.  There  was  im- 
measurable disgust  in  her  tone. 

"  Philip  ! "  He  loomed  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase  as  she  mounted.  "Next  time, 
I  will  let  you  come  down.  Or  rather,  if 
Annie  can't  learn  always  to  say  'out'  to 
Aunt  Blanche,  she'll  have  to  go.  New 
York  might  as  well  have  open  sewers  as 
to  have  that  woman  at  large." 

Arm  in  arm  they  went  back  into  Bes- 
sie's room. 

"What's  the  trouble?" 

"She  wants  to  start  a  scandal  about 
poor  old  IMiss  Wheaton." 

"Miss  Wheaton?  But—"  Philip  John 
burst  into  laughter. 

"That's  what  I  told  her.  But  I  had  to 
threaten  her  in  the  end." 

"How  did  you  manage  it?" 

"Told  her  I'd  accuse  her,  to  her  family, 
of  an  annuity." 

"But  you  don't  know  if  she  has  one." 

"I  didn't.  But  I  do  now.  Because 
she  crumbled  at  once.  And  I  hinted  to 
her  that  we  all  had  good  cause  to  be 
grateful  to  Walter  Leaven.  She  ended  by 
wanting  to  know  all  about  Julie  Fort — 
that  little  rotter." 

"Did  you  tell  her  the  girl  had  gone 
utterly  to  the  bad?" 


"Not  precisely.  That  is,  I  didn't 
ra\4sh  her  ears  with  any  details.  I  simply 
couldn'<^:  they  would  have  delighted  the 
old  woman  so.  Her  mouth  was  the  greed- 
iest thing,  while  she  waited." 

"You  know  I  don't  beUeve,  Bess" — 
John  meditated  amid  smoke-spirals — 
"that  your  delightful  Aunt  Blanche  really 
has  pornographic  tastes.  I  don't  under- 
stand you:  you  'Aunt  Blanche'  her,  and 
then  you  call  her  the  de\al  in  person." 

"Pornographic  tastes?  Um — perhaps 
not.  She'd  be  just  as  pleased  with  delir- 
ium tremens.  That's  why  I  hate  re- 
formers: they  have  such  cathoUc  lusts. 
Any  evil,  almost,  \\i]\.  satisfy  them.  Of 
course,  if  the  world  weren't  rotten,  they'd 
lose  their  blessed  jobs,  and  they  know  it. 
Aunt  Blanche  isn't  capable  of  anything 
except  reforming  the  world.  I  never  saw 
a  reformer  yet  who  would  be  trusted  to 
do  anything  in  a  world  that  was  decent 
already.  They'd  be  supported  by  the 
state  as  incompetents.  i\unt  Blanche 
couldn't  make  herself  normally  useful  in 
any  capacity  whatever:  she  hasn't  the 
wit.  Therefore  she  is  given  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jove  to  play  with." 

"As  usual,  my  dear  girl,  you're  far  too 
sweeping." 

"Of  course  I  am.  No  fun,  if  you  don't 
state  your  position  with  \4olence.  .  .  . 
But  I  told  her  she  ought  to  get  down  on 
her  knees  to  old  Walter  Leaven,"  Bessie 
finished  resolutely. 

"Why?"  Philip  John  was  quiet  and 
curious. 

"Because" — Bessie  drew  a  deep  breath 
of  effort — "because  he  saved  our  faces." 

"Ah?" 

"Yes,  Philip.  I  always  meant  to  say 
that  to  you.  That's  all  I  mean,  by  the 
way.  I  was  right,  and  I  should  have 
stuck  to  it.  I  would  never  have  done  one 
bit  more  than  I  planned  to  do  that  day 
in  Mr.  Reid's  office.  Never.  But  it 
wouldn't  have  looked  nice.  No,  it 
wouldn't.  I  can't  agree  with  you  any 
farther  than  that.  But  just  so  far,  I  do. 
Thank  heaven,  it  isn't  an  issue  now.  But 
probably  I  owe  it  to  you  to  say  that,  to 
that  extent — it  isn't  very  far,  by  the  way 
— I'm  with  you.  I  don't  want  to  discuss 
it — not  ever,  Philip.  Not  now,  even. 
We'll  drop  it  right  there." 

John  searched  her  eyes  with  his  own. 
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''Right  there?  Sure  you  don't  want  to 
go  a  little  farther?" 

"Perfectly  sure.  So  sure  that  I'm  in- 
ordinately grateful  to  Mr.  Leaven.  It 
would  have  been  beastly  for  both  of  us." 

''Why  isn't  it  still  rather  beastly,  if  we 
don't  agree?" 

"Because  we  don't  have  to  discuss  it. 
And  on  every  other  point  in  the  world  we 
do  agree,  don't  we?  So  we  can  drop  it 
out  of  sight— ^Uke  Catholics  who  marry 
Protestants  and  live  happily  ever  after. 
Some  do,  you  know." 

Philip  John  smiled,  very  gently  and 
tolerantly.  Then  he  let  the  whole  ques- 
tion slip  forever  into  the  limbo  of  events 
that  never  come  to  birth. 

"It  would  make  me  very  miserable  to 
quarrel  with  you,  Bess.  I'm  with  you  in 
hoping  we  shall  never  have  to.  After  all, 
married  folk  can't  afford  it." 

"And  'after  all'  " — she  pleaded  with 
him  a  little — "is  there  any  honor  in  hu- 
man relations  more  vital  than  the  honor 
of  marriage  and  of  parenthood  ?  If  there 
is,  I  can't  see  it,  that's  all." 

Philip  John  patted  her  hand  gently,  but 
did  not  reply.  Bessie,  too,  hushed  her 
instinct  for  perfection,  swathing  it  in  a 
rich  robe  of  compromise.  That  was  all 
she  could  do,  she  saw  quite  clearly.  And 
who  should  say  the  richness  of  the  robe 
was  not,  in  its  way,  true  homage  to  the 
sleeping  creature?  Well — so  far  as  she 
could  contrive  it,  the  sleeping  creature 
should  lie  in  state.  She  returned  the  pres- 
sure of  her  husband's  hand.  "I'm  going 
up  to  the  nursery,"  she  said.  "Better 
come  along." 


IX 


The  view  from  Walter  Leaven's  rooms 
grew,  in  a  sense,  more  sordid  as  spring 
advanced.  The  windows  of  the  poor, 
hermetically  sealed  in  winter,  opened  as 
the  cold  moderated.  Heads  and  mat- 
tresses, milk  bottles  and  green  groceries, 
peopled  the  window-sills  anew.  Here  and 
there,  through  larger  openings,  machinery 
and  its  servants  were  revealed  to  him. 
But  he  found  his  repayment  in  a  lifted 
sky,  remoter,  bluer,  and  in  a  freer  air, 
friendly,  not  yet  grown  brutal  with 
heat. 

He  had  rented  a  third  room,  across  the 
hall,  to  go  with  his  own  two — a  cheerless 


little  apartment  that  never  held  a  tenant 
long.  Of  this  he  made  his  own  bedroom, 
furnishing  his  former  chamber  for  Cor- 
delia Wheaton.  When  he  learned  from 
Jim  Huntingdon's  long  cablegram  that 
Miss  Wheaton  was  really  ill,-  he  had  gone 
about  his  feverish  arrangements.  He  did 
not  know  in  what  shape  he  might  find  her, 
but  he  took  it  that  he  was  to  receive  her 
from  Huntingdon  at  San  Francisco,  and 
to  bring  her  home  to  die  of  her  slow  heart- 
affection — without,  he  hoped,  too  much 
pain.  Leaven  had  told  Mr.  Reid,  on  the 
very  day  of  the  abortive  conference,  that 
Cordelia's  support  was  to  be  his  affair 
and  his  only.  She  might  be  given  to 
understand  what  Mr.  Reid  liked,  but  not 
a  penny  should  come  to  her  from  any  of 
that  crew. 

"Of  course,  I  should  have  given  most 
of  it  myself,"  Reid  had  growled,  "but  I 
wasn't  going  to  tell  them  so." 

"I  know,  I  know.  I  should  have  been 
sure  of  it.  But  this  is  exclusively  my 
affair,"  Leaven  had  replied  quietly.  The 
lawyer  knew  a  resolve  when  he  saw  one, 
and  he  did  not  attempt  to  change 
Leaven's  mind.  That  was  a  mineral  sub- 
stance, not  easily  impressed. 

When  Leaven  received  Cordelia  from 
Huntingdon's  kind,  impatient  hands,  he 
saw  how  well  he  had  guessed.  It  was  plain 
that  Cordelia  must  be  accompanied 
through  the  remaining  months;  that  her 
vagueness  must  find  guiding  hands  on 
every  side.  The  shred  of  her  wealth  that 
he  possessed  (though  he  had  kept  it  in- 
tact, like  a  relic)  would  not  suffice  to  such 
a  household  as  she  would  need  if  the  guid- 
ing hands  were  to  be  mercenary  ones. 
Still  less  should  the  hands  be  those  of  the 
old  sempstress  Mrs.  Williston  had  men- 
tioned— irreverent,  with  claws  inset.  .  .  . 
Yes,  he  would  take  her  to  himself.  He 
would  bring  her  home,  with  no  flourish, 
with  a  quiet  taking  for  granted  of  the 
situation  which  must  convince.  Luckily 
— he  had  time  to  learn,  in  the  few  hours 
between  Huntingdon's  arrival  and  his  re- 
turn, by  another  ship,  to  the  passionate 
and  sacred  continent — Miss  Wheaton  was 
aware  of  her  own  physical  condition.  An 
American  doctor  in  Hong  Kong  had 
looked  her  over  and  reported  explicitly. 
He  had  only  to  provide  for  her  comfort  as 
relentlessly  and  uncommunicatively  as  a 
trained  nurse. 
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He  had  brought  her,  then,  to  his  high- 
perched  rooms,  but  not  as  a  burden;  as  if, 
rather,  the  rooms  had  been  merely  wait- 
ing through  her  exile;  as  if  the  crowded 
objects  had  been  heirlooms  of  her  own. 
A  little  maid-ser\^ant  came  in  by  day  to 
wait  on  Cordelia  and  fetch  and  serve  her 
food.  It  was  like  purveying  for  a  crippled 
bird:  a  little  water,  a  few  grains  of  corn. 
Leaven  stuck  to  his  dreary  boarding- 
house.  A  nurse  slept  at  night  in  the  big 
sitting-room. 

And  what  of  Cordelia  Wheaton? 
Leaven  himself  could  not  guess  what  lay 
beneath  her  quietness.  Not  once  had 
she  questioned;  not  once  had  she  pro- 
tested; and  he  hardly  knew  whether  she 
had  cynically  grasped  the  situation,  or 
whether  she  was  too  sunk  in  fatalism  to 
wonder — or  whether  she  merely  had  the 
finest  manners  in  the  world.  Whichever 
it  was,  it  was  clear  that  she  trusted  him; 
that  she  was  willing,  if  not  content,  to 
let  him  be  her  go-between  with  the  world. 
Did  the  gray  hue  of  death  strike  inward 
to  her  very  heart?  He  could  not  say. 
He  drew  her  sometimes  to  talk  of  life  in 
Benares:  its  strange  mingling  of  con- 
ventual and  private  mysticism;  but  she 
was  unready  with  detail,  over-dainty,  it 
seemed,  for  concreteness.  Faint  implica- 
tions of  a  point  of  view  were  there;  hints 
of  hierarchies  no  Occidental  could  recog- 
nize, and  yet  of  a  democracy  positively 
biologic,  which  ignored  not  only  classes 
but  species.  She  did  not  preach;  she  only 
assumed  and,  ever  so  faintly,  alluded. 
"Snake  and  man" — thus  he  had  once 
summed  up  her  blasphemy  against  civi- 
lization. Yet  how  gracefully  she  avoided 
insulting  his  humanism,  save  with  the 
deep  crease  of  her  smile  I  She  was  a  very 
great  lady,  in  spite  of  all.  Sometimes  they 
drifted  into  reminiscence:  like  a  pedlar, 
he  would  pull  something  out  of  the  pack 
of  their  past  and  try  to  catch  her  eye  with 
its  glitter.  But  her  effort  was  too  painful : 
chronology  fretted  her  like  a  lie  not  to  be 
borne.  She  had  already  pricked  the  fal- 
lacy of  time;  soon  she  would  have  done 
with  that  of  space.  Her  heart  grew 
weaker  as  the  spring  came  on,  as  if  justi- 
fiably revolting  against  the  burden  of 
flesh  it  must  vitalize.  Leaven  gave  sharp 
directions  to  the  doctor  to  save  her  pain. 
He  suspected  too  vividly .  what  she 
thought  of  pain !    Moreover,  for  him,  it 


was  the  arch-enemy.  He  wished  her  to 
float  out  on  a  stream  of  diffused  con- 
sciousness— which  should  widen  to  un- 
consciousness at  the  last,  as  a  river  widens 
to  the  sea.  He  craved  for  her  all  possible 
amenities  of  dissolution.  He  did  not  even 
ask  her  to  welcome  the  spring  as  it  floated 
in  through  their  wide-flung  windows.  He 
only  hugged  to  himself  the  fitness  of  her 
dying  in  a  gentler  air.  He  conspired 
with  nurse  and  physician  for  opiates 
cunningly  spaced,  that  there  should  be 
no  agonies,  that  she  should  slip  from 
one  oblivion  of  pain  into  the  next.  Cor- 
delia sat  in  her  great  chair,  pillowed  and 
propped  into  the  semblance  of  antedilu- 
vian bulk,  an  object  so  monstrous  as  to 
take  his  breath  away  when  he  entered 
after  an  absence:  vast,  shapeless,  white, 
like  a  primeval  foreshadowing  of  the  hu- 
man race  to  be.  Yet  her  voice,  when  it 
came,  was  sweet,  and  her  eyes  kind  as  no 
other  eyes  had  ever  been. 

It  was  not  the  way  he  had  dreamed  of 
having  Cordelia,  in  the  days  when  he  had 
dreamed  and  his  heart  was  not  sapless 
or  his  face  like  burnt-out  slag.  (Not 
bronze,  as  Bessie  John  had  said,  since 
bronze  has  blood  within.)  Yet  Walter 
Leaven  was  happier  to  have  her  thus  than 
he  could  have  been  to  have  her  any  time 
these  thirty  years.  He  had  forgotten 
now  the  long  ache  of  empty  hands.  It 
had  been  vouchsafed  him,  before  she 
died,  to  serve  her:  to  appease  a  lifelong 
craving,  long  since  grown  formal,  yet 
still  there  as  a  sense  of  incompleteness, 
of  a  step  in  the  dance  not  taken.  His  re- 
lation to  her  was  all  piety  and  old  con- 
vention; as  empty  of  passion  as  the  beau- 
tiful genuflections  of  an  acolyte. 

Suddenly,  one  afternoon  in  mid-March, 
she  spoke  to  him  very  shyly.  ''You 
loved  me,  didn't  you,  Walter?" 

"I  have  always  loved  you." 

''But  not  now?"  she  asked  anxiously. 

"No — not  now." 

And  she  closed  her  eyes,  reassured. 

The  little  passage  was  not  grotesque  to 
Walter  Leaven,  for  he  understood. 

It  had  been  months  now  since  any  one 
had  been  admitted  to  Cordelia  except  the 
doctor  and  the  nurses.  Mr.  Reid,  Mrs. 
John,  Mrs.  Williston,  Miss  Bean — all  of 
them  had  been  turned  away  and  now 
came  no  more.  Cordelia  asked  no  ques- 
tions about  her  beneficiaries.    It  caressed 
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some  surviving  vanity  in  Leaven  that 
the  only  human  relation  she  should  have 
referred  to  spontaneously  was  his  to  her. 
The  others  were  lost  in  that  mist  of  kind- 
ness which  was  settling  each  day  a  little 
more  impenetrably  upon  her  soul.  For 
it  was  a  mist,  through  which  the  lamps 
shone  ever  fainter  and  fewer.  Morphine 
took  care  of  that,  since  a  point  of  light 
would  now  be  a  point  of  pain. 

April  was  a  veiled  month.  The  sun 
rode  higher  and  more  kindly,  and  Leaven, 
as  I  have  said,  could  see  from  his  windows 
life  returning  to  the  world.  But  within 
the  grayness  deepened.  The  sound  of 
that  difficult  breathing  kept  on  through 
the  days  and  nights,  incessant,  natural 
as  a  hidden  watercourse  close  at  hand. 
When  Leaven  went  forth  into  the  streets, 
he  missed  it  at  the  heart  of  the  din.  He 
was  neither  impatient  nor  sad.  He  would 
not  have  hastened  or  delayed  Cordelia's 
death  by  the  lifting  of  a  secret  finger. 
She  must  not  suffer:  of  that  he  would 
make  sure.  But  the  thought  of  her  pass- 
ing brought  no  rehef.  He  was  conscious- 
ly under  no  strain.  What  he  had  wanted 
had  been  vouchsafed  him;  and  the  months 
would  not  add  to  the  gift.  Nothing  else, 
ever  in  all  his  life,  could  happen  to  him  now. 

Yet  when  the  doctor  told  him  the  next 
days  would  see  the  end,  he  bestirred  him- 
self a  Uttle  from  his  peace.  He  must  be 
there  at  hand,  every  moment,  lest  in 
some  last  lucid  instant  she  should  wish 
to  speak  to  him.  He  knew  that  the  final 
unconsciousness  would  come  before  the 
heart  stopped  beating,  and  he  drugged 
himself  with  coffee  that  he  might  not 
sleep  at  all.  The  doctor's  advice  he 
brushed  aside  as  he  would  have  rejected 
a  spurious  painting.  He  sat  for  hours, 
listening  to  the  raucous  familiar  breath- 
ing, watching  her  closed  eyelids. 

On  this  day  of  late  April,  the  sun  was 
driving  a  level  band  of  light  through 
the  western  windows.  He  motioned  to 
the  nurse  not  to  draw  the  curtain.  The 
light  was  not  yet  upon  Miss  Wheaton's 
face,  and  something  in  his  tradition 
craved  sunlight  for  her  at  the  end.  As, 
he  bent  over  her,  never  taking  his  eyes 
from  her  closed  eyelids,  his  mind  went 
straying  a  little.  He  thought  of  the  ben- 
eficiaries— all  those  people  to  whom  this 


woman  here  had  given  the  key  of  the 
fields.  He  was  glad  they  would  not  know 
the  moment  of  her  passing — that  they 
were  so  utterly  barred  out  from  knowl- 
edge of  her.  Then  it  came  to  him,  with 
a  slow  insistent  rush  of  conviction,  that 
he  himself  was  still  in  Cordelia's  debt. 
Nothing  he  had  done  for  her  in  this  season 
of  slow  dying  could  equal  the  beauty  of 
her  complete  abandoning  of  herself  to  his 
care.  She  had  not  troubled  him  with 
thanks,  with  questions,  with  deprecations. 
She  had  not  even — oh,  blessed  absten- 
tion ! — stated  her  case.  She  had  taken 
him  as  simply  as  one  takes  God.  She  had 
been  beautiful,  that  is,  without  intention; 
because  to  the  very  core  of  her,  no  matter 
what  grotesqueries  of  creed  overlaid  her 
spirit,  as  grotesqueries  of  flesh  overlaid 
her  pure  heart,  she  trusted  him.  She  was 
unconscious  of  charity,  whether  hers  or 
his,  thereby  creating  a  charity  that  he 
could  never  match. 

Never  ?  The  sun  turned  its  wide  finger 
of  light  upon  her  eyes.  They  opened  into 
what  must  have  been  to  her  relaxed  vi- 
sion, a  great  golden  mist.  Some  early 
irrelevant  moment  of  her  life  resumed  her 
in  her  weakness. 

''Heaven?"  she  murmured. 

Leaven  bent  his  face  close  to  hers,  pas- 
sionately careful  not  to  touch  her  or  to 
intercept  the  sun. 

"Nirvana,"  he  murmured  back,  with 
a  lingering  clearness.  ' '  Nirvana. ' '  It  was 
with  no  passion  of  sympathy,  no  blur  of 
emotion,  that  he  spoke.  Leaven  had 
never  been  colder  than  when  he  grasped, 
ostensibly,  the  hoarded  sum  of  his  con- 
tempt and  flung  it  down  there  in  the  sun- 
light, to  pay  his  debt.  ''Nirvana,"  he 
repeated,  deliberate,  insistent  as  a  mes- 
merist. 

The  faintest  smile,  as  if  some  little, 
some  infinitesimal  thing  had  been  set 
straight,  brushed  across  Cordeha's  mouth. 
The  sacrifice  of  his  lips'  integrity  had  not 
been  made  in  vain.  She  had  touched  and 
remitted.  .  .  .  Then  her  eyes  closed 
again,  and  the  nurse,  at  a  gesture  from 
him,  drew  down  the  shade. 

An  hour  later,  in  the  twilight,  the  head 
dropped,  and  the  breathing,  long  since 
almost  inaudible,  turned  to  silence.  The 
nurse  nodded;   and  Leaven  rose. 


The  End. 
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NE  does  forget,  doesn't  one, 
in  this  individualistic,  ego- 
tistical age,  the  essential 
fact  that  the  plans  of  the 
gods,  no  matter  how  up- 
setting they  may  seem  at 
first,  have  continuity  and  in  the  end  bring 
ultimate  good?  We  are  so  impatient; 
we  have  become  so  little  willing  to  abide 
the  final  happening.  So  it  was  that  in 
the  beginning  I  resented  bitterly  the 
scurvy  trick  fate  had  played  on  Mansfield 
Carston;  so  it  was  that  in  the  beginning 
I  resented  with  not  much  less  bitterness 
that  I  should  first  have  become  cognizant 
of  this  trick  during  my  one  month  of  a 
long-anticipated  holiday.  Only  recently, 
with  increasing  perspective,  has  a  sense  of 
method  back  of  all  this  occurred  to  me;  a 
realization  that  perhaps  if  I  had  not  been 
on  a  holiday,  had  not  come  straight  from 
a  lonely  country,  where  one's  senses  grow 


keener,  the  fine  shades  of  the  drama  I 
witnessed  might  have  been  lost  upon  me. 
City  dwellers  apprehend  things  by  their 
width;  the  dweller  in  lonely  places  appre- 
hends them  by  their  sharpness.  Only  re- 
cently, too,  has  it  begun  to  dawn  upon 
me  that  possibly,  after  all,  Mansfield  Car- 
ston has  not  lost  everything;  instead, 
that  he  may  have  gained  much.  Already, 
in  actual  production,  in  the  painting  of 
lovely  pictures  that  will  not  be  forgotten, 
he  had  accomplished  greatly;  whether  he 
had  accomplished  patience,  whether  he 
had  accomplished  that  fine  inner  sense  of 
things  without  which  in  the  end  achieve- 
ment to  the  person  who  achieves  is  but  a 
crippled  hawk,  brooding  dissatisfaction, 
I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  think  he  had. 
Has  he  learned  by  now?  And  if  he  has, 
is  his  personal  gain  commensurate  with 
the  loss  to  ,the  world  ?  These  are  diffi- 
cult   questions    to   answer.     I    shall   go 
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back  again  to  the  beginning.  In  the  be- 
ginning ... 

When  a  man  has  been  driving  cattle  in 
bhzzards,  or  muffling  his  mouth  against 
the  yellow  dust  of  summer  days  for  an 
uninterrupted  period  of  three  years,  there 
comes  a  time,  no  matter  how  much  he 
may  love  his  little  cow-ponies,  and  gray 
expanses  of  sage-brush,  and  all  the  poign- 
ant moments  of  the  country  in  which  he 
lives,  when  he  wants  gayety  and  plenty 
of  it,  gayety  unshaken  by  the  sterner 
facts  of  life.  I  had  reached  this  point. 
For  certain  things  I  had  been  thirsting  as 
a  man  thirsts  for  dusk  in  August;  streets, 
for  instance,  with  a  veil  of  fog  giving 
mystery  to  a  thousand  blinking  electric 
signs;  crowds,  so  that  you  hear  the  high, 
whispering  accumulation  of  voices,  feel 
the  insistent  elbows,  smell  the  curious, 
sodden,  inspiring  smell  of  slightly  damp, 
not  very  good  clothes.  And  then,  from 
all  this,  I  wanted  to  come  back  to  the  un- 
expected quiet  and  aloofness  of  a  club;  to 
low- voiced,  well-scrubbed  servants;  to  a 
bed  of  cool  sheets;  to  a  morning  of  a  valet 
and  a  porcelain  tub  and  new  and  beautiful 
clothes.  In  short,  I  wanted  to  touch 
again  for  a  while  the  thrilling  magic  of 
material  comforts.  And,  particularly,  I 
didn't  want  to  think.  I  had  been  back  a 
week;  I  was  just  settling  down  to  a  full 
enjoyment  of  the  things  I  have  described; 
life,  meanwhile,  with  its  incurable  sar- 
donicism,  was  taking  not  the  least  account 
of  what  I  wanted  or  did  not  want.  Out 
of  the  warm,  tree-scented  dusk  of  a  May 
evening  the  sinister  and  the  unexpected 
strolled  in  upon  me.  Its  messenger,  of 
all  people  in  the  world,  was  Pritchard — 
Pritchard,  blond,  bland,  bred  to  the  now 
archaic  school  that  gentlemen  should 
never  show  their  feelings. 

He — Pritchard — greeted  me  with  the 
harmless  condescension  he  practises;  he 
placed  one  beautiful  brown,  begaitered 
boot  on  the  foot-rail  of  the  bar;  in  a  dis- 
interested voice  he  admitted  a  desire  for 
a  cocktail;  in  the  same  disinterested  voice 
he  informed  me  that  the  Carstons  were 
back  in  New  York,  Mansfield  Carston  in- 
valided from  the  trenches  in  Flanders, 
where,  for  the  past  two  years,  he  had 
been.  Fate  seems  to  prefer  for  the  con- 
veying of  its  more  tragic  messages  couriers 
with  about  them  a  touch  of  the  futility  of 


a  Pritchard.  For  a  moment  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  information  I  had  just  re- 
ceived failed  to  come  home  to  me;  I  was 
merely  glad  at  the  prospect  of  seeing,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  the  Carstons  so 
soon;  merely  greatly  relieved  that  Mans- 
field Carston,  with  that  brain  of  his  so 
sensitive  to  beauty,  those  eyes  with  back 
of  them  so  many  pictures  yet  to  be  paint- 
ed, was  out  of  the  hideous  uncertainties  of 
war.  Inspiring  as  had  been  his  sacrifice 
in  enlisting,  it  had  always  seemed  to  me 
a  sacrifice  too  great.  Then,  suddenly,  a 
realization  of  the  oddity  of  it  all  touched 
me.  Although  I  saw  them  only  at  rare 
intervals,  the  Carstons  were  amongst  the 
very  best  friends  I  had  in  New  York;  were 
amongst  the  few  people  whose  movements 
I  followed  from  my  isolation  in  Wyoming. 
I  had  loved  them  both — and  I  use  the 
much-abused  word  advisedly — ever  since, 
ten  years  before,  they  had  come,  half 
without  knowing  why,  to  New  York.  I 
had  watched  them  develop,  from  a  shy, 
slim,  gracefully  awkward  young  British 
painter  of  portraits,  and  a  shy,  slim,  au- 
burn-haired young  wife,  into  the  winged 
sort  of  people  they  now  were:  the  direct, 
dexterous-minded  man;  the  delicately  re- 
silient, mistily  beautiful  woman.  These 
attributes  of  Alice  Carston — this  quality 
of  delicate  resilience,  this  quality  of  misty 
beauty — need  bearing  in  mind,  for  in  the 
eyes  of  most  of  her  friends  the  latter  at- 
tribute far  outweighed  the  former.  I  had 
never  thought  so.  She  had  always  given 
me  the  impression  of  sunset  across  corn- 
fields— strength,  you  perceive;  brooding 
thought;  and  I  had  always  been  sure  that 
it  was  she  who  had  directed  the  somewhat 
errant  stream  of  her  impatient  husband's 
nature  into  the  broad  channel  of  ac- 
complishment. Women  are  constantly 
doing  this:  making  little  dams  along 
leaky  banks;  pulling  out  of  the  way  dan- 
gerous driftwood;  very  alert;  persistent- 
ly anxious;  and  men  seldom  know  about 
it. 

Filaments  of  all  these  associated 
thoughts  crossed  my  mind  as  I  stared 
at  Pritchard  and  grew  into  a  definite 
perplexity.  Why  hadn't  I  known  that 
the  Carstons  were  back?  Why  hadn't 
I  known  that  Mansfield  Carston  was 
wounded  ?  Why  had  there  been  no  men- 
tion of  his  return  in  the  papers  ?   Through 
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all  the  anxiety  that  was  hers,  through  all 
the  difficulties  that  surround  war-time 
mails,  Alice  Carston  had,  during  her  two 
years'  stay  in  England,  written  me  at  in- 
tervals of  a  month.  Her  last  letter  had 
reached  me  only  a  couple  of  weeks  be- 
fore. 

*' They're  not  searching  out  their 
friends,"  said  Pritchard. 

I  trust  I  am  not  given  to  premature  ap- 
prehension— a  middle-aged  man  in  the 
cattle  business  shouldn't  be — but  at  the 
moment  a  little,  unexpected  sense  of  op- 
pression, of  the  untoward,  blew  upon  me 
like  a  cold  draft  from  a  hidden  crack. 
I  do  not  like  oppression,  I  do  not  like  the 
untoward;  I  am  averse  to  mystery.  I 
attempted  to  corner  Pritchard.  It  was 
curious  to  see  embarrassment,  hesitation, 
uncertainty  struggle  for  possession  of  his 
careful,  negative  face.  He  pushed  aside 
his  glass;  then  he  turned  to  me  in  sudden 
decision. 

*'I  can  tell  you  nothing,"  he  said;  ''not 
a  thing.  I  am  as  perplexed  as  you.  I 
only  know  there  is  something  hidden  and 
out  of  the  way,  something  beyond  my  ex- 
perience. You  see,  I  only  saw  the  Car- 
stons  for  a  few  minutes  the  other  night, 
and" —  he  interrupted  himself  and  stared 
vaguely  at  the  wall  opposite — ''it  hap- 
pened to  be  fairly  dark."  I  wondered 
what  this  had  to  do  with  what  he  was 
saying  and  why  it  was  so  carefully  em- 
phasized, but  I  had  no  time  to  question 
him,  for  he  immediately  proceeded;  he 
proceeded,  for  Pritchard,  with  extreme 
volubility.  I  gathered  that  here  were  in- 
jured feelings.  After  all,  he  asked,  he 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  friends  the 
Carstons  had,  wasn't  he?  A  little  con- 
sideration was  due  him,  wasn't  it?  Yes, 
just  a  little  consideration.  Hadn't  he 
bought  the  first  picture  Mansfield  Carston 
had  ever  sold  in  New  York?  Yes,  that 
girl  with  the  oranges.  And  now,  here 
they  were  acting  in  a  way  he  qouldn't 
understand.  Not  a  word  to  him  of  their 
being  back;  not  a  word.  He  had  come 
across  Alice  Carston  merely  by  chance  in 
the  street,  and  he  had  noticed  right  away 
an  odd  aloofness  in  her  manner,  an  odd 
lack  of  cordiality,  when  he  announced,  as 
of  course  any  one  would  have  announced 
under  the  circumstances,  his  intention  of 
calling  at  once. 


"But  I  don't  understand  you,"  I  in- 
sisted. "I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 
Do  you  think  there's  something  disgrace- 
ful?" I  faced  about  on  him.  "What 
are  you  talking  about,  anyhow  ?  Do  you 
mean  to  imply  that  Carston  isn't  really 
wounded?" 

There  was  a  little  minute  of  silence  be- 
fore Pritchard  answered;  when  he  did, 
he  said  an  astonishing  thing.  "Yes," 
he  said,  "that's  just  it  I  I  don't  know 
whether  he's  wounded  or  not." 

He  allowed  me  a  pause  for  this  an- 
nouncement to  sink  in.  "  That's  just  it," 
he  continued;  "just  it  I  When  you  see  a 
man  sitting  in  a  chair  apparently  as  well 
as  he's  ever  been,  w^hen  he  talks  quite 
frankly  about  everything  else  in  the  world 
except  what's  the  matter  with  him,  but 
when,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  moment 
you  enter  a  room  until  you  leave  it,  you 
are  clearly  aware  of  an  atmosphere  of  re- 
serve— reserve  about  real  things,  that  is — 
and  that  on  the  part  of  two  old  friends 
whom  you  haven't  seen  for  months,  you 
wonder,  that's  all.  You  wonder,  and  you 
don't  know." 

He  drew  himself  up.  "  I  wouldn't  talk 
this  way,"  he  observed,  with  a  return  to 
his  old,  muffled  manner,  "except  to  you 
and  a  few  other  of  Mansfield  Carston's 
friends.  No,  I  wouldn't  talk  this  way  at 
all.  I  don't  approve  of  conjecture,  any- 
how— and  particularly  about  Mansfield 
Carston."  He  ate  an  olive  apprehen- 
sively. "I've  never  met  a  man,"  he  re- 
sumed, "so  proud  and  so  sensitive;  have 
you?  Never.  No,  I  never  met  a  man 
like  him.  And,  do  you  know — it's  queer, 
it's  queer,  but  I've  always  had  about  him 
the  feeling  that  if  you  were  to  say  behind 
his  back  things  he  didn't  like  he'd  know 
about  it  the  next  time  you  saw  him."  He 
looked  at  me  anxiously.  "Did  you  ever 
feel  that  w^ay?"  he  asked.  "He's— he's 
the  most  pervading  man  I've  ever  met." 
He  wiped  his  mustache  with  a  handker- 
chief of  fine  linen.  "  Going  to  dine  here  ?  " 
he  concluded,  with  evident  relief  at  the 
change  of  subject. 

I  shook  my  head.  "No,"  I  said. 
"No."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  been 
my  intention  to  do  so,  but  I  felt  that  at 
the  moment  I  could  get  along  very  well 
without  further  conversation  with  Pritch- 
ard.   I  wanted  to  think,  and,  although  the 
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Pritchards  of  the  world  may  occasionally 
start  one  thinking,  they  seldom  aid  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  task. 

Not  far  off  was  a  small  and  fairly  quiet 
hotel.  I  sought  its  down-stairs  restaurant 
and  chose  a  table  in  a  corner.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  piece  together  what  I  had  heard. 
It  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to  fact.  It 
was  quite  possible  to  imagine  Mansfield 
Carston  doing  a  foolish  thing,  but  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  imagine  him  doing  a 
shameful  one.  A  man  who  gives  up  a  ca- 
reer, gives  up  a  life  it  has  taken  him  ten 
years  to  make,  draws  back  from  the  very 
threshold  of  fame,  submerges  an  impa- 
tient, shining  individuality  in  the  great 
anonymity  of  war,  because  of  the  adventi- 
tious gift  of  being  born  an  Englishman, 
begins  bravely,  quixotically.  A  high  de- 
gree of  sensitiveness,  of  imagination,  is 
necessary  for  such  an  act.  And  the 
highly  imaginative  man  may  be  afraid — 
in  fact,  always  is  afraid — but  he  is  more 
afraid  of  fear  than  of  death.  And  Car- 
ston had  gone  on  bravely.  In  Wyoming 
word  had  reached  me  of  his  promotion,  of 
a  second  promotion,  of  a  mention  in  des- 
patches. I  remember  at  the  time  trying 
to  visualize  him  in  his  new,  so  strange  sur- 
roundings; his  thin,  freshly  colored  face, 
with  its  shy,  brown,  humorous  eyes — eyes 
that  had  in  them  that  look  of  perspective 
instantly  grasped  the  eyes  of  painters  are 
so  likely  to  have;  his  mouth,  under  its 
close-cropped  black  mustache;  and  par- 
ticularly I  saw  his  hands,  those  beautiful, 
proficient  hands.  I  imagined  them  hang- 
ing, with  their  slim,  strong  wrists  show- 
ing, from  the  sleeves  of  a  tunic  too  short 
for  him.  He  was  excessively  long-boned. 
Somehow,  one  thought  of  him  most  as 
peering  out  at  night  above  barricades, 
wondering  if  here,  or  perhaps  there,  or 
perhaps  over  there,  beauty  was  to  be 
found  amidst  all  the  hideous  litter  of  war. 
He  would  be  sure  to  find  beauty  some- 
where. And  I  remembered  later  on -going 
into  the  house  and  finding  there  a  maga- 
zine lately  come  and  in  it  a  poem.  One 
stanza  seemed  peculiarly  apt  to  the  news 
I  had  just  received. 

"For  two  things"  [said  the  poem]  "have  altered 
not 
Since  ever  the  world  began — 
The  glory  of  the  wild  green  earth 
And  the  bravery  of  man." 


The  glory  of  the  wild  green  earth — 
and  the  bravery  of  man !  No,  they  had 
not  altered — either  of  them.  It  was  ex- 
traordinary— all  these  years;  it  was  very 
heartening  as  well.  It  made  a  queer, 
splendid  little  shiver  run  across  your 
shoulders;  a  fine,  cold  feeling  touch  your 
jaws. 

Now,  as  I  sat  at  my  table  in  the  res- 
taurant, I  recalled  the  poem  and  the 
thoughts  it  had  given  me.  No,  whatever 
it  was  that  Carston  was  concealing,  I  felt 
sure  that  here  was  no  ordinary  secret  of 
the  wreck  of  war.  The  decision  to  see  the 
Carstons — or  to  attempt  to  see  them — 
grew  in  me.  I  have  a  theory  that  assist- 
ance, sincerely  offered,  no  matter  how 
much  resented  it  may  be  at  first,  is  in  the 
end  invariably  welcome. 

I  paid  my  bill  and  went  out  into  the 
street.  In  the  main  dining-room  above 
the  grill  where  I  had  been,  the  orchestra 
was  playing  a  waltz.  The  windows,  set 
with  flowers  in  long  boxes,  were  open,  and 
the  strains  of  the  music  drifted  into  the 
soft  warmth  of  the  spring  night.  The  in- 
credible wistfulness  of  waltzes  struck  me 
afresh.  They  are  constantly  reaching  af- 
ter a  gayety  their  very  real  beauty  pre- 
vents them  ever  from  attaining.  Life 
wants  so  much  to  be  gay;  and  life  has  al- 
ways to  be  satisfied  instead  with  beauty, 
that  antithesis  of  gayety.  Suddenly  I 
found  myself  laughing  with  rather  dreary 
amusement  at  the  way  my  holiday,  so 
pleasantly  begun,  was  beginning  to  end. 

And  yet  the  human  mind  is  a  confused 
affair.  At  first,  when  I  arrived  at  the 
Carstons',  I  experienced  distinct  disap- 
pointment; felt  greatly  let  down;  a  little 
bit  silly.  Everything  seemed  perfectly 
natural,  perfectly  ordinary,  exactly  what 
I  remembered  it  to  have  been  three  years 
before.  I  don't  know  what  I  had  been 
expecting;  one  never  does  know  exactly 
what  one  expects  when  one  has  a  sense  of 
disaster;  but  to  find  apparent  outward 
peace  is  invariably  disconcerting.  That 
it  is  usual  makes  no  difference.  We  can- 
not accustom  ourselves,  despite  experi- 
ence, to  the  persistent  anticlimaxes  of 
life.  We  hear  of  tragedy,  but  when  we 
hurry  to  where  it  is  we  find,  as  a  rule,  ex- 
istence going  on  much  as  usual;  perhaps  a 
red  nose  or  two,  that's  all.  We  expect 
pomp  and  banners;  we  very  seldom  get 
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them.     Tragedy  is  as  hidden  as  laughter 
is  obvious. 

The  down-town  side  street,  when  I  had 
come  to  the  grilled-iron  gate  opening  into 


a  glimmer  of  white  stone  benches.  From 
a  fountain  at  one  end — I  remembered  it 
as  the  head  of  Pan,  laughing — a  trickle  of 
water  whispered  like  a  hesitatino:  voice. 


On  his  face  was  the  look  of  a  man  who  has  just  been  struck  a  blow  he  cannot  return. — Page  503. 


the  Carstons'  garden,  had  been  very 
quiet  and  dark.  An  Italian  man  servant, 
whom  I  remembered  from  my  previous 
visits,  had^  answered  my  ring  and  had 
asked  me  to  wait  outside,  as  the  main  part 
of  the  house  was  stripped  for  packing. 
The  little  garden,  under  a  thick  sky,  hea\'y 
with  stars,  lay  odorous  and  strangely  re- 
mote from  the  encompassing  city.  There 
was  a  smell  of  grass,  of  flowering  bushes; 


But  in  a  minute  or  two  Alice  Carston  had 
come  down  to  me  and  had  invited  me  up 
to  the  studio,  and,  although  in  the  light  of 
the  hallway  stairs  I  had  studied  her  face, 
I  could  see  about  it  nothing  exceptional. 
Perhaps  she  was  a  trifle  graver;  perhaps 
she  smiled  more  with  her  lips  and  less  with 
her  eyes.  I  could  not  tell;  there  were  a 
good  many  shadows  about. 

"Mannie  is  not  walking  much  as  yet," 
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she  said,  ''or  he  would  have  come  down 
himself  to  welcome  you.  He  will  be  so 
glad  to  see  you." 

How  silly  of  Pritchard !  And  how  silly 
of  me  to  allow  myseK  to  be  disturbed  by 
his  vague  imaginings !  As  if  necessarily 
a  man's  wounds  would  be  where  anybody 
could  see  and  diagnose  them !  I  found 
myself  resenting  Pritchard  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  whispering,  conjecturing,  *' social 
detectives."  I  laughed  aloud,  greatly,  I 
am  sure,  to  Alice  Carston's  astonishment. 
''How  is  his  wound  getting  along?"  I 
asked.     "  Where  did  he  get  it  ?  " 

I  blamed  my  fancy  that  I  imagined  that 
there  was  a  perceptible  pause  before  she 
answered  and  that,  as  she  turned  toward 
me  on  the  landing  opposite  the  studio 
door,  a  veiling  of  her  eyes,  like  a  sudden 
wind  over  calm  water,  took  place.  She 
laid  her  hand  on  my  arm;  I  thought  her 
fingers  unnecessarily  tense. 

"He— ?"  she  said.  "Oh,  yes!  He  is 
much  better,  thanks.  But  don't  mention 
it  to  him,  please.  Nota  wordof  it."  We 
opened  the  door  and  went  in. 

The  odd,  fascinating,  bazaar-like  smell 
of  a  place  where  men  paint  pictures  met 
us.  The  room  was  mostly  in  shadow.  In 
one  corner,  by  a  table  on  which  stood  a 
lamp  with  a  crimson  shade,  Carston  was 
sitting  in  a  high-backed  chair.  His  face 
and  figure  were  indistinct. 

"Here's  Walter,  Mannie,"  said  his  wife. 

Carston  did  not  get  up.  "Ah,  my  dear 
fellow!"  he  said.  "My  dear  fellow! 
The  one  person  in  New  York  I  really 
wanted  to  see !  Come  here  and  shake 
hands  with  me.  I  can't  quite  come  to 
you — but  some  day  I'll  be  able  to.  Very 
soon,  I  hope.  Alice,  tell  Emmanuel  to 
bring  some  whiskey  and  biscuits." 

I  lit  a  cigarette  and  took  one  of  Car- 
ston's big,  enveloping  chairs,  a  chair  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table  from  where  he 
was  sitting,  one  of  the  chairs  with  gor- 
geous, faded  brocade  covers  I  so  well  re- 
membered. I  looked  about  the  room 
with  warm  satisfaction.  It  was  nice  to  be 
back;  to  be  back  here  again;  to  be  again 
with  these  two  dear  people.  I  recalled  a 
night,  not  so  many  weeks  before,  when  1 
had  snow-shoed  from  sundown  to  sun- 
up through  the  strangling  cold  of  zero 
weather.  That  had  been  to  westward; 
and  eastward  were  all  the  scarred  battle- 


fields that  Carston  had  so  recently  left. 
I  smiled  at  Alice  Carston  as  she  sat  down 
opposite  me  and  picked  up  some  needle- 
work.    She  smiled  back. 

I  cannot  tell  when  first  I  began  to  alter 
my  impression  of  relief ;  when  first  began 
a  return  of  the  uneasiness,  the  anxiety  of 
a  short  while  before.  Such  a  state  of 
mind  grows  upon  you  imperceptibly;  is 
the  result  of  silences,  gestures,  indefinable 
mental  attitudes.  You  come  from  entire 
unconsciousness  to  full-fledged  certainty. 
Perhaps  in  this  case  it  was  Alice  Carston's 
evident  desire  to  avoid  talking  about  the 
war;  perhaps  it  was  Carston's  vagueness 
as  to  his  future  plans;  perhaps  it  was — 
and  here  was  the  only  definite  thing  I 
could  lay  hold  of — the  sudden,  extraor- 
dinary, unlike-herself  anger  with  which 
Alice  Carston  rebuked  the  servant  when 
he  placed  the  whiskey  decanter  and  bis- 
cuits on  the  table  near  her  husband  and 
away  from  me. 

"Never  do  that!"  she  commanded,  a 
high,  metallic  quality  in  her  voice.  "I 
have  told  you  before.  Put  the  tray  be- 
side Mr.  Harbison ! " 

In  itself  the  speech  was  entirely  unim- 
portant and  natural,  but  the  tone  that 
accompanied  it  was  not  in  the  least  unim- 
portant and  natural  when  it  fell  on  the 
ears  of  a  person  who  knew  Alice  Carston 
and  knew  her  gentleness  and  her  definite 
philosophy  of  gentleness  where  inferiors 
were  concerned.  "One  may,  possibly,  be 
harsh  with  the  powerful,"  she  had  once 
told  me,  "  but  with  the  humble  ?  Oh,  no, 
never!  That's  dulling  your  own  heart." 
And  now,  here  she  was  doing  this  very 
same  detested  thing.  There  were  only 
three  possible  explanations:  either  her 
nerves  were  bad,  or  she  was  angry,  or  she 
was  frightened.  The  first,  in  view  of  her 
calmness,  her  clear,  if  somewhat  thin, 
look  of  health,  seemed  preposterous;  the 
remaining  two  had  back  of  them  cer- 
tainly no  obvious  reasons.  At  all  events, 
whatever  the  reason,  my  perplexity  and 
discomfort  increased.  I  felt  myself  even 
growing  a  little  angry,  as  one  does  under 
circumstances  of  the  kind  wfiere  people 
with  whom  one  is  intimate  are  concerned. 
I  objected  to  this  sudden  closing  me  out 
of  their  lives  on  the  part  of  the  Carstons. 
Friendship  is  too  rare  a  thing  for  one  to 
allow,  without  struggle,   the  curtain  of 
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misunderstanding  to  cut  off  frankness. 
Andthe  curtain  drops  so  readily.  Pritch- 
ard  had  been  right,  after  all.  I  finished 
my  drink  and  stood  up.  This  first  visit 
should  not  be  too  long. 

''  Good-by," 
I  said,  and 
held  out  my 
hand. 

If  you  re- 
member, I  had 
been  sitting  in 
a  chair  on  the 
other  side  of 
the  table  from 
Carston.  Be- 
tween us  was 
the  lamp  with 
the  crimson 
shade,  and 
now,  in  order 
to  reach  him,  I 
had  to  step  a 
little  to  one 
side.  I  had  ex- 
pected him  to 
remain  where 
he  was;  I  had 
fixed  in  my 
mind  by  now 
the  idea  that 
his  wound  pre- 
vented  him 
from  rising; 
but  there  must 
have  been  a 
temporary  for- 
getfulness  on 
his  part,  an  ac- 
cession of  cor- 
diality that  for 
the  time  being 
obliterated 
caution,  for  he 
sprang  to  his 
feet  without 
the  slightest 
trace  of  infir- 
mity and,  the 

next  moment,  did  an  unbelievable  thing — 
put  out  his  hand,  that  is-,  and  put  it 
straight  through  the  lamp  that  separated 
us.     The  gesture  was  direct;  there  was  no 


In  the  darkness  I  heard  Alice  Carston 
cross  to  the  electric  switch,  and  in- 
stantly the  room  was  again  illuminated. 
When  I  looked  around  Carston  was  back 
once   more  in  his  chair,  but  not  as  he 

had  been  be- 
fore, for  his 
chin  was  sunk 
forward  on  his 
breast  and — 
for  now  I  could 
see  it  plainly 
— on  his  face 
was  the  look 
of  a  man  who 
has  just  been 
struck  a  blow 
he  cannot  re- 
turn. Only  for 
a  moment, 
however,  did 
he  sit  this 
way,  for  the 
next  he  raised 
his  head  and 
shook  it  with 
an  odd,  de- 
fiant gesture. 
He  laughed. 
''Rotten!"  he 
said.  ''Can't 
be  done,  can 
it?  I'm  still 
too  weak. 
Come  and  see 
us  soon  again, 
Wally."  Per- 
haps if  he 
hadn't  laughed 
I  would  not 
have  known 
what     was 


"So  you  know ! 


she  whispered.      "Yes,"   I  answered. 
"  I  know." — Page  504. 


wrong. 


but 


when    people 
laugh     their 
eyes  —  Car- 
ston, you   un- 
derstand,  was 
blind. 
During  the  few  minutes  that  followed  I 
acted  automatically.     I  heard  my  voice, 
calm,  controlled,  but  as  if  belonging  to 
another    person,    bidding    the    Carstons 
fumbling,  no  weakness  to  account  for  it.     good-by,  and  suggesting  that  I  come  to 
The  lamp  tottered  and  fell.     I  reached    see  them  soon  again,  and  I  heard  Carston 
over  and  caught  it.     The  light  went  out.    answering:  "Yes,  come  at  night.     That's 
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better.  I'm  not  painting  as  yet,  y'  see, 
but  I've  a  lot  of  letters  to  attend  to,  and 
this  packing  up  takes  my  days.  Yes, 
come  at  night."  And  then  I  found  my- 
self out  on  the  landing,  the  studio  door 
closed  behind  me,  and  Alice  Cars  ton  fac- 
ing me,  one  hand  on  her  breast. 

"So  you  know!"  she  whispered. 

"Yes,"  I  answered.     "I  know." 

After  that  we  looked  at  each  other  for 
a  while  without  speaking,  then  her  arm 
dropped  wearily  to  her  side,  where  her 
fingers  began  to  twist  between  them  a 
fold  of  her  skirt. 

"I  suppose  you  understand,"  she 
asked.     "If  you  don't " 

"Not  quite.  Perhaps — in  a  way.  It 
isn't  altogether  clear." 

She  raised  her  head  and  came  closer  to 
me,  and  her  voice  had  in  it  the  curious, 
dry,  strained  note  that  voices  have  when 
they  have  choked  too  much  over  tears. 
"It's  so  simple,"  she  said,  "if  you  re- 
member what  he  is — how  proud  and  un- 
beatable. He's  always  looked  on  life  as 
some  fine,  laughing  adventure;  some- 
thing to  be  surmounted — and  now!" 
She  drew  herself  up  and  her  eyes  widened 
and  grew  starry.  "  He's  still  fighting,  you 
see,  but  he's  fighting  so  horribly  in  the 
dark.  And  for  a  while,  at  least,  he  must 
not  know  that  any  one  is  helping  him — 
no,  not  even  I." 

She  searched  my  face.  "He's  .never 
met  fate  before,"  she  continued,  "when  it 
was  implacable,  and  he  doesn't  know  how, 
you  understand — doesn't  know  how  to 
meet  it.  He  has  been  so  used  to  bending 
life  entirely  to  his  own  design.  If  it  was 
anything  else  but  his  eyes — but  his  eyes 
are  what  made  the  whole  world  for  him. 
You  don't  wonder,  do  you,  that  as  yet 
he  won't  admit  it;  won't  admit  defeat? 
Some  day,  of  course,  but  now — "  It  was 
as  if  she  was  pleading  with  me  to  under- 
stand Carston. 

"No,"  I  said.     "I  don't  wonder." 

I  left  her  standing  where  she  was,  her 
eyes  thoughtful  and  fixed  on  the  shadows 
in  front  of  her. 

The  little  garden,  as  I  passed  through 
it  again,  seemed  even  more  sibilant  than 
before,  filled  with  a  score  of  whispering, 
confused  voices.  Then  I  went  back  to 
my  club;   my  holiday  was  over. 

Friendship  is  one  of  the  liabilities  with 


which  we  complicate  an  already  over- 
complicated existence.  The  man  who  is 
busy  with  his  affections  is  very  busy  in- 
deed. Selfish  burdens  are  comparatively 
easy  to  bear;  it  is  only  when  we  see  a 
friend  encompassed  and  cannot  render 
him  aid  that  we  reach  that  folly  of  despair 
where  life  seems  to  us  a  stupid  matter  of 
an  unfair  giant  striking  little  people  into 
the  dust.  I  reached  that  point  several 
times  during  the  next  two  weeks.  I 
walked  constantly  with  dissatisfaction  as 
a  companion.  The  thought  of  Carston 
followed  me  wherever  I  went,  obtruding 
itself  into  whatever  I  did,  and  always  I 
saw  him  as  I  had  seen  him  that  moment 
after  the  lamp  had  been  upset,  sitting 
wearily  back  in  his  chair,  a  look  on  his 
face  as  if  he  had  been  struck  a  blow  he 
could  not  return.  Sometimes  the  appar- 
ent idiocy  of  the  thing  changed  dull  dis- 
satisfaction into  rage.  Why,  with  a  hun- 
dred million  eyes  to  be  put  out,  should 
two  eyes  filled  with  beauty  be  blinded? 
I  continued  to  go  to  the  Carstons'  studio 
frequently,  although  I  made  my  visits 
short,  for  I  was  torn  between  a  desire  to 
be  of  help  and  the  knowledge  that,  just  at 
the  moment  anyhow,  my  presence  was  not 
altogether  a^eource  of  pleasure.  Now  that 
I  knew  Carston's  secret,  however,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  pretend  that  I  didn't. 
Our  talk  limped  along  like  a  gay  and  des- 
perate cripple.  And  then,  quite  sud- 
denly, I  realized,  what  I  should  have  real- 
ized long  before,  realized,  that  is,  that  my 
discovery  on  the  fateful  night  in  question, 
far  from  being  a  climax,  was  merely  an 
incident  in  the  drama  I  was  witnessing. 

Underneath  Alice  Carston's  quiet,  un- 
derneath Mansfield  Carston's  somewhat 
feverish  cheerfulness,  were  hidden  matters 
the  presence  of  which  I  was  just  beginning 
to  perceive.  I  began  to  perceive  a  grim, 
unrelenting  struggle  of  wills;  I  began  to 
perceive  a  vigilance;  I  began  to  perceive 
— how  does  one  describe  the  intangible, 
the  indescribable  without  making  it  too 
definite;  without  making  it  appear  as  if 
one  had  seen  it  clearly  and  not,  as  is  al- 
ways the  case,  dimly? — an  atmosphere 
of  expectancy.  All  very  vague,  you  un- 
derstand; nothing  I  could  lay  my  finger 
on.  Openly  the  Carstons  were  going  for- 
ward placidly  with  their  plans  for  leaving 
New  York;   but  there  was,  for  instance, 
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the  curious  way  Alice  Carston  watched  Carston  laughed.     ^'Yes,"  he  said, 

her  husband  when  she   thought  I  was  "  Ugly,  isn't  it  ? " 

not  looking,  and  there  was,  for  instance,  "Very  ugly,"  I  agreed, 

the  curious  feeling  you  had  when  you  en-  I   was   not   surprised  when   the   next 

tered  the  studio,  as  if  you  had  interrupted  morning  I  received  a  note  from  Ahce  Car- 

a  discussion — a  silent  discussion,  a  dis-  ston.     "I  must  thank  you,"   she  said, 

cussion  between  mind  and  mind;  a  dis-  ''for  your  quickness  of  mind  last  night, 

cussion  in  which  not  a  word  was  spoken.  Indeed,  I  can  never  thank  you  enough  for 

There  were  many  other  curious  things  as  all  you  have  done — or,  rather,  for  all  you 

well:    for  one,  the  manner  with  which  have  been  kind  enough  and  wise  enough 

Alice  Carston,  with  cleverness,  with  soph-  not  to  do;  for  your  consideration  in  not 

istry,   prevented   the   conversation   ever  asking  questions;  for  your  consideration 

from  taking  the  turn  of  easy  cynicism,  of  in  waiting,  as  I  have  had  to  do,  in  pa- 

the  lively  descent  to  a  despairing  redudio  tience.     My  very  dear  friend,  I  wonder  if 

ad  absurdum  that  conversation  between  you  will  ever  know  how  you  have  helped 

Carston  and  myself  had  been  in  the  habit  me  ?     Yes,   the    cartridges   were    blank, 

of  taking.     It  had  always  been  our  delight  as  you  perceived.     But  I  wonder  if  you 

to  prove  buoyantly  the  ultimate  worth-  also  perceive  why  I  cannot  merely  put — 

lessness  of  life,  the  ultimate  folly  of  man-  somehow  I  cannot  bear  to  give  it  its  name 

kind,  knowing  all  the  while,  of  course,  — put  'the  thing'  where  it  will  be  safe? 

that  neither  of  us  thought  anything  of  the  I  feel  now  that  wherever  possible  explana- 

kind.     And  Alice  Carston  had  invariably  tions  are  due  you.     You  see,  I  must  leave 

made  an  excellent  third.    Unlike  most  wo-  it  there — leave  it  where  he  knows  it  is. 

men,  she  appreciated  the  mental  exercise  If  I  hid  it  he  would  realize  my  reason  for 

of  argument  for  argument's  sake.     But  so  doing;  would  realize  that  I  am  afraid; 

now  she  was  quite  different,  oddly  differ-  and  he  must  never  realize  that;  never 

ent;   she  discouraged  any  opening  along  realize  it  for  a  moment.     But  I  can't  be 

such  lines;  she  was  immensely  practical  with  him  every  minute  of  the  day,  and  so 

and  to  the  point  and  healthily  matter-of-  — you  understand  now,  don't  you?" 

fact.     But  perhaps  all  this  would  have  Yes,  I  understood,  and,  from  now  on,  I, 

gone  unnoticed  on  my  part,  or  at  the  most  too,  watched.     I  fell  intx)  the  habit  of 

would  have  been  assigned  by  me  to  the  going  frequently  to  the  Cars  tons'  instead 

ordinary   solicitude    under    the    circum-  of  for  only  a  few  minutes  in  the  evening; 

stances,  had  it  not  been  for  the  incident  I  fell  into  the  habit  of  staying  there  a 

of  the  automatic  pistol.     It  was  a  disturb-  long  while.     Alice  Carston  accepted  this 

ing  incident;  yet  there  is  not  much  to  tell  gratefully.     To  Carston  I  confessed  lone- 

about  it.  liness  and  boredom  and  a  desire  to  read. 

The  pistol  had  lain  on  the  centre-table  I  do  not  see  how  he  imagined  that  I  sus- 
of  the  studio  ever  since  the  night  of  my  pected  nothing  of  his  pitiful,  so  easily  de- 
first  visit.  I  had  noticed  it  frequently —  tected  secret;  I  do  not  know  what  he 
a  big,  blunted  thing,  brutal  as  modern  thought  must  be  going  on  in  my  mind 
war.  One  evening  I  picked  it  up  cas-  about  the  hours  he  spent  by  the  open 
ually  and  took  out  the  chamber.  The  top  window,  staring — apparently  staring — 
cartridge  fell  into  my  hand.  I  started  to  down  into  the  by-now  gay  verdure  of  the 
replace  it,  when  its  shape  attracted  my  garden.  But  men  fighting  shadows,  men 
attention.  with  fixed  ideas,  overlook  the  obvious, 

"Why — "  I  began;  and  then  I  knew,  in  imagine  a  world  as  they  themselves  insist 

the  unexplainable  way  in  which  you  do  upon  its  being. 

know  such  things,  that  Alice  Carston  was  The  little  garden  was  catching  up  with 

staring  at  me.     I  raised  my  head.     Her  June.     The  flowering  bushes  had  shed 

hand  was  extended  and  as  I  looked  she  their  blossoms  and  were  taking  on  the 

brought  her  finger  up  to  her  lips.     On  her  thick  greenness  of  summer.     Against  the 

face  was  a  look  of  terror.     "  Why,"  I  con-  wall  espaliered  roses  of  red  and  white  were 

tinued,  "  this  is  something  I  never  saw  be-  beginning  to  show.     There  was  a  drowsy 

fore— this  gun  of  yours,  "I  hurriedly  added,  sunshine,  in  which  the  fountain  trickled 

"  It's  the  one  you  used  in  France,  isn't  it  ?  "  pleasantly  and  a  few  bees,  deceiving  them- 
VoL.  LXII.— 51 
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selves  as  to  their  whereabouts,  hummed 
sleepily.  At  the  window,  all  day  long, 
sat  Carston. 

I  wondered  how  long  this  would  last. 
The  sense  of  impending  catastrophe 
sharpened,  overlaid  my  entire  life,  as 
gradually  the  portentous  heat  of  the  last 
few  days  was  beginning  to  overlay  the 
sparkling  warmth  of  spring.  But  I 
needn't  have  wondered.  The  human 
mind  is  like  a  cup;  it  can  hold,  before  it 
overflows,  only  so  much.  There  is  no 
other  question,  except  whether  the  cup  is 
filled  drop  by  drop  or  hastily.  The  cup 
that  Carston  was  holding  was  filling 
slowly,  as  the  cups  of  all  brave  men  do. 
But  there  came  an  end.  It  came  on  a  hot 
and  stifling  night,  a  night  when,  if  cups 
are  almost  full,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  sud- 
den further  pouring  into  them  of  enough 
to  make  the  hands  that  hold  them  trem- 
ble. 

I  had  dined  in  the  coolness  of  my  club 
— a  cruelly  detached  coolness — and  af  ter- 


"  It's  the  one  you  used  in  France,  Isn't  it?  " — Page  505. 


ward  the  heavy,  foreboding  quality  of  the 
streets  impressed  me.  The  city  was  stir- 
ring to  its  months  of  fever.  Perhaps  I 
exaggerate ;  perhaps  I  am  using  retrospec- 
tion. I  don't  know;  at  all  events,  I  do 
know  that  I  was  even  more  depressed 
than  usual  when  I  came  to  the  Carstons' 
garden  gate.  The  Italian  man  servant 
let  me  pass  without  question — lately  I 
had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  going  up  to 
the  studio  unannounced — and  so  I  came 
unaccompanied  to  the  door  on  the  third- 
story  landing.  It  was  partly  open.  I 
don't  know  why  I  did  not  knock;  I  can 
claim  no  prescience  here,  merely  careless- 
ness; and  at  first  when  I  entered  the  room 
I  was  sorry  I  had  not  knocked,  then  I 
was  very  glad. 

There  was  hardly  any  light  at  all;  the 
lamp  had  been  turned  so  low  as  merely 
to  accentuate  the  shadows.  Across  from 
me  I  made  out  the  wide  window,  a 
square  of  purple  darkness  in  the  surround- 
ing black.  In  front  of  the  window  were 
Mansfield  Carston  and  his  wife;  their 
figures  therefore  were  a  trifle  clearer  to 
me  than  otherwise  they  would  have  been. 
They  had  not  heard  me  come  in; 
they  did  not  even  notice  the  shaft  of 
light  that  followed  me  from  the  hall. 
They  must  have  been  very  intent 
upon  their  own  business,  for  this 
lack  of  observation  did  not  come  be- 
cause of  the  sound  of  their  own  talk; 
they  were  not  talking  at  all;  they 
were  perfectly  silent.  Something 
made  me  stop  where  I  was.  In  the 
long  pause  that  followed,  the  op- 
pressiveness of  the  night,  the  op- 
pressiveness of  my  thoughts  seemed 
to  concentrate  in  the  room;  the 
shadows  seemed  to  be  assuming  the 
ponderosity  of  material  objects. 
Then  Mansfield  Carston  spoke.  His 
voice,  except  for  a  touch  of  dryness, 
a  touch  of  strain  about  it,  was  per- 
fectly natural;  there  was  even  a  hint 
of  a  deprecatory  laugh  in  its  smooth 
accents.  Perhaps  you  will  not  agree 
with  me,  but  at  the  time  the  natural 
voice,  the  hint  of  a  deprecatory  laugh, 
struck  me  as  peculiarly  horrible. 

"How  extremely  silly!"  said  the 
voice.     "How  very  silly  of  you !" 

There  was  no  answer  and  the  voice 
went  on  in  the  same  slightly  careless 
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"You  might  have  got  hurt,  you    fashion   what    can    one    do   with   him? 
I  might  have  shot  you  and  not  my-    Ahce  Carston  had  for  the  time  being  pre- 


way. 

know. 

self;  and  then  what  would  have  happened  ? 

I  would  have  had  worse  to  add  to  the 

damn  things  I've  got  already." 

The  voice  hesitated,  and  for  an  instant 
the  shadows  once  more  grew  heavy;  then 
it  sent  them  back 
again  where  they 
belonged.  "Will 
you  tell  me,"  it 
asked — and  there 
was  a  new  touch  of 
desperation  in  the 
words — "why  you 
stopped  me  ? 
What  do  you  pro- 
pose that  I  shall 
do?  Do  you  want 
me  to  go  on  living 
in  the  way  I've 
been  doing?" 

Still  Alice  Car- 
ston did  not  an- 
swer. The  effect 
was  curious,  un- 
canny, like  that  of 
a  man  talking  to 
himself  in  the 
darkness. 

"Tell  me!"  in- 
sisted Carston. 
*'Do  you?"  He 
didn't  raise  his 
voice ;  he  was  very 
gentle. 

But  the  gentle- 
ness was  too  much 

for  Alice  Carston,  as  I  had  known  it  would 
be.     I  saw  her  make  a  sudden  movement. 

*' Don't!"  she  begged.  "Don't!  I 
can't  bear  it ! " 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  said  her  husband, 
"but  what  am  I  to  do?  If  it  had  been 
anything  else  but  my  eyes —  Now  it's  all 
gone,  you  see — all  the  things  I  lived  for. 


vented  the  irrevocable,  but  what  of  the 
moments  to  follow?  Here  was  no  sud- 
den impulse,  no  desperate  instant,  but 
a  slowly  achieved  determination.  And 
then — as  suddenly,  as  swiftly,  as  before. 


At  the  window,  all  day  long,  sat  Carston. — Page  506. 


slowly  and  with  stolid  oppressiveness,  the 
shadows  had  advanced  upon  me,  there 
seemed  to  advance  into  the  room  a  new 
presence — a  spirit,  so  strong,  so  intent, 
that  one  felt  it  a  bodily  shape — a  figure 
keen  as  flame,  with  white  wings  folded — 
if  one  should  have  to  visualize  it — and 


with  hands  gripping,  until  the  flesh  bit  in- 
Why,  I  can't  even  get  up  in  the  morning  to  the  hilt,  the  sword  they  held.  I  shrank 
and  look  about  me.  And  I  have  tried —  back  still  farther  into  the  shadows.  I 
tried  to  get  another  point  of  view;  but    had  never  before,  you  understand,  seen  a 


it's  no  good.  Not  a  bit  of  good."  He 
paused  again.  "I'm  tired,"  he  con- 
cluded. 

You  cannot  imagine  the  queerness  of 
this;  of  this  reasonable,  calm,  incredible 
discussion.  I  felt  a  wave  of  hopelessness 
overwhelm  me.    When  a  man  talks  in  this 


woman  or,  for  that  matter,  a  man — play, 
with  every  atom  of  strength  possessed,  for 
the  life  of  some  one  she  or  he  loved. 

Alice  Carston  moved  toward  her  hus- 
band. "Come  here,"  she  said,  and  her 
voice  trembled.  "Are  your  eyes  all  you 
have  to  Uve  for  ?  " 
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He  faltered, 
len  child. 
^'Andl?" 
^'Well,  yes- 


"  Yes,"  he  said,  Hke  a  sul- 


*'  No,  answer  me  !     And  I  ?  " 

''Yes,  but  what  good  am  I  to  you 
now?" 

"What  good? — oh,  my  dear!  My 
dear!" 

I  heard  a  sudden  tearing  of  lace,  or 
silk,  and  I  saw  that  by  now  the  two 
figures  by  the  window  were  indistin- 
guishable. "  There  ! "  said  Alice  Carston. 
"  See,  I  have  torn  my  sleeve !  There  is 
my  arm.  Can  you  touch  it?  That  is 
my  arm ! "  There  was  a  little  silence. 
"Do  you  know  what  it  means,  my  arm — 
all  of  me?" 

"Yes." 

"No!  No,  you  don't  know  what  it 
means.  No,  you  nor  any  other  man. 
No,  you  don't  know  what  it  means,  or 
you  would  never  think  again  of  what  I 
just  now  stopped  you  from  doing.  No, 
you  don't  know  what  it  means.  Listen  ! 
It  is  flesh  of  your  flesh,  blood  of  your 
blood;  you  have  taken  it  into  yourself  as 
if  you  had  been  my  child,  only  more, 
more,  for  I  have  taken  you  into  myself  as 
well.  And  if  you  die  it  dies,  too,  even  if 
it  still  seems  to  go  on  living.  Yes,  all  of 
me — all  the  body  you've  loved  and  the 
heart  you've  lain  against." 

"Don't!"  said  Carston. 

"Don't?"  She  broke  into  a  harsh  lit- 
tle laugh.  "Why  not?  Do  you  think  I 
want  you  to  murder  me?" 

Suddenly    her    voice    grew    caressing. 


"Put  your  hand  here,"  she  said,  "and 
here.  Do  you  know  what  you're  doing? 
That  is  I — I !  And  you've  made  me — 
you've  made  me !  Oh,  yes,  infinitely 
more  than  even  a  mother  can  make  her 
child."  She  waited  a  moment.  "Do  you 
understand  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Carston  slowly  and  won- 
deringly. 

"I  am  not  changed — nor  the  world. 
Listen!" 

In  the  silence  the  hum  of  the  city,  the 
thrilling  nearness  of  human  life  that  on 
warm  nights  pours  through  open  win- 
dows, surrounded  us. 

"  Will  you  kiss  me  ?  "  said  Alice  Carston. 

After  a  while  I  saw  Carston's  figure 
draw  back  toward  the  window,  and  I 
made  out  that  he  was  leaning  upon  the 
sill.     In  a  moment  or  so  he  spoke. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  foolish,  isn't  it? 
It's  always  foolish  to  run  away  from 
things.  And,  after  all,  there's  so  much 
left — yes,  why  not?"  When  he  spoke 
again  there  was  a  little  catch  in  his  voice. 
"I  can  smell  those  roses,"  he  said,  "and 
here  I've  been  sitting  for  two  weeks  and 
never  knew  they  were  in  bloom." 

Suddenly  he  stepped  back,  reeled,  and 
fell  on  his  knees.  His  voice  reached  me, 
muffled,  as  if  he  had  hidden  his  face  in 
the  folds  of  his  wife's  skirt. 

"Oh,  my  dear!  My  dear!"  he  said. 
"Thank  God  I  can  cry  now  and  not  be 
ashamed !"' 

I  left  as  unnoticed  as  I  had  come.  I 
shouldn't  have  been  th^re  at  all;  but  I 
am  very  glad  I  was. 


On  Houses  and 

Other  Matters 


1MAY  say,  without  undue  vainglor>-, 
that  I  live  in  a  luxurious  flat,  or  rather 
apartment.*  The  radiators  are  unob- 
trusive but  efficient,  and  not  too  vocifer- 
ously vocal.  The  living-room  is  large  and 
well  designed,  a  harmony  in  brown;  the 
dining-room  is  sunny  at  break- 
fast; the  bedroom  is  dainty;  the 
bathroom  and  kitchen  are  mira- 
cles in  white  porcelain  and  sanitation;  the 
maid's  room  is  fit  for  a  queen.  A  touch  of 
Old  World  dignity  and  repose  is  lent  to  the 
dining  and  living  rooms  by  beamed  ceilings. 
It  is  these  beams  that  trouble  me  and 
give  rise  to  disquieting  thoughts,  for  they 
are  mere  hollow  counterfeits  of  good  stout 
oaken  beams,  made  by  boxing  three  strips  of 
oak  plank  together  and  attaching  the  result- 
ant gutter  to  the  ceiling  hollow  side  up. 
They  do  not  look  as  bad  as  that  sounds,  I 
admit;  indeed,  they  satisfied  me  completely 
until,  in  a  moment  of  incautious  inspection, 
I  stood  on  a  table  and  detected  their  mode 
of  construction,  stepped  down,  and  saw  the 
trouble  with  my  mode  of  life.  A  very  lit- 
tle flick  of  a  broom  will  make  way  with  the 
cobwebs  of  the  mind  and  let  the  light  in. 
I  suddenly  recalled  the  house  I  was  born 
in  and  grew  up  in.  No,  it  was  not  a  farm- 
house— I  am  of  the  younger  generation — 
just  a  plain,  suburban  dwelling  of  ten  or 
twelve  rooms  in  a  Northeastern  city,  but 
there  was  land  about,  and  not  too  jealously 
guarded  lawns  adjacent,  while  fields  and 
woods  were  only  five  or  ten  minutes  away. 
And  then  I  recalled  my  grandfather's  house 
— a  farmhouse  this  time — with  the  friendly 
New  England  elms  drooping  over  it,  and, 
like  Stevenson  pondering  the  freshet  of  fate 
that  swept  him  from  his  fathers'  Scotland 
to  an  ultimate  Pacific  island,  in  my  own 
more  inarticulate  way  I  pondered  the  mod- 
ern exodus  from  the  American  countr>^side 
to  the  city,  in  which  my  falser  joined  to 
some  extent,  but  which  I  have  carried  far- 
ther. It  seemed  an  excellent  example — my 
father  stepping  from  farm  to  suburb  and  I 
from  suburb  to  city.  As  it  happened,  there 
*  My  wife  just  came  in.  . 
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were  beams  in  some  of  the  rooms  of  my 
grandfather's  house,  an  amorphous  struc- 
ture built  up  from  the  original  germ  by 
many  additions — great,  solid,  oaken  beams 
a  foot  square,  painted  white,  laid  not  for  de- 
sign but  for  utility.  In  three  short  gener- 
ations the  family  has  passed  from  beams 
to  beams,  but  my  grandfather's  house  and 
mine  are  as  different  as  the  beams  in  them. 
I  think  the  individuals  they  housed  and 
house  are  as  different,  too. 

I  know  they  should  be.  I  walk  on  bricks, 
and  my  harbinger  of  spring  is  usually  a 
cold  in  the  head;  my  New  England  forebear 
heard  the  whistling  wings  of  northbound 
wild  fowl,  the  whisper  of  unsealed  streams, 
and  saw  the  greening  grass  and  foliage.  To 
me  summer  is  a  matter  of  wilted  collars  and 
a  few  hurried  weeks  at  the  seashore;  to  him 
it  meant  the  sober  work  of  the  year,  bend- 
ing the  back  with  nature  in  the  efficient  aid 
of  her  great  task,  lightened  by  the  camara- 
derie of  haying-time.  I  know  autumn  by 
her  chill;  he  knew  her  by  her  ruddy  warmth 
of  fruition  in  red  apple,  golden  apple,  and 
wigwam  shocks  of  corn.  Winter  gives  me 
snow  and  slush;  for  him  the  northeaster 
and  blizzard  lent  an  added  grace  to  the 
homely  sitting-room  and  the  quiet  family 
circle.  And  about  him,  from  cradle  to 
grave,  the  shuttle  of  real  social  intercourse 
wove  its  homespun  thread.  That  old  life 
was  so  neighborly.  Not  all  neighbors  were 
good  neighbors;  there  were  bitter  and  petty 
hatreds  and  backbitings;  but  in  the  long 
run  of  a  lifetime  a  man  stood  forth  to  his 
community  pretty  much  as  he  was.  The 
twin  acid  tests  of  affliction  and  good  for- 
tune were  applied  to  him  in  broad  day;  if 
he  flinched  or  rioted  it  was  known.  My 
worldly  goods  are  a  secret  bank  balance,  not 
patent  acres,  and  I  can  lose  an  evil  reputa- 
tion by  moving  to  the  next  block.  I  think 
my  grandfather's  was  the  more  manly  part : 
he  had  but  the  one  life  and  the  one  chance; 
he  lived  the  life  and  did  not  mar  it. 

It  is  possible  that  he  did  not  know  the 
very  little  about  many  unrelated  matters 
that  in  weak  moments  I  pride  myself  upon, 
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but  he  stood  in  primary  relation  to  the  great 
natural  forces  that  give  us  life,  and  his  em- 
pirical knowledge  of  them  was  complete. 
He  knew,  for  instance,  that  bad  crops  did 
not  mean  bad  business  but  diluted  starva- 
tion; in  other  words,  he  thought  in  primary- 
terms.  I  have  often  wondered  how  much 
of  the  sound  political  sense  of  our  New  Eng- 
land forebears  was  derived  from  their  liv- 
ing on  the  earth.  One  thing  at  least  they 
knew — that  scarce  corn  is  dear  corn  and 
that  laws  will  not  make  bread. 

If  I  could  and  should  unkindly  resurrect 
the  good  old  gentleman  from  his  quiet  slum- 
bers in  the  shadow  of  his  white  New  Eng- 
land church,  and  should  establish  him  here 
beneath  my  imitation  beams,  with  only  un- 
yielding pavements  for  his  old  feet,  I  think 
he  would  speedily  die  again,  and  in  my 
pessimistic  moments  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
whatever  of  him  survives  in  me  is  dying 
now. 


S' 


OME  one  has  said  that,  while  most  of 
us  have  shed  our  pet   superstitions, 
there  is  one  member  of  the  community 
who  has  strangely  clung  to  his:    a  person 
who,  notably,  should  be  freest  from  any- 
thing of  the  sort.     It  is  said,  in  short,  that 
our  physician  shows  himself  to  be 
Man^^'''^''"'''^        the  lineal  descendant  of  the  primi- 
tive Medicine  Man  in  that  he  still 
has  the  instinct  to  shroud  his  healing  proc- 
esses in  mystery. 

A  slanderous  accusation,  we  are  apt  to 
say,  thinking  of  the  frank  and  reasonable 
way  in  which  our  own  doctor  talks  to  us. 
Secrecy  is  not  the  fashion  any  longer.  It 
went  out  with  the  passing  of  the  little 
leather  case  familiar  to  the  childhood  of 
some  of  us  elders,  out  of  which  powders 
were  measured  on  the  point  of  a  penknife 
or  liquids  dropped  from  tiny  vials.  Some- 
times, to  be  sure,  even  the  old-fashioned 
country  doctor  did  tell  us  what  he  was  giv- 
ing us — the  "  leetle  bit  of  Dover  powder  and 
leetle  bit  of  Tully  powder"  prescribed  after 
he  had  found  that  one's  tongue  was  ''some 
coated  " — but  mostly,  for  all  we  knew  to  the 
contrary,  the  dose  might  be  either  a  deadly 
poison  or  an  innocent  bread  pill.  Nowadays 
we  have  a  prescription,  cabalistic  in  appear- 
ance, but  decipherable  if  we  choose  to  take 
the  trouble.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
we  don't  get  much  medicine.    Our  doctors 


have  gained  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
and  refuse  to  pacify  the  patient  with  nos- 
trums, especially  since,  with  the  advance  of 
science,  it  has  become  easy  to  study  us  with 
the  X-ray  and  reasonably  safe  to  cut  us 
open  and  mend  our  works  from  the  inside. 
The  woman  who  always  kept  a  thousand 
dollars  in  the  bank  for  the  operation  which 
she  was  sure  she  would  have  some  day  was 
not  so  far  out  of  the  way. 

But  when  all  has  been  said  about  modern 
frankness,  one  still,  now  and  then,  comes 
across  a  doctor  in  whom  the  instinct  of 
secrecy  dies  hard.  His  spiritual  ancestor, 
the  Medicine  Man,  still  inhabits  him. 

''But  what,"  you  ask  of  such  a  one, 
"might  happen  to  be  the  matter?  What  is 
there  that  you  can't  find  out  without  an 
X-ray?" 

He  doesn't  know  that  he  is  a  throw-back, 
the  poor  man.  He  thinks  he  is  all  that  is 
most  up  to  date.  He  settles  himself  in  his 
chair,  puts  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together, 
throws  back  his  head,  and  storms  your  un- 
derstanding with  a  list  of  technical  terms, 
each  one  meaning  some  undesirable  com- 
plication of  your  insides.  "iVow,"  he  says, 
fixing  you  with  a  triumphant  gaze,  "do  you 
understand?" 

If  you  know  your  English,  plus  a  little 
Latin,  you  do  understand  sufficiently  for  all 
practical  purposes,  but  when  you  say  so  he 
looks  disappointed.  "It's  more  than  some 
medical  students  do,"  he  grumbles.  And 
if  you  are  a  woman  he  resents  both  your 
curiosity  and  your  intelligence.  Moreover, 
he  can  give  you  your  come-uppance  by  al- 
lowing the  worst  possibilities  to  play  about 
his  final  diagnosis  of  your  case. 

As  to  specialists,  there  are  specialties  and 
specialties.  No  one  would  think  of  going  to 
a  general  practitioner  for  such  outlying  or- 
gans as  eyes  or  ears;  and  it  is  just  as  well  to 
have  an  expert  for  injuries  and  abnormalities 
of  the  bony  structure  on  and  in  which  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  It  would 
seem,  by  the  way,  as  if  this  latter  special- 
ist must  have  been,  from  the  outset,  uncon- 
sciously in  training  for  this  war,  so  much  is 
he  able  to  do  to  repair  the  inhuman  injuries 
of  battle.  An^,  when  one  comes  to  think  of 
it,  there  are  other  desirable  specialties.  But 
when  it  has  to  do  with  internal  organs  which 
have  to  live  in  harmony  if  they  are  to  live  at 
all,  it  seems  as  if  the  clever  general  practi- 
tioner might  be  a  wiser  guide  than  the  type 
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of  specialist  who,  to  all  appearance,  looks 
upon  these  vital  organs  of  the  body  as,  let 
us  say,  tenants  of  different  apartments  in  an 
apartment-house,  having  nothing  to  say  to 
each  other  and  not  necessarily  on  speaking 
terms. 

''You  mean,"  you  say  to  that  specialist 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned — and  you 
are  careful  to  speak  with  a  proper  amount  of 
deference,  since  he  is  for  the  moment  in 
power — "you  mean  that  this  regime  will  also 
be  good  for  my  unsound  heart?" 

"I  am  not  taking  your  heart  into  account 
at  all,"  he  replies. 

One  trouble  with  the  man  of  mystery  is 
that  he  does  not  seem  to  treat  his  patients 
individually.  Neither,  I  suppose,  does  the 
Medicine  Man  of  the  North  American  In- 
dian. As  I  have  said,  he  resents  intelligence, 
particularly  in  a  woman;  and  he  cannot  see 
that  the  manner  which  he  has  cultivated  for 
his  lady  patients  will  not  be  equally  pleasing 
to  each  and  all  of  them.  But  really,  my 
dear  sir,  there  are  women  who  hate  to  be 
patted  on  the  back  or  stroked  on  the  arm. 


NOT  of  the  bachelor  maid  or  of  the  new 
woman,  but  of  just  the  ordinary  old- 
fashioned  spinster  variety,  thirty- 
eight  years  old,  who  stays  at  home  with 
mother,  while  two  sisters  and  two  brothers 
marr}''  and  settle  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth:  Julia  in  Nova  Scotia,  Mary 
in  Louisiana,  Joe  in  Colorado,  and 
Jim  in  Connecticut.  I  could  have 
gone  to  Nova  Scotia  if  I'd  wanted  to — Al- 
bert invited  me  before  he  asked  Julia — but 
studying  sociology  looked  more  pleasing  in 
my  eyes  than  the  man,  and  I  declined.  Nei- 
ther Albert  nor  I  ever  told  Julia  about  it, 
of  course,  and  she  sits  undisturbed  on  her 
patronizing  height  whence  a  married  woman 
looks  pityingly  down  on  an  unmarried. 

I'm  sure  I  don't  see  why  she  should.  I've 
chosen  my  life  as  deliberately  as  all  of  my 
sisters  and  brothers  have  chosen  theirs.  But 
a  spinster  never  gets  any  credit  for  a  choice; 
she  never  gets  any  credit  for  a  sacrifice;  she 
never  gets  any  credit  for  her  meek  submis- 
sion to  the  interruptions  of  her  chosen  plans. 
For  instance,  Julia  went  away,  and  people 
said  she  had  made  a  good  match,  even  if  it 
did  carry  her  to  Nova  Scotia.  Mary,  they 
said,  was  fitted  for  a  minister's  wife  and 
would  do  great  good  in  her  Louisiana  par- 


ish. Not  one  word,  mind  you,  about  leav- 
*  ing  mother  bereft  of  her  daughters. 

And  then  I  asked  mother  if  she  could  do 
with  Cousin  Jerusha  as  company  for  three 
months  while  I  made  my  studies  in  sociology 
practical  by  a  winter  in  a  Boston  settlement. 
She  said  yes,  but,  my,  what  a  view-halloo 
from  the  four  quarters !  The  whole  pack 
w^as  on  its  hind  legs.  "Leave  your  mother  a 
whole  winter,"  from  Nova  Scotia.  ''It  is 
your  duty  to  stay  with  your  mother,"  from 
Louisiana.  "I  think  your  place  is  at  home,'' 
from  Colorado.  "I  have  no  patience  with 
these  new-fangled  ideas,"  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

If  I  had  been  going  to  marry  a  missionary 
and  go  to  China  and  leave  mother  forever, 
Cousin  Jerusha  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
course,  and  I,  laden  with  presents  and  bless- 
ings, should  have  started  out  on  a  noble 
career — attached  to  a  noble  man.  But  try- 
ing in  single-maidenhood  to  help  your  fellow 
creatures  in  the  aggregate  is,  of  course,  a 
much  less  commendable  task  than  assuming 
a  missionary. 

I  went  to  Boston,  but  all  that  winter  I 
was  an  outcast  and  a  heathen.  Mother 
loves  me  just  the  same,  and  the  family  are 
magnanimously  endeavoring  now  to  forgive 
and  forget,  but  there  is  still  a  little  slant  in 
their  regard  on  account  of  that  winter  in 
Boston. 

The  next  year  I  tried  to  stiffen  my  neck 
for  another  three  months  in  the  settlement, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  point  I  actually 
hadn't  the  nerve  to  face  that  storm  two 
years  running,  and  I  stayed  at  home.  I 
studied  food  values  and  read  my  economic 
books  and  started  a  boys'  club.  It  was 
a  good  club,  too,  and  swinging  along  at  a 
fine  gait,  when  a  telegram  came  from  Julia: 
"Twins  down  with  measles.  I'm  worn  out. 
Can  you  come?" 

No  word  of  mother  left  alone  now;  no 
thought  of  the  fate  of  my  fifty  club  boys; 
no  consideration  of  my  personal  wishes. 
The  glow  of  the  privilege  of  helping  my  mar- 
ried sister  would  keep  me  warm  in  a  Nova 
Scotia  winter;  the  salvation  of  fifty  raga- 
muffins was  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
with  the  comfort  of  Julia's  two  little  tykes; 
and  mother  could  easily  get  along  with 
Cousin  Jerusha  so  long  as  I  was  in  my  proper 
woman's  sphere.  It  would  never  occur  to 
anybody  that  I  had  chosen  not  to  go  to 
Nova  Scotia  once  already. 
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I  went,  of  course,  and  nursed  the  twins — 
they  were  adorable — through  the  measles 
and  stayed  to  cuddle  Julia  back  to  health. 
We  are  the  best  of  chums,  really.  I'd  like 
being  with  her  if  I  hadn't  been  so  taken  for 
granted. 

Then  I  came  home.  It  was  too  late  in  the 
season  to  resume  the  boys'  club  or  solid 
work.  All  that  impetus  was  lost  and  the 
rest  of  the  year  was  a  backwater.  I  started 
again  the  next  winter,  and  things  went  even 
better  than  the  first,  until  there  came  a 
bruised-soul  letter  from  Mary. 

In  the  three  years  she  had  been  in  Louisi- 
ana I  had  never  been  to  see  her.  If  I  could 
go  to  Nova  Scotia,  why  could  I  not  come  to 
Louisiana  ?  She  was  so  far  away,  bereft  of 
her  family,  alone  in  a  strange  land !  She  did 
think  her  sister,  who  had  no  ties  of  any  sort, 
might  spend  a  winter  with  her;  mother  got 
on  so  well  with  Cousin  Jerusha. 

There  w' as  logic  for  you !  They  could 
leave  mother  when  a  man  beckoned;  I  could 
leave  her  when  they  beckoned;  but  to  leave 
her  to  fill  what  I  felt  was  my  place  in  life — 
oh,  dear,  no  !  World-wide  interests  were  ex- 
ceedingly sinful  in  a  spinster.  She  should 
keep  her  eyes  close  at  home  where  a  spin- 
ster's eyes  belonged.  And  I  was  her  sister 
with  no  ties;  man  of  the  house  though  I 
was,  housekeeper,  church  worker,  daughter, 
mother  to  fifty  boys.  But  still  I  was  not  an 
individual.  I  was  on  tap  for  any  family  use, 
for — forsooth — I  was  unmarried. 

I  wrote  Mary  just  what  I  thought,  setting 
before  her  that  she  had  chosen  Frank  and 
gone  off  with  him  blissfully  to  run  his  parish; 
that  no  one  asked  her  to  leave  her  family 
and  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  But  of 
course  I  tore  that  letter  up  and  went.  I  had 
a  good  time  there,  too;  they  were  lovely  to 
me,  but  the  long  visit  ravelled  a  big  hole 
in  my  plans  and  in  my  time  and  in  my 
purse. 

While  I  was  in  Louisiana  there  came  a 
letter  from  Joe  in  Colorado.  His  wife  had 
to  go  to  a  sanitarium  and  he  was  lonely.  He 
turned  to  me  because  I  was  the  only  one 
with  no  ties.  I  gnashed  my  teeth  at  the 
family  shibboleth.  No  ties ! — when  all  my 
brothers  and  sisters  were  helping  forge 
chains  for  me  ?  But  Joe  was  always  my  pal. 
I  went,  and  we  had  a  beautiful  time  togeth- 
er. When  Edna  returned,  however,  and  I 
went  back  to  mother,  the  ravelled  holes  had 


grown  so  large  that  I  simply  couldn't  pick 
*  up  the  stitches. 

It  was  Jim  next,  and  then  time  for  Julia 
to  begin  again.  I  handed  over  my  boys' 
club  to  less  competent  hands  and  hung  out 
my  sign:  "  Unattached  !  Ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  fill  any  hole  in  anybody's  life !" 

And  it  isn't  right.  I  chose  as  intelligently 
as  either  of  my  sisters  what  I  wanted  to  do 
with  my  life,  and  I  have  a  right  to  do  it. 
But  it  seems  there's  no  real  anchor  but  a 
man;  without  a  man  you  turn  your  sail  to 
any  wind  that  blows  and  voyage  where  it 
listeth. 

I  love  my  mother.  I  love  my  brothers 
and  sisters.  I  believe  in  home.  I  think 
family  love  is  the  finest  thing  created.  I  am 
sure  that  no  intellectual  achievement — be  it 
with  brush,  pen,  or  voice — can  ever  make  up 
for  the  desertion  of  home  ties.  I  want  to 
stay  with  mother.  But  I  don't  want  to  be 
tied  to  her  with  cart  ropes  just  because  I'm 
unmarried.  And  I  don't  want  to  be  hauled 
to  the  others  with  cart  ropes  just  because 
I'm  unmarried.  I  demand  a  single  standard 
of  family  morals  for  married  and  unmarried. 
If  it's  right  for  Mary  and  Julia  to  leave 
mother,  it's  just  as  right  for  me  to  leave  her. 
If  it's  right  for  me  to  drop  everything  to  go 
to  help  Julia,  it's  right  for  her  to  drop  ever>'- 
thing  and  come  to  help  me.  But  she'd 
think  me  a  lunatic  if  I  asked  her  to  leave  her 
twins  to  come  home  to  advise  me  how  to 
discipline  my  young  imps  for  stealing  apples. 
But  aren't  fifty  boys  as  important  as  two? 
And  isn't  stealing  as  serious  as  measles? 

That's  the  plaint !  Not  at  being  a  spin- 
ster, for  I  chose  to  be  one;  but,  first,  at  the 
casual  way  the  work  I  have  chosen  is  set 
aside  while  I'm  filling  in  holes  in  the  work 
other  people  have  chosen;  and,  secondly, 
the  double  standard  of  morals  for  married 
and  unmarried  daughters.  That's  all.  I 
want  to  be  a  spinster,  and  I  want  to  be  a 
good  one;  not  an  opinionated,  dried-up, 
selfish,  narrow  creature.  I  rejoice  in  having 
mother  to  love  and  in  having  sisters  and 
brothers  and  sisters-in-law  and  brothers-in- 
law  and  dear,  little,  soft-armed  babies  to  call 
me  Aunt  Hes.  But,  because  I'm  unmarried, 
can  I  never  be  an  individual  ?  Must  I  go  on 
all  my  years  feeling  myself  a  brute  if  I  refuse 
to  ravel  my  life  into  holes  to  get  the  threads 
to  fill  up  other  lives?  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  is  it  fair?    Answer  me  that! 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  COLOR 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENXE  TO  THE  SERIES    OF    FRONTIS- 
PIECES IN  COLOR,  TYPICAL  OF  THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 
OF  PAINTING,  WHICH  BEGINS  IN  THIS  NUMBER 

THOUGH  living  under  skies  as  radiant 
as  those  of  Spain  or  Greece,  we  as  a 
nation  are  strangely  unresponsive  to 
the  appeal  of  color.  Whether  it  be  due  to 
the  rigorous  mental  cast  of  our  pioneer  set- 
tlers, to  drab  Puritan  and  gray  Quaker,  or 
to  more  deeply 
rooted  circum- 
stances, the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  typi- 
cal American  looks 
askance  upon  any 
degree  of  chromat- 
ic license.  Sober 
of  temper  and  hab- 
it, we  have  for  over 
a  century  been  clos- 
ing our  eyes  to  col- 
or in  many  of  its 
most  appropriate 
manifestations. 
There  are  two  rea- 
sons why  we  have 
seen  fit  to  place  a 
virtual  taboo  upon 
frank,  virile  color 
effects.  One  is  a 
certain  provincial- 
ism incidental  to 
isolation  from  the 
main  currents  of 
European    culture. 

The  other  is  the  acute  sensitiveness  of  the 
native  nervous  organism  which  shrinks  from 
vigorous  color  stimuli  and  demands  only 
soothing  combinations.  Such  conditions 
have  naturally  tended  to  impair  the  inborn 
love  of  color  so  that,  in  due  course,  vivid 
tints  have  been  banished  as  garish  and  offen- 
sive and  minor  tones  alone  considered  the 
mark  of  good  taste. 

There  remains  however  something  to  say 

on  the  other  side  of  the  case,  for  within  the 

past  generation  matters  have  undergone  a 

decided  change.     The  worthy  citizen  who 
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Francisco  de  Goya. 
From  the  portrait  by  Vicente  L6pez. 


once  inhabited  a  brownstone  mansion  filled 
with  old  masters  painted  with  brown  sauce 
is  no  longer  deemed  the  acme  of  aesthetic 
culture.  Glance  along  the  streets  of  our 
more  progressive  cities  and  you  will  note 
that  many  of  those  dingy  fagades  have  been 
refaced  and  heavy  hangings  discarded  for 
filet  or  brightly  figured  chintz.  The  in- 
creased use  of  brick,  limestone,  and  colored 
terra-cotta  has  enhanced  the  attractiveness 

of  the  modern 
building,  while 
ominous  portraits 
and  lowering  land- 
scapes have  given 
way  to  prints  or 
canvases  reflecting 
the  true  spirit  of 
the  out-of-doors. 
And  not  only  must 
one  thank  architect 
and  interior  deco- 
rator for  this  awak- 
ening to  the  possi- 
bilities of  color,  but 
also  the  manufac- 
turer, shopkeeper, 
dressmaker,  and  a 
score  or  more  in 
kind.  Each  in  his 
way  is  working 
toward  the  same 
end,  and  one  can- 
not to-day  pick  up 
a  magazine  or 
glance  from  the 
window  without  seeing  evidence  of  what  is 
assuredly  a  veritable  renaissance  of  color. 

Despite  progress  along  divers  lines,  it  is 
primarily  the  painter  who  has  brought  home 
to  us  the  magic  of  color.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  older  men  were  not  infrequently 
rich,  sumptuous  harmonists,  their  concep- 
tion of  color  was  conventional  and  frankly 
oblivious  to  the  subtler  facts  of  nature  or 
the  accurate  notation  of  natural  phenomena. 
The  exact  coloration  of  objects  as  condi- 
tioned by  varying  effects  of  light  and  at- 
mosphere was  in  brief  the  contribution  of 
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Edgar  Degas. 
After  the  etching  by  Manzi. 

the  nineteenth-century  painter,  and  as  such 
takes  its  place  in  relative  importance  beside 
the  discovery  of  perspective. 

Realizing  the  sovereign  truth  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  color  without  light,  paint- 
ers from  the  days  of  Monet  onward  have 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  their  time  and 
effort  to  depicting  color  not  as  something 
fixed  and  absolute,  but  as  an  ever-changing 
factor  in  each  composition.  Fitful  and  elu- 
sive, color  nevertheless  furnishes  the  dom- 
inant note,  if  not  indeed  the  actual  reason 
for  existence  of  most  latter-day  painting. 
For  the  past  half  century  the  artist  has  vir- 
tually renounced  museum  and  studio  tradi- 
tions and  gone  blithely  forth  into  sun  and 
air.  Vision  has  been  stimulated  and  clari- 
fied to  such  an  extent  that  even  the  public 
surveys  with  indifference  the  murky  concoc- 
tions so  revered  of  our  predecessors. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  recount  in  detail 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  modern 
artist  from  the  blight  of  bitumen  and  the 
belief  that  shadows  were  black.  It  has  re- 
quired close  upon  a  century  for  painting  to 
formulate  its  declaration  of  independence. 
You  will  meet  in  Fragonard  and  in  Goya 
premonitions  of  the  impending  change,  yet 
no  such  change  could  possibly  have  taken 
place  without  a  corresponding  change  in  so- 


ciety itself.  The  dissolution  of  the  old,  aris- 
tocratic regime,  the  rise  of  democracy,  and 
the  gradual  ascendancy  of  the  analytic  and 
scientific  spirit  are  the  mile-stones  of  modern 
aesthetic  achievement.  Painting  could  not, 
in  brief,  attain  truth  and  spontaneity  of  ut- 
terance until  it  forsook  church  and  court 
and  sought  freedom  in  street,  cottage,  and 
sun-flecked  field. 

Some  years  since,  when  one  of  the  leading 
magazines  of  the  day  decided  to  present  to 
its  patrons  a  series  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
older  art,  it  enlisted  the  services  of  the  most 
distinguished  living  engraver  with  his  burin 
and  block.  The  reproductions,  which  were 
in  black-and-white,  were  as  faithful  to  the 
spirit  of  the  originals  as  was  feasible  with 
the  means  at  hand.  To-day  however  in 
wishing  to  place  before  the  readers  of  Scrib- 
ner's  IMagazine  certain  typical  examples 
of  the  modern  school,  the  method  is  differ- 
ent. Color  being  the  chief  attraction  of 
these  subjects,  no  pains  have  been  spared 
to  render  the  coloration  of  each  painting 
in  its  primal  purity  and  exactitude.  The 
media  employed  are  strictly  mechanical,  the 
main  factors  being  the  color  sensitive  nega- 
tive and  the  process  plate.  In  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  original  values  and  even  the  actual 
brush  marks  of  the  artist  have  been  re- 
tained. Unlike  previous  attempts,  the  al- 
ways variable  human  equation  is  here  re- 


Self-portrait  of  Giovanni  Segantini. 
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duced  to  a  minimum.  Conforming  to 
the  spirit  of  the  day,  chief  reliance  has 
been  placed  upon  scientific  agency. 

During  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
months  there  will  appear  as  the  frontis- 
piece to  each  issue  of  this  magazine  a 
modern  painting,  either  European  or 
American,  reproduced  in  full  color  and 
accompanied  by  a  short  explanatory 
note.  The  series  begins  with  Goya  and 
will  conclude  with  a  characteristic  can- 
vas from  the  brush  of  a  young  Irishman 
from  County  Dublin.  With  the  periodic 
appearance  of  these  subjects,  which  have 
been  chosen  for  their  intrinsic  interest 
and  appeal,  it  will  be  possible  to  follow  in 
brief  but  logical  sequence  the  develop- 
ment of  the  latter-day  technic.  One  will, 
above  all,  be  able  to  observe  the  increas- 
ingly important  role  that  color  plays  in 
each  successive  composition.  The  ro- 
mantic gamut  employed  by  Goya,  for  ex- 
ample, in  ''The  Forge,"  which  is  repro- 
duced in  the  current  number,  gives  place 
little  by  little  to  the  analytic  vision  of 
Monet,  the  serrated  surfaces  of  Segan- 
tini,  or  the  ingenious  use  of  flat  color 
spaces  seen  in  Orpen's  '"A  Western  Wedding." 

And  not  only  are  these  paintings  typical 
of  the  purely  aesthetic  considerations  at  is- 
sue,  they  also  offer  a  constantly  shifting 


James  McNeill  Whistler. 
From  the  portrait  by  Fantin-I^tour. 


Edouard  Manet. 
From  the  portrait  by  Fantin-Latour. 

panorama  of  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  day.  The  swart  smiths  of  Goya's  forge 
may  be  regarded  as  presaging  the  rising 
power  of  the  industrial  proletariat,  while 
in  Orpen's  diverting  composition  we 
note  on  more  than  one  countenance  a 
quizzical  indifference  to  the  dispensa- 
tions of  the  church  or  the  reputed  bliss 
of  plighted  troth.  Painting  would  in- 
deed be  but  an  effete  and  puerile  pas- 
time did  it  not,  at  each  stage  of  its  prog- 
ress, mirror  the  particular  temper  and 
tendencies  of  its  time. 

Leaving  Goya  in  the  vanguard  as  the 
great  virile  force  that  shattered  into  bits 
the  last  remnants  of  eighteenth-century 
artifice  and  cleared  the  way  for  subse- 
quent development,  we  are  confronted 
by  Edouard  Manet,  mundane  and  mili- 
tant, the  fugleman  of  the  new  epoch  and 
the  ardent  champion  of  aesthetic  prog- 
ress. Manet's  "The  Balcony"  has 
been  chosen  for  reproduction  because  it 
marks  his  definite  master\'  of  contempo- 
rary scene  and  character  after  certain 
brave  but  self-conscious  attempts  to  cast 
aside  the  trammels  of  tradition.  Re- 
ceived with  contempt  and  derision  at 
the  Salon  of  1869,  the  picture  finally 
won  its  place  in  the  Luxembourg  Mu- 
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seum,  where,  serene  and  touched  with  the 
charm  of  the  Third  Empire,  it  stands  a  veri- 
table classic  of  the  modern  school. 

Like  Manet,  a  transitional  figure,  and  nev- 
er a  conclusive  exponent  of  the  more  advanced 
tendencies,  we  next  envisage  Whistler,  who, 
in  "The  Music  Room,"  displays  greater  vi- 
rility and  a  more  robust  grasp  of  fact  than 
is  his  wont.  In  this  bright-toned  bit  of  do- 
mestic genre  you  will  perceive  in  happy  com- 
bination the  resolute 
firmness  of  Courbet 
and  the  pervasive 
appeal  o  f  Fantin. 
Whistler,  the  im- 
perious individualist, 
the  apostle  of  super- 
aestheticism,  had  not 
as  yet  found  himself, 
and  hence  this  can- 
vas, long  absent  in 
Russia,  should  prove 
something  of  a  revela- 
tion to  those  familiar 
only  with  the  more  in- 
substantial phases  of 
his  production.  And 
with  Whistler  may 
be  mentioned  De- 
gas, an  equally  isola- 
ted personality,  and 
one  who  likewise  nev- 
er outgrew  allegiance 
to  the  older  school. 
Despite  the  actu- 
ality of  his  themes — his  lifelong  devotion 
to  the  race-course  and  the  corps  de  ballet — 
Degas  remains  at  heart  a  classic.  A  certain 
antique  purity  of  poise  and  rhythm  always 
characterizes  his  slender  steeplechasers  and 
none  too  seductive  exponents  of  the  pas  seul. 

Whereas  the  foregoing  men  employed 
color  with  felicity,  and  Degas  with  consum- 
mate science,  they  are  not,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term,  colorists.  With  Renoir  we  are, 
to  the  contrary,  face  to  face  with  an  artist 
whose  work  is  conceived  and  created  in 
color,  and,  though  his  schemes  are  occasion- 
ally wanting  in  subtlety  and  distinction, 
color  is  an  essential  factor  in  each  composi- 
tion. Despite  the  advance  which  the  work 
of  Renoir  marks,  it  was  the  patient,  clear- 
eyed  Monet  who,  by  initiating  the  analy- 
sis of  atmospheric  effect  and  the  division 
of  tones,  brought  the  vibrant  out-of-doors 
within  range  of  the  modern  palette. 

Impressionism,  together  with  its  pendent 


Self-portrait  of  Ignacio  Zuloaga. 


neo-Impressionism,  which  attracted  such 
artists  as  Henri  Martin,  the  painter  of 
"Lovers,"  and  certain  of  the  younger  spirits, 
found  its  equivalent  in  Italy,  where,  under 
the  name  of  Divisionism,  its  most  success- 
ful exponents  are  Previati  and  Segantini. 
For  solidity  of  construction  and  sheer  chro- 
matic brilliancy  there  is  indeed  nothing  in 
the  entire  range  of  modern  art  comparable 
to  Segantini's  mountain  landscapes,  a 

typical    example    of 
which    is    found    in 
Spring    in    the 
Alps." 

Among  contempo- 
rary painters  who 
have  not  practised 
the  actual  scientific 
division  of  tones,  yet 
to  whom  light  and 
color  are  primary 
considerations,  may 
be  counted  Zorn,  the 
dexterous  Swede ; 
Sargent,  notably  in 
his  outdoor  work ;  the 
Bavarian,  Putz;  and 
the  brilliant  young 
Slav,  Nikolai  Fechin, 
who  has  evolved  a 
free,  nervous  technic 
quite  his  own.  These 
men,  together  with 
Orpen,  may  broadly 
be  classed  as  aca- 
demic luminists,  and  as  such  stand  in  a 
measure  apart  from  the  main  formative  cur- 
rents of  modern  art.  From  them,  as  from 
the  avowed  reactionary  Zuloaga,  one  derives 
however  no  little  pleasure.  They  are,  each 
and  all,  accomplished  craftsmen  who  present 
their  themes  with  masterly  science  and  sure- 
ty and  a  welcome  absence  of  parti  pris. 

Notable  as  is  the  contribution  of  these 
latter  men,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may, 
at  some  not  too  distant  date,  welcome  the 
production  of  certain  ardent  pathfinders 
such  as  Cezanne,  Gauguin,  and  Van  Gogh, 
who  in  fact  may  already  be  counted  among 
the  classic  exemplars  of  the  modern  move- 
ment. Meanwhile,  there  is  herewith  of- 
fered a  resume  of  painting  that  extends  over 
the  span  of  a  century  and  which,  at  every 
step,  bears  eloquent  witness  to  that  con- 
quest of  color  which  is  so  agreeably  chang- 
ing the  aspect  of  contemporary  life. 

Christian  Brinton. 
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WAR    COSTS    AND    COST    OF    LIVING 

BY  ALEXANDER  DAXA  XOYES 


WHEN  pretty  nearly  all  the  fighting 
states  seemed  to  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  further  proposals  of  peace 
were,  for  the  present,  out  of  question, 
such  a  proposal  was  suddenly  made.  Its 
sequel  in  a  diplomatic  way 
The  ^  was  singularly  interesting;  yet 

President's   ^^  ^^^  received,  by  the  com- 
Repudiation  .^  ,     ,'     -'       .,, 

of  German    munity    at    large,    with    an 

Autocracy  apathy  which  had  marked  no 
previous  overture  for  peace. 
The  Vatican's  letter  of  August  15  to  all 
belligerents  proposed  evacuation  of  con- 
quered territory,  restoration  of  Belgian 
independence,  ''reciprocal  condonation" 
of  war  damages  or  expenses,  disarmament 
and  submission  of  future  controversies  to 
arbitration,  and  conciliatory  settlement 
of  political  disputes.  The  very  prompt 
verdict  of  public  opinion  was  that  nothing 
could  come  of  the  proposal.  It  did  not 
even  stipulate  reparation  for  Belgium. 
The  Stock  Exchange,  where  the  effect  of 
every  previous  overture  for  peace  had  been 
profound — chiefly  because  of  misgiving 
as  to  the  economic  readjustment  after 
peace — made  no  visible  response  at  all. 

On  August  27  came  President  Wilson's 
answer  to  the  Pope,  the  reception  of 
which  was  equally  remarkable.  The 
President  set  forth  that  the  United  States 
could  enter  on  no  negotiation  with  what 
he  described  as  the  "irresponsible  gov- 
ernment" now  controlling  Germany. 
That  government's  military  purposes, 
its  action  in  precipitating  the  war  and 
its  manner  of  conducting  war,  its  disre- 
gard of  "  the  sacred  obligations  of  treaty," 
left  us  unable  "  to  deal  with  such  a  power 
by  way  of  peace."  Its  word  could  not 
be  taken  as  a  guarantee,  unless — and  here 
came  the  core  of  the  American  rejoinder 
— "explicitly  supported  by  such  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  will  and  purpose  of 
the   German   people   themselves   as   the 


other  peoples  of  the  world  would  be  jus- 
tified in  accepting." 

The  first  conclusion  of  most  readers 
was  that  this  reply  made  peace  more  un- 
attainable than  ever,'  since  it  refused  to 
deal  with  the  autocrat  now  in  control  of 
the  German  army  and  of  the  German 
diplomatic  service.  The  second  and 
stronger  inference  was  that  the  expression 
regarding  willingness  to  treat  for  peace 
was  positive  as  well  as  negative;  that  it 
did  open  the  way  to  negotiation  with 
a  constitutional  Germany,  and  thereby 
strengthened  the  tactical  position  of  the 
German  party  of  political  liberty.  That 
party  was  already  committed  to  a  struggle 
for  government  responsible  to  the  people 
and  then  for  peace  negotiations  on  lines 
which  the  people  should  prescribe.  Per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  incident  in  the 
public  reception  of  Mr.  Wilson's  answer 
to  the  Vatican  was  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval, by  the  German-American  press, 
of  the  President's  repudiation  of  the  Ger- 
man autocracy  and  its  expression  of  be- 
lief that  this  attitude  opened  a  possible 
way  to  peace. 

YET  the  financial  markets  were,  to  all 
appearances,  as  little  affected  by  the 
President's  reply  as  they  had  been  influ- 
enced by  the  Pope's  proposals.  The 
Stock  Exchange  seemed  to  be  thinking  of 
continued  war,  not  of  the  pos- 

sibilitv  of  peace.     It  was  not      V^^}^^ 

■  M  '  114^       4U    4        •  Influence 

until  a  week  later  that  prices       ^^  ^^^ 

broke;    and  then  the  decline       Market 

was  explainable,  not  by  talk 

of  peace  but  by  a  falling  bank  reserve 

and  rising  money.     Whether  this  point 

of  view  was  or  was  not  mistaken,  events 

will  have  to  show.     But  present  events 

had  also  been  showing  to  what  extent  the 

public  mind  was  absorbed  in  the  problem 

of  most  effectively  continuing  the  war. 
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It  was  estimated  at  London,  last  sum- 
mer, that  by  autumn  the  total^expenditure 
of  all  belligerents  in  the  war  would  have 
been  $100,000,000,000.  This  would  have 
averaged  something  like  Sioo, 000,000  per 
day  for  the  whole  war,  whereas  the  esti- 
mate of  the  German  Chancellor,  a  year 
after  the  war  began,  was  that  875,000,000 
was  then  being  spent  each  day  by  all  bel- 
ligerents. But  we  have  more  striking 
particulars.  The  weekly  war  expendi- 
ture of  the  British  Government,  which 
even  a  year  ago  was  averaging  825,000,- 
000,  rose  in  several  weeks  this  summer  to 
840,000,000  per  day.  The  credit  voted 
to  the  government  by  the  French  legisla- 
tive body,  for  the  purely  military  pur- 
poses of  the  third  quarter  of  191 7,  was  at 
the  rate  of  817,500,000  per  day,  as  against 
a  daily  average  of  only  813,000,000  in  the 
whole  year  of  191 6. 

BY  far  the  most  extraordinary  expan- 
sion of  calculations  on  w^ar  expendi- 
ture, however,  even  as  compared  with 
those  of  a  very  few  months  ago,  has  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States.  On  April  5, 
in  his  preliminary  estimate  of 
Extraor-        the  amount  needed  to  put  the 

dmary  United  States  on  a  war  foot- 

Increase  of    .  1   ^  ^1  i- 

Our  Ex-  ^^S  ^^^  nnance  the  war  for 
penditures  one  year,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  asked  Congress  to 
authorize  83,502,558,629.  Of  this,  some 
82,932,537,933  was  to  be  for  the  enlarging 
and  equipping  of  the  army,  while  8472,- 
394,551  was  for  enlarging  and  financing 
the  navy.  In  the  appropriations  actually 
made  by  Congress  during  June,  the  War 
Department  was  allowed  83,353,475,182 
and  the  Navy  Department  81,035,341,- 
858.  This  was  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease. But  in  a  statement  drawn  up  in 
August,  the  Treasury  estimated  necessary 
War  Department  expenditure  during  the 
twelve  months  beginning  with  last  July 
at  87,864,240,483,  and  Navy  Department 
outlay  at  81,200,000,000. 

What  is  the  explanation  for  this  in- 
crease, within  four  months,  of  85,600,- 
000,000  in  such  estimates  ?  First ,  it  must 
be  observed  that,  since  August  5,  an 
army  of  considerable  size  has  been  trans- 
ported to  Europe  and  is  now  being 
maintained  there.  Plans  for  enlarge- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  army,   through 


voluntary  enlistment  and  the  draft,  have 
been  immensely  extended.  The  August 
estimates,  merely  for  twelve  months'  out- 
lay on  regular  army  supplies  and  artillery, 
was  83,800,000,000  larger  than  the  entire 
estimate  of  War  Department  expenditure 
in  the  April  budget. 

But  in  addition,  estimated  require- 
ments for  engineering  and  fortification 
expenditure  during  the  year  were  in- 
creased 8125,000,000,  even  as  compared 
with  the  congressional  appropriations 
of  July.  For  the  medical  department 
of  the  army,  nearly  $100,000,000  more 
was  asked;  for  further  increase  in  navy 
personnel,  over  890,000,000.  Appropria- 
tions for  aviation  in  the  army  and  navy, 
hardly  considered  in  April,  w^ere  placed 
in  August  at  8676,000,000.  Aside  from 
these  new  requirements,  and  aside  from 
increase  in  other  directions  of  army  and 
navy  service  pure  and  simple,  the  Trea- 
sury asked  in  August  no  less  a  sum  than 
8799,000,000  for  the  shipping  board  (in 
whose  hands  is  placed  the  construction 
of  new  ships  to  offset  sinkings  by  German 
submarines)  as  against  only  8405,500,000 
in  the  earlier  appropriation  bill  and  no 
distinct  allowance  whatever  in  the  April 
budget.  Finally,  payment  of  interest  on 
the  war  loan  of  last  June  would  call  for 
^63,455.000. 

Nor  did  even  these  estimates  of  in- 
creased expenditure  to  conduct  our  own 
part  in  the  war  end  the  story  of  enlarged 
money  requirements.  These  figures,  hav- 
ing relation  purely  to  the  necessary  ex- 
penditure of  the  United  States  for  its  own 
war  purposes,  do  not  include  the  amounts 
advanced  by  our  government  to  its  Eu- 
ropean Allies — money  for  which  has  to  be 
raised  through  issue  of  United  States 
loans.  In  the  five  months  up  to  the  end 
of  August,  82,000,000,000  had  been  thus 
advanced — of  which,  it  is  extremely  in- 
teresting to  observe,  8275,000,000  had 
been  granted  to  Russia.  In  a  conference 
with  the  House  finance  committee  dur- 
ing August,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pointed  out  that,  whereas  a  total  issue  of 
83,000,000,000  in  United  States  bonds 
had  in  April  been  authorized  to  raise  funds 
for  such  advances  taour  Allies,  the  proba- 
ble needs  of  the  fiscal  year  for  that  pur- 
pose would  call  for  $3,000,000,000  to 
vS4,ooo,ooo,ooo  more. 


(CoDtinued  on  page  60,  J  allowing) 


THE  BALCONY.     BY  EDOUARD  MANET. 


French,  1832-18 


Ueproduced  by  special  permission  from  the  ori^jinal  painting  in  the  Luxembourg:  Museum,  Paris. 


The  virtual  initiator  of  the  modern  movement,  Manet  turned  his  back  upon  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  antiquity  and  depicted 
the  typically  Parisian  life  of  his  day.  This  picture,  -which  shows  Mile.  Bcrthc  Morisot.  seated,  and  the  painter  Antoine 
Guillemet  and  companion  standing,  was  greeted  with  hostility  and  open  derision  at  the  Salon  of  1S69. 
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FIGHTING    FOR    PEACE 

BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

Recently  United  States  Minister  to  Holland 

III— STAND   FAST,  YE   FREE! 

A  DIALOGUE  ON  PEACE   BETWEEN  A  HOUSEHOLDER 

AND   A   BURGLAR 

The  house  was  badly  wrecked  by  the  struggle  which  had  raged  through  it. 
The  walls  were  marred,  the  windows  and  mirrors  shattered,  the  pictures  ruined, 
the  furniture  smashed  into  kindling-wood. 

Worst  of  all,  the  faithful  servants  and  some  of  the  children  were  lying  in  dark 
corners,  dead  or  grievously  wounded. 

The  Burglar  who  had  wrought  the  damage  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  dining-room 
floor,  with  his  swag  around  him.  It  was  neatly  arranged  in  bags,  for  in  spite  of 
his  madness  he  was  a  most  methodical  man.  One  bag  was  labelled  silveruuare ; 
another,  jewels ;  another,  cash;  and  another  souvenirs.  There  was  blood  on  his 
hands  and  a  fatuous  smile  on  his  face. 

''Surely  I  am  a  mighty  man,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  I  have  proved  it!  But 
I  am  very  tired,  as  well  as  kind-hearted,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  now  time  to  begin  a 
conversation  on  Peace." 

The  Householder,  who  was  also  something  of  a  Pacifist  on  appropriate  occa- 
sions, but  never  a  blind  one,  stood  near.  Through  the  brief  lull  in  the  rampage 
he  overheard  the  mutterings  of  the  Burglar. 

"Were  you  speaking  to  me?"  he  asked. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  answered  the  Burglar,  "I  was  talking  to  myself.  But 
it  is  the  same  thing.  Are  we  not  brothers?  Do  we  not  both  love  Peace?  Come 
sit  beside  me,  and  let  us  talk  about  it." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  Peace,"  said  the  Householder,  looking  grimly  around 
him;  "do  you  mean  all  this?" 

"No,  no,"  said  the  Burglar;  "that  is — er — not  exactly!  'All  this'  is  most 
regrettable.  I  weep  over  it.  If  I  could  have  had  my  way  unopposed  it  would 
never  have  happened.  But  until  you  sit  down  close  beside  me  I  really  cannot 
tell  you  in  particular  what  I  mean  by  that  blessed  word  Peace.  In  general,  I  mean 
something  like  the  status  quo  ante  hel " 

"In  this  case,"  interrupted  the  Householder,  "you  should  say  the  status  quo 
ante  jurtum — not  bellum  [  the  state  of  things  before  the  burglary,  not  before  the 
war].  You  are  a  mighty  robber — not  a  common  thief,  but  a  most  uncommon  one. 
Do  you  mean  to  restore  the  plunder  you  have  grabbed?" 
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''Yes,  certainly,"  replied  the  Burglar,  in  a  magnanimous  tone;  ''that  is  to  say, 
I  mean  you  shall  have  a  part  of  it,  freely  and  willingly.  I  could  keep  it  all,  you 
know,  but  I  am  too  noble  to  do  that.  You  shall  take  the  silverware  and  the  sou- 
venirs, I  will  take  the  jewels  and  the  cash.  Isn't  that  a  fair  division?  Peace 
must  always  stand  on  a  basis  of  equality  between  the  two  parties.  Shake  hands 
on  it." 

The  Householder  put  his  hand  behind  his  back. 

"You  insult  me,"  said  he.  "If  I  were  your  equal  I  should  die  of  shame.  Waive 
the  comparison.  What  about  the  damage  you  have  done  here?  Who  shall  repair 
it?" 

"All  the  world,"  cried  the  Burglar  eagerly;  "everybody  will  help — especially 
your  big  neighbor  across  the  lake.  He  is  a  fool  with  plenty  of  money.  You  cannot 
expect  me  to  contribute.  I  am  poor  but  as  honest  as  my  profession  will  permit. 
This  damage  in  your  house  is  not  wilful  injury.  It  is  merely  one  of  the  necessary 
accompaniments  of  my  practice  of  burglary.  You  ought  not  to  feel  sore  about  it. 
Why  do  you  call  attention  to  it,  instead  of  talking  politely  and  earnestly  about 
the  blessings  of  Peace?" 

"I  am  talking  to  you  as  politely  as  I  can,"  said  the  Householder,  moistening 
his  dry  lips,  "but  while  I  am  doing  it,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  smeared  with  mud.  Tell 
me,  what  have  you  to  say  about  my  children  and  my  servants  whom  you  have 
tortured  and  murdered?" 

"Ah,  that,"  answered  the  Burglar,  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  spreading  out 
his  hands,  palms  upward,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  gigantic  toad,  " — that  indeed 
is  so  very,  very  sad!  My  heart  mourns  over  it.  But  how  could  it  be  avoided? 
Those  foolish  people  would  not  lie  down,  would  not  be  still.  Their  conduct  was 
directly  contrary  to  my  system;  see  section  417,  chapter  93,  in  my  'Great  Field- 
Book  of  Burglary,'  under  the  title  'Schrecklichkeit.'  Perhaps  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  I  went  a  little  beyond  those  scientific  regulations.  The  babies 
need  not  have  been  killed — only  terrified.  But  that  was  a  mere  error  of  judg- 
ment which  you  will  readily  forgive  and  forget  for  the  sake  of  the  holy  cause  of 
Peace.     Will  you  not?" 

The  Householder  turned  quickly  and  spat  into  the  fireplace. 

"Blasphemer,"  he  cried,  "my  gorge  rises  at  you!  Can  there  be  any  forgive- 
ness until  you  repent?  Can  there  be  any  Peace  in  the  world  if  you  go  loose  in  it, 
ready  to  break  and  enter  and  kill  when  it  pleases  you?  Will  you  lay  down  your 
weapons  and  come  before  the  Judge?" 

The  Burglar  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  twisting  up  his  moustache  with  bloody 
brass-knuckled  hands. 

"You  are  a  colossal  ass,"  he  growled.  "You  forget  how  strong  I  am,  how 
much  I  can  still  hurt  you.  I  have  offered  you  a  chance  to  get  Peace.  Don't  you 
want  it?" 

"Not  as  a  present  from  you,"  said  the  Householder,  slowly.  "It  would  poison 
me.     I  would  rather  die  a  decent  man's  death." 

He  went  a  step  nearer  to  the  Burglar,  who  quickly  backed  away. 

"Come,"  the  Householder  continued,  "let  us  bandy  compliments  no  longer. 
You  are  where  you  have  no  right  to  be.  You  can  talk  when  I  get  you  before  the 
Judge.  I  want  Peace  no  more  than  I  want  Justice.  While  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven  and  honest  freemen  still  live  on  earth  I  will  fight  for  both." 

He  took  a  fresh  grip  on  his  club,  and  the  Burglar  backed  again,  ready  to  spring. 

Through  the  dead  silence  of  the  room  there  came  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 
Could  it  be  the  big  neighbor  from  across  the  lake? 


STAND    FAST,   YE    FREE! 


FRO^M  the  outset  of  this  war  two 
things  have  been  clear  to  me. 
First,  if  the  war  continued  it  was 
absolutely  inevitable  that  the  United 
States  would  be  either  drawn  into  it  by 
the  impulse  of  democratic  sympathies  or 
forced  into  it  by  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation. 

Second,  the  most  adequate  person  in 
the  world  to  decide  when  and  how  the 
United  States  should  accept  the  great 
responsibility  of  fighting  beside  France 
and  Great  Britain  for  peace  and  for  the 
American  ideal  of  freedom  was  President 
Wilson. 

His  sagacity,  his  patience,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  varied  elements  that  are 
blended  in  our  nationality,  his  sincere  de- 
votion to  pacific  conceptions  of  progress, 
his  unwavering  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  secured  by  law,  national  and  in- 
ternational, made  him  the  one  man  of  all 
others  to  whom  this  great  decision  could 
most  safely  be  confided. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  be- 
lieved this  in  the  election  of  1916.  They 
trusted  him  sincerely  then  because  "he 
kept  us  out  of  the  war"  until  the  inev- 
itable hour.  No  less  sincerely  do  they 
trust  him  now  when  he  declares  that  the 
hour  has  come  when  we  must  "dedicate 
our  lives  and  our  fortunes,  everything 
that  we  are  and  everything  that  we  have  '' 
(President's  Message  to  Congress,  April 
2,  191 7),  to  defend  ourselves  and  the 
world  from  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  waging  "a  warfare 
against  mankind." 

In  the  quiet,  but  never  idle,  American 
Legation  at  The  Hague  there  was  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  observe  and  study 
the  incredible  blunders  by  which  Ger- 
many led  us,  and  the  unspeakable  insults 
and  injuries  by  which  she  compelled  us, 
to  enter  the  war. 

Our  adherence  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was,  at  first,  an  obstacle  to  that  entrance. 
Believing  that  European  governments 
ought  not  to  interfere  in  domestic  affairs 
on  the  American  continents,  we  admitted 
the  converse  of  that  proposition,  and  held 
that  America  should  not  meddle  with 


European  controversies  or  conflicts.  But 
we  soon  came  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
ominous  fact  that  Germany  was  the  one 
nation  of  Europe  which  openly  despised 
and  flouted  the  ^Monroe  Doctrine  as  an 
outworn  superstition.  Her  learned  pro- 
fessors (followed  by  a  few  servile  Ameri- 
can imitators)  had  poured  ridicule  and 
scorn  upon  it  in  unreadable  books.  Her 
actions  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America  showed  her  contempt  for  it  as  a 
"bit  of  American  bluff."  Gradually  it 
dawned  upon  us  that  if  France  were 
crushed  and  England  crippled  our  dear 
old  Monroe  Doctrine  would  stand  a  poor 
chance  against  a  victorious  and  supercili- 
ous Imperial  German  Government.  As 
I  wrote  to  Washington  in  August,  19 14, 
their  idea  was  to  "lunch  in  Paris,  dine 
in  London,  and  spend  the  night  some- 
where in  America." 

Another  real  barrier  to  our  taking  any 
part  in  the  war  was  our  sincere,  profound, 
traditional  love  of  peace.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  America  is  a  coun- 
try of  pacifists.  Our  history  proves  the 
contrary.  Our  conscientious  objections 
to  certain  shameful  things,  like  injustice, 
and  dishonor,  and  tyranny,  and  syste- 
matic cruelty,  are  stronger  than  our  con- 
scientious objection  to  fighting.  But  our 
national  policy  is  averse  to  war,  and  our 
national  institutions  are  not  favorable 
to  its  sudden  declaration  or  swift  prose- 
cution. 

In  effect,  the  United  States  is  a  pacific 
nation  of  fighting  men. 

WTiat  was  it,  then,  that  forced  such  a 
nation  into  a  conflict  of  arms? 

It  was  the  growing  sense  that  the  very 
existence  of  this  war  was  a  crime  against 
humanity,  that  it  need  not  and  ought  not 
to  have  been  begun,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  put  a  stop  to  it  was  to  join  the 
AlHes  who  had  tried  to  prevent  its  begin- 
ning, and  who  are  still  trying  to  bring  it 
to  the  only  end  that  will  be  a  finality. 

It  was  also  the  conviction  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  so  far  from  being  an 
obstacle,  was  an  incentive  to  our  entrance. 
The  foundation  of  that  doctrine  is  the 
right  of  free  peoples,  however  small  and 
weak,  to  maintain  by  common  consent 
their  own  forms  of  government.     This 
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Germany  and  Austria  denied.     The  issue  vised   and   commanded   such   brutality, 

at  stake  was  no  longer  merely  European.  True,  they  were  not,  technically  speaking, 

It  was  world-wide.  crimes  directed  against  the  United  States. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  could  not  be  They  did  not  injure  our  material  interests, 

saved  in  one  continent  if  its  foundation  They  injured  only  our  souls  and  the  world 

was  destroyed  in  another.     The  only  way  in  which  we  have  to  live.     They  were 

to  save  it  was  to  broaden  it.  vivid  illustrations  of  the  inward  nature 

The  United  States,  having  grown  to  be  of  that  German  Kultur  whose  superiority, 
a  world  power,  must  either  uphold  every-  the  German  professors  say,  ''is  rooted  in 
where  the  principles  by  which  it  had  been  the  unfathomable  depths  of  its  moral  con- 
begotten  and  made  great  or  sink  into  stitution."  {Deutsche  Reden  in  Schwe- 
the  state  of  an  obese,  helpless  parasite,  rer  Zeit,  II,  p.  23.) 
Its  sister  republics  would  share  its  fate.  But  there  were  two  criminal  blunders 

But  more  than  this:  it  was  the  flagrant  — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate 
and  contemptuous  disregard  of  all  the  to  call  them  two  series  of  obstinate  and 
principles  of  international  law  and  com-  stupid  offenses  against  international  law 
mon  humanity  by  the  Imperial  German  — by  which  the  Potsdam  gang  directly 
Government  that  alarmed  and  incensed  assailed  the  sovereignty  and  neutrality 
us.  The  list  of  crimes  and  atrocities  of  the  United  States  and  forced  us  to 
ordered  in  this  war  by  the  mysterious  choose  between  the  surrender  of  our  na- 
and  awful  power  that  rules  the  German  tional  integrity  and  a  frank  acceptance 
people — which  I  prefer  to  call,  for  the  of  the  war  which  Germany  was  waging, 
sake  of  brevity  and  impersonality,  the  not  only  against  our  principles  and  in- 
Potsdam  gang — is  too  long  to  be  repeat-  terests,  but  against  the  things  which  in 
ed  here.  The  levying  of  unlawful  trib-  our  judgment  were  essential  to  the  wel- 
ute  from  captured  cities  and  villages;  fare  of  mankind  and  to  the  existence  of 
the  use  of  old  men,  women,  and  children  honorable  and  decent  relations  among 
as  a  screen  for  advancing  troops;  the  ex-  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
tortion  of  military  information  from  ci-  The  first  of  these  offenses  was  the 
vilians  by  cruel  and  barbarous  methods;  cynical  and  persistent  attempt  to  take 
the  burning  and  destruction  of  entire  advantage  of  the  good  nature  and  un- 
towns  as  a  punishment  for  the  actual  suspiciousness  of  the  United  States  for 
or  suspected  hostile  deeds  of  individuals,  the  establishment  of  an  impudent  system 
and  the  brutal  avowal  that  in  this  pun-  of  German  espionage;  to  use  our  terri- 
ishment  it  was  necessary  that  ''  the  inno-  tory  as  a  base  of  conspiracy  and  treach- 
cent  shall  suffer  with  the  guilty "  (see  the  erous  hostilities  against  countries  with 
letter  of  General  von  Nieber  to  the  Burgo-  which  we  were  at  peace;  and  to  lose  no 
master  of  Wavre,  August  27,  and  the  opportunity  of  mobilizing  the  privileges 
proclamation  of  Governor- General  von  granted  by  "  these  idiotic  Yankees  "  (quo- 
der  Goltz,  September  2,  1914);  the  intro-  tation  from  the  military  attache  of  the 
duction  of  the  use  of  asphyxiating  gas  as  Imperial  German  Embassy  at  Washing- 
a  weapon  of  war  (at  Ypres,  April  22,  ton) — including,  of  course,  the  diplomatic 
191 5);  the  poisoning  of  wells;  the  reck-  privilege — to  make  America  unconscious- 
less  and  needless  destruction  of  priceless  ly  help  in  playing  the  game  of  the  Pots- 
monuments  of  art  like  the  Cathedral  of  dam  gang. 

Reims;  the  deliberate  and  treacherous  vi-  The  second  of  these  offenses  was  the 

olation  of  the  Red  Cross  which  is  the  sign  illegal,  piratical  submarine  warfare  which 

of  mercy  and  compassion  for  all  Chris-  the  Potsdam  gang  ordered  and  waged 

tendom;  the  bombardment  of  hospitals  against   the   merchant   shipping   of   the 

and  the  cold-blooded  slaughter  of  nurses  world,  thereby  destroying  the  lives  and 

and  wounded  men;  the   sinking  of  hos-  the  property  of  American  citizens  and 

pital  ships  with  their  helpless  and  suffer-  violating  the  most  vital  principle  of  our 

ing  company — all  these,  and  many  other  steadfast  contention  for  the  freedom  of 

infamies  committed  by  order  of  the  Pots-  the  sea. 

dam  gang  made  the  heart  of  America  hot  The  message  of  the  President  to  Con- 

and  angry  against  the  power  which  de-  gress  on  April  2,  191 7,  marked  these  two 
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offenses  as  the  main  causes  which  made 
it  impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  longer  an  official  attitude  of 
neutrality  toward  the  German  Govern- 
ment, which  ''did  what  it  pleased  and 
told  its  people  nothing."  The  President 
generously  declared  that  the  source  of 
these  offenses  '4ay  not  in  any  hostile  feel- 
ing or  purpose  of  the  German  people 
toward  us."  That  was  a  magnanimous 
declaration,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  may 
prove  true. 

But  practically  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  hour  several  mil- 
lions of  the  German  people  stand  in  arms, 
on  land  that  does  not  belong  to  them,  to 
maintain  the  purpose  and  continue  the 
practices  of  the  Potsdam  gang.  It  is  a 
pity,  but  it  is  true.  The  only  way  to  get 
at  the  gang  which  chose  and  forced  this 
atrocious  war  is  to  go  through  the  armed 
people  who  still  defend  that  choice  and 
the  atrocities  which  have  emphasized  it. 

Forgiveness  must  wait  upon  repen- 
tance. Repentance  must  be  proved  by 
restitution  and  reparation.  Any  other 
settlement  of  this  world  conflict  would  be 
a  world  calamity.  For  America  and  for 
all  the  Allies  who  are  fighting  for  a  peace 
worth  having  and  keeping,  the  watch- 
word must  be :  Stand  fast,  ye  free  ! 


II 


The  offenses  against  the  neutrality 
of  the  United  States  which  were  instigated 
and  financed  by  the  Potsdam  gang  were 
enumerated  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  first  week  of  April,  191 7,  and 
amounted  to  at  least  twenty-one  distinct 
crimes  or  unfriendly  acts,  including  the 
furnishing  of  bogus  passports  to  German 
reservists  and  spies,  the  incitement  of  re- 
bellion in  India  and  in  Mexico,  the  prepa- 
ration of  dynamite  outrages  against  Can- 
ada,' the  placing  of  bombs  in  ships  sailing 
from  American  ports,  and  many  other 
ill-judged  pleasantries  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. 

The  crown  was  put  on  this  series  of 
blundering  misdeeds  by  the  note  of  Jan- 
uary 19,  191 7,  sent  from  the  German  For- 
eign Office  (under  cover  of  our  diplomatic 
privilege,  of  course)  to  the  German  Min- 
ister in  Mexico,  directing  him  to  prepare 


an  alliance  with  that  country  against  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  war,  urging 
him  to  use  Mexico  as  an  agent  to  draw 
Japan  into  that  alliance,  and  offering  as 
a  bribe  to  the  Mexicans  the  possession  of 
American  territory  in  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona.  (See  ''War  Message  and 
Facts  Behind  It,"  p.  13.  Published  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1917.) 

The  fact  is,  we  have  only  just  begun  to 
understand  the  real  nature  of  the  German 
Secret  Service,  which  works  with,  and 
either  under  or  over,  the  Diplomatic 
Service. 

It  is  certainly  the  most  highly  organ- 
ized, systematic,  and  expensive,  and  at 
the  same  time  probably  the  most  bone- 
headed  and  unscrupulous,  secret  service 
in  the  world. 

Its  powers  of  falsification  and  evasion 
are  only  exceeded  by  its  capacity  for 
making  those  mistakes  which  spring  from 
a  congenital  contempt  for  other  people. 

At  The  Hague  I  had  numerous  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  and  noting  the  work- 
ings of  this  peculiar  system.  The  story 
of  many  of  them  cannot  be  publicly  told 
without  violating  that  reserve  which  I 
prefer  to  maintain  in  regard  to  confiden- 
tial communications  and  private  affairs 
in  which  the  personal  reputation  of  in- 
dividuals is  involved.  But  there  are  two 
or  three  experiences  of  which  I  may  write 
freely  without  incurring  either  self-re- 
proach or  a  just  reproach  from  others. 
They  are  not  at  all  sensational.  But  they 
seemed  at  the  time,  and  they  seem  still, 
to  have  a  certain  significance  as  indica- 
tions of  the  psychology  of  the  people  with 
whom  we  were  then  in  nominal  friendship. 

Three  requests  were  made  to  me  for  the 
forwarding  of  important  communications 
to  Brussels  under  cover  of  the  diplomatic 
privilege  of  the  American  Legation.  The 
memoranda  of  the  dates  and  so  on  are  in 
the  Chancellery  at  The  Hague,  so  I  can- 
not refer  to  them.  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  requests  came  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  in  the  first  or  second  week 
of  August,  1914,  and  the  content  and  pur- 
port of  them  are  absolutely  clear  in  my 
memory. 

The  first  request  was  from  Berlin  for 
the  transmission  of  a  note  to  the  Belgian 
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Government,  renewing  the  proposition 
which  the  Potsdam  gang  had  made  on 
August  2,  namely  that  Belgium  should 
permit  the  free  passage  of  German  troops 
through  her  neutral  ground  on  condition 
that  Germany  would  pay  for  all  damage 
done  and  that  Belgian  territory  would 
not  be  annexed.  ('' Official  Diplomatic 
Documents,"  edited  by  E.  von  Mach, 
p.  402.  Macmillan  Company,  1916.) 
King  Albert  had  already  replied,  on 
August  3,  to  this  proposition,  saying  that 
to  permit  such  a  passage  of  hostile  troops 
against  France  would  be  ''a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  international  law"  and  would 
''sacrifice  the  honor  of  the  nation." 
{"  Off.  Dip.  Doc,"  p.  421.)  After  such  an 
answer  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
renewal  of  the  dishonorable  proposal  was 
likely  to  have  a  good  effect.  Yet  the 
Berlin  note  was  entirely  correct  in  form. 
It  merely  offered  a  chance  for  Belgium  to 
choose  again  between  peace  with  the 
friendship  of  Germany  and  dishonor  at- 
tached, and  war  in  defense  of  the  neu- 
trality to  which  she  was  bound  by  the 
very  treaty  (1839)  which  had  brought 
her  into  being.  I  had  no  right  to  inter- 
pose an  obstacle  to  the  repetition  of  Bel- 
gium's first  heroic  choice.  I  pointed  out 
that,  not  being  accredited  to  the  Belgian 
Government,  I  was  not  in  a  position  to 
transmit  any  communication  to  it.  But 
I  was  willing  to  forward  the  note  to  my 
colleague  the  American  Minister  in  Brus- 
sels, absolutely  without  recommendation, 
but  simply  for  such  disposal  as  he  thought 
fit.  Accordingly  the  note  was  trans- 
mitted to  him. 

What  Whitlock  did  with  it  I  do  not 
know.  What  answer,  if  any,  Belgium 
made  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  that 
she  stood  to  her  guns  and  kept  her  honor 
intact  and  immortal. 

The  second  request  was  of  a  different 
quality.  It  came  to  me  from  the  Im- 
perial German  Legation  at  The  Hague. 
It  was  a  note  for  transmission  to  the  Bel- 
gian Government,  beginning  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  fall  of  Liege  and  the  hopeless 
folly  of  attempting  to  resist  the  German 
invasion,  and  continuing  with  an  intima- 
tion of  the  terrible  consequences  which 
would  follow  Belgium's  persistence  in  her 
mad  idea  of  keeping  her  word  of  honor. 
In  effect  the  note  was  a  curious  combina- 


tion of  an  insult  and  a  threat.  I  promptly 
and  positively  refused  to  transmit  it  or 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

"But  why,"  said  the  German  coun- 
sellor, sitting  by  my  study  fire — a  Prus- 
sian of  the  Prussians — ''why  do  you  re- 
fuse ?  You  are  a  neutral,  a  friend  of  both 
parties.  Why  not  simply  transmit  the 
note  to  your  colleague  in  Brussels  as  you 
did  before  ?  You  are  not  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  its  contents." 

"Quite  so,"  I  answered,  "and  thank 
God  for  that !  But  suppose  you  had  a 
quarrel  with  a  neighbor  in  the  Rheinland, 
who  had  positively  declined  a  proposition 
which  you  had  made  to  him.  And  sup- 
pose, the  ordinary  post-boy  services  being 
interrupted,  you  asked  me  to  convey  to 
your  neighbor  a  note  which  began  by  ad- 
dressing him  as  a  'silly  s —  of  a  b — ,'  and 
ended  by  telling  him  that  if  he  did  not 
agree  you  would  certainly  grind  him  to 
powder.  Would  you  expect  me  to  play 
the  post-boy  for  such  a  billet-doux  on  the 
ground  that  I  was  not  responsible  for 
its  contents  and  was  a  friend  of  both 
parties?" 

"  Well,"  replied  the  counsellor,  laughing 
at  the  North  American  directness  of  my 
language,  "probably  not."  So  he  folded 
up  the  note  and  took  it  away.  What 
became  of  it  I  do  not  know  nor  care. 

The  third  request  was  of  still  another 
quality.  It  came  from  the  Imperial 
Austro-Hungarian  Legation,  which  very 
politely  asked  me  to  transmit  a  message 
in  the  American  diplomatic  code  to  my 
colleague  in  Brussels  for  delivery  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Legation,  which  still 
lingered  in  that  city.  The  first  and  last 
parts  of  the  message  were  in  plain  lan- 
guage, good  English,  quite  innocent  and 
proper.  But  the  kernel  of  the  despatch 
was  written  in  the  numerical  secret  cipher 
of  Vienna,  which  of  course  I  was  unable 
to  read.  I  drew  attention  to  this,^  and 
asked  mildly  how  I  could  be  expected 
to  put  this  passage  into  our  code  without 
knowing  what  the  words  were.  The  an- 
swer was  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  code  this  passage;  it  could  be  trans- 
mitted in  numbers  just  as  it  stood;  the 
Austro-Hungarian  charge  d'affaires  at 
Brussels  would  understand  it. 

"Quite  so,"  I  answered,  "but  you  see 
the  point  is  that  /  do  not  understand  it. 
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My  dear  count,  you  are  my  very  good 
friend,  and  it  grieves  me  deeply  to  decline 
any  request  of  yours.  But  the  simple 
fact  is  that  our  instructions  explicitly  for- 
bid us  to  send  any  message  in  two  codes  J' 

The  count — who,  by  the  way,  was  an 
excellent  and  most  amiable  man — blushed 
and  stammered  that  he  was  only  carrying 
out  the  instructions  of  his  chief,  but  that 
my  point  was  perfectly  clear  and  indis- 
putable. I  was  glad  that  he  saw  it  in 
that  light,  and  we  parted  on  the  most 
friendly  terms.  What  became  of  the 
message  I  do  not  know  nor  care. 

It  was  about  the  ist  of  September, 
191 5,  that  I  came  into  brief  contact  with 
the  case  of  the  temporarily  celebrated 
Mr.  J.  F.  J.  Archibald.  This  gentleman 
was  an  American  journalist,  and  a  very 
clever  and  agreeable  man.  We  had  met 
some  months  before,  when  he  was  on 
his  way  back  to  America  from  his  pro- 
fessional work  in  Germany,  and  he  had 
been  a  welcome  guest  at  my  table.  But 
the  second  meeting  was  different. 

This  time  Mr.  Archibald  was  return- 
ing toward  Germany  on  the  Holland- 
America  steamship  Rotterdam.  When  the 
boat  touched  at  Falmouth,  on  August 
30,  the  British  authorities  examined  his 
luggage  and  found  that  he  was  carrying 
private  letters  and  official  despatches 
from  Doctor  Dumba  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador at  Washington,  from  Count 
Bernstorff  the  German  Ambassador,  and 
from  Captain  von  Papen  his  military 
attache.  Not  only  was  the  carrying 
of  these  letters  by  a  private  person  on  a 
regular  mail  route  a  recognized  offense 
against  the  law,  but  the  documents  them- 
selves contained  matter  of  an  incriminat- 
ing and  seditious  nature  most  unfriendly 
to  the  United  States.  The  egregious 
Doctor  Dumba,  for  example,  described 
how  it  would  be  possible  to  "disorgan- 
ize and  hold  up  for  months,  if  not  en- 
tirely prevent,"  the  work  of  American 
factories;  and  the  colossal  Captain  von 
Papen,  in  a  letter  referring  to  the  activ- 
ities of  German  secret  agents  in  Amer- 
ica, gave  birth  to  his  eloquent  and  unfor- 
gettable phrase,  ''these  idiotic  Yankees." 
The  papers,  of  course,  were  taken  from 
Mr.  Archibald  at  Falmouth,  but  he  was 
allowed  to  continue  his  voyage  to  Rotter- 
dam en  route  for  Berlin. 


Before  his  arrival,  however,  a  cable- 
gram came  from  the  Department  of  State 
at  Washington  instructing  me  to  take  up 
his  regular  passport  which  was  made  out 
to  cover  travel  in  Germany;  to  give  him 
an  emergency  passport  valid  for  one 
month  and  good  only  for  the  return  to 
the  United  States;  and  to  use  all  proper 
means  to  get  him  back  to  New  York  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Having  found  out  that  he  was  lodged 
at  a  certain  hotel  I  sent  him  a  courteous 
invitation  to  call  at  the  Legation  on  busi- 
ness of  importance.  He  came  promptly 
and  we  sat  down  in  the  library  for  a 
conversation  which  you  will  admit  had 
its  delicate  points. 

He  began  by  saying  that  he  supposed 
I  had  seen  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
what  happened  to  him  at  Falmouth;  that 
he  was  greatly  surprised  and  chagrined 
about  the  matter;  that  he  had  been  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the 
documents  found  in  his  possession;  that 
he  had  imagined — indeed  he  had  been 
distinctly  told — that  they  were  innocent 
private  letters  relating  to  personal  and 
domestic  affairs;  that  he  did  not  know 
there  was  any  impropriety  in  conveying 
such  letters;  that  if  he  had  suspected 
their  nature  or  known  that  they  included 
official  despatches  he  would  never  have 
taken  them. 

I  replied  that  his  personal  statement 
was  enough  for  me  on  that  point,  but  that 
it  seemed  to  throw  rather  a  dark  shadow 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  friends 
in  the  German  and  Austrian  Embassies 
who  had  knowingly  exposed  his  innocence 
to  such  a  risk.  I  added  that  it  was  prob- 
ably with  a  view  to  obtaining  his  help  in 
clearing  up  the  matter  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  had  instructed  me  to  take 
up  his  passport. 

*'But  have  you  the  legal  right  to  do 
that?" 

''Under  American  law,  yes,  unques- 
tionably." 

"But  under  Dutch  law?" 

"Probably  not.  But  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  invoke  that  law.  Simply 
to  inform  the  Dutch  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  presence  of  an  American  whose 
passport  had  been  revoked  but  who 
refused  to  give  it  up,  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  my  purpose." 
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He  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  smiling: 

"I  don't  refuse  to  give  it  up.  Here  it 
is.  Now  tell  me  what  I  shall  do  without 
a  passport." 

''Thank  you.  Fortunately  I  have  au- 
thority to  give  you  an  emergency  pass- 
port, good  for  a  month,  and  covering  the 
return  voyage  to  America." 

''  But  I  don't  want  to  go  there.  I  want 
to  go  on  to  Berlin." 

"Unfortunately  I  fear  that  will  be 
impossible.  Your  old  passport  is  invalid 
and  will  not  carry  you  over  the  Dutch 
border.  Your  new  passport  cannot  be 
made  out  for  Germany.  Your  best 
course  is  to  return  home." 

"I  see.  But  have  you  any  right  to 
arrest  me  and  send  me  to  America?" 

''None  whatever,  my  dear  sir.  Please 
don't  misunderstand  me.  This  is  just 
a  bit  of  friendly  advice.  'Your  country 
needs  you.'  You  naturally  want  an  early 
chance  to  tell  Washington  what  you  have 
told  me.  The  Rotterdam  is  a  very  com- 
fortable ship,  and  she  sails  for  New  York 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  I  have  already 
bespoken  an  excellent  room  for  you.  Do 
you  accept?" 

"Yes,  and  thank  you  for  the  way  you 
have  put  the  matter.  But  do  you  think 
they  will  arrest  me  when  I  get  to  New 
York?" 

"Probably  not.  But  to  help  in  fore- 
stalling that  unpleasant  possibility  I  will 
cable  Washington  that  you  are  coming  at 
once,  of  your  own  free  will,  and  anxious 
to  tell  the  whole  story." 

So  he  went,  and  I  saw  him  off  on  the 
Rotterdam^  a  pallid  and  downcast  figure. 
I  pitied  him.  It  seemed  strange  that  any 
one  should  ever  trust  that  unscrupulous, 
callous,  thick-pated  diplomatic-secret- 
service  machine  which  is  always  ready 
to  expose  a  too  confiding  and  admiring 
friend  to  danger  or  disgrace  in  order  to 
serve  its  imperious  necessities. 

Holland,  of  course,  owing  to  its  geo- 
graphical situation,  was  a  regular  nest 
of  German  espionage.  Other  spies  were 
there,  too,  but  they  were  much  less  in 
evidence  than  the  Germans.  Of  the 
tricks  and  the  manners  of  the  latter  I 
had  some  picturesque  experiences  which 
I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  narrate.  The 
Department  of  State  has  been  informed 


of  them,  and  has  no  doubt  put  the  in- 
formation safely  away  with  a  lot  of  other 
things  which  it  knows  but  does  not  think 
it  expedient  or  necessary  to  tell  until  the 
proper  time. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  simple 
little  tale  of  the  futile  attempt  to  plant 
two  German  spies  in  my  household  at 
The  Hague  should  not  be  told.  One  of 
the  men  in  our  domestic  service,  a  Hol- 
lander, had  been  obliged  to  leave  and 
we  wanted  to  fill  his  place.  This  was 
difficult  because  the  requirements  of  the 
Dutch  army  service  claimed  such  a  large 
number  of  the  younger  men. 

The  first  who  applied  for  the  vacant 
place  professed  to  be  a  Belgian.  Perhaps 
he  was.  On  demand  he  produced  his 
"  papers  "  —  birth-certificate,  baptismal 
registry,  several  Passier-scheine,  and  so 
forth.  But  down  in  a  corner  on  the  back 
of  one  of  the  papers  was  a  dim  blue  stamp 
— ^^  Imperial  German  Marine.''  What 
was  the  meaning  of  this  ?  What  had  the 
Potsdam  High-Sea  Fleet  to  do  with  this 
peaceable  overland  traveller  from  Bel- 
gium ?  Voluble  excuses,  but  no  satisfac- 
tory explanation.  I  told  him  that  I  feared 
he  was  too  experienced  for  the  place. 

The  second  who  applied  was  an  un- 
questionable Dutchman,  young,  good- 
looking,  intelligent.  Papers  in  perfect 
order.  Present  service  with  a  well-known 
pro-German  family.  Previous  service  of 
one  year  with  a  lady  who  was  one  of  my 
best  friends — the  wife  of  a  high  govern- 
ment official.  I  rang  her  up  on  the  tele- 
phone and  asked  if  she  could  tell  me  any- 
thing about  A.  B.,  who  had  been  in 
service  with  her  for  a  year.  A  second  of 
silence,  then  the  answer:  "Yes,  a  good 
deal,  but  not  on  the  telephone,  please. 
Come  around  to  tea  this  afternoon." 
Madame  L.  then  told  me  that  while  the 
young  man  was  clean,  sober,  and  indus- 
trious, he  had  been  found  rummaging 
among  her  husband's  official  papers,  in  a 
room  which  he  was  forbidden  to  enter, 
and  had  been  caught  several  times  listen- 
ing at  the  keyhole  of  doors  while  private 
conferences  were  going  on.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  a  young  man  with  such  an  un- 
controllable thirst  for  knowledge  would 
not  be  suited  for  the  very  simple  service 
which  would  be  required  of  him  in  our 
household. 
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Afterward,  traces  of  both  of  these  men 
were  found  which  led  unmistakably  to  the 
lair  of  the  chief  spider  of  the  German  se- 
cret service  at  The  Hague.  The  incident 
was  a  very  small  one.  But,  after  all,  life 
is  made  up  of  small  incidents  with  a  con- 
nected meaning. 

At  the  time  when  I  am  writing  this 
(September  24,  191 7)  the  moral  character 
of  the  tools  of  the  Potsdam  gang  has  again 
been  stripped  naked  by  the  disclosure  of 
the  treachery  by  which  the  German  Lega- 
tion in  Argentina  has  utilized  the  Swedish 
Legation  in  that  country  to  transmit, 
under  diplomatic  privilege,  messages  in- 
citing to  murder  on  the  high  seas.  Ar- 
gentina has  already  taken  the  action  to 
be  expected  from  an  American  Republic 
by  dismissing  the  German  Minister. 
What  Sweden  will  do  to  vindicate  her 
honor  remains  to  be  seen.  Her  attitude 
may  affect  our  opinion  of  her  as  a  victim 
or  a  vassal  of  Potsdam. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  disclosures 
made  on  September  23  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  which  bear  directly  upon 
this  simple  narrative  of  experiences  at 
The  Hague. 

The  fetching  female  comic-opera  star, 
Ray  Beveridge,  discreetly  alluded  to  in 
my  second  article,  '^The  Werewolf  at 
Large"  (Scribner's  Magazine,  October, 
191 7,  p.  391),  was  secretly  paid  three 
thousand  dollars  by  the  Imperial  German 
Embassy  in  Washington  to  finance  her  ar- 
tistic activities.  So,  you  see,  I  was  not 
far  wrong  in  forwarding  her  divorce  pa- 
pers to  Germany  and  refusing  to  trans- 
mit her  newspaper  correspondence  to 
America.  She  was  a  paid  soubrette  in  the 
Potsdam  troupe. 

The  affable  and  intelligent  Mr.  Archi- 
bald, alluded  to  in  this  article  (p.  523),  re- 
ceived on  April  21,  19 15,  according  to 
these  disclosures,  five  thousand  dollars 
from  the  Imperial  German  Embassy  in 
Washington  for  ''propaganda"  services. 
If  I  had  known  this  when  he  came  to  me 
in  September,  it  is  possible  that  I  should 
have  been  less  careful  to  spare  his  feelings. 

Ill 

The  record  of  the  German  submarine 
warfare  on  merchant  shipping  is  one  of 


the  most  extraordinary  chapters  in  his- 
tory. Americans  have  read  it  with  ap- 
propriate indignation,  but  not  always 
with  clear  understanding  of  the  precise 
issues  involved.  Let  me  try  to  make 
those  issues  plain,  since  the  submarine 
campaign  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
forced  this  war  upon  the  United  States 
(President's  Message  to  Congress,  April 
2,  191 7,  paragraphs  2-10). 

In  war  all  naval  vessels,  including  of 
course  submarines,  have  the  right  to  at- 
tack and  destroy,  by  any  means  in  their 
power,  any  war-ship  of  the  enemy.  In 
regard  to  merchant-ships  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent, according  to  international  law. 
(See  G.  G.  Wilson,  'Tnternational  Law," 
§§114,  136,  New  York,  1901-1909.) 

The  war- vessel  has  the  right  of  ''visit 
and  search"  on  all  merchant-ships,  enemy 
or  neutral.  It  has  also  the  right,  in  case 
the  cargo  of  the  merchant-ship  appears  to 
include  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of 
contraband,  to  capture  it  and  take  it  into 
a  port  for  adjudication  as  a  prize.  The 
war- vessel  has  also  the  right  to  sink  a 
presumptive  prize  under  conditions  (such 
as  distance,  stress  of  weather,  and  so 
forth)  which  make  it  impossible  to  take  it 
into  port. 

But  here  the  right  of  the  war- vessel 
stops.  //  has  absolutely  no  right  to  sink 
the  merchant-ship  without  warning  and 
without  making  efficient  provision  for  the 
safety  of  the  passengers  and  crew.  That  is 
the  common  law  of  civilized  nations.  To 
break  it  is  to  put  one's  self  beyond  the 
pale. 

Some  Germanophile  critics  have  faulted 
me  for  calling  the  Teutonic  submarines 
*' Potsdam  pirates."  A  commissioned 
vessel,  these  critics  say,  which  merely 
executes  the  orders  of  its  government, 
cannot  properly  be  called  a  pirate. 

Why  not?  Take  the  definition  of 
piracy  given  in  the  New  Oxford  Diction- 
ary: "The  crime  of  robbery  or  depreda- 
tion on  the  sea  by  persons  not  holding  a 
commission  from  an  established  civilized 
state." 

There's  the  point !  Is  a  nation  which 
orders  its  servants  to  commit  deeds  for- 
bidden by  international  law,  a  nation 
which  commands  its  naval  officers  to  com- 
mit deliberate,  wanton,  dastardly  murder 
on  the  high  seas  (case  of  Belgian  PrincCy 
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July  31,  1917,  and  others),  is  such  a  na-  mament  by  merchant-ships,  and  precisely 

tion  to  be  regarded  as  ''an  established  because  they  might  need  it  to  protect  them- 

civilized  state"?  selves  against  pirates. 

Were  Algiers  and  Tunis  and  Tripoli  Shall  the  United  States  be  asked  to  re- 

*' civilized  states"  when  they  sent  out  the  write  this  article  of  international  law,  in 

Barbary  pirates  in  the  eighteenth  and  the  midst  of  a  great  war  on  sea  and  land  ? 

early  nineteenth  centuries  ?     We  thought  Shall  the  government  at  Washington  be 

not,  and  we  sent  our  war-ships  to  whip  seduced  by   cajolery,   or   compelled  by 

the  barbarism  out  of  them.  threats,  to  rob  the  merchantmen  of  the 

Commodore  Stephen  Decatur,  in  1815,  poor  protection  of  a  single  gun  in  order 

forced  the  cruel  and  cowardly  Dey  of  that  they  may  fall  absolutely  helpless  into 

Algiers  to  sign  a  deed  of  renunciation  and  the  black  hands  of  the  prowling  Potsdam 

a  promise  of  good  conduct,  on  the  deck  pirates  ?    That  would  be  neutrality  with 

of  an  American  frigate,  under  the  Stars  a  vengeance !     Yet  that  is  just  what  the 

and  Stripes.  Imperial  German  Government  tried  to 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  glory  of  the  persuade  or  force  the  United  States  to  do. 
American  na\3^  was  made  clear  to  the  Thank  God  the  effort  was  vain, 
world  in  the  suppression  of  the  pirates  of  These  were  the  matters  under  discus- 
North  Africa.  To-day  that  glory  must  sion  when  I  was  called  to  Washington  in 
be  maintained  by  firm,  fearless,  unrelent-  February,  191 6,  for  consultation  with  the 
ing  war  against  the  pirates  of  North  Ger-  President.  The  long  and  wearing  con- 
many,  troversy  had  been  going  on  for  months. 

A  commission  to  do  a  certain  thing  Every  month  notes  were  coming  from 

which  is  in  itself  unlawful  does  not  change  Berlin,  each  more  evasive  and  unsatis- 

the  nature  of  the  misdeed.     No  nation  factory  than  the  last.     Every  week  Count 

has  a  right  to  commission  its  officers  to  Bernstorff  and  his  aides  were  coming  to 

violate  the  law  of  nations.  the  State  Department  with  new  excuses. 

But  the  Germans  say  their  submarines  new  subterfuges,  and  the  same  old  lies, 

are   such  wonderful,   delicate,   scientific  The   President  and   Secretary  Lansing, 

machines  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  both  of  whom  are  excellent  international 

to  give  warning  of  an  attack,  or  to  do  any-  lawyers,  found  their  patience  tried  to  the 

thing  to  save  the  helpless  people  whose  uttermost  by  the  absurdity  of  the  ar- 

peaceful  vessel  has  been  sunk  beneath  guments  presented  to  them  and  by  the 

their   feet.     The   precious,   fragile    sub-  veiled  contempt  in  the  manner  of  the 

marine  cannot  be  expected   to  observe  presentation.     But  they  kept  their  tem- 

any  law  of  humanity  which  would  imperil  pers  and  did  their  best  to  keep  the  peace, 

its  further  usefulness  as  an  instrument  On  two  points  they  were  firm  as  ada- 

of  destruction.  mant.     First,  the  law  of  nations  should 

Marvellous  argument — worthy  of  the  not  and  could  not  be  changed  in  the 
Potsdam  mind  in  its  highest  state  of  Kul-  midst  of  a  war  to  suit  the  need  of  one  of 
tur  !  By  the  same  reasoning  any  assassin  the  parties.  Second,  "  the  use  of  sub- 
might  claim  the  right  to  kill  without  re-  marines  for  the  destruction  of  commerce 
sistance  because  he  proposed  to  commit  is  of  necessity,  because  of  the  very  char- 
the  crime  with  a  dagger  so  delicately  acter  of  the  vessels  employed  and  the  very 
wrought,  so  frail,  so  slender,  that  the  methods  of  attack  which  their  employ- 
slightest  struggle  on  the  part  of  his  vie-  ment  of  course  involves,  incompatible 
tim  would  break  the  costly,  beautiful,  with  the  principles  of  humanity,  the  long 
murderous  weapon.  established  and  incontrovertible  rights  of 

Again,  these  extraordinary  Germans  neutrals,  and  the  sacred  immunities  of 
say  that  merchant-ships  ought  not  to  non-combatants"  (President  Wilson's  Ad- 
carry  weapons  for  defense;  it  is  too  dress  to  Congress,  April  19,  1916). 
dangerous  for  the  dainty  U-boat;  every  It  was  on  my  return  from  this  visit  to 
merchantman  thus  armed  must  be  treated  Washington  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
as  a  vessel  of  war.  But  the  law  of  na-  observing  at  close  range  the  crooked 
tions  for  more  than  two  centuries  has  methods  of  the  Potsdam  gang  in  regard 
sanctioned  the  carrying  of  defensive  ar-  to  the  U-boat  warfare.     Arriving  at  The 
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Hague  on  March  24,  1916,  I  found  Hol- 
land aflame  with  helpless  rage  over  the 
recent  sinking  of  the  S.S.  Tubantia,  the 
newest  and  best  boat  of  the  Netherlands- 
Lloyd  merchant-fleet.  She  was  torpe- 
doed by  an  unseen  submarine. 

An  explanation  was  promptly  de- 
manded from  the  German  Government, 
which  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  affair. 
Holland,  lacking  evidence  as  to  the  per- 
petrator of  the  crime,  would  have  had  to 
swallow  this  denial  but  for  an  accident 
which  furnished  her  with  the  missing 
proof.  One  of  the  Ttibantid's  small  boats 
drifted  ashore.  In  the  boat  was  a  frag- 
ment of  a  Schwarzkopf  torpedo — a  type 
manufactured  and  used  only  by  Germany. 
This  fragment  was  forwarded  to  Berlin, 
with  another  and  more  urgent  demand  for 
explanation,  apology,  and  reparation. 

The  German  authorities  coolly  replied 
with  the  astounding  statement  that  there 
had  been  two  or  three  Schwarzkopf  tor- 
pedoes in  naval  museums  in  England,  and 
that  this  particular  specimen  had  proba- 
bly been  given  to  a  British  submarine  and 
used  by  her  to  destroy  the  good  ship 
Tnhantia. 

Again  Holland  would  have  been  left 
helpless,  choking  with  indignation,  but 
for  a  second  accident.  Another  of  the 
lost  steamship's  boats  was  found,  and  in 
it  there  was  another  fragment  of  the  tor- 
pedo. This  fragment  bore  the  secret  mark 
of  the  German  navy,  telling  just  when  the 
torpedo  was  made  and  to  which  of  the 
U-boats  it  had  been  issued. 

With  this  bit  of  damning  evidence  in 
his  bag  a  Dutch  naval  expert  was  sent  to 
Berlin  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  crime 
and  to  demand  justice.  He  got  there, 
but  he  found  no  justice  in  that  shop. 

The  German  na\y  is  very  systematic, 
keeps  accurate  books,  makes  no  acci- 
dental mistake.  The  pedigree  and  record 
of  the  Schwarzkopf  were  found.  It  was 
issued  to  a  certain  U-boat  on  a  certain 
date.  Undoubtedly  it  was  the  missile 
which  unfortunately  sank  the  Tubantia. 
All  this  was  admitted  and  deeply  re- 
gretted. But  Germany  was  free  from  all 
responsibility  for  the  sad  occurrence. 
The  following  amazing  reason  was  given 
by  the  Imperial  German  Government. 

This  certain  U-boat  had  fired  this  cer- 
tain torpedo  at  a  British  war- vessel  some- 


where in  the  North  Sea  ten  days  before 
the  Tubantia  was  sunk.  The  shot  missed 
its  mark.  But  the  naughty,  undisci- 
plined little  torpedo  went  cruising  around 
in  the  sea  on  its  own  hook  for  ten  days 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  kill  somebody. 
Then  the  Tubantia  came  along,  and  the 
wandering-Willy  torpedo  promptly,  stu- 
pidly, ran  into  the  ship  and  sank  her. 
This  was  the  explanation.  Germany  was 
not  to  blame.  But  if  further  explanations 
and  some  kind  of  reparation  were  de- 
manded, the  matter  could  be  brought  up 
after  the  war  and  settled  before  a  German 
court. 

This  stupendous  fairy-tale  Holland  was 
expected  to  believe  and  to  accept  as  the 
end  of  the  affair.  She  did  not  believe  it. 
She  had  to  accept  it.  What  else  could 
she  do?  Fight?  She  did  not  want  to 
share  Belgium's  dreadful  fate. 

I  wonder  why  some  of  the  Americans 
who  blame  Holland  for  not  being  in  arms 
against  Germany  never  think  of  that  stern 
and  awful  deterrent  which  stands  under 
her  eyes  and  presses  upon  her  very  bosom. 
She  is  still  independent,  still  neutral,  still 
unravaged.  Five-sixths  of  her  people,  I 
believe,  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Ger- 
man Government  in  its  choice  and  con- 
duct of  this  war.  At  least  this  was  the 
case  while  I  was  at  The  Hague.  But  the 
one  thing  that  Holland  is,  above  all  else, 
is  pro-Dutch.  She  wants  to  keep  her 
liberty,  her  sovereignty,  her  land  un- 
touched. To  defend  these  treasures  she 
will  fight,  and  for  no  other  reason.  I 
have  heard  Queen  Wilhelmina  say  this  a 
score  of  times.  She  means  it,  and  her 
people  are  with  her. 

Seven  Dutch  ships  were  sunk  in  a  bunch 
in  the  English  Channel  by  the  Potsdam 
pirates  on  February  22,  191 7.  Holland 
was  furious.  She  stated  her  grievance, 
protested,  remonstrated — and  there  she 
stopped.  If  she  had  tried  to  do  anything 
more  she  stood  to  lose  a  third  of  her  ter- 
ritory in  a  few  days  and  the  whole  in  a 
few  weeks — lose  it,  mark  you,  to  the  gang 
that  ruined  Belgium. 

But  the  position,  and  therefore  the  case, 
of  America  in  regard  to  the  German  sub- 
marine warfare  was  quite  different.  She 
was  one  of  the  eight  ''Big  Powers"  of  the 
world.  She  was  the  mightiest  of  the 
neutrals.     Her    rights    at    sea    were    no 
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greater  than  theirs.  But  her  duties  were 
greater,  just  because  she  was  larger,  more 
powerful,  better  able  to  champion  those 
rights  not  only  for  herself  but  also  for 
others.  She  would  not  have  to  pay  such 
an  instant,  awful,  crushing  penalty  for 
armed  resistance  to  the  brutalities  of  the 
Potsdam  gang  as  would  certainly  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  little  northern  neutrals 
if  they  attempted  to  defend  themselves 
against  injustice  and  aggression.  Their 
part  was  to  make  protest,  and  record  it, 
and  wait  for  justice  until  the  war  was 
ended.  America's  part  was  to  make  pro- 
test, and  then — her  protest  being  mocked, 
scorned,  disregarded — to  stand  up  in 
arms  with  France  and  Great  Britain  and 
help  to  end  the  war  by  a  victory  of  right- 
eous peace. 

But  did  we  not  also  have  objections  to 
some  of  the  measures  and  actions  of  the 
British  blockade — as,  for  instance,  the 
seizure  and  search  of  the  mails?  Cer- 
tainly we  did,  and  Secretary  Lansing 
stated  them  clearly  and  maintained  them 
firmly.  But  here  is  the  difference.  These 
objections  concerned  only  the  rights  of 
neutral  property  on  the  high  seas.  We 
knew  by  positive  assurance  from  England, 
and  by  our  experience  with  her  in  the 
Alabama  Claims  Arbitration,  that  she 
was  ready  to  refer  all  such  questions  to  an 
impartial  tribunal  and  abide  by  its  de- 
cision. Our  objections  to  the  conduct  of 
the  German  navy  concerned  the  far  more 
sacred  rights  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  The  murder  of 
one  American  child  at  sea  meant  more  to 
tis  than  the  seizure  of  a  thousand  cargoes 
of  alleged  contraband. 

No  one  has  ever  accused  the  British  or 
French  or  Italian  sailors  in  this  war  of 
sinking  merchant-ships  without  warning, 
leaving  their  crews  and  passengers  to 
drown.  On  the  contrary,  British  seamen 
have  risked  and  lost  their  lives  in  a  chiv- 
alrous attempt  to  save  the  lives  even  of 
their  enemies  after  the  fair  sinking  of  a 
German  war-ship. 

But  the  hands  of  the  Potsdam  pirates 
are  red  with  innocent  blood.  The  bottom 
of  the  sea  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  they 
have  made.  "The  dark  unfathom'd 
caves  of  ocean"  hide  the  bones  of  their 
helpless  victims,  who  shall  arise  at  the 
judgment-day  to  testify  against  them. 


On  May  7,  191 5,  the  passenger  liner 
Lusitania,  unarmed,  was  sunk  without 
warning  by  a  Germa'n  U-boat  off  the 
Irish  coast.  One  hundred  and  fourteen 
Americans — men,  women,  and  little  chil- 
dren, lawful  and  peaceful  travellers — 
were  drowned 

"  Butchered  to  make  a  [German]  holiday." 

The  holiday  was  celebrated  in  Germany. 
The  schools  were  let  out.  The  soldiers 
in  the  reserve  camps  had  leave  to  join  in 
the  festivities.  The  towns  and  cities 
were  filled  with  fluttering  flags  and  sing- 
ing folks.  A  German  pastor  preached: 
"Whoever  cannot  bring  himself  to  ap- 
prove from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania — him  we  judge 
to  be  no  true  German"  ("Deutsche  Reden 
in  Schwerer  Zeit,"  No.  24,  p.  7).  A  medal 
was  struck  to  commemorate  the  great 
achievement.  It  is  a  very  ugly  medal. 
I  keep  a  copy  of  it  in  order  that  I  may 
never  forget  the  character  of  a  nation 
which  was  not  content  with  rejoicing  over 
such  a  crime  but  desired  to  immortalize 
it  in  bronze. 

The  three  strong  and  eloquent  notes  of 
President  Wilson  in  regard  to  the  Ltisi- 
tania  are  too  w^ell  known  to  be  quoted 
here.  The  practical  answer  from  Pots- 
dam (passing  over  the  usual  subterfuges 
and  falsehoods)  was  the  sinking  of  the 
Arabic  August  19  and  the  murder  of 
three  more  Americans.  Then  the  corre- 
spondence languished  until  the  torpedo- 
ing (March  24,  1916)  of  the  Sussex,  a 
Channel  ferry-boat,  crowded  with  pas- 
sengers, among  whom  were  many  Ameri- 
cans. Then  the  President  sent  a  flat 
message  calling  down  the  Potsdam  pirates 
and  declaring  that  unless  they  abandoned 
their  nefarious  practices  "the  United 
States  had  no  choice  but  to  sever  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  German  Empire 
altogether"  (April  18,  1916). 

This  brought  a  grudging  promise  from 
Germany  that  she  would  henceforth 
refrain  from  sinking  merchant-vessels 
"without  warning  and  without  saving 
human  lives,  unless  the  ship  attempted 
to  escape  or  offer  resistance."  How  this 
promise  was  kept  may  be  judged  from  the 
sinking  of  the  Marina  (October  28),  with 
the  loss  of  eight  American  lives,  and  of 
the  Russian  (December  14),  with  the  loss 
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of  seventeen  American  lives,  and  other  warfare  is  renounced,  repented  of,  and 

similar  sinkings.  abandoned  by  the  Potsdam  pirates,  an 

During  all  this  time  Germany  had  been  honorable  peace  is  unattainable  except  by 

building  new  and  larger  submarines  with  fighting  for  it  and  winning  it.* 
wonderful  industry.     She  had  filled  up 

her  pack  of  sea-wolves.     On  January  31,  IV 
191 7,  she  revoked  her  flimsy  pledge,  let 

loose  her  wolf-pack,  and  sent  word  to  all  OxLYa  little  space  is  left  for  writing  of 

the  neutral  nations  that  she  would  sink  my   retirement  from   the   post   at   The 

at  sight  all  ships  found  in  the  zones  which  Hague  and  my  experiences  thereafter  in 

she  had  marked  ''around  Great  Britain,  England  and  France. 

France,  Italy,  and  in  the  Eastern  Medi-  The  reader  may  have  gathered  from  the 

terranean"  ("Why  We  are  at  War,"  p.  tenor  of  these  articles  that  the  work  at  the 

23,   New  York,   191 7).     The   President  legation  was  hard  and  that  the  situation 

promptly  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  was  trying  to  a  man  with  strong  convic- 

(February  3),  and  said  that  we  should  tions  and  the  habit  of  expressing  them 

refrain  from  hostilities  until  the  commis-  frankly.     My  resignation  was  tendered  in 

sion  of  ''actual  overt  acts"  by  Germany  September,  1916,  with  the  request  that  it 

forced   us    to    the   conviction   that   she  should  not  be  made  public  until  after  the 

meant  to  carry  out  her  base  threat.  re-election  of  President  Wilson,  which  I 

The    overt    acts    came    quickly.     Be-  earnestly  desired  and  expected.     My  rea- 

tween  February  3  and  April  i  eight  Amer-  sons  for  resigning  were  partly  of  a  domes- 

ican  merchant-ships  were  sunk,  and  more  tic  nature.     But  the  main  reason  was  a 

than  forty  American  lives  were  destroyed  personal  wish  to  get  back  to  my  work  as  a 

by  the  Potsdam  pirates.  writer,  "with  full  freedom  to  say  what  I 

The  die  was  cast.     On  April  2,  191 7,  thought  and  felt  about  the  war." 

the  President  advised  Congress  that  the  The  German-American  press  has  tried 

United  States  could  no  longer  delay  the  to  start  a  rumor  that  I  was  recalled  to 

formal  acceptance  of  "the  status  of  bel-  Washington  to  explain  my  action  on  a 

ligerent  which  had  been  thrust  upon  it.'*  certain   point.     That  is  absolutely  and 

On  April  6  Congress  took  the  necessary  entirely   false.     The   government   never 

action.     On  the  same  day  the  President  asked  for  an  explanation  of  anything  in 

proclaimed  that  "a  state  of  war  exists  my  conduct  while  in  office,  or  afterward, 

between  the  United  States  and  the  Im-  On  the  contrary,  the  President  has  been 

perial  German  Government."  kind  enough  to  express  his  approval  of  my 

Back  of  this  momentous  and  noble  de-  services    in    terms    too    friendly    to    be 

cision,  in  which  the  hearts  of  the  immense  quoted  here. 

majority  of  Americans  are  with  the  Presi-  In  November,  after  President  Wilson 

dent,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  strong  had  been  triumphantly  chosen  for  a  sec- 

and  righteous  reasons.     Some  of  these  I  ond  term,  I  ventured  to  recall  his  atten- 

have  tried  to  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of  tion  to  my  letter  of  September.     He  an- 

this  article.     But  we  must  never  forget  swered  that  he  would ''reluctantly  yield" 

that   the   specific   reason   given   by   the  to  my  wishes,  but  would  appreciate  my 

President,  the  definite  cause  which  forced  remaining  at  The  Hague  until  a  successor 

us  into  the  war,  is  the  German  method  of  could  be  found  for  the  post.     Of  course  I 

submarine  warfare,  which  he  has  repeat-  willingly  agreed  to  this, 

edly  denounced  as  illegal,  immoral,  in-  In  December  the  name  of  this  successor 

human — a  direct  and  brutal  attack  upon  was  cabled  to  me  with  instructions  to  find 

us  and  upon  all  mankind.     These  words  out  whether  he  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
cannot  be  forgotten,  nor  is  it  likely  that 

thf  Prp<;irlpnl-  will   rpfrjirt   fViPm  *  Belgian  Relief  ships  sunk:    S.S.  Camilla,  Trrcier,  Fei- 

ine  rresiaeni  Wni  reiraCI  mem.  stein,  Slorslad,  Lars  Kmse,  Euphrates,  Ilaelen,  SLnd  Tunis  (the 

Thev  set  up  at  least  one  steadfast  mark  last  two  shelled  but  not  sunk).           ,  , ,    .  ,     , 

,v'-i.r^i                        J    n         ^      r  Hospital  ships  sunk:    Britannic  (probably  but  not  cer- 

m  the  midst  01  the  present  flood  of  peace  tainly  torpedoed);    Asturias,  March   24.   1917;    Gloucester 

talk         TViprp    ri\n     hp    rtn    r\Cir]f^j.r    with     p  Castle,  March  30;    Donegal,  April  17;    Lanfranc,  April  17 

LdlK.        1  nere    can     Oe    no    parley    Wlin    a  (^^jth  British  wounded  and  German  wounded  prisoners). 

criminal  who  is  in  full  and  exultant  praC-  .  Among  the  neutral  nations  Nonvay  alone  has  lost  more 

,.              r     ^  •            •                TTi               1          T-1  than  six  hundred  ships  by  mines  and  torpedoes  of  German 

tlCe     or    his    crime.       Unless     the     L-boat  origin.     The  dance  of  death  still  goes  on. 
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Queen  and  the  Government  of  Holland. 
Her  Majesty  said  that  this  gentleman 
would  certainly  be  persona  grata,  and  I 
cabled  to  Washington  to  this  effect. 

Early  in  January  a  message  came  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  saying  that,  as  all 
was  arranged  except  the  final  confirma- 
tion of  the  appointment,  I  might  feel  free 
to  go  at  my  convenience.  Having  cleaned 
up  my  work  and  left  everything  in  order 
for  my  successor  (including  the  lease  of 
my  house),  I  took  ship  from  Flushing  for 
England  on  January  15,  191 7. 

The  voyage  through  the  danger  zone 
was  uneventful.  The  visit  to  England 
was  unforgettable. 

Everywhere  I  saw  the  evidences  that 
Great  Britain  was  at  war,  in  earnest,  and 
resolved  to  ^^ carry  on^^  with  her  Allies  un- 
til the  victory  of  a  real  peace  was  won. 

Women  and  girls  were  at  work  in  the 
railway  stations,  on  the  trams  and  omni- 
busses,  in  the  munition  factories,  in  postal 
and  telegraph  service,  doing  the  tasks  of 
men.  We  shall  have  to  revise  that  phrase 
which  speaks  of  ''the  w^eaker  sex." 

By  night  London  was 

"  Dark,  dark,  dark,  irrecoverably  dark." 

But  it  was  not  still,  nor  terrified  by  the  in- 
stant danger  of  Zeppelin  raids.  Every 
time  a  German  vulture  passed  over  Eng- 
land dropping  bolts  of  indiscriminate 
death,  it  woke  the  heart  of  the  people  to  a 
new  impulse,  not  of  fear  but  of  hot  indig- 
nation. 

By  day  the  great  city  swarmed  with 
eager  life.  Business  was  going  on  at  full 
swing,  though  not  ''as  usual."  Women 
were  driving  trucks,  carrying  packages, 
running  ticket-offices.  Men  in  khaki 
outnumbered  those  in  civilian  dress. 
Wounded  soldiers  hobbled  cheerfully 
along  the  streets.  The  parks  were 
adorned  with  hospitals.  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
spoke  from  a  soap-box  near  the  Mar- 
ble Arch;  not  now  for  woman-suffrage — 
"  that  will  come,"  she  said,  "  but  the  great 
thing  to-day  is  to  carry  on  the  war  to  a 
victory  for  freedom !" 

Every  family  that  I  knew  was  in  grief 
for  a  dear  one  lost  on  the  field  of  glorious 
strife.  But  not  one  was  in  mourning. 
The  great  sacrifice  was  bravely  accepted 
as  a  part  of  the  greater  duty. 

The  friends  with  whom  I  talked  most — 


men  like  Lord  Bryce,  Sir  Sydney  Lee,  Sir 
Herbert  Warren,  Sir  Robertson  Nicoll, 
Sir  William  Osier — were  lovers  of  peace, 
tried  and  well-known.  All  were  of  one 
mind  in  holding  that  Britain's  faith  and 
honor  bound  her  to  accept  the  war  when 
Germany  violated  Belgium,  and  that  it 
must  be  fought  through  until  the  Prussian 
military  autocracy  which  began  it  was 
broken. 

There  were  restricted  rations  in  Eng- 
land; but  no  starvation  and  no  sign  of  it. 
There  wxre  partisan  criticisms  and  plenty 
of  "grousing."  The  Britisher  is  never 
contented  unless  he  can  grumble — espe- 
cially at  his  own  government.  But  there 
was  no  lack  of  a  real  unity  of  purpose,  nor 
of  a  solid,  cheerful,  bull-dog  determina- 
tion to  hang  on  to  the  enemy  until  he 
came  down.  It  is  this  spirit  that  has  en- 
abled a  nation,  which  was  almost  ignorant 
of  what  military  preparedness  meant,  to 
put  between  three  and  four  million  troops 
into  the  field  in  defense  of  justice  and 
liberty. 

At  the  end  of  January  I  went  to  France, 
eager  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  great 
things  that  were  doing  there  and  to 
taste  with  my  own  lips  the  cup  of  danger. 
That  at  least  I  was  bound  to  do  before  I 
could  come  home  and  urge  my  country- 
men to  face  the  duty  and  brave  the  peril 
of  a  part  in  this  war. 

Paris  was  not  so  dark  as  London  but 
more  tragic.  After  Belgium  and  Servia 
the  heaviest  brunt  of  this  dreadful  con- 
flict has  fallen  upon  France.  She  has  suf- 
fered most.  Yet  on  the  faces  of  her  wo- 
men I  saw  no  tears  and  in  the  eyes  of  her 
men  no  fear  nor  regret. 

If  Britain  was  magnificent,  France  was 
miraculous !  Loving  and  desiring  peace 
she  accepted  the  cross  of  war  without  a 
murmur.  Her  women  were  no  less  brave 
than  her  men.  She  wears  the  hero-star 
of  Roland  and  the  saintly  halo  of  Joan  of 
Arc. 

After  meeting  many  men  in  Paris — 
statesmen,  men  of  letters,  generals — and 
after  visiting  the  splendid  American  Am- 
bulance at  Neuilly  and  other  institutions 
in  which  our  boys  and  girls  were  giving 
their  help  to  France  in  the  chivalric  spirit 
of  Lafayette,  I  went  out  toward  the  front. 

The  first  visit  was  under  the  escort  of 
Captain  Frangois  Monod  to  a  chateau  be- 
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yond  Compiegne,  where  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling with  his  family  and  I  with  my  family 
had  passed  the  Christmas  week  of  19 13 
together,  as  joyous  guests  of  the  Ameri- 
can chatelaine  Mrs.  Julia  Park.  She  has 
given  the  spacious,  lovely  house  for  a 
military  hospital.  And  there,  while  the 
German  guns  thundered  a  few  kilometres 
away  from  us  and  a  German  sausage  bal- 
loon floated  in  the  sky,  I  watched  the 
skilful  ministrations  of  French  and  Amer- 
ican doctors  and  nurses  to  the  wounded. 
One  thought  haunted  me — the  memory  of 
Kipling's  only  son,  nineteen  years  old, 
who  was  with  us  in  that  happy  Christmas- 
tide.  The  lad  was  reported  "missing" 
after  one  of  the  battles  between  Loos  and 
Hulluch.  For  six  months  I  sought, 
through  the  German  Legation  at  The 
Hague,  to  find  a  trace  of  the  brave  boy. 
But  never  a  word ! 

The  second  visit  was  to  the  battle-field 
of  the  Marne  under  the  escort  of  Captain 
the  Count  de  Ganay.  We  motored  slowly 
through  the  ruined  towns  and  villages. 
Those  which  had  been  wrecked  by  shell- 
fire  were  like  mouthfuls  of  broken  teeth — 
chimneys  and  fragments  of  walls  still 
standing.  Those  which  had  been  venge- 
fuUy  burned  by  the  retreating  Germans 
were  mere  heaps  of  ashes.  Most  of  our 
time  was  spent  around  the  Marais  de  St. 
Gond,  where  the  French  General  Foch 
held  the  Thermopylae  of  Europe.  Four 
times  he  advanced  across  that  marsh  and 
was  driven  back,  but  not  beaten.  The 
fifth  time  he  advanced  and  stayed,  and 
Paris  was  forever  lost  to  the  Germans. 
Think  of  the  men  who  made  that  last  ad- 
vance and  saved  Europe  from  the  Pots- 
dam gang. 

The  third  visit  was  with  the  same  escort 
to  the  fighting  front  at  Verdun. 

The  long,  bare,  rolling  ridges  between 
Bar-le-Duc  and  the  Meuse;  the  high- 
shouldered  hills  along  the  river  and  around 
the  ruined  little  city;  the  open  fields,  the 
narrow  valleys,  the  wrecked  villages, 
the  shattered  woodlands — all  were  cov- 
ered with  dazzling  snow.  The  sun  was 
bright  in  a  cloudless  sky.  A  bitter,  biting 
wind  poured  fiercely,  steadily  out  of  the 
north,  driving  the  glittering  snow-dust 
before  it.  Every  man  had  put  on  all  the 
clothes  he  possessed,  and  more;  pads  of 
sheepskin  over  back  and  breast;  gunny 


sacks  tied  around  the  shoulders.  The 
troops  of  cavalry,  the  teams  of  mules  and 
horses  dragging  munition-wagons  or  trav- 
elling kitchens  or  long  ''75"  guns,  clat- 
tered along  the  iron  surface  of  the  Via 
Sacra — that  blessed  road  which  made  the 
salvation  of  Verdun  possible  after  the 
only  railway  was  destroyed.  Endless 
trains  of  motor-lorries  lumbered  by.  The 
narrow  trenches  were  coated  with  ice. 
The  hillside  trails  were  slippery  as  glass. 
In  the  deep  dugouts  small  sheet-iron 
stoves  WTre  burning,  giving  out  a  little 
heat  and  a  great  deal  of  choking  smoke. 
The  soldiers  sat  around  them  playing 
cards  or  telling  stories. 

But  there !  What  I  saw  in  that  shell- 
pitted,  snow-covered,  hard-frozen  amphi- 
theatre of  heroism  cannot  be  described  in 
these  brief  paragraphs.  The  serenity, 
cheerfulness,  courtesy,  and  indomitable 
courage  of  the  French  poilns  defending 
their  own  land;  the  scenes  in  the  trenches 
with  the  German  shells  breaking  around 
us  and  the  wounded  men  being  carried 
past  us;  the  luncheon  in  the  citadel  with 
the  commandant  and  officers  in  a  subter- 
ranean room  where  the  motto  on  the  wall, 
above  the  world-renowned  escutcheon  of 
Verdun,  was  ^^On  ne  passe  pas" — "They 
don't  get  by";  the  dinner  with  the  gen- 
eral and  staff  of  the  Verdun  army,  in  a 
little  village  "somewhere  in  France,"  and 
their  last  words  to  me,  "On  les  aural  (^a 
pent  etre  long,  mais  on  les  aura!  " — "  It  may 
take  long,  but  we  shall  get  them!" — all 
these  and  a  thousand  more  things  are 
vivid  in  my  memory  but  cannot  be  told 
now. 

One  scene  sticks  in  my  mind  and  asks 
to  be  recorded. 

The  hospital  was  just  back  of  the  Ver- 
dun lines.  Its  roofs  were  marked  with 
the  Red  Cross.  Twenty-four  hundred 
beds,  all  clean  and  quiet.  Wards  full  of 
German  wounded,  cared  for  as  tenderly  as 
the  French.  "Will  you  see  an  opera- 
tion?" said  the  proud  Httle  commandant 
who  was  showing  me  through  his  domain. 
"Certainly."  A  big,  husky  fellow  was  on 
the  operation-table,  unconscious,  under 
ether.  One  of  the  best  surgeons  in  France 
was  performing  the  operation  of  trepan- 
ning. I  could  see  the  patient's  brain, 
bare  and  beating,  while  the  surgeon  did 
his   skilful   work.     Other   doctors   stood 
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around,  and  three  nurses,  one  an  Amer-  pleaded  for  peace  and  fought  for  peace, 

ican   girl,    ]\Iiss    Cowen,   of   Pittsburgh.  America,    obeying    her    conscience,    has 

''Will  the  man  get  well?"  I  asked  the  joined  them  in  the  conflict, 

surgeon.     ''I    hope    so,"    he    answered.  But  what  do  we  mean  now  by  peace? 

''At  all  events,  we  shall  do  our  best  for  We  mean  more  than  a  mere  cessation  of 

him.     You  know,  he  is  a  German — cest  hostilities.     We  mean  that  the  burglar 

7in  Boche!^''  shall  give  back  all  that  he  has  grabbed. 

On  August  20,  1Q17,  that  very  hospital,  We  mean  that  the  marauder  shall  make 

marked  with  the  Red  Cross,  was  bombed  good  all  the  damage  that  he  has  done, 

by  German  aeroplanes.     One  wing  was  We  mean  that  there  shall  be  an  open 

set  on  fire.     While  the  nurses  and  helpers  league  of  free  democratic  states  to  secure 

were  trying  to  rescue  the  patients,  the  the  rights  of  all  peoples,  great  and  small, 

damned  Potsdam  vultures  flew  back  and  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 

forth  three  times  over  the  place,  raking  it  bloody  calamity  as  the  autocratic,  milita- 

with  machine  guns.     IMore  than  thirty  ristic  Potsdam  gang  precipitated  upon  the 

persons   were   killed,   including   doctors,  world  in  19 14. 

German  wounded,  and  one  woman  nurse.  Restitution,   reparation,   guarantees — 

God  grant  it  was  not  the  American  girl !  those  are  the  three  terms  of  the  real  peace 

Yet  why  would  not  the  killing  of  a  French  for  which  we  have  come  to  fight  beside 

sister  under  the  Red  Cross  be  just  as  France,    Great  Britain,   Itaty,   and,   we 

wicked?  hope,  Russia.     The  German  people  shall 

share  its  blessings  when  they  are  willing 

Here  I    break  off — uncompleted — my  and  able  to  accept  its  conditions.     Till 

narration  of  the  evil  choice  of  war  and  the  then  our  watchword  is^ — Stand  fast,  ye 

crimes  in  the  conduct  of  war  which  have  free! 

made  the  name  of  Germany  abhorred.  S^lvanora 

The  Allies,  from  the  beginning,  have  September  26,  1917. 


BALLAD    OF    THE    RICH    SUITOR 

By  Olive  Tilford   Dargan 

''  O  PROUDLY  shall  my  lady  tread ! 

These  golden  shoes  I'll  give  her, 
My  silver  harp,  my  ruby  red. 

My  castles  by  the  river!" 

But  when  he  met  her  on  the  hills, 
Down  coming  like  a  lily-flame. 

Her  bare  feet  mid  the  daffodils. 
His  golden  shoes  he  hid  for  shame. 

How  could  he  sing  of  castles  drear 
Who  with  the  wild  bee  found  her? 

His  silver  harp  how  could  she  hear 
With  aP.  God's  birds  around  her? 

And  when  he  trembling  touched  her  heart, 
And  knew  how  it  could  start  and  bleed, 

He  threw  his  ruby  far  apart 

To  lie  forgot  with  clod  and  weed. 

Then  sought  with  fasting  eyes  to  share 

The  empire  in  her  own. 
Not  yet  she  spake;  but,  passing  there, 

I  heard  a  beggar  moan. 
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WHEN    OUR    FLAG    CAME    TO    PARIS 

By   Archibald   Douglas   TurnbuU 

Author  of  "  Francois'  Journej- " 
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OTHING  could  have  been 
more  natural  than  that 
Johnny  Campbell,  even 
though  he  felt  himself  an 
American,  should  come  for- 
ward as  a  soldier  of  France. 
His  very  name  bespoke  the  martial  Scot, 
and  it  reached  back  through  grandfathers 
in  the  Civil  War  to  the  very  earliest  hours 
of  the  American  Republic.  His  father 
had  volunteered  in  '98,  only  to  be  one  of 
the  many  who  went  as  far  as  the  Florida 
camps  and  never  returned. 

Johnny  had  been  five  years  old  then, 
and  he  had  but  the  vaguest  memories  of 
a  stalwart  man  who  had  tossed  him  in 
the  air  and  then  surrendered  him  so 
gently  to  his  mother.  His  mother  ?  She 
alone  would  have  been  enough  to  turn 
his  steps  toward  the  nearest  recruiting- 
station;  that  brave  little  mother  who 
always  called  him  "Jacques,"  and  whom 
he  had  known  for  years  as  *'  Tite  Ma- 
man."  Always  they  had  been  the  most 
intimate  of  companions,  these  two,  since 
the  black,  hour  when  she  had  suddenly 
swept  him  to  her  heart,  sobbing  out  up- 
on his  curly  head  her  first  uncontrolled 
agony,  and  thanked  heaven  that  he,  at 
least,  was  spared  to  her,  as  the  living 
proof  of  a  love  that  had  filled  her  life. 
Thenceforth  they  had  been  inseparable. 
A  woman's  perception,  a  woman's  under- 
standing, a  woman's  heart,  had  gone  to 
the  making  of  a  man.  Story  after  story 
she  had  told  him,  as  he  stood  at  her  knee, 
within  the  hollow  of  the  arm  that  had 
been  the  surest  refuge  for  a  hurt  soul, 
the  quickest  cure  for  a  bum.ped  head. 
First  had  come  the  wonderful  child-lore 
of  the  fairies  and  the  animals.  But  as 
he  grew  older,  and  had  to  fold  his  ever- 
increasing  length  of  leg  upon  a  rug  at  her 
feet,  the  stories  had  been  nearly  always 
of  soldiers.  Some  of  these  soldiers  had 
been  Campbells,  others  had  French  names 
and  were  of  "  Tite  Maman's  "  own  race. 
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For  the  dainty,  lovely  little  creature  had 
her  own  traditions,  handed  down  through 
the  years.  Such  tales  as  she  spun  for 
Johnny  of  the  dashing  Chevalier  de  Pies- 
sis,  who  had  led  a  charge  at  Friedland 
and  had  been  publicly  decorated  by  the 
Great  Emperor  himself !  The  fame  of 
this  mighty  forebear  had  rung  through  the 
annals  of  "Tite  Maman's"  family  ever 
since.  She  herself  had  been  a  tiny  baby, 
she  often  told  Johnny,  in  the  dreadful 
days  when  her  beloved  Paris  had  fallen 
into  alien  hands.  She  never  allowed 
Johnny  to  forget  his  French  side.  As  a 
youngster  he  had  been  taught  the  beau- 
tiful language,  and  for  years  his  mother 
had  spoken  no  other  to  him. 

When  Johnny  was  twelve  "Tite  Ma- 
man"  had  brought  him  back  to  Paris. 
It  had  been  a  question  of  a  legacy,  with 
conditions,  from  some  crusty  old  French 
uncle.  "  Tite  Maman  "  had  not  dared  re- 
fuse the  addition  to  an' income  all  too 
slender  for  her  ambitions.  It  all  fitted 
neatly  into  the  picture  of  Johnny's  future 
she  had  been  so  carefully  making.  He 
was  to  follow  directly  in  his  father's  path, 
and  to  be  the  world-famous  architect  that 
surely  nothing  but  his  untimely  end  had 
prevented  Donald  Campbell  from  becom- 
ing. And  what,  then,  more  proper  than 
that  Johnny  should  be  brought  up  in 
Paris;  that  he  should  grow,  and  study, 
and  play  almost  under  the  very  shadow 
of  the  Beaux  Arts,  toward  which  his  earli- 
est, most  faltering  steps  had  been  di- 
rected ? 

To  Johnny  it  had  seemed  right  enough. 
"Tite  Maman"  always  knew  best.  Her 
judgment  always  pulled  a  fellow  out  of 
trouble,  always  showed  him  just  how  he 
must  play  the  game;  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  always  sent  him  back  to  his 
books  or  out  to  his  play  with  the  same 
high  spirit. 

Still  Johnny  remained  an  American 
at  heart.     Perhaps  the  influences  of  the 
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newer,  younger  country  had  taken  deep 
root  within  him.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
poHceman  that  to  early  youth  had  seemed 
at  the  summit  of  man's  greatness.  The 
great  red-haired  roundsman  had  never 
failed  to  stop  for  a  chat  with  Johnny's 
nurse  in  her  smart  Uttle  cap.  And  he  had 
kept  a  good  word  for  Johnny,  even  in  that 
awful  moment  when  a  plate-glass  window 
in  the  big  house  on  the  corner  had  been 
broken  by  a  stray  baseball.  Baseball? 
Perhaps  that  too  had  its  part  in  Johnny's 
nationalism.  He  had  just  acquired  a 
wonderful  first-baseman's  mitt  when  des- 
tiny lifted  him  across  the  ocean  and  set 
him  down  among  strange  faces  and  new 
customs.  Whatever  was  the  real  cause, 
the  existing  fact  was  that  Johnny  talked 
often  of  going  back.  Indeed,  he  had 
^'Tite  Maman's"  promise  that,  once  his 
course  had  been  completed,  once  he  had 
done  his  best  to  win  the  honors  of  his 
father  at  the  famous  school,  they  two 
would  have  a  summer  together  ''in  the 
States."  Every  friend  he  made — and  as 
he  grew  into  youth  they  w^ere  many — 
knew  that  Johnny,  for  all  his  deep  ac- 
quired love  and  admiration  for  France, 
could  never  see  even  the  tiniest  of  Ameri- 
can colors  in  a  shop-window  without  an 
outward  and  visible  thrill  of  pride.  Who- 
ever might  happen  to  be  his  companion 
of  the  moment,  Johnny  would  always 
point  out  those  colors  and  say:  "There's 
the  old  flag — see  her?" 

It  was  Le  Matin  that  lay  each  morning 
upon  the  tiny  table  where  "Tite  Maman" 
always  came  to  take  her  chocolate  with 
Johnny.  But  just  as  regularly  he  re- 
ceived the  Paris  edition  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can daily  from  the  hands  of  the  little 
marchande  at  his  corner.  Every  day 
''  Tite  Maman  "  removed  that  same  paper, 
much  crushed,  from  his  coat-pocket,  and 
laid  it,  carefully  smoothed,  upon  a  file  of 
its  fellows. 

Johnny  was  on  intimate  terms  with  all 
of  his  class  who  came  from  America  to 
complete  their  courses.  Through  them 
he  met  many  of  the  thousands  who  came 
each  year  to  worship  the  glories — or  the 
fashions — of  Paris.  Such  chance  ac- 
quaintances told  him  much  about  the 
land  of  his  birth,  and  every  scrap  of  news 
he  treasured. 

Still,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 


French  half  of  Johnny  was  a  very  strong 
half.  All  that  he  had  absorbed  from 
"Tite  Maman"  in  the  beginning  had 
broadened  and  deepened  as  he  grew  to 
know  the  beautiful  city  that  was  his 
home  and  the  people  who  had  made  it. 

How  vivid  seemed  all  his  mother's  tales 
as  he  gazed  do^\Ti  at  the  simple,  majestic 
tomb  of  history's  first  soldier !  The 
blood  of  the  chevalier  mounted  in  John- 
ny's cheek  at  the  solemn  moment  when 
the  afternoon  sun  sent  its  rays  through 
those  vaulted  windows,  to  touch  the  torn 
banners  of  a  hundred  victories.  And  in 
a  different  way  his  appreciation  and  love 
were  fostered  by  looking  with  the  eyes 
of  growing  understanding  upon  the  archi- 
tectural feast  spread  before  them  through- 
out the  city. 

To  Johnny,  then,  in  the  late  summer  of 
1 914,  it  had  seemed  only  good  that,  like 
almost  all  of  his  classmates,  he  should 
enroll  at  once  beneath  the  tricolor.  His 
debt  to  France  was  large,  and  for  her  sake 
he  must  give  himself  to  beat  off  the  in- 
vader already  almost  within  reach  of  the 
city,  already  dreaded  and  cursed  by 
driven  thousands. 

As  for  the  mother  ?  It  could  not  have 
been  in  her  to  hold  him  back.  By  every 
pang  her  boy  had  cost  her,  by  every  sacri- 
fice, great  and  small,  that  she  had  made, 
by  every  triumph  in  his  least  success,  was 
measured  her  love  for  the  son  of  his 
father.  But  she  was  French,  and  through 
France  the  cry  for  help  had  rung. 
Quietly,  simply,  and,  for  that,  all  the 
more  gloriously,  she  took  up  the  part  that 
is  woman's — to  give  all,  and  to  ask  noth- 
ing— to  stay  behind,  waiting  in  patient 
agony  for  news  of  loved  ones. 

When  he  stood  before  her,  a  uniformed, 
caparisoned  soldier,  a  poilu  among  the 
rest,  her  heart  fairly  choked  her  with  a 
mixture  of  the  deepest  suffering  and  the 
highest  pride.  Her  Jacques,  going  as  his 
father  before  him  had  gone;  going  in  the 
very  look  of  her  own  lost  Donald,  at  the 
first  call  of  the  nation.  Her  memory 
leaped  back  to  a  little  boy  standing  be- 
side her  chair,  reading  over  her  shoulder. 
Again  she  felt  his  head,  buried  in  her 
lap,  as  he  confided  to  her  a  childish  sor- 
row. And  now  he  could  lift  her  frail 
body  in  his  arms  and  set  her  down  in 
mischievous   will   upon   the   tall   dresser 
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between  the  windows.  Yes,  he  was  a 
man  grown,  and  he  stood  ready  to  do  his 
man's  duty.  Days  later,  when  she  saw  his 
train  puUing  out  from  the  station,  bound 
for  that  all  too  indefinite  ''front,"  she 
stifled  the  misery  within  her  and  managed 
a  plucky  wave  of  a  tiny  crumpled  hand- 
kerchief. Then  she  turned  back  to  the 
city  and  took  up  her  registration  already 
made  at  a  base-hospital  unit. 

It  was  there  that  Johnny  used  to  find 
her,  in  the  blessed  intervals  of  the  long, 
long  months,  when  he  came  "en  permis- 
sion" to  Paris.  Simple  little  reunion 
parties  they  had,  while  he  poured  out 
anecdotes  of  the  fighting,  of  friends 
quickly  made  and  as  quickly  lost,  of 
private  and  public  heroisms.  And  at 
last  had  come  the  day,  even  greater  for 
her  than  for  him,  when  he  told  her  how 
his  own  company  had  been  read  out  in 
the  Order  of  the  Day  and  showed  her  the 
long-coveted  Croix-de-Guerre  that  had 
been  placed  upon  his  breast  by  a  high- 
ranking  general.  "  Too  much  honor,"  said 
Johnny;  "it  was  an  affair  of  nothing." 
In  point  of  fact  it  had  been  the  holding 
of  a  machine  gun,  on  a  hillock  of  par- 
ticular importance,  after  all  of  the  crew 
but  Johnny  had  been  killed,  and  until  the 
tide  of  battle  swept  the  French  lines  back 
to  him. 

In  the  glow  of  that  moment  Johnny 
was  all  French;  as  much  so  as  "Tite 
Maman"  herself.  He  was  thinking  only 
of  themselves,  of  his  company,  his  army, 
and  the  final  victory  that  was  so  sure  to 
come. 

But  there  were  other  moments  when 
Johnny  was  not  so  utterly  satisfied  with 
the  situation.  These  came  as  the  months 
dragged  by,  as  the  service  chevrons  on 
his  left  arm  grew  in  number,  and  as  the 
stripes  of  a  lieutenant  were  given  him. 
Victory  seemed  so  slow  in  coming.  So 
many,  many  lives  had  already  been  sacri- 
ficed. Would  there  be  no  end  to  it? 
The  reports  from  the  English  grew  dis- 
quieting. Not  reports  of  any  breach  of 
faith,  not  of  any  inclination  to  abandon 
the  struggle — never  those.  But  even  to 
the  front  crept  the  rumors  of  England's 
difficulties;  of  the  ever-increasing  menace 
of  unrestricted  U-boats;  of  ship  upon  ship 
that  failed  to  deliver  in  an  English  port 
her  cargo  of  foodstuffs  or  munitions.     If 


England  were  really  in  danger  of  starv- 
ing, where  then  should  France  turn  ?  To 
Johnny  there  seemed  but  one  answer: 
America  must  help.  The  huge,  fabu- 
lously wealthy  country  must  step  in  be- 
side the  France  that  would  not  crumble, 
but  might  wear  away.  Many  times  the 
thought  had  come  to  him;  always  he 
reached  the  same  point.  France  had  no 
other  refuge.  Nor  was  it  France  alone, 
but  democracy  against  autocracy,  right 
against  might.  Only  the  lives  and  the 
gold  of  the  young  western  nation  could 
save  the  world.  Often  he  had  talked  it 
all  over  with  his  fellow  soldiers.  Men  of 
his  own  regiment,  knowing  his  birth, 
asked  him  point-blank:  "WTien  will  the 
United  States  you  speak  of  come  out  to 
help?"  He  found  it  hard  to  answer 
that  question  convincingly,  though  his 
own  faith  never  faltered. 

"  She  is  coming,"  he  would  say;  "  surely 
she  is  coming.  But  you  must  under- 
stand that  she  has  many  millions  to  whom 
this  war  is  but  a  story;  something  vague 
and  shadowy,  which  touches  them  not  at 
all.  The  people  over  there,  they  do  not 
realize  yet  upon  what  foundation  their 
own  greatness  is  founded.  When  they 
do — ah — then  you  will  see  them  come — 
with  food  and  guns  and  men.  Just 
wait." 

"But  yes — you  say  wait,  always  wait, 
and  we  have  been  waiting  more  than  two 
years  already.  Soon  there  will  be  none 
of  us  left  to  wait." 

Thus  they  assailed  him  sometimes, 
though  often  they  kept  silent  out  of  re- 
spect to  him  as  a  comrade  in  arms.  But 
through  it  all  Johnny  stuck  to  his  posi- 
tion. "Only  wait,"  he  said,  even  when 
he  saw  Americans  in  Paris,  agents  for  this 
one  and  for  that  one;  even  when  he  knew 
that  vast  sums  were  being  made  out  of 
the  struggle  b;/  the  very  people  upon 
whose  aid  he  was  counting  so  steadfastly. 

He  woula  point  to  the  long  roster  of 
Americans,  living  and  dead,  who  had 
won  fame  for  themselves,  and  victories 
for  France,  on  the  fields  and  in  the  air; 
or  to  those  quieter,  but  not  less  well- 
earned  victories  of  nerve  and  coolness 
beneath  a  tent-flap  or  between  long  rows 
of  white  iron  cots. 

"Look  up — there — those  three  specks 
are  part  of  I'Escadrille  Lafayette.     And 
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yonder — why,  man,  the  very  ambulance 
that  took  our  comrades  last  night  was 
built  by  America,  given  by  America, 
manned  by  a  whole  crew  of  Americans. 
I  tell  you,"  he  would  cry  eagerly — 
''America  is  just  groping — just  feeling 
her  way.     When  she  finds  it,  at  last " 

As  each  rumor  reached  him  of  a  crisis 
between  the  enemy  and  America  Johnny 
would  conclude  that  this  was  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  that  nothing  could  longer 
delay  the  vast  mass  of  Americans  from 
moving.  And  each  time  when  the  crisis 
seemed  to  come  to  nothing  he  grimly  put 
that  conclusion  away  again  into  a  corner 
of  his  mind,  that  it  might  be  at  hand  for 
the  ultimate  "I  told  you  so,"  in  which 
his  confidence  never  wavered.  He  told 
himself,  philosophically:  "Well,  they 
just  don't  understand  what  is  going  on; 
they  don't  see  the  war;  they  can't  realize 
unless  they  do  see  it.  And  they  think 
that  by  giving  money  to  Belgians  or 
Servians  who  happen  to  be  homeless  they 
are  doing  all  that  we  can  ask.  Things 
can't  possibly  go  much  farther  without 
a  crash.  They  are  bound  to  wake  up 
suddenly;  to  know  that  this  is  every- 
body's war,  everybody  who  is  anybody." 

It  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task  al- 
ways to  be  so  certain  to  others,  so  phil- 
osophical to  himself.  For  sometimes 
even  *'Tite  Maman,"  though  she  was 
doubly  tender  to  any  wounded  American 
who  might  come  under  her  care,  grew  a 
little  bitter. 

"Jacques,  it  cannot  be  your  father's 
country,  much  less  yours.  Why,  in  the 
Spanish  War,  unpopular  though  it  was, 
the  spirit  was  present.  And  what  they 
called  over  there  La  Grande  Armee — old 
men — veterans — gave  their  sons  only 
because  they  were  not  allowed  to  go 
themselves.  No — of  a  certainty — it  is 
not  my  Donald's  country  ^ny  more.  It 
is  evident  they  care  not  at  all." 

Evidence  of  America's  indifference? 
There  was  so  much  of  it  that  even  Johnny 
was  well-nigh  convinced.  But  not  quite. 
Ever  and  again  he  repeated  his  articles 
of  faith:  "Only  wait  until  it  is  clear  to 
them,  until  enough  Americans  have  been 
here  and  se^n  for  themselves.  How 
many  of  them  know  that  here  the  men 
of  forty-eight  years  have  been  called, 
that  those  boys  drilling  in  the  square  are 


the  class  of  'i8  ?  I  tell  you  that  America 
is  a  man's  country !  All  she  needs  is  to 
have  it  all  shown  to  her.  You  do  not 
know,  you  others,  that  countless  thou- 
sands in  America  have  never  even  seen 
the  sea,  and  know  the  coast  only  as  a 
dim  place  where  one  goes  when  one  has 
grown  rich.  America  wants  peace,  she 
wants  to  develop  her  resources.  -  But 
once  let  her  learn  that  it  is  a  much  higher 
development — her  own — the  human  race's 
development — that  is  threatened.  Then 
she  will  come,  she  must  come.  She  will 
shake  off  her  lethargy,  rub  her  eyes,  and 
come  out  of  the  West  an  avenging  god- 
dess. Have  you  ever  heard  an  American 
band  play  the  'Star-Spangled  Banner'? 
I  have,  four  years  ago,  in  Brest.  And 
'Dixie,'  too.  I  tell  you  we  will  all  be  on 
our  feet,  one  of  these  days,  in  La  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  cheering  American  sol- 
diers. And  then  you  will  see  what  I 
mean." 

Johnny  would  be  as  one  inspired  in  the 
earnestness  of  his  vehemence.  He  almost 
forced  belief  upon  his  hearers,  who  were 
indeed  ready  enough  to  cry,  "Speed  the 
day!"  For  they  were  weary  of  holding 
on.  The  long  list  of  fallen  comrades  op- 
pressed them.  Not  but  what  it  was  a 
glorious  way  to  go,  but  so  many  had 
taken  it,  so  few  were  left.  And  now, 
when  at  last  it  seemed  that  the  arms  of 
victory  were  in  their  hands  they  lacked 
the  strength  to  lift  those  arms.  Men  by 
battalions  had  been  thrown  beneath  the 
chariot-wheels  of  war,  yet  still  the  wheels 
turned.  Men — men — men!  This  was 
the  urgent  need  of  the  hour.  Of  what 
avail  munitions  piled  mountain  high,  or 
guns  in  legion  if  there  were  none  to  use 
them?  Of  what  use  a  gallant  charge,  to 
gain  a  few  hundred  yards  at  frightful 
cost,  when  there  were  no  men  to  hold  the 
hard-won  field? 

Deep  into  the  ground  the  enemy  had 
dug  himself  by  that  third  winter.  Foot 
by  foot  he  must  be  dug  out  again  and 
pushed  back.  France  must  have  men — 
and  that  soon — or  the  best  that  could  be 
hoped  for  was  a  deadlock.  Never  could 
they  begin  the  driving,  irresistible  onrush 
that  should  sweep  out  of  France  and  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  enemy's  own  coun- 
try. It  was  the  thought  of  that  spring 
drive  that  year  after  year  had  carried 
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them  through  months  of  suffering.  Now, 
with  the  train  laid  at  last,  where  were  the 
hands  to  hold  the  torches  ?  And  Johnny 
was  still  bidding  them  be  patient.  Well, 
they  had  been  patient,  but  now  the  third 
year  was  nearly  half  gone,  with  nothing 
come  of  the  waiting. 

Just  at  this  period  there  came  to  the 
anxious  Alhed  armies  the  reports  of  the 
newest,  most  serious  crisis  of  all.  Amer- 
ica had  at  last  been  pushed  into  a  cor- 
ner where  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
remain  a  neutral.  All,  and  more  than 
all,  that  international  courtesy  or  bellig- 
erent rights  could  require  had  been  done. 
Point  after  point  had  been  yielded. 
Pride  forbade  any  further  concession. 
Dignity  demanded  a  definite  final  stand. 
America  took  that  stand.  Across  the 
earth,  over  the  face  of  the  waters,  the 
word  went  forth  that  friendly  relations 
with  Germany  could  no  longer  be  main- 
tained by  the  United  States. 

They  had  the  news  at  the  front,  almost 
immediately,  and  Johnny's  heart  leaped 
within  him.  Already  he  felt  justified. 
With  a  head  held  higher,  a  back  set 
straighter,  he  went  about  his  duties  in 
the  following  days.  For  Johnny  reasoned 
rightly  that  to  break  off  relations  with 
the  Hun  was  to  come  within  one  short 
pace  of  war.  It  remained  only  to  await 
the  taking  of  the  last  step,  and  surely  that 
must  be  a  matter  of  days.  Johnny's 
spirits  communicated  themselves  to  his 
comrades,  infused  his  men.  There  was 
a  new  ring  of  confidence  in  the  defiant 
shouts  hurled  from  Johnny's  trench 
across  the  short  space  that  divided  it 
from  the  sullen,  lowering  enemy.  Signs 
were  painted  and  placed  upon  the  para- 
pet: "Jetzt  kommt  Amerika."  And  in 
Johnny's  little  dugout  there  was  joyful 
acclaim. 

Then  the  universe  paused  in  a  sus- 
pense almost  breathless;  paused  for  the 
"overt  act"  upon  which  a  hundred  mil- 
lion people  had  set  their  fate.  When  it 
came  at  last,  when  America  through  its 
Congress  took  the  third  long  step  in  its 
life  and  ranged  itself  upon  the  side  of 
humanity,  of  civilization,  and  of  peace, 
the  world  sighed  with  relief  and  then 
burst  forth  into  rejoicing.  Through 
wounded,  stricken  France  the  news 
flashed,  a  reprieve  at  last.  Rochambeau, 
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Lafayette !  After  more  than  a  hundred 
years  the  bond  created  by  these  historic 
names  was  to  be  renewed,  the  claim  of 
France  acknowledged  and  paid.  A  whole 
day  was  set  apart  by  the  French  Presi- 
dent, a  day  in  which  suitable  honor  might 
be  paid  to  the  new  ally;  in  which  she 
should  be  given  official  evidence  of  the 
welcome  that  filled  every  private  French 
heart.  For  none  could  doubt  that  Amer- 
ica would  attempt  no  separate  settlement 
of  her  particular  grievance,  that  she  would 
fight  no  individual  war.  All  knew  that 
she  must  throw  herself  into  the  struggle 
upon  the  same  basis  as  the  other  coun- 
tries, that  the  mingled  blood  of  all  the  Old 
World  would  be  spent  through  the  veins 
of  the  New.  America,  roused  at  last  to 
righteous  wrath,  would  be  America  with 
flaming  sword,  America  sending  her  un- 
counted brigades.  Strong,  fresh,  untired 
youth  would  come  to  fill  the  hardly  held 
places  of  men  with  grim,  weary  faces. 
Now  there  would  be  a  little  rest  for  those 
who  had  kept  the  faith  so  long  and  so  well. 
Then  with  renewed  vigor  the  might  of  all 
these  united  peoples  would  save  the  world 
and  wrest  from  the  dreadful  conflict  a 
lasting  peace  to  men  of  good  will. 

Much  of  this  was  in  Johnny's  mind  as 
he  wrote  to  "Tite  Maman."  For  him 
it  was  not  only  a  personal  triumph  but 
the  complete  vindication  of  his  ancestry. 

How  they  would  celebrate  together 
when  next  he  could  get  leave  !  And  this 
he  was  hoping  to  do,  sometime  in  June. 
Perhaps  by  then  the  Americans  would 
actually  have  landed  in  France. 

"Tite  Maman"  regretted  every  word 
she  had  uttered  in  condemnation  of  her 
Donald's  country.  "Thank  heaven,'^ 
she  wrote,  "I  was  wrong,  and  you,  my 
son,  were  right.  They  are  surely  com- 
ing. It  is  said  that  commissions  are 
already  formed  to  visit  the  United  States 
to  show  where  help  is  most  needed.  Gen- 
eral Joffre  himself  is  going.  When  they 
have  seen  and  heard  the  great  marshal 
of  France  they  will  know  all." 

Johnny  Campbell  did  come  to  Paris  in 
June.  But  he  came  not  as  the  gay  young 
warrior,  leaping  out  of  a  compartment  to 
fling  his  arms  about  the  little  waiting 
mother.  No,  he  was  carried  from  a  long, 
gray  train  of  wounded.  Hands  that 
from  too  long  usage  had  learned  a  rough 
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'There  it  is,   'Tite  I^Iaman/ "  he  cried,    "  there  it  is  !     And  it  has  come  to  stay. " — Page  541. 


sort  of  care,  laid  him  within  an  ambu- 
lance, shifted  him  again  to  a  bed  in  ''Tite 
Maman's"  own  base  hospital.  She  had 
pleaded  so  hard  to  have  them  bring  him 
there  that  it  had  been  so  arranged.  Even 
in  the  falling  of  the  long-dreaded  blow  a 
Frenchwoman  must  stick  to  her  duty. 
With  Johnny  anywhere  else  she  could 
have  seen  him  only  in  snatched  seconds. 
Here,  it  could  be  her  own  hands  that 
tended  him,  as  her  love  enveloped  him. 
And  he  had  need  of  all  her  help.     The 
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charmed  life  he  had  borne  so  long  had 
availed  him  nothing  at  the  last  against 
a  brutal  shattering  German  grenade  that 
tore  away  half  an  upper  thigh.  The 
splendid,  vital  creature  that  had  been 
Johnny  was  now  only  another  broken 
thing  thrown  from  between  the  dripping 
jaws  of  the  war-beast. 

But  courage  lived.  The  courage  of 
heart  and  mind  and  soul  rose  alike  in  the 
frail  little  woman  and  her  big  son.  They 
did  not  fail,  as  thousands  upon  thousands 
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of  men  and  women  in  that  terrible  ordeal  little  ahead  that  Johnny  might  rest  in 

have  not  failed.     Pour  la  Patrie.     Men  preparation  and    the   surgeon's   already 

have  borne  every  form  of  scorching  hell  overfull   schedule   be   met.     Upon   July 

for  that  sentiment.     Women  have  held  4,  at  noon  precisely,  he  would  operate, 

aloft    tiny   babes    and    cried    ''Vive    la  Fresh  and  beautiful  beneath  a  sunny  sky 

France  !  "  at  the  passing  of  the  remnant  Paris  awoke  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth, 

of  a  regiment  to  whose  drums  a  husband's,  after  two  days  of  dampness  and   rain, 

a  father's,  feet  once  marched.     Pour  la  She  put  on  gala  dress.     From  her  house- 

Patrie.     Common  struggle,  common  grief  tops  and  her  windows  the  tricolor  waved 

have  levelled  all  barriers,  bound  together  beside    a    different   arrangement  of   the 

all  classes,  brought  forth  from  travail  a  same   colors,   a   younger   country's   flag 

newer  country  founded  upon  a  country's  now  flying  again  for  the  same  principles: 

one  hope — real  universal  service.  the  liberty,  the  equality,  and  the  ever- 

Johnny  had  had  five  days  upon  the  lasting,  undeniable  brotherhood  of  man. 
rack.  Shock  and  the  slight  attention  The  streets  were  early  astir  with  people 
that  is  perforce  all  that  the  individual  lingering  upon  the  curb,  looking  back  over 
wounded  can  get  at  the  front  left  him  their  shoulders,  talking  excitedly  with 
exhausted  in  body.  In  mind  he  was  the  friends.  Here  was  the  gray-haired  mar- 
same  Johnny.  To  his  fundamental  re-  chande  from  the  corner,  a  tiny  chatter- 
fusal  to  leave  ''Tite  Maman,"  his  closest  ing  granddaughter  beside  her.  There 
comrade,  his  dearest  friend,  there  was  were  two  midinettes  asking  questions  of 
added  a  great  longing  to  stay  for  the  a  sergent-de-ville.  A  tall,  dark-haired 
arrival  of  the  first  American  troops,  now  young  man,  whose  coat  with  one  empty 
set  for  early  in  July.  sleeve  and  two  medals  was  that  of  the 

"After  all,"  he  said, ''I  am  just  in  time,  valet-de-chambre    of    a    famous    hotel. 

In  a  week  they  will  be  here.     And  we  walked  beside  an  ancient  man  who  leaned 

shall  see  them,  'Tite  Maman,'  not  just  upon  a  cane.     Gargons  with  scarred  faces 

as  we  had  it  fixed,  but  we'll  see  them  or  limping  feet  forsook  their  scattered 

somehow.     I'll    be   all   right    now    that  customers  at  the  little  tables,  and  with 

you're  in  command."  sadly  soiled  napkins  hanging  forgotten 

That  his  condition  was  of  the  most  over  their  arms  came  forth  to  join  the 

serious  he  as  well  as  others  fully  appre-  increasing  crowds.     With  scarce  an  ex- 

ciated.     Surgeons  looked  grave  and  could  ception  the  older  men  and  women  wore 

hold  out  little  or  no  hope  to  the  mother  deep  black,  contrasting  sharply  with  the 

who  stood  with   them  beside  Johnny's  uniforms  of  one  and  another  of  the  many 

bed  betraying  her  feelings  only  in   the  corps   and   divisions   sprinkled  liberally 

little  fingers  twisting  nervously  together  along  the  sidewalk.     And   through   the 

behind   her.     For   there   seemed    to   be  press  gamins  wove  their  way  crying:  "Ze 

but  one  chance  for  Johnny.     The  most  P'tit  Parisienl^'     ^'Le  Matin  T'     ^'UE- 

dangerous  of  operations  might  save  his  raldf 

life.  It  might  as  readily  be  fatal.  But  Faces  that  had  smiled  only  wanly  these 
there  was  one  pair  of  keen  eyes,  there  many  months  were  strangely,  expectantly 
were  two  slim  hands  whose  skill  had  lighted  to-day.  Clearly  they  were  wait- 
already  accomplished  miracles.  If  they  ing  for  something  exciting.  What?  It 
could  find  time  for  Johnny,  there  was  a  was  the  march  along  that  Paris  street  of 
chance  that  he  might  come  forth  a  well  an  American  battalion !  Monsieur  le 
if  not  a  whole  man.  President  de  la  Republique  had  already 

No  time  was  lost  by  these  two  in  mak-  received  "Ce  General  Pair-chieng's  "  sol- 
ing up  their  minds.  To  face  whatever  diersat  the  Hoteldes  Invalides;  together 
might  come  and  face  it  fighting  had  ever  they  had  paid  tribute  at  the  tomb  of 
been  the  creed  of  both.  The  slender  Lafayette.  And  now,  upon  this,  the  an- 
thread  of  hope  should  be  seized.  It  re-  niversary  of  America's  Declaration  of  In- 
mained,  then,  to  get  the  famous  surgeon,  dependence,  the  battalion  was  to  be  pa- 
*'Tite  Maman"  accomplished  this,  pre-  raded,  that  all  Paris  and  so  all  France 
senting  the  case  in  a  personal  plea  that  might  see  in  these  few  hundred  the  evi- 
was   irresistible.     The   day   was    set,    a  dence  of  America's  good  faith.     Small 
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wonder,  then,  that  Paris  covered  its  heavy 
heart  with  a  bright  smile  to  greet  these 
sons  of  kindred  mothers,  these  sweet- 
hearts and  husbands  of  other  gallant 
women,  these  soldiers  of  America. 

In  the  centre  of  one  section  of  this 
street  stood  a  long,  gray  building.  Once 
the  home  of  a  wealthy  woman,  it  now 
bore  over  its  door  two  red  crosses  and  the 
title  of  a  great  society.  Behind  a  long, 
open  window  stood  a  bed  so  placed  that 
its  pale  occupant,  slightly  raised  upon  an 
extra  pillow,  might  command  a  small 
framed  picture  of  the  street.  To  the 
two  lower  posts  were  bound  little  cotton 
flags,  one  French,  one  American,  both 
fluttering  in  the  soft  morning  breeze. 

Beside  the  bed's  head  stood  a  woman, 
her  figure  in  freshest  linen,  the  hea\y 
coils  of  her  dark  hair  confined  beneath 
the  stiff  folds  of  a  nurse's  cap.  One  hand 
rested  very  lightly  upon  the  shoulder 
of  her  wounded  son.  The  eyes  of  both 
shone  bright,  the  man's  with  the  look  of 
one  who  suddenly  sees  the  realization  of 
a  long-dreamed  happiness,  the  woman's 
with  that  touch  of  pain  that  marks  the 
deeper  glory  of  motherhood. 

The  roar  of  a  gas-engine  entered  the 
street,  drowning  the  murmur  of  voices. 
An  aeroplane  passed  above  the  heads  of 
the  throng,  so  close  to  the  housetops  that 
none  could  understand  how  its  daring 
driver  could  complete  his  marvellous 
loops.  Then  the  beating  of  drums,  the 
swinging  music  of  a  martial  air,  and  the 
shouting  of  a  thousand  throats.     From 


the  sidewalk  women  flung  kisses,  hand- 
kerchiefs, flowers.  Men  in  uniform  and 
out  of  it  assaulted  the  marching  ranks, 
fairly  tore  the  rifles  from  the  hands  of 
these  dun-clad  young  men,  and  embraced 
them  as  comrades,  as  brothers.  There 
should  be  left  no  doubt  in  American  minds 
that  France  was  unfeignedly  glad  to 
welcome  this  vanguard  of  a  host  of 
saviors. 

Through  his  window  Johnny  heard  the 
music  and  the  shouts,  saw  the  high-flung 
caps,  the  broken  ranks.  He  was  breath- 
ing deeply.  Then  his  hand  went  up  in 
salute  as  a  silken,  corded,  high-held  flag 
passed  before  him. 

"There  it  is,  'Tite  Maman,'"  he  cried, 
''there  it  is!  And  it  has  come  to  stay. 
I  knew  it.  I  knew  it.  Think  what  they 
are  feeling  out  there  in  the  trenches,  this 
minute.  WTiat  wouldn't  I  give  to  have 
Duclos  and  De  Briand  here  to  see  it  I 
And — and — ]Maman — it  makes  it  all 
much  easier" — he  took  the  little  hand 
from  his  shoulder  and  carried  it  to  his 
lips — ''if — if  things  don't  turn  out  quite 
right,  at  least  France  will  never  fall  now, 
and  at  least  you  will  be  quite  safe.  But 
it's  going  to  be  all  right" — the  triumphant 
note  came  back  into  his  voice — "of  course 
it's  going  to  be  all  right.  Johnny  Camp- 
bell's going  to  fool  them  yet.  I've  got 
to  meet  all  those  good  men.  And  even 
with  one  game  leg  there's  a  lot  I  can 
teach  them  about  this  business.  Fly, 
'Tite  Maman';  tell  them  I'm  ready. 
Bring  on  your  surgeon !" 
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By  Alice   L.   Banner 

In  that  last  hour  before  he  had  to  go, 

Leaving  me  to  unutterable  woe 

And  a  world  empty  now  of  all  but  pain, 

The  veriest  trifles  burned  into  my  brain. 

A  foolish  tune,  played  somewhere  in  the  street. 

The  cornice,  where  the  pattern  failed  to  meet; 

A  door  slammed,  and  I  watched  the  sunshine  lag, 

Gilding  the  buckles  of  his  service  bag. 

So  the  condemned  heeds  not  the  priest's  last  prayer 

But  marks  the  knot-hole  as  he  mounts  the  stair. 
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OLD    NEWPORT 

By   Margaret  La   Farge 

Illustratioxs  by  Vernon  Howe  Bailey 


THE  east  coast  of  Newport's  shore, 
where  as  children  the  present  gener- 
ation scrambled  down  to  the  beach 
below  in  search  for  mussels,  is  being  slow- 
ly devoured  by  the  sea,  very  much  as  the 
old  landmarks  of  the  town  are  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  tide  of  modern  innovation. 
But,  fortunately,  if  one  can  no  longer  pic- 
ture the  town  as  it  stood  even  some  thirty 
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or  forty  years  ago,  there  do  still  remain 
parts  where  the  old  charm  is  felt,  and  one 
can  forget  for  a  moment  the  painful  meta- 
morphosis of  the  old  seaport  town  into  a 
naval  base.  On  a  summer  afternoon  some 
of  the  old  byways  off  Spring  Street,  the 
long  thoroughfare  running  north  and 
south,  are  as  deserted  and  quiet  as  a  little 
country  town,  and  were  it  not  for  the  toot 
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Newport  from  the  water-front. 

of  the  motor  in  the  adjacent  street  con- 
veying the  excursionists  and  "strangers," 
the  old  name  for  the  summer  residents,  to 
their  respective  destinations,  it  were  easy 
to  imagine  a  Uke  peace  prevailed  over  the 
whole  town.  The  houses,  built  close  to 
the  sidewalks,  or  to  the  street  where  there 
is  no  room  for  a  sidewalk,  with  a  low  flag 
for  a  step,  have  little  architectural  merit 
save  for  their  many  handsome  doorways, 
but  the  south  wind  laden  with  damp- 
ness brings  with  it  a  wondrous  light  pecu- 
liar to  Newport  and  they  assume  a  cer- 
tain dignity  and  interest. 

Following  Barney  Street  until  it  ends 
at  Spring  Street,  one  stands  on  the  very 
land  around  which  the  first  settlers  made 
their  home.  It  was  here,  as  the  name  of 
the  street  recalls,  gushed  forth  a  fine, 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  water.  It  ran 
down  across  what  is  now  the  Parade,  or 
Mall,  then  common  or  open  land,  and  a 
later  generation  adding  a  pump,  which 
served  the  neighborhood  for  many  years 
until  bottled  up  underground.  Another 
large  stream  is  recalled  by  River  Street,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  Mall,  back  of  the 
jail.  It  ran  westward  toward  the  Cove,  as 
that  part  of  the  harbor  was  then  called. 


Newport  abounded  in  ponds  and  streams, 
as  the  flooded  cellars  after  heavy  rains  still 
testify,  but  with  the  cutting  away  of  the 
hea\y  foliage  with  which  the  island  was 
covered,  many  of  these  dried  up  or  were 
filled  in.  The  Parade  was  the  centre  of 
Newport's  civic  life,  and  around  or  near  it 
were  started  the  first  buildings  of  impor- 
tance. The  Court  House,  still  in  use, 
built  by  Richard  ^lunday,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  standing  by  itself  with  nothing  to 
deteriorate  from  its  dignified  charm.  We 
can  easily  imagine  that  the  irregularity  of 
the  street  that  bounds  it  on  one  side  was 
an  old  footpath  to  the  big  spring.  The 
old  City  Hall  faces  it  melancholily  at  the 
head  of  Long  Wharf,  a  thing  of  beauty 
still  but  disfigured  and  overwhelmed  by 
its  surroundings. 

Dimming  in  importance  the  celebration 
of  Fourth  of  July,  it  was  on  "'Lection 
Day,"  now  only  a  memory,  that  the  old 
Parade  came  into  its  own.  The  last  Tues- 
day in  May,  when  the  governor,  after 
being  inaugurated  in  Providence,  was 
obliged  to  recognize  in  person  the  fact 
that  Ne^\'port  w^as  the  other  capital  of 
Rhode  Island,  was  looked  forward  to 
with  pleasant  anticipation  by  young  and 
old.  He  came  down  from  Providence,  ac- 
companied by  the  legislature,  the  latter  of 
no  importance  whatsoever  in  the  eyes  of 
the  young,  and  for  one  little  girl  all  em- 
bodied in  the  person  of  her  great-uncle, 
who  wore  a  black  coat  and  brought  with 
him  an  old  dog  who  got  a  cookie  if  the 
governor  was  a  Republican  (which  was 
usually  the  case),  and  none  if  he  was  a 
Democrat.  The  Newport  artillery  since 
the  Dorr  war,  the  governor's  body-guard, 
met  him  at  the  landing  and  escorted  him 
to  the  Court  House,  playing  first  an  old 
Revolutionary  air,  followed  by  "Hail  to 
the  Chief,"  in  prestissimo  time  as  the  dis- 
tance was  short  to  his  destination.  From 
the  balcony  overlooking  the  Mall  he  was 
proclaimed  governor  to  the  people,  who 
doubtless  were  far  less  interested  than 
those  who  had  heard  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  read  from  the  same  balcony 
in  1774.  The  Mall  had  by  this  time  be- 
come a  scene  of  festive  excitement.  The 
town's  ordinary  population  added  to  by 
the  country  folk  from  "  out  on  the  island  " 
filled  the  square  and  the  surrounding 
streets.     Fakers,  of  course,  were  in  evi- 
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The  Court  House  as  seen  from  Broadway. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  colonial  buiUlini/s  in  America. 


dence  and  booths  installed  at  every  cor-  Why  the  eggs  should  have  been  purple 

ner,  at  which  certain  commodities  pecu-  only  is  a  mystery  yet  unfathomed.    Every 

liar  to '"Lection  Day  "were  sold.    Among  one  who  could  kept  open  house,  and  the 

these  pink  lemonade  and  purple  eggs  re-  special   beverage   egg-nog   and   'Lection 

main  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind,  cake  were  dispensed  with  liberal  hand. 
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The  Sheffield  House,  facing  Washington  Park  or  Parade. 


With  the  passing  away  of  Newport  as  a 
capital  Election  Day  ceased  to  exist. 

Of  the  houses  which  stood  on  either  side 
of  the  Parade  but  few  remain.  The 
Hazard  House,  wantonly  destroyed  only 
a  few  years  ago,  has  given  way  to  shops, 
and  the  Law  ton  House,  long  known  as 
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a  much-frequented  cofTee-house  by  the 
name  of  ''Pitts  Head  Inn,"  has  been 
moved  back  to  Charles  Street.  The 
curved  consoles  of  the  entrance  are  not 
often  seen  in  a  Newport  doorway,  but 
may  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  house. 
The  graceful  dormer-windows,  which  re- 
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Pitts  Head  Inn,  which  originallj'  faced  the  Parade,  as  it  now  appears  in  Charles  Street. 


fleeted  many  a  historic  scene  on  the  Pa- 
rade, must  resent  their  present  mean  sur- 
roundings. Commodore  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry's  house,  to  the  right  of  his  statue 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mall,  with  its  peculiar 
*' rustication,"  rekindles  for  a  second  the 
memory  of  him.  Buying  it  only  a  few 
weeks  before  his  last  cruise,  he  stood  one 
day  admiring  it  with  his  wife  and  a  friend, 
who  later  told  the  story  to  his  grand- 
daughter, and  remarked  that  when  he  re- 
turned he  would  have  the  boards  sanded 
so  as  to  look  like  stone.  This  same  grand- 
daughter was  born  and  passed  much  of 
her  earlier  childhood  in  the  old  house, 
where  Mrs.  Perry  continued  to  live  after 
her  husband's  death.  The  beautiful  gar- 
den, with  its  fruit-trees,  bushes,  and  flow- 
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ers,  has  all  been  built  over.  In  fact,  none 
of  the  old  gardens  remain,  which  on 
Thames  Street  ran  down  to  the  water's 
edge  and  up  toward  Spring  Street,  shut 
in  by  high  board  fences.  The  old  Breeze 
garden  on  Thames  Street  and  Gidley 
Lane  was  the  last  of  its  kind,  and  seems 
like  a  paradise  in  the  memory  of  the 
writer,  who  played  there  as  a  child,  at  a 
time  when  flowers  were  pretty  generally 
confined  to  the  greenhouses  and  formal 
beds  of  the  summer  resident.  The  hedges 
and  hardy  borders  of  present  Newport 
are  all  of  a  much  later  date. 

Though  descendants  of  Jeremy  Clarke, 
one  of  the  first  nine  settlers,  still  live  in 
Newport,  not  one  inherits  any  part  of  the 
large  plot  of  land  that  was  his.     The 
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street  of  the  same  name  was  cut  through 
by  his  son,  and  traditionally  Mary  Street, 
into  which  it  runs,  was  called  after  his 
wife.  There  still  remains  a  little  of  the 
old  quality  about  the  latter  thoroughfare. 
A  house  still  standing,  with  graceful  door- 
way and  low  windows  facing  the  narrow 
street,  evokes  a  memory  of  another  gen- 
eration. As  was  the  custom  of  the  day, 
its  owner  seated  by  the  open  window 


sought  further  diversion  by  stretching 
forth  her  head,  and  so  doing  inadvertently 
knocked  out  the  stick  which  propped  up 
the  window,  to  the  horror  and  amazement 
of  a  small  boy  walking  up  the  street,  who, 
seeing  a  lady's  head  thus  pinioned  be- 
tween sash  and  window,  sought  to  relieve 
her  embarrassment  by  courteously  hand- 
ing her  the  stick. 

On  Clarke  Street  the  low  stone  building 
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Looking!  ir.to  Clarke  Street  from  Touro  Street. 
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Midway  up  Touro  Street,  at  the  corner  of  School  Street,  this  dingy  yellow  house  claims  attention. 


is  the  home  of  that  honorable  society  the  greatest  peril,  the  Spanish  War,  the  corn- 
Newport  Artillery,  which  has  gathered  pany  was  formed  in  1740. 
within  its  doors  many  of  Newport's  most  Scattered  by  the  British  occupation  of 
prominent  sons.  In  quick  response  to  de-  the  Island  after  the  enemy  retired  they 
fend  the  nation  from  what  seemed  its  formed  again  and  did  active  service  in 
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1812  and  again  at  the  time  of  the  Dorr 
RebelHon  in  1842.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  company,  led  by  Captain  Richard 
Randolph,  arrived  at  a  stone  wall.  Not 
finding  directions  in  the  manual  to  meet 
such  an  emergency,  Captain  Randolph 
addressed  his  men:  ''Gentlemen,  this 
company  is  disbanded  and  will  reassemble 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wall."    In  the 


Civil  War  many  of  its  sons  stained  with 
their  blood  the  battle-fields  of  the  South. 
At  the  end  of  the  same  street  the  his- 
toric Vernon  House  calls  up  a  host  of  vivid 
memories.  Shorn  of  its  garden  in  the 
back,  it  stands,  as  far  as  we  know,  un- 
scathed even  to  its  triple  approach  of  step 
and  much  as  it  looked  that  July  when  it 
opened   its   doors   to    De   Rochambeau 
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The  charming  view  of  Trinity  Church  from  the  bottom  of  Frank  Street  hilL 
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General  Prescott's  headquarters  on  Spring  Street. 


and  his  aides.  Clattering  up  the  narrow 
streets  from  the  harbor,  with  httle  then 
to  obstruct  their  view,  did  the  charm 
and  dignity  we  find  in  it  now  appeal  to 
them,  or  was  it  merely  a  comfortable 
headquarters  for  the  winter  ?  Compared 
to  the  spacious  and  solid  buildings  of  their 
own  country  the  Vernon  House  may  have 
seemed  small  and  unstable.  That  Ro- 
chambeau  found  the  quarters  cramped  we 
know,  for  he  built  on  the  premises  a  room 
long  known  as  "The  French  Hall,"  which 
was  used  for  entertaining.  One  lingers 
with  interest  on  the  threshold  of  the 
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north  room,  traditionally  Rochambeau's 
study.  Washington  visited  here,  and 
within  its  panelled  walls  undoubtedly  un- 
folded to  the  great  French  general  his 
hopes  and  plans  for  our  nation's  future. 
Crushed  and  impoverished  as  the  New- 
porters  were  by  the  British  occupation, 
they  roused  themselves  sufficiently  to 
give  a  grand  ball  in  honor  of  Washington. 
A  little  farther  up  the  hill  on  School 
Street,  in  the  building  much  changed  and 
enlarged  since  that  day,  now  Masonic 
Hall,  Washington  opened  the  ball  with 
''Peggy"  Champlin,  Newport's  beauty. 
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Her  brother,  Christopher  Champlin,  looks 
out  at  us  from  St.  Memin's  drawing  of 
him;  an  aristocratic  face,  not  unhke  the 
Duke  of  WelHngton's,  whom  he  was  sup- 
posed to  resemble.  His  association  with 
the  French  officers  at  this  time  was  per- 
haps responsible  for  his  future  education 
being  intrusted  to  the  Jesuits  at  Saint 
Omer.  He-  was  later  congressman  and 
senator  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  first 
gentleman  to  own  a  horse  and  chaise. 
Lower  Church  Street,  only  wide  enough 
for  one  sidewalk,  was  formerly  a  lane,  and 
was  so  called.  It  must  have  serA'ed  as  a 
short  cut  from  Thames  Street  to  Trinity 
Church,  on  the  corner  of  Spring  Street. 
The  church  itself  has  never  lost  the  charm 
of  its  simple  architecture,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  stained-glass  windows,  out  of  keep- 
ing with  its  wainscoting  and  high  panelled 
square  pews,  there  is  little  to  detract  from 
the  harmony  of  the  interior. 

A  full  view  of  the  graceful  spire,  long 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Ne'^'port,  is  now 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  trees,  but  the 
old  landmark  is  a  charming  one  to  meet 
the  eye  as  one  enters  the  harbor.    Long 


after  the  British  crown  at  its  pinnacle 
ceased  to  be  the  nation's  emblem,  it 
t\^ified  for  the  Episcopal  colonist  the 
tyranny  England  continued  to  exert  over 
them  by  refusing  them  an  American 
bishop  to  ordain  ministers.  Several  men 
in  England  made  futile  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain this  power  for  the  colonists,  among 
them  Franklin — tolerant  of  aU  creeds, 
who,  according  to  Trevelyan,  asked  the 
Pope's  nuncio  in  Paris  whether  candidates 
might  be  ordained  as  Protestant  clergy- 
men by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in 
America.  "Not  unless  the  gentlemen  be- 
come Catholics,"  said  the  nuncio.  The 
question  was  finally  settled  by  Doctor 
Samuel  Seabury,  who  went  to  England, 
and,  his  request  being  refused  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  consecrat- 
ed bishop  by  three  non-juring  prelates  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  It  was 
in  Trinity  Church  that  Bishop  Seabury 
preached  his  first  ordination  sermon. 
Chevalier  de  Ternay  sleeps  in  the  church- 
yard, an  alien  in  a  foreign  land,  Newport 
with  reverence  and  gratitude  having  laid 
him  among  their  honored  dead.     Near 
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Looking  from  Broadway  down  Marlborough  Street 
The  houses  on  the  corners  are  «unons  the  oldest  in  Newport. 
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One  of  the  loveliest  parts  of  Old  Newport. 
Some  of  the  finest  trees,  casting  wonderful  shadows,  line  Washington  Street. 


him  lie  few  of  Newport's  early  settlers,  covered  stone  walls  which  surround  many 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  first  of  them  are  old  and  are  peculiar  to  New- 
comers had,  as  a  rule,  their  own  grave-  port.  The  secret  of  building  them  with 
yards,  and  these  are  to  be  found  scattered  the  perfection  and  strength  of  the  first 
all  over  the  island.  The  beautiful  lichen-  ones  is  now  a  lost  art.  Up  to  fifteen 
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years  ago  there  was  said  to  be  only  one 
man  living  who  understood  how  these 
walls  were  constructed  without  mortar 
and  without  cutting  the  stone. 

Those  natives  who  met  the  biting  win- 
ter wind  coming  down  the  hill  during  the 
British  occupation  had  to  pass  the  house 
on  Spring  Street  and  Pelham  Street  where 
General  Prescott  had  his  headquarters. 
With  his  overbearing  manner  he  was  not 
loved  by  the  colonists,  who  would  be  as- 
tonished to  see  a  tablet  now  commemorat- 
ing the  house  where  he  lived.  When  he 
was  taken  a  prisoner  by  Barton's  little 
band  of  men  there  was  a  decided  feeling 
of  relief  and  satisfaction.  Five  or  six 
miles  out  on  the  island  there  is  shown  the 
house  where  he  was  said  to  have  been  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy,  tradition  adds  while 
he  was  sleeping  off  the  effect  of  a  supper 
where  he  had  imbibed  rather  freely.  It 
has  never  been  explained  satisfactorily 
why  he  should  have  been  so  far  from  his 
headquarters.  Not  so  many  years  ago, 
on  the  opposite  corner  of  Pelham  Street,  a 
small  gambrel-roofed  house  was  the  site 
of  the  last  old-time  sweet-shop.  Opening 
the  door,  a  bell  attached  to  it  summoned 
from  the  dingy  recesses  within  the  pro- 
prietress, to  sell  her  two  great  delicacies 
made  fresh  twice  a  day — sassafras  sticks, 
w^hite,  thick,  and  braided,  laid  in  rows 
on  brown  paper,  and  molasses  squares. 
These  last  were  two  cents  a  square,  of  a 
dark,  rich  brown,  besprinkled  with  pea- 
nuts, and  of  an  elasticity  which  especially 
endeared  them  to  the  young.  With  the 
passing  away  of  the  little  shop  passed 
also  the  secret  of  that  molasses  candy. 

Gone,  also,  is  the  old  Bull  House,  the 
only  remaining  home  of  the  first  settlers. 
Until  three  years  ago  it  stood  farther 
north  on  Spring  Street,  on  the  spot  of  the 
original  grant  of  land  deeded  to  the  Bull 
family  when  the  island  was  settled.  After 
withstanding  more  than  two  hundred 
years  of  vicissitudes  it  was  a  tragic  fate 
for  this  landmark  to  be  consumed  by  fire. 
The  little  street  in  front  was  the  lane  lead- 
ing up  to  it,  and  Bull  Street  running  into 
Broad  Street  was  a  part  of  the  large  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  Bulls,  the  only  family 
still  owning  a  portion  of  land  originally 
deeded  to  their  ancestors. 

Broad  Street,  or  Broadway  as  it  is  now 
called,  Marlboro  Street,  and  West  Broad- 
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way,  as  they  come  together  at  the  foot  of 
Bull  Street,  form  a  pleasant  picture  for 
the  eye,  with  the  harmony  of  the  low  sky- 
line of  their  houses  and  high  trees  of  the 
Quaker  meeting-house  in  the  background. 
Crossing  West  Broadway  there  is  noth- 
ing to  recall  the  good-sized  stream  that 
flowed  here  toward  the  Cove,  its  waters 
used  for  a  tannery,  from  which  it  took  its 
former  name.  Tanner  Street.  A  step 
from  here,  on  Marlboro  Street,  stands  one 
relic  of  pre-Revolutionary  days,  the  old 
''  White  Horse  Inn  "  at  the  corner  of  Fare- 
well Street.  This  was  placed  convenient- 
ly near  the  Court  House,  so  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  justice  and  order  in  Newport 
should  not  have  far  to  go  to  refresh  them- 
selves in  Jonathan  Nichol's,  the  propri- 
etor's, noted  coffee-rooms. 

The  uninteresting  land  into  which 
Marlboro  leads  is  made  land,  filling  in  the 
old  Cove,  but  passing  over  it  one  arrives 
at  that  still  charming  bit  of  Newport — 
Washington  Street.  The  harbor  on  one 
side  with  its  waterways,  once  wharfs 
where  ships  from  the  Indies  lay  at  anchor, 
old  trees  on  the  other  side,  houses  still  re- 
taining their  graceful  doorways,  here  and 
there  old,  uneven  stone  flags,  all  tend  to 
evoke  a  picture  of  the  past  filled  with  a 
subtle  charm.  It  is  not  difficult  to  people 
the  street  with  French  officers,  many  of 
whom  were  quartered  here.  Chevalier  de 
Ternay  among  them.  He  died  suddenly 
in  the  W^anton  House,  on  the  waterside, 
better  known  to  a  later  generation  as  the 
Hunter  House.  It  is  in  the  latter  there 
still  exists  a  secret  staircase  leading  from 
the  fourth  floor  to  the  cellar,  used,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  to  bring  in  slaves  secretly 
from  the  ships  in  the  harbor  so  as  to  ex- 
change them  for  rum.  The  fact  that  a 
number  of  early  Rhode  Island  fortunes 
were  built  upon  this  questionable  traffic 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  legend.  It  was 
from  his  own  house  above,  now  occupied 
by  his  descendants,  that  William  Robin- 
son, a  violent  Tory,  wrote  to  Mrs.  Hoare, 
then  in  London,  a  tribute  to  those  whom 
he  describes  as  ''the  good  old  stock  of 
Rhode  Island  gentle  folks,  dignified 
though  untitled  nobility  of  happier  days, 
and  who  contributed  to  give  a  certain 
spirited  and  peaceful  tone  to  the  society 
never  equalled  and  never  excelled  by  any 
other  colony  or  province." 


THE    RUSSIAN    ARMY   AND    THE 

REVOLUTION 

BY  RAYMOND  RECOULY  (CAPTAIN  X) 

Author  of  "Russia  in  Revolution,"   "General  Joffre  and  His  Battles,"  etc. 


Petrograd,  July,  191 7. 
HAVE  just  been  at  the 
Russian  front,  in  the  wild 
mountain  region  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  as  I  look 
back  on  my  journey  it 
seems  like  a  fantastic 
dream.  In  order  to  cross  this  enormous 
country  I  had  first  to  spend  almost  a  week 
in  the  railway;  when  I  left  Petrograd  it 
was  still  winter,  with  snow  in  the  streets; 
by  the  time  I  reached  Moscow  the  next 
day  I  had  run  into  the  beginning  of  spring, 
and  three  days  later,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  it  was  already  early  summer. 
From  Tiflis,  the  headquarters  on  the 
Caucasian  front,  where  General  loude- 
nitch  has  replaced  the  Grand  Duke  Nich- 
olas, there  were  still  twenty  hours  by 
train  to  Sarykamich,  the  old  frontier  of 
Turkey,  and  from  there  to  Erzeroum  an- 
other long  day  by  motor,  from  dawn  until 
darkness,  over  such  rough  tracks — they 
could  not  be  called  roads — that  I  was 
thrown  about  until  I  felt  as  if  my  ribs 
must  surely  be  broken. 

The  ancient  Turkish  citadel  of  Erze- 
rpum  is  the  seat  of  the  headquarters  of 
the  army  of  Asia  Minor,  now  commanded, 
since  General  loudenitch  went  to  Tiflis, 
by  General  Prjevalsky,  and  from  there  I 
went  on  again  by  motor  for  two  more  days 
through  a  savagely  beautiful  country, 
with  mountains  towering  up  for  more 
than  two  thousand  metres,  higher  than 
the  Engadine  range,  and  again  over  roads 
which  literally  and  figuratively  were 
enough  to  take  one's  breath  away. 

At  X.,  a  little  market-town  squeezed 
into  a  deep  valley  between  high  peaks 
and  a  rushing  stream,  we  found  the  head- 
quarters of  a  division,  and  from  there  the 
most  long-suffering  motor  could  go  no 
farther,  so  we  took  to  horses  and  went 
on  upward,  climbing  steep  zigzag  paths 
seemingly  intended  for  the  accommoda- 
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tion  of  goats,  but  which  were  the  only 
means  of  getting  to  the  first  lines.  At 
last,  after  three  or  four  hours  of  this 
climbing,  we  came  to  a  high  alpine  mead- 
ow sheltered  by  the  mountains  and 
warmed  by  the  fierce  sunlight  of  the 
northern  summer;  on  every  side  mountain 
torrents  flung  themselves  down  the  slopes, 
and  back  of  all  rose  the  solemn  crests 
white  with  everlasting  snow. 

I  was  there  for  three  days  as  the  guest 
of  the  colonel  in  command  of  an  infantry 
regiment  whose  battalions  were  scattered 
right  and  left  on  the  hillside.  I  went  so 
far  because  I  wanted  to  get  away  from 
cities  and  headquarters,  in  order  to  be  in 
closer  touch  with  the  men  in  the  ranks, 
and  thus  find  out  what  reaction  the  rev- 
olution had  produced  upon  the  army. 
For  the  last  month  in  Petrograd  I  had 
been  hearing  all  sorts  of  different  opinions, 
each  contradicting  the  other.  Accord- 
ing to  the  pessimists,  all  was  lost.  The 
revolution  had  completely  destroyed  all 
discipline;  the  officers  had  lost  their  pres- 
tige, and  had  no  more  authority  over 
their  men.  Less  despondent  spirits  held, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  revolutionary 
crisis  had  not  diminished  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  troops,  and  that  as  soon  as 
the  first  shock  and  confusion  were  over 
the  army  would  be  even  stronger  and 
more  eft'ective  than  before. 

One  morning  we  started  very  early, 
the  colonel  and  I,  for  a  long  ride  to  an 
outpost  which  was  only  a  hundred  metres 
or  so  from  the  Turkish  trenches.  We 
visited  first  a  battery  of  artillery,  and 
toward  noon  we  were  invited  by  its  offi- 
cers to  breakfast  with  them  in  their  shel- 
ter, a  little  cabin  made  of  rough-hewn 
pine  logs.  There  had  been  no  question 
of  waiting  for  the  wood  to  dry,  so  these 
logs  were  constantly  weeping  large  tears 
of  sap.  Our  meal  was  frugal,  for  the  ab- 
sence of  all  roads  makes  it  very  hard  to 
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feed  the  arm}^  and  we  seemed  to  be  sitting 
in  a  grotto,  for  every  minute  or  two  a 
large  drop  w^ould  fall  with  a  plop  on  a 
head  or  on  the  end  of  a  nose.  The  three 
officers  who  were  our  hosts  were  all  very 
young,  the  eldest  certainly  not  more  than 
five-and- twenty;  they  had  frank  and 
friendly  faces  and  were  straightforward 
both  in  looks  and  words.  This  war  has 
been  a  great  devourer  of  officers  in  every 
country,  and  the  Russian  army  is  appre- 
ciably democratized  in  consequence.  The 
sons  of  tradesmen  and  small  officials  are 
now  often  able  to  get  commissions,  which 
explains  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
the  revolution  spread  throughout  the  ar- 
mies. 

We  w^ere  just  about  to  start  on  again 
when  an  orderly  came  to  tell  a  lieutenant, 
one  of  our  hosts,  that  a  delegation  of  his 
gunners  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 

"We  had  better  stay,"  said  my  colonel; 
"you  will  see  something  typical  and  in- 
teresting." Four  soldiers  then  came  in, 
and  their  spokesman  addressed  our  host. 

"Lieutenant,"  he  said,  "the  men  of  the 
battery  have  elected  us  to  represent  them 
in  the  brigade  committee;  they  have  also 
elected  you,  and  we  have  come  to  ask 
that  you  will  be  our  chairman." 

"I  accept  with  pleasure,"  answered  the 
lieutenant;  "but  I  must  be  the  leader 
and  not  a  mere  dummy.  It  is  better  to 
have  V  that  understood  once  for  all  and 
then  we  shall  not  run  the  risk  of  misunder- 
standings later.  You  must  not  take  it 
into  your  heads  to  ask  for  impossibilities, 
or  meddle  with  what  does  not  concern 
you.  From  the  moment  that  you  elect 
me  it  is  my  right,  and  also  my  duty,  to 
prevent  you  from  making  foolish  mis- 
takes. We  are  summoned  to  the  brigade 
committee  to  discuss  matters  which  touch 
us  closely,  such  as  discipline,  food  sup- 
plies, clothing,  leaves  of  absence,  and  such 
like.  That  is  all,  and  it  is  enough.  Our 
opinion  is  not  asked  as  to  politics  or  ad- 
ministration, and  none  of  us  are  com- 
petent to  speak  on  such  matters.  I  am 
told  that  in  a  neighboring  battery  the 
men  spend  their  time  discussing  the  con- 
ditions of  peace,  annexations,  indemnities, 
and  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  All 
that  is  mere  folly.  What  do  you  know 
about  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine? 
Nothing,  I  dare  say,  and  no  more  do  I, 


so  we  had  better  leave  all  that  to  those 
who  are  better  informed." 

"We  agree  with  you  entirely,"  replied 
the  deputation,  and  off  they  went,  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  way  in  which  these  army  committees 
work.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  they  are  not 
subversive  of  discipline;  they  change  its 
manner  and  processes  appreciably,  but 
it  still  continues  to  exist  under  a  new 
form.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Russian 
army  has  a  new  soul,  but  it  still  remains 
an  army. 

Thirteen  years  ago  I  went  through  the 
]Manchurian  campaign  with  the  Russians, 
and  for  the  past  eight  months  I  have  been 
going  to  and  fro  along  their  fronts,  so  I 
know  the  army  fairly  well  and  am  able 
to  mark  the  differences  betw^een  then  and 
now.  Under  the  old  system  the  men 
owed  absolute  obedience  to  their  officers, 
who  were  addressed,  according  to  their 
grades,  as  "Your  High  Nobility,"  "Your 
Nobihtv,"  or  "Your  Excellencv."  Pri- 
vate  soldiers  were  not  allowed  to  sit  down 
in  a  restaurant  or  theatre  if  officers  were 
present,  nor  might  they  travel  in  the  same 
railway-carriage.  It  would,  however,  be 
making  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
this  strict  discipline  of  the  old  Russian 
army  was  in  the  least  like  the  crushing 
and  automatic  severity  of  Germany. 
The  Russian  temperament  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  Prussian;  where  the  one 
is  hard  and  brutal  the  other  is  good- 
natured  and  easy-going.  During  the  fif- 
teen months  that  I  was  in  JManchuria, 
and  also  since  I  have  been  with  the  army 
this  time,  I  do  not  remember  ever  having 
seen  an  officer  strike  a  soldier  or  treat 
him  roughly.  I  have  heard  stories  of 
bad  treatment,  but  it  was  always  because 
the  officer  had  been  drinking;  and  while 
this  is  not  an  excuse,  it  was  formerly  con- 
sidered as  an  extenuating  circumstance. 
In  any  case,  such  occurrences  were  so 
rare  as  to  be  negligible,  while  there  is 
abundant  and  irrefutable  testimony  that 
in  the  German  army  tyrannical  treatment 
of  men  by  their  officers  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

Until  very  recently  a  Russian  officer 
usually  felt  toward  those  under  his  com- 
mand much  as  a  landlord  does  toward 
farmers  whose  forebears  have  tilled  his 
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land  for  generations;  he  was  always  on 
familiar  terms  with  them,  addressing 
them  as  ''thou"  instead  of  the  more 
formal  "you."  This  is  also  the  case,  by 
the  way,  in  the  most  democratic  of  all 
armies,  the  French — at  the  front,  in  the 
trenches,  or  during  a  battle  an  officer  al- 
most always  uses  "thou"  to  his  men,  and 
instead  of  being  offended  they  like  it, 
looking  upon  ic  as  a  proof  of  comradeship 
between  them  and  their  superiors  in  rank. 

As  I  have  said  before,*  the  conse- 
quences of  the  revolution  which  broke  out 
in  Petrograd  on  the  loth  of  last  March 
were  felt  in  all  the  Russian  armies  very 
quickly,  whether  they  were  in  the  Car- 
pathians, Rumania,  or  the  Caucasus.  It 
has  often  been  noticed  that  when  some 
tremendous  event  stirs  the  soul  of  a  nation 
to  its  depths  news  of  it  flies  with  incredi- 
ble haste,  far  outstripping  all  ordinary 
means  of  communication,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  about  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  was  the  speed  with 
which  it  was  propagated,  even  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  this  vast  empire.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  air  were  charged  with 
magnetic  fluid,  and  that  by  some  strange 
universal  wireless  telegraphy  people 
thousands  of  miles  apart  received  the 
same  impression  at  the  same  time. 

The  armies  of  the  Czar  became  demo- 
cratic within  a  few  days.  There  were  im- 
mediate changes — for  instance,  officers 
no  longer  used  "thou,"  and  were  ad- 
dressed as  "Captain"  or  "Lieutenant" 
instead  of  "Your  Nobility."  This  was 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  but  the  army  it- 
self underwent  a  striking  transformation. 
Committees,  each  a  small  deliberative 
body,  were  formed  everywhere;  the  men 
met,  discussed  the  questions  which  inter- 
ested them  most  nearly,  and  chose  dele- 
gates to  confer  with  their  officers.  I 
heard  many  people  complain  of  this  move- 
ment as  too  radical,  but  it  was  natural 
enough,  as  it  was  the  army,  represented 
by  the  garrison  of  Petrograd,  which,  by 
uniting  with  the  workmen,  had  made  the 
revolution  a  success  within  a  few  hours, 
and  the  army  knew  it.  This  union  found 
immediate  expression  in  the  Soviet,  or 
Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Dele- 
gates of  Petrograd,  which  dominated  the 
situation  from  the  very  first  days,  and 
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the  army  could  not  stand  aloof.  Petro- 
grad had  its  committee  and  its  delegates, 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  the  example 
should  be  felt  and  followed  on  each  of  the 
fronts  as  well  as  in  the  provincial  cities. 

How  do  these  army  committees  work  ? 
That  is  the  important  and  indeed  essen- 
tial point,  for  an  institution  is  rarely  good 
or  bad  in  itself;  everything  depends  upon 
the  way  in  which  it  does  the  task  for 
which  it  was  intended.  It  is  very  hard, 
in  fact  almost  impossible,  to  make  up 
one's  mind  from  a  distance,  which  is  the 
reason,  as  I  have  said,  why  I  went  so  far 
from  the  capital.  Let  us  take  as  an  ex- 
ample the  regiment  whose  guest  I  was; 
it  may  serve  as  a  type  of  what  is  going  on 
throughout  the  revolutionary  army.  The 
regiment  is  made  up  of  four  battalions, 
each  of  them  having  four  companies.  A 
company  assembles  and  elects  five  dele- 
gates, four  soldiers  and  an  officer.  That 
is  the  committee  of  the  company,  which 
then  proceeds  to  form  another,  called  the 
committee  of  the  regiment,  which  is  com- 
posed of  sixteen  soldiers  and  four  officers, 
and  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  colonel. 
The  regiment  is  thus  an  administrative 
as  well  as  a  combatant  whole,  and  its 
leader,  the  colonel,  may  be  called  upon 
at  any  time  to  give  advice  or  the  initia- 
tive. I  asked  my  host  on  what  terms  he 
was  with  his  regimental  committee,  and 
whether  he  did  not  find  it  sometimes 
rather  in  his  way. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  answered;  "so  far  we 
have  got  on  admirably  together — but  you 
shall  see  the  record  of  our  meetings.  You 
will  find  the  men  are  reasonable  in  what 
they  ask,"  and  he  brought  out  the  book 
in  which  their  requests  were  set  down. 
They  all  dealt  with  details  of  regimental 
administration — clothing,  food,  leaves  of 
absence,  etc.  For  instance,  it  was  re- 
quested that  leaves  of  absence  should  be 
given  more  regularly,  that  each  company 
should  have  a  supply  of  books  and  news- 
papers, that  there  should  be,  if  possible, 
a  little  more  fresh  meat  in  the  rations, 
and  so  on.  In  the  margin  of  each  entry 
the  colonel  had  written  in  his  own  hand, 
"Granted,"  for — and  this  is  most  im- 
portant— the  requests  of  the  regimental 
committee  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  colonel,  who  has  the  right  of  veto. 
Once  it  was  asked  that  officers'  orderlies 
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should  be  chosen  from  among  the  weaker 
men,  who  were  not  fit  for  active  service. 
The  colonel  wrote  in  the  margin:  "The 
regulations  say  that  an  officer  has  a  right 
to  an  orderly;  they  do  not  say  that  he 
should  be  weakly.  Refused."  And  his 
summing  up  to  me  was:  "On  the  whole 
it  works  very  well."  The  regimental 
surgeon,  who  was  also  on- the  committee, 
said  the  same — his  words  were:  "The 
soldiers  are  very  easy  to  guide,  but  one 
must  take  the  trouble  to  explain  things 
to  them.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  in  touch  with  them  by  talking  mat- 
ters over."  That  is,  as  he  said,  the  essen- 
tial point.  Wherever  the  officers  have 
known  how  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 
their  men,  discipline  has  been  maintained. 
It  is  a  different  discipline  from  the  old 
system ;  it  is  government  with  the  consent 
of  the  governed;  but  there  is  discipline 
all  the  same.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
w  whether  from  the  fault  of  the  men,  the 
W  officers,  or  from  circumstances,  this 
friendly  contact  is  lost,  the  troops,  left  to 
themselves,  have  gone  astray;  they  have 
refused  to  fight,  deserted,  or  even  frater- 
nized with  the  enemy. 

The  longer  I  live  in  Russia  the  more 
it  seems  to  me  that  its  millions  of  soldiers, 
peasants,  and  workmen  form  an  amor- 
phous and  gelatinous  mass  ready  to 
spread  out  in  any  direction,  but  not  diffi- 
cult to  keep  within  bounds.  They  are 
like  the  rivers  of  the  Russian  plain,  which 
meander  along  but  are  easily  turned  out 
of  their  way  by  the  least  obstacle.  I  had 
a  characteristic  instance  of  this  on  the 
transport  which  brought  me  from  Batoum 
to  Mariopol,  on  the  Sea  of  Azov.  We 
were  six  officers,  of  whom  two  were  sur- 
geons, and  there  were  about  three  thou- 
sand convalescent  soldiers  on  board  who 
were  being  sent  home  because  they  had 
had  typhus  or  scurvy.  The  sea  was 
rough  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kertch  Strait, 
which  prolonged  our  voyage  somewhat, 
and  the  quartermaster,  who  had  not  al- 
lowed for  such  an  accident,  was  obliged 
to  make  a  slight  reduction  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  food  on  the  last  day. 
I  thought  the  reduction  too  insignificant 
to  be  worth  notice.  At  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  their  evening  soup 
was  given  out  to  the  men,  I  happened  to 
be  standing  on  deck  with  two  Russian 


officers  and  a  Sister  of  Charity,  when  I 
heard  a  very  irate  voice  near  us  cry  out: 
"Comrades,  they  are  giving  us  the  same 
soup  that  we  had  this  morning !  It's  a 
shame — are  we  to  allow  them  to  treat 
us  in  this  way?"  Immediately  a  crowd 
formed,  for  the  rapidity  with  which  Rus- 
sians gather  together  is  astonishing;  they 
are  always  ready  to  make  a  circle  in  order 
to  hear  any  one  harangue.  A  lively  dis- 
cussion then  began,  led  by  two  or  three 
malcontents  who  abused  the  quarter- 
master and  declared  that  it  was  abomi- 
nable to  feed  men  so  badly.  The  crowd 
grew  and  grew;  the  cries  became  louder, 
and  one  of '  the  leaders  bawled:  "Let's 
throw  our  bowls  at  the  quartermaster's 
head — that'll  teach  him  a  lesson  I" 
Things  were  looking  squally  when  sud- 
denly one  of  the  surgeons  arrived,  having 
been  fetched  hurriedly  by  a  steward. 
He  was  about  forty  years  old,  thick-set 
and  vigorous,  with  broad  shoulders,  a 
strong  voice,  and  an  air  of  authority. 
He  forced  his  way  into  the  middle  of  the 
group,  brushing  the  men  out  of  the  way 
with  his  hand.  "Have  you  all  gone 
mad?"  he  said  sternly  to  the  ringleaders. 
"You  know  quite  well  that  if  the  sea  had 
not  been  rough  yesterday  we  should  have 
arrived  by  this  time.  Is  it  any  one's 
fault  that  there  was  a  storm  ?  That's  the 
afi^air  of  Providence — bring  me  a  bowl  of 
soup  I "  It  came  and  he  tasted  it.  "  It's 
perfectly  eatable,"  he  declared,  "just  as 
good  as  what  we  officers  have.  Let 
every  one  who  complains  hold  up  his 
hand  and  give  me  his  name.  When  we 
land  we  will  go  together  before  the  Soviet 
at  Mariopol,  and  if  the  complaint  is  found 
to  be  unreasonable,  as  it  certainly  will  be, 
those  who  have  made  it  will  have  their 
leaves  of  absence  docked."  This  decided 
speech  acted  like  magic.  There  was  dead 
silence ;  only  one  man  was  willing  to  give 
his  name,  looking  rather  sheepish  as  he 
did  so,  and  the  crowd  scattered,  each 
member  of  it  going  back  to  finish  his  bowl 
of  soup.  It  was  enough  for  one  man  to 
speak  common  sense  energetically  to 
make  these  unruly  children  peaceable 
again. 

Scenes  like  the  one  which  I  witnessed 
at  the  battery  took  place  on  all  the  differ- 
ent fronts,  and  also  in  the  garrisons  at  the 
rear,  their  consequences  depending  largely 
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on  the  ability  of  the  officers  and  of  the 
quickness  with  which  they  were  able  to 
take  the  lead.  It  was  too  much  to  expect, 
however,  that  all  the  officers,  and  still 
more  all  the  provincial  functionaries, 
thrown  for  the  first  time  on  their  own 
resources,  should  have  been  able  to  take 
the  initiative  at  the  right  moment.  The 
government  at  Petrograd  ought,  of  course, 
to  have  given  them  proper  instructions, 
but  this  it  could  not  do,  for  it  lacked 
authority  to  carry  them  out,  and  instead 
of  dominating  the  situation  was  over- 
powered by  it.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Kerensky,  who  has  great  personal 
influence,  the  government  is  practically 
non-existent,  and  it  is  because  of  its 
failure  to  assert  itself  that  the  mihtary 
and  the  political  situations  are  so  closely 
intermingled. 

What  is  the  ministerial  situation  ?  To 
have  a  clear  idea  one  must  go  back  more 
than  three  months.  •  The  Russian  revo- 
lution, as  I  said  in  my  former  article,  was 
made  by  the  workmen  and  the  garrison 
of  Petrograd,  and  in  the  first  hours  it 
crystallized  itself  around  the  Duma, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  composed  of 
representatives  from  all  the  nation.  It 
was  the  president  of  the  Duma,  Rodzi- 
anko,  who  sent  the  decisive  telegrams  to 
the  Czar  and  communicated  with  the 
different  commanders;  the  Duma  organ- 
ized the  provisional  government.  It  was 
therefore  natural  to  expect  that  the  Duma 
would  play  an  important  part  in  the  gen- 
eral reorganization.  If  it  had  energy 
enough  to  start  a  government,  it  would 
surely  have  enough  to  carry  it  on.  But 
it  did  not.  While  the  government  was 
still  in  its  very  first  stages  the  Duma 
seemed  to  melt  away  and  disappear.  No 
one  ever  even  mentioned  its  name — it 
had  committed  a  sort  of  political  hara- 
kiri.  It  was  like  the  male  bees,  who  die 
as  soon  as  their  task  of  fecundation  is 
accomplished.  This  is  an  important 
point,  on  which  I  dwell  because  it  ex- 
plains all  the  rest.  I  have  often  asked 
influential  leaders  of  the  Duma,  such  as 
Goutchkoff,  the  reason  of  this  strange 
self-effacement.  The  answer  was  usually 
the  same:  its  members,  not  having  been 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  could  not 
properly  constitute  the  first  revolutionary 


assembly.  This  answer  struck  me  as 
doing  more  honor  to  their  high-minded- 
ness  than  to  their  political  sense.  In  the 
midst  of  a  sudden  and  far-reaching  crisis 
it  is  not  the  place  of  leaders  to  quibble 
over  whether  or  not  they  have  full  right 
to  their  power;  while  they  are  searching 
their  consciences  others,  less  scrupulous, 
push  into  their  places.  Leaders  of  a  revo- 
lution are  always  more  or  less  usurpers; 
it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise. The  proof  that  the  Duma,  no 
matter  how  it  was  elected,  stood  for  au- 
thority in  the  eyes  of  the  people  is  that 
the  garrison  of  Petrograd  went  at  once 
to  the  Tauris  palace,  where  the  Duma 
was  sitting,  and  solemnly  professed  alle- 
giance to  it.  The  leaders  of  the  Duma, 
being  somewhat  theoretical  and  Utopian 
in  their  views,  were  surprised  and  carried 
away  by  the  suddenness  and  strength  of 
the  movement;  they  had  not  the  energy 
to  grasp  the  helm  at  the  proper  moment; 
it  slipped  from  them,  and  other  hands 
seized  it  at  once. 

This  political  suicide  had  two  conse- 
quences: 

1.  The  Duma,  by  its  abdication,  left 
the  ground  clear  for  the  Soviet,  which 
thus  became  all-powerful. 

2.  The  government  which  had  been 
started  by  the  Duma  was  therefore  de- 
prived of  its  support  and  obliged  to  make 
terms  with  the  Soviet  and  yield  to  its 
exactions. 

The  Soviet  has  been  for  some  time  the 
real  master  of  the  situation.  How  was 
it  recruited,  and  how  have  its  members 
been  chosen?  It  is  not  easy  to  get  any 
very  definite  answer,  even  from  those 
most  directly  interested.  I  have  often 
tried  to  find  out,  as  I  have  often  tried  to 
be  present  at  one  of  its  meetings,  but  I 
have  always  met  wuth  vague  phrases  and 
a  politely  disguised  refusal.  Delegates 
to  the  Soviet  are  apparently  anxious  to 
surround  their  election  and  deliberations 
with  a  certain  mystery.  In  theory  the 
workmen  in  the  factories  of  Petrograd 
have  one  delegate  for  every  thousand  of 
their  number;  the  soldiers,  one  from 
every  company  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  Who  made  these  rules?  Are 
the  elections  regularly  and  honestly  con- 
ducted?    All  that  is  very  obscure. 

When  a  successful  revolution  is  in  full 
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swing  nobody  bothers  about  the  right  of 
its  leaders  to  be  where  they  are — ener- 
getic and  audacious  men  prove  that  they 
have  a  right  to  rule  by  ruling.  It  is  the 
doctrine  expressed  by  the  proverb  that 
"possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law." 

The  first  election  of  the  Council  of 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates 
brought  together  an  assembly  of  more 
than  twenty-five  hundred  members,  with 
full  legislative  powers.  It  was  hard  to 
get  any  hall  large  enough  to  hold  them, 
and  now  they  rarely  meet  at  all.  But 
that  assembly  elected  a  central  committee 
of  about  eighty  members,  which  in  its 
turn  chose  an  executive  committee,  with 
subcommittees  to  study  particular  sub- 
jects. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by 
the  fact  that  this  all-powerful  council 
does  not  represent  the  whole  of  Russia, 
but  only  Petrograd,  its  capital,  and  in 
this  capital  it  is  far  from  representing  the 
whole  of  the  population,  as  it  only  con- 
sists of  two  classes — workmen  and  sol- 
diers. Leaving  the  aristocracy  out  of 
the  question,  there  is  no  representation 
for  the  merchants,  the  professional  men, 
nor  for  all  the  many  grades  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  unless  they  are  actual 
workmen  or  in  the  army.  All  the  rest 
are  left  without  any  means  of  declaring 
their  will;  it  is  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 
The  mere  mention  of  this  is  enough  to 
show  the  injustice  of  such  a  legislative 
body  and  the  abuses  to  which  it  is  open. 
These  abuses  are  already  so  evident  that 
steps  have  been  taken  to  remedy  them, 
but  so  far  without  much  success.  A  great 
assemblage  of  Soviets  from  all  over  Rus- 
sia was  held  at  Petrograd,  which  widened 
the  geographical  base  of  the  Council,  so 
to  speak,  but  it  still  represented  two 
classes  only.  It  was  natural  that  those 
who  were  left  out  should  have  held  re- 
unions of  their  own,  and  during  the  last 
two  months  there  have  been  several  of 
these;  one  made  up  of  peasants,  another 
of  officers  from  the  front,  etc.,  which 
multiplication  of  congresses,  with  no  co- 
relation,  instead  of  helping  matters  has 
made  the  situation  even  more  compli- 
cated. 

If  one  keeps  these  facts  in  mind  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  difficulties  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment.    From  the  first  days  the  mod- 


erate element  in  the  ministry,  led  by 
Goutchkoff,  Secretary  for  War  and  the 
Navy,  Milioukoff,  the  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  Konovaloff,  one  of  the 
party  leaders  of  the  Duma,  were  mis- 
trusted and  opposed  by  that  body,  es- 
pecially when  it  was  a  question  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  Russia  in  her  relations 
with  her  Allies,  or  of  military  problems, 
such  as  the  maintaining  of  discipline  in 
the  armies. 

In  the  Soviet  itself  the  more  moderate 
members  were  perpetually  bullied  and 
terrorized  by  the  bolcheviki  or  maximal- 
ists, aided  by  Lenine  and  his  acolytes 
when  they  came  back,  by  way  of  Ger- 
many, to  carry  on  their  wretched  prop- 
aganda. These  men  are  all  downright 
and  avowed  anarchists,  and  besides  ad- 
vocating peace  on  any  terms  they  include 
in  their  programme  the  abolition  of  in- 
dividual ownership  and  the  confiscation 
of  all  private  property.  As  the  govern- 
ment did  not  assert  itself  against  the 
Soviet,  this  criminal  propaganda  was 
allowed  to  spread  openly,  with  disastrous 
results. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the 
torrent  of  the  revolution  swept  away  au- 
tocracy it  also  carried  with  it  the  whole 
system  of  police  and  even  of  judicial 
administration.  The  police  and  their 
agents,  who  had  played  an  important 
part  under  the  old  regime,  were  all  sent 
to  the  front,  and  their  places  filled  by 
an  improvised  force  made  up  of  militia 
and  volunteers — in  fact  of  amateurs. 

The  garrison  of  Petrograd  also,  espe- 
cially in  the  beginning,  could  not  be 
safely  counted  upon.  The  barracks  were 
crowded  with  troops  who,  conscious  that 
they  had  made  the  revolution,  were  not 
inclined  to  obey  their  officers.  The  khaki- 
clad  mass,  left  to  its  own  devices,  was 
swayed  now  this  way  and  now  that  by 
all  sorts  of  contradictory  influences;  the 
men  listened  with  open  mouths  and 
cloudy  brains  to  the  demagogues  who 
harangued  them,  each  proclaiming  a 
difi"erent  infallible  doctrine,  and  in  the 
end  were  ready  to  side  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment or  against  it,  according  to  the  last 
speaker  or  their  mood  at  the  moment. 

The  German  agents  found  this  sun- 
shine for  their  haymaking.  When  Lenine 
was  on  his  way  back  from  Geneva  he  was 
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allowed  to  travel  across  Germany,  and 
was  treated  with  great  consideration  in 
the  hope  that  when  he  reached  Petrograd 
he  would  work  for  the  German  cause. 
Whether  he  did  so  intentionally  is  not 
yet  clear,  but  he  could  not  have  served 
Germany  better  than  by  the  active  prop- 
aganda which  was  carried  on  in  the 
different  barracks,  and  even  among  regi- 
ments at  the  front — the  men  were  urged 
to  desert  and  to  disobey  their  leaders, 
and  as  a  direct  result  the  garrison  of 
Cronstadt,  a  few  miles  from  the  capital, 
rose  in  open  revolt  against  the  provisional 
government. 

While  these  efforts  were  being  made 
to  overthrow  all  military  discipline  an- 
other and  still  more  insidious  propaganda 
was  carried  on  among  the  civil  popula- 
tion, who  were  assured  that  it  was  only 
the  selfishness  and  greed  of  England  and 
France  which  stood  in  the  way  of  peace. 
In  public  meetings  fiery  orators  protested 
against  the  French  and  English  "bour- 
geois" who,  in  order  to  add  to  their  ter- 
ritory and  enrich  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense cxf  the  conquered,  were  sending 
working  men  to  slaughter  everywhere. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  famous 
formula  of  "Peace  without  annexation  or 
indemnity"  was  first  heard.  It  at  once 
caught  the  popular  fancy,  so  much  so 
that  at  the  front  in  Asia  Minor,  more  than 
two  thousand  kilometres  from  Petrograd, 
numbers  of  soldiers  asked  me  why  the 
French  and  English  obstinately  opposed 
a  peace  which  seemed  to  the  Russians 
just  and  reasonable.  I  did  not  have 
much  trouble  in  showing  them  how  much 
hypocrisy  and  equivocation  was  com- 
prised in  the  formula  which  so  impressed 
them.  I  told  them  that  Germany,  hav- 
ing plunged  the  world  into  war  at  her 
own  time  and  for  her  own  ends,  after  three 
years'  bloody  struggle  now  found  it  going 
against  her;  she  therefore  had  a  lively 
desire  to  patch  up  an  inconclusive  peace 
which  would  leave  things  as  they  were 
before,  and  for  that  reason  she  was  trying 
to  sow  dissension  between  the  Russians, 
the  French,  and  the  English.  I  also  told 
them  there  was  no  question  of  annexing 
foreign  territory  against  the  wish  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  that  when  France  de- 
manded Alsace-Lorraine  she  was  only 
asking  for  the  return  of  what  had  been 


stolen  from  her.  That  if  any  one  was 
guilty  of  wanting  to  annex  territory  it 
was  Germany,  who  longed  to  extend  her 
empire  at  the  expense  of  France,  of  Rus- 
sia, and  of  Belgium,  and  that  .they  were 
playing  her  game  by  listening  to  empty 
phrases  instead  of  pushing  the  war  to  a 
victorious  conclusion.  When  I  had  ex- 
plained this  to  them  the  men  understood 
and  said  I  was  right — but  the  explanation 
was  very  necessary. 

The  leaders  of  the  revolution  shrank 
instinctively  from  trying  to  govern  by 
means  of  force,  preferring  to  reason  and 
argue  with  their  opponents  rather  than 
risk  coming  to  blows.  Haunted  by  the 
memory  of  the  French  Revolution — for 
every  Russian  reads  the  history  and  mem- 
oirs of  that  time  greedily — they  were 
afraid  that  if  they  once  started  to  repress 
sedition  forcibly  they  would  not  be  able 
to  stop — and  it  must  be  said  that  this 
great  revolution  counts  few  victims  and 
has  shed  little  blood.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  respect  such  scrupulousness,  but 
unfortunately  it  lost  valuable  time.  No 
important  question  was  settled;  it  was 
all  waiting  and  groping.  Toward  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  however,  the  government 
finally  decided  to  put  an  end  to  the  open 
scandal  of  the  insurrection  at  Cronstadt, 
Two  new  Socialist  members  of  the  Min- 
istry went  there  and  presented  a  real 
ultimatum,  demanding  absolute  surren- 
der, in  default  of  which  vigorous  measures 
of  repression  would  be  adopted  at  once. 
The  Cronstadt  insurgents  yielded,  or  at 
least  professed  to  do  so,  but  when  the 
maximalists  and  anarchists  tried  to  over- 
throw the  government  on  the  i8th  of 
July  last,  they  were  helped  by  sailors  and 
marines  from  the  garrison  of  Cronstadt. 

In  May  there  was  an  important  change 
in  the  ministry:  Goutchkoff  resigned,  to 
be  soon  followed  by  Konovaleff.  They 
had  all  represented  moderate  groups  in 
the  Duma  and  were  replaced  by  Social- 
ists taken  from  the  bosom  of  the  Soviet. 
This  infusion  of  new  blood  had  become 
absolutely  necessary,  as  the  government, 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  three  able  mem- 
bers and  without  any  real  backing  from 
the  Duma,  could  not  hold  its  own  with 
the  Soviet  save  by  making  frequent  con- 
cessions. After  the  serious  outbreak  of 
July  1 8  there  was  still  another  change 
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in  the  ministry:  Prince  Lwoii,  Lhe  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by  Kerensky,  who 
thus  became  the  head  of  the  revolution- 
ary party  in  name,  as  he  had  been  for 
several  months  in  fact.  Among  the  men 
who  have  been  forced  into  leadership  by 
the  irresistible  pressure  of  events  since 
the  war  began,  none  is  more  interesting 
or  better  worth  study  than  Kerensky. 
On  the  nth  of  March,  191 7,  as  one  regi- 
ment after  another  went  over  to  the  side 
of  the  revolutionaries,  they  marched  to 
the  Tauris  palace,  where  the  Duma  was 
sitting.  While  Rodzianko,  its  president, 
was  deliberating  with  his  friends  as  to 
how  the  troops  should  be  received,  a 
young  man  ran  out  bareheaded  from  the 
council  chamber  into  the  bitter  cold  to 
meet  the  soldiers,  and  threw  himself  into 
their  arms.  It  was  Kerensky,  a  Socialist 
deputy,  who  by  this  action  pledged  him- 
self as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution. 
When  the  provisional  government  was 
formed  he  was  first  made  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  I  sometimes  went  to  see  him 
early  in  the  morning  at  the  ofi&ce  of  his 
ministry  in  Ekaterinskaia  Street.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  simple  than  his  sur- 
roundings, his  dress,  or  his  manner,  nor 
more  striking  than  his  appearance. 

His  face  lacks  symmetry  and  is  care- 
worn and  anxious;  his  movements  are 
quick  and  nervous,  his  look  full  of  energy 
and  determination;  he  evidentlv  has  a 
temperament  not  to  be  daunted  by  diffi- 
culty or  danger,  and  which  does  not 
shrink  from  sudden  and  bold  decisions. 
But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  his  gifts 
is  his  extraordinary  personal  charm;  it 
is  as  if  a  subtle  fluid,  emanating  from  his 
will,  envelops  those  who  come  into  con- 
tact with  him,  be  they  few  or  many. 
Proportion,  moderation,  and  balance 
have  no  place  in  such  a  nature,  but  it  is 
through  his  defects  as  well  as  his  qualities 
that  Kerensky  has  so  great  a  hold  on  the 
souls  of  his  countrymen. 

Each  time  I  saw  him  he  assured  me 
that  he  has  full  faith  in  the  outcome  of 
the  revolution,  saying: 

''  Tell  your  friends  in  France^  England, 
and  America  not  to  lose  faith  in  us,  what- 
ever happens ;  the  old  regime  has  left  us  a 
crushing  inherita^ice,  hut  we  shall  win 
through. ^^ 


No  task  can  be  too  heavy,  no  respon- 
sibility too  great  for  him;  his  fiery  nature 
carries  him  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
as  his  generosity  makes  him  eager  to  pour 
all  that  is  in  him  in  defense  of  a  just  cause. 
He  has  shown  this  lately  by  his  magnifi- 
cent rush  to  all  the  fronts  to  restore 
order  and  discipline  in  the  armies,  to 
rally  their  broken  ranks,  to  arouse  their 
fighting  spirit,  and  to  make  them  fit  to 
hold  back  and  then  to  attack  the  enemy. 
During  all  this  campaign,  surely  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  arduous  ever  under- 
taken by  mortal,  Kerensky  has  spared 
neither  his  mind  nor  his  body.  He  has 
thrown  himself  into  his  mighty  task  with 
a  mighty  soul.  Thanks  to  him  all  the 
group  of  armies  formerly  commanded  by 
General  Brussiloff  were  rendered  capable 
of  a  vigorous  offensive ;  they  pushed  back 
the  German  troops,  made  a  considerable 
advance,  and  took  almost  forty  thousand 
prisoners. 

While  these  splendid  results  were  being 
attained  at  the  front,  as  ill  luck  would 
have  it,  the  agents  of  Lenine,  a  handful 
of  scoundrels  and  traitors,  succeeded  in 
fomenting  a  serious  insurrection  in  Petro- 
grad  and  in  dragging  part  of  the  garrison 
with  them;  there  was  firing  in  the  streets 
again,  both  of  rifles  and  mitrailleuses. 

Finally  the  party  of  order  and  decency 
got  the  upper  hand.  The  government 
decided  at  last  to  take  strong  measures; 
the  followers  of  Lenine  were  arrested  and 
convicted  of  having  taken  German  pay; 
his  newspaper,  the  Pravda,  a  corrupting 
influence,  was  suspended  and  he  himself 
fled.  Kerensky  had  left  the  army  in  the 
Carpathians  to  hurry  back  to  Petrograd, 
and  while  he  was  there  a  most  unfortunate 
incident  happened  at  that  front.  The 
Austrians  and  Germans,  who  had  been 
surprised  and  driven  back,  brought  up 
strong  reinforcements  and  counter-at- 
tacked energetically.  It  appears  that 
one  of  the  Russian  regiments  ordered  to 
the  first  fine  to  hold  back  the  German 
advance,  failed  to  carry  out  the  order. 
Instead  of  going  forward  the  men  stopped 
to  discuss  and  palaver,  and  in  the  mean- 
time a  breach  was  made  in  the  sector  of 
attack,  obliging  the  regiments  right  and 
left  to  fall  back.  This  weakness  gave  the 
enemy  a  victory  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  not   be   of   any   great   importance. 
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Incidents  like  these  show  the  enormous 
difficulties  which  confront  Kerensky,  and 
as  if  they  are  not  enough,  he  has  also  to 
deal  with  the  grave  questions  of  local 
autonomies;  yesterday  Finland  sought 
independence;  to-day  it  is  the  Ukraine; 
to-morrow  it  may  be  the  Caucasus.  The 
government  wished  to  put  off  considering 
these  demands  until  the  meeting  of  the 
Constitutional  Assembly,  but  Finland 
and  the  Ukraine  would  not  hear  of  it, 
and  have  made  known  their  terms,  which 
are  radical.  They  say  to  themselves,  no 
doubt,  that  the  weakness  of  the  provi- 
sional government  gives  them  a  chance 
to  push  their  claims  which  may  not  come 
again,  and,  although  one  may  regret  their 
selfishness,  under  the  circumstances  they 
cannot  be  ignored.  Not  content  with 
having  gained  autonomy,  part  of  the 
population  of  Finland  now  wishes  to  in- 
sist that  all  Russian  troops  now  on  its 
territory  shall  be  withdrawn.  It  is  most 
important  that  the  government  should 
make  a  formal  and  categorical  refusal. 
The  Finlanders  do  not  seem  to  take  into 
consideration  the  self-evident  fact  that, 
weie  the  Russian  troops  once  out  of  Fin- 
land, it  would  be  child's  play  for  the 
enemy,  who  now  controls  the  Baltic,  to 
occupv  the  most  important  military  posi- 
tions in  a  country  where  German  influ- 
ence is  always  powerful,  and  thus  succeed 
in  flanking  the  Russian  armies  and  the 
capital. 

On  the  whole  the  conditions  in  the 
armies,  although  they  certainly  cannot 
yet  be  called  good,  have  become  better 
in  the  last  two  months.  They  are,  how- 
ever, deeply  affected  by  the  political 
situation,  which  is  very  uncertain,  sub- 
ject to  sudden  changes  and  complications, 
while  that  in  its  turn  is  dominated  by  the 
economic  situation,  which  is  very  bad. 
This  is  the  most  important  and  alarming 
point  of  all,  to  which  I  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  thoughtful  Americans. 

The  United  States,  with  a  promptness 
and  energy  which  do  them  the  greatest 
credit,  have  undertaken  to  save  Russia, 
both  financially  and  industrially,  and  if 
they  succeed  they  will  have  deserved  well 
of  humanity.  It  would  be  a  grave  in- 
justice to  hold  the  present  provisional 
government  responsible  for  the  present 
economic  crisis,  for  it  is  not  to  blame. 


Here  again  the  former  regime  left  a  de- 
plorable inheritance.  Economic  disor- 
ganization, wretched  administration  of 
the  railways,  slackening  or  cessation  of 
the  principal  industries — all  these  were  at 
their  height  last  winter,  weeks  before  the 
revolution  broke  out.  It  seems  certain 
that  some  of  those  who  surrounded  the 
Czarina,  Protopopoff  in  particular,  had 
the  criminal  intention  of  allowing  these 
conditions  to  go  from  bad  to  worse  in 
order  to  have  an  excuse  for  making  a 
separate  peace. 

The  revolution  only  added  another  to 
the  many  causes  of  disintegration  which 
existed  already,  but  it  was  a  serious  one. 
Unfortunately,  all  the  workmen  in  fac- 
tories, all  the  petty  officials  interpreted 
the  new  freedom  as  giving  them  an  im- 
mediate right  to  wages  or  salaries  three, 
four,  and  even  five  times  as  large  as  what 
they  had  been  getting,  and  this  in  ex- 
change for  less  work.  Pillage  is  the  only 
word  which  fitly  describes  the  onslaught 
made  on  the  pay-rolls  of  the  manufac- 
turers, as  well  as  on  the  budget  of  the 
state.  The  immediate  and  natural,  con- 
sequence was  a  great  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Political  economy  is  logical  and 
far-reaching.  If  salaries  are  suddenly 
doubled  or  trebled,  the  manufacturer 
must  increase  his  prices  in  proportion; 
this  increase  is  already  alarming,  and 
there  is  no  relief  in  sight. 

As  prices  rose  the  value  of  the  paper 
currency  went  correspondingly  down. 
In  theory  the  value  of  a  rouble  is  a  little 
more  than  an  American  half-doUar,  but 
now  it  is  worth  scarcely  more  than 
twenty-five  cents,  and  its  purchasing 
power  is  appreciably  less.  It  is  my  im- 
pression that  in  Petrograd,  and  many 
other  places  in  Russia,  a  rouble  will  only 
buy  what  one  could  get  in  France  even 
now  for  half  a  franc,  or  about  ten  Ameri- 
can cents.  Money  having  thus  lost  much 
of  its  value,  the  peasant  farmer,  for  in- 
stance, hesitates  to  exchange  his  produce, 
which  he  knows  is  worth  a  certain  amount, 
for  roubles  with  which  he  cannot  buy 
what  he  needs.  The  rouble  is  under- 
going a  depreciation  comparable  in  some 
degree  to  that  of  the  assignats  in  the 
French  Revolution. 

But  the  gravest  economic  question  of 
all  is  that  of  transportation.     Before  the 
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revolution,  through  the  carelessnsss  and 
indifference  of  the  authorities,  locomotive 
engines  were  allowed  to  fall  out  of  repair, 
so  much  so  that  on  certain  lines,  accord- 
ing to  figures  which  were  given  me,  about 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  locomotives  are 
unfit  for  use.  Americans  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  remedy  this  serious  state  of 
things.  About  the  time  the  eminent 
statesman  Mr.  Root  went  to  Russia 
there  went  also  a  committee  of  some  of 
the  greatest  railway  specialists  in  Amer- 
ica who  will,  no  doubt,  accomplish  even 
more  than  seems  possible,  but  there  is 
an  immense  amount  to  be  done.  It  is 
not  as  if  this  disorganization  had  come 
on  suddenly;  it  is  comparable  to  an 
old  neglected  wound,  which  may  well 
appal,  the  surgeon  who  at  last  takes  it  in 
hand. 

Before  I  close  this  rapid  sketch  of  the 
present  Russian  situation  as  I  have  seen 
it  I  must  acknowledge  that  as  I  have 
tried  to  group  together  and  synthetize 
its  essential  features  the  result  is  a 
gloomy  picture,  with  very  black  shadows. 
But  we  must  not  be  misled  by  what  I 
may  call  the  mirage  of  pessimism.  All 
the  facts  which  one  brings  together  for 
purposes  of  illustration  are  in  reality  scat- 
tered and  far  apart — lost  'in  the  con- 
stantly changing  immensity  of  Russia. 
When  I  read  in  the  morning  newspapers 
of  disorders  in  the  provinces,  of  peasants 
looting  and  burning  country  houses  and 
soldiers  deserting  to  their  homes,  I  am 
instinctively  inclined  to  believe  that  all 
Russia  is  given  over  to  what  Taine,  in 
his  history  of  the  French  Revolution, 
called  "cases  of  spontaneous  anarchy." 
But  that  is  far  from  the  truth.  On  my 
way  back  from  the  Caucasus  I  purposely 
went  over  a  great  part  of  the  country. 


and  talked  ever\'where  to  men  and  women 
in  all  classes  of  society,  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  while  there  are  undoubt- 
edly disturbances  and  acts  of  violence 
here  and  there,  on  the  whole  the  coun- 
try is  relatively  quiet.  It  is  well  not  to 
be  too  much  impressed  by  stories  of  an- 
archy and  misrule  but  to  keep  them  in  a 
just  scale  of  proportion. 

Yet  another  important  factor  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  The  psychology  of  indi- 
viduals or  crowds  in  Russia  is  misleading 
to  the  Western  mind.  Their  impulses, 
their  reasoning,  their  actions  do  not  seem 
to  be  governed  by  any  logic,  or  if  they 
are  it  is  a  logic  widely  different  from  ours. 
Situations  which  in  France  or  England 
would  infallibly  lead  to  certain  conse- 
quences here  lead  to  entirely  different 
ones — or  sometimes  to  none  at  all.  Be- 
cause of  the  sinuosity  of  the  Slavonic 
mind,  which  usually  prefers  a  curved  line 
to  a  straight  one,  things  which  seem  to  us 
absolutely  irreconcilable  get  on  together 
with  tolerable  smoothness. 

Take  one  case  among  many,  that  of 
Cronstadt,  a  fortress  only  a  few  miles 
from  Petrograd  and  for  several  months 
in  open  insurrection  against  the  provi- 
sional government.  In  France  there 
would  have  been  an  instantaneous  col- 
lision between  the  two  forces,  and  the 
stronger  would  have  got  the  better  of 
the  weaker.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  they 
backed  and  filled,  and  argued  and  com- 
promised, until  finally  they  arrived  at 
some  sort  of  conclusion. 

One  of  my  Russian  friends  said  to  me 
the  other  day:  "You  French  are  an  odd 
race.  You  insist  that  two  and  two  must 
make  four  and  are  always  doing  sums  in 
your  heads.  We  Russians  get  along  very 
well  without  any  such  game." 


THE    GHOST 
By  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse 


A  SCORE  of  years  you  had  been  lying 

In  this  spot. 
Yet  I,  to  whom  you  were  the  dearest, 

Had  seen  it  not; 


And  when  to-day,  by  time  emboldened, 
I  looked  upon  the  stone, 

'Twas  not  your  ghost  that  stood  beside  me 
But  my  own. 
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ARDY  told  the  story  of 
"the  wolf"  because  Mrs. 
Roland  in  her  clever,  care- 
fully put  together  voice 
had  settled  once  more  the 
ancient  question  of  right 
and  wrong.  Black  was  black,  you  see, 
and  white  was  white.  The  luckless  couple 
she  had  been  describing  might — but  they 
were  very  fortunate  if  they  got  it — expect 
sympathy  possibly,  but  certainly  not 
condonation.  People  were  free  agents. 
Nowadays  we  were  inclining  much  too 
much  to  overlook  attacks  upon  the  social 
order.  Our  moral  fibre  was  slackening. 
One  made  his  or  her  own  bed,  and — well, 
that  was  all  right,  provided  afterward 
there  was  entire  willingness  to  lie  in  it. 
No  kicking,  you  understand;  nor  any 
expectation  of  intelligent  people  being 
infinitely  forgiving.  And  there  you  are  I 
Exactly !     There  you  are. 

There  had  been  about  this  a  little  fierce- 
ness, a  little  overinsistency.  One  looks 
for  it  when  clever  women  annunciate  the 
simplicity  of  the  moral  code.  They  know 
better.  One  has  always  a  sense  of  an 
attempt  at  self-conviction. 

In  the  shadows  of  the  background  Cal- 
lender  stirred  uneasily.  "Oh,  of  course," 
he  interjected  in  his  thick,  tired  voice; 
*'of  course!  It's  all  true — perfectly; 
what  you've  been  saying;  but — "  He 
trailed  off  into  confusion.  "Damn  these 
double  beds,  anyhow!  There're  too 
many  of  'em." 

Then  Hardy  leaned  forward.  I  had 
known  that  he  would  lean  forward. 
There  are  times  w^hen  Hardy  is  bound  to 
lean  forward.  Under  his  calm,  spare, 
brown  exterior  he  nurses  passions,  and 
perhaps  the  most  fierce  of  them  all  is  a 
hatred  for  the  average  judgment  of  the 
world. 

"It's  a  wonder  to  me,"  he  said,  "how 
well  people  get  on  under  the  circum- 
stances. We're  all  of  us  living  in  a  world 
much  too  big  and  complex  for  the  best  of 
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us.  We're  like  peas  shaken  in  a  giant 
hopper;  and  we  don't  know  why  we're 
shaken."  He  paused  and  lit  a  cigarette. 
Behind  the  orange  flame  of  the  match  you 
had  a  sudden  glimpse  of  lean,  firm-tex- 
tured cheek  and  gray,  narrow  eyes.  Then 
there  was  darkness  again.  For  a  moment 
no  one  spoke,  and  Hardy  asked  abruptly: 
"  Do  any  of  you  happen  to  remember  John 
Murrav  and  Eloise  Foster — Alec  Foster's 
wife?"' 

About  the  question  was  a  curious  whip- 
lash quality,  and  you  realized  immedi- 
ately that  although  you  did  not  know 
John  Murray  and  Eloise  Foster — had 
never  heard  of  them,  in  fact — some  of  the 
others  did;  remembered  them,  that  is, 
poignantly,  for  there  fell  another  silence — 
this  time  a  silence  in  which  you  suddenly 
became  acutely  aware  of  your  surround- 
ings; of  the  white  shirt-fronts  of  the  men, 
forming,  in  the  soft  darkness,  a  circle  of 
etiolation  like  century-plants  in  the  dusk 
of  a  garden;  of  the  firefly  ends  of -ciga- 
rettes and  cigars.  Far  away  to  the  south 
a  hanging  of  gold  across  the  sky  indicated 
the  city;  and  in  the  valley  below  the 
lights  of  a  suburb  twinkled  through  the 
trees.  Pressing  in  upon  the  \dne-covered 
porch  was  the  smell  of  July,  sweet  and 
heavy;  and  the  continuous,  strident  chir- 
ruping of  insects  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
monopolize  all  sound.  It  was  as  if  in- 
stantaneously a  picture  of  John  IVIurray 
and  Eloise  Foster  had  been  flashed  upon 
a  screen — one  was  so  vividly  aware  of 
their  presence  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
those  listening  to  Hardy. 

Callender  broke  the  spell.  He  stirred 
uneasily.  You  heard  his  rattan  chair 
creaking  under  his  heavy  body.  He  made 
a  curious  sound  with  his  lips.  "Good 
Lord,  yes!"  he  murmured. 

"I  saw  them  a  year  ago,"  said  Hardy. 

"You  did!     Where?" 

"In  Wyoming." 

From  his  dark  corner  Roland  spoke 
precisely.    His  words  sounded  like  dollars 
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being  counted.  "  Is  that  that  fellow,  that 
painter,  that  ran  away  with  Alec  Foster's 
wife  about  fifteen  years  ago?"  he  asked. 

Hardy  answered  with  equal  ^^rimness. 
''Yes,"  he  said,  "it  was  that  felbw  ^lur- 
ray — that  painter."  His  lighted  cigarette 
described  a  circle  in  the  darkness,  and  I 
realized  that  he  had  made  the  peculiar 
gesture  with  which,  as  a  rule,  he  precedes 
narration — rare  narration,  for  he  is  not 
much  given  to  story-telling — a  gesture  as 
if  out  of  the  air  he  was  gathering  together 
memory  with  his  fingers. 

''You  remember  John  Murray  in  New 
York,  don't  you,  Helen?"  he  began.  "I 
do  especially,  because,  perhaps  you  recol- 
lect, I  knew  him  intimately;  as  intimately, 
that  is,  as  any  one  knew  him.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  the  one  bright  spot  in  the 
dreary  five  years  of  office  work  that  fol- 
lowed my  graduation  from  college.  You 
see,  I  was  at  the  age  when  I  hungered  for 
color  and  didn't  know  how  to  go  about 
getting  it.  ^lost  young  men  are  that 
way.  Then  I  met  Murray.  It  was  at 
a  reception  given  by  a  distant  cousin  of 
mine.  I  can  see  him  now,  standing  be- 
fore an  open  fireplace,  balancing  a  cup  of 
tea  in  one  hand  and  talking  with  extreme 
dexterity  to  three  women  at  once,  and  I 
am  perfectly  sure  that  each  one  of  them 
thought  he  was  wishing  the  other  two 
were  not  there.  He  had  to  a  supreme 
degree  the  peculiar  gift  of  complimenting 
by  his  manner  even  the  dullest  person  to 
whom  he  talked."  Hardy  interrupted 
himself.  "You  remember  that  trait, 
don't  you?"  he  asked. 

Mrs.  Roland  answered.  "Yes,"  she 
said. 

"  It  was  an  odd  trait,"  continued  Hardy 
thoughtfully,  "when  you  consider  what 
IMurray  really  was;  he  was,  you  see,  in 
reality  the  most  impersonal  man  I  have 
ever  known.  I  put  this  down  at  first  to 
the  aloofness  of  genius,  but  after\vard — 
well,  you  will  understand.  At  all  events, 
he  made  no  such  impression  upon  me  that 
afternoon.  I  realized  only  the  apparent, 
and  to  me  unaccustomed,  interest  he  took 
in  my  personality  and  the  charm  of  the 
man's  face  and  figure:  his  tall,  lithe  fig- 
ure; his  black,  close-cropped,  curly  hair; 
his  black,  amused  eyes.  It  wasn't  until 
much  later  that  I  perceived  the  faun-like 
quality  other  people  complained  of;    the 


curious,  darting  elusiveness.  And,  of 
course,  I  refused  to  believe  it  long  after  I 
knew  it  was  true.  He  was — I  wish  I 
could  make  him  clear  to  you — so  oddly 
not-to-be-pinned-down  to  anything;  so 
oddly  obstinate  about  refusing  to  live  up 
to  expectations;  in  the  end,  so  cold  about 
life.  There  were  dozens  of  little  outward 
signs.  His  fingers  were  always  limp,  I 
remember,  although  he  shook  hands  so 
eagerly.  And  there  was  about  him  the 
queerest  kind  of  a  blurred  quality.  At 
a  distance,  you  understand,  he  seemed 
clean-cut,  extremely  so,  but  as  you  came 
closer  there  grew  a  mistiness,  a  mobile 
lack  of  precision,  that  eventually  made 
you  aware  only  of  the  eyes  I  have  men- 
tioned: amused,  and  quick,  and  black, 
with  little  wine-color  lights  in  them. 
And  yet  in  countless  ways  he  was  so 
sweet  and  kind  and  humorous. 

"  I  remember  that  first  afternoon  an  in- 
cident which  at  the  time  made  little  im- 
pression upon  me,  but  which,  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  knowledge,  was  sinister. 
There  was  a  small  blonde  girl  talking  to 
Murray  when  I  went  back  to  where  he 
was,  and  she  moved  away,  but  not  before 
I  had  noticed  an  unmistakable  look  in  her 
eyes.  As  for  ^Murray,  lie  was  bored.  He 
took  no  great  pains  to  conceal  it." 

Hardy  paused  long  enough  to  throw 
away  his  cigarette.  "Of  course,"  he 
resumed  in  a  dry  voice,  "  I  am  not  con- 
tending that  ever\^  time  a  man  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  the  object  of  an  unre- 
ciprocated passion  it  is  his  duty  to  pro- 
pose marriage.  That  Victorian  ideal,  I 
beheve,  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  But 
there's  a  difference.  I  don't  think  we've 
yet  reached  the  point  where  such  things 
can  be  done  for  amusement,  or  to  gratify 
a  taste  for  amateur  psychology.  And 
Murray,  I  am  afraid,  rather  enjoyed  il- 
luminations. He  was  a  lighter  of  bon- 
fires he  had  no  intention  of  tending.  He 
was  something  like  a  cold,  sweet  wind — 
if  the  figure  is  not  too  exaggerated — 
blowing  tinder  into  flame. 

"All  these  things  were  not  clear  to  me 
at  once,  you  understand;  they  came  to 
me  gradually,  after  I  had  known  Murray 
some  time.  And  with  them  came  another 
sense  of  disturbance,  all  very  confused — a 
haunting  discomfiture.  Briefly,  Murray 
should  have  been  on  his  way  to  being  a 
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great  painter ;  briefly,  he  wasn't.  There 
was  no  use  Winking  the  fact.  Even  my 
ignorant  and  loyal  eyes  told  me  that. 
But  w^hat  was  holding  him  back?  Ad- 
mitting all  he  had  against  him — too  much 
money,  too  much  love  of  gayety,  too  large 
a  flock  of  adoring  women — there  was  still 
no  adequate  reason  that  I  could  find.  It 
wasn't  until  the  end  of  those  five  years 
that  I  laid  my  finger  on  the  scar;  then  it 
w^as  laid  for  me  by  Hewitt — Hewitt,  who 
was  old  and  wise,  and  who,  occasionally, 
painted  a  beautiful  thing.  'The  fault 
lies  in  the  boy's  character,'  he  spluttered. 
'How  the  devil  can  you  paint  a  portrait 
when  you  can't  get  inside,  and  don't 
w^ant  to  get  inside,  your  subject's  mind? 
When  you  don't  know  what  getting  in- 
side a  mind  is?  Sense  of  beauty?  Oh, 
yes,  he's  got  a  marvellous  sense  of  beauty; 
but  you  can't  even  paint  a  great  land- 
scape unless  you  have  a  perception  of 
humanity.  In  the  end,  as  in  everything 
else,  you've  got  to  know  the  taste  of  blood 
and  smell  of  sweat.  I'm  talking  about 
great  stuff,  not  even  fairly  good  stuff;  and, 
mark  my  words,  the  former  is  the  only 
kind  young  Murray  will  ever  be  satisfied 
to  paint.  If  he  doesn't  come  through  he'll 
kill  himself.  I  know  him.  And  how  the 
deuce  can  he  come  through?' 

''That  was  at  luncheon  at  a  club,  and 
I  recollect  how  depressed  I  was.  It  was 
a  snowy  February  day,  and  after  Hewitt 
had  gone  I  went  to  one  of  the  windows 
and  peered  down  into  the  muddy  desola- 
tion of  the  street.  I  knew  that  what  he 
had  said  was  true.  Here,  after  all  my 
twistings  and  turnings,  I  was  face  to  face 
with  a  fact.  None  the  less,  late  that  after- 
noon I  went  up  to  Murray's  studio.  By 
that  time  my  mind  was  a  little  bit  more 
at  peace;  at  all  events,  I  found  myself 
needing  desperately  Murray's  laugh,  his 
quick,  amused  eyes,  the  warm  beauty  of 
his  rooms,  the  reassuring  smell  of  paint. 
It  was  a  coincidence,  wasn't  it,  that  I 
should  have  met  Eloise  Foster  there  that 
very  day? 

"I  shan't  forget  it.  The  room  was 
dark  when  I  came  in,  but  a  lamp  was 
burning  on  a  table  beside  a  screen,  over 
which  had  been  flung  a  gorgeous  vest- 
ment of  cloth  of  gold.  Standing  before 
the  screen  was  Eloise  Foster.  At  first 
she  terrified  me  a  little,  she  was  so  bright 


and  arresting.  I  wasn't  used  to  women. 
A  tall,  slim,  coming-toward-you  sort  of 
person  she  was,  with  boyish  bronze  hair 
parted  at  one  side  and  smiling  lips.  I 
delighted  in  her  laugh  and  her  gestures. 
But  I  must  confess  this  first  impression 
suffered  a  slight  reaction  when  later  on 
we  sat  down  to  tea.  It  was  rather  like 
meeting  the  mystery  of  a  lantern  at  night, 
and  then,  immediately  afterward,  hear- 
ing the  matter-of-fact  voice  behind  it.  At 
that  time  I  am  sure — I  am  very  sure — • 
Eloise  Foster  was  rather  an  ordinary  sort 
of  woman.  Indeed,  I  am'  not  at  all  sure 
she  isn't  a  very  ordinary  sort  of  woman 
to-day.  Perhaps  that's  the  thing  about 
her — she  is  so  ordinary  as  to  be  excep- 
tional. We  don't  grow  ordinary  women 
any  more.  Primitive  impulses  are  care- 
fully restrained.  It  isn't  the  fashion  to 
act  like  bursting  dams;  emotions  are  run 
into  strongly  banked  irrigation  ditches. 
And  Eloise  Foster,  you  see,  did  give  one 
the  impression  of  a  dam — a  well-groomed 
dam.  But  that  first  afternoon  the  con- 
versation was  more  than  normal — it  was 
subnormal,  as  most  'smart'  conversation 
is.  At  that  time  the  Fosters  lived  at  Long 
Slip,  and  the  talk  was  almost  entirely 
about  the  inner  life  of  that  spiritual  com- 
munity. 

"That  was  in  February,  and  during  the 
winter  I  met  Mrs.  Foster  several  times 
at  Murray's,  but  it  was  not  until  a  cer- 
tain night  in  spring  that  I  ever  talked 
to  her  alone.  We  had  had  tea,  and  I 
walked  with  her  through  the  growing 
night  to  the  house  of  a  friend  with  whom 
she  was  staying.  It  was  a  very  fragrant 
night;  we  didn't  say  much  until  we  had 
gone  a  block  or  two,  then  she  turned  to 
me  abruptly. 

"'You're  a  great  friend  of  John  Mur- 
ray's, aren't  you?'  she  asked. 

"I  assured  her  I  was. 

"'Does  he  ever  worry  you?' 

"My  heart  gave  a  little  jump,  but  I 
pretended  not  to  understand  what  she 
meant. 

"  'He  seems  to  me,'  she  said — 'he  seems 
to  me  rather  like  a  man  dying  standing 
up — inch  by  inch.' 

"I  was  astonished.  I  had  never  be- 
fore suspected  this  typical  product  of 
Long  Slip  of  any  seriousness  or  any  capa- 
bility of  feeling.     She  had  seemed  to  me 
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merely  the  most  attractive  addition  to 
Murray's  adulatory  dove-cote.  Her  next 
speech  had  the  curious  logical  disconnect- 
edness of  the  direct  feminine  mind. 

^"I  wish,'  she  said,  a  little  breathless- 
ly, *I  wish  he  would  fall  in  love  with 
some  one — forget  himself.  But  he  can' t. 
That's  his  trouble.  He  ought  to  be  such 
a  great  mar.  If  he  could  only  lay  his 
hands  on  something  1 ' 

"We  came  to  the  house  where  she  was 
staying  and  went  up  the  steps.  As  the 
door  was  opened  she  turned  and  smiled 
at  me — a  very  radiant,  proudly  beautiful 
sort  of  person.  I  wasn't  to  see  her  again 
for  fourteen  years.  Within  two  weeks 
she  and  Murray  ran  away  together." 

In  the  silence  that  followed  Callender 
again  made  the  odd  little  whispering 
sound  with  his  lips. 

"Yes,"  said  Hardy,  out  of  the  darkness, 
"you  remember  her  too,  don't  you?" 

He  lit  another  cigarette.  "Do  any  of 
you  by  any  chance  know  central  south- 
ern Wyoming?"  he  asked.  "Well,  it's 
a  good  deal  of  a  desert — yellow  and  red 
buttes  and  stunted  cactus;  all  of  it  under 
a  sky  of  piercing  blueness.  Every  now 
and  then  there's  a  water-hole,  or  a  valley 
opening  up  unexpectedly  out  of  the  dead 
monotony.  A  year  ago  last  August  I 
dropped  into  one  of  these — one  of  these 
valleys.  It  was  dusk.  I  had  been  five 
days  coming  from  Idaho.  I  w^as  all 
alone — just  a  couple  of  pack-horses.  At 
a  God-forsaken  little  town  fifteen  miles 
back  they  had  told  me  there  was  a  ranch 
ahead  of  me  where  I  could  spend  the 
night.  And  then,  here  it  was.  The  road 
dipped  suddenly  and  twisted  through  a 
sand-bank,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twist  I 
found  myself  looking  down  into  a  bowl 
of  green  fields  through  which  ran  a  shin- 
ing ribbon  of  river.  As  I  looked,  a  yel- 
low light  broke  out  from  a  clump  of 
cottonwoods,  and  then  another,  and  I 
traced  between  the  foliage  the  outline  of 
a  long,  low  ranch-house.  The  smell  of 
dampness  and  the  smell  of  grass  came 
up  to  meet  me.  It  was  like  wine.  My 
mouth  was  dry  with  alkali.  The  country 
through  which  I  had  come  had  been  even 
more  desolate  than  usual,  for  there  had 
been  a  drought;  no  rain  for  a  month. 
The  dust  was  ankle-deep  on  a  horse. 
The  road  followed  down  another  bench. 


At  the  bottom  I  found  a  gate;  then  some 
corrals,  to  one  side  of  which  were  out- 
buildings and  saddle-sheds.  As  I  led 
my  horses  toward  the  latter  a  woman 
came  out  of  a  near-by  cabin — a  woman 
dressed  in  white — and  started  toward  the 
main  ranch-house.  She  did  not  see  me 
at  all,  but,  at  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
turned,  hesitated,  and  came  toward  me. 
She  walked  very  slowly.  One  had  the 
impression  of  a  picture  slowly  emerging 
from  the  black-and-gray  of  a  negative. 
When  she  was  within  a  foot  or  two  of  me 
she  stopped.  She  was  the  quietest,  slow- 
est-moving woman  I  had  seen  in  a  long 
time.  You  notice  gestures,  mental  or 
physical,  with  extraordinary  quickness 
and  accuracy  in  a  lonely  country.  The 
woman  was  Eloise  Foster." 

Hardy  fell  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  again  described  the  curious  circle 
with  the  end  of  his  lighted  cigarette — the 
circle  as  if  he  was  gathering  with  his 
fingers  memory  out  of  the  air.  "  One  gets 
used  to  coincidence  after  a  while,"  he  pro- 
ceeded. "One  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  life  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of 
coincidence.  Astonishment  is  replaced 
by  an  attitude  toward  fate  of  '  I  told  you 
so.'  At  the  back  of  my  brain  I  had  al- 
ways thought  that  somewhere,  some  day, 
I  should  again  see  John  Murray  and  the 
woman  he  had  run  away  with.  I  had 
even  imagined  that  I  might  meet  them 
under  some  such  circumstances  as  I  did. 
There  were  rumors  of  their  being  West. 
But  I  was  not  prepared  for  Eloise  Fos- 
ter's first  words: 

"'Ohl'  she  said.     'So  it's  you!' 

"Wasn't  it  odd?  Nothing  else:  no 
word  of  greeting,  no  laugh.  Nor  did  we 
speak  while  I  was  taking  my  saddles  oflf 
and  turning  my  horses  in  to  pasture.  Af- 
terward I  walked  beside  her  to  the  house. 

"We  came  to  a  grove  of  trees,  and  a 
courtyard  and  a  well;  beyond,  silhou- 
etted against  a  sky  of  deep  yellow,  was 
the  outline  of  a  large  T-shaped  log  house. 
A  window  or  two  was  lighted.  We  were 
facing  the  end  of  the  T. 

"  Then,  for  the  first  time  since  her  open- 
ing words,  my  companion  spoke  again. 
She  looked  at  the  sky.  'Another  hot  day 
to-morrow,'  she  said.  'It's  bad.  The 
river  is  shrinking  to  nothing.'  Perhaps 
my  nerves  were  beginning  to  be  already 
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a  little  on  edge,  but  the  remark  seemed 
to  me  to  have  about  it  portentousness, 
more  portentousness  than  even  the  usual 
remark  of  a  person  close  to  the  soil  and 
the  weather.  I  was  beginning  to  look 
and  listen;  this  was  a  strange  place  to 
which  I  had  come  and  my  old  acquain- 
tance had  turned  into  a  strange  woman. 

''We  pushed  open  a  door.  It  opened 
into  a  long  passageway  that  ran  straight 
through  the  house.  To  one  side  was  a 
square  frame  hung  with  a  heavy  curtain. 
Eloise  lifted  this  and  I  found  myself  in  a 
great  log  living-room.  It  was  astonish- 
ingly beautiful.  On  the  floor  were  heavy 
rugs,  and  the  walls,  ruddy  wine-colored  in 
places  where  the  light  from  a  couple  of 
lamps  struck  them,  were  hung  with 
skins.  Here  and  there  were  even  a  few 
landscapes,  framed  in  a  dark  wood  to 
suit  the  background.  One  was  aware  of 
luxury  and  careful  living.  My  hostess 
made  a  gesture  toward  a  great,  high- 
backed  bench  before  the  empty  fireplace. 
'Sit  down,'  she  said.  'I'll  tell  John.' 
I  heard  her  go.  For  a  minute  I  was  alone 
in  the  mellow  quiet  of  the  room;  then 
there  was  a  step,  and  a  voice  said — it  was 
Murray's  voice,  but  with  a  note  in  it  I 
had  never  before  heard — a  high,  whining 
note,  an  apologetic  note,  a  note  that  sud- 
denly made  me  sit  very  still — 'If  you 
don't  mind  I  don't  think  I'll  go  in  to 
supper,  Eloise.  I'm  awfully  tired.  I — ' 
and  it  trailed  off  into  silence  as  the  cur- 
tain stirred,  and  I  heard  the  swish  of 
Eloise's  skirt. 

"Her  answer  was  as  strange  as  the 
curious  appeal.  'Yes,'  she  said,  'you 
will — you  will  go  in  to  supper,'  and  her 
words  had  a  precise,  commanding  quality. 
'Besides,  here's  an  old  friend  of  ours, 
Mr.  Hardy.' 

"'Who?'  asked  Murray. 

"'Hardy!     Jim  Hardy!' 

"I  had  the  topsy-turvy  impression  of 
being  behind  the  scenes  of  a  play.  I  got 
up  from  my  bench.  Standing  near  a 
lamp  was  Murray.  For  a  moment  he 
hesitated  vaguely  and  then  came  toward 
me,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  relief 
I  saw  flash  to  the  surface  the  same  ready 
smile,  the  old  darting  quickness,  I  remem- 
bered so  well.  It  was  as  if  some  aura  of 
evil  had  been  dispelled.  And  in  a  flash 
of  intuition  .the  truth  of  the  situation — 


what  I  thought  was  the  truth — came  to 
me.  Of  course,  a  woman  of  Eloise  Fos- 
ter's training — or  lack  of  training — was 
unhappy  stripped  of  all  the  things  that 
seemed  to  her  worth  while.  I  pitied 
Murray;  I  patted  his  shoulder  affection- 
ately; I  looked  him  over  closely.  He  was 
very  thin,  and  he  stooped,  and  his  hair, 
much  too  long,  was  streaked  with  gray, 
and  his  face,  under  its  sunburn,  was  hag- 
gard; but  at  least  he  was  human  and 
hospitable,  and  the  woman  beside  him 
had  been  neither  of  these  things. 

"I  went  to  my  room  to  wash — it 
opened  on  the  long  hall  and  was,  like  the 
living-room,  surprisingly  beautiful  and 
luxurious — resenting  Eloise  Foster,  and  I 
went  in  to  supper  with  my  resentment 
growing  upon  me.  Supper  proved  no 
particularly  agreeable  meal.  Eloise  and 
Murray  attempted  an  interest  in  New 
York — in  people  they  had  not  seen  in 
years — but  the  interest  was  evidently  not 
very  acute.  The  conversation  languished. 
I  experienced  the  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment that  usually  follows  the  seeing  of 
old  friends  after  a  long  lapse  of  time. 
There  were  six  or  seven  others  at  table: 
ranch-hands,  and  an  older  man  who  was 
evidently  a  foreman.  I  noticed  they 
treated  Murray  with  the  kindly  contempt 
Westerners  show  those  for  whose  opinion 
they  have  little  respect.  There  was  talk 
in  brief  sentences  of  sheep;  of  the  drought; 
the  older  man  was  ominous.  It  seemed 
there  was  'no  water  in  the  moon.'  He 
inferred  calamity  if  the  river  went  dry. 
One  of  the  younger  men  was  more  opti- 
mistic. 'The  river  never  had  gone  dry.' 
'Had  he  noticed  how  all  the  fish  were 
gathering  in  a  few  pools?  No?  Well, 
that  meant  something.  A  fellow  from  the 
Lazy  Z  outfit  over  in  the  sand-hills  claimed 
to  have  seen  a  mad  coyote — hydrophobia.' 
The  optimist  offered  to  fight  any  coyote, 
mad  or  otherwise,  with  bare  hands.  I  re- 
member the  other's  words.  '  Smart ! '  he 
said  grimly.  '  A  smart  young  fellow  1 
And  never  left  the  country  either! 
Wonderful,  I  calls  it.'  He  fixed  a  baleful 
eye  on  the  offender.  '  Son,'  he  said, '  don't 
you  go  fightin'  no  mad  coyotes;  I  seen 
them  in  Texas  in  the  'eighties.  They 
ain't  got  enough  sense  left  to  run —  Jes' 
plumb  full  o'  hell  and  courage.' 

"In  the  silence  that  followed  you  no- 
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ticed  the  wind,  the  wind  that  had  been 
blowing  with  fitful  steadiness  for  over  a 
week.  It  poured  into  the  room  in  hot, 
arid  gusts.  I  hate  wind.  Most  people — 
cow-punchers,  sailors — who  see  much  of 
wind  dislike  it.  It  is  bad  for  the  nerves; 
it  is  always  prophetic.  I  had  lived  wdth 
this  wind  ever  since  I  had  left  Idaho;  at 
night  it  was  peculiarly  noticeable,  and 
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back  of  its  coming  and  going  was  an  odd 
sense  of  persistency.  You  felt  that  it  had 
no  end.  One  of  the  men  stirred  irritably. 
'  Damn  I '  he  muttered,  and  got  up  and 
closed  the  windows.  The  room  became 
stifling.  And  then,  suddenly — quite  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly — I  saw  something 
that  left  me  wondering — I  saw  Murray's 
face. 
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"He  had  been  silent  a  long  while.  He 
was  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  table,  his 
hands  below  the  surface  of  the  boards, 
but  he  had  left  the  room.  So  you  see  what 
I  mean?  The  principal  part  of  him  was 
gone.  There  was  a  rigid,  fairly  polite 
body  upright  in  his  chair,  but  John  Mur- 
ray was  somewhere  else.  And  above  the 
body  was  a  mask  with  no  trace  of  human 
designing  about  it;  just  a  long,  brown 
oval,  with  two  burnt-out  coals  where  eyes 
should  have  been. 

''We  don't  believe  such  things,  do 
we?"  Hardy  puffed  at  his  cigarette. 
"We  insist  upon  reaffirming  that  life  is 
matter  of  fact,  when,  of  course,  we  all 
know  it  isn't.  I  insisted  upon  it  at  the 
moment.  I  questioned  my  senses.  Then 
I  looked  up  again — what  I  had  seen  was 
true.  I  looked  about  the  table ;  every  one 
was  eating  placidly — every  one,  that  is, 
but  Eloise  Foster;  she  was  staring  straight 
ahead  of  her,  an  expression  on  her  face  as 
if  she  was  listening  for  a  sound  just  be- 
yond the  reach  of  her  ear.  As  for  my- 
self, I  couldn't  eat  any  more.  In  a  little 
w^hile  we  went  into  the  living-room — 
Eloise,  Murray,  the  foreman,  and  myself. 
The  younger  men,  with  evident  relief, 
left  for  mysterious  back-buildings.  I 
found  myself  adjusting  my  first  impres- 
sions. Here  was  something  more  than 
merely  a  woman  weary  of  a  bad  bargain ; 
than  merely  a  man  unhappy  because  the 
woman  he  loved  was  unsatisfied.  I  was 
very  tired.  I  excused  myself  and  went 
to  my  charmingly  incongruous  room.  All 
night  the  wind  whined  about  the  house; 
I  heard  it  every  time  I  awoke.  A  queer, 
oppressive  sense  of  mystery  overwhelmed 
me  like  a  vague,  unpleasant  dream. 

"The  next  morning,  of  course,  every- 
thing was  different.  It  always  is.  The 
sun  came  up  huge  and  hot,  but  for  a  little 
while,  before  its  full  rays  struck  the  earth, 
there  was  coolness  and  the  smell  of  grass 
and  early  mist.  Breakfast,  too,  proved 
a  pleasant  meal.  Even  the  old  foreman 
was  smiling  in  a  silent  way.  I  decided 
that  I  was  getting  old;  that  long  journeys 
tired  me  more  than  I  was  aware.  I  was 
entirely  restored  to  the  commonplace.  I 
felt  a  little  silly  about  the  night  before. 

Hardy  paused.  "  I  wish,"  he  resumed, 
"I  had  followed  my  inclination  and  plan 
and  had  left  the  following  morning.     Had 


I  done  so  I  would  have  saved  myself 
much  emotion,  and  after  one  has  knocked 
about  the  world  a  good  deal  one  becomes 
a  trifle  weary  of  vicarious  emotion.  But 
I  didn't  leave.  I  couldn't.  I  told  Eloise 
— Eloise  Murray,  for  by  this  time  I  knew 
she  and  Murray  had  been  married — of 
my  intention  that  night.  We  were  stand- 
ing on  the  porch  after  supper.  There 
was  a  round,  hot  moon  risen  over  the 
skeleton  whiteness  of  the  benches  to  the 
east,  and  I  could  see  my  companion's 
face  clearly.  For  a  second  she  seemed 
lost  in  thought,  and  then,  with  a  quick, 
fluttering  gesture,  she  came  toward  me 
and  put  her  hand  on  my  arm.  The  drop- 
ping of  her  mask  was  as  queer  as  the  wear- 
ing of  it.  'Don't  go!'  she  whispered. 
Her  lips  twisted.  'Don't  go!'  she  re- 
peated. '  You  see ' — her  voice  broke  in  an 
odd  little  laugh — 'you're  the  first  human 
thing  I've  known — I've  seen  for  years'; 
and  she  turned  and  fled  into  the  house. 

"I  walked  across  a  field  to  the  little 
river.  It  lay  in  shining  pools  beneath  the 
burning  moon — languid,  with  no  motion 
left  to  it.  Pretty  soon  the  wind  would 
begin  again — it  had  dropped  for  an  hour 
or  two  at  sundown.  My  feeling  of  mat- 
ter-of-factness  had  left  me  entirely. 

"I  won't  go  into  the  next  three  weeks. 
You  must  imagine  for  yourselves  how  the 
thing  grew  upon  me — how  the  impression 
of  unnaturalness,  of  secrets  being  whis- 
pered about  me,  finally  took  possession 
of  me,  until,  in  the  end,  I  became  as 
much  a  part  of  the  drama  as  the  principal 
actors  themselves.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  been  isolated  for  a  period  with  just 
a  few  people  to  grasp  the  psychology  of 
this.  I  found  myself  on  edge — listening 
for  hints;  spending  my  time  trying  to 
piece  these  hints  into  a  logical  whole. 
Save  for  that  one  break  in  her  calm, 
Eloise  Murray  had  never  dropped  her 
mask;  save  for  stated  and  very  obvious 
attempts  to  play  the  host,  Murray  was 
largely  unaware  of  my  existence.  I  was 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  here  were 
two  people  playing  at  a  game  between 
themselves:  a  desperate  game — at  least, 
so  it  seemed  to  me  in  my  more  over- 
wrought moments.  And  all  the  while  I 
was  watching  this  moral  malady  another 
malady  was  coming  upon  us,  a  malady 
much  more  definite — I  mean  the  drought. 


Draivn  by  Alonzo  Kitnball. 

"At  first  she  terrified  me  a  little,  she  was  so  bright  and  arresting." — Page  566. 
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I  had  forgotten  its  presence;  it  made  it- 
self finally  visible  like  a  great  ghost  with 
creaking,  dust-colored  wings. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  drought — real 
drought?"  Hardy's  voice  took  on  a 
sudden  rasping  intonation.  "Well,  it's 
what  you  think  God  would  do  to  the 
whole  w^orld  if  ever  he  should  lose  his 
infallible  sense  of  humor.  It's  thirst 
personified,  weariness  made  into  your 
shadow.  It  follows  you  all  day,  and  goes 
to  bed  with  you  at  night,  and  gets  up 
with  you  in  the  morning.  Out  of  the 
desert  came  Mexicans  with  bands  of 
sheep;  the  water-holes  were  gone.  The 
ranch  became  a  place  of  bawling  animals, 
of  incredible  dust  and  stench;  the  little 
river,  dwindling  day  by  day,  grew  foul 
and  green,  and  the  banks  down  to  it  were 
broken  by  countless  hoofs.  At  first  it 
was  like  the  rush  backward  of  a  fleeing 
population  before  an  advancing  army; 
there  was  much  action,  much  planning, 
much  talk  of  expedients;  and  then  this 
fell  away  into  the  dour,  hopeless  silence 
with  which  men  take  the  sardonicism  of 
the  universe.  We  sat  down  prepared  to 
see  this  devil  of  wind  and  dust  and  heat 
out.  In  the  end  humanity  is  even  more 
persistent  than  nature. 

"  For  a  few  days  Murray  seemed  stirred 
from  the  queer  trance  in  w^hich  he  lived, 
but  only  for  a  few  days;  it  was  his  wife 
who  surprised  me.  She  met  the  drought 
head  up.  It  was  she  who  took  charge, 
who  was  everyw^here  superintending, 
who  kept  the  men  in  hand  when  some  of 
the  less  hardy  wanted  to  flee  down  the 
valley  toward  the  distant  railway.  I 
achieved  for  her  a  new  respect,  a  respect 
that  began  to  have  in  it  some  touch  of  old 
affection.  She  was  a  curious  woman;  I 
failed  to  understand  her.  Oddly  enough 
— I  had  not  seen  it  before — I  suddenly 
found  her  beautiful.  Not  the  beauty  of 
fifteen  years  back,  but  a  new  beauty — a 
hard,  spare,  translucent  beauty — the 
beauty  a  woman  gets  when  she  learns 
some  of  the  distasteful  lessons  a  man 
learns  while  he  is  still  very  young;  the 
beauty  of  a  sword.  And  then — quite  by 
chance — I  found  out  what  was  back  of 
all  this  mystery;  what  was  back  of  the 
masks  that  Murray  and  his  wife  wore.  It 
was  very  simple. 

"One  afternoon  I  came  in  just  before 


dusk  from  the  corrals;  I  was  tired  and 
wanted  to  wash  off  some  of  the  yellow 
dust  that  I  had  been  drinking  for  the  past 
three  weeks.  My  hair  and  eyes  and  ears 
seemed  irritatingly  fuU  of  it.  The  doors 
at  either  end  of  the  long  passageway  that 
ran  through  the  house  w^ere  open  and  the 
burning  air  of  outside  stirred  in  and  out 
in  portentous  breaths.  My  room  was 
opposite  one  that  I  knew  Murray  used  as 
a  study,  although  I  had  never  been  inside 
it:  As  I  came  in  I  noticed  that  the  door 
of  this  room  was  slightly  ajar.  As  I 
passed  I  suddenly  heard  again  the  high, 
whining  voice,  the  voice  with  the  apolo- 
getic, inhuman  note  in  it  I  had  heard  the 
night  of  my  arrival.  I  paused  instantly. 
Perhaps  I  shouldn't  have  done  so,  but 
there  are  times,  you  know,  when  you  do. 
'  Good  God  ! '  said  the  voice.  '  Good  God, 
yes  !  What  do  you  think  I  am  ?  What 
do  you  think  I  am  made  of  ? '  Then  there 
was  silence,  and  then  again  the  high,  wail- 
ing voice.  'For  God's  sake,'  it  said,  'go 
away  !  Get  out  of  here  ! '  and  the  door 
opened  and  Eloise  Murray  came  out. 
She  was  walking  very  rigidly,  her  head 
thrown  back,  two  spots  of  color  in  her 
cheeks ;  her  eyes  were  blank.  I  think  she 
hardly  noticed  me,  although  as  she  went 
by  her  sleeve  touched  mine.  But  I  had 
had  a  glimpse  into  the  room;  bending 
over  a  table  was  Murray,  and  he  was 
pressing  something  into  his  bared 
arm." 

Hardy  paused.  "Oh,  yes,"  he  said  to 
the  unspoken  question,  "it  was  drugs.  I 
should  have  known  before.  I  am  very 
stupid  about  such  things.  I  observe 
closely,  but  often  my  conclusions  are  dull. 
I  am  always  surprised,  for  instance,  when 
people  tell  me  that  women,  whose  com- 
plexions I  think  beautiful,  paint.  I  never 
guess.  Yes,  it  was  drugs.  Stupid,  wasn't 
it ?  All  that  brain  full  of  beauty;  all  that 
talent !  And  here  I'd  been  thinking  the 
usual  gross  inaccuracies  about  a  woman 
ruining  a  man  or  a  man  ruining  a 
woman. 

"That  night  I  spoke  to  Eloise  about 
w^hat  I  had  seen.  We  were  again  on  the 
porch,  only  this  time  under  a  sky  of  stars 
drooping  in  a  roof  of  candent  purple. 
You  see,  the  drought  had  brought  us  close 
together,  although  we  had  actually  talked 
to  each  other  very  little.     She  listened  in 
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silence  to  my  suggestions — stupid  sugges-  of  it;  the  intangibility  that  is  killing.     If 

tions,  I've  no  doubt — the  suggestions  of  there  was  only  something  one  could  take 

the  average  man:    change  of  scene,  doc-  hold  of  I     But  there  isn't.     Not  a  thing, 

tors,  sanatoriums.     Then  she  spread  out  Listen !     Once,  just  after  we  ran  away, 
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''And  then,  suddenly 


I  saw  something  that  left  me  wondermg — I  saw  Murray's  face." — Page  56^. 


her  arms.  'Do  you  suppose,'  she  said, 
'that  I've  done  none  of  these  things? 
What  is  the  end  ?  Oh,  dear  God,  what  is 
the  end  ?  You've  never  known  a  thing  of 
this  kind,  have  vou  ?     It  is  the  elusiveness 


one  of  the  few  times  he  has  ever  spoken 
openly  to  me,  John  gave  me  a  hint  of  this. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  he  was  taking  any- 
thing then;  I  am  not  quite  sure  when  he 
began;  but  I  remember  that  he  spread  his 
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arms  out  as  I  am  doing  now.  ''  If  I  could 
only  grasp  life!"  he  said.  ''If  I  could 
only  get  my  head  down  to  where  my  hands 
are,  or  raise  my  hands  up  to  my  head ! 
If  I  could  only  feel  just  the  human  things 
and  not  merely  the  things  that  have  been 
raised  to  a  supreme  degree !"  And  then 
he  began  talking  about  the  immaterialism 
of  sin.  "Strangle  it!"  he  said.  "If  a 
man  could  only  strangle  it !  Those  old 
saints  who  could  fling  an  ink-pot  at  the 
devil  were  lucky."  He  laughed  as  he  said 
it,  and  I  laughed  too.  I  didn't  under- 
stand then;  I  was  very  happy;  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  make  him  a  great  man. 
But  now  I  do — I  understand,  utterly.' 
She  paused.  'And  yet,'  she  continued, 
'I  am  not  sorry.  No,  I  am  not  sorry. 
No  woman  is  ever  sorry  for  ha\dng  been 
made  awake.'  She  shook  her  head,  and 
I  saw  she  had  reached  the  point  where 
people  can  no  longer  speak.  .  .  .  Within 
the  week  the  wolf  came  down  out  of  the 
desert." 

"The  what?"  asked  Mrs.  Roland 
sharply.  Far  off  in  the  valley  a  train 
whistled  twice;  the  night  suddenly 
pressed  in  upon  us  again. 

"The  wolf,"  said  Hardy  casually. 
"A  gaunt,  mangy  wolf,  grayish-yellow 
like  the  country  he  had  left.  He  came 
down  one  afternoon  when  I  was  smoking 
a  cigarette  in  the  shade  of  a  saddle-house. 
There  were  two  or  three  sheep-herders 
sprawled  out  beside  me.  Our  conversa- 
tion, as  you  can  imagine,  had  been  desul- 
tory. It  was  too  piercingly  hot  to  talk. 
It  was  a  good  deal  of  an  effort  even  to  lie 
on  the  ground.  I  happened  to  look  up, 
and  there,  coming  down  a  narrow^  trail 
that  had  been  w^orn  by  the  horses,  was 
something  that  looked  like  a  slowly  mov- 
ing bundle  of  sage-brush.  It  didn't  in- 
terest me  very  much  at  first,  but  I  called 
my  companions'  attention  to  it.  'A  co- 
yote,' I  said  lazily.  One  of  the  men  was 
a  Mexican  and  he  studied  the  oncoming 
object  carefully;  I  saw  his  eyes  widen. 
'  Wolf ! '  he  said  suddenly.  W^e  continued 
to  watch  without  excitement.  It  didn't 
seem  to  occur  to  any  of  us  that,  of  all  pre- 
posterous things  in  the  world,  nothing  was 
more  preposterous  than  the  idea  of  a  wolf 
trotting  down  a  trail  in  full  sight  of  men  at 
four  o'clock  of  an  afternoon.  There  was 
a  dip  in  the  ground,  and  for  a  moment 


the  gray  bundle  was  lost  to  \'iew,  but 
almost  immediately  it  appeared  again, 
unhurried,  unde  via  ting,  preoccupied.  We 
gazed  at  it  wdth  calmly  speculative  eyes. 
Do  you  know — I  think  we  were  all  a  little 
crazy  that  last  week  of  the  drought  ?  The 
trail  from  the  lowest  bench,  past  the  cor- 
rals, was  wdthin  ten  feet  of  us,  and  before 
we  knew  it  the  thing  was  amongst  us;  no, 
not  amongst  us,  but  alongside  of  us;  for 
it  never  turned  its  head  as  it  went  past. 
You  felt  that  you  could  almost  smell  its 
breath.  As  it  ran,  a  slobber  of  foam 
streaked  its  jaws  and  fell  in  a  little  fine 
spray  on  the  dust.  There  was  a  horse 
tied  to  a  hitching-rack;  it  gave  a  sudden 
snort,  kicked,  and  backed  into  the  crea- 
ture at  its  heels.  Almost  without  turn- 
ing the  wolf  sank  its  teeth  deep  into  the 
nearest  fetlock,  shook  its  head,  and  went 
on.  I  noticed  then  that  all  the  horses  in 
the  corrals  were  fighting  and  squealing. 
The  bitten  horse  screamed,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  monstrosity  of  the  whole 
thing  came  home  to  us — the  monstrous 
quiet,  the  monstrous  lack  of  fear  of  this 
creature  out  of  the  wilds.  One  of  the 
men  jumped  to  his  feet.  '  Good  God  ! ' 
he  said,  and  started  toward  the  house  at 
a  run.  We  all  followed  him.  The  wolf 
was  perhaps  fifty  feet  ahead.  He  never 
paused,  never  looked  back,  never  once 
slackened  in  his  long,  swinging  gait. 
'He'll  be  in  the  house  in  a  minute  !'  some 
one  beside  me  sobbed.  'Every  door  is 
open.  Not  a  gun — not  a  gun  on  any  of 
us.'  We  burst  through  the  little  grove 
of  cottonwoods,  and  on  the  other  side  was 
a  vision  as  strange  as  any  of  that  mad 
afternoon,  for  standing  in  the  door  of  the 
ranch-house  was  John  Alurray,  waiting, 
his  hands  held  out  before  him,  the  fingers 
extended  and  crooked;  coming  toward 
him  was  the  wolf. 

"  Involuntarily  we  stopped.  We  didn't 
shout.  The  affair  seemed  prearranged. 
And  then  for  the  first  time  the  wolf 
swerved;  without  hesitation,  merely 
sheering  away,  he  swung  off  around  the 
corner  of  the  house.  And  John  Murray 
swung  after  him. 

''A  confused  time  followed.  It  was  all 
so  queer,  so  incredible.  Some  of  the  men 
ran  for  horses,  others  for  their  Winches- 
ters ;  I  ran  through  the  house  and  out  the 
opposite  side,  and  when  I  got  there  I  saw 
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John  Murray  on  the  edge  of  the  bench, 
outHned  against  the  blue  of  the  sky;  he 
was  trotting,  without  weariness,  without 
haste;  thirty  feet  or  so  in  front  of  him 
was  the  wolf. 

''And  that,"  said  Hardy,  ''is  about  the 
end  of  it.  We  followed  Murray,  of  course. 
We  found  him  and  the  wolf  up  a  little 
draw.  They  were  both  dead;  but  Mur- 
ray wasn't  much  torn.  He  had  strangled 
the  thing  with  his  hands.  It  doesn't 
sound  possible,  but  he  had.  I  couldn't 
quite  make  out  Eloise.  She  was  shocked, 
naturally — saddened;  but  back  of  it  all 
was  the  flicker  of  an  illumination — the 


illumination  of  a  person  who  has  come 
through  a  storm." 

"But  good  Lord!"  said  Callender. 
"  Do  vou  think —  You  don't  reallv  think 
the  wolf ?" 

"I  don't  think  anything,"  said  Hardy. 
"I've  seen  too  many  queer  things  ever  to 
interrogate;  I  merely  record." 

''The  whole  affair,  of  course,  is  easily 
susceptible  of  explanation,"  interjected 
Roland.  "  I've  heard  before  of  these  mad 
wolves." 

''So  have  I,"  agreed  Hardy;  "often. 
But  I  never  before  heard  of  a  man  know^- 
ing  one  was  coming  before  he  was  told." 


"  He  was  trotting,  without  weariness,  without  haste;   thirty  feet  or  so  in  front  of  him  was  the  wolf. 


THEY    WHO    WAIT 

By  Charles   Buxton  Going 


Oh,  the  gold  hills  of  Ireland 
The  gorse  blossoms  on 

Are  all  gray  with  heart-break 
Since  Michael  is  gone. 


The  blue  hills  of  Scotland 
Where  heather  blows  gay 

Are  weary  with  crying, 
For  Colin 's  away; 


And  who  sees,  in  England, 
The  daffodils  dance? 


Oh,  laddie — oh,  laddie, 

Those  red  fields  of  France  ! 
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Drawn  by  Walter  Biggs. 

"Poor  little  baby,"  she  murmured,    "he's  always  thinking  of  his  dear,  departed  daddy!  " — Page  581. 
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[DR.    BROOKE'S   LOVE-AFFAIRS] 
By  Norval  Richardson 

Illustration    by   Walter    Biggs 


UT  of  death  comes  resur- 
rection, so  the  poets  tell  us; 
and  if  you  are  interested  in 
proving  the  assertion  you 
have  only  to  look  at  a 
widow.  Did  you  ever  see 
one  who  didn't  bury  with  her  husband  at 
least  ten  years  of  her  past  life,  ten  years 
of  wrinkles  and  worry,  ten  years  of  fad- 
ing beauty?  Of  course  you  haven't! 
Therefore — the  resurrection,  or  re-crea- 
tion, if  you  wish  to  quibble  over  words  I 
Mrs.  O'Herron  was  an  illuminating  ex- 
ample. I  hardly  knew  there  was  a  Mr. 
O'Herron  until  he  died.  There  were  the 
children,  I  admit — three  of  them — and 
necessarily,  somewhere  in  a  vague  back- 
ground, there  must  have  been  a  father; 
but  one  somehow  never  thought  of  him. 
I  found  out  afterward  that  he  had  been  a 
confirmed  invalid  for  several  years,  con- 
fined to  his  bed — probably  as  fortunate 
an  arrangement  as  could  have  been  de- 
vised, as  Mrs.  O'Herron's  personality 
was  of  such  virility  that  it  would  hardly 
have  brooked  being  linked  with  a  conflict- 
ing force. 

Dr.  Brooke  had  tended  Mr.  O'Herron 
for  years,  in  the  room  over  the  grocery 
which  he  never  left;  he  had  sat  by  him 
during  his  last  days;  he  had  closed  his 
eyes  in  that  last  sleep;  and  he  alone  had 
announced  to  Mrs.  O'Herron,  holding  her 
hand  in  his  warm  clasp  and  letting  his 
adoring  gaze  soften  into  unfathomable 
pity,  that  the  poor  man  had  gone  to 
eternal  rest  and  that  the  duty  now  before 
her,  be  it  never  so  heavy  and  hard  to 
bear,  was  to  be  brave  and  courageous, 
look  forward  and  not  backward,  think 
of  the  children — and  a  little  of  herself. 

Well — I  don't  know  about  the  children, 
but  I  do  know  about  herself.     She  ap- 
peared at  the  funeral  in  such  a  sumptuous 
Vol.  LXII.— 6o 


use  of  crepe  that  the  village  was  scandal- 
ized. It  was  a  waste  of  hard-earned 
money.  It  immediately  brought  up  the 
question  of  how  much  life-insurance  Mr. 
O'Herron  had  left.  There  was  something 
vainglorious  about  it.  But  what  made 
it  undoubtedly  questionable  was  that  it 
was  vastly  becoming.  Through  its  sable 
thicknesses  you  got  the  glint  of  starry, 
tear-stained,  deep-blue  Irish  eyes.  And 
the  children,  also  sable-clad,  grouped 
about  her  at  the  brink  of  the  grave,  gave 
a  poignantly  pathetic  touch  to  the  scene; 
though,  too,  there  was  something  un- 
deniably dramatic  in  the  picture.  One 
couldn't  help  thinking  of  that  resurrec- 
tion theory;  and  one  couldn't  help  think- 
ing, too,  with  a  gasp,  of  the  youthfulness 
of  Mrs.  O'Herron,  a  thing  one  had  never 
thought  of  before.  Surely  the  woman 
couldn't  be  more  than  thirty;  and  before 
the  funeral  she  might  have  been  any  age  ! 

She  bore  herself  with  considerable  dig- 
nity, leaning  on  Dr.  Brooke's  arm  as  she 
followed  the  casket  up  the  aisle  of  the 
church;  she  was  calm  throughout  the 
service;  even  at  the  grave  one  only 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  black-bordered 
handkerchief  now  and  then,  but  never  a 
sound.  Only  once  had  she  spoken,  when 
the  flowers  were  being  placed  on  the  grave 
and  she  disapproved  of  a  certain  arrange- 
ment. She  touched  Dr.  Brooke  on  the 
arm  and  indicated  her  wish.  And  he? 
He  never  took  his  eyes  olT  her,  leaning 
over  her  now  and  then,  always  watching 
for  and  ready  to  carr\'  out  her  slightest 
wish — his  eyes,  more  adoring  than  I  had 
ever  seen  them,  but  with  a  wonderful, 
abounding  sympathy  in  them  that  should 
have  been  comforting  enough  to  assuage 
any  widow's  grief. 

The  next  morning  business  was  re- 
sumed. Condolences  accompanied  the 
purchase  of  groceries.  Indeed,  business 
was  brisk:   it  afforded  an  exceptional  op- 
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portunity  to  express  one's  sympathy  and 
at  the  same  time  furnished  a  discreet  sop 
to  one's  curiosity  as  to  how  the  widow 
was  bearing  her  grief.  It  was  perfect; 
every  one  admitted  that.  Her  gown  was 
unreUeved  in  its  sombreness,  not  even  a 
touch  of  white  at  the  neck,  not  even  a 
hint  of  rehef  in  the  severe  lines  of  the 
apron  she  wore.  One  felt  sure  she 
wouldn't  think  of  touching  anything  but 
black  coffee.  The  alarming  effect  of  the 
voluminous  black  veil  of  yesterday  was 
counteracted.  Her  uncompromisingly 
arranged  hair,  brushed  straight  back 
from  her  brow,  gave  exactly  the  correct 
expression  for  a  widow.  It  suggested 
Spartan  endurance.  Stoic  philosophy, 
Christian  acceptance. 

Yes,  indeed — it  was  a  burden  to  bear; 
that  it  was,  to  be  sure.  It  took  all  the 
courage  that  w^as  in  herself  to  bear  it.  A 
box  of  sardines?  There  it  was — fifteen 
cents  !  Yes,  he  himself  was  a  burden,  the 
dear  man,  and  'twas  that  gave  her  the 
comfort — the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
she  had  made  his  days  happy,  j^happy 
as  it  was  possible  to  make  them.  Many 
thanks.  She  would  make  the  change. 
There  it  was — ten  cents.  And  then,  to 
think  of  the  poor,  dear  babies — three  of 
them — to  grow  up  and  never  know  the 
guiding  hand  of  their  father !  That  was 
what  saddened  herself  more  than  her  own 
sorrow — the  poor  children !  There  would 
be  a  fresh  shipment  of  apples  to-morrow. 
Could  she  send  some  to  the  house?  A 
peck;  yes,  many  thanks.  She  wouldn't 
forget  it,  sure  she  wouldn't. 

And  so  the  O'Herron  household  settled 
down,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  into  exactly 
the  same  routine  it  had  always  main- 
tained. The  disturbing  crepe  veil  was 
worn  only  on  Sundays  to  church,  which 
Mrs.  O'Herron  now  attended  regularly — 
another  sop  to  transient  criticism,  for  is 
it  not  expected  and  natural  of  one  to  seek 
comfort  at  such  trying  periods  in  the 
words  of  the  Gospels! 


II 


It  was  a  tragic  winter. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  O'Herron  got  com- 
fortably settled  in  his  final  resting-place 
— that  is,  if  six  months  is  considered  suffi- 
cient time — than  Dinah  left  us.    This,  to 


Dr.  Brooke,  was  a  loss  the  extent  of  which 
could  not  be  calculated.  He  had  never 
known  another  servant;  she  had  nursed 
him  as  a  baby,  and  she  had  gone  on  nurs- 
ing him  the  twoscore  and  more  years  of 
his  life.  He  didn't  have  to  think  of  a 
thing;  she  tended  his  inner  and  outer 
wants  with  a  thoughtfulness  habit  had 
made  perfect.  And  as  for  her  cooking ! 
Every  one  in  the  village  admitted  that 
no  one  had  ever  approached  her  in  the 
making  of  Sally  Lunn,  waffies,  risen  rolls; 
and  griddle  cakes.  She  was  the  acknowl- 
edged batter  queen.  If  she  had  lived  in 
France  she  would  have  been  decorated 
with  the  cordon  bleu. 

''What  are  you  going  to  do?"  I  asked 
Dr.  Brooke  the  afternoon  we  returned 
from  Dinah's  funeral. 

''I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do," 
Dr.  Brooke  replied,  his  expression  quite 
childish  in  its  bewilderment.  ''I  don't 
see  how  I  can  get  along  without  her!" 

I  carried  him  off  with  me  up  the  moun- 
tain that  evening  and  made  him  stop 
there  a  day  or  two.  A  house  without  a 
cook  is  much  more  desolate  than  one 
without  a  wife.  The  former  is  a  necessity; 
the  latter  a  luxury.  You  can  get  along 
without  one;  you  can't  without  the  other 
— unless  you  are  one  of  those  lucky  people 
who  combine  the  two. 

It  ended  with  his  deciding  to  eat  at  the 
inn,  which  he  did  for  a  month  and  stead- 
ily grew  thinner  and  more  seedy  each  day. 
Then  he  gave  this  up  as  hopeless  and  tried 
a  new  cook,  a  woman  from  the  mountains. 
This  may  have  been  a  slightly  better  ar- 
rangement, though  Mrs.  O'Herron  con- 
fided to  me  that  he  was  buying  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  tinned  goods,  and,  though 
she  sold  them  herself,  that  she  did,  and 
made  her  living  thereby,  enough  to  send 
the  children  to  school  and  lay  a  bit  aside 
for  that  always  imminent  rainy  day,  she 
didn't  at  all  approve  of  such  diet.  What 
it  did  to  the  stomach  was  something  aw- 
ful !  As  for  nourishment — why,  bless 
you,  it  didn't  do  that  at  all !  It  just 
filled  up  that  empty  feeling  with  a  lot  of 
rubbish ! 

"  'Tis  my  heart  that's  aching  for  the 
poor  man,"  she  said.  ''  'Tis  bad  enough, 
the  good  Lord  knows  it,  for  a  woman  to 
be  living  alone  by  herself,  with  all  the 
trials  that  be  coming  after  her,  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  dear  children;  but  a  man 
living  by  himself!  That  was  never  in- 
tended. It  was  all  wrong;  that's  what  it 
was." 

''How  can  we  help  him?" 

"Now  you've  got  me.  'Tis  not  myself 
can  tell.  I,  as  you  know,  am  ready  to  do 
anything  for  the  poor  man.  But  I'm  a 
widow  lady  now;  and  'tis  careful  I  must 
be  or  the  village  folks  will  be  after  talking 
of  me." 

"Even  so,  what  could  you  do?" 

"Bless  you,  I  could  have  him  eating 
here  w^th  the  family.  He  wouldn't  be 
after  starving  then." 

"Couldn't  you  do  it,  Mrs.  O'Herron?" 

She  shook  her  head  with  decision. 
"'Tis  not  of  myself  I'm  thinking;  'tis 
that  I  must  give  a  thought  after  the  chil- 
dren." 

While  Dr.  Brooke  was  rolling  steadily 
down-hill  Mrs.  O'Herron  was  climbing 
up — even  socially.  The  second  period  of 
mourning  being  entered,  the  stunning 
veil  was  laid  aside,  probably  in  camphor — 
once  more  that  constant  thought  of  a 
rainy  day.  A  bit  of  white  appeared  here 
and  there,  the  sheerest  of  organdy  collars 
and  wTistbands,  and  a  hat  that  was  more 
than  a  whisper  of  renewed  interest  in 
carnal  things.  It  w^as  really  a  charming 
hat,  all  white  under  the  brim,  though 
still  sable  above.  People  smiled  and 
wagged  their  heads,  and  the  postmaster 
was  seen  to  change  his  pew  in  church  to 
one  directly  behind  Mrs.  O'Herron. 

Other  changes  gradually  appeared. 
The  Spartan  mother  coiffure  had  been 
softened  in  a  becoming  way  that  showed 
off  effectively  her  really  nice,  blue-black 
hair.  She  no  longer  wore  an  apron,  she 
no  longer  wrapped  up  parcels — she  had 
hired  a  boy  for  that  purpose;  and,  at  last, 
she  no  longer  waited  on  you  herself,  she 
had  employed  a  salesman.  Of  course, 
she  was  still  there — all  there,  as  you  might 
say — the  embodiment  of  hospitality  and 
sympathy,  but  entirely  now  in  the  role  of 
hostess  or  patroness,  a  sort  of  wholly  ir- 
resistible reception  committee. 

I  went  in  one  day  to  order  some  gro- 
ceries and  found  her  sitting  at  the  rear 
of  the  shop  in  a  willow  chair  discreetly 
upholstered  in  lavender  cretonne.  Mark 
the  stage  of  mourning !  She  rose,  came 
forward,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  ac- 


companied me  around  the  shop  while  the 
salesman  took  my  order.  Once  or  twice 
she  offered  a  suggestion:  some  things  were 
just  arrived  and  were  very  fresh;  others 
she  could  guarantee  as  being  excellent. 
Then  she  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  sit  down 
and  conducted  me  to  the  rear  of  the  shop, 
where  I  found  Mr.  Jones,  the  rich  widower 
of  the  village,  a  veritable  parti,  seated  in 
one  of  the  lavender  chairs. 

I  could  see  from  her  manner,  gracious- 
ness  itself,  and  Mr.  Jones's  rather  florid 
gallantry,  that  the  situation  between 
them  might  be  watched  with  a  view  to 
interesting  events.  In  fact,  it  was  just 
that  which  brought  the  crisis  in  her  evo- 
lution. If  she  were  going  to  be  the  future 
Mrs.  Jones,  it  was  high  time  the  village 
literary  society  counted  her  as  one  of  its 
members.  Hadn't  Mr.  Jones  already 
presented  it  with  a  lot  on  which  to  build 
a  club-house !  Surely,  it  was  only  diplo- 
matic to  gain  the  interest  and  co-opera- 
tion of  his  future  spouse  !  Mrs.  O'Herron 
was  elected  without  a  single  blackball 
and  soon  after — it  sounds  preposterous, 
but  it's  true — read  a  paper  before  that 
organization  on  the  subject  of  how  to 
make  the  useful  side  of  life  beautiful.  I 
helped  her  with  it  myself;  it  was  quite 
illiuninating. 

Then,  as  always  happens — deny  it  as 
much  as  you  please,  there  doesn't  exist 
such  a  thing  as  a  lane  without  turning — 
another  tragedy  occurred,  and  brought  to 
a  standstill,  at  least  for  the  present,  the 
ups  and  downs  in  the  careers  of  Mrs. 
O'Herron  and  Dr.  Brooke. 


Ill 


It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  Dr.  Brooke,  returning  from  the  bed- 
side of  an  ill  patient,  passed  Mrs.  O'Her- 
ron's  grocery.  Suddenly  he  stopped, 
looked  at  the  building,  rubbed  his  eyes 
to  see  if  it  were  really  true,  then  stepped 
up  on  the  porch  and  knocked  softly  on 
the  door.  After  what  appeared  to  him 
an  interminable  time  he  knocked  again, 
though  not  so  softly. 

Finally,  Mrs.  O'Herron  herself  put  her 
head  out  of  the  window.  And  who  was  it, 
at  such  an  hour  of  the  night,  would  be 
knocking  at  her  door? 

"Mrs.  O'Herron,"  Dr.   Brooke  called 
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softly,  in  fear  perhaps  of  disturbing- 
neighbors'  rest,  ''I'm  sorry  to  awaken 
you " 

'"Tis  you,  then,  doctor.  Don't  you 
mind  that.  Just  wait.  I'll  be  down  in  a 
jiffy." 

Lighting  a  candle  and  giving  a  glance 
at  her  sleeping-cap  of  lace  and  purple 
ribbons,  she  carefully  went  down-stairs. 
There  she  lighted  a  lamp  and  unbolted 
the  door. 

"'Tis  some  one  that's  ill?"  she  in- 
quired sympathetically. 

''No,  Mrs.  O'Herron,"  he  replied,  quite 
calm.    "It's  your  house." 

"My  house!  And  what's  after  being 
the  matter  with  my  house,  then?" 

"It's  on  fire,  Mrs.  O'Herron." 

By  this  time  a  neighbor  had  seen  the 
flames  and  came  rushing  to  the  rescue. 
But  he  was  too  late.  While  Dr.  Brooke 
had  knocked  gently  on  the  door  and  Mrs. 
O'Herron  had  given  a  touch  to  the  lace 
cap  and  purple  ribbons,  the  flames  had 
spread  over  the  entire  roof.  There  was 
very  little  that  could  be  done;  a  few 
trunks  and  some  utterly  useless  pieces  of 
furniture  were  all  that  was  saved. 

Just  as  the  roof  was  beginning  to  cave 
in  Mrs.  O'Herron  remembered  that  Pat- 
rick, sick  in  bed  with  the  scarlet  fever, 
had  been  left  up-stairs.  She  made  a  rush 
into  the  burning  building,  but  was  caught 
by  Dr.  Brooke  and  held  back  until  she 
managed  to  emit  the  single  word  "Pat- 
rick." Pushing  her  aside  in  what  she 
considered  a  most  ungentlemanly  way, 
Dr.  Brooke  climbed  the  steps  and  in  a 
few  minutes  returned  with  the  sleepy- 
eyed  Patrick  in  his  arms. 

Every  one  said  that  the  look  Mrs. 
O'Herron  gave  Dr.  Brooke,  when  he  laid 
the  now  thoroughly  awakened  heir  to  the 
family  in  her  arms,  was  a  look  that  Mr. 
Jones  should  have  resented  if  he  had  been 
on  the  eventful  spot.  Another  thing  to 
be  resented  by  that  worthy  aspirant  was 
the  fact  that  all  the  children  were  at  once 
carried  to  Dr.  Brooke's  house;  moreover, 
Mrs.  O'Herron  herself,  after  she  had  stood 
a  long  time  viewing  the  smouldering,  black 
ruin,  from  which  a  searching  scent  of 
fried  tomatoes  and  broiled  sardines  was 
now  rising,  followed  the  children  to  their 
refuge. 

Invitations  poured  in  from  all  the  vil- 


lagers to  make  their  home  hers.  She  re- 
fused them  all.  She  was  grateful,  more 
than  she  could  ever  say;  but  there  was 
Patrick,  ill  of  the  scarlet  fever,  and  the 
doctor's  roof  seemed  the  only  proper 
shelter. 

Mr.  Jones  called  the  morning  after  the 
disaster  and  offered  his  house — and  per- 
haps his  hand.  The  house  was  rather 
distant,  he  admitted,  two  miles  from  the 
village,  but  the  country  air  would  be  good 
for  the  children.  That  it  would,  Mrs. 
O'Herron  appreciated  that,  and  the  poor 
dears  needed  a  rest  after  such  a  fright  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  too,  but — there 
was  Patrick  with  the  scarlet  fever.  No, 
it  wouldn't  do  to  move  him  just  yet — per- 
haps later.  She'd  be  bearing  in  mind  his 
kindness,  though,  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

As  for  Dr.  Brooke,  he  appeared  de- 
lighted. And  why  shouldn't  he  have 
been?  He  was  once  more  taken  care  of, 
as  well  as  if  not  better  than  before  Dinah's 
inconsiderate  departure.  His  meals  wertf 
served  on  time — good  meals  they  were, 
too,  overlooked  by  Mrs.  O'Herron  and 
served  by  the  maid  she  had  saved  from 
the  debris. 

The  insurance  quite  satisfactorily  set- 
tled and  promptly  paid,  the  village  await- 
ed further  plans.  They  came  with  the 
development  in  the  second  child  of  scarlet 
fever  and  Mrs.  O'Herron's  announce- 
ment that  they  would  stop  on  at  Dr. 
Brooke's.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to 
think  of  moving  the  children,  particularly 
as  Patrick  had  just  reached  the  peeling 
stage. 

But  could  she  do  such  a  thing?  Why 
not?  What  would  people  say?  What 
could  they  say?  But  she  was  a  widow, 
and  he  was  a  bachelor.  Well?  It  was 
hardly — er — proper.  Bless  you,  there 
were  the  children,  three  of  them,  two  with 
the  scarlet  fever !  What  more  could  you 
want? 

Mrs.  Grundy,  in  the  cloak  of  Mrs. 
Brown,  laughed  in  her  sleeve.  Who  had 
ever  heard  of  children  as  chaperons? 
Why,  they  were  too  young  to  know ! 
The  decision  gave  rise  to  many  discus- 
sions, some  adverse  comment;  but  ended 
with  a  tacit  acceptance  of  the  situation. 
A  bit  irregular — yes;  but  if  one  knew 
Mrs.  O'Herron  and  Dr.  Brooke  well — as 
every  one  did — one  could  not  possibly  see 
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any  harm  in  such  an  arrangement,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  it  was  not  per- 
manent.    That  would  be  another  matter. 

One  night,  a  month  after  the  fire,  Dr. 
Brooke  asked  me  to  supper.  The  third 
child,  Timmy,  was  now  recovering — even 
the  peeling  stage  had  been  safely  passed 
and  he  did  not  think  I  would  run  any  risk 
in  coming  to  the  house.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mrs.  O'Herron  had  just  fumigated  it. 

I  was  delighted  at  tTie  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  situation  from  the  inside. 
Being  barred  admittance  for  a  month 
had  made  me  imagine  all  sorts  of  devel- 
opments. I  have  never  seen  such  a 
change  in  a  house.  It  was  as  clean  as  a 
new  pin.  Even  the  medicine  cabinets 
had  been  gone  through  and  properly  ar- 
ranged. The  dining-room  had  been  ren- 
ovated in  such  a  way  that  it  was  not  at 
all  familiar.  A  bowl  of  roses  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  table,  and  the  candlesticks 
had  never  shone  so  brilliantly  since  they 
had  left  the  silversmith's  a  hundred  years 
before.  Yet,  with  all  this  cleanliness  and 
order,  I  felt  a  touch  of  regret.  I  believe 
I  liked  it  better  in  its  unkempt  condition. 
At  least  it  was  then  more  a  part  of  him: 
the  cleaning  process,  as  always,  had  re- 
moved too  much  of  its  personality. 

Mrs.  O'Herron  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  Dr.  Brooke  at  the  foot,  and  I 
between  them.  You  can't  imagine  the 
strange  feeling  I  had  at  seeing  a  woman 
at  that  table.  It  was  almost  a  sacrilege. 
But  you  may  be  sure  Mrs.  O'Herron  had 
no  such  feeling  about  it.  She  looked  and 
acted  as  if  she  had  been  born  there. 

The  supper  was  excellent,  but,  alas, 
the  conversation  was  somehow  very  halt- 
ing and  stilted — this  due,  I  think,  to  Dr. 
Brooke's  embarrassment.  He  appeared 
as  if  he  would  like  to  go  through  the  floor, 
said  nothing,  and  refused  to  meet  my 
eyes. 

After  supper  we  went  into  the  office, 
where  the  children  joined  us  for  a  little 
while.  They  grouped  themselves  about 
Mrs.  O'Herron  in  the  approved  family 
fashion.  If  there  had  only  been  one  of 
those  revolving  bookcases  filled  with  en- 
cyclopaedic volumes,  and  one  of  those  re- 
lentlessly advertised  acetylene  gas-lamps, 
it  would  have  been  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
ideal  American  happy  family  seen  ip  the 
back  pages  of  all  the  magazines. 


Throughout  the  evening  only  one  il- 
luminating incident  occurred.  When  the 
children  told  us  good-night  the  two  older 
ones  shook  hands;  Teddy,  the  youngest, 
held  up  his  cheek  to  be  kissed.  Dr. 
Brooke,  abstracted,  neglected  to  do  so. 
Teddy  waited  patiently  and,  getting  no 
attention,  called  out,  in  a  piping  voice: 

"Pa — ain't  you  goin'  to  kiss  me?" 

Dr.  Brooke,  scarlet,  performed  the  act; 
and  Mrs.  O'Herron,  shaking  her  head  a 
bit  and  with  an  expression  that  was  poign- 
antly pathetic,  picked  the  little  fellow  up 
in  her  arms  and  carried  him  toward  the 
door. 

"Poor  little  baby,"  she  murmured; 
"  he's  always  thinking  of  his  dear,  de- 
parted daddy !" 

I  left,  complaining  bitterly  that  I  had 
lost  Dr.  Brooke — I  mean  the  part  of  him 
that  I  had  grown  to  love.  He  was  too 
domesticated,  too  prosperous-looking,  too 
far  away  from  what  I  had  found  charm- 
ing in  him.  He  had  said  himself  that  he 
was  not  a  marrying  man,  and  seeing  him 
in  what  approximated  the  marital  state 
I  was  fully  convinced  that  he  was  right. 
It  robbed  him  of  every  bit  of  his  person- 
ality. 


IV 


Spring,  that  dangerous  period,  came 
on. 

A  soft,  friendly  May  day,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  I  was  sitting  in  front  of  my 
house  when  I  saw  Mrs.  O'Herron,  accom- 
panied by  all  three  children,  coming  to- 
ward me.  She  looked  very  slim  and  svelte 
in  a  new  spring  suit,  still  all  black,  but 
not  in  the  least  mournful  in  cut;  in  fact, 
it  had  a  jauntiness  about  it  that  suggested 
thoroughly  restored  hope.  In  her  hands 
she  carried  a  bunch  of  crocus  and  ferns. 
They  had  been  out  all  the  afternoon,  she 
and  the  children,  getting  a  breath  of  the 
sweet-smelling  air.  Finding  herself  on 
the  road  to  my  house,  she  had  come  a  bit 
out  of  the  way  to  see  how  I  was  going  on. 
She  was  a  little  tired  and  would  rest  a  few 
moments  before  going  down  the  moun- 
tain. 

She  sent  the  children  off  to  pick  dew- 
berries and  sat  down  in  the  chair  I  had 
been  occupying.  She  took  off  her  hat, 
another  concession,  though  more  of  an 
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amelioration,  to  the  demands  of  grief. 
She  laid  it  in  her  lap,  ran  a  pin  through 
it,  and  looked  across  the  valley  with 
rather  brooding,  perhaps  dreaming,  eyes. 

"I've  been  planning  after  coming  up 
here  to  see  you  for  many  a  day.  I've 
been  wanting  to  talk  to  you.  'Tis  a  bit 
of  a  comfort  to  talk  with  some  one  that's 
not  of  the  village.  'Tis  by  way  of  giving 
one  thoughts  that's  new  to  one." 

She  has  a  perfect  taste  in  flattery  as 
well  as  millinery;  and  why  shouldn't  she, 
with  all  her  ancestors  kissing  that  historic 
stone  as  regularly  as  they  ate  their  pota- 
toes ? 

I  waited,  smiling  appreciatively.  She 
gave  me  a  sidelong  glance  and  returned 
to  the  view. 

'"Tis  grand  to  be  living  these  days," 
she  began  slowly.  ''Springtime,  with  the 
sound  of  twittering  birds  that  be  coming; 
and  the  fine  warmth  of  the  air  and  the 
sweetness  of  it;  sitting  quiet  like  and 
easy,  and  just  smelling  the  things  that  be 
growing  up  and  budding."  Her  eyes 
finally  drifted  back  to  mine.  "  'Tis  that 
that's  set  me  thinking." 

"Plans?"  I  hazarded. 

She  nodded  and  sighed.  "Mostly  for 
the  dear  children." 

I  said  that  I  could  see  no  cause  to  w^orry 
for  the  present.  Weren't  they  all  happy 
and  comfortable  at  Dr.  Brooke's?  As 
for  the  future,  there  was  the  insurance 
money  which  she  had  told  me  herself 
would  rebuild  the  grocery. 

That  was  true,  every  word  of  it.  But 
there  was  another  thing  to  be  thought  of; 
'twas  that  she  couldn't  go  on  living  much 
longer  at  Dr.  Brooke's. 

"It's  a  godsend  to  him;  it's  a  conve- 
nience to  you.     Why  bother  about  it?" 

She  again  took  refuge  in  the  view. 
'Twas  not  herself  was  bothering  about  it: 
'twas  Mr.  Jones. 

"What  has  he  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"'Tis  he  that's  after  marrying  me." 

I  jumped.  Then  she  was  really  going 
to  do  it ! 

"And  you?"  I  asked. 

"'Tis  that  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about." 

She  sat  up  more  rigidly  and -met  my 
eyes  with  a  determination  that  said  she 
was  bent  upon  getting  the  truth  from  me. 
At   least,   that   is   what   I    thought;    it 


turned  out  afterward  that  such  was  not 
her  purpose  at  all. 

He  was  rich,  Mr.  Jones  was,  very  rich: 
he  had  a  grand  house  in  the  country; 
horses  and  cows  and  a  chicken  run  that 
was  an  honor  to  the  county;  he  was  a 
good  church-member;  and  he  had  a  gen- 
erous heart.  According  to  her  recitation 
of  his  qualities,  he  was  a  sort  of  Utopian 
type.  There  never  had  been  a  man  like 
him;  and  never  would  be  again.  He  was 
an  influence  she  had  to  consider  for  the 
dear  children.  She  felt,  if  she  did  not 
think  of  them  now,  at  this  tender  age  of 
their  lives,  a  black  curse  would  follow  her 
the  rest  of  her  days. 

"Will  it  be  soon?"  I  asked. 

"What?" 

"The  marriage." 

"What  a  man  you  do  be!  I'm  only 
pondering  on  it  a  bit." 

"I'm  very  glad,"  I  sighed  with  intense 
relief.  "  I  was  just  wondering  what  under 
the  sun  would  become  of  Dr.  Brooke. 
Now  that  he's  comfortably  settled  for  a 
time,  I've  felt  relieved  about  him,  but  if 
you  are  going  to  leave " 

"Dr.  Brooke!"  she  interrupted,  her 
eyes  opened  wide.  "But  he's  not  a  mar- 
rying man !" 

"Of  course  he's  not!  Whoever  sug- 
gested such  a  thing  !  I  meant,  how  could 
he  get  along  without  you,  now  that  you've 
made  him  so  comfortable!" 

She  took  this  with  a  peculiar  change  of 
expression,  an  enigmatic  look  in  her  eyes 
that  I  did  not  understand. 

A  short  silence  lingered  between  us. 

"And  what  be  you  thinking  of  it?" 
she  began  again,  her  nice  blue  eyes  once 
more  on  me. 

"  Your  marrying  Mr.  Jones ?  Well" — 
I  made  a  poor  attempt  at  appearing  an. 
oracle  on  the  subject;  what  a  fool  she 
must  have  thought  me  ! — "well,  if  I  were 
thinking  of  matrimony  there'd  be  only 
one  thing  I'd  consider." 

"What,  then?" 

"If  I  was  enough  in  love  to  risk  it." 

She  shook  her  head  and  smiled.  "  'Tis 
young  you  be.  And  bless  you  for  it! 
'Tis  one  like  myself  who  has  had  twelve 
years  of  it  that  knows  what  the  happy 
state  of  matrimony  means.  I  know  it  to 
its  dregs.  'Tis  that  that  keeps  me  pon- 
dering." 
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I  ventured  the  remark  that  she  could 
not  be  very  much  in  love  with  Mr.  Jones; 
otherwise  she'd  let  herself  go. 

''Let  myself  go,  say  you !"  She  shook 
her  head  gravely,  and  yet,  somehow,  it 
wasn't  grave  at  all;  it  was  suggestive  of 
all  sorts  of  other  things,  and  principally 
a  capacity  for  letting  herself  go,  if  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  it,  on  the  very  wings 
of  abandon.  "No — not  now.  There's 
other  things  for  me  to  be  thinking  about 
than  letting  myself  go,  as  you  put  it. 
That's  the  hard  part  of  itl" 

Again  \ye  were  silent.  For  the  first 
time  during  our  long  acquaintance  our 
conversation  lagged.  Usually  it  wxnt 
with  considerable  snap.  That  day  we 
both  appeared  thoughtful. 

"Have  you  talked  to  Dr.  Brooke  about 
it?"  I  asked. 

"Never  so  much  as  a  word,"  she  an- 
swered promptly.  "  I  couldn't  bear  the 
thought  of  it.  It  would  be  a  hard  word 
to  be  saying  to  him.  I  don't  want  him 
to  be  knowing  it  till  it's  settled." 

"Is  that  quite  fair  to  him_?" 

"I  think  it  is.  Let  the  dear  man  go 
on  being  as  comfortable  as  he  can  the 
length  of  the  time  I'm  with  him.  When 
I  go" — here  she  looked  away  sadly — "  I'm 
going  to  leave  him  as  comfortable  as  I 
know  how." 

She  put  on  her  hat  and  rose  to  go. 
The  children  were  waiting  for  her,  each 
of  them  with  blue-stained  mouth.  They 
had  evidently  found  the  dewberries  and 
disposed  of  them. 

"  'Tis  a  grand  pleasure  to  have  talked 
to  you  thus,"  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand.  "I'll  be  thanking  you  to  the  end 
of  my  days  for  your  helpful  thoughts." 

I  began  to  fe^l  a  little  resentful  of  her 
flattery.  My  helpful  thoughts  !  I  hadn't 
done  an  infernal  thing  but  listen  to  her. 
Perhaps  that  is  what  some  women  call 
being  helpful. 

I  sat  down  and  watched  the  warm, 
scented  sunset  lights  gather  about  the 
mountains;  and  while  I  sat  there  I  too 
did  some  pondering.  I  was  sincerely  dis- 
tressed to  hear  of  Mrs.  O'Herron's  con- 
templated departure  from  Dr.  Brooke's. 
I  once  more  saw  him  reduced  to  dire 
straits.  The  thought  of  his  w^andering 
about,  shabby,  ill-fed,  and  miserable,  was 
most  discouraging.     I  came  very  near 


cursing  Dinah  for  her  ingratitude  in  leav- 
ing him  stranded.  She  was  only  seventy; 
she  might  easily  have  lived  on  another 
ten  years,  and  by  that  time — who  knows? 
— he  might  have  been  married  and  had  a 
good,  conscientious  wife  to  look  after  him. 
Even  if  he  were  not  a  marrying  man,  the 
more  I  thought  of  him,  the  more  I  cam.e 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  only  salvation 
lay  in  matrimony.  I  went  so  far  as  to 
think  of  all  the  eligible  women  in  the  vil- 
lage and  by  the  time  he  arrived  to  take 
supper  with  me  I  was  primed  with  plans 
and  convincing  argument. 

After  supper,  when  we  had  smoked  for 
an  hour  or  more  and  darkness  had  com.e 
on,  I  broached  the  subject. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  you  all  the 
afternoon,"  I  began. 

"About  me — whv?" 

"About  your  future." 

He  drew  at  his  pipe.  "It's  not  much 
to  think  over.  I  can  tell  you  exactly 
what  it's  going  to  be.  Right  here  in  this 
village  for  about  twenty  years  more. 
That's  all." 

"Good  enough!  But  those  twenty 
years  must  be  comfortable." 

"They  will  be,  I  hope." 

"Not  if  you  live  alone;  not  unless  you 
are  married." 

His  start  showed  genuine  surprise.  "I 
— get  married !  I  thought  you  knew  I 
was  not  a  marrying  man!" 

"We  all  say  that  until  the  time  comes." 

He  shook  his  head,  not  so  resolutely 
as  thoughtfully. 

"Your  time  has  come." 

Again  he  started.  I  really  believe  he 
was  disturbed  at  my  insistence  upon  im- 
pending evil. 

"Why  do  you  say  such  things?"  he 
finally  asked. 

"Because  I  see  it  is  the  only  way  for 
you  to  be  comfortable.  You  say  you  are 
not  a  marrying  man;  that  is  exactly  what 
you  are.  You  were  made  for  domestic 
life.  You  can't  get  along  without  it.  A 
confirmed  bachelor  is  one  who  knows  how 
to  manage  for  himself.  You  don't.  You 
can't  get  along  at  all  by  yourself." 

He  smiled  with  confidence.  "  I've  been 
getting  along  a  mighty  long  time  by  my- 
self." 

"Indeed  you  haven't!  Dinah  did 
everything  for  you  that  a  wife  would  have 
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done.  In  a  way  it  was  most  unfortunate; 
she  made  you  so  comfortable  that,  with- 
out her,  you  are  lost." 

He  received  this  in  silence. 

^'Am  I  right?" 

He  bowed  his  head.  "Perhaps  you 
are." 

"  Good !  So  now — let's  talk  about  pos- 
sible wives  for  you." 

"Wives!" 

"Yes.  We'll  begin  in  the  plural  and 
reduce  to  the  singular  by  the  process  of 
elimination." 

He  got  up,  stretched  himself,  and 
walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  house. 
He  may  have  been  trying  to  change  the 
subject  or  he  may  have  been  pondering, 
too;  he  said  nothing  and  so  I  remained 
without  a  clew. 

"Is  it  that  you  are  afraid  to  pay  the 
price? 

"The  price!"  he  exclaimed. 

"The  price  of  your  future  comfort. 
Philosophers  say  we  have  to  pay  for 
everything  we  get.  It  would  appear  that 
marriage  is  going  to  be  your  payment." 

He  continued  walking  a  little  while 
longer,  then  came  back  and  sat  in  the 
chair  opposite  me. 

"I  don't  see  why  we  should  bother 
about  it  any  more.  For  the  present  I 
couldn't  be  more  comfortable.  I  believe 
I'm  more  comfortable  than  I  was  with 
Dinah.  Dinah,  you  see,  had  some  faults. 
She  ^ever  had  dinner  on  time.  Mrs. 
O'Herron  does."  He  uncrossed  and 
crossed  his  long  legs.  "No,  I  think  we 
had  better  leave  well  enough  alone.  I've 
told  Mrs.  O'Herron  I  hoped  she'd  stop 
as  long  as  she  could;  and  she  said  she 
would." 

"That  will  not  be  very  long." 

"Yes,  I  think  it  will.  She  has  about 
definitely  decided  not  to  rebuild  the  gro- 
cery, so  there's  nowhere  else  for  her  to  go. 
It's  a  very  nice  arrangement  for  both  of 
us." 

The  sly  woman  !  I  had  a  whole-hearted 
contempt  for  her  at  that  moment.  Why 
should  she  deceive  him  in  this  way? 
There  was  no  point  to  it.  It  was  abom- 
inable of  her.  I  hated  myself  for  having 
liked  her  so  much.  And  in  my  sudden 
anger  toward  her  I  decided  to  expose  her. 
She  shouldn't  go  on  playing  Dr.  Brooke 
this  way  up  to  the  last  moment. 


"It  would  be  a  good  enough  arrange- 
ment if  Mrs.  O'Herron  didn't  have  other 
plans;   but  she  has.    I  know  them." 

He  looked  at  me,  casually  interested, 
and  relighted  his  pipe. 

"What  sort  of  plans  do  you  mean?" 

"She  is  going  to  marry  Mr.  Jones." 

The  match  held  in  his  fingers  burned 
to  the  end,  even  to  the"  flesh,  before  he 
dropped  it.  Then  he  broke  into  his  deep, 
mellow  laugh  and  settled  comfortably 
in  the  chair.  Mrs.  O'Herron  marry 
Jones  !  It  was  the  best  joke  he  had  heard 
for  a  long  time.  He  went  on  laughing. 
What  had  put  such  a  notion  in  my  head 
anyway  ? 

"What  has  put  the  notion  in  yours 
that  it's  impossible?  " 

"Why!  She  laughs  about  his  atten- 
tions all  the  time !" 

My  hatred  of  the  woman  deepened.  I 
was  just  finding  out  the  depths  of  her 
duplicity.    She  was  quite  despicable. 

"If  she  laughs  about  Mr.  Jones  to  you, 
it  is  quite  the  opposite  of  her  manner 
when  discussing  him  with  others." 

He  was  lighting  another  match,  and  in 
its  glow  I  caught  a  troubled  expression 
in  his  eyes. 

"I  don't  understand  you." 

"She  told  me  this  very  afternoon  that 
she  had  practically  made  up  her  mind  to 
marry  Mr.  Jones.  She  also  said  that  her 
reason  for  not  telling  you  was  that  she 
didn't  want  you  to  be  made  unhappy 
over  the  prospect  of  her  leaving  you  alone 
in  the  house." 

He  drew  hard  at  his  pipe. 

"So,  you  see,  your  marriage  becomes 
once  more  an  imminent  necessity." 

"You  think  she  was  serious?" 

"I'm  sure  of  it.  Why  shouldn't  she 
be  ?  She  is  not  the  sort  of  person  to  neg- 
lect her  future  comfort — even  if  you  are." 

He  left  rather  precipitately  after  this, 
making  some  excuse  about  having  to  go 
by  to  see  a  very  ill  patient.  I  walked  a 
little  way  down  the  mountain  with  him, 
but  got  nothing  more  from  him  on  the 
subject,  not  a  word. 


I  WAS  in  his  office  a  few  days  later. 
Through  the  windows  I  could  see,  in 
the  garden,  Mrs.  O'Herron  sewing.    The 
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three  children  were  gathered  about  her. 
It  was  a  quiet  and  homelike  picture,  and 
there  was  such  a  suggestion  in  her  pose 
of  thorough  peacefulness  with  the  world, 
future  assured  and  all  effort  laid  aside, 
that  1  might  have  suspected  what  was 
coming;  any  one  else  would  have,  I'm 
sure. 

Dr.  Brooke  asked  me  to  smoke,  which 
I  did,  through  a  silence  lasting  much 
longer  than  usual,  though  I  felt  no  alarm 
at  this;  it  was  our  usual  form  of  con- 
versing. Finally  he  rose  and  looked  out 
of  the  window.  His  glance,  no  doubt, 
was  resting  on  Mrs.  O'Herron  at  that 
,very  minute,  though  I  did  not  know  it. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  what  you 
said  the  other  night" — he  turned  and 
gave  me  his  old-time,  warm  smile — "and 
I've  about  decided  it's  the  best  thing  to 
do." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  that!"  I  exclaimed. 
"The  only  thing  now  is  to  find  the  right 
woman." 

"I've  done  that." 

You  can  imagine  my  astonishment.  I 
got  up,  crossed  to  him,  and  held  out  my 
•  hand.     "Who  is  she?" 

Again  he  smiled.    "  What  a  question  ! " 

"I  haven't  an  idea." 

"It's  Sheila,  of  course." 


"Sheila  I"  I  exclaimed.  "Who  under 
the  sun  is  she  ?  I  never  heard  of  her  be- 
fore!" 

"Sheila" — he  was  blushing  now  like 
a  schoolboy — "Sheila  is  Mrs.  O'Her- 
ron. ..." 

After  five  months  of  matrimony  he 
still  appears  perfectly  happy.  And  she ! 
Well,  any  one  who  has  been  looking  for- 
ward to  a  certain  event,  planning  it,  not 
missing  a  single  revolution  in  the  wheels 
that  would  carry  her  in  that  direction, 
and  still  reaches  the  goal  while  young 
enough  to  enjoy  it  has  no  reason  in  the 
world  not  to  be  happy.  Of  course,  I 
maintain  that  he  is  not  half  so  charm- 
ing as  he  was;  yet  now  and  then  I  get 
a  reversion  to  type.  As  for  his  love- 
affairs — between  you  and  me,  they  are 
still  going  on.  Only  last  month  a  huge, 
Amazonian  creature  arrived  in  the  vil- 
lage for  the  purpose  of  buying  some 
ground  on  which  to  erect  a  young  ladies' 
seminary.  She  met  Dr.  Brooke  and — 
But  that  would  be  giving  away  secrets. 
I  must  be  careful.  You  see,  he's  a  mar- 
ried man  now;  though  when  he  forgets 
it — and  I  don't  believe  he  has  ever  thor- 
oughly realized  it — he  always  refers  to  his 
wife  as  Mrs.  O'Herron. 


WOMEN    AND    PROPERTY 

By   Robert  Grant 


BY  the  will  of  a  deceased  lawyer  of 
national  reputation  it  appeared  re- 
cently that  one  of  the  two  executors 
and  trustees  named  was  a  woman.  The 
provision  was  unusual  enough  to  provoke 
the  inquiry — how  did  he  happen  to  select 
her  ?  When  it  was  explained  that  she  was 
his  private  secretary  and  had  kept  his 
books  for  many  years,  both  captious  con- 
jecture and  latter-day  common  sense  were 
satisfied.  An  appointment  anomalous  a 
generation  ago,  except  of  a  wife,  ceased  to 
be  even  an  idiosyncrasy  the  moment  the 
nominee's  qualifications  were  disclosed. 
One  could  see  that  the  choice  had  its  ad- 
vantages; that  it  would  save  trouble  and 


accelerate  the  handling  of  the  estate. 
While  the  testator  undoubtedly  intended 
it  as  a  mark  of  confidence  and  gratitude, 
his  controlling  motive  must  have  been  the 
woman's  fitness. 

This  instance  provokes  another — a 
double-barrelled — inquiry:  Why  should 
not  women  have  a  greater  share  in  the 
management  of  property,  and  why  should 
they  not  understand  more  about  property 
than  they  do  ?  Their  own  property  in  the 
first  place,  but  also  other  people's.  In 
spite  of  the  revolution  in  public  sentiment 
concerning  what  woman  is  free  to  do  and 
ought  to  know,  property  in  the  sense  of 
anything  larger  than  a  purse  or  very  mod- 
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erate  bank-account  remains  virtually  a 
sealed  book  to  her.  It  compares  with  a 
Sacred  White  Elephant — a  tutelary  di- 
vinity, but  august  and  unapproachable. 
Moreover,  this  awesome  attitude  is  en- 
couraged by  prevalent  masculine  opinion, 
which,  if  invited  to  decide  by  a  referendum 
whether  she  would  do  better  as  a  bishop 
or  a  banker,  would  declare  that,  though 
out  of  place  as  either,  she  could  not  do 
much  harm  as  a  bishop,  but  as  a  banker 
would  inevitably  make  a  mess  of  things. 
Indeed,  the  blue  line  in  Durham  Cathedral 
beyond  which  no  woman  was  allowed  to 
pass  has  proved  with  the  march  of  time  a 
far  more  evanescent  prejudice  than  the 
taboo  of  the  money-changers.  Men  still 
hug  the  tradition  that  in  money  matters 
women  are  constitutionally  helpless  and 
need  looking  after. 

This  tradition  dies  hard,  because  its  de- 
cayed roots  are  ponderous  with  law  verbi- 
age. For  centuries  the  status  of  a  woman 
while  single  was  solemnly  defined  as 
femme  sole  and  after  marriage  as  femme 
covert.  Veritably  it  may  be  said  that  the 
second  estate  of  that  woman  was  far  worse 
than  the  first.  A  femme  sole  was  in  legal 
phraseology  an  "infant"  until  her  ma- 
jority, but  after  attaining  it  she  had  full 
possession  and  control  of  her  property. 
If  she  was  rich  it  was  scarcely  reputable 
that  she  should  not  marry  unless  she  be- 
came a  nun;  consequently  the  interval 
between  minority  and  wedlock  was,  so  to 
speak,  'twixt  hay  and  grass.  Neverthe- 
less, if  she  defied  social  sentiment  and 
remained  single  the  law  protected  her 
ownership.  She  might  be  choused  out  of 
her  possessions,  but  she  could  not  be  de- 
prived of  them.  The  instant  she  married, 
however,  she  became  femme  covert,  and 
every  attribute  of  ownership  ceased. 

Of  every  human  status  devised  by  civi- 
lization that  of  the  femme  covert  was  the 
most  ignominious,  though  it  wore  the  air 
of  chivalrous  concern  for  the  inherent 
helplessness  of  woman.  So  absolutely 
did  the  law  insist  on  merging  her  entity 
in  her  lord  and  master's  that  if  she  com- 
mitted a  crime  (unless  it  were  very  atro- 
cious) she  was  assumed  to  have  acted  at 
his  instance  and  he  was  held  responsible 
for  it.  She  was  more  completely  a  cipher 
than  any  other  soul  on  the  sunny  side  of 
barbarism,  and  the  aftermath  of  her  legal 


obliteration  crops  out  even  in  our  day  in 
the  maxim  of  the  domestic  hearth,  albeit 
playfully  uttered:  "What's  yours  is  mine, 
my  dear,  and  what's  mine's  my  own." 
The  author  of  "The  English  Woman's 
Legal  Guide"  (London,  1913)  states  her 
quondam  predicament  succinctly  as  fol- 
lows : 

"By  the  common  law,  prior  to  the 
series  of  acts  known  as  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Acts?  1870-1908,  a 
woman  by  marrying  stood  to  lose,  either 
permanently  or  during  married  life,  all 
actual  benefit  in  any  property  of  which 
she  was  at  the  commencement  of  or  might 
during  the  marriage  be  possessed.  -The 
theory  was  that  'a  man  and  his  wife  are 
but  one  person  in  the  law,'  which  sounds 
as  favorable  to  wife  as  to  husband  and 
which  if  literally  applied  would  have 
meant  equal  enjoyment  by  both  of  their 
common  property.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  meaning  given  to  the  phrase  in 
practice.  The  real  meaning  would  be  ex- 
pressed better  by  saying  that '  sl  man  and 
his  wife  are  but  one  person  in  the  law  and 
that  one  person  is  the  man,'  since  the  im- 
mediate interest  in  the  whole  of  her  prop- 
erty passed  to  her  husband,  w^hile  his 
property  continued  to  belong  to  him 
solely." 

So  genuine  did  this  legal  fiction — that  a 
married  woman  could  not  own  anything 
— seem  to  the  legal  mind  that  as  time 
went  on  and  a  desire  was  felt  to  protect 
the  dowries  of  wives  from  the  rapacity  or 
debts  of  husbands,  recourse  was  had  to 
circumvention.  Barred  from  declaring 
that  a  wife's  property  should  continue 
hers  the  lawmakers  of  the  period  de- 
vised a  method  of  tying  it  up  so  that  her 
spouse  or  his  creditors  could  not  reach  the 
principal  and  so  that  the  yearly  income 
should  be  paid  over  to  her  own  use.  This 
method  survives  in  the  comparatively 
modern  system  of  trusts  by  which  estates 
in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  can 
be  kept  intact  during  a  generation  or  so 
for  the  support  of  widows,  unmarried 
daughters  or  spendthrift  sons,  and  protec- 
tion against  sons-in-law.  Yet,  although 
because  of  its  historic  origin  the  tradition 
of  woman's  financial  ineptitude  lingers,  it 
is  some  time  now  since  the  common-law 
fiction  holding  her  incapable  of  ownership 
after  marriage  was  done  away  with  as  an 
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absurdity  in  English-speaking  countries. 
In  the  United  States,  where  it  obtained  for 
a  while  as  a  part  of  the  legal  code  inherited 
from  England,  the  uprooting  has  been 
well-nigh  universal.  To  quote  from  ''  The" 
Legal  and  Political  Status  of  Women  in 
the  United  States"  (1912),  which  should 
be  authoritative  on  the  point  because 
written  by  a  woman:  "In  most  of  the 
States  at  the  present  time  property  of  ev- 
ery kind  owned  by  either  husband  or  wife 
at  time  of  marriage,  or  acquired  during 
the  marriage  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  in- 
heritance or  purchase,  constitutes  the  sep- 
arate estate  of  such  husband  or  wife  and  is 
not  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  other,  but 
it  is  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  one  who 
owns  the  property  whether  they  were  in- 
curred before  or  after  marriage." 

And  yet,  though  restrictions  on  femi- 
nine ownership  are  obsolete  and  have  long 
since  ceased  to  be  an  incentive  to  lack 
of  familiarity  with  money  matters,  the 
American  woman  is  peculiarly  ignorant  of 
everything  pertaining  to  finance.  Much 
more  so  than  the  women  of  the  Latin 
countries,  who,  especially  in  the  shop- 
keeping  class,  are  often  vigilant  partners 
in  their  husbands'  fortunes  and  who  pride 
themselves  on  keeping  the  domestic  pot 
boiling  by  insisting  on  full  money's  worth 
in  their  daily  purchases.  The  European 
woman  has  the  habit  of  saving,  our  coun- 
trywomen that  of  spending,  and,  as  has 
been  often  pointed  out,  the  husband  of 
each  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  antithe- 
sis. Unlike  her  foreign  sister,  who  is 
schooled  from  childhood  to  regard  extrav- 
agance as  a  deadly  sin,  the  American  wife, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  feels  free  to  in- 
dulge even  her  caprices  and  then  collect 
at  the  source. 

Now  that  the  challenge  of  war  de- 
mands economies,  we  hear  it  said  that  a 
French  or  Italian  family  could  subsist  on 
the  contents  of  many  an  American  house- 
wife's garbage  pail.  True  as  this  proba- 
bly is,  the  blame  belongs  no  more  to  her 
than  to  her  husband,  who,  dazzled  by  the 
resources  of  this  amazing  continent  where 
every  man  hopes  to  better  himself,  would 
not  be  pleased  unless  she  gave  him  red 
meat  constantly,  and  in  her  own  belong- 
ings put  her  best  foot  forward.  Good 
provider  as  the  American  husband  is,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  go  on  indefinitely  giving 


his  wife  her  head  unless  she  co-operates 
in  eliminating  what  they  do  not  require 
or  cannot  afford.  The  opportunities  for 
rapid  self-advancement  will  diminish  as 
our  population  grows  more  dense.  On 
the  other  hand,  after  taking  fully  into  ac- 
count the  growing  vogue  for  economic  in- 
dependence, we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
vast  majority  of  women  will  continue  to 
allow  men  to  support  them.  The  cling- 
ing vine  is  likely  to  remain  the  hardiest  of 
annuals  in  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls. 
The  American  wife  of  the  future  is  sure  to 
be  less  wasteful  and  to  know  more  of  food 
values  if  not  eugenics,  but  when  it  comes 
to  money  matters  her  chief  function 
(like  Oliver  Twist's)  will  still  be  "asking 
for  more,"  and  if  she  inherits  stocks  and 
bonds  she  will  be  little  less  apt  than  for- 
merly to  hand  them  over  to  her  husband 
to  care  for. 

There  will  be  exceptions,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  there  should  be;  but  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  women  seeking  economic 
independence  rather  than  the  housewife 
that  this  mystification  concerning  prop- 
erty needs  clearing  up.  It  is  even  more 
disproportionate  than  the  panic  due  to  a 
scampering  mouse.  After  all,  mice  once 
in  a  while  do  invade  the  person,  but  the 
primary  principles  relative  to  dividends 
and  coupons  are  too  simple  to  justify  con- 
fusion in  any  brain.  In  every  large  com- 
munity a  much-respected  body  of  men 
mak.es  a  living,  frequently  a  very  comfort- 
able living,  by  taking  care  of  other  peo- 
ple's property.  They  are  known  as  trus- 
tees, a  term  that  includes  executors, 
guardians,  and  all  who  hold  in  a  fiduciary 
capacity.  Their  first  requisite  is  probity 
— to  be  scrupulously  honest;  they  should 
possess  good  judgment,  which  is  almost 
a  s}Tionym  of  common  sense,  tact,  show 
themselves  punctual  accountants,  and 
preferably  be  erudite  in  the  branch  of  the 
law  that  governs  the  devolution  of  es- 
tates. That  integrity  is  the  paramount 
consideration  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
employ  them  appears  from  the  current 
tendency  to  select  trust  companies  as 
fiduciaries.  A  trust  company  has  no  soul 
(the  courts  decided  long  ago  that  every 
corporation  lacks  one)  and  it  does  not  pre- 
tend to  know  law,  but  a  trust  company 
cannot  abscond  and  its  capital  stock  is  a 
bulwark  against  peculation.     If  some  ab- 
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struse  or  knotty  point  arises,  it  sends  for 
a  lawyer  and  deducts  the  amount  of  his 
bill  from  the  beneficiary's  income. 

In  my  experience  the  vast  majority  of 
individual  trustees  are  honest,  and  the 
instances  of  their  absconding,  if  we  take 
number  and  opportunities  as  a  measure, 
comparatively  rare.  They  are  scrupu- 
lous in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and,  now  that  inheritance  and  income 
taxes  have  complicated  the  situation,  their 
bed  is  not  always  one  of  roses.  I  have  no 
wish  to  underrate  their  responsibilities  or 
minimize  their  virtues  by  asking  why 
woman  should  not  enter  into  competition 
with  them,  and  why  woman  is  not  better 
adapted  for  this  employment  than  for  cer- 
tain others  where  she  aspires  to  shine. 
To  me  her  chief  stumbling-block  would 
seem  to  be  that  she  has  made  a  bogy  of 
property. 

Every  fresh  batch  of  candidates  for  the 
bar  shows,  I  believe,  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  women.  They  still  seem  lost 
in  the  multitude  of  male  practitioners, 
and  it  is  too  early  yet  to  draw  more  than 
the  single  deduction  that,  Portia  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  they  are  at  a 
disadvantage  in  forensics.  Women  speak 
admirably,  sometimes  quite  as  well  as 
men,  before  committees  and  on  formal  oc- 
casions; but  in  the  hurly-burly  and  give 
and  take  of  court  practice  they  are  out- 
classed by  their  own  nicety,  the  abandon- 
ment of  which  makes  them  appear  either 
shrewish  or  strident.  Conspicuous  lau- 
rels in  arguing  questions  of  pure  law  be- 
fore courts  of  last  resort  are  still  to  be 
won.  Their  professional  activities  for  the 
most  part  are  confined  to  quasi  office 
work,  the  collection  of  claims, — often  for- 
lorn hopes, — the  redress  of  minor  griev- 
ances, and  the  preparation  of  probate 
papers — matters  that  require  integrity,  pa- 
tience, tact,  and  love  of  detail,  all  of  them 
qualities  essential  to  the  care  of  property. 
Women  have  the  reputation  of  being  hon- 
ester  than  men,  but  whether  this  is  due  to 
previous  lack  of  opportunity  only  time 
will  show.  When  it  comes  to  patience, 
tact,  and  love  of  detail  they  should  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  average  male 
competitor. 

The  old-fashioned  trustee  resembled  a 
czar.  Because  clothed  with  the  legal  title 
to  the  property  in  his  charge,  he  was  apt 


to  conduct  himself  as  though  it  were  really 
his,  and  beneficiaries  could  not  afford 
to  ask  him  many  questions  unless  they 
would  be  snubbed.  The  courts  abetted 
him  somewhat  in  maintaining  this  atti- 
tude of  ''none  of  your  business."  The 
modern  trustee  is  a  much  more  approach- 
able person,  for  the  law,  imbued  with  the 
"new  freedom,"  no  longer  countenances 
the  policy  of  keeping  the  real  owners  at 
arm's  length.  But,  though  suave,  he  is 
constantly  on  guard  against  the  impor- 
tunities of  those  entitled  to  the  income 
which  he  collects,  most  of  whom  are  wo- 
men whose  patrimony  has  been  tied  up 
for  life.  Perplexed  as  they  often  are  why 
property  does  not  yield  a  larger  return,  or 
why  he  feels  constrained  to  add  this  or 
that  increment  to  capital  instead  of  pay- 
ing it  to  them,  many  women  hanker  to 
catechize  the  trustee — ask  a  string  of 
questions  no  matter  how  foolish.  This  is 
difficult  when  the  listener  is  a  man ;  they 
shrink  into  their  shells  in  a  presence 
which,  however  kindly,  is  from  force  of 
habit  condescending.  If  they  had  a  wo- 
man to  deal  with,  they  would  regard  a 
heart-to-heart  talk — encouragement  to 
ask  indiscriminate  questions — as  an  es- 
sential of  satisfactory  service.  Is  it  too 
much  to  allege  that  most  female  bene- 
ficiaries would  rather  have  their  interests 
safeguarded  by  a  woman  than  a  man  ex- 
cept for  a  single  consideration — the  fear  of 
her  not  proving  equal  to  the  responsi- 
bility? Or  that  many  women  property- 
owners  would  elect  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  or  to  hand  them  over  to  some  con- 
genial person  of  the  same  sex  but  for  this 
dread  of  lack  of  equipment? 

Woman  seems  to  be  constitutionally 
gun-shy  when  confronted  with  mortgages, 
stocks,  and  bonds;  she  sheers  off  as  if 
afraid  of  being  hit  and  manifests  a  like 
tendency  to  become  panic-sticken  or  ob- 
fuscated over  rates  of  interest  or  the  dis- 
tinctions between  capital  and  income. 
She  has  no  fear  of  money  in  the  bank  so 
long  as  she  does  not  overdraw  her  ac- 
counts, but  becomes  dazed  with  appre- 
hension when  any  question  of  investment 
is  broached  and  is  apt  to  murmur:  "I 
leave  it  all  to  you."  This  is  explicable 
enough  on  the  theory  that  her  mind  has 
been  a  blank  on  these  subjects  for  cen- 
turies,  but   far   from   flattering    to    her 
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intelligence  if  inherent  difficulties  be  the 
test.  The  ability  to  make  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before  ap- 
proximates genius  in  the  constructive  tv-pe 
of  modern  financier,  but  that  demanded  of 
the  successful  custodian  of  property  need 
not  rise  above  the  level  of  normal  wisdom. 
This  normal  wisdom  seems  beyond  femi- 
nine attainment  largely  because  of  the  out- 
look which  it  presupposes.  At  a  time 
when  she  was  being  grounded  in  needle- 
work and  household  handiness  her  brother 
was  already  listening  in  the  smoking-room 
to  the  small  talk  of  his  elders  concerning 
the  rise  and  fall  of  securities.  But  it  is  no 
tax  on  the  intellectual  faculties  to  acquire 
a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the  rail- 
roads and  manufacturing  companies  of 
one's  habitat.  Any  woman  worth  her 
salt  who  gave  her  mind  to  it  ought  to  find 
the  study  and  comparison  of  statistics 
which  would  enable  her  to  discriminate 
between  investments  no  more  difficult 
than  algebra.  The  good  judgment,  alias 
the  normal  wisdom,  of  the  male  trustee  is 
derived  from  the  analysis  of  reports,  the 
weighing  of  probabilities,  and  the  nosing 
out  of  inside  information.  From  these  he 
reads  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  if  he  reads 
them  correctly  he  prospers.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  vocation  which  should  bid 
a  woman  quail  unless  it  were  that  mas- 
culine freemasonry^  should  combine  to 
frustrate  her  when  she  tried  to  ascertain 
the  truth  in  advance — an  odious  improba- 
bility. The  primary  rules  of  the  game, 
which  seems  so  terrifying  at  the  outset, 
are  almost  as  easy  as  the  alphabet:  that 
a  return  of  four  to  five  per  cent  spell 
safety  and  any  more  than  this  involves  a 
speculative  risk  which  it  is  sometimes  pru- 
dent and  far  oftener  not  to  take;  that  a 
mortgage  and  a  bond,  however  formidable 
to  look  at,  are  severally  nothing  but  inter- 
est-bearing promises  to  pay  secured  by 
collateral,  the  first  by  land,  the  second 
by  the  property  of  the  corporation  which 
issues  it;  and  that  stock  certificates  are 
merely  shares  in  a  corporate  partnership 
entitled  to  dividends  after  the  coupons 
on  the  bonds  and  other  fixed  charges  have 
been  met. 

A  few  months'  study,  supplemented  by 
a  little  practical  experience,  would  enable 
any  reasonably  intelligent  woman  to  mas- 
ter these  and  other  elementarv  technical- 


ities and  so  to  cease  to  think  of  them  as 
bugaboos.  Thus  equipped  she  would  no 
longer  be  handicapped  by  her  inveterate 
and  once-cherished  disability  of  being  un- 
able to  comprehend  the  language  of  the 
money-changers.  With  this  removed, 
and  provided  she  kept  in  mind  that  the 
admonition,  "Seest  thou  a  man  diligent 
in  his  business?  He  shall  stand  before 
kings,"  is  even  more  applicable  to  her  be- 
cause of  a  certain  scatter-brain,  atavistic 
tendency,  she  ought  not  to  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  arena  of  competition  on  the 
score  of  ignorance.  Her  progress  would 
be  gradual,  but  the  reactionaries  of  her 
own  sex  reluctant  to  employ  her  would 
presently  be  outnumbered  by  those  ready 
to  reward  her  zeal  and  winsome  amiabil- 
ity. She  would  not  be  so  apt  to  be 
grouchy  or  dictatorial  as  men.  And  yet 
the  ultimate  test  of  the  rivalry — the  cri- 
terion of  her  fitness — must  be  the  quality 
of  her  brain  cells,  for  the  prudent  and  dis- 
cerning care  of  property  rights  is  in  the 
end  a  serious  intellectual  process. 

Is  there  a  congenital  kink  in  woman's 
cranium  which  would  interfere  with  her 
success  as  a  custodian  of  property  or  fidu- 
ciary? Let  me  illustrate  by  an  object- 
lesson  which,  though  gleaned  from  fiction, 
was  widely  recognized  as  veracious  on  its 
appearance,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  un- 
der the  title  of  "The  Woman  and  Her 
Bonds."  The  heroine  of  Edwin  Lefevre's 
short  story  was  a  widow  with  $38,000  to 
invest,  and  the  hero  (or  victim)  a  stock- 
broker who  had  been  her  husband's  in- 
timate friend  and  was  eager  to  do  her  a 
good  turn.  We  make  her  acquaintance 
at  his  office  eager  to  ascertain  how  she  can 
get  a  larger  income  from  her  money  than 
the  trust  company  wher^  it  is  deposited 
is  allowing  her.  Mr.  Colwell  advises  the 
purchase  at  96  of  100  five-per-cent  gold 
bonds  of  the  Manhattan  Electric  Light, 
Heat  &  Power  Company,  in  regard  to 
which,  as  he  tells  her,  he  has  inside  in- 
formation. She  is  to  deposit  with  his  firm 
as  a  wide  margin  all  but  83,000  of  her 
$38,000  and  wait  quietly  until  he  shall 
market  the  bonds,  as  he  confidently 
counts  on  doing  at  a  ten-per-cent  profit, 
which  would  add  a  handsome  slice  to  her 
capital.  He  tells  her  besides  that  he  has 
bought  some  of  the  bonds  for  his  own 
mother,  and  that  she  can  always  find  them 
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quoted  on  the  financial  page  of  the  news-  mind.     I  have  decided  to  accept  your  of- 

papers.  fer;  I'll  take  those  bonds  at  96^." 

Mrs.  Hunt  departs,  but  returns  anx-  "But,  Mrs.  Hunt,  you  can't  do  that, 

iously  three  days  later  to  point  out  that  you  know.   You  wouldn't  buy  them  when 

Manhattan  Electrics  are  selling  at  95  in-  I  wanted  you  to  and  I  can't  buy  them  for 

stead  of  96.     She  is  assured  that  this  sig-  you  now  at  96^.     Really,  you- ought  to 

nifies  nothing  and  is  urged  not  to  worry,  see  that." 

She  goes  away  only  to  reappear  in  another  The  widow  remains  unable  to  see  why 

week  with  a  dejected  air,  for  the  bonds  she  is  not  in  the  right,  and  makes  her  final 

have  fallen  to  93.     When,  in  response  to  exit  in  high  dudgeon,  threatening  to  con- 

her  remark  that  according  to  a  friend  she  suit  a  lawyer. 

has  lost  $3,000  by  the  transaction,  Mr.  Compression  has  obliged  me  to  omit  the 

Colwell  proposes  to  take  lier  purchase  off  fine  shades  of  the  entertaining  story,  but 

her  hands  for  his  own  account  at  the  orig-  the  mental  obliquity  it  suggests  is  obvi- 

inal  price  and  return  all  her  money,  she  ous  enough.     No  one  except  a  woman 

jumps  at  the  offer.     But  it  is  not  very  could  possibly  see  the  matter  in  that  light 

long  before  the  bonds  are  quoted  at  95  except  now  and  then  a  clergyman.     I  re- 

again  and  then  at  96.     This  prompts  an-  member  some  years  ago  being  asked  by  a 

other  visit  by  the  widow  to  the  broker's  member  of  that  profession  to  take  a  trus- 

office.  tee  to  task  for  imposing  on  a  poor  woman. 

"Mr.    Colwell,    you    still   have    those  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  investiga- 

bonds,  haven't  you?"  tion  it  appeared  that  the  fiduciary  had" 

"Why,  yes."  received  from  the  testator  ten  bonds  of  a 

"I — I  think  I'd  like  to  take  them  back  construction  company  yielding  eight  per 

again."  cent,  which  the  complainant  himself  has- 

"  Certainly,  Mrs.  Hunt.     I'll  find  out  tened  to  characterize  as  a  "  mortgage  on  a 

how  much  they  are  selling  for."  lot  of  rotten  old  cars."     These  had  been 

The  quotation  telephoned  proves  to  be  sold  at  par  and  the  proceeds  prudently  in- 

963^,  which,  as  the  broker  points  out,  is  vested.     When,  puzzled,  I  inquired  what 

practically  where  they  were  when  she  had  the   imposition    was,    the    clergyman 

bought  them  originally.  promptly   answered:     "Don't  you   see? 

Mrs.   Hunt    hesitates,    and    inquires:  She  used  to  receive  eight  hundred  dollars 

"Didn't    you   buy    them   from   me   at  yearly  and  now  she  only  gets  six." 

93  ?  "  "But,"  I  urged,  "the  former  investment 

Mr.  Colwell  explains  that  he  had  bought  was  hazardous,  as  you  admit.  What  can 
them  from  her  at  96  and  given  her  the  full  the  trustee  do  ?  "  And  then  came  the  ex- 
sum  that  she  had  paid.  traordinary  assertion,  yet  made  in  good 

She  makes  answer:   "Well,  I  don't  see  faith:  "  He  ought  to  pay  her  the  difference 

why  it  is  that  I  have  to  pay  96  j^  now  for  out  of  his  own  pocket  J  ^ 

the  very  same  bonds  I  sold  last  Tuesday  I  was  unable,  though  I  labored  hard,  to 

at  93.     If  it  was  some  other  bonds,  I  make  this  clergyman  see  it  otherwise, 

wouldn't  mind  so  much,"  and  though  Mr.  While  these  examples  certainly  suggest 

Colwell,  knowing  the  plans  of  the  syndi-  a  kink  in  the  brain,  they  scarcely  furnish 

cate,  does  his  best  to  induce  her  to  change  grounds  for  deeming  it  organic  rather  than 

her  mind  and  to  let  him  purchase  them  functional — or,  in  other  words,  incurable, 

for  her,  she  goes  away  obdurate  and  dis-  On  the  contrary,  the  assumption  is  much 

gruntled.  more  credible  that  the  obliquity  they  in- 

The    sequel    is    heartrending.      Man-  dicate  is  due  to  a  lack  of  experience  and 

hat  tan  Electrics  rise  steadily,  and  when  worldly  wisdom  which  has,  as  it  were, 

they  are  quoted  at  106  back  comes  Mrs.  atrophied  certain  ordinary  mental  proc- 

Hunt.  esses.     Common  sense,  to  say  nothing  of 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Colwell;  I  came  a  sense  of  justice,  is  largely  a  matter  of 

to  find  out  exactly  what  you  propose  to  background  and  is  hardly  to  be  expected 

do  about  my  bonds."  of  one  traditionally  banished  from  any 

Then,  finding  him  mystified  as  to  her  specific  field  of  inquiry.     There  is  no  one 

meaning,   she  continues:    "But  never  more  shrewd  in  bargaining  than  the  wo- 
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man  of  continental  Europe  who  sells  vege- 
tables and  posies,  and  this  is  simply  be- 
cause she  is  schooled  to  give  her  whole 
mind  to  her  trade.  Much  the  same  set  of 
faculties  is  exercised  by  the  successful 
guardian  of  property  as  by  the  successful 
huckster.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  suf- 
ficient attention  and  interest.  With  these 
assured,  the  kink  which  produced  the 
ethical  vagaries  of  ''  the  woman  and  her 
bonds  "  would  speedily  desert  the  cranium 
of  any  woman  who  for  self-support  or  self- 
protection  essayed  to  master  the  rudi- 
ments of  financial  knowledge.  It  would 
not  be  long  before  she  would  be  able  to 
think  in  terms  of  principal  and  interest  or 
stocks  and  bonds  almost  as  subcon- 
sciously as  she  appraises  foulards  and 
bombazines. 

It  will  be  argued  by  some  that  sophis- 
tication in  money  matters  would  render 
women  sordid  and  thereby  imperil  the  at- 
tribute we  call  charm.  The  less  liberal 
men  are  in  their  views  concerning  femi- 
nine freedom,  the  more  likely  are  they  to 
be  awake  nights  wrestling  with  this  partic- 
ular dread — the  exodus  of  fascination.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  all  women  should 
become  adepts  in  finance  but  that  system- 
atic training  in  the  care  of  property  would 
open  to  a  group  of  women  a  breadwinning 
occupation  where  they  would  shine  even- 
tually to  better  advantage  than  in  some 
other  quasi-masculine  callings,  and  that  a 
little  resolute  familiarity  with  its  every- 
day symbols  would  add  materially  to  the 
self-respect  and  convenience  of  woman  at 
large.  \VTiile  amateurishness  would  be 
the  bane  of  those  with  professional  aims, 
partnership  in  the  modicum  of  business 
knowledge  possessed  by  all  educated  men 
would  render  innumerable  women  in  the 
larger  class  far  more  independent  and 
level-headed.  So  far  as  sordidness  is  con- 
cerned, it  used  to  be  admitted  that  the 


helpless  sex  yearned  for  money  and  de- 
lighted in  its  expenditure.  If  this  be  true, 
why  should  enlightenment  as  to  its 
sources  and  how  it  is  safeguarded  mar  this 
virgin  tendency?  On  the  contrary,  it 
should  serve  to  make  women  more  ambi- 
tious to  make  their  dollars  go  as  far  as 
they  will. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  especially  in  our 
day  and  generation,  people  to  whom  the 
mention  of  property  is  repugnant  and  to 
whom  any  association  with  it  imports  a 
lowering  of  spiritual  tone.  They  would 
like  to  see  the  world  get  along  without  it, 
and  pending  that  blessed  day  they  are 
"eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply."  I 
remember  that  some  years  ago  a  reviewer 
dismissed  a  novel  of  mine  with  the  solemn 
anathema:  "This  is  a  novel  of  prop- 
erty." It  was  the  ultimate  word.  He 
was  unconscious  of  cant,  I  dare  say,  but 
who  can  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
glad  of  my  royalties  or  if  some  aged  rel- 
ative had  died  and  left  him  a  windfall? 
In  spite  of  the  leaven  of  the  new  freedom 
we  still  live  in  a  practical  age  which  con- 
tinues to  protect  individual  ownership  by 
bank-accounts  and  strong  boxes.  Even 
Liberty  bonds  may  be  lost  or  stolen  and 
should  be  sheered  of  coupons  twice  a  year. 
Up  to  this  time  the  custodians  of  property 
have  been  men.  Women  are  perhaps 
honester  than  men.  Let  us  dismiss  a 
lingering  doubt  whether  they  have  the 
same  amount  of  brains,  and  assert  boldly 
that  there  is  no  reason  except  inexperience 
why  they  should  not  manage  their  own 
business  affairs  and  those  of  others  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  do.  They  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  deal  with;  yet  sex 
would  be  no  protection  against  the  loss  of 
dollars  by  poor  judgment.  So  I  venture 
to  repeat  and  italicize  the  homily:  "Seest 
thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business?  He 
shall  stand  before  kings." 


WAR,    WOMEN,    AND    AMERICAN    CLOTHES 


DRESS,    THE    MONEY-MAKER 
By  Elizabeth  Miner  King 


HEN  the  news  of  the  sever- 
ance of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  came 
out  in  the  newspapers  on 
the  streets  of  Paris,  two 
designers  of  women's  clothes  were  lolling 
over  their  afternoon  cups  in  a  Paris  res- 
taurant. One  was  a  Frenchman.  He 
was  a  well-known  ''creator"  of  a  famous 
dressmaking  house  on  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 
The  other  was  one  of  the  foremost  Amer- 
ican designers,  not  well  known  or  famous. 
They  had  paid  a  few  francs  for  their  tea 
and  pasties  and  had  given  the  waiter  as 
much  more  for  the  privilege  of  sitting 
there,  talking  and  watching  the  throng. 
The  American  sketched  scratchily  when 
some  costume  feature  crossed  his  vision. 

The  waiter  brought  them  a  copy  of  the 
"extra"  that  was  being  shouted  under 
the  windows.  The  Frenchman  read  the 
news  soberly  and  without  comment.  He 
handed  it  to  the  American  and  watched 
his  face. 

''That  means  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,"  said  the  American 
designer. 

"War,  maybe.  But  what  else?"  The 
Frenchman's  tone  was  a  little  impatient. 
He  narrowed  his  eyes  searchingly.  The 
afternoon's  talk  between  the  two  had  not 
been  centred  upon  war,  but  upon  progress 
in  the  fashion  world,  designing  in  par- 
ticular.   He  continued: 

"  Wake  up  !  For  heaven's  sake,  don't 
you  see  what  this  means  to  you  ?  The  op- 
portunity for  America.  Don't  you  see? 
It  means  war,  perhaps,  but  it  means 
money.  Money  and  more  money  for  you. 
You  folks  are  blind.  I  know  what  this 
means  for  us.  Couturiers  down  to  the 
bottom.  Market  shot  to  pieces.  Work 
twice  as  hard  after  the  war  to  pick  it 
up.  Or,  if  you  fellows  see  a  yard  ahead 
of  your  nose,  find  ourselves  after  the 
war " 

Thus  Frenchmen  were  quick  to  realize 
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the  unprecedented  situation  that  now  ex- 
ists in  America  with  respect  to  the  busi- 
ness of  making  women's  clothes.  America 
has  been  the  greatest  rival  of  France  for 
this  industrial  prestige  for  years,  and  New 
York  the  rival  of  Paris. 

War  conditions  have  forced  the  busi- 
ness of  the  importation  of  wearing-apparel 
from  Paris  to  the  United  States  almost  to 
the  wall.  Therefore  American  designers 
have  had  to  supply  an  industrial  demand 
in  the  clothes  line,  covered  by  millions  of 
dollars  of  good  American  money,  with 
home-made  products.  A  great  American 
industry  (clothes-manufacturers  to-day 
calculate  the  value  of  products  to  be  sec- 
ond to  that  of  the  steel  business  of  the 
country)  has  a  wide  chance  to  make  good 
and  to  make  an  international  reputation. 

In  New  York  and  Chicago,  two  prin- 
cipal centres  of  the  trade,  manufacturers 
are  doing  enormous  businesses.  The 
figures  given  out  by  the  large  producers 
of  women's  clothes  are  almost  out  of  pro- 
portion in  considering  the  country's  per 
capita  income  and  expenses,  but  these 
men  have  based  their  estimates  upon  the. 
footings  on  their  own  and  their  neighbors' 
ledgers.  One  manufacturer  said  that  the 
income  from  the  cloak-and-suit  trade  in 
New  York  City  for  the  last  year  amount- 
ed to  $150,000,000.  To  one  concern  on 
Twenty-third  Street  he  credited  an  an- 
nual business  of  $12,000,000.  His  esti- 
mate for  the  whole  country  for  the  sale  of 
ready-made  garments  for  women,  includ- 
ing the  products  of  tailors,  dressmakers, 
bootmakers,  hatters,  was  $2,500,000,000. 

On  such  a  fabulous  basis  as  this,  every 
woman  in  the  country  would  spend  about 
fifty  dollars  a  year  for  her  wearing  ap- 
parel. This  would  be  a  mean  allowance 
for  many,  but  it  would  cover  the  annual 
expenses  of  two  or  three  women  who  are 
roughing  it  on  the  plains,  or  anywhere  in 
the  back-country.  So  this  manufacturer 
contended  that  the  number  of  women  who 
far  exceed  the  fifty-dollar  allowance  is  so 
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much  greater  than  that  of  the  poor 
dressers  that  the  estimate  is  conservative 
at  the  bilhons  figure.  The  manufacturing 
census  for  1909,  even  when  between  two 
and  three  milHons  of  dollars'  worth  of  im- 
portations were  coming  in,  places  the 
value  of  the  products  of 
the  manufacture  of  wo- 
men's clothing,  excluding 
tailoring,  dressmaking, 
and  various  other  lines  of 
apparel  listed  separate- 
ly, at  $384,750,000.  And 
present  custom-house 
records  show  emphatical- 
ly how  the  business  of  im- 
portation from  France, 
which  in  normal 
times  swells  our 
dress  expenditure 
by  millions,  has 
been  struck  flat  by 
the  war  and  filled 
in  with  American 
goods.  Comparing 
the  figures  for  191 3 
and  for  1915,  in  the 
three  departments 
of  cotton,  silk,  and 
wool  wearing-ap- 
parel importation 
has  lost  $2,265,660. 
In  1913  our  impor- 
tations of  cloth- 
ing from  France 
amounted  to  $4,- 
510,948;  last  year 
we  dropped  to  $2,- 
245,288.  In  pres- 
ent conditions,  and 
if  they  continue, 
the  importation 
record  for  1917 
will  not  approach 
the  miUions  mark 
in     this     line. 

There  are  fewer  Paris-made  gowns  and 
wraps  on  sale  in  the  United  States  now 
than  there  have  been  in  twenty  years. 
The  wife  of  the  mine-owner  in  Nevada 
or  of  the  Texas  rancher  who  has  $200 
to  pay  for  one  garment  will  pay  it  just 
the  same  and  get  an  American-de- 
signed-and-made  gown.  French  models 
that  have  been  brought  over  with  diffi- 
culty and  personal  danger  for  the  most 
Vol.  LXII.— 6i 
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Studies  from  old  South  American  potten-. 

Before  costume-designers  working  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  Hist<ir\-. 


are  treasured  by  the  manufac- 
houses  for  copies.  Here  and 
there  a  retail  dealer  has  a  supply  of  fif- 
ty or  so  Paris  garments.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  his  high-priced  stock  he  has 
filled  in  with  and  given  prominence 
to  home-made  prod- 
ucts. 

The  home  stock  is  an 
exceptionally   good  one. 
It  never  has  been  better. 
Americans    ought    to    be 
proud  of  it.    But  they  are 
not.     They  have  a  linger- 
ing   eagerness    for    any 
smitch  of  clothes  that  is 
marked     ''imported.'' 
Their    apathy    to- 
ward   home-made 
things    is    reflected 
by  the  retail  buyers 
who  are  bemoaning 
the     transportation 
problem    that    pre- 
vents them  from  fill- 
ing  up   with  Paris 
stock.     The    only 
really  wide-awake 
institution   to   be 
up  and  doing  so 
that   this    excep- 
tional turn  of  af- 
fairs can  be  made 
the  most  of  is  the 
American    ]Mu- 
seum   of  Natural 
History.      For 
the  first    time  in 
America     scien- 
tists have  deemed 
the   problem   of 
con  temporary 
fashions    for    wo- 
men's     clothes 
worthy  of  a  little 
expert  attention. 
Through  the  hustling  of  ]\I.  D.  C.  Craw- 
ford, research  associate  in  textiles  of  the 
museum,    the    scientists   of    the    depart- 
ment of  anthropology  are  more  interested 
in  putting  the  "punch"  into  the  work  of 
the  American  clothes-designer  and  putting 
the  "go"  into  the  head  of  the  American 
manufacturer  than  is  any  set  of  merchants 
in  the  country.     In  the  first  place,  M.  D. 
C.     Crawford    knows    the    business    of 
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clothes-manufacture  as  carried  on  in  Paris 
and  New  York  to  a  dot.  He  knows  that 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  work  of 
the  Paris  couturiers  and  of  their  long  suc- 
cess is  their  persistent  study  and  applica- 
tion of  art  and  history  to  dressmaking. 
The  libraries  and  museums  of  Paris  are 
the  storehouses  of  inspiration  for  the 
dressmaking  establishments.  Therefore 
he  interested  the  scientists  of  the  Ameri- 
can museum. 

First  he  brought  textile  designers  and 
manufacturers  to  them.  For  months  this 
co-operation  between  science  and  indus- 
try has  been  going  on.  To-day  Mr.  Craw- 
ford and  his  museum  associates  have 
so  helped  the  textile-manufacturers  that 
they  are  putting  out  silks  and  other  fab- 
rics with  designs  that  can  hold  their  own 
with  any  in  the  world.  So  many  designs 
and  garments  made  up  to  show  designs 
were  sold  to  manufacturers  from  a  textile 
exhibit  at  the  museum  that  it  had  to  be 
closed  out  before  the  end  of  the  time  set. 
The  designs  were  based  on  museum  stud- 
ies. The  textile  men  were  live  wires. 
.  His  next  step  was  to  take  hold  of  the 
industry  that  was  so  closely  related  and 
dependent  upon  textiles — design  of 
clothes.  But  the  clothes  designers  and 
manufacturers,  especially  the  latter,  are 
standing  off.  They  are  in  two  classes: 
some  of  them  obstinately  will  not  see  the 
crux  of  the  whole  situation  in  museum 
study  and  adaptation  according  to  the 
methods  which  have  brought  such  success 
to  the  Rue  de  la  Paix;  others  do  not  trust 
American  women  to  stand  back  of  the 
home  industry.  And  here  is  where  the 
anthropologists  come  in.  They  are  try- 
ing to  wake  up  the  designers  and  manu- 
facturers to  a  realization  of  the  market 
and  to  educate  American  women  to  ap- 
preciate the  excellence  of  home  products 
present  and  future. 

With  this  in  view,  when  M.  D.  C.  Craw- 
ford and  Doctor  Herbert  J.  Spinden,  cura- 
tor of  the  Hall  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  write  fashion  articles  they  are 
pioneering.  Fashion  lingo  has  been  left 
to  unscientific  persons  since  the  world 
began.  The  "fashion  stafT"  of  the  mu- 
seum further  consists  of  Doctor  C.  W. 
Mead,  curator  of  the  Peruvian  hall,  and 
Doctor  Clark  Wissler,  also  of  the  depart- 
ment of  anthropology.  On  Saturday 
INIr.  Crawford  brings  up  a  secretary  and 


opens  the  department  to  designers,  manu- 
facturers, and  any  other  persons  in- 
terested. Men  and  women  with  sketch- 
pads and  pencils  sit  around  a  long  table 
listening  to  lectures  and  inspecting  sam- 
ples of  prehistoric  decoration.  Textiles, 
and  gowns  using  the  textiles,  are  designed 
around  that  table  that,  after  the  approval 
of  Crawford,  who  also  is  a  commercial 
expert,  have  been  sold  right  in  New  York 
for  good  round  sums.  One  set  of  Amer- 
ican Indian  designs,  made  from  museum 
suggestions  and  accompanied  by  a  pan- 
orama picture  of  "beautiful  ladies"  wear- 
ing costumes  of  the  silks  and  stufTs  show- 
ing the  Indian  motifs,  was  sold  to  one  of 
the  largest  silk-mills  in  the  country,  and 
the  designer  was  asked  to  take  a  position 
with  the  mill,  to  have  charge  of  designing 
and  carry  on  more  work  by  museum 
study. 

Designers  are  being  made  in  New  York 
to-day.  Those  who  have  waked  up  have 
doubled  their  incomes.  Miss  R.,  who  had 
never  designed  a  silk  textile  for  a  manu- 
facturer in  her  life  before,  but  who  had 
been  a  fairly  successful  designer  in  other 
lines,  after  several  Saturdays  at  the  Nat- 
ural History  Museum,  produced  a  design 
for  a  silk  that  was  fresh  in  every  point  of 
conception  and  yet  rich  in  traditional  art. 
She  sold  it  to  a  large  manufacturer  and 
is  now  on  his  designing  staff. 

All  this,  together  with  an  initial  good 
start,  is  bringing  American  textiles  into 
merited  prominence.  The  other  day  a 
buyer  for  one  of  the  large  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  retail  stores  brought  out  a 
ten-yard  length  of  green  silk,  hand-deco- 
rated. She  asked  a  group  of  silk  experts 
to  pronounce  opinion  on  it.  They  said 
that  without  question  it  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  silks  they  had  ever  seen. 
The  buyer  added  that  such  a  piece,  if 
Parisian,  would  cost  fifty  dollars  a  yard, 
and  she  would  gladly  pay  the  price.  But 
it  was  an  American  silk,  decorated  in  New 
York,  priced  at  ten  dollars  a  yard. 

What  the  textile -manufacturers  did 
years  ago  before  they  accumulated  their 
present  spunk  was  to  copy  some  of  the 
fine  textiles  from  Europe  and  cheapen 
the  copies  by  leaving  out  some  of  the 
colors.  Every  color  in  the  decorative 
scheme  adds  to  the  price.  Gradually  the 
textile  men  have  grown  with  their  market, 
making  the  American  product  more  and 
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more  worthy  of  recognition.  Now  their 
spunk  is  not  alone  a  seizure  of  the  oppor- 
tunity on  account  of  the  lack  of  imports, 
but  a  natural  desire  to  get  credit  for  their 
own  work — credit  forfeited  in  the  not  dis- 
tant past  partly  because  of  the  practice  of 
foreign  buyers  to  purchase  the  best  Amer- 
ican silks,  take  them  to  Europe,  add  to  or 
furnish  the  decoration,  and  reship  them 
to  us  as  imported.  Of  this,  the  manufac- 
turers are  ready  to  show  proof.  Just  the 
other  day  an  American  manufacturer  was 
asked  to  leave  off  his  selvage-mark  on  a 
superfine  quahty  of  silk  which  an  Amer- 
ican retailer,  this  time,  put  out  as  "im- 


"  Primitive  art  is  not  sketchy  and  quick 
— it  is  communal  art  having  a  careful 
process  of  selection  and  progression,"  he 
said.  "The  fundamental  designs  of  the 
American  Indian  are  good  to-day.  All 
they  need  is  expert  separation  into  motifs 
and  arrangements  that  are  adaptable  to 
present  clothes.  Every  American  design- 
er ought  to  know  the  beauty  and  grim  hu- 
mor in  the  Indian  motifs.  The  possi- 
bilities of  adaptation  are  infinite.  He 
ought  to  think  hard  on  the  subject  of  the 
relation  of  design  to  construction.  De- 
sign following  construction  improves  the 
construction." 


Prehistoric  clay  rollers  from  Colombia.  ' 
With  designs  which  will  be  usetl  for  new  silks. 


ported"  and  got  away  with  it.  This  has 
happened  with  crepes,  fine  voiles,  chif- 
fons, as  well  as  with  fine  silks. 

In  textile-designing  the  young  persons 
who  are  studying  primitive  art  at  the 
schools  and  museums  are  doing  some  of 
the  best  work.  The  old  hands  are  pretty 
much  "institutionalized."  The  young- 
sters are  peddling  their  designs  from  house 
to  house  getting  anywhere  from  ten 
dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars  for  their 
pieces.  Of  course,  a  lot  of  it  is  ordinary. 
Some  of  it  has  a  decided  touch  of  the 
"crazy  craftsman"  which  has  to  be  made 
sane  by  a  few  weeks  of  peddling. 

Doctor  Spinden  said  that  too  many 
American  designers  of  textiles  and  clothes 
have  the  idea  that  primitive  American 
art  or  primitive  art  of  any  other  nation 
is  a  slap-dash  that  happens  to  strike  a 
happy  color  note. 


By  thus  inspiring  the  textile-designers 
of  the  country  Doctor  Spinden,  ]Mr. 
Crawford,  and  the  others  have  helped  to 
raise  the  quality  of  American  costume- 
design  by  furnishing  good  materials  with 
which  to  build.  Up  there  in  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  anthropology  at  the  mu- 
seum, Mr.  Crawford  said  that  there  could 
be  no  question  of  the  fact  that  the  suc- 
cess of  American  clothes  was  due  con- 
siderably to  the  rise  in  the  scale  of  our 
design  work.  He  told  the  story  of  a  sales- 
man for  a  Cleveland  woollen-house  who 
was  travelling  in  South  America  a  few 
months  ago.  The  salesman  showed  the 
South  American  firms  samples  of  fine 
woollens  which  they  refused  to  believe 
were  not  manufactured  in  Europe.  After 
the  salesman  had  telegraphed  this  to  his 
firm,  he  received  an  answer  telling  him 
to  bring  three  or  four  of  the  leading  mer- 
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chants  in  that  part  of  South  America  to 
the  Cleveland  factory  at  the  expense  of 
the  house.  The  merchants  were  shown 
the  woollens  in  every  step  of  their  manu- 
facture and  passed  two  weeks  inspecting 
other  American  textile-factories. 

Then  there  was  the  salesman  for  a  New 
York  firm  who  went  to  Europe  for  the 
first  time  with  a  line  of  shirt-waists  to  try 
his  luck.  In  six  weeks  he  had  cabled  or- 
ders for  so  many  American  shirt-waists 
that  he  had  to  be  recalled.    The  price  was 


our  work  cheaper  and  better  because  of 
our  specialized  machinery." 

When  Mr.  Crawford  said  "American 
work  was  pretty  good  to  start  with,"  he 
had  in  mind  such  signs  of  it  as  the  admis- 
sion recently  made  that  the  barrel  skirt, 
a  sensation  in  Paris  modes,  originated  in 
Chicago,  in  the  parlors  of  a  certain  dress- 
making establishment,  thence  going  to 
Paris  and  coming  back.  And  the  fact 
that  a  certain  Paris  fashion  expert,  who 
comes  here  every  year  with  a  fashion 

promenade  of  Pari- 
sian models  which 
he  takes  through 
the  country,  recent- 
ly complained  that 
after  all  the  trouble 
and  worry  of  get- 
ting the  gowns  over 
here  for  his  mani- 
kin show  this  year 
he  was  having  diffi- 
culty in  selling  the 
things  because  the 
American  gowns 
were  to©  good  to 
give  the  Paris  outfit 
its  accustomed  dis- 


Ancient  Peruvian  tapestry. 
Many  modern  designs  can  be  taken  from  the  conventionalized  Peruvian  cat  motif. 


tinction. 

From  the  Amer- 


low  and  the  workmanship  and  materials 
fine.  Mr.  Crawford  believes  that  had 
any  number  of  American  textile  and 
clothes  firms  sent  out  their  products  from 
Paris  instead  of  from  the  home  shop,  they 
would  have  acquired  an  international  rep- 
utation and  market. 

"If  the  costume-designers  in  America 
will  study  not  only  the  trend  of  fashions, 
the  life  and  necessities  of  the  day,  but  also 
the  documents  in  our  chief  museums  and 
libraries,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  make  as  beautiful  things  as 
are  made  anywhere  in  the  world,"  said 
Mr.  Crawford.  "Their  work  has  ad- 
vanced in  quality  in  the  last  two  years 
and  it  was  pretty  good  to  start  with. 
After  the  war  there  will  be  high  competi- 
tion between  France  and  America.  The 
market  for  clothes  over  here  is  an  im- 
mense proposition.  We  already  have  the 
machinery  for  swinging  the  industry.  We 
have  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  it.  Hav- 
ing gained  the  fundamental  art  from  our 
splendid  museums,  we  then  can  turn  out 


ican  buyer's  view- 
point the  Parisian  models  on  the  American 
market  now  are  weak,  weak  in  inspiration 
and  freshness,  and  at  higher  prices.  Not 
one  new  thing,  was  the  comment  of  one 
buyer.  For  this  there  is  reason  enough. 
In  the  first  years  of  the  war  the  grip  was 
not  so  keenly  felt  along  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix.  To-day  the  couturiers  are  in  tem- 
peramental straits.  Their  touch  is  sadly 
dulled.  And  when  the  American  buyers 
speak  of  this  condition  they  do  so  re- 
spectfully, with  the  remark  that  now  of 
all  times  is  not  the  time  to  "knock." 
What  American  designers  have  learned  in 
the  past  has  come  from  Paris.  We  have 
had  the  benefit  of  all  the  tradition  and 
experience  of  the  European  designers. 
They  have  known  the  fundamentals  of 
style  design  and  development  for  genera- 
tions. Their  art  has  been  handed  down 
from  mother  to  daughter,  protected  b}'  a 
national  patronage.  France  has  capital- 
ized its  fashion  prestige.  The  theatre,  the 
opera,  the  races  all  have  helped.  The 
P>ench  have  passed  laws  to  protect  the 
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designers.  Over  there  dressmaking  is 
considered  an  art.  In  America  it  is  re- 
garded as  machine-work. 

Years  of  copying  the  French  models  as 
they  came  over  have  made  American 
dressmakers  expert  copyists.  The  new 
features  on  one  Paris  go\\Ti  have  furnished 
us  the  quirks  for  five  or  six  models  taken 
from  it.  We  have  adapted  and  made  over 
the  artistic  touches  from  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix  in  manifold  until  the  American  hand 
is  in.  Even  the  retail  buyers  here,  while 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
seas  will  be  cleared  for  their  annual  trips, 
admit  that  all  the  American  designer 
needs  is  realization  and  education  in  the 
methods  of  Parisian  inspiration.  The  in- 
clination of  the  American  designer  is  to  be 
practical  rather  than  artistic.  He  will  not 
make  a  costume  entirely  for  its  beauty 
but  works  in  terms  of  the  market — how 
much  is  the  material  going  to  cost,  the 
trimming,  the  labor  in  making;  how  pop- 
ular will  the  finished  model  be  ?  He  elimi- 
nates in  his  working  process  that  inter- 
mediate stage  of  hand-draping  which  has 
given  the  Parisian  designer  self-confidence 
and  brilliance.  Americans  work  from 
paper  pattern  to  manufacturing  machine. 
The  Parisian  works  on  paper,  then  on  the 
deft  hand-drapery,  then  to  machine.  The 
ten-thousand-dollar  costume-designers  in 
New  York  to-day  are  following  the 
French  way.  But  there  are  few  of  these 
high-salaried  designers.  There  is  one  who 
at  this  writing  is  lolling  on  a  vacation  after 
having  stocked  a  Fifth  Avenue  house  with 
gowns  that  are  being  sold  in  the  '' im- 
ported salon."  These  things  he  has  made 
show  French  schooling  but  have  a  notice- 
able American  touch.  And  the  true 
American  touch  is  nothing  more  than  cos- 
mopolitanism. Future  American  designs 
at  their  best  ought  not  to  be  distinctly 
French,  or  American  Indian,  or  Oriental, 
or  Wild  West;  but  the  highest  art,  irre- 
spective of  nationality,  adapted  to  Amer- 
ican life. 

American  buyers  predict  that  they  will 
be  rushing  to  Paris  on  the  first  steamer 
after  the  war.  They  frankly  say  it  will 
be  because  the  American  designer  and  the 
American  manufacturer  will  not  have 
sense  enough  to  leave  room  in  their  weary, 
hard-worked  brains  for  fresh  inspiration 
or  for  study  at  museums  and  visits  to  li- 
braries of  art.    It  gives  them  a  new  heart  in 


their  work,  they  assert,  to  go  to  Paris,  just 
to  see  the  different  way  the  French  work, 
compared  with  the  American  treadmill. 

To  back  up  the  "treadmill"  assertion, 
a  large  buyer  quoted  the  names  of  the 


Prehistoric  Peruvian  shawl  with  design  motif  of  the 
ancient  god  Puina. 


only  two  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  country  who  recognized  the  fact 
that  clothes-designing  was  not  a  job  that 
should  be  controlled  by  the  time-clock. 
One  of  these  enlightened  firms  recently 
contracted  with  a  designer  for  so  many 
hours  of  work  a  week,  at  any  time  con- 
venient. She  can  study  at  the  museums 
all  the  morning  and  work  two  hours  in  the 
afternoon,  or  walk  along  an  autumn  road 
in  the  country  for  a  whole  day  and  work 
the  next.    This  designer  is  delivering  hun- 
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dreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  designs  every 
week  of  a  quality  that  the  house  cannot 
obtain  by  the  restrictions  of  a  nine-to-five 
day. 

But  for  every  manufacturer  with  such 
broad-minded  views  there  are  hundreds 
who  are  only  half-awake  to  the  present 
possibilities.  And  the  same  holds  good 
with  the  large  body  of  designers.  ''Ask 
one  question,  if  you  want  to  know  what 
is  the  matter  with  American  designers," 
said  one  of  the  few  ten-thousand-dollar 
men  now  in  New  York.  "Ask — How 
many  have  ever  been  to  the  art-rooms  of 
the  public  library?  Then  ask — How 
many  have  been  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  and  to  the  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum? About  one  in  every  twenty  has 
strolled  through  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
just  humping  along  with  some  second 
cousin  from  the  country.  Not  one  in  a 
hundred  will  have  gone  up  on  a  week-day 
for  serious  work. 

''I  tell  you  the  American  designer  is 
impressed  by  his  employer  with  the  fact 
that  he  has  no  time  to  fritter  away  in 
study.  The  manufacturer  is  not  satisfied 
unless  he  grinds  out  of  his  factory  thou- 
sands of  coats  or  suits,  or  whatever  it  is, 
of  a  single  style  every  year.  If  Madame 
Paquin  sells  seventy-five  copies  of  one 
model,  she  is  satisfied  and  rather  tired  of 
superintending  the  making  of  that  one 
model.  Many  an  American  suit  that  has 
a  popular  twist  in  design  sells  over  the 
ten-thousand  mark. 

"One  suit  I  designed  last  winter  had 
braid  decorations  and  went  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  from  a  New 
York  firm.  I  took  the  motif  for  the 
braiding  from  a  swinging  sign  in  front  of 
a  New  York  store.  A  sport  suit  that  is  in 
nearly  every  large  store  in  the  principal 
cities  has  a  belt  arrangement  suggested  to 
me  by  the  hanging  straps  in  the  subway. 
If  we  were  awake  in  New  York  to-day  we 
would  be  abreast  of  the  time — designing 
clothes  with  Russian  motifs  before  we  are 
flooded  with  the  Russian  red  of  the  lib- 
eralists  from  the  Paris  designers,  and  fol- 
lowing other  hints.  But  to  come  back  to 
the  sports-clothes  made  here.  They  are 
the  finest  in  the  world.  We  have  the 
sporting  inspiration  at  its  best. 

"But  we  have  not  had  the  credit  for 
this  any  more  than  we  have  had  it  for  the 
other  good  things  which  have  been  made 


here  for  years.  However,  in  spite  of  our 
humdrum  way  of  working  we  are  coming 
up  rapidly.  The  best  is  not  too  good  for 
the  American  woman.  She  demands  it. 
And  her  figure  is  the  best  dressmaking 
figure  in  the  world. 

"Had  the  present  clothes  situation 
come  to  a  head  without  preparation  by 
the  manufacturers  and  designers,  the  re- 
sults you  see  in  the  retail  shops  to-day 
would  not  be  so  pleasing.  The  inter- 
mittent war  crises  schooled  American 
designers,  here  and  there,  to  realize  pos- 
sibilities that  now  have  become  eventual- 
ities. If  we  only  can  get  some  of  the  mu- 
seum atmosphere,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Louvre,  learn  to  get  at  the  source  of  art 
for  our  color  and  form,  learn  to  stop 
sweating  and  get  a  little  mental  ventila- 
tion, learn  to  look  a  little  farther  than  the 
basting-thread  cost  per  thousand  gar- 
ments, we  shall  build,  and  build  well,  on 
the  good  start  already  made.  The  indus- 
try in  America  now  is  on  a  tottering  fence. 
Some  sceptical  buyers  are  anxious  to  get 
to  Paris.  Paris  is  more  than  anxious  to 
get  over  'here.  American  machinery  isi 
waiting.  American  men  are  waiting  to 
see  how  the  American  women  will  take 
American  clothes.  In  the  meantime  the 
textile-designers  who  have  taken  such  a 
step  forward  ought  to  have  co-operation. 
In  Paris,  when  the  couturiers  get  to- 
gether to  decide  what  the  period  mode 
for  the  fashion  world  shall  be,  interpreted 
as  each  dressmaker  sees  fit,  the  button- 
makers,  the  lace-makers,  the  lining-men, 
the  textile-manufacturers  all  meet  with 
the  couturiers  to  co-operate  in  producing 
goods  that  will  carry  out  an  artistic  style. 
That  is  what  we  need  here. 

"Here  the  only  co-operating  we  do  is 
to  co-operate  in  trying  to  find  out  what 
a  manufacturer-competitor  has  up  his 
sleeve.  We  try  to  swing  the  whole  in- 
dustry by  individual  coup.  All  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  garment,  textile,  and  allied 
industries  need  to  go  to  the  museum  and 
sit  around  the  long  table.  We  must  have 
the  right  foundation  so  that  our  progress 
will  mean  success.  We  cannot  hope  to  do 
in  a  few  years  what  it  has  taken  genera- 
tions of  Frenchmen  to  do,  but  we  can 
make  headway  fast  if  we  have  the  right 
idea.  As  for  inspiration — walk  up  Fifth 
Avenue  this  afternoon.  That  is  enough. 
New  York  is  a  potential  Paris." 


SIX-FEET-FOUR 


By    Edward   C.    Venable 

I  LT,  USTR  AT  I  O  XS     C  Y     WALLACE     M  O  R  G  A  X 


^OR  old  Jeremy  Phillmore  I 
Those  who  see  him  now- 
adays, some  six  feet  odd 
inches  of  well-nourished 
manhood,  striding  pari 
passu  down  the  Street  of 
Success,  will  probably  not  understand 
such  an  exclamation,  but  those  others — 
they  are  not  many  now — who  remember 
him  during  what  may  be  called  the  criti- 
cal period  of  his  career  will  understand 
well  enough  and  probably  echo,  too,  this 
seemingly  unfitting  vocative. 

Jeremy  was  a  husband  from  a  very 
early  age,  certainly  eighteen,  possibly 
even  earlier.  He  was  not  married  then, 
but  to  men  Hke  Jeremy  a  wife  is  a  matter 
of  time,  of  accident,  sometimes  of  finance 
— in  fact,  of  anything  but  choice.  He  was 
going  to  be  married — even  a  fortune-teller 
would  have  risked  that  after  a  glance — 
but  to  whom  ?  That  was  too  perilous  an 
eventuality  probably  for  Fate  to  risk  its 
reputation  upon. 

There  were,  however,  two  qualities 
necessary  for  his  future  wife,  as  any  man 
who  knew  him  well,  and  a  great  many 
did,  could  have  told.  She  had  need  to  be 
clever  and,  what  is  much  more  important, 
she  must  not  in  the  least  want  him.  For 
Jeremy  was  clever — not  shrewd  or  wise, 
but  eminently  clever — and  he  was  so  big 
and  strong  and  good-humored  that  the 
value  of  his  cleverness  to  him  was  en- 
hanced one  hundredfold,  hke  an  enemy  in 
ambush.  Nobody  ever  suspected  this 
pink-and-white  smiling  Goliath  of  hav- 
ing a  brain.  He  looked  as  though  he 
could  have  concealed  a  house  and  lot 
about  his  person  as  easily  as  an  idea. 
Wherefore,  upon  these  superficial  observ- 
ers the  keen  opponent  ambushed  behind 
guileless  blue  eyes  leaped  with  the  stun- 
ning effect  of  pure  surprise.  And  in  no 
case  did  this  power  serve  him  in  such 
stead  as  in  the  case  of  women.  They 
adopted  him  at  sight  as  a  Pomeranian, 
and  it  was  delicious  to  the  initiated  to  ob- 


serve their  consternation  as  they  watched 
his  steady  development  to  the  mastiff 
size.  Some  of  them  never  forgave  him 
for  their  mistake  and  hate  him  to  this  day. 
Others  got  frightened  and  ran  away.  A 
few  fell  in  love  with  him.  \'ery  few, 
however. 

Jeremy,  for  his  part,  inclined  toward 
those  who  ran  away,  one  or  two  of  whom 
very  probably  even  now  possess  some 
part  of  his  imagination.  He  really  en- 
joyed what  so  many  men  are  credited 
with  and  so  few  have  the  power  to  enjoy 
— the  chase.  He  had  that  instinct  for 
accomphshment  that  is  perhaps  the  only 
infallible  visible  sign  of  abihty.  Octavia 
never  ran  away,  to  be  sure,  but  then  she 
did  more;  she  stood  still  and  dared  him 
to  come  on.  Her  head  possibly  reached 
his  elbow;  she  was  dark-skinned  with 
hazel  eyes  and  brown  hair.  When  she 
talked  to  men  she  nearly  always  had  to 
look  up  at  them,  and  she  invariably  gave 
the  impression  of  aroused  timidity  tensely 
on  the  aggressive.  Some  men,  looking 
down  at  her  in  this  way,  smiled  fatuously 
as  at  the  antics  of  a  kitten.  Others,  like 
Jeremy,  became  very  grave.  She  seemed 
to  prefer  the  fatuously  smiling  and  col- 
lected a  train  of  them  which  followed  her 
in  a  simple-minded  fashion  on  all  public 
occasions.  With  those  of  the  grave  de- 
meanor she  preserved  a  dignity  that  was 
almost  as  out  of  proportion  to  her  inches 
as  her  eyes.  Her  mother  had  been 
the  daughter  of  a  Brazilian  diplomat  in 
Washington,  her  father  was  a  New  York 
lawyer,  chiefly  distinguished  as  the  trus- 
tee of  a  very  great  fortune.  She  had 
spent  most  of  her  girlhood  in  Buenos 
Ayres  with  her  grandfather,  who,  it  was 
said,  was  immensely  rich  and  who  in- 
tended making  her  heiress  to  several  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  rubber  forest. 

She  first  saw  Jeremy  at  a  private  ex- 
hibition of  etchings  in  the  Waldorf  Hotel. 
He  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  with  a  rather  helpless  expression; 
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he  knew  nothing  about  etchings.  Octavia 
was  sitting  on  a  divan  by  the  opposite 
wall,  and  three  of  her  usual  train  were 
standing  in  front  of  her,  smiling. 

''Who  is  the  big  man?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  that  is  Jeremy.  Don't  you  know 
Jeremy?" 

"Not  if  thai  is  Jeremy,"  she  said.  "I 
never  saw  him  before." 

They  were  all  looking  at  him,  and 
Jeremy  caught  them  doing  it,  and 
blushed.  He  was  a  clever  man,  but  not 
sufficiently  clever  to  appear  so  at  a  pri- 
vate exhibition  of  etchings. 

"Who  is  that  little  thing  over  on  the 
sofa?"  he  asked  of  the  first  acquaintance 
w^ho  came  along.    - 

"  Fleming,"  answered  the  man.  "  She's 
a  Jewess  or  something,  I  believe." 

"She's  a  damn  good-looking  Jewess," 
said  Jeremy. 

"You  ought  to  see  her  dance,"  said  the 
acquaintance.    "  Gee  whiz  ! " 

Jeremy  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pocket. 
"  My  Lord  ! "  he  remarked,  after  a  while. 
"  This  is  awful. "- 

Nevertheless  he  did  not  go  home  until 
he  had  lost  sight  of  her. 

He  was  introduced  to  her  the  following 
week.  He  was  spending  Sunday  at  Ros- 
lyn,  and  she  came  with  a  party  for  lunch. 

"You  were  at  that  picture  show  the 
other  day,"  he  told  her.    "I  saw  you." 

"Did  you?"  She  was  looking  up  at 
him,  on  the  aggressive  as  usual,  perhaps  a 
trifle  more  so.  "Did  you?"  she  asked, 
and  waited. 

"Do  you  like  etchings ? "  asked  Jeremy. 

"Not  a  bit,"  she  answered,  and  seemed 
to  be  still  waiting,  looking  up  at  him,  al- 
most on  tiptoe. 

"I  hope  you  like  chicken  pie,"  he  con- 
tinued, "because  that  is  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  for  luncheon." 

She  smiled  a  little,  hardly  politely. 
"Why,"  she  asked,  "should  I  know  you? 
When  I  asked  who  you  were  at  that  ex- 
hibition everybody  seemed  to  be  sur- 
prised I  didn't  know  you.  Is  it  because 
I've  lived  so  much  in  Brazil?" 

Jeremy  leaned  his  big  shoulders  against 
the  mantel  and  considered  the  question 
with  gravity.  "No,"  he  said,  "I  don't 
think  it  is  because  you  have  been  in 
Brazil,  but  because  I've  grown  to  be  six 
feet  four  inches  high." 


She  seemed  to  be  measuring  him  with 
the  hazel  eyes,  computing  the  accuracy 
of  his  statement. 

"Football?"  she  asked  suddenly. 

He  nodded. 

At  the  nod  her  gravity  dropped  from 
her  like  a  veil. 

"Oh,  that's  it!"  she  cried. 

And  just  then  some  one  interrupted 
before  he  could  say,  as  he  found  himself 
on  the  point  of  saying,  that  that  was  not 
all.  She  went  away  and  left  him  "in  the 
air,"  as  military  men  say  of  bodies  that 
have  no  support. 

He  followed  her  in  to  lunch  and  sat 
across  the  table  from  her.  "Of  course," 
as  he  expressed  it  to  himself.  He  might 
for  his  purpose  have  been  lunching  at  the 
next  house.  He  could  not  call  out  across 
the  table:  "Yes,  but  it  really  wasn't  foot- 
ball." He  had  to  content  himself  with 
cursing  football  sincerely.    "  "  - 

Necessarily  matters  did  not  improve 
after  lunch,  for  it  was  bitterly  cold  and 
there  was  only  one  open  fire  in  the  house. 
The  group  about  that  was  as  unbreakable 
as  a  British  square.  Somehow,  while  he 
was  hanging  about  the  outskirts,  he  began 
to  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  his  inches.  Or- 
dinarily he  was  proud  of  them.  To  be 
six-feet-four  and  well-proportioned  is  no 
mean  endowment,  and  he  knew  it.  But 
temporarily,  at  least,  he  overlooked  this 
truth  and  felt  uncomfortably  self-con- 
scious as  he  towered  above  the  fringe  of 
the  group.  He  had  to  be  out  there.  If  he 
had  been  closer  in,  at  the  heart  of  the 
warmth,  nobody  else  could  have  got  warm 
at  all.  On  the  whole,  she  went  away 
leaving  him  rather  more  up  in  the  air 
than  ever. 

He  did  not  forget  her.  -Ten  days  later 
he  found  her  looking  up  at  him  out  of  a 
crowd  that  was  leaving  the  theatre.  She 
had  a  cloak  with  a  heavy  collar  of  fur 
about  her.  This  time  she  smiled  with  her 
first  glance,  and  in  a  very  much  more 
friendly  manner  than  ever  before. 

"Isn't  it  awful?"  she  asked  with  a 
little  shrug,  as  the  crowd  pressed  her 
against  him,  surging  through  the  narrow 
foyer. 

He  pushed  out  his  elbows,  almost  with- 
out an  effort,  and  the  pressure  about  her 
loosened. 

She  gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief  and  a  sur- 
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reptitious  glance  upward.  ''Oh,  thank 
you,"  she  murmured. 

Then  she  was  gone,  slipping  through 
some  opening  in  the  crowd  quite  barred 
to  him.  The  next  glimpse  he  caught  of 
her  was  over  the  heads  of  people,  getting 
into  a  motor-car. 

He  called  the  next  afternoon.  That 
meeting  had  been  the  last  straw.  He  did 
not  know  whether  she  wanted  to  see  him, 
but  he  w^as  determined  she  should  see 
him  in  a  civilized  and  intelligent  manner. 
They  were  rather  strong  expressions  to 
apply  to  such  a  situation,  but  they  were 
his  own.  That  was  the  way  he  felt  about 
it.  As  it  turned  out,  she  seemed  very 
glad  to  see  him. 

''Wasn't  it  disagreeable  last  night?" 
she  asked.  "But  in  America  one  doesn't 
mind.  At  least  I  don't.  Everybody 
seems  so  good-natured.  In  Buenos 
Ayres  it's  different.  Once,"  she  gave  a 
little  shudder,  "I  saw^  a  fight  start  in  just 
such  a  crowd  as  that,  coming  out  of  the 
opera.  There  were  knives.  One  man  was 
killed."  She  gave  him  one  of  her  grave 
upward  glances.  She  was  knitting,  for  it 
was  the  winter  of  mufflers,  and  the  dis- 
traction of  her  work  made  her  a  little 
graver  than  usual.  "Ever  since,"  she 
went  on,  "I  have  been  a  little  afraid  of 
crowds." 

"We  are  good-natured  as  a  race,"  he 
said.  "It's  quite  a  national  characteris- 
tic, I  suppose.  It  goes  with  our  size.  We 
don't  have  to  be  touchy  like  little  peo- 
ples.     We " 

She  was  looking  at  him  again,  not 
gravely  though.  For  a  moment  the 
meaning  of  her  smile  was  lost  to  him. 
Then  he  blushed.  "Oh,  confound  it,"  he 
broke  out. 

"Of  course.  But  it  was  funny,  wasn't 
it?"  She  again  gave  him  from  his 
toes  to  his  hair  one  of  those  measuring 
glances. 

"It  isn't  that,"  he  explained.  "But 
with  you  I  never  seem  to  be  able  to  say 
or  do  anything  that  my  miserable  bulk 
doesn't  interfere." 

"It  interfered  very  comfortably  last 
night,"  she  suggested. 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  he  blurted  out. 

She  looked  surprised,  naturally  sur- 
prised, not  more  so. 

"I  mean,"  he  explained,  "that  there  is 


no  other  way  I  would  not  rather  have 
been  of  use  to  you." 

She  put  aside  the  knitting.  "Do  have 
some  tea.  There  is  some  in  the  next  room. 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  it." 

"I  wonder."  he  muttered  to  himself,  as 
he  followed  her,  "if  she  will  trust  me  with 
a  teacup?" 

The  fifth  time  he  saw  her,  instead  of 
wondering  meekly,  he  kissed  her.  It  was 
not  an  explosion,  that  kiss,  but  a  deep- 
laid  scheme.  He  had  seen  her  four  times 
then,  and  each  time  he  had  left  her  feel- 
ing like  a  prize  animal  of  some  sort,  and 
four  times,  he  decided,  were  too  many  for 
pure  chance.  No  woman,  he  believed, 
ever  let  the  same  accident  happen  three 
times.  So  he  planned  his  revenge  as- 
tutely and  took  it  boldly.  It  w^as  at  a 
moving-picture  party.  The  pictures  were 
shown  on  a  screen  at  one  end  of  a  high 
hall  that  ran  back  to  a  conservatory. 
They  had  come  in  late,  and  as  the  hall 
was  nearly  full  had  remained  standing 
just  across  the  threshold  of  the  conserva- 
tory, very  skimpily  hidden  by  a  big  potted 
plant.  The  pictures  were  war  views 
shown  to  stir  the  pulses  of  the  charitably 
opulent.  They  were  very  grewsome  pic- 
tures, and  neither  Octavia  nor  Jeremy 
were  opulent,  so  they  talked  of  them- 
selves instead. 

"I  first  saw  you  at  a  picture  show,"  he 
reminded  her. 

"Yes,  you  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  I  remember  I  could  hardly  see  the 
pictures." 

''You  know  how  I  hate  that,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"What?"  Then  she  started  forward. 
"There  are  two  empty  seats  far  down. 
Let's  get  them,"  she  whispered.  "I  want 
to  see  these  pictures." 

But  instead  of  following  her  he  drew 
her  to  him  and  kissed  her.  She  was  as 
helpless  in  his  arms  as  some  flower  he 
might  have  chosen  to  pluck;  and  she 
made  no  more  effort  to  resist.  When  he 
freed  her  she  walked  down  to  the  two 
empty  seats,  but  she  went  alone. 

Jeremy  was  in  the  cloak-room  hunting 
for  his  hat.  When  he  started  to  kiss  he 
had  some  idea  that  wanted  deliberately  to 
insult  her  (for  she  had  plagued  him,  he 
was  sure,  beyond  endurance),  and  when  he 
had  kissed  her  he  knew  that  he  loved  her. 
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The  realization  of  his  love  was  the  most 
terrible  moment  of  his  life.  He  felt  as  a 
man  might  who  had  desecrated  the  altar 
of  a  god  only  to  be  instantly  stricken  with 
faith.  Jeremy  had  never  loved  any  one 
or  insulted  any  one  before  in  his  life. 
They  are  both  perturbing  adventures. 
Either  unsettles  the  nervous  equilibrium 
of  the  ordinary  man,  and,  though  Jeremy 
had  steadier  nerves  than  most,  the  com- 
bination coming  about  as  it  did  com- 
pletely unbalanced  him.  He  went  to  his 
rooms  and  wrote  to  her  an  incoherent  and 
unintelligible  mixture  of  love  and  of  peni- 
tence. He  tore  it  up  and  wrote  another 
entirely  penitential.  This  he  tore  up  and 
wrote  a  love-letter  of  sixteen  pages.  It 
was  almost  dawn  when  he  finished  and 
he  fell  asleep,  sprawling  over  the  writing- 
table,  the  unfolded  sheets  scattered  over 
the  blotting-pad  under  his  folded  arms. 

When  he  awoke  the  sight  of  the  blotted, 
half-legible  pages  made  him  shiver.  He 
hastily  burned  them  all  and  wrote  in- 
stead: 


I  must  see  you. 


"J-  P-" 


Then  he  took  the  coldest  possible  bath 
and  went  to  work.  With  his  nerves  thus 
steadied,  he  was  about  one  part  miserable 
and  two  parts  idiotically  happy. 

He  got  no  answer  to  his  imperative 
message,  which  did  not  surprise  him,  and 
he  was  equally  prepared  for  his  rebuffs 
when  he  called  and  telephoned.  In  fact 
he  had  rather  expected  all  these  things. 
That  orange-tree,  or  whatever  the  potted 
plant  at  the  conservatory  door  had  been, 
was  so  very  skimpy,  he  reflected,  that  it 
might  as  well  not  have  been  there  at  all, 
and  he  could  not  expect  any  lack  of  re- 
sentment. He  was  a  little  spoiled  by 
women.  He  recognized  that  she  had  as- 
sumed a  veil  of  invisibility,  that  he  would 
hear  people  talk  of  her,  of  having  just 
left  her,  of  being  on  their  way  to  meet 
her,  and  that  he  would  not  see  her  and 
meet  her  except  suddenly  and,  to  him, 
quite  unexpectedly. 

It  happened  exactly  so.  The  crowd  on 
the  street  opened  a  little,  and  through  the 
tiny  vista  he  saw  her  coming  toward  him. 
Evidently  she  had  caught  sight  of  him 
too,  for  she  turned  into  the  nearest  shop. 


That  was  a  mistake,  he  recognized,  and  a 
bad  one,  because  it  was  a  small  shop  and 
a  haberdasher.  He  grinned  like  a  keen 
hunter  at  the  end  of  the  trail  and  went  in. 

She  was  standing  at  the  counter  half- 
way up,  leaning  over,  absorbed  in  the  ex- 
amination of  a  quantity  of  enormous  silk 
handkerchiefs  spread  before  her. 

He  walked  to  her  side.  The  grin  had 
vanished.  Instead  his  voice  was  a  little 
unsteady.  She  looked  somehow  a  great 
deal  smaller  than  he  remembered  her. 

'^Miss  Fleming,"  he  said.  Then  more 
steadily,  ''Miss  Fleming." 

At  the  second  address  she  turned  and 
faced  him.  "Yes,  Mr.  Phillmore,"  she 
answered. 

He  had  expected  her  to  look  up  at  him 
just  as  she  did  and  had  expected  the  fa- 
miliar air  of  the  aggressive.  But  she  did 
not  look  so  at  all.  Her  face  was  quiver- 
ing and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  "  Yes, 
Mr.  Phillmore,"  she  said. 

He  had  miscalculated.  He  had  for- 
gotten to  take  into  account  how  lovely 
she  would  look  to  him  and  how  much  he 
loved  her.  Every  thought  was  swallowed 
up  in  this  dual  consciousness.  He  stut- 
tered, raised  his  hat  stiffly,  and  crossed 
the  shop  to  the  opposite  counter. 

"I  want  to  buy  a  necktie,"  he  said  to 
the  clerk  who  was  standing  there. 

He  bent  over  the  pile  that  was  offered 
and  selected  one.  It  was  of  alternate 
stripes  of  purple  and  green  and  in  the 
stripes  were  tiny  gold  dots.  He  chose  it 
because  it  was  the  easiest  to  see. 

''Pretty,"  he  commented,  holding  it  up 
on  his  little  finger. 

Across  the  aisle  she  bent  down  absorbed 
in  a  blue  handkerchief  with  white  dots. 

"  You  needn't  wrap  it  up,"  said  Jeremy, 
and  stuffing  the  thing  in  his  pocket  he 
strode  from  the  store. 

From  across  the  street  he  saw  her  come 
out,  saw  her  cross  the  pavement  and  sig- 
nal to  a  passing  cab  and,  getting  in  it, 
drive  away. 

But  he  did  not  see  how  once  inside  she 
sat  with  her  fingers  tightly  cHnched  on 
the  cushions,  staring  ahead  through  the 
glass  and  murmuring  over  and  over 
again  to  herself:  "I  hope  he  wears  it.  I 
hope  he  wears  it,  and,  oh,  I  hope  I  see 
him  wearing  it." 

Jeremy  never  expected  to  see  her  again. 
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The  sight  of  him,  he  had  learned,  made 
her  cry  with  shame.  He  knew  that  he 
had  at  last  met  one  of  those  rare  cloistered 
female  souls  to  whom  a  touch  is  desecra- 
tion; when  he  had  met  her  he  kissed  her 
by  force.  Heretofore  he  had  known  only 
vulgar  women  who  kissed  and  thought 
no  more  of  it,  unless  they  chose,  one  way 
or  another.  In  his  cheap  cynicism  he  had 
thought  this  sort  the  only  sort.  He  had 
thought  she  was  this  sort.  Time  might, 
with  her,  efface  the  memory  of  the  kiss, 
but  all  eternity  could  not  so  serve  such 
vulgarity  ot  soul  as  was  his. 

He  was  terribly  severe  wdth  himself. 
The  deep  springs  of  his  sex's  inexhaustible 
idealism  were  unsealed  and  flowed  forth 
in  a  flood.  He  had  all  his  life,  he  now  real- 
ized, dreamed  of  a  woman  of  this  sort  and, 
deep  beneath  the  cynicism  he  had  learned, 
he  had  always  believed  in  her  existence. 
However  much  he  had  sinned  against  his 
conviction,  he  had  never  made  to  himself 
the  grand  renunciation  of  the  ideal.  No 
man  ever  had,  he  believed.  In  the  most 
depraved  remained  some  saving  remnant 
of  the  truth.  Even  for  them,  half  blind- 
ed with  satiety,  debauchery  was  faintly 
gilded  by  the  pale  gleams  from  some  vi- 
sion of  virginity.  All  men  are  mariolaters 
at  heart — all  Jeremys. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  see  her  again. 
Instead  he  worked  brutally  hard  and  be- 
tween whiles  perfected  his  mariolatry. 
As  a  result,  in  three  months,  by  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  he  had  developed  a  severe 
case  of  indigestion.  He  grew  yellow  and 
gaunt  and  irritable  and  fond  of  solitude, 
for  men  annoyed  him  with  suggestions  of 
French  Lick  and  the  White  Sulphur,  and 
women  he  avoided  from  a  deep  sense  of 
injury.  The  only  hours  that  were  endur- 
able were  those  after  midnight,  when, 
alone  in  his  rooms,  secure  from  the  soci- 
ety of  his  fellow  creatures,  he  could  think 
undisturbed.  The  vigil  often  lasted  until 
dawn.  Then,  standing  at  his  windows 
watching  the  sunrise  gilding  the  squalid 
housetops,  something  like  peace  would 
come  to  the  poor  perturbed  spirit  and  he 
would  go  to  bed  almost  happy  and  sleep 
like  a  child.  His  greatest  fear  was  that  he 
might  again  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
Octavia.  He  felt  that  if  she  looked  at 
him  again  as  she  had  looked  then  he  would 
find  life  quite  unbearable.    The  fear  grew 


so  strong  that  he  avoided  all  streets  and 
houses  of  any  sort  where  she  might  pos- 
sibly come,  and  it  was  actually  with  a 
deep  sense  of  relief  he  learned  she  had 
left  town  for  the  summer.  Sometime  he 
knew  the  meeting  would  occur,  and  he 
even  desired  it.  He  nourished  vague 
schemes  of  a  friendship  founded  on  his 
worship  and  her  tolerance.  But  that  was 
in  future — next  winter.  For  the  present, 
she  was  best  away.  New  York  was  not 
designed  for  the  purposes  of  knight-er- 
rantry. 

Three  weeks  later,  stepping  off  the 
ferry  at  Dark  Island,  he  met  her.  She 
was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  little 
ferry-house,  evidently  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  some  one  on  the  boat.  A  north- 
easter was  blowing  a  fine,  stinging  rain  in 
from  the  sea,  and  she  was  wrapped  in  a 
rain-coat,  with  a  felt  hat  pul'sd  well  down 
against  the  wind.  He  had  last  seen  her 
gorgeous  in  all  the  panoply  of  late  Lent. 
He  passed  on  with  the  crowd,  uncertain 
even  whether  she  had  recognized  him,  but 
even  that  glimpse  wrecked  his  vision  of  a 
friendship  founded  on  his  worship  and  her 
tolerance,  for  that  same  little  spasm  of 
tenderness,  that  queer  surprise  at  her 
smallness  and  dearness,  made  him  trem- 
ble again. 

She  was  human,  then,  a  thing  of  flesh 
and  blood,  not  a  vision  of  tears  and 
lilies.  As  he  drove  to  the  little  club-house 
through  the  keen  weather  his  mind  went 
half-way  back  to  normal  again,  and  when 
he  got  out  of  the  bus  he  was  actually  in 
better  health  than  when  he  got  into  it. 
If  John  Conway  could  have  seen  the 
swing  of  the  Gladstone  bag  as  he  lifted  it 
to  the  ground  he  would  have  been  more 
pleased  than  ever  at  having  got  rid  of  his 
law  partner  for  a  space. 

Dark  Harbor  was  Jeremy's  summer 
haven.  He  had  trained  there  every  year 
as  a  boy,  and  when  his  name  was  big  in 
the  college  world  he  had  been  the  hero  of 
the  colony.  They  were  perhaps  the  hap- 
piest years  of  his  life.  No  other  fame  had 
ever  been  quite  so  sweet,  never  afterward 
had  ginger  been  so  hot  in  the  mouth.  And 
it  was  not  all  cold  even  then.  Reputa- 
tions like  clothes  last  long  in  Httle  places. 
There  were  people  still  who  pointed  him 
out  as  he  strode  forth  on  the  beach, 
stripped  to  a  bathing-suit,  there  truly  a 
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king  among  men,  where  most  men  seek 
obscurity.  And  to  him  too,  some  part 
of  the  vears  seemed  to  have  been  laid 
aside  with  his  clothes.  The  sand  and  the 
sun  and  the  water  and  his  own  body  com- 
ing to  its  own  once  more  after  its  strange 
punishment  I  It  was  all  familiar  and  de- 
lightful. He  went  under  the  water,  lithe 
as  a  seal,  then  up  and  out,  far  out  beyond 
ropes  and  people  till  there  was  nothing 
but  water  and  sun,  into  a  green  and  gold 
and  silent  world. 

Drifting  with  the  strong  ''set"  that 
sweeps  along  the  little  bay,  he  came 
ashore  far  down  the  beach,  where  the 
crowd  about  the  ropes  looked  like  little 
specks  on  the  water.  He  rose  up  out  of 
the  surf,  flushed  and  refulgent  from  the 
water,  and  stood  in  the  sunlight  on  the 
white  sand.  He  lifted  both  hands  high, 
and  with  a  little  cry  of  exultation  ran 
through  the  ripples. 

Octavia  was  lying  in  a  sand-dune  across 
the  beach.  At  the  cry  she  sat  up  sud- 
denly and  he  saw  her. 

She  was  in  a  black  bathing-suit  with  a 
red  cap  and  red  stockings.  Against  the 
dead-w^hite  background  she  stood  out  like 
a  flame  at  night.  Above  her,  for  a  tide- 
mark,  two  pieces  of  wood  lashed  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross  marked  the  dune  from 
out  of  a  monotonous  succession.  She  was 
kneeling  on  the  sand  and  the  book  she 
had  been  reading  dropped  from  her  fin- 
gers as  she  watched  him. 

He  was  standing  beside  her  before  she 
moved. 

''  Did  you  know  I  was  here  ? ' '  he  asked. 
*'Did  you  see  me  yesterday?" 

She  got  up  slowly  and  stood  looking  up 
at  him. 

"Why  didn't  you  speak?''  she  said. 

"  I  didn't  know,"  he  began.  He  looked 
like  a  god,  but  he  was  trembling  with 
fright. 

''Didn't  know  what?"  she  whispered. 

"Whether  you  wanted  me  to."  He 
stopped.  He  would  worship  her.  He 
would  not  kiss  her.  The  devil  that  be- 
trayed him  before  should  be  downed  this 
time.    "I  was  a  beast,"  he  spluttered. 

She  seemed  to  sway  a  little.    Her  eyes 


hah"  closed.  She  laid  her  hands  on  his  arm 
to  steady  herself. 

''It  doesn't  matter,"  she  answered. 
She  could  feel  the  great  muscles  swell  and 
grow  hard  beneath  her  lingers. 

"I  must  tell  you,"  he  went  on.  "I 
didn't  follow  you  here.  I  didn't  know 
you  were  here  until  yesterday." 

She  seemed  to  shrink  from  him  sud- 
denly. 

"You  mustn't  be  afraid  of  me,"  he 
broke  out.    "I  swear " 

"Hush  I" 

She  put  up  both  hands  beseechingly. 

"Don't  swear — here." 

Suddenly  he  remembered  the  cross 
above  them — Brazil — a  convent.  The 
old  adoration  swept  over  him  again, 
sweeping  everything  else  away. 

"I  worship  you.  Teach  me,  help  me, 
guide  me."  He  bent  his  head  and  some- 
thing like  a  sob  broke  his  voice:  "Help 
me." 

She  stood  a  little  off  from  him.  Her 
eyes,  shining,  swept  him  from  the  sand  at 
his  feet  to  his  hair,  six-feet-four  of  radiant 
manhood,  fresh  as  the  sea  and  the  sky  and 
the  sand. 

''So,"  she  said,  and  bent  his  arm  be- 
neath her  shoulders.  "No,  lift  me,  lift 
me  up,  up,  and  kiss  me." 

He  held  her  high  as  she  commanded 
and  kissed  her. 

"Do  you  remember  that  first  day  at 
the  exhibition?"  she  whispered.  "It 
was  so  then.  I  could  feel  you  then  lift 
me  so.  And  I  knew  you  would  some 
day." 

They  are  married  now  and  have  a 
charming  apartment  in  Park  Avenue. 
John  Conway,  who  is  Jeremy's  most  inti- 
mate friend  and  who  dines  there  con- 
stantly, says  what  everybody  knows — 
that  Octavia  is  a  fascinating  woman, 
American  charm  with  just  a  dash  of 
tropical  fire,  and  adores  her  husband. 
And  yet  it  was  John  Conway  who  k new- 
all  about  the  vigils  and  the  indigestion, 
and  who  sent  him  to  Dark  Island  "on 
purpose  " ;  it  was  he  who  called  him  "  poor 
old  Jeremy." 
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TAKE  courage  to  confess 
moreover  that  I  am  carried 
further  still  by  the  current 
which    Mrs.    Greville, 


on 


friend  of  the  supereminent, 
happens  to  have  launched 
me;  for  I  can  neither  forbear  a  glance  at 
one  or  two  of  the  other  adventures  pro- 
moted by  her;  nor  in  the  least  dissociate 
her  from  that  long  after-taste  of  them, 
such  as  they  were,  which  I  have  positively 
cultivated.  I  ask  myself  first,  however, 
whether  or  no  our  drive  to  Aldworth,  on 
the  noble  height  of  Blackdown,  had  been 
preceded  by  the  couple  of  occasions  in 
London  on  which  I  was  to  feel  I  saw  the 
Laureate  most  at  his  ease,  yet  on  reflec- 
tion concluding  that  the  first  of  these — 
and  the  fewest  days  must  have  separated 
them — formed  my  prime  introduction  to 
the  poet  I  had  earliest  known  and  best 
loved.  The  revelational  evening  I  speak 
of  is  peopled,  to  my  memory,  not  a  little, 
yet  with  a  confusedness  out  of  which 
Tennyson's  own  presence  doesn't  at  all 
distinctly  emerge;  he  was  occupying  a 
house  in  Eaton  Place,  as  appeared  then 
his  wont,  for  the  earlier  weeks  of  the 
spring,  and  I  seem  to  recover  that  I  had 
''gone  on"  to  it,  after  dining  somewhere 
else,  under  protection  of  my  supremely 
kind  old  friend  the  late  Lord  Houghton, 
to  whom  I  was  indebted  in  those  years  for 
a  most  promiscuous  befriending.  He 
must  have  been  of  the  party,  and  Mrs. 
Greville  quite  independently  must,  since 
I  catch  again  the  vision  of  her,  so  expan- 
sively and  voluminously  seated  that  she 
might  fairly  have  been  couchant,  so  to 
say,  for  the  proposed  characteristic  act — 
there  was  a  deliberation  about  it  that 
precluded  the  idea  of  a  spring;  that, 
namely,  of  addressing  something  of  the 
Laureate's  very  own  to  the  Laureate's 
very  face.  Beyond  the  sense  that  he  took 
these  things  with  a  gruff  philosophy — and 
could  always  repay  them,  on  the  spot,  in 
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heavily  shovelled  coin  of  the  same  mint^ 
since  it  was  a  question  of  his  genius — I 
gather  in  again  no  determined  impres- 
sion, unless  it  may  have  been,  as  could 
only  be  probable,  the  effect  of  fond  pre- 
figurements  utterly  blighted.  The  fond 
prefigurements  of  youthful  piety  are  pre- 
destined more  often  than  not,  I  think, 
experience  interfering,  to  strange  and  vi- 
olent shocks;  from  which  no  general  ap- 
peal is  conceivable  save  by  the  prompt 
preclusion  either  of  faith  or  of  knowledge, 
a  sad  choice  at  the  best.  No  other  such 
illustration  recurs  to  me  of  the  possible 
refusal  of  those  two  conditions  of  an  ac- 
quaintance to  recognize  each  other  at  a 
given  hour  as  the  silent  crash  of  which  I 
was  to  be  conscious  several  years  later,  in 
Paris,  when  placed  in  presence  of  M. 
Ernest  Renan,  from  the  surpassing  dis- 
tinction of  whose  literary  face,  with  its 
exquisite  finish  of  every  feature,  I  had 
from  far  back  extracted  every  sort  of 
shining  gage,  a  presumption  general  and 
positive.  Widely  enough  to  sink  all  in- 
terest— that  was  the  dreadful  thing — 
opened  there  the  chasm  between  the  im- 
plied, as  I  had  taken  it,  and  the  attested, 
as  I  had,  at  the  first  blush,  to  take  it;  so 
that  one  was  in  fact  scarce  to  know  what 
might  have  happened  if  interest  hadn't 
by  good  fortune  already  reached  such  a 
compass  as  to  stick  half-way  down  the 
descent.  What  interest  can  survive  be- 
comes thus,  surely,  as  much  one  of  the  les- 
sons of  life  as  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  it  remains  impossible.  W^hat  comes 
up  in  face  of  the  shocks,  as  I  have  called 
them,  is  the  question  of  a  shift  of  every 
supposition,  a  change  of  base  under  fire, 
as  it  were;  which  must  take  place  suc- 
cessfully if  one's  advance  be  not  aban- 
doned altogether.  I  remember  that  I  saw 
the  Tennyson  directly  presented  as  just 
utterly  other  than  the  Tennyson  indi- 
rectly, and  if  the  readjustment,  for  ac- 
quaintance, was  less  difficult  than  it  was 
to  prove  in  the  case  of  the  realized  Renan 
the  obligation  to  accept  the  difference — 
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wholly  as  difference  and  without  refer- 
ence to  strict  loss  or  gain,  was  hke  a  rap 
on  the  knuckles  of  a  sweet  superstition. 
Fine,  fine,  fine  could  he  only  be — fine  in 
the  sense  of  that  quality  in  the  texture  of 
his  verse,  which  had  appealed  all  along  by 
its  most  inward  principle  to  one's  taste, 
and  had  by  the  same  stroke  shown  with 
what  a  force  of  lyric  energy  and  sincerity 
the  kind  of  beauty  so  engaged  for  could 
be  associated.  Was  it  that  I  had  pre- 
conceived him  in  that  light  as  pale  and 
penetrating,  as  emphasizing  in  every  as- 
pect the  fact  that  he  was  fastidious  ?  w^as 
it  that  I  had  supposed  him  more  fastidious 
than  really  could  have  been — at  the  best 
for  that  effect  ?  was  it  that  the  grace  of 
the  man  coiddnH,  by  my  measure,  but 
march  somehow  with  the  grace  of  the 
poet,  given  a  perfection  of  this  grace? 
was  it  in  fine  that  style  of  a  particular 
kind,  when  so  highly  developed,  seemed 
logically  to  leave  no  room  for  other  quite 
contradictious  kinds?  These  were  con- 
siderations of  which  I  recall  the  pressure, 
at  the  same  time  that  I  fear  I  have  no  ac- 
count of  them  to  give  after  they  have 
fairly  faced  the  full  demonstrous  demon- 
stration that  Tennyson  was  not  Tenny- 
sonian.  The  desperate  sequel  to  that  was 
that  he  thereby  changed  one's  own  state 
too,  one's  beguiled,  one's  aesthetic;  for 
what  could  this  strange  apprehension  do 
but  reduce  the  Tennysonian  amount  alto- 
gether? It  dried  up,  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  is,  in  my  own  vessel  of  sympathy — 
leaving  me  so  to  ask  whether  it  was  be- 
fore or  after  that  I  should  take  myself  for 
the  bigger  fool.  There  had  been  folly 
somewhere;  vet  let  me  add  that  once  I 
recognized  this,  once  I  felt  the  old  fond 
pitch  drop  of  itself,  not  alone  ine\'itably, 
but  very  soon  quite  conveniently  and 
while  I  magnanimously  granted  that  the 
error  had  been  mine  and  nobody's  else  at 
all,  an  odd  prosaic  pleasantness  set  itself 
straight  up,  substitutionally,  over  the 
whole  ground,  which  is  swept  clear  of 
every  single  premeditated  effect.  It 
made  one's  perceptive  condition  purely 
profane,  reduced  it  somehow  to  having 
rather  the  excess  of  awkwardness  than  the 
excess  of  felicity  to  reckon  with;  yet  still 
again,  as  I  say,  enabled  a  compromise  to 
work.  The  compromise  in  fact  worked 
beautifully  under  my  renewal  of  impres- 
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sion — for  which  a  second  visit  at  Eaton 
Place  offered  occasion;  and  this  even 
though  I  had  to  interweave  with  the 
scene  as  best  I  might  a  highly  compli- 
cating influence.  To  speak  of  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell's  influence  as  above  all  com- 
plicating on  any  scene  to  the  interest  of 
which  he  contributed  may  superficially 
seem  a  perverse  appreciation  of  it;  and 
yet  in  the  Hght  of  that  truth  only  do  I  re- 
cover the  full  sense  of  his  value,  his  in- 
terest, the  moving  moral  of  his  London 
adventure — to  find  myself  already  bump- 
ing so  straight  against  which  gives  me,  I 
confess,  a  sufficiently  portentous  shake. 
He  comes  in,  as  it  were,  by  a  force  not  to 
be  denied,  as  soon  as  I  look  at  him  again 
— as  soon  as  I  find  him  for  instance  on  the 
door-step  in  Eaton  Place  at  the  hour  of 
my  too  approaching  it  for  luncheon  as  he 
had  just  done.  There  he  is,  with  the 
whole  question  of  him,  at  once  before  me, 
and  literally  superimposed  by  that  fact 
on  any  minor  essence.  I  quake,  posi- 
tively, with  the  apprehension  of  the  com- 
memorative dance  he  may  lead  me;  but 
for  the  moment,  just  here,  I  steady  my- 
self with  an  effort  and  go  in  with  him  to 
his  having  the  Laureate's  personal  ac- 
quaintance, by  every  symptom,  and 
rather  to  my  surprise,  all  to  make.  Mrs. 
Tennyson's  luncheon- table  was  an  open 
feast,  with  places  for  possible  when  not 
assured  guests;  and  no  one  but  the  Amer- 
ican Minister,  scarce  more  than  just 
installed,  and  his  extremely  attached  com- 
patriot sat  down  at  first  with  our  gra- 
cious hostess.  The  board  considerably 
stretched,  and  after  it  had  been  indicated 
to  Lowell  that  he  had  best  sit  at  the  end 
near  the  window,  where  the  Bard  would 
presently  join  him,  I  remained,  near  our 
hostess,  separated  from  him  for  some  lit- 
tle time  by  an  unpeopled  waste.  Hallam 
came  in  all  genially  and  auspiciously,  yet 
only  to  brush  us  with  his  blessing  and  say 
he  was  lunching  elsewhere,  and  my  won- 
der meanwhile  hung  about  the  represen- 
tative of  my  country,  who,  though  par- 
taking of  offered  food,  appeared  doomed 
to  disconnection  from  us.  I  may  say  at 
once  that  my  wonder  was  always  unable 
not  to  hang  about  this  admired  and  cher- 
ished friend  when  other  persons,  especially 
of  the  eminent  order,  were  concerned  in 
the  scene.     The  case  was  quite  other  for 
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the  unshared  relation,  or  when  it  was 
shared  by  one  or  other  of  three  or  four  of 
our  common  friends  who  had  the  gift  of 
determining  happily  the  pitch  of  ease; 
suspense,  not  to  say  anxiety,  as  to  the  pos- 
sible turn  or  drift  of  the  affair  quite 
dropped — I  rested  then,  we  alike  rested, 
I  ever  felt,  in  a  golden  confidence.  This 
last  was  so  definitely  not  the  note  of  my 
attention  to  him,  so  far  as  I  might  indulge 
it,  in  the  wider  social  world,  that  I  shall 
not  scruple,  occasion  offering,  to  inquire 
into  the  reasons  of  the  difference.  For  I 
can  only  see  the  ghosts  of  my  friends,  by 
this  token,  as ''my"  J.  R.L.  and  whoever; 
which  means  that  my  imagination  of  the 
wanton  life  of  which  these  remarks  pre- 
tend but  to  form  the  record,  had  appro- 
priated them,  under  the  prime  contact — 
from  the  moment  the  prime  contact  had 
successfully  worked— once  for  all,  and  con- 
tributed the  light  in  w^hich  they  were  con- 
stantly exposed.  Yes,  delightful  I  shall 
undertake  finding  it,  and  perhaps  even 
making  it,  to  read  J.  R.  L.'s  exposure  back 
into  its  light;  w^hich  I  in  fact  see  begin  to 
shine  for  me  more  amply  during  those 
very  minutes  of  our  wait  for  our  distin- 
guished host  and  even  the  several  that 
followed  the  latter's  arrival  and  his  seat- 
ing himself  opposite  the  unknown  guest, 
whose  identity  he  had  failed  to  grasp. 
Nothing,  exactly,  could  have  made  dear 
Lowell  more  ''my"  Low^ell,  as  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  figure  him,  than  the  stretch  of 
uncertainty  so  supervening  and  which,  in 
its  form  of  silence  at  first  completely  un- 
broken between  the  two  poets,  rapidly 
took  on  for  me  monstrous  proportions.  I 
conversed  with  my  gentle  neighbor  dur- 
ing what  seemed  an  eternity — really  but 
hearing,  as  the  minutes  sped,  all  that 
Tennyson  didn't  say  to  Lowell  and  all 
that  Low^ell  wouldn't  on  any  such  com- 
pulsion as  that  say  to  Tennyson.  I  like, 
however,  to  hang  again  upon  the  hush — 
for  the  sweetness  of  the  relief  of  its  break 
by  the  fine  Tennysonian  growl.  I  had 
never  dreamed,  no,  of  a  growling  Tenny- 
son— I  had  too  utterly  otherwise  fantas- 
ticated;  but  no  line  of  Locksley  Hall 
rolled  out  as  I  was  to  happen  soon  after  to 
hear  it,  could  have  been  sweeter  than  the 
interrogative  sound  of  "Do  you  know 
anything  about  Lowell?  "  launched  on  the 
chance  across  the  table  and  crowned  at 


once  by  Mrs.  Tennyson's  anxious  quaver: 
"Why,  my  dear,  this  is  Mr.  Lowell!" 
The  clearance  took  place  successfully 
enough,  and  the  incident,  I  am  quite 
aware,  seems  to  shrink  with  it;  in  spite  of 
which  I  still  cherish  the  reduced  reminis- 
cence for  its  connections:  so  far  as  my 
vision  of  Lowell  was  concerned  they  be- 
gan at  that  moment  so  to  multiply.  A 
belated  guest  or  two  more  came  in,  and  I 
wish  I  could  for  modesty's  sake  refer  to 
this  circumstance  alone  the  fact  that 
nothing  more  of  the  occasion  survives  for 
me  save  the  intense  but  restricted  glow 
of  certain  instants,  in  another  room,  to 
which  we  had  adjourned  for  smoking  and 
where  my  alarmed  sense  of  the  Bard's  re- 
striction to  giving  what  he  had  as  a  bard 
only  became  under  a  single  turn  of  his 
hand  a  vision  of  quite  general  munifi- 
cence. Incredibly,  inconceivably,  he  had 
read — and  not  only  read  but  admired,  and 
not  only  admired  but  understandingly  re- 
ferred; referred,  time  and  some  accident 
aiding,  the  appreciated  object,  a  short 
tale  I  had  lately  put  forth,  to  its  actually 
present  author,  who  could  scarce  believe 
his  ears  on  hearing  the  thing  superlatively 
commended;  pronounced,  that  is,  by  the 
illustrious  speaker,  more  to  his  taste  than 
no  matter  what  other  like  attempt. 
Nothing  would  induce  me  to  disclose  the 
title  of  the  piece,  which  has  little  to  do 
with  the  matter;  my  point  is  but  in  its 
having  on  the  spot  been  matter  of  pure 
romance  to  me  that  I  was  there  and  posi- 
tively so  addressed.  For  it  was  a  solu- 
tion, the  happiest  in  the  world,  and  from 
which  I  at  once  extracted  enormities  of 
pleasure;  my  relation  to  whatever  had 
bewildered  me  simply  became  perfect: 
the  author  of  In  Memoriam  had  "liked" 
my  own  twenty  pages,  and  his  doing  so 
was  a  gage  of  his  grace  in  which  I  felt  I 
should  rest  forever — in  which  I  have  in 
fact  rested  to  this  hour.  My  ow^n  basis  of 
liking — such  a  blessed  supersession  of  all 
worryings  and  wonderings  ! — was  accord- 
ingly established,  and  has  met  every  de- 
mand made  of  it.  Greatest  was  to  have 
been,  I  dare  say,  the  demand  to  which  I 
felt  it  exposed  by  the  drive  over  to  Aid- 
worth  with  Mrs.  Greville  which  I  noted 
above  and  which  took  place,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  on  the  morrow  of  our  drive  to 
Witley.    A  different  shade  of  confidence 
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and  comfort,  I  make  out,  accompanied 
this  experiment:  I  believed  more,  for  rea- 
sons I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  recover, 
in  the  furthermost  maintenance  of  our 
flying  bridge,  the  final  piers  of  which,  it 
was  indubitable,  had  at  Witley  given  way. 
What  could  have  been  moreover  less  like 
G.  H.  Lewes 's  valedictory  hurl  back  upon 
us  of  the  printed  appeal  in  which  I  was 
primarily  concerned  than  that  so  recent 
and  so  directly  opposed  passage  of  the 
Eaton  Place  smoking-room,  thanks  to 
which  I  could  nurse  a  certified  security 
all  along  the  road?  I  surrendered  to  se- 
curity, I  perhaps  even  grossly  took  my 
ease  in  it;  and  I  was  to  breathe  from  be- 
ginning to  end  of  our  visit,  which  began 
with  our  sitting  again  at  luncheon,  an  air 
— so  unlike  that  of  Witley ! — in  which  it 
seemed  to  me  frankly  that  nothing  but 
the  blest  ob\dous,  or  at  least  the  blest  out- 
right, could  so  much  as  attempt  to  live. 
These  elements  hung  sociably  and  all 
auspiciously  about  us — it  was  a  large  and 
simple  and  almost  empty  occasion;  yet 
empty  without  embarrassment,  rather  as 
from  a  certain  high  guardedness  or  de- 
fensiveness  of  situation,  literally  indeed 
from  the  material,  the  local  sublimity, 
the  fact  of  our  all  upliftedly  hanging  to- 
gether over  one  of  the  grandest  sweeps  of 
view  in  England.  Remembered  passages 
again  people,  however,  in  their  propor- 
tion, the  excess  of  opportunity;  each 
with  that  conclusive  note  of  the  out- 
right all  unadorned.  What  could  have 
partaken  more  of  this  quality  for  instance 
than  the  question  I  was  startled  to  hear 
launched  before  we  had  left  the  table  by 
the  chance  of  Mrs.  Greville's  having  hap- 
pened to  mention  in  some  connection  one 
of  her  French  relatives.  Mademoiselle 
Laure  de  Sade  ?  It  had  fallen  on  my  own 
ear — the  mention  at  least  had — with  a 
certain  effect  of  unconscious  provocation; 
but  this  was  as  nothing  to  its  effect  on  the 
ear  of  our  host.  ''De  Sade?"  he  at  once 
exclaimed  with  interest — and  with  the 
consequence,  I  may  frankly  add,  of  my 
wondering  almost  to  ecstasy,  that  is  to 
the  ecstasy  of  curiosity,  to  what  length  he 
would  proceed.  He  proceeded  admira- 
bly— admirably  for  the  triumph  of  sim- 
plification— to  the  very  greatest  length 
imaginable,  as  was  signally  promoted  by 
the  fact  that  clearly  no  one  present,  with 


a  single  exception,  recognized  the  name  or 
the  nature  of  the  scandalous,  the  long 
ignored,  the  at  last  all  but  unnamable 
author;  least  of  all  the  gentle  relative  of 
Mademoiselle  Laure,  who  listened  with 
the  blankest  grace  to  her  friend's  enumer- 
ation of  his  titles  to  infamy,  among  which 
that  of  his  most  notorious  work  was  pro- 
nounced. It  was  the  homeliest,  frankest, 
most  domestic  passage,  as  who  should 
say,  and  most  remarkable  for  leaving  none 
of  us  save  myself,  by  my  impression, 
in  the  least  embarrassed  or  bewildered; 
largely,  I  think,  because  of  the  failure — a 
failure  the  most  charmingly  flat — of  all 
measure  on  the  part  of  auditors  and 
speaker  alike  of  what  might  be  intended 
or  understood,  of  what,  in  fine,  the  latter 
was  talking  about.  He  struck  me  in 
truth  as  neither  knowing  nor  communi- 
cating knowledge,  and  I  recall  how  I  felt 
this  note  in  his  own  case  to  belong  to  that 
general  intimation  with  which  the  whole 
air  was  charged  of  the  want  of  proportion 
between  the  great  spaces  and  reaches  and 
echoes  commanded,  the  great  eminence 
attained,  and  the  quantity  and  variety  of 
experience  supposable.  So  to  discrimi- 
nate was  in  a  manner  to  put  one's  hand  on 
the  key,  and  thereby  to  find  one's  self  in 
presence  of  a  rare  and  anomalous,  but 
still  scarcely  the  less  beautiful  fact.  The 
assured  and  achieved  conditions,  the 
serenity,  the  security,  the  success,  to  put 
it  vulgarly,  shone  in  the  Hght  of  their 
easiest  law — that  by  which  they  emerge 
early  from  the  complication  of  life,  the 
great  adventure  of  sensibility,  and  find 
themselves  determined  once  for  all,  for- 
tunately fixed,  all  consecrated  and  conse- 
crating. If  I  should  speak  of  this  impres- 
sion as  that  of  glory  without  history,*that 
of  the  poetic  character  more  worn  than 
paid  for,  or  at  least  more  saved  than 
spent,  I  should  doubtless  much  overem- 
phasize; but  such,  or  something  like  it, 
was  none  the  less  the  explanation  that  met 
one's  own  fond  fancy  of  the  scene  after  one 
had  cast  about  for  it.  For  I  allow  myself 
thus  to  repeat  that  I  was  so  moved  to  cast 
about,  and  perhaps  at  no  moment  more 
than  during  the  friendly  analysis  of  the 
reputation  of  M.  de  Sade.  Was  I  not 
present  at  some  undreamed-of  demon- 
stration of  the  absence  of  the  remoter 
real,  the  real  other  than  immediate  and 
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exquisite,  other  than  guaranteed  and  en- 
closed, in  landscape,  friendship,  fame, 
above  all  in  consciousness  of  awaited  and 
admired  and  self -consistent  inspiration? 
The  question  was  indeed  to  be  effectively 
answered  for  me,  and  everything  mean- 
while continued  to  play  irito  this  previ- 
sion— even  to  the  pleasant  growling  note 
heard  behind  me,  as  the  Bard  followed 
with  Mrs.  Greville,  who  had  permitted 
herself  apparently  some  mild  extrava- 
gance of  homage:  '^Oh  yes,  you  may  do 
what  you  like — so  long  as  you  don't  kiss 
me  before  the  cabman!"  The  allusion 
was  explained  for  us,  if  I  remember — a 
matter  of  some  more  or  less  recent  leave- 
taking  of  admirer  and  admired  in  London 
on  his  putting  her  down  at  her  door  after 
being  taken  to  the  play  or  wherever;  be- 
tween the  rugged  humor  of  which  refer- 
ence and  the  other  just  commemorated 
there  wasn't  a  pin  to  choose,  it  struck  me, 
for  a  certain  old-time  Lincolnshire  ease 
or  comfortable  stay-at-home  license.  But 
it  was  later  on,  when,  my  introductress 
having  accompanied  us,  I  sat  up-stairs 
with  him  in  his  study,  that  he  might  read 
us  some  poem  of  his  own  that  we  should 
venture  to  propose,  it  was  then  that  mys- 
tifications dropped,  that  everything  in  the 
least  dislocated  fell  into  its  place,  and  that 
image  and  picture  stamped  themselves 
strongly  and  finally,  or  to  the  point  even, 
as  I  recover  it,  of  leaving  me  almost  too 
little  to  wonder  about.  He  had  not  got  a 
third  of  the  way  through  Locksley  Hall, 
which,  my  choice  given  me,  I  had  made 
bold  to  suggest  he  should  spout — for  I 
had  already  heard  him  spout  in  Eaton 
Place — before  I  had  begun  to  wonder 
that  I  didn't  wonder,  didn't  at  least  won- 
der ^ore  consumedly;  as  a  very  little 
while  back  I  should  have  made  sure  of  my 
doing  on  any  such  prodigious  occasion.  I 
sat  at  one  of  the  windows  that  hung  over 
space,  noting  how  the  windy,  watery  au- 
tumn day,  sometimes  sheeting  it  all  with 
rain,  called  up  the  dreary,  dreary  moor- 
land or  the  long  dun  wolds;  I  pinched  my- 
self for  the  determination  of  my  identity 
and  hung  on  the  reader's  deep-voiced 
chant  for  the  credibility  of  his:  I  asked 
myself  in  fine  why,  in  complete  deviation 
from  everything  that  would  have  seemed 
from  far  back  certain  for  the  case,  I  failed 
to  swoon  away  under  the  heaviest  pres- 


sure I  had  doubtless  ever  known  the  ro- 
mantic situation  bring  to  bear.  So  lu- 
cidly all  the  while  I  considered,  so  de- 
tachedly  I  judged,  so  dissentingly,  to  tell 
the  whole  truth,  I  hstened;  pinching  my- 
self, as  I  say,  not  at  all  to  keep  from 
swooning,  but  much  rather  to  set  up  some 
rush  of  sensibility.  It  was  all  interesting, 
it  was  at  least  all  odd;  but  why  in  the 
name  of  poetic  justice  had  one  anciently 
heaved  and  flushed  with  one's  own  re- 
cital of  the  splendid  stuff  if  one  was  now 
only  to  sigh  in  secret  "  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  "  ? 
The  author  lowered  the  whole  pitch,  that 
of  expression,  that  of  interpretation  above 
all;  I  heard  him,  in  cool  surprise,  take 
even  more  out  of  his  verse  than  he  had 
put  in,  and  so  bring  me  back  to  the  point 
I  had  immediately  and  privately  made, 
the  point  that  he  wasn't  Tennysonian.  I 
felt  him  as  he  went  on  and  on  lose  that 
character  beyond  repair,  and  no  effect  of 
the  organ-roll,  of  monotonous  majesty, 
no  suggestion  of  the  long  echo,  availed  at 
all  to  save  it.  What  the  case  came  to  for 
me,  I  take  it — and  by  the  case  I  mean  the 
intellectual,  the  artistic — w^as  that  it 
lacked  the  intelligence,  the  play  of  dis- 
crimination, I  should  have  taken  for 
granted  in  it,  and  thereby,  brooding  mon- 
ster that  I  was,  born  to  discriminate  d 
tout  propos,  lacked  the  interest.  De- 
tached I  have  mentioned  that  I  had  be- 
come, and  it  was  doubtless  at  such  a  rate 
high  time  for  that;  though  I  hasten  to 
repeat  that  with  the  close  of  the  incident 
I  was  happily  able  to  feel  a  new  sense  in 
the  whole  connection  established.  My 
critical  reaction  hadn't  in  the  least  invali- 
dated our  great  man's  being  a  Bard — it 
had  in  fact  made  him  and  left  him  more  a 
Bard  than  ever !  It  had  only  settled  to 
my  perception  as  not  before  what  a  Bard 
might  and  mightn't  be.  The  character 
was  just  a  rigid  idiosyncrasy,  to  which 
everything  in  the  man  conform.ed,  but 
which  supplied  nothing  outside  of  itself, 
and  which  above  all  was  not  intellectually 
wasteful  or  heterogeneous,  conscious  as  it 
could  only  be  of  its  intrinsic  breadth  and 
weight.  On  two  or  three  occasions  of  the 
aftertime  I  was  to  hear  Browning  read 
out  certain  of  his  finest  pages,  and  this 
exactly  with  all  the  exhibition  of  point 
and  authority,  the  expressive  particu- 
larization,  so  to  speak,  that  I  had  missed 
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on  the  part  of  the  Laureate ;  an  observa- 
tion through  which  the  author  of  Men  and 
Women  appeared,  in  spite  of  the  beauty 
and  force  of  his  demonstration,  as  Httle 
as  possible  a  Bard.  He  particularized  if 
ever  a  man  did,  was  heterogeneous  and 
profane,  composed  of  pieces  and  patches 
that  betrayed  some  creak  of  joints,  and 
addicted  to  the  excursions  from  which 
these  were  brought  home;  so  that  he  had 
to  prove  himself  a  poet,  almost  against  all 
presumptions,  and  with  all  the  assurance 
and  all  the  character  he  could  use.  Was 
not  this  last  in  especial,  the  character,  so 
close  to  the  surface,  with  which  Browning 
fairly  bristled,  what  was  most  to  come  out 
in  his  personal  delivery  of  the  fruit  of  his 
genius?  It  came  out  almost  to  harsh- 
ness; but  the  result  was  that  what  he 
read  showed  extraordinary  life.  During 
that  audition  at  Aldworth  the  question 
seemed  on  the  contrary  not  of  life  at  all — 
save,  that  is,  of  one's  own;  which  was 
exactly  not  the  question.  With  all  the 
resonance  of  the  chant,  the  whole  thing 
was  yet  still,  with  all  the  long  swing  of  its 
motion  it  yet  remained  where  it  was — 
heaving  doubtless  grandly  enough  up  and 
down  and  beautiful  to  watch  as  through 
the  superposed  veils  of  its  long  self-con- 
sciousness. By  all  of  which  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  I  was  not,  on  the  day  at  Aid- 
worth,  thoroughly  reconciled  to  learning 
what  a  Bard  consisted  of  for  that  came  as 
soon  as  I  had  swallowed  my  own  mistake 
— the  mistake  of  having  supposed  Tenny- 
son something  subtly  other  than  one.  I 
had  supposed,  probably,  such  an  impossi- 
bility, had,  to  repeat  my  term,  so  ab- 
surdly fantasticated,  that  the  long  jour- 
ney round  and  about  the  truth  no  more 
than  served  me  right;  just  as  after  all  it 
at  last  left  me  quite  content. 

It  left  me  moreover,  I  become  aware — 
or  at  least  it  now  leaves  me — fingering  the 
loose  ends  of  this  particular  free  stretch 
of  my  tapestry;  so  that,  with  my  per- 
haps even  extravagant  aversion  to  loose 
ends,  I  can  but  try  for  a  moment  to  inter- 
weave them.  There  dangles  again  for 
me  least  confusedly,  I  think,  the  vision  of 
a  dinner  at  Mrs.  Greville's — and  I  like 
even  to  remember  that  Cadogan  Place, 
where  memories  hang  thick  for  me,  was 
the  scene  of  it — which  took  its  light  from 
the  presence  of  Louisa  Lady  Waterford, 


who  took  hers  in  turn  from  that  combina- 
tion of  rare  beauty  with  rare  talent  which 
the  previous  Victorian  age  had  for  many 
years  not  ceased  to  acclaim.  It  insists  on 
coming  back  to  me  with  the  utmost 
vividness  that  Lady  Waterford  was  illus- 
trational,  historically,  preciously  so,  meet- 
ing one's  largest  demand  for  the  blest  re- 
covery, when  possible,  of  some  glimmer  of 
the  sense  of  personal  beauty,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  personal  ''accomplishment,"  as  our 
fathers  were  appointed  to  enjoy  it. 
Scarce  to  be  sated  that  form  of  wonder, 
to  my  own  imagination,  I  confess — so 
that  I  fairly  believe  there  was  no  moment 
at  which  I  wouldn't  have  been  ready  to 
turn  my  back  for  the  time  even  on  the 
most  triumphant  actuality  of  form  and 
feature  if  a  chance  apprehension  of  a  like 
force  as  it  played  on  the  sensibility  of  the 
past  had  competed.  And  this  for  a  rea- 
son I  fear  I  can  scarce  explain — unless, 
when  I  come  to  consider  it,  by  the  per- 
versity of  a  conviction  that  the  condi- 
tions of  beauty  have  improved,  though 
those  of  character,  in  the  fine  old  sense, 
may  not,  and  that  with  these  the  measure 
of  it  is  more  just,  the  appreciation,  as  who 
should  say,  more  competent  and  the  ef- 
fect more  completely  attained.  What 
the  question  seems  thus  to  come  to  would 
be  a  consuming  curiosity  as  to  any  cited 
old  case  of  the  spell  in  the  very  interest  of 
one's  catching  it  comparatively  "out"; 
in  the  interest  positively  of  the  likelihood 
of  one's  doing  so,  and  this  in  the  face  of  so 
many  great  testifying  portraits.  My  pri- 
vate perversity,  as  I  here  glance  at  it,  has 
had  its  difficulties — most  of  all  possibly 
that  of  one's  addiction,  in  growing  older, 
to  allowing  a  supreme  force  to  one's 
earlier,  even  one's  earliest,  estimates  of 
physical  felicity;  or  in  other  words  that 
of  the  felt  impulse  to  leave  the  palm  for 
good  looks  to  those  who  have  reached  out 
to  it  through  the  medium  of  our  own  his- 
tory. If  the  conditions  grow  better  for, 
them  why  then  should  we  have  almost  the 
habit  of  thinking  better  of  our  handsome 
folk  dead  than  of  our  living? — and  even 
to  the  very  point  of  not  resenting  on  the 
part  of  others  similarly  afifected  the  wail 
of  wonder  as  to  what  has  strangely  "be- 
come" of  the  happy  tv^es  d'antan.  I 
dodge  that  inquiry  just  now — we  may 
meet  it  again;    noting  simply  the  fact 
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that  "old"  pretenders  to  the  particular 
crown  I  speak  of — and  in  the  sense  es- 
pecially of  the  pretension  made  rather  for 
than  by  them — offered  to  my  eyes  a 
greater  interest  than  the  new,  whom  I  was 
ready  enough  to  take  for  granted,  as  one 
for  the  most  part  easily  could;  belonging 
as  it  did  on  the  other  hand  to  the  interest 
of  their  elders  that  this  couldn't  be  so 
taken.  That  was  just  the  attraction  of 
the  latter  claim — that  the  grounds  of  it 
had  to  be  made  out,  puzzled  out  verily  on 
occasion,  but  that  when  they  were  recog- 
nized they  had  a  force  all  their  own.  One 
would  have  liked  to  be  able  to  clear  the 
distinction  between  the  new  and  the  old 
of  all  ambiguity — explain,  that  is,  how 
little  the  superficially  invidious  term  was 
sometimes  noted  as  having  in  common 
with  the  elderly:  so  much  was  it  a  clear 
light  held  up  to  the  question  that  truly 
beautiful  persons  might  be  old  without 
being  elderly.  Their  juniors  couldn't  be 
new,  unfortunately,  without  being  youth- 
ful— unfortunately  because  the  fact  of 
youth,  so  far  from  dispelling  ambiguity, 
positively  introduced  it.  One  made  up 
one's  mind  thus  that  the  only  sure  speci- 
mens were,  and  had  to  be,  those  ac- 
quainted w4th  time,  and  with  whom  time, 
on  its  side,  was  acquainted;  those  in  fine 
who  had  borne  the  test  and  still  looked  at 
it  face  to  face.  These  were  of  one's  own 
period  of  course — one  looked  at  them  face 
to  face;  one  blessedly  hadn't  to  consider 
them  by  hearsay  or  to  refer  to  any  por- 
trait of  them  for  proof:  indeed  in  pres- 
ence of  the  resisting,  the  gained,  cases  one 
found  one's  self  practically  averse  to  old 
facts  or  old  traditions  of  portraiture,  ac- 
companied by  no  matter  what  names. 
All  of  which  leads  by  an  avenue  I  trust 
not  unduly  majestic  up  to  that  hour  of 
contemplation  during  which  I  could  see 
quite  enough  for  the  major  interest  what 
was  meant  by  Lady  Waterford's  great 
reputation.  Nothing  could  in  fact  have 
been  more  informing  than  so  to  see  what 
w^as  meant,  than  so  copiously  to  share 
with  admirers  who  had  had  their  vision 
and  passed  on;  for  if  I  spoke  above  of 
her  image  as  illustrational  this  is  because 
it  affected  me  on  the  spot  as  so  diffusing 
information.  My  impression  was  of 
course  but  the  old  story — to  which  my 
reader  will  feel  himself  treated,  I  fear,  to 


satiety:  when  once  I  had  drawn  the  cur- 
tain for  the  light  shed  by  this  or  that  or 
the  other  personal  presence  upon  the 
society  more  or  less  intimately  concerned 
in  producing  it  the  last  thing  I  could 
think  of  was  to  darken  the  scene  again. 
For  this  right  or  this  wrong  reason  then 
Mrs.  Greville's  admirable  guest  struck 
me  as  flooding  it;  indebted  in  the  high- 
est degree  to  every  art  by  which  a  com- 
mended appearance  may  have  formed  the 
habit  of  still  suggesting  commendation, 
she  certainly — to  my  imagination  at 
least — triumphed  over  time  in  the  sense 
that  if  the  years,  in  their  generosity,  went 
on  helping  her  to  live  her  grace  returned 
the  favor  by  paying  life  back  to  them.  I 
mean  that  she  reanimated  for  the  fond 
analyst  the  age  in  which  persons  of  her 
type  could  so  greatly  flourish — it  being 
ever  so  pertinently  of  her  type,  or  at 
least  of  that  of  the  age,  that  she  was  re- 
garded as  having  cast  the  spell  of  genius 
as  well  as  of  beauty.  She  painted,  and  on 
the  largest  scale,  with  all  confidence  and 
facility,  and  nothing  could  have  con- 
tributed more,  by  my  sense,  to  what  I 
glance  at  again  as  her  illustrational  value 
than  the  apparently  wide-spread  appre- 
ciation of  this  fact — taken  together,  that 
is,  with  one's  own  impression  of  the  work 
of  her  hand.  There  it  was  that,  like  Mrs. 
Gre\'ille  herself,  yet  in  a  still  higher  de- 
gree, she  bore  witness  to  the  fine  old 
felicity  of  the  fortunate  and  the  "great" 
under  the  "old"  order  which  would  have 
made  it  so  good  then  to  live  could  one  but 
have  been  in  their  shoes.  She  determined 
in  me,  I  remember,  a  renewed  perception 
of  the  old  order,  a  renewed  insistence  on 
one's  having  come  just  in  time  to  see  it 
begin  to  stretch  back:  a  little  earlier  one 
wouldn't  have  had  the  light  for  this  per- 
haps, and  a  little  later  it  would  have  re- 
ceded too  much.  The  precious  persons, 
the  surviving  figures,  who  held  up,  as  I 
may  call  it,  the  light  were  still  here  and 
there  to  be  met;  my  sense  being  that  the 
last  of  them,  at  least  for  any  vision  of 
mine,  has  now  quite  gone  and  that  illus- 
tration— not  to  let  that  term  slip — ac- 
cordingly fails.  We  all  now  illustrate  to- 
gether, in  higgledy-piggledy  fashion,  or 
as  a  vast  monotonous  mob,  our  own  won- 
derful period  and  order,  and  nothing  else; 
whereby  the  historic  imagination,  under 
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its  acuter  need  of  facing  backward,  gropes 
before  it  with  a  vain  gesture,  missing,  or 
all  but  missing,  the  concrete  other,  always 
other,  specimen  which  has  volumes  to 
give  where  hearsay  has  only  snippets. 
The  old,  as  we  call  it,  I  recognize,  doesn't 
disappear  all  at  once;  the  ancien  regime 
of  our  commonest  reference  sur\dved  the 
Revolution  of  our  most  horrific  in  patches 
and  scraps,  and  I  bring  myself  to  say  that 
even  at  my  present  writing  I  am  aware  of 
more  than  one  individual  on  the  scene 
about  me  touched  comparatively  with  the 
elder  grace.  (I  think  of  the  difference  be- 
tween these  persons  and  so  nearly  all 
other  persons  as  a  grace  for  reasons  that 
become  perfectly  clear  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  former,  but  of  w^hich  a 
generalizing  account  is  difficult.)  None 
the  less  it  used  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of 
pleasures  to  acclaim  and  cherish,  in  cases 
of  meeting  them,  one  and  another  of  the 
complete  examples  of  the  conditions  irre- 
coverable, even  if,  as  I  have  already 
noted,  they  were  themselves  least  intel- 
ligently conscious  of  these;  and  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  critical  emotion  to 
draw  one's  own  wanton  line  between  the 
past  and  the  present.  The  happy  effect 
of  such  apparitions  as  Lady  Waterford, 
to  whom  I  thus  undisseverably  cling, 
though  I  might  give  her  after  all  much 
like  company,  was  that  they  made  one 
draw  it  just  where  they  might  most  profit 
from  it.  They  profited  in  that  they  re- 
cruited my  group  of  the  fatuously  fortu- 
nate, the  class,  as  I  seemed  to  see  it,  that 
had  had  the  longest  and  happiest  innings 
in  history — happier  and  longer,  on  the 
whole,  even  than  their  congeners  of  the 
old  French  time — and  for  whom  the  fu- 
ture wasn't  going  to  be,  by  most  signs, 
anything  like  as  bland  and  benedictory  as 
the  past.  They  placed  themselves  in  the 
right  perspective  for  appreciation,  and 
did  it  quite  without  knowing,  which  was 
half  the  interest ;  did  it  simply  by  showing 
themselves  with  all  the  right  grace  and 
the  right  assurance.  It  was  as  if  they  had 
come  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  ground 
that  was  going  to  begin  to  fail  them;  yet 
looking  over  it,  looking  on  and  on  al- 
ways, with  a  confidence  still  unalarmed. 
One  would  have  turned  away  certainly 
from  the  sight  of  any  actual  catastrophe, 


wouldn't  have  watched  the  ground  nearly 
fail,  in  a  particular  case,  without  a  sense 
of  gross  indelicacy.  I  can  scarce!}'  say 
how  vi\dd  I  felt  the  drama  so  preparing 
might  become — that  of  the  lapse  of  im- 
memorial protection,  that  of  the  finally 
complete  exposure  of  the  immemorially 
protected.  It  might  take  place  rather 
more  intensely  before  the  footlights  of 
one's  inner  vision  than  on  the  trodden 
stage  of  Cadogan  Place  or  wherever,  but 
it  corresponded  none  the  less  to  realities 
all  the  while  in  course  of  enactment  and 
which  only  wanted  the  attentive  enough 
spectator.  Nothing  should  I  evermore 
see  comparable  to  the  large  fond  consen- 
sus of  admiration  enjoyed  by  my  beatific 
fellow  guest's  imputed  command  of  the 
very  palette  of  the  Venetian  and  other 
masters — Titian's,  Bonifazio's.  Rubens's, 
where  did  the  delightful  agreement  on  the 
subject  stop?  and  never  again  should  a 
noble  lady  be  lifted  so  still  further  aloft 
on  the  ecstatic  breath  of  connoisseurship. 
This  last  consciouness,  confirming  my 
impression  of  a  climax  that  could  only 
decline,  didn't  break  upon  me  all  at  once 
but  spread  itself  through  a  couple  of  sub- 
sequent occasions  into  which  my  remem- 
brance of  the  dinner  at  Mrs.  Greville's 
was  richly  to  play.  The  first  of  these  was 
a  visit  to  an  exhibition  of  Lady  Water- 
ford's  paintings  held,  in  Carlton  House 
Terrace,  under  the  roof  of  a  friend  of  the 
artist,  and,  as  it  enriched  the  hour  also  to 
be  able  to  feel,  a  friend,  one  of  the  most 
generously  gracious,  of  my  own;  during 
which  the  reflection  that  ''they"  had  in- 
deed had  their  innings,  and  were  still 
splendidly  using  for  the  purpose  the  very 
fag-end  of  the  waning  time,  mixed  itself 
for  me  with  all  the  "wonderful  color," 
framed  and  arrayed,  that  blazed  from  the 
walls  of  the  kindly  great  room,  lent  for 
the  advantage  of  a  charity,  and  lost 
itself  in  the  general  chorus  of  immense 
comparison  and  tender  consecration. 
Later  on  a  few  days  spent  at  a  house  of 
the  greatest  beauty  and  interest  in  North- 
umberland did  wonders  to  round  off  my 
view;  the  place,  occupied  for  the  time  by 
genial  tenants,  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Lady  Waterford's  husband  and  fairly 
bristled,  it  might  be  said,  with  colored 
designs  from  her  brush. 


The  End. 
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By  Lawrence   Perry 
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VELYN    COLCORD 

glanced  up  the  table  with 
the  appraising  eye  of  a 
young  hostess  who  has  al- 
ready established  a  reputa- 
tion for  her  dinners.  The 
room  had  been  decorated  with  a  happy 
effect  of  national  colors,  merged  with 
those  of  the  allied  nations,  and  neither  in 
the  table  nor  its  appointments  was  a  flaw 
revealed — while  the  low,  contented  mur- 
mur of  conversation  and  light  laughter 
attending  completion  of  the  first  course 
afforded  assurance  that  the  company  was 
well  chosen  and  the  atmosphere  assertive 
in  qualities  that  made  for  equanimity  and 
good  cheer. 

She  smiled  slightly,  nodding  at  the  but- 
ler, who  had  been  watching  her  anxiously, 
and  then  glanced  out  the  corner  of  her 
eye  at  Professor  Simec,  seated  at  her 
right.  She  had  entertained  doubts  con- 
cerning him,  had,  in  fact,  resented  the 
business  necessity  which  had  brought  him 
thither  as  guest  of  honor,  not  through  any 
emotion  approximating  inhospitality  but 
wholly  because  of  her  mistrust  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  alien  note  upon  her  dinner, 
which  was  quite  impromptu,  having  been 
arranged  at  the  eleventh  hour  in  defer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  Jerry  Dane,  a  part- 
ner of  Colcord's,  who  was  handling  the 
firm's  foreign  war  patents. 

She  had  done  the  best  she  could  as  to 
guests,  had  done  exceedingly  well,  as  it 
chanced,  fortune  having  favored  her  es- 
pecially in  the  cases  of  several  of  those 
who  sat  about  the  table.  And  now  Simec 
was  fully  involved  in  conversation  with 
Bessie  Dane,  who  seemed  deeply  inter- 
ested. As  for  the  man,  weazened  and  at- 
tenuate, she  could  catch  only  his  profile 
— the  bulging,  hairless  brow,  and  IJeard 
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curling  outward  from  the  tip,  forming  sort 
of  a  crescent,  which  she  found  hardly  less 
sinister  than  the  cynical  twist  where  griz- 
zled whiskers  and  mustaches  conjoined 
and  the  cold,  level  white  eyes  that  she  had 
noted  as  dominant  characteristics  when 
he  w^as  presented. 

Simec  was  a  laboratory  recluse  who  had 
found  his  metier  in  the  war.  Rumor 
credited  to  him  at  least  one  of  the  deadli- 
est chemical  combinations  employed  by 
the  allied  armies.  But  it  was  merely 
rumor;  nothing  definite'  was  known. 
These  are  things  of  which  little  is  hinted 
and  less  said.  None  the  less,  intangible 
as  were  his  practical  achievements — 
whatever  they  might  be — his  reputation 
was  substantial,  enhanced,  small  doubt, 
by  the  very  vagueness  of  his  endeavors. 
The  element  of  mystery,  which  his  phys- 
ical appearance  tended  not  to  allay, 
invested  him,  as  it  were,  with  a  thauma- 
turgic  veil  through  which  was  dimly 
revealed  the  man.  It  was  as  though  his 
personality  was  merely  a  nexus  to  the 
things  he  stood  for  and  had  done,  so  that 
he  appeared  to  Evelyn  less  a  human  en- 
tity than  a  symbol.  But  at  least  Bessie 
Dane  was  interested  and  the  fine  atmos- 
phere of  the  table  was  without  a  taint. 

Shrugging  almost  imperceptibly,  she 
withdrew  her  eyes  and  looked  across  the 
table  with  an  expression  which  Nicholas 
Colcord  could  have  interpreted  had  he  not 
been  engrossed  with  Sybil  Latham.  Eve- 
lyn studied  him  with  admiring  tenderness 
as  he  lounged  in  his  chair,  toying  idly  with 
a  fork,  smiling  at  something  his  partner 
was  saying,  while  her  mind  ran  lovingly 
over  the  dominant  traits  of  a  personality 
which  was  so  strong,  so  keenly  alive,  so 
sensitive  to  decent,  manly  things,  so  per- 
fectly balanced. 
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Failing  to  catch  his  eye,  Evelyn  turned 
to  her  plate  filled  with  a  subtle  melan- 
choly. When  would  there  be  another 
dinner  like  this  ?  Not,  at  all  events,  until 
the  war  was  over.  Nick  had  spoken 
about  this — very  definitely;  there  would 
be  no  more  entertaining.  She  had  agreed 
with  him,  of  course,  not,  however,  escap- 
ing the  conviction  that  her  husband's 
view-point  was  more  or  less  in  keeping 
with  a  certain  unusual  sombreness  which 
she  had  caught  creeping  into  his  mood  in 
the  past  year  or  so. 

Still,  everybody  who  amounted  to  any- 
thing was  pulling  up  on  the  bit  and  doing 
something  or  talking  of  doing  something 
or  other  for  the  country.  It  was  already 
assured  that  the  season  would  be  insuf- 
ferably dull — from  a  social  standpoint  at 
least.  Evelyn  could  not  suppress  a  cer- 
tain resentment.  She  was  not  one  of 
those  who  had  found  an  element  of  thrill 
in  the  suddenly  altered  perspectives.  Her 
plans  for  the  spring  season  had  been  laid; 
engagements  had  been  accepted  or  de- 
clined, as  functions  promised  to  be  worth 
w^hile  or  uninteresting;  all  the  delicate  in- 
terlocking machinery  of  the  hfe  in  which 
Evelyn  Colcord  moved,  somewhat  promi- 
nently, was  in  motion — then  the  sudden 
checking  of  the  wheels :  war. 

Now  there  were  memories  of  her  hus- 
band's sober  words;  now  there  was  young 
Jeffery  Latham  at  her  elbow — he  had 
been  almost  shot  to  pieces  in  France 
■ — now  there  was  Simec,  the  genius  of 
diabolical  achievement.  .  .  .  What  were 
things  coming  to?  Even  the  weather 
had  gone  wrong.  Outside,  an  unseason- 
able cold  rain,  lashed  by  a  northeast  gale, 
was  driving  against  the  panes  of  the 
French  windows,  and  the  sizzling  efful- 
gence of  an  arc-lamp  revealed  pools  of 
water  lying  on  the  asphalt  of  the  ave- 
nue. .  .  . 

The  dry,  softly  modulated  voice  of 
Captain  Latham  at  her  left  lifted  Evelyn 
from  her  trend  of  sombre  revery. 

''Nick  is  looking  uncommonly  fit — he'll 
go  in  for  the  cavalry,  I  suppose." 

The  young  British  officer  spoke  more 
with  a  half-humorous  effort  at  conversa- 
tion than  any  other  motive,  but  she 
turned  to  him  with  a  gesture  of  appeal. 

''Jeffery,"  she  said,  "you  make  me 
shiver !" 


The  man  stared  at  her  curiously. 

"Why,  I — I'm  sorry.  I'm  sure  I 
didn't " 

"Oh,  of  course,"  she  interrupted,  "I 
know  you  didn't.  Don't  be  silly.  As  for 
me,  I'm  perfectly  foolish,  don't  you  know. 
Only" — she  paused — "I  detest  war  talk. 
It's  so  fearfully  upsetting.  It  seems  only 
yesterday  that  it  was  a  subject  to  drag  in 
when  conversation  lagged.  But  now " 

Latham's  quizzical  reply  was  almost 
upon  his  lips,  when,  evidently  changing 
his  mind,  he  spoke  dryly. 

"  No  doubt  you'll  become  used  to  it  in 
time.  .  .  .  By  the  by,  I  was  in  fun 
about  old  Nick.  His  objection  to  grouse 
coverts  and  deer-stalking — I  can't  fancy 
him  in  war." 

As  she  didn't  reply  he  picked  up  his 
fork,  adding:  "Yet  he's  a  tremendous  ath- 
lete— polo  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Do 
you  know,  I  suspect  that  when  the  real 
pull  comes  he  won't  object  to  potting  at 
Germans.  ...  Did  you  do  these  menu 
cards,  Evelyn?  They're  awfully  well 
done." 

She  nodded,  eying  him  eagerly. 

"Yes,  I  painted  them  this  afternoon. 
You  see,  it  was  a  rush  order.  ...  As  to 
Nick,  I  don't  think  it  will  come  to  his  en- 
listing. I've  never  considered  it,  really. 
He's  awfully  mixed  up  in  government 
finances,  don't  you  know.  We  all  tell 
him  he's  more  valuable  where  he  is." 

Latham  smiled  faintly. 

"What  does  Nick  say  to  that?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know."  She  shrugged. 
"  Nothing  very  definite.  War  has  been  a 
taboo  subject  with  him — I  mean  from  the 
first  when  you  all  went  in.  I  know  he  has 
strong  feelings  about  it,  terribly  strong. 
But  he  never  talks  about  them." 

"He  went  in  strong  on  the  financial 
end,  didn't  he?"  asked  the  Englishman. 
"  Some  one  in  London  told  me  he'd  made 
a  lot  of  oof." 

She  nodded,  coloring. 

"Yes,  oceans  of  money.  .  .  .  Not  that 
we  needed  it,"  Evelyn  added,  a  trifle  de- 
fensively. 

"I  know;  it  just  came,"  was  Latham's 
comment.  "  Well,  it  all  helped  us  out  of  a 
nasty  mess." 

Evelyn  was  thinking  and  did  not  reply 
immediately.  When  she  did  speak  it  was 
apparent  that  in  changing  the  subject  she 
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had  followed  a  natural  impulse  without 
intention  or  design. 

"Jeffery,"  she  said,  ''do  you  know  I 
haven't  been  able  to  make  you  out  since 
you  arrived  here — nor  Sybil  either,"  she 
added,  nodding  toward  Latham's  wife, 
whose  classic,  flaxen-haired  profile  was 
turned  toward  them. 

The  man  was  smiling  curiously. 

''I  didn't  realize  we  had  changed  so." 

"Well,  you  have,  both  of  you.  You 
talk  the  same  and  act  the  same — except 
a — a  sort  of  reserve;  something;  I  don't 
know  just  what.  .  .  .  Somehow,  you, 
and  Sybil,  too,  seem  as  though  you  felt 
strange,  aloof,  out  of  place.  You  used  to 
be  so  absolutely — well,  natural  and  at 
home  with  us  all " 

"My  word!"  Latham  laughed  but 
made  no  further  comment. 

"Of  course,"  Evelyn  went  on,  "you've 
been  through  a  lot,  I  can  appreciate  that. 
When  I  got  Sybil's  letter  I  simply  wept: 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  muddy  shell-hole; 
invalided  for  good,  with  an  arm  you  can't 
raise  above  your  shoulder;  a  horrid  scar 
down  your  face.  ..." 

"It  does  make  rather  a  poor  face  to 
look  at,  doesn't  it?"  Latham  flushed 
and  hurried  on.  "Well,  I've  no  com- 
plaint." 

She  glanced  at  the  cross  on  his  olive- 
drab  coat. 

"  Of  course  not !  How  absurd,  Jeffery  ! 
But  how  did  Sybil  ever  stand  it?  How 
did  she  live  through  it  ?  I  mean  the  part- 
ing, the  months  of  suspense,  word  that 
you  were  missing,  then  mortally  wound- 
ed? ..  .     Her  brother  killed  by  gas  ?  " 

Latham  glanced  at  his  wife,  a  soft  light 
in  his  eyes. 

"Poor  Sybil,"  he  replied.  "She  was  a 
brick,  Evelyn — a  perfect  brick.  I  don't 
know  how  she  got  through  it.  But  one 
does,  you  know." 

"Yes,  one  does,  I  suppose."  Evelyn 
sighed.  "But  how?  /  couldn't;  I  sim- 
ply couldn't.  Why,  Jeffery,  I  can't  bear 
even  to  think  of  it." 

Latham  shook  his  head  negatively  at 
the  footman,  who  stood  at  his  side,  and 
then  turned  smiling  to  Evelyn.  "Oh, 
come  !  Of  course  you  could.  You  don't 
understand  now,  but  you  will.  There's  a 
sort  of  grace  given,  I  fancy." 

"Jeffery,  I  don't  want  to  understand, 


and  I  don't  want  any  grace,  and  I  think 
you're  horrid  and  unsympathetic."  She 
tapped  him  admonishingly  on  the  arm, 
laughing  lightly.  But  the  gloom  was  still 
in  her  dark-gray  eyes.  "But,  after  ah, 
you  are  right.  We  are  in  for  it,  just  as 
you  have  been.  .  .  .  God  grant  there 
are  women  more  Spartan  than  I." 

Latham  grimaced  and  was  raising  a 
deprecating  hand  when  she  caught  it  im- 
pulsively. 

"Please  let's  talk  about  something 
else." 

"Very  well."  He  smiled  mockingly 
and  lowered  his  voice.  "Your  friend  at 
your  right  there — curious  beggar,  don't 
you  think?" 

Evelyn  glanced  at  Simec,  turning  again 
to  Latham. 

"He  gives  me  the  creeps,"  she  con- 
fessed.    "It  seems  absurd,  but  he  does." 

"  Really ! "  The  Englishman  stared  at 
the  man  a  moment.  "  Do  you  know,"  he 
resumed,  "he  does  seem  a  bit  uncanny. 
Where'd  Nick  pick  him  up?" 

"It  was  Jerry  Dane,"  she  replied. 
"He's  done  some  tremendous  things  on 
the  other  side.  Jerry  met  him  in  Wash- 
ington the  other  day  and  seems  to  regard 
him  as  a  find.  He  has  no  business  sense 
and  has  given  away  practically  every- 
thing. Now  we  are  going  to  capitalize 
him;  I  believe  that's  the  word.  I  never 
saw  him  before  to-night" — her  voice  sank 
to  a  whisper — "and,  do  you  know,  I  hope 
I  never  shall  again."  She  shrugged. 
"Listen  to  him." 

Several  of  the  guests  were  already  doing 
that.  His  toneless  voice  rose  and  fell 
monotonously,  and  he  appeared  so  de- 
tached from  what  he  was  saying  that  as 
Evelyn  gazed  at  him  she  seemed  to  find 
difiiculty  in  relating  words  that  were  said 
to  the  speaker;  only  the  slight  movement 
of  the  lips  and  an  occasional  formless  ges- 
ture made  the  association  definite. 

"Doctor  Allison,"  he  was  saying,  "has 
missed  the  distinction  between  hostia  ho- 
noraria and  hostia  piacularis.  In  the  for- 
mer case  the  deity  accepts  the  gift  of  a 
life;  in  the  latter  he  demands  it." 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  all  talking 
about  now?"  asked  Evelyn  plaintivelv. 
"Not  war — ^?" 

"Sacrifice,  Mrs.  Colcord."  Simec  in- 
clined his  head  slightly  in  her  direction. 
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"I  was  saying,"  explained  Doctor  Al- 
lison, ''that  we  do  well  if  we  send  our 
young  men  to  battle  in  the  spirit  of  priv- 
ileged sacrifice,  as — as  something  that  it 
is  our — our — yes — our  proud  privilege,  as 
I  say,  to  do." 

Simec  shook  his  head  in  thoughtful 
negation. 

"That  is  sentiment,  excellent  senti- 
ment; unfortunately,  it  doesn't  stand 
assay.  Reaction  comes.  We  do  better 
if  we  make  our  gift  of  blood  as  a  matter 
of  unalterable  necessity.  We  make  too 
much  of  it  all,  in  any  event.  The  vast 
evil  of  extended  peace  is  the  attachment 
of  too  great  value  to  luxuries  and  to  hu- 
man life — trite,  but  true.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  the  world  has  progressed 
chiefly  over  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and, 
yes,  women  and  children." 

Some  new  element  had  entered  into  the 
voice.  Whether  it  was  herself  or  whether 
it  was  Simec,  Evelyn  was  in  no  mood  to 
determine.  .  .  .  She  was  aware  only  of 
a  certain  metallic  cadence  which  beat  cru- 
elly upon  her  nerves.  Silence  had  fol- 
lowed, but  not  of  the  same  sort  as  before. 
As  though  seeking  complete  withdrawal, 
Evelyn  turned  her  eyes  out  of  the  win- 
dow. A  wayfarer,  head  down,  was  strug- 
gling through  the  nimbus  of  watery  elec- 
tric light;  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  was 
plodding  by.  Colcord's  voice  brought 
her  back;  it  was  strained. 

''I  don't  feel  as  Allison  does,"  he  said. 
*' And  I  certainly  have  no  sympathy  with 
Simec."  He  leaned  forward,  his  elbows 
on  the  table.  "You  see,"  he  went  on,  "I 
— I — well,  maybe  I'm  a  product  of  ex- 
tended peace,  as  Simec  puts  it.  No  doiibt 
I'm  soft.  But  this  war — I've  never 
talked  nor  let  myself  think  much  about 
the  war — but  this  whole  thing  of  sacrifice 
got  under  me  from  the  very  first.  .  .  . 
Young  men,  thousands,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  them,  yes,  millions,  torn  from 
their  homes,  from  their  mothers,  their 
fathers — their  wives,  for  what?  To  be 
blown  into  shapeless,  unrecognizable  clay, 
to  be  maimed,  made  useless  for  life.  My 
God  !     It  has  kept  me  awake  nights  ! " 

"Colcord" — Simec's  white  eyes  rested 
professionally  upon  the  host — "let  us  get 
to  the  root  of  your  state  of  mind;  your 
brief  is  for  the  individual  as  against  the 
common  good,  is  it  not?" 


Colcord  frowned. 

"Oh,  I  haven't  any  brief,  Simec;  I've 
never  reasoned  about  the  thing,  that  is, 
in  a  cold,  scientific  way.  It's  a  matter 
of  heart,  I  suppose — of  instinct.  I  just 
can't  seem  to  stand  the  calculating,  sor- 
did wastage  of  young  life  and  all  that  it 
involves.  Now,  of  course,  it  has  come 
closer  home.     And  it's  terrible." 

"You  never  would  shoot  anything  for 
sport,  would  you,  old  fellow?"  said  La- 
tham, sympathetically,  "not  even  pheas- 
ants." 

Colcord  tossed  his  beautifully  modelled 
head. 

"Latham,  I  tell  you,  I'm  soft;  I'm  the 
ultimate  product  of  peace  and  civiliza- 
tion." 

"Yes,  you're  soft,  terribly  so,"  smiled 
Dane.  "  I  ought  to  know;  I  played  oppo- 
site you  at  tackle  for  two  years." 

"  Stuff  !  You  understand  what  I  mean, 
Jerry;  I  guess  you  all  do.  I've  never 
talked  this  way  before;  as  I  say,  I've  al- 
ways kept  the  war  in  the  background, 
tried  to  gloss  it  over,  forget  it.  But  I 
couldn't;  I've  done  a  heap  of  thinking." 
He  sat  bolt  upright,  his  clinched  fist  upon 
the  table.  "All  these  young  chaps  herd- 
ed together  and  suddenly  turned  loose 
from  all  they've  known  and  done  and 
thought — I  tell  you  I  can't  duck  it  any 
more." 

"I  know,  old  chap."  Arnold  Bates, 
who  wrote  light  society  novels,  spoke 
soothingly.  "It  is — rotten.  But  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Colcord's  fine  brow  was  wrinkled  pain- 
fully. 

"  Nothing,  Arnold,  nothing.  That's  the 
trouble;  you  have  to  sit  stiU  and  watch 
this  wrecking  of  civilization  or  else  get 
out  and  take  a  hack  at  the  thing  your- 
self. I  can't  do  that;  not  unless  I  have 
to."  He  paused.  "  I've  had  a  good  time 
in  this  life;  things  have  always  come 
easily " 

Sybil  Latham  was  regarding  him  con- 
templatively. 

"Yes,"  she  murmured,  "I  don't  know 
a  man  who  has  impressed  me  as  so  thor- 
oughly enjoying  life  as  you,  Nick ~" 

Colcord  stared  at  her  a  moment. 

"Well,  I  do,"  he  replied  at  length. 
"But  I  want  to  say  this  right  here:  if 
some    person    or  presence,   some  super- 
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natural  being,  say,  should  come  here  to- 
night, at  this  table,  and  tell  me  that  by- 
giving  up  my  life  right  now  I  would, 
through  that  act,  bring  an  end  to " 

"Nick!"  Evelyn  Colcord's  voice  was 
poignantly  sharp. 

''If  through  that  little  sacrifice  the 
blood  glut  in  Europe  would  end,  I'd  do  it 
cheerfully,  joyfully,  in  a  minute." 

Simec  was  gazing  at  the  speaker  with 
half-closed  eyes;  the  others,  in  thrall  of 
his  words,  were  staring  at  the  table  or  at 
one  another. 

"What  a  thought!"  Mrs.  Allison 
glanced  at  him  curiously.  "  Coming  from 
you,  of  all  men,  Nick  !" 

"  I  wonder  if  I  could  say  that  ?  "  Jerry 
Dane  sank  down  in  his  chair,  put  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  gazed  sombrely 
up  at  the  ceiling.  "By  George !  I  wish 
I  could — but  I  can't." 

Bates  shifted  uneasily.     He  shrugged. 

"It's  too  hypothetical.  And  yet — of 
course  it's  absurd — yet  if  the  thing  could 
happen,  I  think  I'd  stick  with  Colcord." 

'*In  other  words" — Simec's  voice  now 
had  a  sibilant  hiss — "if  you  could  end 
war  through  your  death  you'd  be  willing 
to  die — now,  or  at  any  specified  time  ?  " 

"  If  you're  talking  to  me,"  said  Colcord, 
"I'm  on  record.  Those  who  know  me 
well  know  I  don't  have  to  say  a  thing 
twice." 

"I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Bates,"  replied 
the  inventor.     "He  seemed  doubtful." 

"Well,  I'm  not  now,"  retorted  the 
writer  sharply.  "I'm  with  Nick  abso- 
lutely." 

Doctor  Allison  was  shaking  his  head. 

"Theoretically,  I  would  make  the 
same  assertion,"  he  confessed,  "but  I 
wish  to  be  honest;  I  don't  know  whether 
I  could  do  it  or  not." 

"Neither  do  I,"  said  Dane.  "A  cer- 
tainty like  that  and  taking  a  chance  on 
the  battle-field  are  two  different  things. 
What  do  you  say,  Latham;  you've  been 
through  the  mill?" 

"Well,  you  know,"  shrugged  the  sol- 
dier, "I  fancy  I'm  a  bit  hardened.  I'd 
like  to  see  the  thing  through  now.  We've 
gone  so  far,  don't  you  know." 

There  was  a  momentary  silence  broken 
only  by  the  soft  movements  of  the  butler 
and  footman.  One  of  the  windows  rat- 
tled in  a  gust  of  wind  and  rain.     Under 


the  flickering  candle-lights  the  company 
seemed  to  draw  together  in  a  fellowship 
that  was  not  the  bond  of  gustatory  cheer 
— which  Evelyn  could  so  infallibly  estab- 
lish at  her  table — but  a  communion  of 
sympathetic  feeling  as  of  one  drawing  to 
another  in  the  common  thrall  of  subdued 
emotion.  The  prevailing  mood  impressed 
Evelyn  Colcord  strongly,  and,  glancing 
down  the  table,  she  started  at  her  accu- 
racy in  divining  the  cause.  Simec's  place 
was  vacant.  She  recalled  now  that  but  a 
moment  before  he  had  been  summoned  to 
the  telephone.  She  had  noted  his  tem- 
porary departure  only  as  one  notices  the 
lifting  of  a  saffron  mist. 

Unquestionably,  the  absorbing  topic 
had  gripped  the  imagination  of  all.  It 
was  sufficiently  theoretical,  so  absolutely 
hypothetical,  in  fact,  so  utterly  impossi- 
ble, that  Evelyn's  alert  intellect  found 
pleasure  in  grappling  with  it. 

"I  wonder — !"  Her  elbows  were  on 
the  table,  her  chin  upon  her  hands.  "Of 
course,  it's  awfully  easy  to  say;  but  I 
wonder  how  it  would  be  if  we  really  faced 
such  a  question.  Just  consider,  Arnold" 
— she  was  smiling  at  Bates — "  the  super- 
human firing-squad  is  outside  the  door; 
the  superhuman  agent  stands  at  your  side 
ready  to  push  the  button  and  end  the  war 
as  the  shots  ring  out.  You  picture  it,  of 
course,  with  your  imagination.  Well,  sir, 
what  do  you  say?" 

Bates  grimaced,  twisting  the  stem  of 
his  wine-glass  in  his  fingers. 

"Well,  one  can  say  only  what  he  thinks 
he  would  do.  It's  so  absurd  that  I  can't 
visualize  your  picture — not  even  with  my 
imagination.  But  it  seems  to  me — it 
seems  that  I  would  gladly  make  the  sacri- 
fice." 

Doctor  Allison,  who  had  been  scowling 
at  the  ceiling,  passing  his  fingers  thought- 
fully through  his  sparse  gray  hair,  sighed 
deeply. 

"That's  just  it;  how  could  one  possibly 
tell?  The  mind  adapts  itself  to  situa- 
tions, I  suppose;  in  fact,  of  course  it  does. 
It's  altogether  difficult,  sitting  at  this 
table  with  its  food  and  color  and  light  and 
excellent  company,  to  place  yourself  in 
the  position  Nicholas  has  devised.  It's 
simply  flying  from  the  very  comfortable 
and  congenial  and  normal  present  into  a 
dark  limbo  that  is  deucedly  uncomfort- 
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able,  uncongenial,  and  abnormal.  I  can't 
go  beyond  what  I've  already  said;  I  don't 
know  whether  I'd  do  it  or  not." 

''You'd  like  to,  of  course,"  suggested 
Mrs.  Dane. 

"Oh,  of  course  I'd  like  to,"  was  the 
reply.  "The  point  I  make  is  whether  I 
could  or  not;  I  don't  know" 

"Well" — the  young  woman  paused — 
"I'm  not  going  to  put  the  question  to  my 
husband  because  I  wouldn't  let  Jerry  do 
it,  even  if  he  were  willing." 

"Oh,  come  now,  Bess  !"  grinned  Dane. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't,  and  I  imagine  I'd 
have  some  rights  in  the  matter." 

"Now  we're  getting  back  to  Simec's 
hostia  honoraria  and  hostia  piacularis,'' 
laughed  Bates. 

"It  is  a  new  view-point,"  sighed  Eve- 
lyn. "Curiously,  I  hadn't  thought  of 
that.'' 

She  smiled  across  the  table  at  her  hus- 
band, but  he  was  slouched  in  his  chair, 
his  eyes  staring  vacantly  over  her  head. 

"Of  course  you'd  all  do  it,  every  one," 
he  said  presently.  "The  trouble  now  is 
that  you  are  attempting  to  visualize  the 
tragic  part  of  it  and  not  considering  the 
humanitarian  side — the  great  good  that 
would  come  of  the  sacrifice.  When  you 
look  at  it  that  way  you  would  be  willing 
to  do  it — and  think  it  a  mighty  darn 
cheap  exchange." 

"Well,  perhaps  so,"  grumbled  Allison. 
"But  I  can't  help  thinking  I'm  glad  I 
don't  have  to  face  the  alternative." 

Evelyn  turned  swiftly  toward  Sybil 
Latham,  under  the  impression  that  she 
had  made  some  little  exclamation  or  that 
she  had  checked  one.  But  her  face  was 
hard  and  inscrutable. 

"Let's  change  the  subject."  Evelyn 
laughed  self-consciously.  "It's  so  far- 
fetched; it's  getting  a  bit  on  my  nerves." 

Even  as  she  spoke  she  knew  that  Simec 
had  resumed  his  seat,  although  he  had 
made  no  sound  and  her  eyes  were  upon 
her  husband.  She  was  thus  not  surprised 
to  hear  his  voice. 

"I  gather,  then,"  he  said,  as  though 
picking  up  a  conversational  thread,  "  that 
there  are  two  of  you  who  would  be  willing 
to  make  the  gift  of  sacrifice — Colcord  and 
Bates." 

His  manner  was  such  as  to  draw  them 
all  from  their  mood  of  idle,  comfortable 


speculation  to  rigidity.  Turning  to  him, 
searching  him,  they  saw,  as  it  seemed  to 
them,  a  new  being  divested  of  vagueness 
— dominant,  commanding,  remorseless. 
Sitting  rigid,  his  thin,  hairy  neck  stretched 
outward,  he  suggested  some  sinister  bird 
of  prey.  Thus  poised  for  an  instant  he 
regarded  the  two  men  whom  he  had 
named. 

"  Suppose,"  he  proceeded,  "  that  I  could 
make  this  absurd  condition — as  Bates 
terms  it — exist.  Would  you  gentlemen 
still  hold  your  position?  Believe  me,  I 
ask  this  in  the  utmost  good  faith " 

Evelyn  Colcord  spoke  before  either 
man  could  make  reply. 

"Nick,  this  is  getting  a  bit  unpleasant, 
really."  She  laughed  nervously.  "Don't 
vou  think  we  could  turn  to  somethincr 
more  cheerful?     I  adore  a  joke " 

"But  this  is  not  a  joke,  Mrs.  Colcord," 
rejoined  Simec  gravely. 

"Well,  in  any  event — "  began  Evelyn, 
but  her  husband  interrupted. 

"I  told  you  I  was  on  record,  Simec," 
he  said.  "You  show  me  a  way  to  end 
this  carnival  of  murder — and  I'm  your 
man." 

"I,  too."  Bates  chuckled.  "Perhaps, 
after  all,  we've  been  dining  closer  to  the 
supernatural  than  we  realized.  Well,  I'm 
game.  Life,  after  all,  is  only  a  few  more 
summers  and  a  few  more  winters,  even  if 
we  live  it  out.  Go  to  it,  Simec."  There 
was  sort  of  a  reckless  ring  in  the  writer's 
voice  which  was  taken  as  a  sign  that  he 
was  seriously  impressed.  But  Bates 
would  be;  he  had  imagination  and  was 
temperamental. 

"I  wish  you  all  would  stop."  Bessie 
Dane's  voice  was  childishly  plaintive. 

"Nick,  please!"  cried  Evelyn.  "This 
is  not  at  all  funny." 

"I  don't  see  the  joke,  I  must  confess," 
grumbled  Allison. 

Evelyn  wished  that  Latham  or  his  wife 
would  add  weight  to  the  protest,  but  they 
remained  silent,  staring  curiously  at  the 
inventor,  as,  indeed,  they  had  throughout. 
Now  she  thought  of  it,  she  realized  that 
the  two  had  remained  practically  aloof 
from  the  discussion  that  had  preceded 
Simec's  denouement. 

"I'm  afraid,  Simec,"  said  Colcord 
crisply,  "  that  we're  getting  a  bit  unpopu- 
lar.    We'd  better  drop  the  subject.     It 
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was  rather  a  cheap  play,  I'll  admit,  stack-  "I  imagine  I  have  some  sort  of  a  repu- 
ing  myself  up  as  a  martyr  in  a  wholly  im-  tation  in  the  way  of  physical  formula  as 
possible  situation.  You  called  me — and  applied  to  war,"  Simec  went  on  presently. 
Bates  there — rather  cleverly.  .  .  .  The  "Dane  is  about  to  handle  a  rather  ex- 
drinks  are  on  us.  .  .  .  At  the  same  time  traordinary  gun  of  mine  in  the  foreign 
I  meant  what  I  said,  even  if  it  was  far-  market.  But  one  gun  differs  from  an- 
f etched;  I  mean  I  was  sincere."  other  only  inasmuch  as  it  is  somewhat 

Simec  threw  out  his  arm  in  a  long,  bony  more  deadly — its  destructiveness  is  not 

gesture.  total."      He  raised  a  thin  forefinger  and 

"I   am   perfectly   convinced   of   that,  levelled  it  along  the  table. 

That  is  why  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  "Let  us  assume,"  he  said,  "that  there 

make  your  offer  good."  has  been  devised  and  perfected  an  appa- 

Had  it  come  from  any  one  else  there  ratus  which  will  release  a  destructive  en- 
would  have  been  derisive  laughter.  But  ergy  through  the  medium  of  ether  waves. 
Simec,  a  man  to  whom  had  been  credited  If  you  understand  anything  about  the 
so  much  of  mystery  and  achievement,  was  wireless  telegraph  you  will  grasp  what  I 
speaking.  In  the  soft  crimson  glow  of  the  mean;  in  itself  the  wireless,  of  course,  in- 
table  he  stood,  reducing  to  practical  ap-  volves  transmitted  power.  Let  us  trans- 
plication  the  very  situation  which  they  form  and  amplify  that  power  and  we  en- 
had  found  so  attractive,  only  because  of  compass — destruction.  The  air  is  filled 
its  utter  grotesque  impossibility.  It  was  with  energy.  A  sun-ray  is  energy;  you 
startling,  grimly  thrilling.  There  was  the  will  recall  that  Archimedes  concentrated 
sense  among  some  about  the  table  of  it  through  immense  burning-glasses  which 
struggling  mentally  to  break  the  spell  set  fire  to  Roman  ships." 
which  this  coldly  unemotional  creature  of  His  voice  had  grown  clear  and  strong, 
science  had  cast.  At  length  Dane  spoke  as  though  he  was  lecturing  to  a  class  of 
as  though  by  sheer  physical  effort.  students. 

"Simec — we — we   all   know   you're   a  "Now,    then,    assume   an   instrument 

genius.     But  just  now  you  don't  quite  such  as  I  have  roughly  described  be  placed 

get  over."  in  the  hands  of  our  allied  nations,  an 

The  inventor  turned  his  head  slowly  instrument   which   releases  and  propels 

toward  the  speaker.  against  the  enemy  energy  so  incompre- 

"I  don't  think  I  quite  understand."  hensibly  enormous  that  it  destroys  mat- 

"Rats,"  said  Dane  roughly.  "Here  ter  instantaneously,  whether  organic  or 
Nick  says  he'd  give  up  his  life  if  the  war  inorganic;  assume  that  in  a  few  hours  it 
could  be  stopped  and  you  bob  up  and  tell  could  lay  the  greatest  host  the  world  ever 
him  to  make  good,  throwing  sort  of  a  saw  in  death,  whether  they  were  con- 
Faust  effect  over  the  whole  dinner.  All  cealed  in  the  earth  or  were  in  the  air,  or 
right  for  Nick  and  Arnold  Bates — but  wherever  they  were;  assume  it  could  level 
how  about  you,  Simec?  How  will  you  a  great  city.  Assuming  all  this,  can  you 
stop  the  war  if  they  shuffie  off  ?  I'll  bite  conceive  that  the  nations  holding  this 
once  on  anything;  how  will  you  do  it?"  mighty  force  in  their  hands  could  bring 
There  was  a  general  movement  of  the  about  peace  which  would  not  only  be  in- 
diners.  Dane's  wife  laughed  a  trifle  hys-  stant  but  would  be  permanent?" 
terically.  There  was  silence  for  a  moment.     The 

Simec  arose  and  stood  leaning  forward,  footman,    obeying    a    significant    glance 

his  hands  upon  the  table.  from  the  butler,   withdrew;    the  butler 

"The  situation  which  Colcord  devised,  himseK   went   softly   out   of   the  room, 

as  it  happens,  is  not  so  impossible  as  you  Latham  looked  up  with  the  expression  of 

think.     In  fact,  it  may  prove  to  be  quite  a  man  emerging  from  a  trance, 

feasible — "     He   paused,   but   no   voice  "I  don't  fancy  any  one  could  doubt 

rose  to  break  the  silence.     The  candle-  that,"  he  said. 

lights  were  flickering  softly  in  an  entering  "No,   indeed.     Certainly   not."     Alli- 

breath  of  wind.     Evelyn  looked  appeal-  son  gestured  in  playful  salute.     "Let  me 

ingly  at  her  husband,  who  grimaced  and  congratulate  you  upon  a  fine  flight  of 

shrugged  slightly.  imagination,  Professor  Simec." 
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"Thank  you — but  it  isn't  imagination, 
Doctor  Allison."  The  man's  voice  had 
again  become  flat  and  unemotional,  with 
the  effect  of  withdrawal  of  personaUty. 
*'  I  have  reason  to  think  I  have  perfected 
some  such  device.  ...  At  least  I  be- 
lieve I  now  possess  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing human  life  on  a  wholesale  scale. 
There  is  yet  more  to  do  before  we  may 
successfully  assail  inorganic  matter.  The 
waves  penetrate  but  do  not  as  yet  de- 
stroy, so  that  while  we  should  easily 
bring  dissolution  to  human  beings  we 
cannot  yet  disintegrate  the  walls  behind 
which  thev  lurk.  That,  however,  is  a 
detail " 

"Just  like  that,  eh!"  No  one  smiled 
at  Jerry  Dane's  comment.  Bates  leaned 
forward. 

"Where  do  Colcord  and  I  come  in?" 

Simec,  who  had  resumed  his  seat, 
turned  to  him. 

"Of  course — I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
should  have  explained  at  the  outset  that 
the  discovery  has  never  had  adequate 
practical  test.  One  of  my  assistants  lost 
his  life  a  month  or  so  ago,  to  be  sure;  an 
extremely  promising  man.  The  incident 
was  of  value  in  demonstrating  practically 
a  theoretical  deadliness;  unfortunately,  it 
proved  also  that  the  power  energized 
ether  waves  in  all  directions,  whereas  ob- 
viously it  should  be  within  the  power  of 
the  operator  to  send  it  only  in  a  given 
direction." 

"Otherwise,"  remarked  Latham,  "it 
would  be  as  fatal  to  the  side  using  it  as  to 
the  army  against  whom  it  was  directed." 

"Precisely."  Simec  lifted  his  wine- 
glass and  sipped  slowly.  "For  a  time," 
he  went  on,  "this  drawback  seemed  in- 
superable, just  as  it  has  been  in  wireless 
telegraphy.  Within  the  past  week,  how- 
ever, I  am  convinced  that  a  solution  of 
that  difficulty  has  been  reached.  In  the- 
ory and  in  tests  on  a  minor  scale  it  cer- 
tainly has.  My  assistants,  however,  re- 
fuse to  serve  in  the  demonstrations  at  full 
power — which,  of  course,  are  vitally  neces- 
sary— even  though  I  engage  to  share  a 
part,  but  not,  of  course,  the  major  part, 
of  the  risk.  I  have  been  equally  unfor- 
tunate in  enlisting  others,  to  whom,  nat- 
urally, I  was  in  duty  bound  to  designate 
possible — in  fact,  extremely  probable — 
dangers." 


"In  more  precise  words,"  snapped 
Bates,  "if  your  invention  is  what  you 
think  it  is  your  assistants  are  bound  to 
die." 

Simec  hesitated  a  moment,  his  gleam- 
ing brow  wrinkled  thoughtfully. 

"Well,  not  precisely,"  he  said  at 
length.  "That  is,  not  necessarily.  There 
is,  of  course,  as  I  have  said,  that  possi — 
that  probability.  I  cannot  be  certain. 
Assuming  the  more  serious  outcome  ma- 
terializes, there  will  be  no  further  danger 
for  those  who  operate;  I  shall  have  learned 
all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know."  He 
paused.  "Then  war  will  cease;  either 
before  or  immediately  after  the  initial 
field  application." 

"But  this  is  absurd."  Allison  smote 
the  table  in  agitation.  "Why  don't  you 
secure  condemned  convicts?" 

"Even  were  that  possible,  I  should  not 
care  to  proceed  in  that  way.  Again,  I 
must  have  one  or  more  men  of  keen  in- 
telligence." 

"But  neither  Colcord  nor  Bates  is  a 
scientist !" 

"That  is  not  at  aU  necessary,"  was 
the  composed  reply.  "I  am  the  scien- 
tist." 

"And  Nick  the  victim,"  flashed  Evelyn 
Colcord.  "Well,  I  most  decidedly  and 
unalterably  object.  Professor  Simec." 

"Your  husband  and  Mr.  Bates,  in- 
spired by  humanitarian  motives,  named  a 
condition  under  which  they  would  give — 
not  risk — their  lives.  I  meet  their  condi- 
tion, at  least  so  far  as  it  lies  within  human 
agency  to  do.  ...  Of  course  they  can 
withdraw  their  offer " 


Bates,  who  had  left  his  seat  and  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  turned 
suddenly,  standing  over  the  scientist  with 
upraised  hand. 

"  Simec,  I  withdraw  right  here.  I'm  no 
fool.  The  whole  spirit  of  this — this  situ- 
ation is  not  in  keeping  with  the  original 
idea.  Not  at  all.  Whether  you  are  jok- 
ing, serious,  or  simply  insane,  I'm  out. 
Try  it  on  yourself." 

"I  have  already  assumed  great  risks. 
In  furtherance  of  my  device — which,  as 
you  may  imagine,  will  have  far-reaching 
effects — I  must  survive,  if  I  can." 

Evelyn,  who  had  suppressed  an  excla- 
mation of  approval  of  Arnold  Bates's 
stanch  words,  turned    to   her   husband. 
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His  jaws  were  bulging  at  the  corners,  his 
eyes  ahght.  In  a  species  of  panic  she 
tried  to  speak  but  could  not. 

"And  you,  Colcord?"  Simec's  color- 
lessly delivered  question  came  as  from 
afar. 

Colcord  had  arisen  and  was  staring  at 
the  inventor  with  the  face  of  one  exalted. 

*'If  you  have  what  you  say  you  have, 
Simec,  you  meet  my  condition  to  the  let- 
ter. At  the  very  least,  it  will  be  a  most 
important  asset  to  the  cause  of  my  coun- 
try. In  either  case  the  least  I  can  give  to 
help  it  along  is  my  life — if  that  proves 
necessary.  .  .  .  When  do  you  want 
me?" 

In  the  silence  that  followed  Evelyn  Col- 
cord, sitting  like  a  statue,  unable  to  move 
nor  to  speak,  passed  through  a  limbo  of 
nameless  emotion.  Through  her  mind 
swept  a  flashing  filament  of  despair,  hope, 
craven  fear,  and  sturdy  resolution.  Tor- 
tured in  the  human  alembic,  she  was  at 
length  resolved,  seeing  with  a  vision  that 
pierced  all  her  horizons.  And  then,  trem- 
bling, tense,  there  came — a  thought?  A 
vision?  She  knew  not  what  it  was,  nor 
was  she  conscious  of  attempting  to  ascer- 
tain. She  knew  only  that  for  a  fleeting 
instant  the  veil  had  been  lifted  and  that 
she  had  gazed  upon  serenity  and  that  all 
was  well.  Further,  she  had  no  inclination 
to  know.  Not  that  she  feared  complete 
revelation;  for  that  matter,  some  subcon- 
scious conviction  that  all  would  be  well 
illumined  her  senses.  This  she  spurned, 
or  rather  ignored,  in  a  greater  if  nameless 
exaltation.  Stern  with  the  real  fibre  of 
her  womanhood,  she  lifted  her  head  in 
pride. 

Then,  moved  by  initiative  not  her  own, 
her  face  turned,  not  to  her  husband,  but 
to  her  guests,  each  in  turn.  Arnold  Bates 
was  crushing  a  napkin  in  his  sensitive  fin- 
gers, flushed,  angry,  rebellious,  perhaps 
a  trifle  discomfited.  Dane  was  smiling 
foolishly;  Bessie  was  leaning  forward  on 
the  table,  dead  white,  inert.  Doctor  Alli- 
son's head  was  shaking;  he  was  clicking 
his  tongue  and  his  wife  was  twisting  her 
stout  fingers  one  among  the  other.  So 
her  gaze  wandered,  and  then,  as  though 
emerging  from  a  dream,  revivified,  calm, 
she  studied  each  intently.  She  knew  not 
why,  but  something  akin  to  contempt 
crept  into  her  mind. 


It  was  as  though  seeking  relief  that  her 
eyes  rested  upon  Sybil  Latham.  The 
Englishwoman's  face  was  turned  to  Col- 
cord; her  color  was  heightened  only 
slightly,  but  in  her  blue  eyes  was  the  light 
of  serene  stars,  and  about  her  lips  those 
new  lines  of  self-sacrifice,  anxiety,  sorrow, 
which  Evelyn  had  resented  as  marring  the 
woman's  delicate  beauty,  now  imparted 
to  her  face  vast  strength,  ineffable  dig- 
nity, nobility. 

Evelyn  Colcord's  throat  clicked;  for  a 
moment  she  did  not  breathe,  while  a  vivid 
flash  of  jealous  emotion  departed,  leaving 
in  its  place  a  great  peace,  an  exaltation 
born  of  sudden  knowing.  Instinctively 
seeking  further  confirmation,  her  eyes, 
now  wide  and  big  and  flaming,  swept 
to  Latham.  His  face,  too,  was  turned 
toward  her  husband.  It  was  the  grimly 
triumphant  visage  of  the  fighter  who 
knows  his  own  kind,  of  the  friend  and  be- 
liever whose  faith,  suddenly  justified,  has 
made  him  proud. 

Evelyn  rose  and  stood  erect,  staring 
into  vacancy.  Here  were  two  who  knew, 
who  understood — who  had  been  through 
hell  and  found  it  worth  while. 

Voices,  expostulatory  voices,  roused 
her.  Allison  was  at  her  side  and  Dane, 
whose  wife,  weeping,  was  pulling  at  her 
bare  arm.  Colcord  and  Simec  stood  to 
one  side,  aloof,  as  though  already  de- 
tached from  the  world. 

"Evelyn!"  Allison's  voice  was  per- 
emptory. "  I  command  you !  You're 
the  only  one  who  has  the  right  to  check 
this  damn  foolishness.  I  command  you 
to  speak." 

"  Evelyn —  "  Dane's  voice  trailed  into 
nothingness. 

Again  her  eyes  turned  to  Sybil  Latham, 
and  then,  rigidly  as  an  automaton,  she 
walked  swiftly  to  her  husband's  side. 
For  a  moment  the  two  stood  facing  each 
other,  eye  riveted  to  eye.  Her  beauti- 
ful bare  arms  flew  out  swiftly,  resting 
upon  his  shoulders,  not  encircling  his 
neck. 

"Nick — "  Her  voice  was  low,  gut- 
tural. "I — I  didn't  help  you  much,  did 
I,  dear  heart?  I  didn't  understand. 
They've  been  saying  it  would  all  come 
home  to  us.  But  I  didn't  think  so 
quickly — nor  to  us.  I — I  wasn't  ready. 
I   am   now.     I   want    to  help;   I — I — " 


"  I — I  didn't  help  you  much,  did  I,  dear  heart?     I  diJii't  understand." — Page  624. 


Her  fingers  clutched  his  shoulders  con- 


eyes 


vulsively.     ''When — when  do  you  go? 

Colcord    stood    a    moment,    his 
smouldering  upon  her. 

"To-morrow  morning  at  seven,"  he  re- 
plied. "That  was  the  hour.  Professor 
Simec?"  he  added  with  a  sidewise  incli- 
nation of  his  head. 

"Yes."     The    scientist   looked   away, 
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hesitated,  and  then  joined  in  the  little 
procession  to  the  dimly  lighted  hall. 
Evelyn  started  as  she  felt  her  fingers 
locked  together  in  a  firm  hand. 

"You    know,    dear   girl,   don't  you?" 
There  was  a  mist  in  Latham's  eyes. 

But  Evelyn's  face  was  light. 

"Yes,  Jeflfery,"  she  said  proudly,  "I 
know  now." 
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JUSTICE   HARLAN  AND  THE  GAME  OF  GOLF 


By   Richard   D.    Harlan 
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T  was  in  the  summer  cf 
1897,  shortly  after  he  had 
passed  his  sixty-fourth 
birthday,  that  Justice  Har- 
lan took  up  the  royal  and 
ancient  game  of  golf,  of 
which  he  soon  became  a  devotee. 

From  early  manhood  walking  had  been 
his  only  outdoor  recreation.  It  had  been 
his  daily  habit  to  w^alk  from  his  residence 
to  the  court,  a  distance  of  two  miles  or 
more,  and  usually  he  would  return  on  foot 
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after  the  adjournment  in  the  afternoon. 
He  was  fond  of  occasional  tramps,  and  on 
holidays  and  not  infrequently  on  Sunday 
afternoons  he  was  to  be  seen  with  a  friend 
or  some  of  his  children  making  his  way 
through  the  fields  and  woods  of  the  coun- 
tryside around  Washington.  But  he  had 
taken  no  other  form  of  physical  exercise 
and  had  never  indulged  in  any  sort  of 
game,  except  chess  and  an  occasional  rub- 
ber of  old-fashioned  w^hist. 

While  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  cur- 
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rent  events  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  in  a  general  way  followed  the  world's 
progress,  his  chief  mental  diversion  had 
been  found  in  books  of  history  and  biog- 
raphy. He  was  a  diligent  reader  of  the 
lives  of  the  great  EngUsh  statesmen  and 
judges  and  of  the  great  men  of  his  own 
country.  It  is  true  also,  as  has  many 
times  been  said  of  him,  that  it  was  his 
nightly  habit,  after  retiring,  to  light  the 
candles  near  the 
head  of  his  bed, 
and  then  to  read 
his  Bible  until  he 
was  ready  to  fall 
asleep.  He  was  a 
constant  reader  of 
the  Scriptures,  and 
he  particularly  en- 
joyed the  Psalms. 

Perhaps  the 
greatest  relief  to 
him  from  the  tedi- 
um and  pressure  of 
his  judicial  labors 
was  to  meet  his  law 
students  at  The 
George  Washing- 
ton University, 
where,  for  more 
than  twenty  years, 
and  to  very  large 
classes,  he  lectured 
t-^-ice  a  week  (often 
without  notes)  on 
the  Constitution 
and  constitutional 
law.  For  an  even 
longer  period  he 
conducted  a  men's 

Bible  class  at  the  New  York  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Washington,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  ruling  elders.  This  con- 
tact with  young  men  was  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  him. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  his  judicial  duties 
he  was  a  hard  taskmaster  for  himself. 
During  the  long  years  of  his  service  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
he  had  usually  been  at  his  desk  until  mid- 
night and  frequently  until  one  or  two 
o'clock   in   the   morning.     At    times   he 


He  balked  at  the  knickerbockers  then  in  vogue 
but  he  compromised  by  putting  on 
leggings. — Page  633. 


ing  for  the  Capitol  just  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  court  at  the  noon  hour. 

In  that  summer  of  1897  he  had  sent  his 
family  to  ^lurray  Bay,  the  Canadian  re- 
sort on  the  lower  Saint  Lawrence,  eighty 
miles  below  Quebec,  which  from  that  time 
on  and  until  his  death  was  his  summer 
residence,  while  he  himself,  for  the  month 
of  June,  went  down  to  the  summer  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Mrginia  to  de- 
liver a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Consti- 
tution. For  the 
rest  of  that  summer 
he  had  laid  out  his 
usual  \'acation 
tasks,  having  sent 
on  to  ^lurray  Bay 
the  records  and 
briefs  in  a  number 
of  cases,  in  order,  as 
was  his  custom,  to 
work  at  them  dur- 
ing the  summer  and 
to  have  his  opinions 
ready  when  the 
court  resumed  its 
sessions  in  October. 
In  spite  of  the 
rigor  of  his  court 
work,  his  physical 
strength  had  shown 
no  signs  of  abate- 
ment; but  at  that 
time  his  family  had 
reasonable  grounds 
for  fearing  that  the 
continuation  of  his 
intense  labors  in 
these  different 
the  next  few  years 
his  vigor  unless  he 


wa}'s 
somewhat 


might 


within 
impair 


could  be  persuaded  to  give  himself  more 
diversion,  and  particularly  in  the  open 
air.  Very  fortunately,  one  of  his  sons, 
early  that  first  summer  at  ^lurray  Bay, 
had  just  taken  up  golf — the  sport  was 
then  comparatively  new  in  this  country. 
At  once  he  saw  that  it  was  the  very 
game  for  his  father.  He  therefore  wrote 
several  letters  to  him,  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the 
would  reverse  his  schedule  and,  retiring  importance  of  an  outdoor  diversion  for 
at  about  eleven  o'clock,  would  get  up  be-  a  man  of  his  years,  his  sedentary  habits 
fore  daylight  to  continue  the  study  of  his  and  exacting  labors.  He  described  "  this 
cases  or  work  at  his  opinions  until  start-    new   game  of  golf";    he  expressed   the 


Justice  Harlan  waiting  for  the  caleche  that  was  to  take  him  to  the  Murray  Bay  links. 


opinion  that  it  would  afford  him  a  much- 
needed  recreation,  as  old  age  was  draw- 
ing on,  besides  being  a  form  of  exercise 
in  which  he  would  find  no  small  pleasure 
and  interest;  and  he  urged  him  to  buy  a 
set  of  clubs  and  suitable  clothes  and  bring 
them  up  with  him  to  Murray  Bay. 

Those  members  of  his  family  who  spe- 
cially wished  him  to  take  up  golf  were 
confident  that  he  would  become  a  good 
player.  He  had  what  sportsmen  call  "a 
good  eye."  For  example,  he  had  always 
been  able  to  defeat  his  boys  at  such  a 
game  as  quoits.  He  was  a  good  shot  with 
the  rifle.  Often,  in  the  shooting-gallery 
improvised  at  the  annual  outing  given  by 
the  lawyers  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
at  Marshall  Hall  on  the  Potomac,  he  had 
been  known  to  hit  the  bull's-eye  nine 
times  out  of  ten. 
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But  apparently  his  son's  enthusiasm  for 
golf  had  as  yet  made  no  impression  on 
him,  for  w^hen  he  wrote  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  in  reply  to  his  son's  let- 
ters he  did  not  even  refer  to  what  had 
been  their  chief  theme. 

When  he  arrived  at  Murray  Bay  in 
July  he  found  that  the  place  had  gone 
golf-mad  and  that  the  entire  summer 
colony  was  absorbed  in  it,  either  in  actu- 
ally playing  it  or  in  forming  a  gallery  to 
watch  the  game  of  the  more  expert  of  the 
Canadian  and  American  players.  His 
own  sons  were  among  the  most  enthusias- 
tic of  the  beginners  at  "  this  new  game  of 
golf."  The  result  was  that  his  summer 
home  was  somewhat  deserted  during  the 
day,  and  during  the  evening  there  was 
much  golf  talk  among  his  family  and  the 
friends  who  dropped  in.     All  of  this  left 
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him  somewhat  out  of  the  running,  so  to 
speak,  and  this  was  unusual,  for  he  had 
always  been  the  centre  of  the  famih'  in- 
terests. 

The  concerted  efforts  in  the  family  to 
interest  him  in  the  game  made  little  or  no 
progress  for  a  week  or  two.  To  all  of  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  form  of  exercise 
so  suitable  for  elderly  men,  and  to  the 
assurances  we  gave  him  that  he  would 
not  fail  to  find  it  an  interesting  and  bene- 
ficial diversion,  his  invariable  reply  was: 

"It  would  7iever  do  for  a  judge  to  be 
seen  playing  a  game  of  that  kind.'' 

That  dictum  represented  the  attitude 
toward  sport  that  was  then  generaljy 
taken  by  men  of  his  own  and  the  other 
learned  professions.  But  it  had  nothing 
in  it  of  the  austere,  Puritan  objection  to 
sports  as  such.  It  was  what  might  be 
called  the  American  view,  which,  up  to 
that  time,  had  characterized  our  strenu- 
ous national  life. 


For  example,  up  to  twenty-five  years 
ago,  no  prominent  senator  or  representa- 
tive would  have  dared,  in  the  course  of  a 
great  debate  in  Congress,  to  snatch  an 
afternoon  off  in  order  to  take  part  in  a 
golf  match,  or  would  even  have  dreamed 
of  doing  so — although  that  was  the  \'ery 
thing  such  a  leader  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment as  Mr.  Balfour  often  did  at  that 
time,  -without  impairing  in  the  least  his 
prestige  or  reputation  as  a  serious-minded 
politician. 

When  his  oft-repeated  objection  as  to 
the  propriety  of  '"a  judge  playing  a  game 
of  this  kind"  showed  that  the  justice  was 
apparently  adamant  in  his  feeling  that  it 
would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  profes- 
sional man  to  be  "wasting  his  time"  by" 
indulging  in  any  outdoor  sport,  one  of  his 
sons,  with  a  carefully  feigned  noncha- 
lance, casually  remarked  one  day  that  he 
had  been  "  teaching  Chief  Judge  Andrews 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  to  play 


Judge  William  Howard  Taft,  Justice  Harlan,  and  the  Quebec  jurist  with  whom 
was  played  the  "Canadian-American  Champion  Series." 
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golf,"  and  that  he  had  developed  "quite 
a  good  game." 

That  far-from-innocent  passing  remark 
evidently  arrested  the  justice's  attention, 
for,  after  a  few  moments  of  eloquent  si- 
lence (during  which,  as  will  appear  later 
on  in  this  story,  he  began  to  be  attracted 
by  the  idea  of  beating  his  fellow  jurist  at 
"this  new"  game"),  he  said  that  if  he 
played  at  all  he  would  "only  play  very 
early  in  the  morning — long  before  any  one 
else  was  on  the  links."  His  son  replied 
that  it  made  no  difference  at  what  hour 
he  played,  and  that  after  a  few  days  he 
intended  to  give  him  his  first  lesson.  The 
justice  did  not  "know  about  that,"  and 
would  "make  no  promises."  There  the 
matter  was  allowed  to  rest,  and  we  all 
waited  for  the  fruitful  seed  of  rivalry  to 
germinate. 

A  day  or  two  thereafter  his  curiosity  as 
to  "  this  new  game  "  tempted  him  to  walk 
round  the  links  and  watch  his  sons  play. 
He  was  probably  struck  by  the  absurd 


disparity  between  the  tiny  ball  and  the 
six-foot-four  enthusiast  who  was  trying 
so  hard  and  ineffectually  to  make  a  good 
shot.  At  all  events,  after  observing  sev- 
eral very  poor  drives,  the  justice  remarked 
rather  severely  that  the  game  did  not 
"seem  to  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
a  grown-up,  serious-minded  man." 

The  criticism  must  have  somewhat  net- 
tled his  son,  for  he  turned  on  his  father 
rather  savagely  and  said  that  it  was  very 
unfair  and  even  unjudicial  to  condemn  a 
game  so  sweepingly  without  first  trying 
it  himself;  and  at  the  next  tee  we  forced 
a  club  into  his  hands  and  insisted  upon 
his  making  "one  drive,  anyway." 

The  principle  embodied  in  the  ancient 
legal  maxim,  "Audi  alteram  partem,'^  must 
have  appealed  to  his  judicial  conscience, 
for  he  consented  to  "try  one  shot."  He 
missed  the  ball  entirely !  Whereupon, 
with  a  gesture  of  mingled  disgust  and 
anger,  he  threw  the  club  on  the  ground, 
exclaiming  that  the  game  was  "even  sil- 
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A  characteristic  picture  of  Justice  Harlan  taken  with  his  sons  on  the 
Murray  Bay  links. 


Her"  than  he  had  ''supposed."  And  at 
that  moment  it  looked  as  if  his  objections 
to  taking  it  up  might  prove  to  be  insur- 
mountable. 

Nevertheless,  a  day  or  two  afterward 
he  was  seen  in  an  out-of-the-way  field  se- 
cretly trying  a  few  shots,  in  the  company 
of  a  sympathetic  and  close-mouthed  cler- 
gyman of  his  acquaintance.  And  finally 
he  consented  to  allow  the  writer  to  give 
him  his  first  regular  lesson;  and  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  with  a  small  French- 
Canadian  caddy  to  meet  them  on  the  links 
at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

The  night  before  that  first  lesson,  in  a 
conversation  with  Senator  Newlands,  of 
Nevada,  the  justice  was  overheard  say- 
ing, rather  solemnly: 

"I  observe  that  my  parson  son,  Rich- 
ard, is  playing  this  new  game  of  golf.  I 
suppose  it's  all  right,  here  in  Murray  Bay, 


during  his  vacation;  but  I  hope  he  will 
not  keep  it  up  after  returning  to  Roches- 
ter. I  fear  that  his  congregation  would 
not  like  to  see  their  minister  playing  a 
game  of  that  kind."  The  old  American 
idea  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  professional 
man  indulging  in  a  sport  was  dying  very 
hard  in  his  mind. 

Six  o'clock  the  next  morning  saw  the 
justice  and  his  son  and  his  caddy  on  the 
links,  and  he  felt  that  for  two  hours  he 
could  make  a  thorough  trial  of  this  new- 
fangled sport  without  risk  of  discovery. 

After  being  given  a  few  instructions  as 
to  his  stance  and  the  method  of  holding 
his  club  and  approaching  the  ball,  he  took 
his  position  for  the  drive.  He  looked 
rather  scornfully  at  the  tiny  white  object 
perched  so  invitingly  on  the  top  of  the 
high  tee  that  had  been  arranged  for  him. 
Then,  quickly  drawing  back  his  powerful 
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arms,  he  swung  the  club  through  with  a 
mighty  effort,  fully  expecting,  as  he  after- 
ward confessed,  to  "knock  the  ball  to 
thunder."  To  his  amazement,  he  missed 
it  altogether ! 

Again,  the  golfer's  everlasting  chant, 
"Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball,"  was  re- 
peated to  him.  He  was,  first,  to  look  at 
the  place  where  the  ball  had  been,  and 
then  he  could  look  up  to  see  where  it  had 
gone  to.  But  his  second  effort  was  al- 
most as  complete  a  failure  as  his  first;  for 


ican  idea  as  to  the  propriety  of  sport  in 
the  life  of  a  professional  man  had  received 
its  death-blow  in  his  mind,  and  from  that 
delightful  hour  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  a  confirmed  golfer. 

For  a  week  or  two  he  continued  his 
secret,  early  morning  lessons.  He  im- 
proved so  rapidly  and  became  so  enthusi- 
astic that  a  foursom.e  match  was  sug- 
gested, consisting  of  himself  and  Judge 
William  Howard  Taft,  as  representing 
Uncle  Sam,  against  Chief  Judge  Andrews 


A  distinguished  pair  of  golfing  jurists. 
Justice  Harlan  and  Lord  Fitzgibbon  of  the  Irish  Bench. 


the  breath  of  his  powerful  swing  only 
caused  the  ball  to  slip  off  the  tee  for  a 
foot  or  two. 

In  his  angry  surprise  and  chagrin,  his 
great  dome  of  a  forehead  turned  to  a 
bright  scarlet,  and  he  sternly  commanded 
his  amateur  teacher  to  "put  the  ball  up 
again."  Once  more  the  golfer's  orthodox 
"  Don'ts  "  were  repeated  to  him.  He  was 
not  to  take  his  eye  off  the  ball;  he  was 
^^not  to  try  to  knock  the  cover  off  the 
ball,"  as  he  had  been  doing,  but  was  sim- 
ply to  bring  his  arms  through  and  let  their 
weight  "do  the  rest."  His  third  attempt 
was  a  complete  success.  The  ball  went 
like  a  rifle-shot,  at  an  angle  of  about  25°, 
to  a  distance  of  perhaps  150  yards — a 
pretty  fair  drive  for  ordinary  players. 
Turning  round,  with  a  deUghtfuUy  boyish 
look  of  glee  upon  his  face,  he  exclaimed: 
"Oh,  Richard,  this  is  a  great  game  !" 

At  that  thrilling  moment  the  old  Amer- 


and  the  writer,  as  representing  the  Empire 
State.  By  that  time  the  golfing  fever  had 
so  taken  hold  of  him,  and  his  former  ideas 
as  to  the  propriety  of  "a  judge  playing  a 
game  of  that  kind"  had  been  so  com- 
pletely thrown  to  the  winds,  that  he  read- 
ily agreed  to  play  the  foursome  during  the 
regular  hours. 

The  rumor  of  the  great  match  having 
spread  through  the  colony  of  summer  vis- 
itors, quite  a  large  gallery  followed  the 
contestants  around  the  links.  "  Charley  " 
Taft,  now  a  redoubtable  member  of  the 
Yale  football  eleven,  acted  as  caddy  for 
his  distinguished  and  genial  father.  At 
the  start  the  little  lad  was  quite  confident 
that  Uncle  Sam  would  win;  but  toward 
the  end  he  followed  the  match  with  al- 
most tearful  anxiety,  for  the  Empire  State 
won  by  two  or  three  holes. 

On  the  way  back  to  our  cottage  the 
justice  was  very  silent.     Evidently  he 
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was  pla>'ing  the  match  over  in  his  mind 
and  was  wondering  just  how  it  happened 
that  he  and  Judge  Taft  had  lost  it. 
Meaning  to  have  a  little  quiet  fun  out  of 
the  situation,  the  writer  determined  to 
make  no  comments  on  the  match,  but  to 
wait  and  see  what  his  father  would  say 
and  do  next;  and,  hurr\dng  into  the  cot- 
tage in  advance,  he  enhsted  the  other 
members  of  the  household  in  a  conspira- 
cy of  silence.  Accordingly,  no  questions 
were  asked  as  to  the  result  of  the  great 
match,  and  the  justice,  like  "Tar  Baby" 
in  Uncle  Remus's  story,  "kep'  on  sayin' 
nuffin,"  while  the  writer,  Hke  Bre'r  Fox, 
''lay  low"  and  waited  for  developments. 
We  might  have  been  returning  from  the 
most  commonplace  tramp  across  the  Mur- 
ray Bay  hills. 

During  supper  that  evening  no  one 
even  mentioned  golf,  and  the  justice  did 
not  open  his  mouth  upon  any  topic — 
which  was  unusual,  for  he  was  fond  of 
table-talk.  After  supper  he  sat  in  his 
favorite  corner  near  the  blazing  log  fire, 
silent  and  very  thoughtful.  At  about 
half-past  eight  he  rose  from  his  chimney- 
corner  and  said,  "I  think  I  will  go  to 
bed,"  and,  bidding  us  all  "good  night," 
he  slowly  climbed  the  stairs  to  his  bed- 
room. 

The  next  morning  we  two  were  taking 
an  early  breakfast  alone.  Neither  of  us 
had  even  so  much  as  mentioned  golf  since 
leaving  the  club-house  the  day  before, 
and  I  was  waiting  to  hear  what  he  would 
say.  Finally,  he  broke  his  long  silence  on 
the  subject,  and,  just  as  if  only  one  topic 
had  been  in  our  minds  ever  since  the  close 
of  the  match  and  he  were  only  continu- 
ing a  discussion  that  had  been  going  on 
all  night,  he  casually  remarked  that  he 
''didji't  think  much  of  Taffs  game!^' 

In  after  years  the  justice  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  "  Golf  is  not  a  game, 
but  a  disease  ";  and  from  that  somewhat 
disparaging  remark  about  the  other  fel- 
low's game  it  was  then  evident  that  his 
own  had  already  become  a  chronic  case. 

Hiding  a  smile  with  some  difficulty,  the 
writer  admitted  that  Judge  Taft  had  cer- 
tainly been  "clean  off  his  game"  the  day 
before,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  him 
play  so  badly — for  the  ex-President,  even 
then  as  a  beginner,  was  a  very  dangerous 
antagonist;  possibly  "Charley's"  ill-con- 
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cealed  filial  anxiety  had  "queered  him." 
To  that  explanation,  slowly  nodding  his 
head  up  and  down,  with  an  air  of  ha\dng 
reached  a  final  and  thoroughly  judicial 
conclusion,  the  justice  replied: 

"Well,  I  think  /  can  learn  this  game; 
but  Andrews  never  wdll !" 

From  that  time  on  my  father's  interest 
in  the  game  increased  apace.  Especially 
during  that  first  summer,  he  practised  his 
strokes  at  all  hours  and  in  all  places, 
whether  suitable  or  not.  For  him,  the 
sitting-room  rug  was  a  good  imitation  of 
the  putting  green  and  a  salt-cellar  an  ex- 
cellent counterfeit  of  the  inviting  but  elu- 
sive hole.  But  woe  betide  the  chandelier, 
or  the  passer-by  in  the  rear,  when  at  night 
he  practised  some  new  idea  as  to  stance 
or  swing  which  he  had  gotten  from  Harry 
Vardon  or  Travers,  and  the  numerous 
other  books  by  famous  golfers  which  he 
read  ^^ith  great  a\ddity  at  that  period. 

A  week  or  two  after  he  had  thus  tasted 
blood  in  his  first  real  match  game,  he  saw 
one  of  his  daughters-in-law  knitting  a 
fancy  red-and-black  waistcoat,  and  he 
asked  her  what  it  was.  Being  told  that 
it  was  a  golf  waistcoat  for  her  husband,  he 
asked  her  to  let  him  try  it  on — which  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  do.  It  was 
never  seen  again  except  upon  his  portly 
form !  Not  only  did  he  thus  commandeer 
another  man's  waistcoat,  but  he  also 
bought  a  red  coat  to  match  it.  He  balked, 
however,  at  the  knickerbockers  then  in 
vogue  even  for  elderly  men;  but  he  com- 
promised by  putting  on  leggings,  which 
gave  him  a  very  trim,  sportsmanlike  ap- 
pearance. 

Another  anecdote  is  perhaps  worth  re- 
peating, as  additional  evidence  that  a 
large  amount  of  a  very  lovable  kind  of 
"human  nature"  went  into  the  make-up 
of  his  character. 

At  the  close  of  his  first  season  at  ^lur- 
ray  Bay  he  played  a  match  Tsith  a  dis- 
tinguished French-Canadian  judge,  and 
somewhat  to  his  surprise  he  was  badly 
beaten.  Some  friend  of  the  Quebec  jurist 
had  evidently  seen  the  match  and  been 
interested  in  its  spicy  international  as- 
pect, for  several  days  aftenvard  there  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  Montreal  papers  a 
full  and  rather  amusing  account  of  it,  in 
which  special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  Canadian  jurist  had  worsted 
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''  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  at  the 
ancient  and  royal  game  of  golf,"  and  the 
justice  had  to  stand  quite  a  bit  of  good- 
humored  chaffing  on  the  subject,  at  the 
hands  of  his  boys  and  his  Canadian  and 
American  friends  at  Murray  Bay.  Of 
course  he  took  it  most  good-naturedly, 
but  it  was  evident  to  his  family  that  his 
growing  pride  as  a  golfer  and  his  pride  as 
an  American  had  both  received  a  rude 
shock,  and  we  boys  had  premonitions  then 
of  a  challenge  from  him  for  a  return  match 
at  the  very  opening  of  the  next  summer. 

Thanks  to  the  opportunities  for  prac- 
tice snatched  at  intervals  during  the  open 
Washington  winters  at  the  Chevy  Chase 
Country  Club  (which  he  joined  immedi- 
ately upon  his  return  that  autumn),  his 
game  had  greatly  improved  by  the  follow- 
ing summer,  and  as  soon  as  the  Quebec 
jurist  arrived  at  Murray  Bay  he  was 
served  with  a  good-humored,  formal  chal- 
lenge to  a  return  match  in  the  '^  Canadian- 
American  Champion  Series."  On  that 
occasion  the  justice,  to  his  great  delight, 
was  decidedly  victorious. 

For  several  days  afterward  it  was  ob- 
served that  he  carefully  examined  the 
sporting  columns  of  that  same  Montreal 
paper — the  part  of  a  newspaper  that  he 
had  never  been  known  so  much  as  to 
glance  at.  Finally,  pointing  accusingly 
at  the  paper  in  his  hands,  he  said  to  the 
writer,  somewhat  quizzically  (his  very 
words  are  here  quoted  substantially  as  he 
uttered  them): 

"Last  year,  when  Judge  B.,  who  had 
played  golf  all  his  life,  beat  me,  that  Mon- 
treal paper  took  nearly  a  half-column  to 
tell  its  readers  how  the  French-Canadian 
jurist  had  downed  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States;  but  I  wish  simply  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  this 
year,  when  the  American  judge  was  even 
more  victorious  than  his  opponent  had 
been  last  year,  this  same  enterprising 
Canadian  newspaper  doesn't  even  give  a 
line  to  the  return  match." 

It  was  a  touch  of  "human  nature"  in  a 
golfer  that  bridged  all  the  years  between 
father  and  son. 

By  the  end  of  his  second  or  third  year 
on  the  links  his  descent  of  the  golfer's 
Avernus  had  become  so  complete  that, 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  accepted 
an  election  for  one  or  two  years  to  the 


presidency  of  the  Murray  Bay  Golf  Club, 
and  for  twelve  or  more  years,  during  the 
happy  summers  spent  in  the  bracing  air 
of  the  lower  Saint  Lawrence  region,  he 
rarely  missed  a  day  on  the  links.  In  the 
first  two  or  three  summers  he  often  played 
twice  a  day,  making  his  thirty-six  holes. 
To  him  an  ordinary  rain  was  no  obstacle 
at  all;  he  would  say  that  it  was  "only  a 
Scotch  mist,"  and  that  it  could  easily  be 
negotiated  with  the  help  of  an  umbrella, 
which  he  always  carried  in  his  golf -bag, 
as  if  it  were  one  of  his  clubs.  After  mak- 
ing his  stroke  he  would  hoist  the  um- 
brella and,  blissfully  oblivious  of  even  a 
sharp  shower,  he  would  follow  up  his  ball 
with  a  stately  and  springy  step,  full  of 
high  hopes  for  his  next  stroke.  And 
when  he  returned  to  the  cottage  he  would 
tell  us  how  he  had  made  one  hole  in  four 
strokes  and  a  certain  very  difficult  hole 
in  five,  and  another,  a  short  and  very 
"sporty"  hole,  in  three;  and  what  hard 
luck  he  had  on  another,  "perfectly  simple 
hole,"  etc.,  etc. 

Eventually  he  developed  a  very  accu- 
rate and  effective  game.  Many  a  better 
golfer  was  quite  often  beaten  by  him  be- 
cause of  his  steady  playing  through  the 
fair  green — his  safer  though  shorter  shots 
more  than  making  up  for  the  longer  but 
erratic  shots  of  his  more  brilliant  oppo- 
nent. And  on  the  putting-green  he  won 
many  a  hole  with  his  deadly  eight  and 
ten  foot  putts,  w^hich,  standing  erect  like  a 
flagstaff,  he  generally  made  mth  one  hand. 

He  became  such  a  familiar  and  welcome 
figure  on^  the  Murray  Bay  links,  and  was 
so  closely  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  club,  that  when,  in  later  years, 
the  course  was  rearranged  and  names 
given  to  the  holes,  one  of  his  favorites  was 
named  "The  Justice,"  in  his  honor,  an- 
other hole  being  called  "The  President," 
in  honor  of  his  partner  in  that  first  four- 
some match  of  "Uncle  Sam  vs.  the  Em- 
pire State." 

So  contagious  was  his  pleasure  in  the 
game  and  such  was  his  genial  camaraderie 
that  he  became  a  much-sought-after  com- 
panion on  the  links,  both  at  Murray  Bay 
and  at  Chevy  Chase.  Younger  men  were 
specially  keen  to  try  conclusions  with 
"  the  justice." 

The  writer  remembers  one  instance 
where  the  much  younger  golfer  (a  cer- 
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tain  Mr.  S.)  came  home  from  the  hnks  "a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  man."  This  gentle- 
man was  the  writer's  guest  at  Murray 
Bay  about  the  summer  of  1900,  by  which 
time  the  justice-was  among  the  best  of  the 
group  listed  in  golf-clubs  as  ''Class  C." 

Mr.  S.  was  inclined  to  take  his  own 
game  rather  seriously.  Though  at  the 
time  he  was  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty-five 
and  was  at  least  ten  years  younger  than 
the  justice,  he  never  admitted  his  age, 
preferring  to  be  classed  with  the  ''boys'' 
in  the  forties.  He  confessed  to  the  writer 
that  he  would  like  to  see  what  he  could  do 
against  "the  justice."  Slyly  encouraged 
thereto  by  the  writer,  he  sent  him  a  re- 
spectful challenge,  which  was  gleefully 
accepted.  Upon  his  return  from  the 
links,  when  asked  by  the  writer  how  the 
match  had  turned  out,  Mr.  S.  exclaimed: 

"He's  a  wonder  I  Why,  he  beat  me 
seven  up,  with  six  to  play.  I  felt  like 
that  Texan  whose  house  and  barns  and 
chickens  and  wife  had  been  swept  away 
by  a  tornado;  it  was  'so  d -d  com- 
plete' that  I  had  to  laugh." 

The  next  morning  Mr.  S.  had  a  caller 
in  the  person  of  Jackson,  the  colored 
messenger  assigned  to  the  justice  by  the 
marshal  of  the  court.  Jackson  had  be- 
come so  much  attached  to  the  family,  and 
they  to  him,  and  had  so  identified  himself 
with  the  justice  and  all  that  concerned 
him,  that,  in  speaking  to  or  of  the  jus- 
tice, he  never  used  the  pronouns  of  the 
second  or  third  persons,  but  always  said 
* '  we  "  and  ' '  our. ' '  The  following  dialogue 
then  ensued: 

"How  are  you  feeling  this  morning, 
Mr.  S.?" 

"Oh,  I'm  feehng  verv  well,  Jackson. 
Why?" 

"Well,  Mr.  S.,  we  were  just  wondering 
how  you  felt  this  morning,  after  the 
game;  for  we  have  made  up  our  minds 
that,  after  this  season,  we  are  only  going 
to  play  with  the  young  men,  with  the 
men  of  our  class." 

And  this  double  shot  came  from  the 
faithful  henchman  of  a  man  of  sixty- 
seven,  who  was  also  a  novice!  Mr.  S., 
however,  was  a  good  enough  "sport"  to 
tell  this  good  story  on  himself  all  over 
Rochester.     He  is  probably  still  telling  it. 


The  writer  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
a  certain  other  story  about  the  justice 
which  even  now,  every  once  in  a  while, 
some  paragrapher  sends  on  its  fresh 
rounds  through  the  newspapers. 

Among  his  favorite  companions  on  the 
Chevy  Chase  links  was  a  prominent  Epis- 
copalian clergyman  in  Washington.  The 
reverend  doctor  had  just  missed  his 
drive  completely.  Though  greatly  sur- 
prised and  disgusted,  not  a  word  escaped 
his  lips.  Whereupon  the  justice  (quoting 
unconsciously  from  one  of  John  Kendrick 
Bangs' s  delightful  golf  tales,  which  he  had 
recently  read)  remarked: 

"Doctor  Sterrett,  the  things  you  didn't 
say  were  something  aw^ul.  That  was  the 
most  profane  silence  I  ever  heard  I" 

Often,  during  the  mild  Washington 
winters,  when  he  was  troubled  by  a 
knotty  point  in  some  case  before  the 
court,  he  would  go  out  very  early  in  the 
morning  to  Che\y  Chase,  for  a  short  sin- 
gleton on  the  links,  his  small  negro  caddy 
being  his  only  companion;  and  then  re- 
turning home,  with  a  freshened  mind,  he 
would  successfully  attack  the  legal  prob- 
lem that  had  perplexed  him.  And  as  the 
spring  approached  he  would  begin  to  look 
forward  to  the  good  times  he  meant  to 
have,  during  the  next  summer,  on  the 
wind-swept  links  at  ^lurray  Bay,  drink- 
ing in  the  glorious  views  of  the  majestic 
Saint  Lawrence  between  strokes,  and  ac- 
cumulating new  strength  of  body  and 
clearness  of  mind  for  his  arduous  work 
on  the  bench. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  "this  game 
of  golf,"  at  which  he  shied  so  decidedly 
when  first  he  was  urged  and  tempted  to 
try  it,  added  not  a  few  years  to  his  life. 
It  certainly  kept  him  physically  and  men- 
tally vigorous  to  the  very  end  of  his  days. 

A  telegram  of  congratulation  that  was 
sent  to  him  by  a  fellow  golfer  on  his  seven- 
tieth birthday  will  make  an  appropriate 
finis  to  this  story: 

"  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day, 
Seventy  years  up,  and  many  more  to  play." 

And  he  did  "play"  eight  years  more — 
keenly  enjoying  his  game  up  to  almost 
the  very  last,  when  the  curtain  dropped 
upon  his  earthly  life. 


THE    COLLEGE 

1917 
By    Hamilton    Fish   Armstrong 

The  darkness  is  full  of  well-remembered  sounds 

And  smells  of  vanished  spring. 
Old  North's  calm  clock  is  making  his  tuneful  rounds, 

The  echoes  leap  and  sing 
In  the  old  old  way  from  star-topped  tower  to  tower — 

I  pause  in  the  shadow  and  strain 
For  the  voices  that  now  will  arise  to  salute  the  hour: 

But  they  come  not  here  again. 

Cradled  along  the  tops  of  .the  ancient  trees 

Swings  autumn's  newest  moon — 
The  shadows  shiver  before  the  silent  breeze 

Heralding  Night's  high-noon. 
Scattered  lights  gleam  out  through  the  leaded  glass, 

Where  the  lowest  leaves  begin: 
But  many  a  window  is  dark,  and  I  turn  and  pass 

Where  I  used  to  enter  in. 

On  the  edge  of  night  when  still  is  seen  no  morning, 

Princeton,  you  stand  and  smile, 
Glad  to  give,  when  the  call  followed  the  warning, 

Your  sons  for  a  little  while. 
And  if  they  come  not  again,  as  before  some  came  not. 

Heart-free  and  young  and  whole, 
They  know  their  names,  like  their  fathers'  fathers',  shame  not 

Your  ghostly  honor-roll. 


CRUSADERS 

By   Marion  N.  Gaskill 

There's  one  who  writes  of  Oxford —  Yours  is  the  day  !     We  greet  you. 

Gray  towers  and  pearl-gray  sky —  'Tis  ours  to  stand  aside. 

And  grieves  for  all  the  merry  lads  And  see  you  cast  your  rightful  joys. 

Who  have  gone  forth  to  die;  Your  cap  and  gown  fling  wide. 

While  I  my  way  through  Princeton —  The  great  Crusade  awaits  you  ! 

Pearl-gray  against  keen  blue —  Strange  steeds  of  sea  and  sky 

Take  softlier,  with  an  aching  throat,  Are  straining  at  their  leash,  till  you 

For  pride,  dear  lads,  in  you.  Come  forth  to  float  or  fly, 

I  know  not  one  among  you:  For  brotherhood: — for  no  dead  bonds 

No  son  to  give  have  I:  Ye  loose  each  shining  sword! 

But  each  slim  khaki  boy  my  heart  Ye  fight  not  for  a  sepulchre 

Salutes,  as  I  go  by.  But  for  the  living  Lord. 
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HERE  in  the  sight  of  those  that  come 
and  go  through  a  great  doorway  of 
the  West  we  have  thrust  an  iron 
flagpole  in  the  plaza  and  "set  the  stars  of 
glory  there."  In  the  winds  that  hurry 
across  the  continent  they  dance  up  there  in 
even  rows,  flashing  symbols  of  the  far-flung 
Union.  Near  sundown  on  bright  days  the 
rays  touch  our  flag  with  lambent  fingers  and 
the  colors  flame  like  the  brand  of  liberty. 

"Old  Glory!"  We  Americans  are  the 
masters  as  well  as  the  slaves  of  the  descrip- 
tive phrase  which,  though  usually  "slangy," 
may  often  have  a  certain  snap  and 
swing — the  eloquence  of  brevity. 
Of  the  many  which  have  survived 
a  few  have  rare  nobility,  and  none  more,  I 
think,  than  "Old  Glory."  I  have  never 
heard  who  first  called  the  flag  "  Old  Glory  "; 
perhaps  a  poet,  though  I  would  rather  it  had 
been  so  named  from  a  full  heart  than  from 
a  rhyming  brain — by  some  one  who  gave 
instinctively  to  the  adjective  "old"  that 
peculiar  twist  which,  to  us  in  America,  spells 
affection  quite  as  much  as  antiquity. 

I  am  one  of  those  Americans — I  know 
they  must  be  more  in  number  than  they 
seem — to  whom  the  flag  has  always  meant 
more  than  a  decoration  for  national  holidays 
or  something  to  "yelp  at"  as  an  outward 
and  audible  sign  of  perfunctory  loyalty;  to 
whom  it  connotes  rather  "the  god  of 
storms,  the  lightning  and  the  gale,"  and 
tales  of  blood-bought  victory  than  Mr. 
George  M.  Cohan  and  his  "grand  old  rag." 
Indeed,  I  would  rather  see  it  through  the 
eyes  of  poor  Philip  Nolan  or,  just  once  in  a 
lifetime,  with  a  regimental  color-guard,  or 
wrapped  around  a  coffin  than  draped  about 
the  chromo  of  a  President  in  a  burlesque 
theatre  or  the  hips  of  a  chorus  girl.  Yes,  it 
quickens  my  pulses  as  I  have  found  it,  under 
the  lid  of  an  old  sea-chest,  its  union  bearing 
the  brave,  scattered  stars  of  '6i;  while  to 
see  it  festooned  about  a  rostrum  to  serve  as 
table-cloth  for  an  orator's  water-pitcher  de- 
mands apology. 

If  such  sentiments  be  too  delicate  in  the 


rough-hewn  land  of  the  Rail-splitter  and 
Walt  Whitman,  stow  them  away  in  the 
chest  with  the  flag  of  '6i  and  its  memories. 
But  still  I  cherish  a  belief  that  many  who 
share  them  with  me  will  be  found  as  readily 
"far  out  on  the  roaring  red  firing  line"  as 
in  the  studies  of  dreamers  who  grope  among 
the  records  of  old  sea  fights  and  blow  star- 
dust  from  the  legends  of  "  battles  long  ago." 

I  had  never  doubted  that  love  for  the 
starry  emblem  was  a  sort  of  ineradicable 
caste-mark  on  the  hearts  of  the  native-born. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  always  known 
the  story  of  the  flag,  and  that  brave  men  had 
died  for  it,  and  that  nothing  had  ever  stained 
it — I  knew  that  word  "stained"  as  applied 
to  the  flag  before  I  was  old  enough  to  under- 
stand its  figurative  application.  My  father 
and  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 
served  the  flag.  My  memories  of  my  father 
are  distinctly  visual — a  spare  figure,  very 
erect,  gray-haired,  and  gray-mustached;  a 
Loyal  Legion  button;  a  war-time  limp  cor- 
rected with  a  cane;  a  black  velvet  smoking- 
jacket  and  a  way  he  had  of  rocking  slowly  on 
the  legs  of  his  study  chair,  squinting  at 
"  Marmion  "  through  a  cloud  of  cigar  smoke 
— a  very  gentle,  honorable,  and  chivalrous 
American  of  a  "school "  the  like  of  which  the 
world  will  never  see  again.  I  think  this 
memory  is  the  only  legacy  I  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  claim  from  a  nobler 
generation.  My  veneration  for  it  is  in- 
separable from  my  pride  in  the  part  my 
father  played  in  keeping  the  stars  of  '6i  in 
the  flag. 

My  father  read  "The  Man  without  a 
Country"  to  his  boys.  He  was  fond  of 
reading  to  his  family  and  read  beautifully, 
with  a  scholar's  relish  for  precise  enuncia- 
tion, tasting  perfect  diction  with  the  de- 
light of  an  epicure,  while  we  sat,  literally,  at 
his  feet,  conscious  of  the  slow,  steady  rock- 
ing of  his  chair.  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel," "Ivanhoe" — to  this  day  Scott's 
lines  aw^aken  dear  ghosts  of  that  hallowed 
library  and  the  aroma  of  leather  bindings, 
wood  smoke,  and  cigars — soft,  gray  wraiths 
drifting  across  the  tapestry  of  the  years. 
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And  my  father's  edition  of  Scott  was  mel- 
low with  a  sort  of  patina  from  the  ports  of 
the  seven  seas,  having  drifted  here  and  there 
in  the  cabin  of  my  grandfather's  frigate. 

There  must,  I  think,  be  a  bond  between 
such  a  hearthstone  as  was  mine  and  the  soul 
of  patriotism.  Perhaps  the  reflection  that 
these  spiritual  riches  were  mine  should 
make  me  less  censorious  of  the  lack  of  de- 
votion to  a  square  of  bunting  in  those  to 
whom  they  were  not.  For  my  childhood 
was  immersed,  so  to  speak,  in  the  printed 
lore  of  chivalry  from  King  Arthur,  Bayard, 
and  Robin  Hood  to  Paul  Revere,  Nathan 
Hale,  and — well,  John  A.  Dix,  concerning 
whom  I  have  no  other  clear  recollection  than 
that  he  gave  orders  somewhere  to  shoot  "  on 
the  spot "  any  one  who  dared  to  tear  down 
the  flag  of  our  country.  And  I  learned  to 
hoist  the  flag  to  the  ridgepole  ''in  stops" 
and  to  "break  out  "  the  colors — small  cere- 
monial matters  that  set  the  eye  of  youth 
a-dancing.  The  shell-hole  in  the  flag  from 
Hampton  Roads  w^hich  used  to  cover  the 
front  of  our  house  on  Independence  Day 
was  an  open  gate  into  the  nation's  storied 
past  through  which  came*  streaming  into  the 
heart  of  a  boy  all  the  tales  of  loyalty  and 
gallant  sacrifice  to  crimson  the  stripes  and 
brighten  the  stars  in  Old  Glory. 

And  now  bright,  new  flags  are  flying 
from  places  where  flags  never  flew  before 
and  people  are  counting  the  stars  and  writ- 
ing to  the  newspapers  about  matters  of  flag 
etiquette.  And  the  general  interest  has 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  a  vast  major- 
ity of  comfortable  Americans  have  been 
forgetting  even  that  they  had  a  flag,  or,  if 
not  quite  that,  at  least  the  number  of  its 
stripes  and  stars.  We're  perfectly  comfort- 
able and  happy;  why  bother  about  a  flag? 
The  existence  of  such  lazy  indifference  finds 
expression  in  the  naive  interest  now  being 
shown  in  the  resurrected  colors.  I  know  a 
house  where,  for  a  week  or  two  after  Amer- 
ica's rebirth,  the  flag  was  continuously  dis- 
played, night  and  day,  proudly  flapping 
union  down.  And  I  have  talked  to  sweet 
girl  graduates  of  American  schools  who  did 
not  know  that  there  was  a  star  for  every 
State  or  that  there  were  forty-eight;  and 
one  in  particular  who,  when  I  wearily  in- 
formed her  that  there  were  thirteen  stripes, 
exclaimed:  ''Thirteen!    How  awful!" 

Flummery?  Superstition?  Idol-wor- 
ship? I've  listened  to  beetle-browed  pro- 
fessors with  dirty  collars  and  broad  minds 


and  to  unshaven,  round-shouldered  youths 
spitting  forth  great  new  ideas  of  the  melting- 
pot  and  the  fusing  of  nations,  the  social 
millennium  and  the  brotherhood  of  man;  I 
have  heard  them  industriously  impugning 
the  motives  of  patriots,  poking  their  pipe- 
stems  into  the  private  lives  of  Presidents, 
eager  to  release  the  fetid  breath  of  long- 
forgotten  scandalmongers,  leaving  a  trail 
of  slime  across  the  flag — all  to  demonstrate 
a  brave  independence  of  thought.  I  am 
glad,  in  the  crisis  that  faces  us,  that  they 
cannot  crawl  under  the  colors  of  freedom 
and  hide  while  the  clean-cut  sons  of  our 
heroic  dead  go  forth  to  fight  their  battles. 

Proselyting  pacifists,  burdened  with  the- 
ories and  ideals  and  obstinately  blind  to  the 
facts  of  a  sinful  world,  have  led  our  youth 
astray.  We  have  had  teachers  for  our  chil- 
dren who  have  confused  the  office  of  teach- 
ing with  that  of  preaching  and  so  have 
preached  to  them  sermons  in  which  the 
great  principles  of  our  national  existence 
have  been  neglected — the  great  principle 
that  justice  must  be  fought  for  to-day  as  it 
was  fought  for  in  the  days  of  the  patriot 
pioneers,  with  a  stalwart  heart  and  the 
strong  arm  of  righteousness. 

When  American  parents  suddenly  learn 
that  the  plastic  minds  of  their  children  are 
being  scarred  with  the  venomous  injunction 
that  the  flag  is  not  worth  honoring  and  that 
the  uniforms  of  our  sailors  and  soldiers  are 
the  trappings  of  murderers,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  bright  flag  of 
their  forefathers  is  left  to  the  corruption  of 
moth  and  dust. 

And  now  that  the  flame  of  liberty  has  be- 
come once  more  the  loadstar  of  the  enemies 
of  tyranny  our  flag  floats  free  again  for  all 
to  see.  In  the  steady  breeze  from  the  west 
its  folds  snap  proudly.  To-day  I  paused 
and  looked  up  at  it  with  a  lump  in  my  throat 
and  felt  that  it  had  returned  to  us  once 
again,  born  anew  in  our  hearts — that  its 
message  must  be  a  clear  call  to  those  who 
were  drifting  by.  An  old  man,  a  grimy  old 
fellow  whom  life  in  its  hurry  had  elbowed 
aside,  followed  the  direction  of  my  eyes. 
"It's  a  proud  flag,  son,"  said  he,  and  then, 
with  a  touch  of  tenderness  that  made  me 
turn  and  look  at  him — "Well,  I've  stuck  to 
it."  "We're  all  going  to  stick  to  it  now," 
said  I  quickly,  and  I  waved  my  hat  to 
a  cheering  truck-load  of  naval  recruits 
thundering   by   to    the   station.      Then   I 
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walked  away  and  as  I  went  I  heard  my  old 
iriend  laughing  meaninglessly,  as  old  men 
will,  and  repeating  my  words:  "We're  all 
going  to  stick  to  it  now." 

THE  English  language  is  like  the  city  of 
New  York  in  that  it  is  a  melting-pot. 
Into  it  are  thrown  words  from  every 
other  language  ancient  and  modern,  living 
and  dead — words   needed  and   useful  and 
other  words  unnecessary  and  useless,  words 
which  are  fused  at  once  and  made 

dting-¥ot  ready  for  service  and  other  words 

which  remain  alien,  floating  on 
the  surface  like  slag.  Sometimes  the  for- 
eign word  which  has  melted  into  our  native 
speech  still  reveals  its  remote  origin;  for 
example,  it  is  almost  impossible  even  for 
those  who  have  small  Latin  and  less  Greek 
not  to  be  aware  that  philosophy  descended 
to  us  from  Athens  and  that  military  was 
inherited  by  us  from  Rome.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  uncounted  words  adopted 
from  the  ancient  tongues  which  the  aver- 
age man  uses  with  no  suspicion  of  any 
indebtedness  to  dead-and-gone  languages 
like  Greek  and  Latin  and  Hebrew.  Short 
and  simple  words  are  likely  to  pass  cur- 
rent as  ''good  old  Anglo-Saxon."  Prob- 
ably the  average  man  would  be  npt  a  little 
astonished  to  be  told  that  color  is  Latin, 
that  choir  is  Greek,  and  that  cherub  is  He- 
brew. 

It  is  from  the  French,  of  course,  that  we 
have  borrowed  oftenest  and  most  advan- 
tageously. The  vocabulary  of  the' liberal 
arts  would  be  sadly  shrunken  if  we  were  to 
try  to  cast  out  of  English  the  terms  of 
French  origin,  as  the  German  Emperor 
sought  to  have  them  cast  out  of  his  ruder 
dialect.  It  is  the  indisputable  advantage  of 
English  over  all  other  tongues  that  it  has 
a  double  vocabulary,  that  the  warp  of  it  is 
Teutonic  while  the  woof  of  it  is  Gallic.  If 
cow  and  calf  diXt  Teutonic,  as  Scott  reminded 
us  in  the  opening  pages  of  "Ivanhoe,"  and 
if  beef  and  veal  are  Gallic,  both  are  English 
and  neither  pair  is  better  form  than  the 
other.  From  the  very  beginning  English 
has  drawn  incessantly  and  abundantly  on 
French  as  French  has  drawn  on  English,  al- 
though to  a  far  less  extent.  The  immense 
majority  of  these  French  immigrants  have 

^  been  naturalized  and  they  pass  as  English 
— just  as  most  of  the  words  captured  by  the 
French  have  been  completely  gallicized. 
The  Parisian  made  redingote  out  of  riding- 


coat  and  rosbif  out  of  roast  beef,  just  as  the 
English  made  aryny  out  of  armee  and  em- 
ployee out  of  employe. 

In  both  languages,  however,  there  seem 
to  be  a  host  of  imported  words  which  re- 
main on  probation.  They  may  have  taken 
out  their  papers  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
admitted  to  citizenship.  Jockey  has  been 
made  welcome  in  French  and  sport  also; 
but  how  about  tennis  and  football  ?  When 
we  meet  football  and  tennis  in  the  pages  of 
a  French  novel  or  in  the  columns  of  a  French 
new^spaper  the  alien  terms  do  not  seem  to 
be  at  home;  they  are  still  strangers  in  a 
strange  tongue.  They  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  speech-habits  of  the  Parisians. 
And  in  English,  take  the  case  of  fiance  and 
fiancee,  for  which  there  is  no  available  equiv- 
alent in  English,  much  as  it  is  needed.  To 
say  my  intended  is  awkward  and  to  say  my 
affianced  is  pedantic.  Yet  useful  as  fiance 
may  be  it  has  not  succeeded  in  establishing 
its  right  to  sojourn  in  the  English  diction- 
ary. This  is  partly  because  it  is  in  violent 
disaccord  with  our  speech-habits;  its  cor- 
rect pronunciation  is  impossible  to  tongues 
unaccustomed  to  French;  and  equally  ab- 
horrent is  the  terminal  e  by  which  only  can 
we  designate  the  female  of  the  species. 

The  French  have  always  been  leaders  in 
the  art  of  war.  Apparently  we  are  now 
about  to  borrow  from  them  the  novel  voca- 
ble barrage,  as  we  had  a  little  earlier  bor- 
rowed terrain.  So  completely  have  captain 
and  major  and  colonel  and  general  been 
anglicized  that  only  the  specialist  in  ety- 
mology has  any  consciousness  that  tliey 
are  not  native  to  our  tongue.  It  may  be 
that  lieutenant  still  parades  its  outlandish 
origin  to  those  Americans  who  have  a  smat- 
tering of  French;  but  this  is  perhaps  a  little 
disguised  to  the  British  by  their  habit  of 
pronouncing  it  leftenant.  Then  there  is 
rendezvous,  which  is  a  verbal  curiosity,  since 
the  French  made  the  noun  out  of  the  verb 
and  since  the  English  took  it  over  as  a  noun 
and  then  made  a  verb  of  it,  i.  e.,  "the  several 
regiments  will  rendezvous  at  noon." 

As  a  noun  rendezvous  has  been  English  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  as  we  discover  by 
consulting  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  and  as 
a  verb  it  has  been  English  for  only  a  little 
less  than  two  centuries.  And  yet — and  yet 
the  doubt  lingers  whether  it  is  really  angli- 
cized once  for  all,  whether  it  is  a  word  of 
good  standing  in  English.  For  one  thing,  it 
parades  its  alien  origin  and  it  retains  its  for- 
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eign  pronunciation.  There  clings  to  it  still 
the  flavor  of  the  original  tongue  in  which  it 
came  into  being;  and  this  flavor  has  a  ten- 
dency to  arrest  attention.  No  doubt  it  is 
useful,  since  it  can  indicate  a  meeting  ap- 
pointed both  as  to  time  and  as  to  place. 
In  the  sense  of  an  hour  fixed  in  advance, 
rendezvous  has  a  synonym  in  a  recently  de- 
vised Americanism,  date,  e.  g.,  "  let  us  make 
a  date.^'  One  admirer  of  Alan  Seeger's  no- 
ble lyric  has  even  been  bold  enough  to  re- 
gret that  the  American  poet  did  not  dare 
the  Americanism — "  I  have  a  date  with 
Death!" 


P 


I  ROB  ABLY  only  a  very  few  of  the 
many  who  have  thrilled  at  the  lofty 
eloquence    of    the    young   American 
poet  have  felt  an  alien  accent  in  the  use 
of  rendezvous.     The  poem  was  written  in 
France  and  it  was  written  by  a  soldier  of 
France;   and  therefore  there  may 
Stwf"^^^^''^        even  be  a  significant  propriety  in 
this  use  of  a  French  military  term 
enlisted  long  ago  in  our  English  vocabulary. 
But  can  as  much  be  said  for  the  employ- 
ment of  another  noun  of  French  origin  in 
another   lofty    lyric    written   by    another 
American  poet? 

It  is  in  the  second  stanza  of  Walt  Whit- 
man's heartfelt  lament  for  Lincoln  that  we 
find  this  doubtful  word: 

"0  Captain !  my  Captain !  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells; 
Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you  the 

bugle  trills, 
For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon'd  wreaths — for  you 

the  shores  a- crowding, 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager 
faces  turning; 

Here,  Captain !  dear  father ! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head  ! 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 

You've  fallen  cold  and  dead." 

Now,  is  it  hypercriticism  to  feel  a  lack  of 
propriety,  an  artistic  incongruity,  in  the 
use  of  bouquet  in  a  poem  on  the  death  of 
Lincoln  ?  Of  course,  bouquet  is  good  enough 
English,  even  if  its  spelling  parades  its  out- 
landish origin.  But  somehow  it  seems  out 
of  place  in  Whitman's  manly  lines.  Yet 
what  other  word  could  he  use,  after  all? 
The  older  and  native  nosegay  would  have 
been  even  more  out  of  keeping.  It  may  be 
that  bouquet  had  a  better  standing  in  Eng- 
lish when  Whitman  wrote,  more  than  half 
a  ceatury  ago,  than  it  has  to-day,  when  it 
seems  to  be  going  out  of  use  even  in  ordi- 
nary speech.    In  this  twentieth  century  the 


lover  does  not  send  a  bouquet  to  his  lady- 
love; he  sends  her  "a  bunch  of  flowers." 
And  a  bunch  of  flowers  does  not  evoke 
the  idea  of  stiff  and  artificial  arrangement 
which  is  more  or  less  clearly  connoted  by 
bouquet. 

In  a  circular  recently  issued  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  a  leading  American  dictionary 
there  was  a  characteristic  quotation  from 
Ruskin — characteristic  in  its  dogmatic  arro- 
gance and  characteristic  in  its  obvious  over- 
statement. ''A  well-educated  gentleman 
may  not  know  many  languages — may  not  be 
able  to  speak  any  but  his  own — may  have 
read  very  few  books.  But  whatever  lan- 
guage he  knows,  he  knows  precisely;  what- 
ever word  he  pronounces,  he  pronounces 
rightly;  above  all  he  is  learned  in  the  peer- 
age of  words;  knows  the  words  of  true  de- 
scent and  ancient  blood  at  a  glance,  from 
words  of  modern  canaille ;  remembers  their 
ancestry,  their  intermarriages,  distant  re- 
lationships, and  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  admitted,  and  offices  they  held,  among 
the  national  noblesse  of  words  at  any  time, 
and  in  any  country." 

Ruskin  was  not  himself  a  born  aristocrat, 
as  the  tone  of  this  extract  would  suggest; 
he  was  the  son  of  a  wine-seller;  and  his  top- 
lofty attitude  is  that  of  the  parvenu — if  w^e 
may  for  once  fall  into  his  own  failing  and 
drop  into  French.  Probably  he  would  have 
denied  that  those  masters  of  energetic  Eng- 
lish, John  Bunyan  and  Daniel  Defoe,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  were 
"  well-educated  gentlemen."  Certainly  no 
one  of  the  four  would  have  embedded  ca- 
naille and  noblesse  in  an  ornate  passage  of 
English  as  elaborately  built  up  as  this  of 
Ruskin's.  The  result  of  this  embedding  of 
these  two  French  words  is  to  make  the  pas- 
sage an  example  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  pudding-stone  style — a  style  not  un- 
popular with  English  writers  and  never  pop- 
ular with  French  writers.  No  French  man 
of  letters  of  Ruskin's  rank  would  ever  be 
guilty  of  a  linguistic  freakishness  of  this 
sort.  What  we  who  have  English  for  our 
mother  tongue  can  best  borrow  from  the 
French  is  not  any  part  of  their  vocabulary 
but  their  abiding  belief  that  their  own  lan- 
guage is  amply  adequate  for  the  full  expres- 
sion of  their  thoughts.  For  us  to  employ 
French  words  and  phrases  is  a  confession 
that  English  is  lacking  in  power  to  c©nvey 
delicate  shades  of  meaning.  And  we  all 
know  that  this  is  not  the  fact. 


AM  ERICA  X  ETCHIXG  TO-DAY 

WHAT  is  the  special  appeal  of  etch- 
ing, and  why  is  it  that  a  line  traced 
with  a  needle  upon  a  copper  plate 
affects  us  so  differently  from  another  line 
drawn,  let  us  say,  with  a  pen,  upon  a  sheet 
of  paper?  It  is  not  that  the  former  is 
necessarily  any  less  free  and  spontaneous 
than  the  latter — though  the  greatest  etch- 
ers are  not,  on  the  whole,  those  who  emu- 
late most  closely  the  fluent  technic  of  the 
pen-draftsman.  It  is  rather,  perhaps,  that 
lack  of  modulation  which  marks  the  etched 
line  and  which,  while  it  so  greatly  limits  its 
expressive  power  in  one  way,  deepens  and 
intensifies  it  in  another.  It  is  possible  to 
produce  very  fine  lines  in  etching,  as  well  as 
very  coarse  ones.  But  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  blend  these,  as  may  be  done 
with  pen  strokes  or  brush  strokes,  and  to 
connect  them  by  means  of  almost  impercep- 
tible gradations.  Hence  there  is  always,  as 
it  were,  a  note  of  blunt ness,  directness,  even 
in  the  finest  etching.  For  this  reason  etch- 
ing may  be  called  the  ''hodden gray"  among 
the  linear  arts,  with,  something  racy  and  of 
the  soil  in  its  very  constitution. 

But  if  etching  derives  certain  very  dis- 
tinct advantages  from  its  peculiar  character, 
it  also  tends  to  pay  a  price  for  them.  The 
etcher,  relying  overmuch  upon  the  essential 
charm  and  expressiveness  of  his  medium, 
runs  the  risk  of  becoming  less  an  artist  than 
a  specialist — one  engaged  in  developing  this 
medium  more  and  more  for  its  own  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  a  limited  range  of  effects 
he  has  learned  to  extract  from  it,  till  he  ends, 
as  has  been  well  said,  by  "taking  out  a 
patent  for  some  particular  corner  or  aspect 
of  nature,  and  never  doing  anything  else 
but  repeat  his  favorite  theme  with  varia- 
tions." 

Such  tendency  toward  repetition,  with  a 
constantly  narrowing  range  of  human  in- 
terest, has  been  the  bane  of  etching  in  all 
ages — the  reef  on  which  it  has  ultimately 
suffered  shipwreck  after  every  great  revival. 
Thus,  the  Dutch  school  of  the  seventeenth 
century  reached  its  zenith  in  Rembrandt, 


the  greatest  of  all  etchers,  and  then  rapidly 
grew  arid  and  empty  because  of  the  facile 
formulas  evolved  by  its  representatives  for 
the  production  of  some  picturesque  or  sen- 
timental specialty.  And  scarcely  had  the 
revival  in  France,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, produced  Meryon,  second  only  to 
Rembrandt  as  an  artist  on  the  copper  plate, 
before  it  began  giving  birth  to  a  whole  brood 
of  clever  illustrators,  who  flooded  the  world 
with  ''prints"  and  finally  succeeded  in 
creating,  for  a  time,  a  positive  distaste  for 
the  medium  itself  among  serious  artists  and 
amateurs. 

The  earlier  history  of  etching  in  America 
did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
art  in  Holland,  in  France — or  in  England 
either,  where  there  was  a  similar  artistic 
decline,  following  the  high  achievement  of 
Legros  and  Haden.  The  movement  which 
started  here  in  the  eighties  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, largely  under  English  influences,  pro- 
duced some  excellent  work,  such  as  that  of 
Yale  and  Gifford,  of  Piatt  and  Parrish.  But 
production,  in  other  hands,  soon  degener- 
ated into  department-store  banality,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  a  little  group  of  American 
artists  living  and  working  abroad,  there  soon 
would  have  been  no  American  etching  what- 
ever worth  speaking  of. 

Chief  among  these  expatriates  was  Whis- 
tler, who  is,  of  course,  the  greatest  of  all 
American  etchers — the  glory  of  the  native 
school — if  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  regard 
him  as  an  American  at  all,  and  not  rather  as 
French  or  English.  But  with  Whistler 
were  associated,  more  or  less  closely,  certain 
other  artists.  Among  them  may  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned  Frank  Duveneck  and 
Otto  Bacher,  who  share  with  Whistler  the 
honor  of  having  discovered  Venice  as  the 
peculiar  paradise  of  the  etcher.  All  three 
lived  and  worked  there  in  complete  in- 
timacy, and  it  is  still  an  open  question 
whether  Bacher  derived  more  from  Whis- 
tler, or  Whistler  from  the  younger  man,  as 
a  result  of  this  association. 

The  answer  depends  largely  upon  the 
exact  dates — something  very  difficult  to  de- 
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termine — during  the  year  1880,  when  the 
two  artists  made  their  respective  series  of 
Venetian  views.  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell, 
Whistler's  official  biographer,  speaking  of 
Whistler's  delay  in  executing  the  work  for 
which  the  Fine  Art  Society  had  sent  him 
to  Venice,  and  attributing  this  to  Whistler's 
fastidiousness,  says: 

"Even  Frank  Duveneck,  most  procrasti- 
nating of  mortals,  had  time  to  produce  his 
series  of  Venetian  etchings,  and  Otto  Bacher 
to  change  his  style  and  make  his  Venetian 
plates,  before  Whistler  had  found  his  sub- 
jects." 

There  are  plenty  of  anecdotes  to  show 
how  ready  Whistler  w^as  to  let  others  find  his 
subjects  for  him  there  in  Venice.  Once, 
when  he  found  Bacher  working  at  the  Ponte 
del  Pistor,  he  exclaimed:  ''This  is  a  good 
subject.  When  you  find  one  like  this  you 
should  not  do  it,  but  come  and  tell  Whis- 
tler." As  for  the  insinuation  that  seems  to 
be  conveyed  in  Mr.  Pennell's  passing  refer- 
ence to  Bacher's  change  of  style,  it  can  only 
be  said  that  Bacher's  Venetian  etchings 
show  far  less  departure  from  his  previous 
style  of  working  than  do  Whistler's. 

A  third  etcher  closely  associated  with 
Whistler,  especially  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell 
himself.  For  the  moment  he  has  abandoned 
etching  for  lithography;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  is  at  least  as  likely  to  live  through  his 
plates  of  London  as  thr'ough  his  imposing 
lithographs  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  of 
munitions  factories. 

It  was,  perhaps,  Mr.  Pennell  who,  through 
his  enthusiastic  persistence,  did  more  than 
any  one  else  to  bring  aboiit  the  present  sec- 
ond revival  of  interest  in  etching  in  this 
country.  For  that  there  is  such  a  revival  in 
progress,  and  that  we  stand  at  this  moment 
in  the  very  midst  of  it,  is  abundantly  appar- 
ent. Never  before  has  such  interest  here 
been  more  wide-spread  and  general,  either 
among  the  public  or  the  artists  themselves. 
The  business  in  prints  has  grown  to  im- 
portant dimensions,  and  in  all  the  larger 
cities  there  are  shops  devoted  mainly  to 
their  distribution.  Museums  have  started 
new  print  departments  or  developed  old 
ones,  and  at  least  one  such  institution,  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  holds  regular 
classes  in  etching,  under  competent  instruc- 
tors. A  magazine,  The  Print-Collector^ s 
Quarterly,  has  been  successfully  established 


to  deal  with  the  work  of  the  newer  men,  as 
well  as  of  the  older  masters.  Two  societies 
of  etchers — one  in  New  York,  the  other  in 
Chicago — have  already  been  in  active  exist- 
ence for  some  years,  issuing  special  publica- 
tions and  arranging  important  exhibitions, 
while  a  third,  of  more  national  scope,  The 
Painter  Gravers  of  America,  has  recently 
been  organized.  Finally,  never  before  have 
there  been  so  many  artists  of  serious  pre- 
tensions engaged  in  work  on  the  copper — 
never  before  has  the  general  level  of  their 
work  been  so  high  in  the  technical  skill,  in 
the  mastery  of  the  medium  displayed,  or 
in  the  richness  and  range  of  influences 
underlying  it.  And  while  all  this,  of  course, 
is  very  far  from  saying  that  the  movement 
has  as  yet  produced  any  individual  etchers 
superior  to  the  best  that  haye  been  produced 
here  in  the  past — certainly  not  to  Whistler 
— it  is  incontestable  that  we  have  to-day  a 
very  considerable  group  of  men  of  fine  talent 
and  high  attainment  in  this  field. 

Among  these  there  are  three  especially 
who,  partly  through  foreign  recognition, 
have  acquired  a  certain  representative  rank 
in  their  own  country — Donald  Shaw  Mac- 
Laughlan,  Herman  A.  Webster,  and  Ernest 
Roth.  Of  them  the  first — a  Canadian  by 
birth,  by  the  way,  though  a  Bostonian  by 
adoption — reveals  the  most  original  and  ar- 
resting personality,  while  his  work  has  un- 
dergone the  most  vigorous,  healthy,  and 
significant  development.  Starting  in  Paris, 
under  the  patent  domination  of  Meryon,  he 
drifted,  in  due  course,  down  into  Italy, 
which  has  held  him  more  or  less  consistently 
ever  since  by  the  magic  of  her  spell.  It 
was  in  Tuscany  that  he  first  approached  the 
larger  problems  of  landscape,  in  a  somewhat 
tight  and  architectural  manner;  but  it  is  at 
Asolo,  and  among  the  other  little  hill  towns 
of  northern  Italy,  near  Venice,  that  he  has 
gradually  mastered  his  medium  and  gained 
the  superior  breadth,  vigor,  and  boldness 
that  characterize  his  later  work.  Some  of 
his  best  recent  plates  have  also  been  done  in 
England;  and  his  ability,  as  revealed  in 
these,  to  seize  and  present  the  special  char- 
acter of  a  particular  landscape,  even  when 
devoid  of  striking  picturesque  possibilities, 
makes  one  wish  that  he  might  return  and 
work  for  a  while  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Webster  also  shows  very  markedly 
the  influence  of  Meryon  in  his  etchings  of 
old  Parisian  masures;  and  for  sheer  careful, 
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calculated  beauty  of  spacing  and  architec- 
ture, some  of  his  early  plates  have  seldom 
been  surpassed.  Unfortunately,  however, 
Mr.  Webster's  development  has  been  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  Mr.  MacLaughlan's. 
Instead  of  gaining  breadth  and  vigor  of 
handling,  he  has  gone  on  getting  tighter, 
harder,  and  more  mechanical.  His  later 
work,  even  in  landscape,  shows  correctness 
of  drawing,  delicate  refinement  of  technic, 
but  is  cold,  uninteresting,  and  entirely  with- 
out seduction. 

Mr.  Roth,  who  is  a  painstaking  literalist 
rather  than  an  imaginative  artist,  has  never 
equalled  his  early  plate,  "Grim  Florence"; 
and,  were  it  not  for  a  certain  serious  con- 
centration which  he  brings  to  his  work, 
he  would  be  in  danger  of  becoming  one  of 
those  mere  "specialists"  of  whom  we  have 
spoken. 

It  is  doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  a  mis- 
fortune, in  a  certain  sense,  that  so  many  of 
our  best  etchers  have  felt  obliged  to  seek 
abroad  their  subjects  and  their  inspiration; 
for,  while  this  is  natural  enough,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  tends  to  make  of  their  work 
something  alien  and  exotic,  like  that  of  the 
Dutch  landscape-etchers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  who  drifted  down  into  Italy  and 
worked  under  the  pseudo-classical  influence 
of  Claude  and  Elsheimer.  Of  recent  years 
there  has,  however,  occurred  a  marked  re- 
action against  this  Europeanizing  tendency. 
The  return  to  America  a  decade  ago  of  two 
such  good  "Europeans"  as  Mr.  Pennell  and 
Mr.  Webster,  with  the  resultant  discovery 
of  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  the  "sky- 
scraper," doubtless  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  this  new  tendency.  To-day  the  con- 
viction seems  to  be  gaining  ground  that 
while  American  cities  may  not  be  beautiful, 
in  the  strict  sense,  like  European  cities, 
they  at  least  have  a  life  and  a  significance 
of  their  own,  well  worth  rendering  and  in- 
terpreting. Hence  there  is  at  least  an  hon- 
est, homespun  quality  in  the  work  of  men 
like  Mr.  Andre  Smith  and  Mr.  Earl  Horter, 
and  sometimes  considerably  more.  What 
they  chiefly  lack,  perhaps,  is  the  general 
artistic  training  and  experience  required  to 
give  work  on  the  copper  superior  beauty  and 
distinction,  especially  in  the  handling  of  a 
new  and  difficult  material.  The  art  of 
etching  is  closely  related,  both  historically 
and  aesthetically,  with  the  art  of  painting. 
Yet  comparatively  few  of  our  etchers  are 


painters — like  Zorn  and  Cameron  abroad 
— and  most  of  them  are  inclined  to  regard 
their  medium  too  exclusively  as  a  mere 
branch  of  black  and  white.  It  is  this  that 
lends  significance  to  the  recent  entrance  into 
the  etching  field  of  three  well-known  paint- 
ers who,  with  one  exception,  had  had  little 
or  no  previous  experience  with  the  medium. 

It  is  extraordinary,  all  things  considered, 
how  much  of  the  quality  and  character  of 
his  painting — of  all  kinds  the  most  difficult 
to  interpret  in  terms  of  line — Mr.  Childe 
Hassam  has  managed  to  get  into  his  etch- 
ing. Indeed,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  more 
as  a  successful  variant  of  this  painting  than 
as  an  independent  artistic  creation,  that 
his  work  in  this  new  field  is  primarily  to 
be  regarded.  For,  if  Mr.  Hassam  has  es- 
caped by  a  w^ide  margin  the  danger  of  spe- 
cialization, in  the  notable  ease  with  which 
he  passes  from  one  subject  to  another — 
from  the  warm,  sunlit  out-of-doors  to  the 
cool,  peopled  interior — he  has  not  wholly 
avoided  a  second.  This  is  the  danger  of 
losing,  through  attempting  too  much,  the 
characteristic  effect  and  virtue  of  his  me- 
dium. In  fact,  it  is  often  difficult  to  deter- 
mine just  why  Mr.  Hassam  should  have 
chosen  etching  at  all.  For  he  is  weakest 
precisely  w^here  the  etcher  should  be  strong- 
est— in  the  peculiar  tonic  quality  of  the 
bitten  line.  And,  in  the  attempt  to  get 
light,  color,  and  atmosphere,  many  of  his 
more  delicately  executed  plates  suggest  the 
lithographic  stone  rather  than  the  copper 
plate. 

Much  more  successful  in  this  respect  is 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Benson,  who  has  recently 
turned  to  etching  and  its  sister  art  dry- 
point,  to  record  his  impressions  of  our  native 
water-fowl  and  his  sportsman's  experiences 
on  bay  or  shore.  With  the  exception  of  a 
single  plate,  made  many  years  ago,  Mr. 
Benson  was  entirely  without  experience  as 
an  etcher  when,  in  191 5,  he  began  to  devote 
himself  seriously  to  the  mastery  of  the  medi- 
um. Yet  he  has  already  produced  work 
of  a  fine  quality.  It  too  is  filled  with  the 
plein  air  feeling  of  his  work  on  canvas,  but 
his  effects,  unlike  those  of  Mr.  Hassam,  are 
achieved  by  a  method  unusually  straight- 
forward, vigorous,  and  spirited.  He  is  par- 
ticularly happy  in  his  suggestion  of  tone  and 
color  by  the  frank,  uncompromising  use  of 
pure  line,  even  in  those  dry-point  passages 
where  he  admirably  interprets  the  wet  and 
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ruffled  plumage  of  his  mallards.  His  draw- 
ing of  these  birds — both  of  their  forms 
in  flight  and  of  their  dead  bulk — is  finely 
expressive.  But  above  all  it  is  the  lumi- 
nous atmosphere — distillation  of  diamond- 
like autumn  days — that  most  differentiates 
these  plates  from  those  by  Bracquemond 
dealing  with  the  same  subject,  which  they 
immediately  suggest  but  which,  by  com- 
parison, seem  somewhat  dull  and  lustre- 
less. 

Mr.  Charles  Woodbury,  alone  of  these 
three  artists,  had  previously  practised  etch- 
ing to  any  considerable  extent.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  revival  of  etching 
in  the  eighties,  but  had  long  since  abandoned 
the  art  to  devote  himself  to  painting.  He 
returns  to  it  now  with  something  of  the 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  accumulated  wisdom 
and  habit  of  hand,  of  a  Hokusai,  less  to 
manufacture  pictures  or  in  any  sense  to 
duplicate  his  success  on  canvas  than  to 
record,  with  almost  stenographic  speed  and 
brevity,  his  impressions  and  his  knowledge 
of  those  natural  forms  he  has  been  engaged 
in  studying  for  years.  These  are,  of  course, 
most  often  wave  forms;  and  Mr.  Woodbury 
is  able,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  render, 
by  means  of  pure  li^e,  the  bulk  and  weight 
of  a  great  wave  at  the  same  time  as  its 
aqueous  translucence.  The  drag  of  the 
tide,  the  receding  swirl  of  the  undertow, 
as  it  hollows  out  the  sand  round  the  firmly 
planted  feet  of  the  bathers,  are  also  aspects 
which  attract  him,  though  perhaps  the  most 
sympathetic  of  all  is  the  swift  motion  of 
motor-boats,  so  well  expressed  by  the  almost 
purely  abstract  indications  he  calls  ''speed- 
lines." 

With  men  like  Mr.  Hassam,  Mr.  Benson, 
and  Mr.  Woodbury  entering  the  field,  there 
is  little  immediate  danger  of  its  again  be- 
coming narrow  and  sterile.  And  scarcely 
less  s'gnificant  and  hopeful  is  the  recent  ac- 
cession of  representatives  of  still  another 
class  of  artists — those  who  are  interested 
primarily  in  the  figure. 

Etching  began,  in  the  work  of  Diirer  and 
his  immediate  predecessors,  with  figure 
studies;  and  some  of  its  greatest  masters, 
like  Rembrandt,  Ostade,  Callot,  and  Millet, 
have  cultivated  this  branch  of  the  art.  But 
during  the  past  century  it  has  been  more  or 
less  neglected  in  favor  of  landscape  and 


architecture,  to  which  it  is  perhaps,  in  a 
way,  more  adapted.  In  this  country  we 
have,  of  course,  had  for  some  time  a  few  fig- 
ure-etchers, like  Mr.  John  Sloan,  the  social 
humorist  and  satirist,  and  Mr.  Eugene  Hig- 
gins,  the  exponent  of  social  sympathy,  a  la 
Victor  Hugo,  Dickens,  and  Dostoeffsky. 
But  within  the  last  year  or  two  there  has 
been  a  notable  revival  of  interest  in  figure- 
etching,  and  at  the  present  moment  this 
seems  likely  to  become  even  more  wide- 
spread. 

It  is  natural — inevitable,  even — that  this 
revival  should  reflect  certain  of  the  new 
ideas  concerning  the  representation  of  the 
human  figure,  as  of  all  other  objects,  now 
prevalent  in  painting,  especially  as  some  of 
the  best-known  members  of  the  Post-Im- 
pressionist and  Cubist  groups  abroad  have 
made  the  copper-plate  the  medium  of  their 
radical  ideas.  Thus  Cezanne  executed  at 
least  one  eau-forte,  in  addition  to  three  col- 
ored lithographs,  and  he  has  been  followed 
by  men  like  Bracque,  Derain,  Matisse,  and 
Picasso.  The  last-mentioned,  particularly, 
has  done  some  of  his  most  beautiful  and 
significant  work  on  copper. 

Here  in  America  we  have  Jules  Pascin 
and  Arthur  B.  Davies  to  represent  this 
latest  school  or  tendency.  So  far  the  latter 
has  produced  about  a  dozen  plates,  all  in 
dry-point.  Those  familiar  with  Mr.  Davies's 
work  in  other  fields,  and  also  with  that  feel- 
ing for  form  and  pictorial  beauty  which 
rarely  deserts  him,  even  in  his  most  revo- 
lutionary moods,  will  hardly  need  to  be 
told  how  much  strange  beauty  he  has  been 
able  to  compass  in  these  deeply  brooded 
and  subtly  devised  studies  of  the  abstract 
and  absolute  in  aesthetic  expression. 

Surely  etching  is  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
attract  men  of  the  caliber  of  Mr.  Davies  in 
our  day.  What  every  art  most  needs  is  the 
injection  into  it  of  new  ideas — to  be  con- 
stantly employed  as  a  field  for  laboratory 
experimentation.  That  etching  has  by  no 
means  been  neglected  or  overlooked  by  the 
more  advanced  experimentalists,  is  a  proof 
that  it  has  its  part  to  play  in  the  general 
movement  of  artistic  ideas  in  our  time. 
And  this  alone  is  enough  to  promise  a  more 
than  usually  prolonged  period  of  important 
creative  activity  for  this  delightful  medium. 
William  Aspen  wall  Bradley. 
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WAR    LOANS    AND    WAR    NEWS 

BY  ALEXANDER  DAXA  XOYES 


THE  second  war  loan  of  the  United 
States.  Government,  for  which  the 
subscription  lists  are  about  to  close,  is  one 
of  the  really  important  landmarks  in  a 
conflict  which  depends  for  its  successful 
prosecution  on  the  placing  of 
^i^^nificance  ^^^  people's  resources  unre- 
of  the  New  t^i        •        .u       u      ^         4^ 

War  Loan     servedly    m     the    hands     ot 

government.  It  was  military 
success  which  eventually  won  such  other 
great  wars  as  our  own  fight  for  the  Union 
and  the  struggle  of  Europe  with  Napoleon, 
and  it  is  on  the  battle-field  that  the  pres- 
ent war  will  be  settled.  But  as  a  mat- 
ter of  history,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
defeat  of  Xapoleon's  ambitions  and  the 
defeat  of  American  disunion  might  have 
been  impossible  but  for  the  imexpected 
display  of  financial  resource  and  finan- 
cial staying  power  on  the  side  which  won. 

''Pitt's  subsidies"  to  England's  allies, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  England 
sustained  an  enormous  public  debt,  w^ere 
the  makeweight  in  the  one  conflict.  The 
American  people's  response  to  the  Trea- 
sury's appeal  and  to  Jay  Cooke's  cam- 
paign was  the  makeweight  in  the  other. 
The  result  of  this  present  war,  with  the 
previously  inconceivable  cost  of  providing 
men,  munitions,  and  ships  to  transport 
them  to  the  field  of  action,  will  quite  as 
certainly  be  governed,  in  the  long  run,  by 
the  people's  support  of  their  government's 
financial  needs. 

If  our  new  war  loan  were  to  elicit  only 
the  $3,000,000,000  subscription  specifi- 
cally asked  for  by  the  Treasury,  it  would 
be  no  larger  than  Germany's  subscrip- 
tions to  her  own  loans  of  last  April  and  of 
September,  191 5,  and  much  smaller  than 
England's  $5,000,000,000  subscription  of 
last  February.  But  the  history  of  our  first 
war  loan  of  last  June,  when  50  per  cent 
more  was  subscribed  than  the  $2,000,- 
000,000    offered    by    the   Treasury,   is 


significant,  from  the  facts  that  no  over- 
subscription had  occurred  in  any  Euro- 
pean war  loan  of  this  war,  that  the  in- 
terest yield  was  smaller  than  that  which 
any  European  war  loan  has  yielded,  and 
that  the  Treasury  has  this  time  an- 
nounced its  purpose  of  accepting  applica- 
tions in  excess  of  the  total  sum  prescribed. 

THE  new  loan  will  bear  a  4-per-cent  in- 
terest rate,  as  against  the  3>^  per 
cent  of  its  predecessor.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  4-per-cent  loan,  though  free  of 
the  normal  income  tax,  will  be  subject  to 
the  "supertax"  on  large  in- 
comes as  the  previous  loan  Influence 
was  not.  It  has  been  one  in-  Supertax 
teresting  problem  of  the  pres- 
ent operation,  how  far  the  higher  rate  will 
offset  the  reduced  immunity  from  tax- 
ation. The  supertax  of  the  Revenue 
Bill  begins  with  incomes  exceeding  $5,000 
per  annum.  Starting  at  i  per  cent  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  4-per-cent  in- 
come tax,  it  rises  progressively  to  50  per 
cent  on  incomes  of  a  million.  Very  large 
capitalists  would,  therefore,  have  had  a 
greater  pecuniary  inducement  to  invest 
in  the  3^2-per-cent  bonds,  free  of  all  in- 
come taxation,  than  they  now  have  to 
invest  in  the  4-per-cents,  bearing  the 
supertax. 

The  recent  advance  of  the  3^-per-cents 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  to  a  price  well 
above  the  issue  price  of  par,  this  after 
falling  to  99^3  in  August,  was  partly  due 
to  purely  temporarj^  influences,  but  partly 
also  a  consequence  of  these  considera- 
tions. The  same  motive  was  responsible 
for  the  similar  rise  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment's partly  non-taxable  4-per-cents, 
when  the  fully  taxable  5-per-cents  were 
still  selling  below  the  issue  price.  But, 
so  far  as  concerns  subscriptions  to  our 
own  new  war  loan,  this  consideration  is 
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superseded  by  two  perfectly  well-known  their  denominations  will  be  as  low  as 
facts  in  the  situation.  One  is,  that  the  $5,  and  since  that  amount  may  be  ac- 
primary  motive  for  the  citizen,  whether  cumulated  through  purchase  of  savings- 
rich  or  poor,  to  subscribe  to  a  war  loan  is  certificate  stamps  in  still  smaller  sums, 
not  personal  profit  but  patriotic  determi-  the  result  ought  to  be  even  more  inter- 


esting here  than  in  Great  Britain.  This 
is  a  war-time  expedient  which  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  our  Civil  War  financiers 
overlooked. 


Why  We 
Cannot 
Negotiate 
with  an 
Autocracy 


nation  to  sustain  the  government.  The 
other  is,  that  the  greater  part — 57  per 
*cent — of  the  $3,035,226,850  actually 
tendered  for  the  two-billion  loan  of  June 
came  from  applicants  for  lots  of  $10,000 

or  less.  Few  applicants  in  such  amounts  HTHE  German  Government  also  had  been 
are  apt  to  be  troubled  with  $200,000  in-  A  offering  a  new  war  loan  while  the  can- 
comes  and  25-per-cent  supertaxes.  vass  in  behalf  of  our  own  was  under  way. 

In  Germany,  the  "publicity  campaign'* 

THE  closing  of  the  lists  for  the  second  began  with  the  announcement  that  the 
war  loan  is  to  be  followed  by  an-  Krupp  war -munitions  corn- 
other  experiment  in  war  finance.  Eng-  pany  had  subscribed  $12, 500,- 
land,  convinced  that  the  laboring  classes,  000.  This  was  followed,  in  the 
though  earning  the  highest  wages  ever  government-controlled  press, 
known,  were  not  subscribing  by  reiterated  argument  that 
^^T"  freelv  to  the  war  loans,  de-  the  success  of  the  Imperial 
Certificates  "^'ised  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a  war  loan  would  be  "the  German  people's 
plan  whereby  a  few  shillings  answer  to  President  Wilson."  Whether 
at  a  time  could  be  loaned  to  the  gov-  this  is  to  be  so  or  not — and  the  test  of  it 
ernment.  W^hat  w^ere  called  the  "war-  would  possibly  be  the  number  of  small 
savings  certificates"  were  offered  in  de-  subscriptions,  which  have  been  falling  off 
nominations  equal  to  $5  and  upward.  in  recent  German  war  loans — the  response 

Partly  to  avoid  the  mass  of  Treasury  of  the  American  people  to  our  own  second 
bookkeeping  involved  in  remittance  of  war  loan  will  be  quite  as  truly  their  an- 
semiannual  interest  on  such  sums,  but  swer  to  Imperial  Germany, 
also  with  the  view  of  encouraging  thrift  President  Wilson's  reply  to  the  Pope's 
in  the  small  investor,  it  was  provided  that  peace  proposals,  declaring  that  the  United 
the  purchase  price  should  be  less  than  the  States  cannot  even  negotiate  for  peace 
face  value  of  the  certificate  by  the  amount  with  the  present  German  autocracy,  be- 
of  interest  which  would  accrue  on  it  be-  cause,  without  the  German  people's 
tween  then  and  its  maturity,  several  years  guarantee,  we  cannot  take  the  word  of 
afterward.  For  i$}4  shillings,  a  certifi-  a  government  already  repeatedly  fore- 
cate  could  be  purchased  which  the  sworn,  struck  a  note  to  which  the  whole 
Treasury  would  redeem  at  20  shillings  on  civilized  world  responded.  Events  since 
maturity.  Between  February,  191 6,  and  our  government's  attitude  was  made 
the  middle  of  this  year,  more  than  twenty  public  on  August  27  have  greatly  em- 
million  certificates  of  the  smallest  de-  phasized  its  correctness  and  significance, 
nomination  had  been  sold.  Including  all  People,  in  and  out  of  Germany,  have 
denominations,  the  subscriptions  actually  had  a  sufficiently  vivid  picture  during 
received  in  that  period  aggregated  $416,  this  interval  of  what  the  present  Im- 
000,000.  perial  government,  with  its  personally  ap- 

Congress,  in  its  latest  war-bond  bill,  pointed  cabinets,  its  helpless  Reichstag, 

authorized  a  similar  experiment  by  our  the  spies  and  conspirators  of  its  diplo- 

Treasury.     Our  own  war-savings  certifi-  matic  service,  and  its  utter  regardlessness 

cates  are  to  run  five  years,  and  the  in-  of  international  honor,  means  to  the  rest 

terest  for  that  period  (the  same  as  the  in-  of  the  world. 

terest  on  the  war  loan)  will  be  deducted  The  wretched  Luxburg,  at  the  precise 

from  the  face  value  of  the  certificate  in  moment    of  formally  presenting   to  Ar- 

fixing  the  purchase  price.     The  Treasury  gentina  Berlin's  assurances  that  "no 

is  authorized  to  sell  as  much  as  $2,000,-  incident  will  occur  to  disturb  friendly  re- 

000,000  of  these  small  certificates.     Since  lations,"  secretly  suggests  to  his  goxern- 

( Continued  on  page  66,  following) 


THE  MUSIC   ROOM— HARMONY  IN   GREEN  AND   ROSE.     BY  JAMES  McNEILL  WHISTLER. 

American,  1834-1903.     Reproduced  \.y  special  permission  from  the  oriifinal  paintinjj  in  the  collection  of  Colonel  Frnnk  J.  Ilecker,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Copyriv^ht,  1907,  by  Frank  J.  Hecker. 


Closely  identified,  during  his  Paris  sojourn,  -with  Courl)et,  Fantin-Latour,  Manet,  and  the  predecessors  of  impressionisrn, 
Whistler  remained  to  the  end  a  transitional  figure.  Bright  in  tone  though  showing  traces  of  the  Louvre  and  Fantin,  this 
picture  was  painted  in  i860  'at  the  home  of  Whistler's  brother-in-law  Sir  Seymour  Iladen,  in  Sloane  Street.  London. 
It  was  originally  known  as  '"The  Morning  Call,"  and  the  personages  are:  Miss  Boot,  standing;  Lady  Haden,  seen  in 
the  mirror;  and  "wonderful  little  Annie"  Haden,  seated,  reading. 


Bmhntv'i  ^a^a^im 
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Btj  Qart^  Katjmonib  BlxiUmun  Shxi^ttm^ 


God  speed  Old  Glory  when  she  takes  the  road  to  France  I 
Through  the  thundering  of  the  legions  where  the  bugles  play  advance 
God  speak:  "The  fight  is  mine.     Carry  you  my  conquering  lance." 
God  speed  Old  Glory  on ! 

God  send  Old  Glory  first  and  foremost  in  the  fight ! 
Fling  her  far,  O  God  of  battles,  in  the  van,  for  the  right. 
Lift  our  hearts  up  to  our  freedom's  flag  of  red-and-blue-and-white. 
God  fling  Old  Glory  far  I 

God  guard  Old  Glory  clean  through  battle  grime  and  sweat ! 
Consecrate  the  men  who  serve  her  so  that  none  may  e'er  forget 
How  the  honor  of  the  colors  hes  within  his  keeping  yet. 
God  guard  Old  Glory  clean ! 

God  bring  Old  Glory  home  in  honor,  might,  and  pride  I 
Battle-black  and  bullet-slashed  and  stripes  streaming  wide, 
Gorgeous  with  the  memories  of  men  who  greatly  died — 
God  bring  Old  Glory  home ! 

Copyright,  1917,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     All  rights  reserved. 
Printed  in  New  York. 
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A    MISFIT 
By  L.  Allen  Marker 


Illustrations  f.y  Denman  Fink 


RONNIE  left  the  beach  and 
cHmbed  the  steep  slope  till 
he  reached  the  summit, 
where  rough  grass  and 
stones  edged  golden  corn- 
fields that  stretched  inland 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

No  one  noticed  that  he  had  gone. 
Miss  Biddle,  the  holiday  governess,  sat 
reading  in  the  shade  of  the  cliff,  absorbed 
in  "The  Blue  Necklace."  His  cousins, 
Cedric  and  Githa,  both  older  than  he, 
were  building  an  elaborate  sand-castle 
according  to  a  diagram  spread  on  the  sand 
and  held  in  place  by  stones  laid  on  the 
four  corners. 

When  he  reached  the  top  he  turned  his 
back  upon  the  beach  and  sat  down  on  a 
big  stone,  elbows  on  knees,  and  hands 
clasped  under  the  sharp  little  chin  that 
rested  on  them.  The  yellow  corn-fields 
became  blurred  and  dim  as  he  gazed,  for 
Ronnie  was  lonely  and  dreadfully  home- 
sick. Everybody  he  cared  for  seemed  so 
646 


far  away — even  Uncle  Gerald,  the  kind 
and  understanding,  w^as  shooting  in  Scot- 
land and  seemed  remote  as  father  and 
mother  in  India. 

The  big  tears  brimmed  over  and  fell. 
Then  everything  grew  clear  again.  It 
was  very  pretty,  the  corn,  billowing  in 
golden  waves  under  the  soft  wind;  but 
its  beauty  did  not  cheer  him.  Rather  did 
he  remember  dismally  that  last  time  he 
sat  beside  it,  insects,  that  he  decided  must 
be  singularly  silent,  and  stealthy  mos- 
quitoes came  out  and  bit  him  so  that 
he  was  all  over  itching  lumps  afterward. 
All  the  same,  he  didn't  move;  he  was  too 
miserable.  Moreover,  he  had  that  morn- 
ing come  to  the  conclusion  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  He  had  no  idea 
what.  But  ideas  came  with  reflection. 
So,  after  a  sniff  or  two,  he  unclasped  his 
hands,  polished  his  nose  with  his  sleeve, 
and  then  sat  very  still,  going  over  in  his 
mind  all  the  time  since  he  came  home  to 
try  and  discover  why  there  should  be 
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what  he  called  **a  kind-of-a-ness "  over  him  with.     He  had  been  coining  for  good 

everything.  next   hot    weather,  when   he    would  be 

He  was  quite  fair.     He  recognized  that  seven,  with  mother   and  baby  brother. 

it  was  partly  his  own  fault  for  getting  They  were  coming  then  for  certain.     But 
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A  long  drive  in  a  motor  through  green  country  lanes. — Page  648. 


fever  in  the  cold  weather.  Then,  too,  a  whole  year,  to  a  child,  seems  an  inter- 
fate  had  conspired  against  him,  for  the  minable,  abysmal  space  that  no  hopes 
Friths  were  coming  home  in  the  middle  of  can  bridge. 

May.     If  they  hadn't  been  sailing  then  He  had  known  all  along  that  he  was  to 

there  would  have  been  nobody  to  send  go  to  Aunt  Hildegatde  till  mother  came 
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back — Aunt  Hildegarde,  who  lived  in  a 
place  called  Golder's  Green.  He  knew 
that  there  was  an  Uncle  Edward  and  two 
cousins;  in  fact  he  faintly  remembered 
having  seen  them  last  time  he  came  home, 
but  as  he  was  only  three  then  his  impres- 
sions were  somewhat  hazy. 

Perhaps  if  he  had  come  straight  to 
these  relatives  he  might  have  shaken 
down  better,  but  the  fates  had  settled 
otherwise.  Just  as  the  P.  &  O.  reached 
Marseilles,  Cedric  and  Githa  got  measles; 
and  Aunt  Hildegarde,  who  was  most  con- 
scientious, decided  that  she  couldn't  pos- 
sibly allow  Ronnie  to  run  the  risk  of  in- 
fection. She  therefore  appealed  to  Uncle 
Gerald  to  take  him  till  all  danger  was  past. 

This,  had  Ronnie  known  it,  was  asking 
a  good  deal;  for  Uncle  Gerald,  who  was 
his  father's  uncle,  was  an  elderly  bachelor 
of  fairly  fixed  habits.  Nevertheless,  as 
he  was  fond  of  Ronnie's  parents  and 
there  really  seemed  to  be  nobody  else,  he 
agreed  to  take  the  httle  boy  till  such  time 
as  the  nursery  at  Golder's  Green  was 
ready  to  receive  him.  He  even  came  up 
himself  to  Charing  Cross  to  meet  the 
P.  &  O.  express,  and  took  over  Ronnie 
from  kind  Mrs.  Frith,  who,  with  three 
children  of  her  own  to  look  after,  had  yet 
found  room  in  her  heart  to  love  Ronnie 
quite  a  lot. 

As  he  sat  there  in  the  sunshine  gazing 
at  the  golden  waves,  he  thought  of  the 
blue-green  waves  that  washed  around  the 
big  home-bound  steamer,  and  in  remem- 
bering the  voyage  unconsciously  com- 
pared his  aunt  and  Mrs.  Frith,  wonder- 
ing why  it  was  Aunt  Hildegarde  made  you 
"  feel  so  different."  Mrs.  Frith  was  often 
hasty — four  children  and  an  ayah  in  the 
Red  Sea  are  enough  to  put  an  edge  on  the 
smoothest  temper — but  she  was  always 
fair  even  in  her  hastiness.  And  she 
judged  the  exasperating  conduct  of  Ron- 
nie with  precisely  the  same  amount  of 
irritation  as  she  brought  to  bear  on  that 
of  her  own  offspring.  Aunt  Hildegarde 
kept  a  quite  separate  compartment  in  her 
mind  for  the  consideration  of  Ronnie. 
He  was  conscious  of  this  and  resented  it. 
Then  memory  swung  back  to  Uncle  Ger- 
ald— Uncle  Gerald  coming  down  the  drive 
in  a  cloud  of  dogs. 

As  he  thought  of  the  dogs  the  big  tears 
welled   up   again   and   rolled   down  his 


cheeks.  Everything  about  that  first  day 
in  England  seemed  to  stand  out  before 
him  in  a  series  of  pictures  like  those  he 
had  once  seen  at  a  theatre  in  India. 
There  was  all  the  bustle  and  rushing  at 
Charing  Cross.  Uncle  Gerald,  tall,  with 
closely  trimmed  gray  beard  and  kind, 
keen  eyes  under  his  bald  forehead — such  a 
lot  of  forehead  Uncle  Gerald  had.  Ron- 
nie even  remembered  hearing  Mrs.  Frith 
say:  "Oh,  he's  a  dear  little  soul — very 
talkative  and  ofhcious,  but  quite  affec- 
tionate; cheerful,  too — which  is  a  great 
matter  with  children,  don't  you  think?" 
Then  there  was  a  scramble  for  luggage. 
Ronnie's  little  cabin  trunk  was  disen- 
tangled. He  was  embraced  by  all  the 
Frith  family  and  Ayah,  and  hand  in  hand 
with  this  tall,  unknown  Uncle  Gerald 
hurried  down  the  big  station  to  a  taxi- 
cab.  They  drove  across  London  to  an- 
other station,  where  they  had  tea,  and 
into  the  train  again,  for  quite  a  short 
journey  this  time.  Then  a  long  drive  in 
a  motor  through  green  country  lanes  till 
they  turned  into  some  big  gates  and  drove 
up  to  a  house  whence  issued  a  most 
tremendous  barking  and  yapping.  The 
door  was  opened  and  four  dogs  rushed  out 
— long-bodied,  rough-haired.  West  High- 
land terriers,  their  color  ranging  from 
almost  black  to  lightish  gray — who 
jumped  all  over  Uncle  Gerald  with  noisy 
manifestations  of  delight,  sniffed  curi- 
ously at  Ronnie,  and,  as  he  was  not  in  the 
least  afraid  of  them,  took  him  into  favor 
at  once  and  jumped  on  him. 

Collum  and  Puddock,  and  Mona  their 
mother,  and  frisky,  cheeky  little  Ran- 
noch,  who  was  no  relation  to  any  of  them 
and  took  the  greatest  liberties  with  all 
three. 

All  Uncle  Gerald's  servants  had  been 
with  him  for  untold  ages,  and  all  were 
elderly  excepting  the  housemaid,  who  had 
only  been  there  a  short  ten  years  and  oc- 
casionally was  still  spoken  of  as  "  that  new 
girl."  Her  name  was  Grace,  and  she 
came  from  somewhere  near  Perth,  and  it 
was  to  her  care  that  Ronnie  was  in- 
trusted for  such  matters  as  bathing  and 
dressing  and  hair-brushing. 

Before  he  slept  that  night  he  knew  all 
about  Grace,  and  decided  that  she  was  a 
person  to  be  cultivated.  But  he  felt  that 
about  all  of  them.     His  coming  into  that 
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silent  (save  for  the  dogs),  regular  house 
was  something  of  an  adventure.  The 
household  rose  to  it,  and  the  loquacious, 
inquisitive,  lively  little  boy  never  even 
knocked  at  their  hearts  but  walked 
straight  in  and  took  possession.  He  de- 
cided that  England  was  a  nice  place:  a 
bit  cold,  perhaps,  when  one  got  up  in  the 
morning,  but  very  pretty  and  full  of  in- 
teresting things  to  do.  He  gardened 
with  the  three  gardeners,  wasting  hours 
of  their  time  and  starting  endless  horti- 
cultural experiments  which  were  wholly 
without  result.  He  cleaned  the  motor 
with  Robinson,  and  got  so  wet  that  Grace, 
looking  out  of  the  pantry  window,  caught 


him  and  changed  all  his  clothes,  which  he 
thought  very  unnecessary.  It  was  her 
one  fault — she  was  always  so  suspicious 
of  damp. 

He  penetrated  to  the  kitchen  and  dis- 
cussed its  small  resemblance  to  an  Indian 
kitchen  with  Mrs.  Robinson,  who  was 
Robinson's  wife.  He  was  very  fond  of 
telling  them  about  India,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  their  respectful  astonishment  at 
some  of  his  tallest  stories,  and  when  he 
wasn't  telling  things  himself  he  asked 
questions.  All  day  long  he  asked  ques- 
tions, so  that  when  he  was  safe  in  bed  and 
asleep  Uncle  Gerald  would  take  down 
large,  heavy  tomes  from  the  bookcases 
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and  prime  himself  with  useful  knowledge 
for  the  morrow. 

Into  every  corner  of  that  big  old  house 
did  Ronnie  poke  his  inquisitive  curly 
head,  and  the  more  he  saw  of  it  the  better 
he  liked  it.  It  was  such  a  kind,  welcom- 
ing sort  of  house.  Of  course,  sometimes 
he  wanted  his  mother  pretty  badly,  and 
then  he  sought  Uncle  Gerald,  who  seemed 
to  know  exactly  what  was  wrong,  and,  no 
matter  what  he  was  doing,  would  find 
time  for  a  homesick  little  boy;  and  by  the 
charms  of  his  conversation,  and  some- 
times without  any  conversation  at  all, 
would  so  steep  Ronnie  in  an  atmosphere 
of  warm  friendship  that  the  curious  ache 
would  depart,  leaving  no  remembrance 
of  it. 

And  now,  as  he  sat  looking  into  the  for- 
est of  corn,  there  came  to  his  mind  a  piece 
of  poetry  that  he  had  learned,  to  please 
Uncle  Gerald.  It  was  a  very  great  ad- 
venture that  led  to  the  learning  of  these 
verses,  and  Ronnie  thrilled  with  the  re- 
membrance. One  night  early  in  that 
June,  one  never-to-be-forgotten  night, 
Uncle  Gerald  came  into  his  room  and 
woke  him  up,  made  Grace  put  on  his 
clothes,  and  then  wrapped  him  up  in  a 
blanket  and  carried  him  out  to  the  back 
of  the  house,  where  there  was  a  little 
copse. 

The  dogs  were  not  allowed  to  come. 

It  was  a  brilliant,  moonlight  night — al- 
most like  a  night  in  India,  except  that  it 
was  nothing  like  so  warm.  The  copse 
looked  very  black  against  the  sky,  but 
they  didn't  go  into  it;  they  stayed  out- 
side just  beside  the  wire  fence,  and  some 
way  off  he  could  see  the  servants  standing 
in  a  group. 

"I  felt  I  must  wake  you,"  Uncle  Ger- 
ald whispered,  just  as  though  he  were  at 
a  concert  and  feared  to  disturb  the  art- 
ists; ''it's  the  first  of  the  nightingales — 
listen!" 

Ronnie  held  his  breath  and  listened 
with  all  his  might;  but  at  first  all  he  could 
hear  was  a  soft,  whispering  sort  of  note 
that  seemed  to  say  tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tio, 
tio,  tio,  tio,  tik ! 

He  pressed  his  cheek  against  Uncle 
Gerald's  and  yawned.  The  soft  note 
changed  to  a  full-throated  song  full  of 
trills  and  cascades  and  roulades,  and  oc- 
casional odd  chuckles.     He  supposed  it 


was  very  wonderful  (though  he  infinitely 
preferred  Robinson's  whistling  of  ''The 
Sailor's  Star"),  but  he  was  not  so  much 
interested  in  the  nightingales  as  in  the 
night.  It  was  so  big  and  mysterious  and 
scented  and  silvery  out  in  that  moon- 
shine; so  warm  and  safe  in  Uncle  Gerald's 
arms.  It  was  such  fun  to  be  out  so  late, 
and  to  hear  nightingales  like  a  grown-up 
person. 

Ronnie's  little  soul  was  flooded  with  an 
immense  content. 

They  listened  for  what  seemed  to  him 
a  very  long  time,  and  he  was  nearly  falling 
asleep  again  when  Uncle  Gerald  said  sud- 
denly, still  in  that  hushed,  concerty  sort 
of  voice:  "There  !  isn't  that  fine?  But  I 
must  take  you  home  to  bed."  And  as 
they  went  back  Uncle  Gerald  repeated 
some  poetry  to  himself.  Ronnie  didn't 
understand  it  in  the  least,  but  next  day 
asked  his  uncle  to  "tell  again  that  bif 
about  fairy  lands  for  lawns." 

Uncle  Gerald  laughed  and  said  it 
wasn't  quite  that,  but  he  "told  it  again," 
and  then  suggested  that  it  would  be  nice 
if  Ronnie,  having  heard  one,  learned  what 
a  poet  called  Keats  had  said  about  a 
nightingale,  and  Ronnie,  who  had  a  quick 
ear  and  retentive  memory,  learned  two 
long  verses — the  end  of  the  poem,  Uncle 
Gerald  said — and  used  to  repeat  them  to 
his  uncle  to  their  mutual  pride  and  satis- 
faction. 

And  now  as  he  sat  beside  this  corn-field 
there  sounded  in  his  head  the  lines: 

"Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for 

home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com; 

Forlorn!  the  very  word  is  like  a  knell.  .  .  ." 

That  was  just  what  Ronnie  was.  He 
spared  no  pity  for  Ruth,  though  he  knew 
all  about  her — for  Uncle  Gerald  had  told 
him.  At  all  events  she  had  not  had  to  go 
and  live  with  an  aunt  at  Golder's  Green, 
and  with  odious,  priggish,  plump  cousins 
who  made  fun  of  the  way  he  talked  and 
took  no  interest  whatever  in  India. 

He  detested  Golder's  Green.  The 
house  seemed  so  small  and  pokey  and  the 
garden  so  prim  after  the  great  rooms  in 
India  and  Uncle  Gerald's  kindly,  wander- 
ing old  house  and  big  friendly  garden. 
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The  trim  roads  and  jumbled,  pretty  little 
houses  weighed  upon  him  with  a  deadly 
weight  of  depression,  though  he  couldn't 
have  told  why.  There  were  no  dogs 
either,  only  a  large,  aloof  cat,  called 
"Ra,"  that  Aunt  Hildegarde  used  to  en- 
throne on  a  cushion  placed  on  a  kind  of 
pillar,  while  she  and  visiting  ladies,  at- 
tired in  straight,  sad-colored  garments, 
sandals,  and  digitated  socks,  sat  round 
about  upon  the  floor  and  enthused  upon 
his  wondrous  beauty  and  wisdom.  Ron- 
nie would  have  liked  Ra  if  he  might  have 
stroked  and  cuddled  him,  but  the  children 
were  not  allowed  to  touch  him,  as  he  w^as 
supposed  to  be  fierce  and  resentful  of  such 
attentions. 

Ronnie  was  always  in  trouble,  always 
doing  or,  even  more  often,  saying  what  he 
ought  not.  Seeing  ladies  who  wore  veils 
on  their  heads  and  had  bare  feet  and  san- 
dals, he  asked  if  they  were  ayahs;  on 
being  told  hastily  "of  course  not,"  he  sug- 
gested that  they  were  Parsi  ladies  and 
was  severely  snubbed  in  consequence. 

He  was  slow  and  clumsy  over  the  little 
handicrafts  his  cousins  practised  with 
such  skill  and  industry,  and  when  Cedric 
and  Githa  irritated  him  beyond  bearing 
he  tried  to  beat  them,  which  caused  a 
frightful  commotion  and  filled  the  whole 
household  with  consternation. 

His  aunt  and  uncle  were  not  like  Uncle 
Gerald  in  the  matter  of  answering  ques- 
tions. To  be  sure,  they  told  him  all  sorts 
of  things  he  didn't  particularly  want  to 
know,  or  knew  already,  but  they  refused 
to  answer  questions.  They  held  his 
cousins  up  to  him  as  models,  a  fatal  thing 
to  do,  and  they  made  no  allowance  for 
a  lonely  little  boy  suddenly  transported 
to  an  entirely  new  environment.  They 
were  cold,  too,  sniffy  and  uninterested  in 
all  he  had  to  say  about  Uncle  Gerald,  and 
this  he  resented  extremely.  He  could  not 
know  that  they  w^ere  a  centre  of  light  and 
leading  in  the  most  superior  set  in  Gold- 
er's  Green,  and  that  there  existed  between 
them  and  Uncle  Gerald  the  deep-seated, 
never-expressed,  hearty  dislike  of  the 
poseur  for  the  simple  and  sincere. 

Had  he  but  known  it.  Uncle  Gerald  took 
care  that  he  never  came  across  them  more 
often  than  the  very  remote  connection 
warranted.  But  Aunt  Hildegarde  was 
mother's  only  sister,  and  she  seemed  the 


natural  guardian  for  Ronnie,  and  Uncle 
Gerald  never  interfered  in  other  people's 
concerns.  But  he  had  his  doubts,  and 
his  heart  was  sore  for  the  frank,  talkative 
little  boy  when  he  left  him. 

Nobody  was  actively  unkind.  He  had 
plenty  to  eat,  a  nice  room  which  he  shared 
with  Cedric,  who  was  destined  for  a  school 
all  fads  and  flannel  shirts,  and  already 
could  make  his  own  bed  and  empty  his 
washing-basin — matters  wherein  Ronnie 
was  hopelessly  ignorant  and  showed  no 
aptitude  when  Cedric  tried  to  teach  him. 
That  was  the  mischief:  Cedric  and  Githa 
were  always  teaching  and  let  him  know 
it,  and  it  roused  every  evil  disposition 
in  Ronnie,  so  that  he  was  rapidly  be- 
coming a  sort  of  Ishmael  both  in  feeling 
and  in  fact. 

Then  Miss  Biddle  brought  them  to  the 
seaside  while  aunt  and  uncle  went  for  a 
walking  tour  in  Wales. 

The  soft  wind  blew  a  cloud  over  the 
sun.  Ronnie  shivered  and  arose  from 
his  stone.  Cedric  and  Githa  were  still 
absorbed  in  their  plan.  Miss  Biddle  was 
breathlessly  following  the  fortunes  of 
"The  Hon.  Jane."  Ronnie,  wilfully  dis- 
obedient, decided  to  go  for  a  walk  by  him- 
self along  the  edge  of  the  corn-field.  No 
ideas  had  come  to  him  except  the  omni- 
present determination  to  go  back  to  Uncle 
Gerald  till  mother  should  come  home. 

But  how? 

He  was  sensible  and  sophisticated 
enough  to  know  he  couldn't  walk  there, 
and  that  he  hadn't  enough  money  to  go 
by  train.  He  had,  to  be  precise,  exactly 
one  penny  in  the  world :  the  weekly  penny 
given  to  each  of  them  every  Monday  by 
Miss  Biddle  on  behalf  of  Uncle  Edward. 
He  couldn't  write,  and  he  knew  that  it 
would  both  distress  and  annoy  his  aunt 
if  she  heard  that  he  was  unhappy  in  her 
house.  She  would  never  see  he  was  un- 
happy; he  was  sure  of  that.  She  would 
only  see  that  he  was  "unpleasant." 

He  stumped  along,  picking  his  way 
through  the  stones  and  thistles,  big  with 
an  entirely  vague  purpose,  when  sud- 
denly he  came  upon  a  man  sitting  as  he 
himself  had  been  sitting  a  few  minutes 
ago,  on  a  big  stone;  only  this  man  had  a 
blotting-pad  upon  his  knees  and  was 
writing  very  fast.  He  wore  a  panama 
hat  tilted  almost  over  his  nose  to  shelter 
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his  eyes,  big,  round  spectacles  with  tor- 
toise-shell rims,  and  as  he  finished  a  sheet 
he  laid  it  on  a  pile  of  others  that,  like 
Cedric's  plan,  were  kept  from  blowing 
away  by  the  stones  laid  upon  them.  Ron- 
nie watched  him  breathlessly.  How  fast 
he  wrote  !  Uncle  Gerald  could  write  like 
that,  and  Daddie  .  .  .  and  thinking  of 
Daddie  there  came  into  his  mind  the  pic- 
ture of  a  busy  Eastern  street  and  the 
likhne-wdld  (letter- wri ter) ,  sitting  on  the 
curbstone  in  the  sunshine,  ready  to  write 
letters  for  those  who  could  not  write 
themselves  ...  if  they  could  pay  him. 

Was  this  man  a  likhne-wdld  ? 

He  looked  like  a  sahib,  but  then  so  did 
Robinson,  and  he  was  Uncle  Gerald's 
gharri-wallah. 

Ronnie  drew  a  little  nearer. 

If  this  man  was  a  likhne-wdld,  would  he 
— oh,  would  he — write  a  letter  for  one 
anna? 

Ronnie  felt  it  was  a  very  small  sum  to 
offer,  but  the  man  looked  kind,  and  he 
could  write  so  fast.  It  wouldn't  take 
him  long. 

Perhaps  if  he  was  approached  very  po- 
litely .  .  .  Ronnie  crept  a  bit  nearer 
and  the  man  looked  up  and  saw  him. 

The  little  boy  joined  his  hands  and, 
touching  his  forehead,  bowed  his  body  as 
he  had  seen  men  in  India  bow  when  they 
came  before  his  father  to  ask  for  some- 
thing. 

"Sahib,"  he  said  earnestly,  "could  you 
write  a  letter  for  one  anna?" 

"Hullo,  shrimp!"  said  the  man. 
"Have  you  sprung  right  out  of  the  Shiny 
into  here?" 

"I  know  it's  very  little  moneys,"  Ron- 
nie continued  apologetically,  "very  little 
moneys,  but  I  do  want  that  letter  wrote, 
so  badly.  I've  truly  got  an  anna;  here 
it  is." 

The  man  held  out  his  hand,  and  Ron- 
nie laid  the  penny  on  his  palm. 

The  man  closed  his  hand  upon  it. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "what  shall  I  write?" 

He  took  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper  and 
looked  at  Ronnie,  and  the  little  boy  saw 
that  the  eyes  behind  the  round  glasses 
were  bright  and  kind. 

"Dear  Uncle  Gerald,"  Ronnie  began. 
"Please  come,  I  do  not  like  it  here.  I 
want  to  come  back  to  you.  It  is  forlorn 
here  not  fairy-lands " 


"Eh,  what's  that?"  asked  the  man. 
"You  dictate  very  fast.  'Not  fairy- 
lands'?    Yes?" 

"I  am  mizzable,"  Ronnie  continued. 
"Please  come  quickly  and  take  me  away. 
Cejic  and  Githa  do  not  like  me,  they  are 
so  pompshus " 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  man. 

"I  do  not  like  them,"  Ronnie  went 
on.  "I  like  the  dogs  much  better;  kiss 
them  all  on  their  foreheads  for  me — not 
their  noses,  they  are  too  wet — especially 
Rannoch.  Please  come  quick.  I  am  so 
mizzable.  Your  loving  Ronnie.  .  .  . 
That's  all,  thank  you." 

"Mizzable,  eh?"  the  man  repeated. 
"Is  it  indiscreet  to  ask  why?" 

"I  don't  know  exactly  myself,"  said 
Ronnie.     "It  just  i^." 

"Ah,"  said  the  man.  "I  know  that; 
that's  the  very  worst  kind.  Long  since 
you  came  home?" 

"Oh,  very  long,"  Ronnie  answered 
sadly.     "Ages  and  ages." 

"Hm-m-m,"  said  the  man.  "With  re- 
lations?" 

"Yes;  but  Uncle  Gerald's  a  relation 
too,  you  know,  only  he's  a  nice  one — oh, 
a  'dorable  relation." 

"How  is  it  you're  here  and  not  with 
him  then?"  asked  the  man. 

"It  was  arranged,"  Ronnie  said 
solemnly.     "/  didn't  do  it." 

"I  see,"  said  the  man.  "It  was  an 
order — and  what  will  the  parents  out  in 
the  Shiny  say?" 

Ronnie  looked  grave.    "  I  b'lieve  they'd 
like  it,"  he  said  after  a  moment's  thought. 
,  "r/zey  'dore  Uncle  Gerald,  too." 

"Hm-m-m — seems  a  popular  person," 
said  the  man.     "What's  his  name?" 

"Same  as  Daddie's  and  mine." 

"Yes,  and  yours?" 

"Ronald  Forsyth  Hardy." 

"Then  he's  Gerald  Hardy,  I  suppose? 
And  where  is  he  at  present?" 

"Scotland,"  said  Ronnie  promptly. 

"  But  that's  a  bit  vague — what  part  of 
Scotland?" 

"Oh,  they're  sure  to  know  him  there; 
he  goes  every  year,  he  told  me  so." 

"Were  you  there  with  him?" 

"No,  I  was  in  his  own  bungalow.  He 
went  to  Scotland  after  I  left." 

"Can  vou  remember  the  name  of  his 
bungalow?" 
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''Yes;  Longhope." 

"Any  station?" 

"There  is  a  station,  but  it's  very  far 
off,  and  I  don't  remember  its  name. 
Won't  my  letter  get  to  him?"  the  httle 
boy  asked  anxiously. 


of  yours — I'm  going  to  town  this  after- 
noon and  I'll  look  him  up  in  Burke." 

"Oh,  he's  not  in  Burke,"  Ronnie  de- 
clared positively.  "He's  in  Scotland; 
he's  wrote  to  me  from  there." 

"All  right,"  said  the  man.     "I'll  trv 
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The  man  looked  through  his  bright 
spectacles  straight  into  Ronnie's  large 
brown  eyes.  He  noticed  that  the  child 
was  very  thin  and  that  he  hunched  his 
shoulders  and  drooped  his  head. 

The  man  laid  his  writing-pad  upon  the 
ground  and  lifted  Ronnie  onto  his  knee. 

"Old  chap,"  he  said,  "you've  got  the 
blues,  and  you're  a  bit  of  a  misfit. 
That's  what's  the  matter  with  you.  But 
it  won't  last.  Believe  me,  it  won't  last. 
I'll  do  my  best  to  find  this  Uncle  Gerald 


and  get  the  letter  to  him  somehow.  But 
you  mustn't  expect  too  much.  It  may 
not  be  overeasy  for  Uncle  Gerald  to  do 
anything,  and  it  takes  a  deuce  of  a  time 
for  letters  to  go  to  Scotland.'' 

"Longer  than  to  Burke?" 

"Hark!"  said  the  man.  "Isn't  that 
some  one  calling?" 

"  It's  for  me,"  exclaimed  Ronnie,  jump- 
ing off  his  knee.  "  I  expect  it's  time  to  go 
to  dinner.  You  won't  forget?  You  do 
promise?     You  won't  tell  them?"     For 
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Dra7VH  by  Denjnan  Fink. 

"  I  never  thought  you  would  come,"  he  said,  safe  in  the  shelter  of  those  khid  arms.— Page  657. 
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he  saw  Miss  Biddle  and  Cedric  and  Githa 
arrive  breathlessly  at  the  top  of  the  slope. 

''Honest-Injun,"  said  the  man.  ''But 
it'll  take  a  good  week.  Then  you'll  hear 
something.  If  Uncle  Gerald's  the  man 
I  take  him  for." 

They  shook  hands;  Miss  Biddle  and 
his  cousins  were  quite  close,  and  he  turned 
to  meet  them.  Their  questions  and  re- 
proaches passed  over  his  head  lightly. 
He  didn't  care.  He  had  done  something 
at  last,  and  he  believed  in  the  likhne-wdld. 

"How  long  is  a  week?"  he  asked  when 
the  enormity  of  his  conduct  had  been 
thoroughly  thrashed  out. 

"Seven  days,  of  course.  You  are  an 
ignorant  little  boy,"  said  Githa. 

As  it  happened,  Uncle  Gerald  was  in 
Burke,  so  the  likhne-wdld  found  his  home 
address,  and  Ronnie's  letter  reached  him 
three  days  later,  when  he  came  back  from 
a  long  day  on  the  moors.  There  was  an- 
other letter,  also,  from  the  likhne-wdld, 
and  in  it  he  used  the  very  phrase  he  had 
used  to  Ronnie.  "I  fear,"  he  said,  "the 
little  chap  is  a  misfit,  and  it's  a  painful 
game  to  play  when  one  is  a  kiddy.  He 
looked  peaked  and  thin  and  timid,  and 
he  ought  to  be  such  a  jolly  little  chap." 

He  said  a  great  many  other  things,  did 
the  likhne-wdld,  and  the  name  he  signed 
at  the  end  of  his  letter  was  one  well  known 
to  Uncle  Gerald  as  the  author  of  certain 
books  he  knew  and  cared  for. 

The  week  dragged  on.  It  rained  a  lot 
and  the  days  were  long  for  Ronnie  in 
the  seaside  lodgings.  He  kept  count  of 
the  days,  though,  and  at  last  it  reached 
the  sixth  day  from  the  time  he  met  the 
likhne-wdld,  and  no  answer  had  come  to 
his  letter.  Yet  he  never  doubted  him. 
He  was  convinced  that  somehow  or  other 
his  letter  would  reach  Uncle  Gerald. 

It  was  on  Monday  he  had  met  the 
likhne-wdld,  and  on  Saturday  evening 
after  tea  it  cleared  up,  and  they  went  out 
to  the  sands.  They  were  to  return  to 
Golder's  Green  next  week,  and  Ronnie 
dreaded  it  unspeakably,  for  he  felt  that 
if  nothing  happened  before  he  did  that, 
then  he  was  indeed  abandoned  and  for- 
lorn. Cedric  and  Githa  would  not  let 
him  dig  with  them  because  his  methods 
were  too  erratic.  INIiss  Biddle  had  fin- 
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ished  "The  Blue  Necklace"  and  started 
on  "Love  is  a  Snare,"  and  found  it  equally 
enthralling. 

Ronnie  was  digging  by  himself,  a  lonely 
Httle  figure  apart  from  the  rest,  and  talk- 
ing to  himself  as  he  worked.  He  had 
built  a  bungalow  and  had  just  flattened 
out  the  compound  round  about  it  and 
was  beginning  on  the  servants'  quarters, 
when  he  looked  up  to  see  a  solitary  figure 
coming  across  the  ribbed  and  glistening 
sand.  The  tide  was  out  and  there  seemed 
miles  of  beach  between  him  and  the  sea. 
They  had  had  their  tea  extra  early,  and 
the  beach  was  almost  deserted,  for  it  was 
just  five  o'clock.  Ronnie  watched  the 
distant  figure  and  his  heart  seemed  to 
jump  up  and  turn  over,  for  there  was 
something  dear  and  familiar  al^out  it, 
and  yet  ...  he  didn't  dare  to  hope. 

Then  suddenly  his  long  sight  told  him 
there  was  no  mistake.  It  was,  it  was  the 
Uncle  Gerald  of  his  hopes  and  dreams ! 
He  started  to  run,  and  the  figure  made  the 
glad  assurance  doubly  sure  by  taking  off 
its  hat  and  waving  it.  Then  Ronnie  saw 
the  dear,  tall  forehead  that,  as  he  once 
pointed  out  to  his  uncle,  "went  right  over 
to  the  back";  after  that  there  could  be  no 
mistake. 

"I  never  thought  you  would  come," 
he  said,  safe  in  the  shelter  of  those  kind 
arms,  "and  if  you  did  I  always  thought 
all  the  dogs  would  be  bound  to  come,  too." 

The  likhne-wdld  was  quite  right  when 
he  said  it  would  not  be  "overeasy"  for 
Uncle  Gerald. 

It  wasn't. 

It  required  a  deal  of  diplomacy,  and 
only  Uncle  Gerald's  charm  and  tact  car- 
ried the  matter  throusrh  without  a  serious 
breach  between  the  Golder's  Green  rela- 
tions and  Ronnie's  parents.  It  cost  a 
small  fortune  in  cables,  too. 

But  in  the  end  it  was  managed,  and 
Ronnie  went  back  to  Longhope,  where  he 
fitted  so  uncommonly  well. 

"I  must  say,"  said  Uncle  Gerald, 
"you've  a  nice  taste  in  amanuenses." 

"What's  that?"  asked  Ronnie. 

"Well,  I  believe  you  call  it  a  likhne- 
wdld,^'  said  Uncle  Gerald.  "Both  are 
long,  rather  clumsy  names,  and  there's 
not  much  to  choose  between  them." 

"He  was  a  nice  likhne-wdld,''  said  Ron- 
nie; "and  very  cheap." 


FLOTSAM    AND    JETSAM 

A   REMINISCENCE 
BY    JOHN    GALSWORTHY 

Illustrations  by  REciiXALD  Birch 


EJHE  tides  of  the  war  were 
washing  up  millions  of 
wrecked  lives  on  all  the 
shores;  and  what  mattered 
the  flotsam  of  a  conscripted 
deep-sea  Breton  fisherman, 
slowly  pining  away  for  lack  of  all  he  was 
accustomed  to;  or  the  jetsam  of  a  tall 
glass-blower  from  the  ''invaded  coun- 
tries," drifted  into  the  hospital — no  one 
quite  knew  why — prisoner  for  twenty 
months  with  the  Boches,  released  at  last 
because  of  his  half-paralyzed  tongue — 
What  mattered  "  they  ?  What  mattered 
anything,  or  any  one,  in  days  like  those  ? 
Corporal  Mignan,  wrinkling  a  thin, 
parchmenty  face,  full  of  suffering  and 
kindly  cynicism,  used  to  call  them  ^'mes 
deux  phenomenesy  Riddled  to  the  soul 
by  gastritis,  he  must  have  found  them 
trying  room-mates,  with  the  tricks  and 
manners  of  sick  and  naughty  children 
toward  a  long-suffering  nurse.  To  under- 
stand all  is  to  forgive  all,  they  say;  but, 
though  he  had  suffered  enough  to  under- 
stand much,  Mignan  was  tempted  at 
times  to  deliver  judgment — for  example, 
when  Roche,  the  Breton  fisherman,  rose 
from  his  bed  more  than  ten  times  in  the 
night  to  wander  out  into  the  little  court- 
yard of  the  hospital  and  look  at  the 
stars,  because  he  could  not  keep  still 
within  four  walls — so  unreasonable  of  the 
*'/y/>e. "  Or  when  Gray,  the  tall  glass- 
blower — his  grandfather  had  been  Eng- 
lish— refused  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a 
British  workman,  to  wear  an  undervest, 
with  the  thermometer  below  zero,  Centi- 
grade. 

They  inhabited  the  same  room,  Flot- 
sam and  Jetsam,  but  never  spoke  to  one 
another.  And  yet  in  all  that  hospital  of 
French  soldiers  they  were  the  only  two 
who,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  had  come 
from  England.  Fourteen  hundred  years 
have  passed  since  the  Briton  ancestors  of 
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Roche  crossed  in  their  shallow  boats. 
Yet  he  was  as  hopelessly  un-French  as  a 
Welshman  of  the  hills  is  to  this  day  un- 
English.  His  dark  face,  shy  as  a  wild 
animal's,  his  peat-brown  eyes,  and  the 
rare,  strangely  sweet  smile  that  once  in  a 
way  strayed  up  into  them;  his  creased 
brown  hands  always  trying  to  tie  an  im- 
aginary cord;  the  tobacco  pouched  in  his 
brown  cheek;  his  improperly  buttoned 
blue  trousers;  his  silence  eternal  as  the 
stars  themselves;  his  habit  of  climbing 
trees — all  marked  him  out  as  no  true 
Frenchman.  Indeed,  that  habit  of  climb- 
ing trees  caused  every  soul  who  saw  him 
to  wonder  if  he  ought  to  be  at  large ;  mon- 
keys alone  pursue  this  pastime.  And  yet 
— surely  one  might  understand  that  trees 
were  for  Roche  the  masts  of  his  far-off 
fishing  barque,  each  hand-grip  on  the 
branch  of  plane  or  pine  tree,  stay  to  his 
overmastering  hunger  for  the  sea.  Up 
there  he  would  cling,  or  stand  with  hands 
in  pockets,  and  look  out,  far  over  the  val- 
ley and  the  yellowish  gray-pink  of  the 
pantiled  town  roofs,  a  mile  away,  far  into 
the  mountains  where  snow  melted  not, 
far  over  this  foreign  land  of  "midi  trois 
quarts/^  to  an  imagined  Breton  coast  and 
the  seas  that  roll  from  there  to  Cape  Bret- 
on where  the  cod  are.  Since  he  never 
spoke  unless  spoken  to — no,  not  once — 
it  was  impossible  for  his  landsmen  com- 
rades to  realize  why  he  got  up  those  trees, 
and  they  would  summon  each  other  to 
observe  this  ^^ phenomene,''  this  human 
orang-outang,  who  had  not  their  habit  of 
keeping  firm  earth  beneath  their  feet. 
They  understood  his  other  eccentricities 
better:  For  instance,  he  could  not  stay 
still  even  at  his  meals,  but  must  get  up 
and  slip  out,  because  he  chewed  tobacco, 
and,  since  the  hospital  regulations  forbade 
his  spitting  on  the  floor,  he  must  natu- 
rally go  and  spit  outside.  For  ''  ces  types- 
/d  "  to  chew  and  drink  was — life  !     To  the 
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presence  of  tobacco  in  the  cheek  and  the 
absence  of  drink  from  the  stomach  they 
attributed  all  his  un-French  ways,  save 
just  that  mysterious  one  of  climbing  trees. 
And  Gray — though  only  one-fourth 
English — how  utterly  British  was  that 
"arrogant  civilian"  as  the  "poiliis^'  called 
him.  Even  his  clothes,  somehow,  were 
British — no  one  knew  who  had  given  them 
to  him;  his  short  gray  workman's  jacket, 
brown  dingy  trou- 
sers, muffler,  and 
checked  cap;  his 
long,  idle  walk,  his 
absolute  sans-gene, 
regardless  of  any 
one  but  himself ; 
his  tall,  loose 
figure,  with  a  sort 
of  grace  lurking 
somewhere  in  its 
slow,  wandering 
movements,  and 
long,  thin  fingers. 
That  wambling, 
independent  form 
might  surely  be 
seen  any  day  out- 
side a  thousand 
British  public 
houses,  in  time  of 
peace.  His  face, 
with  its  dust-col- 
ored hair,  project- 
ing ears,  gray  eyes 

with  something  of  the  child  in  them,  and 
something  of  the  mule,  and  something  of 
a  soul  trying  to  wander  out  of  the  forest  of 
misfortune;  his  little,  tip- tilted  nose  that 
never  grew  on  pure-blooded  Frenchman; 
under  a  scant  moustache  his  thick  lips, 
disfigured  by  infirmity  of  speech,  whence 
passed  so  continually  a  dribble  of  saliva — 
Sick  British  workman  was  stamped  on 
him.  Yet  he  was  passionately  fond  of 
washing  himself,  his  teeth,  his  head,  his 
clothes.  Into  the  frigid  winter  he  would 
go,  and  stand  at  the  ^'Source''  half  an 
hour  at  a  time,  washing  and  washing.  It 
was  a  cause  of  constant  irritation  to  Mi- 
gnan  that  his  "phenomene"  would  never 
come  to  time,  on  account  of  this  disas- 
trous habit;  the  hospital  corridors  re- 
sounded almost  daily  with  the  importun- 
ing of  those  shapeless  lips  for  something 
clean — a  shirt,  a  pair  of  drawers,  a  bath,  a 
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handkerchief.  He  had  a  fixity  of  pur- 
pose; not  too  much  purpose,  but  so  fixed 
— Yes,  he  was  English  ! 

For  ^^les  deux  phenomenes'^  the  soldiers, 
the  servants,  and  the  "Powers"  of  the 
hospital — all  wxre  sorry;  yet  they  could 
not  understand  to  the  point  of  quite  for- 
giving their  vagaries.  The  twain  were 
outcast,  wandering  each  in  a  dumb  world 
of  his  own,  each  in  the  endless  circle  of 

one  or  two  hope- 
less notions.  It 
was  irony — or  the 
French  system — 
that  had  ordered 
the  Breton  Roche 
to  get  well  in  a 
place  whence  he 
could  see  nothing 
flatter  than  a 
mountain,  smell 
no  sea,  eat  no  fish- 
And  God  knows 
what  had  sent 
Gray  there.  His 
story  was  too 
vaguely  under- 
stood, for  his  stum- 
bhng  speech  sim- 
ply could  not  make 
it  plain.  ^'Les 
Boches — Us  vont  en 
payer  cher — les 
Boches,^^  muttered 
fifty  times  a  day, 
was  the  burden  of  his  song.  Those 
Boches  had  come  into  his  village  early  in 
the  war,  torn  him  from  his  wife  and  his 
^^ petite  filleJ^  Since  then  he  had  "had 
fear,"  been  hungry,  been  cold,  eaten  grass; 
eyeing  some  fat  little  dog,  he  would  leer 
and  mutter:  "J'aimange  cela,  c'est  bon  !^\ 
and  with  fierce  triumph  add:  "//^  ont 
faint,  les  Boches  /"  The  "arrogant  civil- 
ian" had  never  done  his  military  service, 
for  his  infirmity,  it  seemed,  had  begun  be- 
fore the  war. 

Dumb,  each  in  his  own  way,  and  differ- 
ing in  every  mortal  thing  except  the  real- 
ity of  their  misfortunes,  never  were  two 
beings  more  lonely.  Their  quasi-nurse. 
Corporal  Mignan,  was  no  doubt  right  in 
his  estimate  of  their  characters.  For  him, 
so  patient  in  the  wintry  days  with  his 
"deux  phenomenes, "  they  were  divested  of 
all  that  halo  which  misfortune  sets  round 
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the  heads  of  the  afflicted.     He  had  too  a  cloud  of  their  own  atmosphere,  making 

much  to  do  with  them,  and  saw  them  as  that  world  England.     The  French  have 

they  would  have  been  if  undogged  by  eyes  to  see;  and,  not  surrounded  by  houses 

Fate.     Of  Roche  he  would  say:   "Unrest  that  have  flatness,  shutters,  and  subtle 

pas  mon  reve.     Je  n'aime  pas  ces  types  taci-  coloring — yellowish,  French-gray,  French- 

turnes  ;  qtiand  meme,  il  n'est  pas  mauvais.  green;   by   cafes,   plane-trees,    French- 

Ilestmarin — lesmarins — /"and  he  would  women,  scents  of  wood-smoke  and  coffee 

shrug  his  shoulders,  as  who  should  say:  roasted  in  the  streets;  by  the  wines,  and 

*' Those  poor  devils — what  can  you  ex-  infusions  of  the  herbs  of  France;   by  the 

pect  ?  "     ''  Mais  ce  Gray^' — it  was  one  bit-  churches  of  France  and  the  beautiful,  silly 

ter  day  when  Gray  had  refused  absolutely  chiming   of   their  bells — when   not   sur- 

•to  wear  his  greatcoat  during  a  motor-drive  rounded  by  all  these,  they  know  it,  feel  it, 

— "  c' est  tm  mauvais  type  !    Ilestmalin —  suffer.     But  even  they  do  not  suffer  so 

il  salt  tres  Men  ce  qu'il  veut.     C^est  un  dumbly  and  instinctively,  so  like  a  wild 

egoiste  r'     An  egoist !     Poor  Gray!     No  animal  caged,  as  that  Breton  fisherman, 

doubt  he  was  instinctively  conscious  that  caged  up  in  a  world  of  hill  and  valley — 

if  he  did  not  make  the  most  of  w^hat  little  not  the  world  as  he  had  known  it.     They 

personality  was  left  within  his  wandering  called   his   case    "shell-shock" — for    the 

form,  it  would  slip  and  he  would  be  no  French  system  would  not  send  a  man  to 

more.     Even  a  winter  fly  is  mysteriously  convalescence  for  anything  so  essentially 

anxious  not  to  become  dead.     That  he  civilian  as  homesickness,  even  when  it 

was  "malin'' — cunning — became  the  ac-  had  taken  a  claustrophobic  turn.     A  sys- 

cepted  view  about  Gray;    not  so  malin  tem  recognizes  only  causes  that  you  can 

that  he  could  "cut  three  paws  off  a  duck"  see:   holes  in  the  head,  ham-strung  legs, 

as   the   old   gray   Territorial,   grandpere  frost-bitten  feet,  with  other  of  the  legiti- 

Poirot,  would  put  it,  but  malin  enough  to  mate  consequences  of  war.     But  it  was 

know  very  well  what  he  wanted  and  how,  not  shell-shock.     Roche  was  really  pos- 

by  sticking  to  his  demand,  to  get  it.     Mi-  sessed  by  the  feeling  that  he  would  never 

gnan,   typically  French,    did   not  allow  get  out,  never  get  home,  never  smell  fish 

enough  for  the  essential  Englishman  in  and  the  sea,  watch  the  green  breakers  roll 

Gray.     Besides,  one  must  be  malin  if  one  in  on  his  native  shore,  the  sun  gleaming 

has  only  the  power  to  say  about  one-tenth  through  wave-crests  lifted  and  flying  back 

of  what  one  wants,  and  then  not  be  under-  in  spray,  never   know   the   accustomed 

stood  once  in  twenty  times.    Gray  did  not  heave  and  roll  under  his  feet,  or  carouse  in 

like  his  greatcoat — a  fine  old  French-blue  a  seaport  cabaret,  or  see  his  old  mother,  la 

military  thing  with  brass  buttons — the  ar-  veuve  Roche.     And  after  all  there  was  a 

rogant  civilian  would  have  none  of  it !     It  certain  foundation  for  his  fear.     It  was 

was  easier  to  shift  the  Boches  on  the  West-  not  as  if  this  war  could  be  expected  to 

ern  front  than  to  shift  an  idea,  once  in  his  stop  some  day.     There  they  were  in  the  il 

head.     In  the  poor  soil  of  his  soul  the  fol-  trenches,  they  and  the  enemy  set  over 

lowing  plants  of  thought  alone  now  flour-  against  each  other  "like  china  dogs,"  in 

ashed:  Hatred  of  the  Boches;  love  of  Eng-  the  words  of  grandpere  Poirot;  and  there 

lish  tobacco — "  II  est  hon — il  est  hon  .^ "  he  they  would  be,  so  far  as  Roche's  ungeared 

would  say,  tapping  his  Virginian   ciga-  nerves  could  grasp,  forever.     And,  while 

rette;    the  .wish  to  see  again  his  ^^ petite  like  china  dogs  they  sat,  he  knew  that  he 

fille";   to  wash  himself;  to  drink  a  "cafe  would  not  be  released,  not  allowed  to  go 

natiir^^  and  bottled  beer  every  day  after  back  to  the  sea  and  the  smells  and  the 

the  midday  meal;  and  to  go  to  Lyons  to  sounds  thereof;    for  he  had  still  all  his 

see  his  uncle  and  work  for  his  living,  limbs,  and  no  bullet-hole  to  show  under 

And  who  shall  say  that  any  of  these  idees  his  thick  dark  hair.     No  wonder  he  got 

fixes  were  evil  in  him  ?  up  the  trees  and  looked  out  for  sight  of  the 

But  back  to  Flotsam,  whose  idee  fixe  waves,  and  fluttered  the  weak  nerves  of 

was  Brittany  !     Nostalgia  is  a  long  word,  the  hospital "  Powers,"  till  they  saw  them- 

and  a  malady  from  which  the  English  selves  burying  him  with  a  broken  spine,  at 

do  not  suffer  badly,  for  they  carry  their  the  expense  of  the  subscribers.     Nothing 

country  on  their  backs,  walk  the  world  in  to  be  done  for  the  poor  fellow,  except  to 


He  would 


look  out,  far  over  the  valley  and       ,   .    far  into  the  mountains 
to  an  imagined  Breton  coast. — Page  658. 


take  him  motor-drives,  and  to  insist  that 
he  stay  in  the  dining-room  long  enough 
to  eat  some  food. 

Then,  one  bright  day,  a  "Power," 
watching  his  hands,  conceived  the  idea  of 
giving  him  two  balls  of  string,  one  blue, 
the  other  buff,  and  all  that  afternoon  he 
stayed  up  a  single  tree,  and  came  down 
with  one  of  his  rare,  sweet  smiles  and  a 
little  net,  half  blue,  half  buff,  with  a  han- 
dle covered  with  a  twist  of  turkey-red 
twill — such  a  thing  as  one  scoops  up 
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shrimps  with.  He  was  paid  for  it,  and  his 
e\'es  sparkled.  You  see,  he  had  no  money 
— the  '' poilic''  seldom  has;  and  money 
meant  drink,  and  tobacco  in  his  cheek. 
They  gave  him  more  string,  and  for  the 
next  few  days  it  rained  little  nets,  beauti- 
fully if  simply  made.  They  thought  that 
his  salvation  was  in  sight.  ...  It  takes 
an  eye  to  tell  salvation  from  damnation, 
sometimes.  ...  In  any  case  he  no  long- 
er roamed  from  tree  to  tree,  but  sat  across 
a  single  branch,  netting.     "The  Powers" 
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began  to  speak  of  him  as  '^  rather  a  dear,"  goat,  munching  green  fodder,  hung  his 
for  it  is  characteristic  of  human  nature  to  devihsh  black  beard  above  your  head;  and 
take  interest  only  in  that  which  by  some  through  the  main  street  the  peasant  farm- 
sign  of  progress  makes  you  feel  that  you  ers,  above  military  age,  looking  old  as  sun- 
are  doing  good.  dried  roots,  in  their  dark  pelerines,  drove 
Next  Sunday  a  distinguished  doctor  their  wives  and  produce  in  little,  slow 
came,  and,  when  he  had  been  fed,  some  carts.  Parched  oleanders  in  pots  one 
one  conceived  the  notion  of  interesting  would  pass,  and  old  balconies  with  faded 
him,  too,  in  Flotsam.  A  learned,  kindly,  flowers  hanging  down  over  the  stone,  and 
influential  man  —  w^ell-fed  —  something  perhaps  an  umbrella  with  a  little  silver 
might  come  of  it,  even  that  "reformed'  handle,  set  out  to  dry.  Roche  would  go 
that  sending  home,  which  all  agreed  was  in  by  the  back  wslv,  where  the  old  town 
what  poor  Roche  needed,  to  restore  his  gossips  sat  on  a  bench  in  the  winter  sun- 
brain.  He  was  brought  in  therefore  shine,  facing  the  lonely  cross  shining  gold 
amongst  the  chattering  party,  and  stood,  on  the  high  hilltop  opposite,  placed  there 
dark,  shy,  his  head  down,  like  the  man  in  in  days  when  there  was  some  meaning  in 
Millet's  "Angelus,"  his  hands  folded  on  such  things;  past  the  little  ''Place"  with 
his  cap,  in  front  of  his  unspeakably  but-  the  old  fountain  and  the  brown  plane- 
toned  blue  baggy  trousers,  as  though  in  trees  in  front  of  the  Mairie,  past  the 
attitude  of  prayer  to  the  doctor,  who,  uni-  church,  so  ancient  that  it  had  fortunately 
formed  and  gray-bearded,  like  an  old,  been  forgotten,  and  remained  unfinished 
somnolent  goat,  beamed  on  him  through  arxd  beautiful.  Did  Roche,  Breton  that 
spectacles  with  a  sort  of  shrewd  benevo-  he  was,  ever  enter  the  church  in  passing  ? 
lence.  The  catechism  began.  So  he  had  Some  rascal  had  tried  to  burn  down  its 
something  to  ask,  had  he?  A  swift,  shy  beautiful  old  door  from  the  inside,  and  the 
lift  of  the  eyes:  ''Yes."  "What  then?"  flames  had  left  on  all  that  high  western 
"To  go  home."  "To  go  home?  What  wall  smears  like  the  finger-marks  of  hell, 
for?  To  get  married?"  A  swift  shy  or  the  background  of  a  Velasquez  Cyuci- 
smile.  "Fair  or  dark?"  No  answer,  fixion.  Did  he  ever  enter,  and  stand 
only  a  shift  of  hands  on  his  cap.  "  What !  knotting  his  knot  that  never  got  knotted. 
Was  there  no  one — no  ladies  at  home?"  in  the  dark  loveliness  of  that  grave  build- 
^^ C e  n^ est  pas  qa  qui  manque!'''  Before  the  ing,  where  in  the  deep  silence  a  dusty- 
laughter  greeting  that  dim  flicker  of  wit  gold  little  angel  blows  on  his  horn  from 
the  uplifted  face  was  cast  down  again,  the  top  of  the  canopied  pulpit,  and  a  dim 
That  lonely,  lost  figure  must  suddenly  carved  Christ  of  touching  beauty  looks 
have  struck  the  doctor,  for  his  catechism  down  on  his  fellow  men  from  abov^e  some 
became  a  long,  embarrassed  scrutiny;  and  dry  chrysanthemums;  and  a  tall  candle 
with  an:  "£/?  hien!  mon  vieux,  nous  ver-  burned  quiet  and  lonely  here  and  there, 
ronsf^'  ended.  Nothing  came  of  it,  of  and  the  flags  of  France  hung  above  the 
course.  "Cas  de  reformed''  Oh,  cer-  altar,  that  men  might  know  how  God — 
tainly,  if  it  had  depended  on  the  learned,  though  resting — was  with  them  and  their 
kindly  doctor.  But  the  system — and  all  country?  Perhaps!  But  more  likely  he 
its  doors  to  be  unlocked !  Why,  by  the  passed  it,  with  its  great  bell  riding  high 
time  the  last  door  was  prepared  to  open,  and  open  among  scrolls  of  iron-work,  and 
the  first  would  be  closed  again  !  So  the  — Breton  that  he  was — entered  the  near- 
" Powers"  gave  Roche  more  string — so  est  cabaret,  kept  by  the  woman  who 
good,  you  know,  to  see  him  interested  in  would  tell  you  that  her  soldier  husband 
something.  .  .  .  It  does  take  an  eye  to  had  passed  "within  two  fingers"  of  death, 
tell  salvation  from  damnation !  .  .  .  He  One  cannot  spend  one's  earnings  in  a 
began  to  go  down  now  of  an  afternoon  church,  nor  appease  there  the  inex- 
into  the  little  old  town — not  smell-less,  but  tinguishable  longings  of  a  sailor, 
most  quaint — all  yellowish  gray,  with  And  lo ! — on  Christmas  day  Roche 
rosy-tiled  roofs.  Once  it  had  been  Ro-  came  back  so  drunk  that  his  nurse  Mi- 
man,  once  a  walled  city  of  the  Middle  gnan  took  him  to  his  bedroom  and  turned 
Ages;  never  would  it  be  modern.  The  the  key  of  the  door  on  him.  But  you 
dogs  ran  muzzled;    from  a  first-floor  a  must  not  do  this  to  a  Breton  fisherman 


He  would  leer  and  mutter:    "J' at  inangi  cela,  c  'esi  bon .'  " — Page  659. 


full  of  drink  and  claustrophobia.  It  was 
one  of  those  errors  even  Frenchmen  may 
make,  and  be  sorry  for  afterward.  One 
of  the  female  "Powers,"  standing  outside, 
heard  a  roar,  the  crash  of  a  foot  against 
the  panel  of  a  door,  and  saw  Roche,  "like 
a  great  cat,"  come  slithering  through  the 
hole.  He  flung  his  arm  out,  brushed  the 
"Power"  back  against  the  wall,  cried  out 
fiercely:  "La  boUe — je  ne  veux  pas  la 
botte!^'  and  rushed  for  the  stairs.  Here 
were  other  female  "Powers,"  he  dashed 


them  aside  and  passed  down.  But  in 
the  bureau  at  the  foot  was  a  young  Cor- 
poral of  the  "Legion  Etrangere"  —  a 
Spaniard  who  had  volunteered  for  France, 
great  France;  he  ran  out,  took  Roche 
gently  by  the  arm,  and  offered  to  drink 
with  him.  And  so  they  sat,  those  two,  in 
the  little  bureau,  drinking  black  cotTee, 
while  the  young  Corporal  talked  like  an 
angel  and  Roche  like  a  wild  man — about 
his  mother;  about  his  dead  brother,  who 
had  been  sitting  on  his  bed,  he  said;  about 
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'7a  boUe,^''  and  the  turning  of  that  key. 
And  slowly  he  became  himself — or  so  they 
thought,  and  all  went  in  to  supper.  Ten 
minutes  later,  one  of  the  ''Powers,"  look- 
ing for  the  twentieth  time  to  make  sure  he 
was  eating,  saw  an  empty  place — he  had 
slipped  out  like  a  shadow  and  was  gone 
again.  A  big  cavalryman  and  the  Cor- 
poral retrieved  him  that  night  from  a  cafe 
near  the  station ;  they  had  to  use  force  at 
times  to  bring  him  in.  Two  days  later  he 
was  transferred  to  a  town  hospital,  where 
discipline  would  not  allow  him  to  get 
drunk  or  climb  trees.  For  the  "Powers" 
had  reasoned  thus :  To  climb  trees  is  bad ; 
to  get  drunk  is  bad ;  but  to  do  both  puts  on 
us  too  much  responsibility;  he  must  go! 
They  had,  in  fact,  been  scared.  .  And  so 
he  passed  away  to  a  room  under  the  roof 
of  a  hospital  in  the  big  town  miles  away 
• — la  botte  indeed  ! — where  for  liberty  he 
must  use  a  courtyard  without  trees,  and 
but  little  tobacco  came  to  his  cheek;  and 
there  he  eats  his  heart  out  to  this  day, 
perhaps.  But  some  say  he  had  no  heart 
— only  the  love  of  drink,  and  climbing. 
Yet,  on  that  last  evening,  to  one  who  was 
paying  him  for  a  little  net,  he  blurted  out: 
"  Some  day  I  will  tell  you  something — not 
now — in  a  year's  time.  Vous  etes  le 
seul — .'"  What  did  he  mean  by  that,  if 
he  had  no  heart  to  eat  ?  .  .  .  The  night 
after  he  had  gone  a  little  black  dog  strayed 
up,  and  among  the  trees  barked  and 
barked  at  some  portent  or  phantom. 
"Ah  !  the  camel !  Ah  !  the  pig  !  I  had 
him  on  my  back  all  night!"  grandpere 
Poirot  said  next  morning.  And  that  was 
the  very  last  of  Flotsam.  .  .  . 

And  now  to  Jetsam  !  It  was  on  the  day 
but  one  after  Roche  left  that  Gray  was  re- 
ported missing.  For  some  time  past  he 
had  been  getting  stronger,  clearer  in 
speech.  They  began  to  say  of  him:  "It's 
wonderful — the  improvement  since  he 
came — wonderful!"  His  salvation  also 
seemed  in  sight.  But  from  the  words: 
"He's  rather  a  dear !"  all  recoiled,  for  as 
he  grew  stronger  he  became  more  stub- 
born and  more  irritable — "cunning  ego- 
ist" that  he  was  !  According  to  the  men 
he  was  beginning  to  show  himself  in  his 
true  colors.  He  had  threatened  to  knife 
any  one  who  played  a  joke  on  him — the 
arrogant  civilian !  On  the  day  that  he 
was  missing  it  appears  that  after  the  mid- 


day meal  he  had  asked  for  a  "  cafe  nature  " 
and  for  some  reason  had  been  refused. 
Before  his  absence  was  noted  it  was  night 
already,  clear  and  dark;  all  day  some- 
thing as  of  Spring  had  stirred  in  the  air. 
The  Corporal  and  a  "Power"  set  forth 
down  the  wooded  hill  into  the  town,  to 
scour  the  cafes  and  hang  over  the  swift, 
shallow  river,  to  see  if  by  any  chance  Gray 
had  been  overtaken  by  another  paralytic 
stroke  and  was  down  there  on  the  dark 
sand.  The  sleepy  gendarmes  too  were 
warned  and  given  his  description.  But 
the  only  news  next  morning  was  that  he 
had  been  seen  walking  on  the  main  road 
up  the  valley.  Two  days  later  he  was 
found,  twenty  miles  away,  wandering 
toward  Italy.  "Ferdu^'  was  his  only  ex- 
planation, but  it  was  not  believed,  for  now 
began  that  continual  demand:  "Je  vou- 
drais  alter  a  Lyon,  voir  mon  oncle — travail- 
lerT'  As  the  big  cavalryman  put  it:  "He 
is  bored  here!"  It  was  considered  un- 
reasonable, by  soldiers  who  found  them- 
selves better  off  than  in  other  hospitals; 
even  the  "Powers"  considered  it  ungrate- 
ful, almost.  See  what  he  had  been  like 
when  he  came — a  mere  trembling  bag  of 
bones,  only  too  fearful  of  being  sent  away. 
And  yet,  who  would  not  be  bored,  crouch- 
ing all  day  long  about  the  stoves,  stanch- 
ing his  poor  dribbling  mouth,  rolling  his 
inevitable  cigarette,- or  wandering  down, 
lonely,  to  hang  over  the  bridge  parapet, 
having  thoughts  in  his  head  and  forever 
unable  to  express  them?  His  state  was 
worse  than  dumbness,  for  the  dumb  have 
resigned  hope  of  conversation.  Gray 
would  have  liked  to  talk  if  it  had  not  tak- 
en about  five  minutes  to  understand  each 
thing  he  said — except  the  refrain  which  all 
knew  by  heart:  " Les  Boches — Us  vont  en 
payer  cher — les  Boches  .^"  The  idea  that 
he  could  work  and  earn  his  living  was  fan- 
tastic to  those  who  watched  him  dress- 
ing himself,  or  sweeping  the  courtyard, 
pausing  every  few  seconds  to  contemplate 
some  invisible  difficulty  or  do  over  again 
what  he  had  just  not  done.  But  with 
that  new  access  of  strength,  or  perhaps 
the  open  weather — as  if  Spring  had  come 
before  its  time — his  idee  fixe  governed 
him  completely;  he  began  to  threaten  to 
kill  himself  if  he  could  not  go  to  work  and 
see  his  uncle  at  Lyon;  and  every  five  days 
or  so  he  had  to  be  brought  back  from  far 
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up  some  hill  road.  The  situation  had  be- 
come so  ridiculous  that  the  ''  Powers  "  said 
in  despair:  "  Very  well,  my  friend  !  Your 
uncle  says  he  can't  have  you,  and  you 
can't  earn  your  own  living  yet;  but  you 
shall  go  and  see  for  yourself ! "  And  go  he 
did,  a  little  solemn  now  that  it  had  come 
to  his  point — in  specially  bought  yellow 
boots — he  refused  black — and  a  specially 
bought  overcoat  with  sleeves — he  refused 
a  pelerine,  the  arrogant  civilian,  as  firmly 
as  he  had  refused  the  military  capote. 
For  a  week  the  hospital  knew  him  not. 
Deep  winter  set  in  two  days  before  he 
went,  and  the  whole  land  was  wrapped 
in  snow.  The  huge,  disconsolate  crows 
seemed  all  the  life  left  about  the  valley, 
and'poplar  trees  against  the  rare  blue  sky 
were  dowered  with  miraculous  snow-blos- 
soms, beautiful  as  any  blossom  of  Spring. 
And  still,  in  the  winter  sun,  the  town  gos- 
sips sat  on  the  bench  under  the  wall,  and 
the  cross  gleamed  out,  and  the  church- 
bell,  riding  high  in  its  whitened  ironwork, 
tolled  almost  every  day  for  the  passing  of 
some  wintered  soul,  and  long  processions, 
very  black  in  the  white  street,  followed  it, 
followed  it — home.  Then  came  a  tele- 
gram from  Gray's  uncle:  '' Impossible  to 
keep  Aristide  (the  name  of  the  arrogant 
civilian),  takes  the  evening  train  to-mor- 
row. Albert  Gray."  So  Jetsam  was 
coming  back !  What  would  he  be  like 
now  that  his  fixed  idea  had  failed  him? 
Well!  He  came  at  midday;  thinner, 
more  clay-colored  in  the  face,  with  a  bad 
cold;  but  he  ate  as  heartily  as  ever,  and  at 
once  asked  to  go  to  bed.  At  four  o'clock 
a  "Power,"  going  up  to  see,  found  him 
sleeping  like  a  child.  He  slept  for  twenty 
hours  on  end.  No  one  liked  to  question 
him  about  his  time  away;  all  that  he  had 
said — and  bitterly — was:  "They  wouldn't 
let  me  work  I"  But  the  second  evening 
after  his  return  there  came  a  knock  on 
the  door  of  the  little  room  where  the 
"Powers"  were  sitting  after  supper,  and 
there  stood  Gray,  long  and  shadowy, 
holding  onto  the  screen,  smoothing  his 
jaw-bone  with  the  other  hand,  turning 
eyes  like  a  child's  from  face  to  face,  while 
his  helpless  lips  smiled.  One  of  the 
"Powers"  said:  "What  do  you  want,  my 
friend?" 

"/e   voudrdis   alter   a  Paris,   voir   ma 
petite  Jille." 


"Yes,  yes;  after  the  war.     Your  petite 
jille  is  not  in  Paris,  you  know." 

^'Non?''  The  smile  was  gone;  it  was 
seen  too  plainly  that  Gray  was  not  as  he 
had  been.  The  access  of  vigor,  stirring  of 
new  strength,  "improvement"  had  de- 
parted, but  the  beat  of  it,  while  there, 
must  have  broken  him,  as  the  beat  of  some 
too  strong  engine  shatters  a  frail  frame. 
His  "improvement"  had  driven  him  to 
his  own  undoing.  With  the  failure  of  his 
pilgrimage  he  had  lost  all  hope,  all  "ego- 
ism." ...  It  takes  an  eye,  indeed,  to 
tell  salvation  from  damnation  !  .  .  .  He 
was  truly  Jetsam  now — terribly  thin  and 
ill  and  sad ;  and  coughing.  Yet  he  kept  the 
independence  of  his  spirit.  In  that  bitter 
cold,  nothing  could  prevent  him  stripping 
to  the  waist  to  wash,  nothing  could  keep 
him  lying  in  bed,  or  kill  his  sense  of  the 
proprieties.  He  would  not  wear  his  over- 
coat— it  was  invalidish;  he  would  not 
wear  his  new  yellow  boots  and  keep  his 
feet  dry,  except  on  Sundays;  "7/5  sont 
bonsf^'  he  would  say.  And  before  he 
would  profane  their  goodness,  his  old 
worn-out  shoes  had  to  be  reft  from  him. 
He  would  not  admit  that  he  was  ill,  that 
he  was  cold,  that  he  was — anything.  But 
at  night,  a  "Power"  would  be  awakened 
by  groans,  and,  hurrying  to  his  room,  find 
him  huddled  nose  to  knees,  -moaning. 
And  now,  every  evening,  as  though  crav- 
ing escape  from  his  own  company,  he 
would  come  to  the  little  sitting-room,  and 
stand  with  that  deprecating  smile,  smooth- 
ing his  jaw-bone,  until  some  one  said: 
"Sit  down,  my  friend,  and  have  some 
coffee."  '^Merci,  ma  sosur — it  est  bon,  il 
est  bon  ! "  and  down  he  would  sit,  and  roll 
a  cigarette  with  his  long  fingers,  tapering 
as  any  artist's,  while  his  eyes  fixed  them- 
selves intently  on  anything  that  moved. 
But  soon  they  would  stray  off  to  another 
world,  and  he  would  say  thickly,  fiercely: 
"Le5  Bodies — lis  vont  en  payer  cher — les 
Boches  f^'  On  the  walls  were  some  tro- 
phies from  the  war  of  'seventy.  His  eyes 
would  gloat  over  them,  and  he  would  get 
up  and  finger  a  long  pistol,  or  old  papier- 
mache  helmet.  Never  was  a  man  who  so 
lacked  gate — at  home  in  any  company; 
it  inspired  reverence,  that  independence 
of  his,  which  had  survived  twenty  months 
of  imprisonment  with  those  who,  it  is  said, 
make  their  victims  salute  them — to  such 
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The  Boches  .   .   .    had  put  liini  and  two  others  against  a  wall,  and  shot  those  other  two. 


a  depth  has  their  civilization  reached. 
One  night  he  tried  to  tell  about  the  fright 
he  had  been  given.  The  Boches — it 
seemed — had  put  him  and  two  others 
against  a  wall,  and  shot  those  other  two. 
•Holding  up  two  tapering  fingers,  he  mum- 
bled:    ''Assassins — assassins!     lis    vont 


en  payer  cher — les  Baches!''  But  some- 
times there  was  something  almost  beauti- 
ful in  his  face,  as  if  his  soul  had  rushed 
from  behind  his  eyes,  to  answer  some  little 
kindness  done  to  him,  or  greet  some  mem- 
ory of  the  days  before  he  was  done  for — 
Joutu  as  he  called  it. 
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One  day  he  admitted  a  pain  about  his 
heart;  and  time  too,  for  at  moments  he 
would  look  like  death  itself.  His  nurse, 
Corporal  Mignan,  had  long  left  his  ^'deiix 
phenommes,^'  having  drifted  away  on  the 
tides  of  the  system,  till  he  should  break 
down  again  and  drag  through  the  hospi- 
tals once  more.  Gray  had  a  room  to  him- 
self now,  the  arrogant  civilian's  groaning 
at  night  disturbed  the  others.  Yet,  if  you 
asked  him  in  the  morning  if  he  had  slept 
well,  he  answered  invariably:  ^'Oui — oiii 
— toujours,  toujoursT'  For,  according  to 
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him,  you  see,  he  was  still  strong;  and 
would  double  his  arm  and  tap  his  very 
little  muscle,  to  show  that  he  could  work. 
But  he  did  not  believe  it  now,  for  one 
day  a  "Power,"  dusting  the  men's  writ- 
ing-room, saw  a  letter  on  the  blotter, 
and  with  an  ashamed  eye  read  these 
words : 

^^Cher  Oncle, 

'^J^ai  eii  la  rage  contre  tot,  mais  c^est 
passe  maintenant.  Je  veiix  seulement  me 
reposer.     Je  ne  peiix  pas  me  battre  pour  la 
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France — fai    voidu    travailler   pour    elle;  pass,  without  having  seen  again  his  petite 

mais  on  ne  m^a  pas  permi.  fille.     No  more  in  the  corridor  above  the 

"Voire  neveu,  qui  t'emhrasse  de  loin.^''  stove,  no  more  in  the  little  dining-room 

or  the  avenue  of  pines  will  be  seen  his 

Seidement   me   reposer — only   to   rest  I  long,  noiseless,  lonely  figure,  or  be  heard 

Rest  he  will,   soon,   if  eyes  can  speak,  his  thick  stumbhng  cry: 

Pass,  and   leave  forever    that   ravished  "  Les  Baches — ils  vont  en  payer  cher — 

France  for  whom  he  wished  to  work —  les  BochesT' 


FLOOD-TIDE    OF    FLOWERS    IN    HOLLAND 

By   Henry  van  Dyke 

The  laggard  winter  ebbed  so  slow, 
With  freezing  rain  and  melting  snow, 
It  seemed  as  if  the  earth  would  stay 
Forever  where  the  tide  was  low. 
In  sodden  green  and  watery  gray. 

But  now  from  depths  beyond  our  sight, 
The  tide  is  turning  in  the  night. 
And  floods  of  color  long  concealed 
Come  rising  gently  toward  the  light. 
Through  garden  bare  and  empty  field. 

And  first,  along  the  sheltered  nooks, 
The  crocus  runs  in  little  brooks 
Of  joyance,  till  by  light  made  bold 
They  show  the  gladness  of  their  looks 
In  shining  pools  of  white  and  gold. 

The  tiny  scilla,  sapphire  blue. 

Is  gently  seeping  in,  to  strew 

The  earth  with  heaven;  and  sudden  rills 

Of  glorious  yellow,  sweeping  through, 

Spread  into  lakes  of  daffodils. 

The  hyacinths,  with  fragrant  heads, 
Have  overflowed  their  sandy  beds. 
And  fill  the  earth  with  faint  perfume. 
The  breath  that  Spring  around  her  sheds, — 
At  last  the  tulips  break  in  bloom ! 

A  sea,  a  rainbow-tinted  sea, 
A  splendor  and  a  mystery, 
Floods  o'er  the  fields  of  faded  gray: 
The  roads  are  full  of  folks  in  glee, 
For  lo, — to-day  is  Easter  Day ! 

A  memory  of  April,  1916. 
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BY    WILLIAM    KAY    WALLACE 


Author  of  "  Greater  Italy  " 


PREJUDICES  die  hard. 
Ideas  soon  become  fixed. 
Only  a  great  upheaval  such 
as  a  war,  or  other  stern 
ordeal,  moves  us  to  revise 
our  preconceived  notions 
and  examine  the  truth  of  our  premises. 

Nations  at  war,  like  men  in  their  cups, 
are  apt  to  reveal  the  whole  truth.  Shams, 
make-believes,  sterile  hypocrisies  fall  to 
earth,  the  traditional  self  fades  into  a  dim 
background,  and  a  nation  stands  forth 
naked,  its  true  self. 

Latent  passions  fanned  to  flame  by 
war  sear  the  soul  and  fuse  inherited  char- 
acteristics into  new  elements,  so  that  the 
real  temper  of  a  people  stands  revealed, 
illumined  by  the  fires  that  burn  along  its 
battle  line. 

So  it  is  with  Italy ! 

Most  of  us  love  Italy,  few  know  her. 
Too  few  have  troubled  to  study  the  recent 
development  of  this  great  and  gifted  race 
of  men  which  has  come  to  take  up  again 
the  heritage  of  ancient  Rome. 

Now  that  we  have  departed  from  our 
century-old  policy  of  isolation  and  have 
entered  into  close  communion  with  the 
peoples  of  Europe,  it  would  seem  oppor- 
tune to  consider  briefly  the  position  of 
Italy  in  world  affairs. 

Of  all  the  modern  Europeans  the  Ital- 
ians have  hitherto  been  the  least  under- 
stood. To  many  of  us  Italy  is  still  the 
land  of  orange-blossoms  and  blue  skies, 
of  museums  and  old  masters,  of  hill  towns 
and  tenors,  of  beggars  and  bandits — the 
land  of  the  far  nientc,  where  golden  days 
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are  passed  in  a  flood  of  eternal  springtide, 
where  work  is  left  until  to-morrow,  and 
nothing  is  done  to-day.  Even  those  of 
us  who  have  spent  some  time  in  Italy 
outside  of  its  art  galleries  and  museums, 
are  long  in  realizing  the  true  temper  of 
present-day  Italy. 

Why  then  this  misunderstanding? 

The  Italian  people  are  plain-spoken. 
What  they  have  accomplished  during  the 
past  half-century  speaks  straightfor- 
wardly, eloquently. 

What  a  galaxy  of  heroes  mark  the  mile- 
stones of  the  struggles  for  Italian  liberty 
and  national  unity !  Mazzini  at  Rome, 
Manin  at  Venice  blazed  the  trail.  Then 
came  Garibaldi,  the  warrior-champion  of 
liberty,  whose  mighty  blows  forged  the 
last  links  in  the  chain  of  Italian  unity. 
In  the  background,  guiding  the  new  state 
through  the  treacherous  waters  of  in- 
ternational intercourse,  we  discern  the 
figure  of  Count  Cavour,  the  master 
builder  of  Italian  unity. 

Italian  unity  meant  Italian  liberty. 
For,  in  order  that  Italy  might  become  a 
united  nation,  the  corrupt,  despotic  gov- 
ernment of  the  Bourbon  kings  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  had  to  be  overthrown.  Rome  and 
the  surrounding  territory  of  the  Patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter  had  to  be  wrested  from 
the  grip  of  the  Pope,  who  clung  with 
desperate  tenacity  to  his  temporal  sov- 
ereign rights.  Tuscany  was  a  duchy 
ruled  by  an  Austrian  princeling,  as  were 
the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  while 
Lombardy  and  Venetia,  conquered  prov- 
inces incorporated  in  the  Hapsburg  em- 
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pire,  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the  de- 
spised Austrian. 

No  more  thriUing  and  at  the  same  time 
vital  episode  in  the  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  can  be  found  than  that 
of  a  king  of  the  most  ancient  and  aristo- 
cratic royal  house  in  Europe  enhstmg  in 
his  service  that  stanch  republican  Gari- 
baldi, who  had  always  loudly  affirmed 
that  he  never  had  been  a  partisan  of 
kings,  but,  convinced  that  the  princes  of 
Savoy  had  the  liberation  of  Italy  at 
heart,  gladly  gave  his  own  and  his  fol- 
lowers' service  to  the  King  of  Piedmont 
in  order  that  Italy  might  be  free.  Then 
we  find  Victor  Emmanuel  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  armed  revolutionaries, 
overthrowing  the  other  sovereign  princes 
of  Italy,  including  the  Pope,  and  creating 
the  united  Italian  state. 

The  unification  of  Italy  was  thus 
brought  about  by  the  active,  intimate, 
and  constant  collaboration  of  the  most 
radical  revolutionary,  as  well  as  the  most 
aristocratic  and  conservative  elements  of 
the  country.  This  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  funda- 
mental forces  of  present-day  Italy. 

Italian  unity,  the  dominant  preoccupa- 
tion of  all  patriotic  Italians  for  the  past 
three  hundred  years,  owes  its  actual  ac- 
complishment to  the  strong  hand  and 
daring  initiative  of  the  royal  House  of 
Savoy.  It  was  the  head  of  this  ruling 
house,  guided  by  the  wise  counsel  of  his 
able  minister.  Count  Cavour,  who  pre- 
sented the  question  of  Italian  unity  to  the 
attention  of  Europe,  thus  securing  the 
active  assistance  of  Napoleon  III,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  French,  without 
which  the  task  of  driving  out  the  Aus- 
trians  would  have  been  impossible. 

This  is  the  debt  that  Italy  owes  its 
present  ruling  dynasty.  And  though  re- 
publican sentiment  is  still  strong  through- 
out the  peninsula,  and  the  impelling  force 
in  the  creation  of  united  Italy,  '4ove  of 
liberty,"  still  remains,  the  kings  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  have  reconciled  them- 
selves so  well  with  this  modern  spirit  that 
to-day  they  are  not  to  be  considered  con- 
stitutional monarchs  in  the  much  diluted 
form  as  in  England,  but  rather  what  may 
be  justly  called  representatives  of  ''Royal 
Republicanism." 

With  so  involv^ed  a  political  origin,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  from  the  very  be- 


ginning the  aims  and  motives  of  the  new 
united  Italian  state,  though  they  have 
contributed  fundamentally  in  shaping  the 
course  of  the  history  of  our  epoch,  should 
have  been  disregarded,  neglected. 

Students  of  international  affairs, 
whether  statesmen  or  publicists,  keenly 
critical  in  their  scrutiny  of  the  plans  and 
policy  of  England,  Germany,  France, 
Austria,  Russia,  Japan,  and  even  of  the 
Balkan  States,  were  in  the  habit  of  pass- 
ing by  very  casually  all  reference  to  Italian 
participation  in  world  events.  The  world 
at  large  still  preferred  to  dwell  upon  the 
Italy  of  the  past;  on  the  Rome  of  the 
Empire;  on  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  Italy  of  the  present  seemed  of  lesser 
interest. 

This  is  in  a  measure  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  Italy  as  a  nation  came  into 
being  the  petted  godchild  of  Europe. 
All  the  older  nations  were  in  a  festive 
mood  at  her  christening.  Even  the  rictus 
of  Austria  seemed  like  a  smile.  For  it 
was  a  new  experiment  in  nation-building 
that  was  being  inaugurated:  A  state 
founded  on  racial  unity  I 

Cavour,  assisted  by  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel of  Piedmont,  held  the  infant  state 
at  the  fount,  while  Napoleon  III,  looking 
not  unlike  Don  Quixote,  and  feeling  much 
as  the  gallant  knight  must  have  felt  when 
he  returned  from  tilting  with  the  wind- 
mills, was  at  hand  already  busily  planning 
how  best  that  which  he  had  given  might 
be  taken  away.  Pompous  British  states- 
men hovered  in  the  background  and 
smilingly  gave  their  blessing  to  the  new 
Italy;  while  in  the  sandy  marshes  of  Bran- 
denburg, in  the  then  provincial  city  of  Ber- 
lin, Bismarck  was  whispering  to  his  Hohen- 
zollern  master:  ''The  Savoy  princes  have 
begun;  go  thou  and  do  thou  likewise." 

The  Italians  had  at  last,  after  countless 
reverses,  won  national  independence. 
The  long-cherished  theory  that  all  men 
of  the  same  language,  customs,  and  tra- 
ditions have  the  right  to  form  a  separate 
political  entity  was  realized.  Nor  must 
we  fail  to  record  that  they  were  the  first 
to  demonstrate  that  this  great  experiment 
in  statecraft,  which  was  to  become  the 
directing  force  in  nation-building  during 
the  ensuing  decades,  was  wholly  practical. 

Italy  was  the  first  great  state  to  assert 
boldly  this  principle  of  nationality  as  the 
basis  of  the  modern  state.     Nationalism 
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as  interpreted  by  the  Italians  was  soon  effects  of  centuries  of  corrupt  government 
to  become  one  of   the  most   important  still  showed  deep  traces  in  the  backward- 
single  factors  of  political  development  of  ness  of  the  population. 
our  times.  Soon  the  surplus  began  to  spread  over 

As  France  a  century  before  had  lit  the  the    New    World.     In    South    America, 

torch  of  individual  liberty,  so  Italy  first  though  late-comers,  the  Italians  quickly 

championed  successfully  the  behef  that  won  their  way  to  positions  of  wealth  and 

national  liberty,  which  is  merely  the  ex-  influence  in  the  republics  of  the  River 

tension  of  the  idea  of  individual  liberty  Plate  and  Brazil.     Elsewhere  they  kept 

to   include   all  individuals  of  a  kindred  to  humbler  occupations,  and  built  with 

race,  is  the  most  valuable  asset  of  man-  their  own  hands  the  great  network   of 

kind.  railways,  bridges,  aqueducts  which  spread 

The  European  War  is  a  struggle  for  the  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Whether  at 
preservation  of  this  principle.  The  Allies  home  or  abroad,  the  Italians  were  build- 
are  maintainmg  the  right  of  national  in-  ing,  toiling,  moiling  ceaselessly.  Yet 
dependence  of  smaller  states  against  the  throughout  these  years  to  the  casual  ob- 
Germanic  idea  of  a  state  composed  of  a  server  Italy  remained  the  land  of  the 
motley  of  races,  marshalled  under  the  far  niente,  the  land  of  romance, 
hegemony  of  the  strongest.  In  reality  few  races  are  possessed  with 

During  the  ensuing  years  the  work  of  such  dynamic  creative  energ}^  as  are  the 

unification  continued,  and  the  growth  of  Italians.     The  far  niente  is  but  a  thin 

Italy  as  a  united  nation  was  rapid.     So  veneer,  like  the  patina  on  an  antique 

that  when  two  decades  later  Victor  Em-  bronze;    the  hard  durable  metal  lies  be- 

manuel  the  Liberator,  as  he  came  to  be  neath  the  iridescent  surface, 

called,  died   in  1878,  the   first  king  of  For  twenty  centuries  Italy  has  been 

united  Italy,  he  was   not  buried  in  the  the   cultural  focus  of  Western  Europe. 

Superga,  the  small  chapel  which  crowns  No  other  race  of  men  can  show  so  long 

the  soft  green  hill  above  Turin,  the  burial-  a  line  of  pre-eminent  genius.     The  civili- 

place  of  his  house,  but  in  the  Pantheon  zation    of    the    West   owes   its   present 

at  Rome,  built  in  the  days  of  the  Caesars,  direction  to  the  impulse  received  from 

an  imperial  resting-place.  Italy. 

The  people  of  Italy,  no  longer  ruled  In  all  fields  of  human  endeavor  Italy 

over  by  petty  despots  chiefly  of  foreign  has  stood  forth  the  master;   the  Western 

origin,  began  to  think  nationally,  to  feel  World  has  listened  obediently,  learned, 

themselves  a  part  of  a  greater  universe,  and   then   followed   the   current   of   the 

This  broadening  of  point  of  view  brought  mighty  stream  of  civilization  which  rose 

about  an   increase  in   moral  stature,   a  beyond    the   Alps,    among    the   hills   of 

strengthening  of  the  spiritual  fibre  of  the  Rome,  in  Umbria,  Tuscany,  Lombardy, 

nation.  and  Venetia,  to  spread  over  Europe  and 

The  Italians  were  now  eager  to  enjoy  the  world, 

a  share  of  the  material  well-being  which  Letters,  art,  and  science,  religion,  juris- 

other    peoples    possessed.     The    fecund  prudence,  war,  all  owe  to  Italy  the  tribute 

soil  of  northern  Italy  was  no  longer  rich  of  their  most  luminous  flowering.    Caesar 

enough  to  support  the  teeming  millions  the  conqueror,  Cicero  the  orator,  Virgil 

who  under  a  beneficent  and  enlightened  the  poet,  and  the  long  line  of  Romans 

government  were  at  last  permitted   to  who  were  the  first  Italians,  belong  to  the 

have  a  share  of  this  wealth  and  well-being,  first  epoch  of  Western  history. 

Great  industrial  enterprises  sprang  up.  Then,  after  a  period  of  darkness,  out 

Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  Venetia  were  of  the  night,  in  letters  of  indelible  purity 

quickly  dotted  with  a  vast  network  of  and  beauty,  shine  the  names  of  Dante  and 

thriving  industrial  centres.  Petrarch,   the  precursors  of  a  new  era. 

Italy  prospered.     She  even  acquired  a  Painting  is  revived  and  finds  a  Giotto, 

colonial  domain  in  the  face  of  jeering  on-  whose  art  is  carried  to  a  climax  by  a 

lookers.     But   the  growth   of  her  pros-  Leonardo  and  a  Titian.     Galileo  revolu- 

perity  did  not  keep  pace  with  her  increase  tionizes   the  accepted   concepts   of   cos- 

in   numbers,    more   particularly    in    the  mography,  and  a  Christopher  Columbus 

south   of   Italy,   where   the   debilitating  discovers  a  New  World. 
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This  same  race  of  men  brought  forth  tledjon  about  ItaHan  art,  and  thought  of 
a  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  a  St.  Catherine  of  modern  Italy  in  the  same  old  romantic 
Sienna;  a  Benvenuto  Cellini,  a  Machia-  strain,  the  Italians,  by  a  stern  realism, 
velli,  and  a  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  by  closing  their  eyes  to  the  past,  by  con- 
There  followed  a  period  of  relative  de-  cerning  themselves  with  the  present,  and 
cay,  until  from  the  north  came  Winckel-  by  looking  to  the  future,  rung  by  rung 
mann  and  Goethe,  Shelley  and  Browning,  were  winning  their  way  up  to  recogni- 
Italy  still  remained  the  teacher;  the  past  tion  as  a  world  power, 
became  sanctified,  glorified  by  these  new  Though  many  refused  to  consider  the 
disciples.  Italians  other  than  as  an  old,  worn-out 
Then  came  the  invasions  of  Ruskin  and  race,  the  people  of  Italy  were  daily  more 
his  phalanx,  who  made  of  Italy  a  shrine,  vigorously  and  lustily  asserting  their  re- 
The  new  votaries  from  all  parts  of  the  juvenescence. 

world  sang  paeans  of  praise  of  the  Italy  More  than  this,  the  hardness  of  the 
of  the  past,  and  gave  to  the  Italy  of  the  Italians,  in  the  Nietzschean  sense  of  the 
present  no  thought.  word,  made  it  possible  for  them  to  corn- 
Like  a  race  of  servile  pygmies  modern  bat  with  success,  in  moments  of  grave 
Italians  trod  among  the  Titan  figures  of  crisis,  the  various  extraneous  influences 
the  past.  Men  refused  to  consider  Italy  which  sought  to  undermine  the  fabric  of 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  treasure-  the  state.  At  the  same  time  it  led  them 
house  of  ancient  glory;  the  holders  of  a  to  face  political  problems  with  the  keen- 
sacred  trust,  the  Italians  must  aspire  to  est  realist  perception, 
no  other  role.  It  is  only  by  a  clear  understanding  of 
The  dank  romanticism  of  the  early  this  phase  of  Italian  ideology  that  we 
nineteenth  century,  though  swept  aside  can  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  Italy's 
by  a  ruthless  realism  in  other  countries,  entrance  into  the  Triple  Alliance — the 
still  lingered  in  association  with  the  name  making  friends  with  her  despised  enemy 
of  Italy.  Austria. 

National  independence   in   Italy  had  To  appreciate  fully  the  real  import  of 

been  achieved;  by  her  new  strength  Italy  this  act  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 

had  begun  to  assert  her  position  as  a  this  alliance  was  as  unpopular  and  dis- 

world  power,  but  to  the  world  at  large  tasteful  to  the  majority  of  the  Italian 

Italy  remained  a  museum.*  people    as    an    alliance    with    Germany 

*'We  have  made  Italy;   we  must  now  would  have  been  to  a  Frenchman.     So 

make    Italians,"    was    the    spontaneous  that  at  a  time  when  the  world  at  large  was 

outcry  after  the  great  ordeal  of  unifica-  still  considering  Italy  in  the  old  romantic 

tion  had  passed.  manner,  Italian  statesmen  by  adopting  a 

Oppressed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  past,  rigorous  realism  in  their  conduct  of  in- 

by   their   long   and   illustrious  heritage,  ternational  affairs,  entered  upon  an  alli- 

vexed  at  the  condescension  of  foreigners  ance   with   Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 

toward  their  aspiration  for  modern  devel-  gary,  believing  that  this  policy  served  the 

opment,  already  during  the  first  days  of  best  interests  of  the  state, 

national  existence  a  few  Italians  realized  With  peculiar  clearness  of  vision  the 

that  Italy,  in  order  to  develop  nationally,  people  of  Italy  perceived  that  the  Prus- 

must  trample  under  foot  the  ever-pres-  sian  system  of  efficiency  and  organization 

ent  past.     Italy  must  become  something  in  all  spheres  of  human  activity,  com- 

more   than   a  haven   for   dilettante   art  mercial,    industrial,    military,    technical, 

critics  and  artists,  the  birthplace  of  tenors,  and  scientific,  would  lead  most  rapidly 

the  refuge  of  idyllic  lovers.     The  Italians  to  the  economic  and  social  development 

were    sick   unto    death   at   hearing    the  of  the  state.     Success  had  become  a  god 

glories  of  the  Renaissance  discussed  and  in  Italy  as  much  as  in  any  other  country, 

commented  upon  by  foreign  observers;  Furthermore,    it    must    be    remembered 

sated  by  the  universal  and  eternal  repeti-  that  Italy  as  a  nation  was  young  and 

tior^of  the  '' Cinque  Cento,"  as  though  fired  with  all  the  exuberant  enthusiasms 

Italy  had  ceased  to  exist  since  the  days  of  youth.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 

of  Michelangelo.     While  the  world  prat-  to  find  that  the  Italians  were  cheerfully 

*  See '•  Greater  Italy,"  page  33 «/ 5e«.  willing  to  work  undcr  no  matter  what 
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master  as  long  as  the  work  was  lucrative, 
and  brought  with  it  material  well-Heing, 
the  outward  token  of  success. 

Politically  there  was  a  strong  motive 
for  this  whole-hearted  espousal  of  Ger- 
manism. Italy  feared  her  elder  Latin 
sister,  France,  France,  regretting  the 
assistance  given  to  the  people  of  Italy  to 
hberate  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Aus- 
trian in  1859,  a  very  few  years  later  de- 
layed the  further  aggrandizement  of  the 
kingdom  by  preventing  the  incorporation 
of  Rome  within  the  new  Italy. 

When  after  the  battle  of  Sedan  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Napoleonic  regime  the 
Italians  occupied  Rome,  the  new  French 
Republic  continued  the  policy  of  hos- 
tility toward  Italy,  and  thwarted  the  first 
imperial  longing  of  the  Italian  people  by 
inconsiderately  snatching  the  rich  colonial 
plum — ^Timis — out  of  Italian  hands  when 
all  Italy  was  already  boisterously  rejoic- 
ing that  the  bejewelled  bauble  across  the 
Mediterranean  was  to  be  hers. 

Within  a  year  thereafter  Italy  had 
become  a  partner  in  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  a  new  orientation  in  world  politics 
was  inaugurated.  For  many  years  the 
Italian  people  could  not  forgive  the  af- 
fronts they  believed  they  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  French,  and  henceforth 
the  paths  of  France  and  Italy  lay  far 
apart,  while  the  Italians,  the  junior  part- 
ners in  the  Triple  Alliance,  drew  closer 
and  closer  to  Germany. 

Three  decades  later  Italy  had  become 
Germanized.  Talented  pupils,  the  Ital- 
ians had  quickly  learned  all  that  their 
German  teachers  could  teach  them,  and 
had  profited  greatly  thereby.  Yet  in 
their  youthful  eagerness  they  made  one 
grave  error.  In  swinging  wide  open 
their  doors  to  Germany  the  Italians  had 
snapped  pff  the  hinges  and  the  Germanic 
hordes  from  the  north  poured  in  un- 
checked. Within  a  few  years  Italian 
commercial,  industrial,  and  even  political 
life  was  honeycombed  with  German  and 
pro-German  agents. 

But  Rome  has  witnessed  so  many  bar- 
barian invasions  all  traces  of  which  soon 
vanished,  while  Rome  stands  eternally 
imperial ! 

This  Germanic  invasion  was,  however, 
the  more  insidious  in  that  prosperity  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  invaders  whom 
the  Italians   themselves  had   called  in. 


Few  Italians  realized  that  their  new 
German  friends  and  allies  who  flocked 
in  such  great  numbers  to  Italy  were  carry- 
ing on  a  methodically  planned  and  care- 
fully executed  programme  of  "peaceful 
penetration"  as  part  of  a  larger  plan  of 
German  world  dominion. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  Italians 
should  imagine  that  because  Italy  was 
prosperous,  because  her  commerce  and 
industry  were  increasing  relatively  more 
rapidly  than  those  of  any  other  country, 
that  this  prosperity  was  their  own.  So 
busy  were  they  pihng  up  what  was  for 
them  undreamed-of  riches  that,  though 
a  government  in  power,  in  protecting 
Italian  interests,  now  and  then  ''flirted" 
mildly  with  France,  England,  or  Russia, 
the  nation  remained  faithful  to  its  Ger- 
man taskmaster.  All  too  late  was  it  per- 
ceived that  the  Germans  had  fixed  them- 
selves lecherously  at  the  heart  of  Italy 
and  intended  to  remain. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War 
in  August,  1 9 14,  Italy  awoke  suddenly 
to  the  perils  of  her  position.  The  mass 
of  the  people  at  large  were  still  ignorant 
of  the  plight  of  their  country.  Those 
who  could  gauge  rightly  the  real  condi- 
tion of  affairs  were  afraid  to  tear  out  with 
one  mighty  wrench  the  German  parasite. 
By  a  series  of  operations  as  skilfully  con- 
ceived as  they  were  to  be  deftly  executed, 
Italy  made  ready  to  rid  herself  of  the 
German. 

Italy  had  hnked  her  fortunes  with 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
strong  and  self-reliant,  in  order  that  the 
state  might  be  in  a  position  to  stand 
secure  as  an  independent  nation.  The 
people  of  Italy  now  began  to  realize  that 
their  paramount  interests  demanded  that 
they  detach  themselves  from  the  Central 
Empires,  and  by  a  close  study  of  events 
adapt  policy  to  circumstance. 

During  the  nine  months  of  neutrality, 
from  August,  19 14,  to  May,  191 5,  by  a 
slow  and  cautious  mode  of  procedure 
Italy  one  by  one  cut  the  ties  which  bound 
her  to  her  former  allies.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Triple  Alliance  had 
endured  for  a  generation,  in  those  few 
months  the  vast  superstructure  of  Ger- 
man penetration  in  Italy  was  under- 
mined, and  at  a  given  signal  crashed  to 
earth. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no 
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country  entered  the  war  in  the  face  of 
such  desperate  attempts  made,  within  its 
own  boundaries,  to  prevent  it.  Nowhere 
was  German  propaganda  more  blatantly 
bold,  enlisting  in  its  behalf  the  Vatican, 
the  Socialists,  and  all  the  pacifist,  pro- 
German  and  other  subversive  elements, 
which  were  not  inconsiderable.  It  was 
then  that  a  leader  was  found  in  the  per- 
son of  the  great  poet  d'Annunzio,  who 
returned  to  Italy  at  this  juncture,  and  by 
his  flaming  appeals  to  their  nobler  senti- 
ments of  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  love 
of  liberty  bade  his  countrymen  take  up 
arms  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  in  defense 
of  those  sovereign  rights  of  national  in- 
dependence which  the  Italian  people  had 
so  valiantly  championed  half  a  century 
before. 

In  no  country  has  the  spiritual  revolu- 
tion more  completely  transformed  the 
nation;  for  now  the  people  of  Italy  see 
plainly  the  distressing  impasse  into  which 
their  vassalage  to  Germany  has  led  them. 

To-day  the  Italians  are  confronted  with 
the  task  not  merely  of  waging  a  terrible 
war  in4:he  most  difficult  terrain  in  Europe, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  have  been 
compelled  to  build  from  the  ground  up 
an  almost  wholly  new  economic  edifice. 

Italy  since  the  days  of  her  foundation 
as  a  united  kingdom  has  pursued  a  pol- 
icy of  caution,  dictated  by  concern  for 
her  immediate  safety.  For  many  years, 
rather  than  precipitate  an  international 
crisis  which  would  have  inevitably  led 
to  a  world  war,  she  has  time  and  again 
put  aside  her  legitimate  ambitions  to  re- 
deem the  Italian  lands  of  the  Trentino 
and  the  eastern  Adriatic  still  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  Austria.  This  is  the 
Italia  Irredenta.  Here  dwell  the  Italians 
who  remained  outside  the  boundaries  of 
united  Italy  when  the  nation  was  made 
one.  Though  numerically  this  group  is 
relatively  insignificant,  numbering  not 
more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  souls, 
yet  every  Italian  feels  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  rescue  of  these  ''un- 
redeemed" brethren. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  when  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  the 
opportunity  presented  itself  to  the  Italian 
people  to  realize  their  plans  of  gaining 
control  of  these  regions  and  thus  at  last 
uniting  in  one  great  state  all  Italians, 
this  became  one  of  the  chief  incentives 


for  Italian  participation  in  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies. 

Italy  is  fighting  to  attain  two  main 
objectives:  freedom  from  German  eco- 
nomic control  and  the  redemption  of  the 
Italian  lands  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hapsburg  monarchy. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  with  these 
aims  realized,  Italy  is  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  factors  in  inter- 
national affairs  of  our  times.  In  popu- 
lation the  new  Italy  will  equal  that  of 
France,  and  owing  to  the  fecundity  of 
the  race  may  in  the  very  near  future 
outdistance  the  latter.  Under  the  stress 
of  war,  the  economic  development  of  the 
country  has  been  so  intensified  that  at  the 
close  of  the  war  we  shall  in  all  probability 
find  Italy  in  a  position  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe. 
Furthermore,  the  old  unnatural  antag- 
onism toward  France  is  vanishing,  and 
the  two  Latin  states  which  have  done  so 
much  to  give  to  the  Western  world  its 
cultural  imprint  may  be  relied  upon  to 
work  in  close  harmony  for  the  common 
benefit  of  mankind. 

As  long  as  Italy  was  bound  to  Austria 
and  Germany  by  the  ties  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  France  and  Great  Britain  looked 
askance  at  Italian  aspirations  in  the  Adri- 
atic, which  they  believed  to  be  part  of 
a  broader  Central  European  scheme. 
Italian  participation  in  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  conclusively  proves  that 
these  fears  were  unfounded. 

With  the  United  States  the  new  Italy 
is  destined  to  have  intimate  intercourse. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Italian  peninsula  the  influence  of 
America  is  already  potently  felt.  By  the 
hundred  thousand  are  to  be  counted  the 
Italians  who  have  spent  longer  or  shorter 
periods  in  our  country,  and  have  returned 
to  Italy  inspired  by  the  lessons  they  have 
learned  here,  to  introduce  into  the  rural 
and  more  backward  regions  something 
of  our  modern  efficiency  methods;  while 
within  our  boundaries  over  two  mil- 
lion Italians  are  permanently  at  home. 
Though  so  many  return  to  Italy  after  a 
brief  sojourn  among  us,  it  is  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  deep  love  of  the  Italians  for 
their  native  land.  This  living  patriotism 
is  the  corner-stone  of  their  national  ex- 
istence. It  is  the  basis  of  their  great 
experiment  in  nation-building,  which  em- 
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bodies  the  principle  of  nationality  and 
the  inalienable  right  of  racial  groups  to 
form  separate  states,  in  itself  an  under- 
lying cause  of  the  World  War. 

Italy,  from  the  very  first  day  of  the 
war,  has  had  unwavering  confidence  in 
the  final  and  complete  triumph  of  the 
Allied  cause.     Her  armies   in   the    field 


have  recently  suffered  serious  reverses. 
However,  the  defeat  of  Prussianism,  the 
emancipation  of  their  country  from  Ger- 
man economic  control,  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Italian  lands  still  held  by 
Austria,  including  the  incorporation  of 
Italia  redeitta  in  the  kingdom,  still  remain 
the  high  purpose  of  the  people  of  Italy. 


THE    FRENCH 

(AS    SEEN    BY    AN    AMERICAN) 
BY    EDITH    WHARTON 


^^^^^gjHE  president  of  an  Amer- 
ican university,  lately 
called  to  France  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  the 
war,  owned  to  me  the  other 
day,  with  a  boyish  pleasure 
in  the  confession:  "I'm  head  over  ears  in 
loye  with  France.  I've  completely  lost 
my  balance,  and  the  passion  grows  with 
every  day  I  spend  here." 

The  state  of  being  ''in  love  with 
France"  is  no  new  one  to  Americans,  but 
hitherto  it  has  usually  been  the  result  of 
some  social  or  aesthetic  attraction.  Many 
Americans  have  been  in  love  with  France 
because  of  her  cathedrals  and  her  muse- 
ums; some  because  of  her  conversation 
and  her  manners;  others  because  of  her 
philosophy  and  her  literature;  the  greater 
number,  probably,  because  of  her  clothes 
and  her  cooking. 

None  of  these  elements  entered — unless 
indirectly — into  the  pure  flame  with 
which  the  speaker  burned.  Summoned 
to  France  (where  he  had  not  been  for 
many  years)  to  undertake  an  urgent  task, 
he  had  put  his  hand  to  it  at  once,  without 
allowing  himself  even  a  day  of  private 
delectation;  and  what  he  was  in  love  with, 
to  the  point  of  dithyramb  and  disequilib- 
rium, was  the  beauty  of  the  French  char- 
acter as  revealed  to  him  after  three  years 
of  an  unparalleled  ordeal. 

The  interest  of  the  confession  is  in  the 


fact  that  he  had  been  brought  in  contact 
with  French  character  at  the  point  where 
it  is  supposed  to  be  weakest.  He  had 
been  invited,  as  an  acknowledged  expert, 
to  infuse  up-to-date  ''efficiency'^  into 
obsolete  methods;  he  had  been  caught  in 
the  net  of  official  red  tape,  had  breathed 
the  stagnant  air  of  an  old  bureaucracy, 
had  bumped  into  prejudices  of  which  the 
origin  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  ages,  had 
struggled  against  inertia  and  tried  to  put 
form  into  vagueness;  and  he  had  emerged 
from  the  conflict  the  humble  and  fervent 
admirer  of  the  people  whom  Americans, 
just  now,  are  perhaps  a  shade  too  prone 
to  think  it  their  special  mission  to  edu- 
cate and  enlighten. 

The  incident  raises  certain  questions 
in  the  impartial  mind;  and  the  first  is, 
whether  the  particular  kind  of  efficiency 
that  America  is  so  eagerly  and  affection- 
ately bringing  to  France  is  quite  as  im- 
portant in  the  making  of  national  char- 
acter as  it  would  flatter  us  to  think.  No 
one,  probably,  doubts  whether  it  is  use- 
ful for  France  to  acquire  better  com- 
mercial and  industrial  methods;  cer- 
tainly the  French  do  not  appear  to. 
Their  eagerness  for  enlightenment  is 
touching — and  perilous  to  the  modesty 
of  the  enlighteners.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  here  is  a  people  avowedly  backward 
in  all  that  America  includes  in  the  vast 
term  of  "business  methods,"  and  yet  so 
forward  in  other  qualities  that  such  wit- 
nesses as  my  university  president,  and 
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every  other  American  observer  of  his 
stamp,  concur  in  admitting — or  rather 
glory  in  proclaiming — the  superiority  of 
the  people  they  have  been  called  upon  to 
teach. 

The  obvious  conclusion  seems  to  be 
that,  useful  as  our  type  of  efficiency  is  to 
a  nation  in  France's  present  situation, 
there  are  other  elements  more  essential 
in  the  long  run  to  the  making  of  national 
greatness;  and  that  France  has  had  the 
gift  of  secreting  these  elements  from  the 
very  dawn  of  her  long  and  magnificent 
history. 

The  next  question  is:  What  are  the 
elements?  But  the  answer  must  be  pref- 
aced by  a  word  of  restriction. 


II 


There  are  only  two  ways  of  judging 
the  character  of  a  people:  either,  if  one 
is  of  them,  by  finding  the  clew  to  their 
idiosyncrasies  in  one's  self  and  one's 
antecedents;  or,  if  one  is  a  stranger,  by 
seeking  it  in  the  contrasts  between  the 
aspirations  and  the  results  of  the  race 
one  is  studying  and  those  of  one's  own 
people.  If  a  stranger  presumes  to  judge 
the  character  of  a  nation,  it  can  be  only 
relatively,  obliquely,  and  on  the  basis  of 
perpetual  comparison  and  qualification. 
The  observer  must  say,  not,  ''The  French 
are  this  or  that,"  but,  "The  French  seem 
to  me,  an  American"  (or  whatever  else), 
"  this  or  that."  The  moment  the  critic 
forgets  this,  his  comments  become  im- 
pertinence, his  conclusions  fatuity. 

This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
foreign  observation  is  without  interest,  ei- 
ther to  the  foreigner  or  to  the  race  he  tries 
to  interpret.  The  very  quality  of  foreign- 
ness  has  its  use  in  testing  national  char- 
acter; it  is  often  the  acid  that  brings  out 
the  invisible  writing.  Facts  which  seem 
small  and  insignificant  to  people  to  whom 
they  are  a  part  of  daily  habit  may  have 
unsuspected  importance  in  the  explana- 
tion of  national  peculiarities;  and  just 
such  facts  often  take  extraordinary  relief 
in  the  eye  of  the  alien  observer.  The  man 
who  writes  his  memoirs  too  often  forgets 
to  tell  you  what  the  house  he  was  born 
in  looked  like;  his  foreign  biographer 
notes  every  detail  of  its  furniture.  Noth- 
ing is  everywhere  and  always  insignifi- 


cant, and  the  chief  excuse  of  observation 
from  the  outside  is  that  it  often  empha- 
sizes (even  if  it  also  distorts)  the  impor- 
tance of  unregarded  facts. 


Ill 


This  restriction  established,  one  may 
turn  back  to  the  question:  What  are  the 
elements  of  character  that  have  made 
France  France? 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  finding  out 
why  a  race  is  what  it  is,  is  to  pick  out  the 
words  that  preponderate  in  its  speech 
and  its  literature,  and  then  try  to  define 
the  special  meaning  it  gives  them. 

The  French  people  are  one  of  the  most 
ascetic  and  the  most  laborious  in  Eu- 
rope; yet  the  four  words  that  preponder- 
ate in  French  speech  and  literature  are: 
Glory,  love,  voluptuousness,  and  plea- 
sure. Before  the  Puritan  reflex  causes  the 
reader  to  fling  aside  the  page  polluted  by 
this  statement,  it  will  be  worth  his  while 
to  translate  these  four  words  into  la 
gloire,  Vamoiir,  la  volupte,  le  plaisir,  and 
then  (if  he  knows  French  and  the  French 
well  enough)  consider  what  they  mean  in 
the  language  of  Corneille  and  Pascal. 
For  it  must  be  understood  that  they  have 
no  equivalents  in  the  English  conscious- 
ness, and  that,  if  it  were  sought  to  ex- 
plain the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  exiles  of  the  Mayflower  and  the  con- 
querors of  Valmy  and  Jena,  it  would 
probably  best  be  illustrated  by  the  to- 
tally different  significance  of  "love  and 
glory"  and  "amour  et  gloire." 

To  begin  with  "la  gloire":  we  must  re- 
sign ourselves  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
really  know  what  the  French  mean  when 
they  say  it — what,  for  instance,  Montes- 
quieu had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  of 
Sparta:  "The  only  object  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians was  liberty,  the  only  ad- 
vantage it  gave  them  was  glory."  At 
best,  if  we  are  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
enough  to  have  entered  a  little  way  into 
the  French  psychology,  we  know  that 
they  mean  something  infinitely  larger, 
deeper,  and  subtler  than  we  mean  by 
"glory."  The  proof  is  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  taught  nol  to  do  great  deeds  for 
"glory,"  while  the  French,  unsurpassed 
in  great  deeds,  have  always  avowedly 
done  them  for  "la  gloire." 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  sense  of  duty  has 
a  large  part  in  the  French  conception  of 
glory:  perhaps  one  might  risk  defining 
it  as  duty  with  a  panache.  But  that  only 
brings  one  to  another  untranslatable 
word.  To  put  a  panache — a  plume,  an 
ornament — on  a  prosaic  deed  is  an  act  so 
eminently  French  that  one  seeks  in  vain 
for  its  English  equivalent;  it  would  verge 
on  the  grotesque  to  define  ''la  gloire"  as 
duty  wearing  an  aigrette !  The  whole 
conception  of  "la  gloire"  is  hnked  with 
the  profoundly  French  conviction  that 
the  lily  should  be  gilded;  that,  however 
lofty  and  beautiful  a  man's  act  or  his  pur- 
pose, it  gains  by  being  performed  with 
what  the  French  (in  a  word  which  for 
them  has  no  implication  of  effeminacy) 
call  ''elegance."  Indeed,  the  higher,  the 
more  beautiful,  the  gesture  or  the  act,  the 
more  it  seems  to  them  to  call  for  adorn- 
ment, the  more  it  gains  by  being  given 
relief.  And  thus,  by  the  very  apposite- 
ness  of  the  word  relief,  one  is  led  to  per- 
ceive that  "la  gloire"  as  an  incentive  to 
high  action  is  essentially  the  conception 
of  a  people  in  whom  the  plastic  sense  has 
always  prevailed.  The  idea  of  "dying  in 
beauty"  certainly  originated  with  the 
Latin  race,  though  a  Scandinavian  play- 
wright was  left,  incongruously  enough,  to 
find  a  phrase  for  it. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  "love"  and 
"amour";  but  here  the  difference  is  more 
visible,  and  the  meaning  of  "amour" 
easier  to  arrive  at.  Again,  as  with 
"gloire,"  the  content  is  greater  than  that 
of  our  "love."  "Amour,"  to  the  French, 
means  the  undivided  total  of  the  com- 
plex sensations  and  emotions  that  a  man 
and  a  woman  may  inspire  in  each  other; 
whereas  "love,"  since  the  days  of  the 
Elizabethans,  has  never,  to  Anglo-Saxons, 
been  more  than  two  halves  of  a  word — 
one  half  all  purity  and  poetry,  the  other 
all  pruriency  and  prose.  And  gradually 
the  latter  half  has  been  discarded,  as  too 
unworthy  of  association  with  the  loftier 
meanings  of  the  word,  and  "love"  re- 
mains— at  least  in  the  press  and  in  the 
household — a  relation  as  innocuous,  and 
as  undisturbing  to  social  conventions  and 
business  routine,  as  the  tamest  ties  of 
consanguinity. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  determina- 
tion to  keep  these  two  halves  apart  has 


diminished  the  one  and  degraded  the 
other,  to  the  loss  of  human  nature  in  the 
round?  The  Anglo-Saxon  answer  is,  of 
course,  that  love  is  not  license;  but  first 
let  us  see  what  meaning  is  left  to  "love" 
in  a  society  where  it  is  supposed  to  de- 
termine marriage,  and  yet  to  ignore  the 
transiency  of  sexual  attraction.  At  best, 
it  seems  to  designate  a  boy-and-girl  fancy 
not  much  more  mature  than  a  taste  for 
dolls  or  marbles.  In  the  light  of  that 
definition,  has  not  license  kept  the  better 
part  ?  ^ 

It  may  be  argued  that  human  nature 
is  everywhere  fundamentally  the  same, 
and  that,  though  one  race  lies  about  its 
deepest  impulses,  while  another  speaks 
the  truth  about  them,  the  result  in  con- 
duct is  not  very  different.  Is  either 
of  these  affirmations  exact?  If  human 
nature,  at  bottom,  is  everyjvhere  the 
same,  such  deep  layers  of  different  habits, 
prejudices,  and  beliefs  have  been  formed 
above  its  foundation  that  it  is  rather  mis- 
leading to  test  resemblances  by  what  one 
digs  up  at  the  roots.  Secondary  motives 
of  conduct  are  widely  divergent  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  they  are  the  mo- 
tives that  control  civilized  societies  ex- 
cept when  some  catastrophe  throws  them 
back  to  the  state  of  naked  man. 

To  understand  the  difference  between 
the  Latin  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  of 
love  one  must  first  of  all  understand  the 
difference  between  the  Latin  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  conceptions  of  marriage.  In  a 
society  where  marriage  is  supposed  to  be 
determined  solely  by  reciprocal  inclina- 
tion, and  to  bind  the  contracting  parties 
not  only  to  a  social  but  to  a  physical  life- 
long loyalty,  love,  which  never  has  ac- 
cepted, and  never  will  accept,  such  bonds, 
immediately  becomes  a  pariah  and  a 
sinner.  This  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  point  of 
view.  How  many  critics  of  the  French 
conception  of  love  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  consider  first  their  idea  of  marriage? 

Marriage,  in  France,  is  regarded  as 
founded  for  the  family  and  not  for  the 
husband  and  wife.  It  is  designed  not  to 
make  two  people  individually  happy  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  but  to  secure 
their  permanent  well-being  as  associates 
in  the  foundation  of  a  home  and  the  pro- 
creation of  a  family.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment must  needs  be  based  on  what  is 
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most  permanent  in  human  states  of  feel- 
ing, and  least  dependent  on  the  accidents 
of  beauty,  youth,  and  novelty.  Com- 
munity of  tradition,  of  education,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  parental  feeling,  are 
judged  to  be  the  sentiments  most  likely 
to  form  a  lasting  tie  between  the  average 
man  and  woman ;  and  the  French  marriage 
is  built  on  parenthood,  not  on  passion. 

An  illustration  of  the  radical  contra- 
diction between  such  a  view  of  marriage 
and  that  of  the  English  races  is  found  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  notice  of  a 
play  lately  produced  (with  success)  in 
London: 

"After  two  months  of  marriage  a 
young  girl  discovers  that  her  husband 
married  her  because  he  wanted  a  son. 
That  is  enough.  She  will  have  no  more  to 
do  with  him.  So  he  goes  ofif  to  fulfil  a 
mining  engagement  in  Peru,  and  she 
hides  herself  in  the  countr>\  ..." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  bewilderment  and  disgust  with  which 
any  wife  or  husband  in  France,  whether 
young  or  middle-aged,  would  read  the 
cryptic  sentences  I  have  italicized. 
"What,"  they  would  ask,  "did  the  girl 
suppose  he  had  married  her  for?  And 
what  did  she  want  to  be  married  for? 
And  what  is  marriage  for,  if  not  for  that  ?  " 

The  French  bride  is  no  longer  taken 
from  a  convent  at  sixteen  to  be  flung  into 
the  arms  of  an  unknown  bridegroom.  As 
emancipation  has  progressed,  the  young 
girl  has  been  allowed  a  voice  in  choosing 
her  husband;  but  what  is  the  result? 
That  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred her  choice  is  governed  by  the  same 
considerations.  The  notion  of  marriage 
as  a  kind  of  superior  business  association, 
based  on  community  of  class,  of  political 
and  religious  opinion,  and  on  a  fair  ex- 
change of  advantages  (where  one,  for 
instance,  brings  money  and  the  other 
position),  is  so  ingrained  in  the  French 
social  organization  that  the  modern  girl 
accepts  it  intelligently,  just  as  her  pup- 
pet grandmother  bowed  to  it  passively. 

From  this  important  act  of  life  the 
notion  of  love  is  tacitly  excluded;  not  be- 
cause love  is  thought  unimportant,  but 
on  account  of  its  very  importance,  and  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  conceivably  to  be 
fitted  into  any  stable  association  between 
man  and  woman.    It  is  because  the  French 


have  refused  to  cut  love  in  two  that  they 
have  not  attempted  to  subordinate  it  to 
the  organization  of  the  family.  They 
have  left  it  out  because  there  was  no 
room  for  it,  and  also  because  it  moves  to 
a  different  rhythm,  and  keeps  different 
seasons.  It  is  because  they  refuse  to  re- 
gard it  either  as  merely  an  exchange  of 
ethereal  vows  or  as  a  sensual  gratifica- 
tion; because,  on  the  contrary,  they  be- 
lieve, with  Coleridge,  that 

"  All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  dehghts, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame," 

that  they  frankly  recognize  its  right  to  its 
own  place  in  life. 

What,  then,  is  the  place  they  give  to 
the  disturbing  element?  They  treat  it — 
the  answer  might  be — as  the  poetry  of 
life.  For  the  French,  simply  because  they 
are  the  most  realistic  people  in  the  world, 
are  also  the  most  romantic.  They  have 
judged  that  the  family  and  the  state  can- 
not be  built  up  on  poetry,  but  they  have 
not  felt  that  for  that  reason  poetry  was 
to  be  banished  from  their  republic. 
They  have  decided  that  love  is  too  grave 
a  matter  for  boys  and  girls,  and  not 
grave  enough  to  form  the  basis  of  mar- 
riage; but  in  the  relations  between  grown 
people,  apart  from  their  permanent  ties 
(and  in  the  deepest  consciousness  of  the 
French,  marriage  still  remains  indissol- 
uble), they  allow  it,  frankly  and  amply, 
the  part  it  furtively  and  shabbily,  but  no 
less  ubiquitously,  plays  in  Puritan  soci- 
eties. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  weigh  the 
relative  advantages  of  this  view  of  life 
and  the  other;  what  has  been  sought  is  to 
state  fairly  the  reasons  why  marriage, 
being  taken  more  seriously  and  less 
vaguely  by  the  French,  there  remains  an 
allotted  place  for  love  in  their  more  pre- 
cisely ordered  social  economy.  Never- 
theless, it  is  fairly  obvious  that,  except 
in  a  world  where  the  claims  of  the  body 
social  are  very  perfectly  balanced  against 
those  of  the  body  individual,  to  give  such 
a  place  to  passion  is  to  risk  being  sub- 
merged by  it.  A  society  which  puts  love 
beyond  the  law,  and  then  pays  it  such 
heaw  toll,  subjects  itself  to  the  most 
terrible  of  Camorras. 
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The  French  are  one  of  the  most  ascetic 
races  in  the  world;  and  that  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  the  meaning  they  give  to  the 
word  "volupte"  is  free  from  the  vul- 
garity of  our  "voluptuousness."  The 
latter  suggests  to  most  people  a  cross- 
legged  sultan  in  a  fat  seragHo;  "vo- 
lupte"  means  the  intangible  charm  that 
imagination  extracts  from  things  tan- 
gible. "  Volupte"  means  the  ''Ode  to  the 
Nightingale"  and  the  "Ode  to  a  Grecian 
Urn  ";  it  means  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  well 
as  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  BTit  if  we  have 
the  thing,  one  may  ask,  what  does  the 
word  matter?  Every  language  is  always 
losing  word-values,  even  where  the  sense 
of  the  word  survives. 

The  answer  is  that  the  French  sense  of 
"volupte"  is  found  only  exceptionally  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  imagination,  whereas 
it  is  part  of  the  imaginative  make-up  of 
the  whole  French  race.  One  turns  to 
Shakespeare  'or  Keats  to  find  it  formu- 
lated in  our  speech;  in  France  it  underlies 
the  whole  view  of  life.  And  this  brings 
one,  of  course,  to  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion that  the  French  are  a  race  of  creative 
artists,  and  that  artistic  creativeness  re- 
quires first  a  free  play  of  the  mind  on  all 
the  facts  of  life,  and  secondly  the  sensu- 
ous sensibility  that  sees  beyond  tangible 
beauty  to  the  aura  surrounding  it. 

The  French  possess  the  quality  and 
have  always  claimed  the  privilege.  And 
from  their  freedom  of  view  combined 
with  their  sensuous  sensibility  they  have 
extracted  the  sensation  they  call  "le 
plaisir,"  which  is  something  so  much  more 
definite  and  more  evocative  than  what  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  pleasure.  "Le 
plaisir"  stands  for  the  frankly  permitted, 
the  freely  taken,  delight  of  the  senses,  the 
direct  enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
called  golden.  No  suggestions  of  furtive 
vice  degrade  or  coarsen  it,  because  it  has, 
like  love,  its  open  place  in  speech  and 
practice.  It  has  found  its  expression  in 
English  also,  but  only  on  the  lips  of 
geni.us:  for  instance,  in  the  "bursting  of 
joy's  grape  "  in  the  "  Ode  to  Melancholy  " 
(it  is  always  in  Keats  that  one  seeks  such 
utterances);  whereas  to  the  French  it  is 
part  of  the  general  fearless  and  joyful 
contact  with  life.  And  that  is  why  it  has 
kept  its  finer  meaning,  instead  of  being 
debased  by  incomprehension. 


IV 


The  French  are  passionate  and  plea- 
sure-loving; but  they  are  above  all  as- 
cetic and  laborious.  And  it  is  only  out 
of  a  union  of  these  supposedly  con- 
tradictory qualities  that  so  fine  a  thing 
as  the  French  temperament  could  have 
come. 

The  industry  of  the  French  is  univer- 
sally celebrated;  but  many — even  among 
their  own  race — might  ask  what  justifies 
the  statement  that  they  are  ascetic. 
The  fact  is,  the  word,  which  in  reality 
indicates  merely  a  natural  indifference  to 
material  well-being,  has  come,  in  modern 
speech,  to  have  a  narrower  and  a  peni- 
tential meaning.  It  is  supposed  to  imply 
a  moral  judgment,  whereas  it  refers  only 
to  the  attitude  taken  toward  the  creature 
comforts.  A  man,  or  a  nation,  may  wear 
homespun  and  live  on  locusts,  and  yet  be 
immoderately  addicted  to  the  lusts  of  the 
eye  and  of  the  flesh.  Asceticism  means 
the  serene  ability  to  get  on  without  com- 
fort, and  comfort  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
vention which  the  Latins  have  never 
really  understood  or  felt  the  want  of. 
What  they  need  (and  there  is  no  relation 
between  the  needs)  is  splendor  on  oc- 
casion, and  beauty  and  fulness  of  ex- 
perience always.  They  do  not  care  for 
the  raw  material  of  sensation:  food  must 
be  exquisitely  cooked,  emotion  eloquently 
expressed,  desire  emotionally  heightened, 
every  experience  must  be  transmuted  into 
terms  of  beauty  before  it  touches  their 
imagination. 

This  fastidiousness,  this  tendency  al- 
ways to  select  and  eliminate,  and  refine 
their  sensations,  is  united  to  that  stoic 
indifference  to  dirt,  discomfort,  bad  air, 
damp,  cold,  and  whatever  Anglo-Saxons 
describe  as  "inconvenience"  in  the  gen- 
eral organization  of  life,  from  the  bath- 
room to  the  banking  system,  which  gives 
the  French  leisure  of  spirit  for  enjoyment, 
and  strength  of  heart  for  war.  It  en- 
ables, and  has  always  enabled,  a  people 
addicted  to  pleasure  and  unused  to  the 
discipline  of  sport,  to  turn  at  a  moment's 
notice  into  the  greatest  fighters  that  his- 
tory has  known.  All  the  French  need  to 
effect  this  transformation  is  a  "great 
argument";  once  the  spring  of  imagina- 
tion touched,  the  body  obeys  it  with  a 
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dash  and  an  endurance   that  no  disci-  two  or  three  ways  of  beginning  and  end- 

pline,  whether  Spartan  or  Prussian,  ever  ing  their  letters. 

succeeded  in  outdoing.  This  ritual  view  of  politeness  makes  it 

This  fearless  and  joyful  people,  so  difficult  of  application  in  undetermined 
ardently  individual  and  so  frankly  real-  cases,  and  therefore  it  often  gets  left  out 
istic,  have  another  safeguard  against  ex-  in  emergencies.  The  complaint  of  Anglo- 
cess  in  their  almost  Chinese  reverence  Saxons  that,  in  travelling  in  France,  they 
for  the  ritual  of  manners.  It  is  fortunate  see  little  of  the  much-vaunted  French 
that  they  have  preserved,  through  ever}^  courtesy,  is  not  unjustified.  The  French 
political  revolution,  this  sense  of  the  im-  are  not  courteous  from  any  vague  sense  of 
portance  of  ceremony,  for  they  are  with-  good- will  toward  mankind;  they  regard 
out  the  compensating  respect  for  the  politeness  as  a  coin  with  which  certain 
rights  of  others  which  eases  intercourse  things  are  obtainable,  and  being  notably 
in  Anglo-Saxon  countries.  Any  view  of  thrifty  they  are  cautious  about  spending 
the  French  that  considers  them  as  pos-  it  on  strangers.  But  the  disillusion  of  the 
sessing  the  instinct  of  liberty  is  mislead-  traveller  often  arises  in  part  from  his  own 
ing;  what  they  have  always  understood  is  ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  French 
equality — a  different  matter — and  even  forms:  of  the  ''Bonjour,  Madame,"  on 
that,  as  one  of  the  most  acute  among  their  entering  and  leaving  a  shop,  of  the  fact 
recent  political  writers  has  said, ''on  con-  that  a  visitor  should  always,  on  taking 
dition  that  each  man  commands."  Their  leave,  be  conducted  to  the  outer  door, 
past  history,  and  above  all  the  geograph-  and  a  gentleman  (of  the  old  school)  bid- 
ical  situation  which  has  conditioned  it,  den  not  to  remain  uncovered  when  he 
must  be  kept  in  view  to  understand  the  stops  to  speak  to  a  lady  in  the  street;  of 
French  indifference  to  the  rights  of  others,  the  "Merci"  that  should  follow  every 
and  the  corrective  for  that  indifference  service,  however  slight,  the  "Apresvous" 
which  their  exquisite  sense  of  sociability  which  makes  way,  with  ceremonious  in- 
provides.  sistence,  for  the  person  who  happens  to 

For  over  a  thousand  years  France  has  be  entering  a  door  with  one.  In  these  re- 
had  to  maintain  herself  in  the  teeth  of  an  spects,  Anglo-Saxons,  by  their  lack  of 
aggressive  Europe,  and  to  do  so  she  has  *'form"  (and  their  lack  of  perception),  are 
required  a  strong  central  government  and  perpetually  giving  unintentional  offense. 
a  sense  of  social  discipline.  Her  great  But  small  social  fashions  are  oddly  dif- 
kings  were  forever  strengthening  her  by  ferent  in  different  countries  and  vary  ab- 
their  resistance  to  the  scattered  feudal  surdly  in  succeeding  generations.  The 
opposition.  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV  French  gentleman  does  not  uncover  in  a 
finally  broke  this  opposition,  and  left  lift  or  in  a  museum,  because  he  considers 
France  united  against  Europe,  but  de-  these  places  as  public  as  the  street;  he 
prived  of  the  sense  of  individual  freedom,  does  not,  after  the  manner  of  the  newest- 
and  needing  to  feel  the  pressure  of  an  of-all  American,  jump  up  like  a  Jack-in- 
'' administration"  on  her  neck.  Imagina-  the-box  (and  remain  standing  at  atten- 
tion, intellectual  energy,  and  every  form  tion)  every  time  the  woman  he  is  calling 
of  artistic  activity,  found  their  outlet  in  on  rises  from  her  seat,  because  he  con- 
social  intercourse,  and  France  created  siders  such  gymnastics  fatal  to  social  ease ; 
polite  society — one  more  work  of  art  in  but  he  is  shocked  by  the  way  in  which 
the  long  list  of  her  creations.  Americans  loll  and  sprawl  when  they  are 

The  French  conception  of  society  is  seated,  and  equally  bewildered  by  their 

hierarchical  and  administrative,   as  her  excess  of  ceremony  on  some  occasions, 

government  (under  whatever  name)  has  and  their  startling  familiarity  on  others, 

so  long  been.    Every  social  situation  has  Such  misunderstandings  are  inevitable 

its  appropriate  gestures  and  its  almost  between  people  of  different  speech  and 

fixed  vocabulary,  and  nothing,  for  exam-  traditions.    If  French  and  Americans  are 

pie,  is  more  puzzling  to  the  French  than  both    (as    their    newspapers   assure    us) 

the  fact  that  the  English,  a  race  whose  "democratic,"  it  gives  a  notion  of  how 

civilization  they  regard  as  in  some  re-  much  the  term  covers!    At  any  rate,  in 

spects  superior  to  their  own,  ha\'e  only  the   older   race   there   is  a   tradition   of 
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trained  and  cultivated  politeness  that 
flowers,  at  its  best,  into  a  simplicity  demo- 
cratic in  the  finest  sense.  Compared  to 
it,  our  politeness  is  apt  to  be  rather  stagy, 
as  our  ease  is  at  times  a  little  boorish. 


V 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Paolo  and 
Francesca  are  met  by  Dante  just  beyond 
the  fatal  gateway,  in  what  might  be  called 
the  temperate  zone  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions. In  the  society  of  dangerously 
agreeable  fellow-sinners  they  ''go  forever 
on  the  accursed  air,"  telling  their  beau- 
tiful tale  to  sympathizing  visitors  from 
above;  and  as,  unlike  the  majority  of 
mortal  lovers,  they  seem  not  to  dread  an 
eternity  together,  and  as  they  feel  no 
exaggerated  remorse  for  their  sin,  their 
punishment  is  the  mildest  in  the  poet's 
list  of  expiations.  There  is  all  the  width 
of  hell  between  the  ^'Divine  Comedy" 
and  the  "Scarlet  Letter"! 

Far  different  is  the  lot  of  the  dishonest 
man  of  business  and  of  the  traitor  to  the 
state.  For  these  two  offenders  against 
the  political  and  social  order  the  ultimate 
horrors  of  the  pit  are  reserved.  The  dif- 
ference between  their  fate  and  that  of  the 
lovers  is  like  that  between  the  lot  of  an 
aviator  in  an  eternally  invulnerable  aero- 
plane and  of  a  stoker  in  the  burning  hold 
of  an  eternally  torpedoed  ship.  On  this 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
offenses — the  antilegal  and  the  antisocial 
— the  whole  fabric  of  Latin  morality  is 
based. 

The  moralists  and  theologians  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  agitated  as  no  other  age  has 
been  by  the  problem  of  death  and  the  life 
after  death,  worked  out  the  great  scheme 
of  moral  retribution  on  which  the  "  Di- 
vine Comedy"  is  based.  This  system  of 
punishment  is  the  result  of  a  purely  Latin 
and  social  conception  of  order.  In  it  in- 
dividualism has  no  place.  It  is  based  on 
the  interests  of  the  family,  and  of  that 
larger  family  formed  by  the  commune  or 
the  state;  and  it  distinguishes,  implicitly 
if  not  outspokenly,  between  the  wrong 
that  has  far-reaching  social  consequences 
and  that  which  injures  only  one  or  two 
persons,  or  perhaps  only  the  moral  sense 
of  the  offender. 

The  French  have  continued  to  accept 


this  classification  of  offenses.  They  con- 
tinue to  think  the  sin  against  the  public 
conscience  far  graver  than  that  against 
any  private  person.  If  in  France  there 
is  a  distinction  between  private  and  busi- 
ness morality  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  prevailing  in  America,  and  the  French 
conscience  rejects  with  abhorrence  the 
business  complaisances  which  the  rigid- 
ly virtuous  American  too  often  regards 
as  not  immoral  because  not  indictable. 
"Business"  tends  everywhere  to  subdue 
its  victims  to  what  they  work  in,  and  it  is 
not  meant  to  suggest  that  every  French 
financier  is  irreproachable,  or  that  France 
has  not  had  more  than  her  share  of  glar- 
ing financial  scandals,  but  that  among  the 
real  French,  uncontaminated  by  cosmo- 
politan influences,  and  especially  in  the 
class  of  small  shopkeepers  and  in  the  up- 
per bourgeoisie,  business  probity  is  high- 
er, and  above  all  more  sensitive,  than  in 
America.  It  is  not  only,  or  always, 
through  indolence  that  France  has  re- 
mained backward  in  certain  forms  of 
efficiency. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  conclude  that 
this  sensitiveness  is  based  on  a  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others.  The  French,  it 
must  be  repeated,  are  as  a  race  indifferent 
to  the  rights  of  others.  In  the  people 
and  the  lower  middle  class  (and  how  much 
higher  up!)  the  traditional  attitude  is: 
"Why  should  I  do  my  neighbor  a  good 
turn  when  he  may  be  getting  the  better 
of  me  in  some  way  I  haven't  found  out?  " 
The  French  are  not  generous,  and  they  are 
not  trustful.  They  do  not  willingly  credit 
their  neighbors  with  sentiments  as  disin- 
terested as  their  own.  But  deep  in  their 
very  bones  is  something  that  was  called 
"  the  point  of  honour"  when  there  was  an 
aristocracy  to  lay  exclusive  claim  to  it, 
but  that  has,  in  reality,  always  permeated 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  race.  It  is  just  as 
untranslatable  as  the  "panache"  into 
which  it  has  flowered  on  so  many  im- 
mortal battle-fields;  and  it  regulates  the 
conscience  of  one  of  the  most  avaricious 
and  least  compassionate  of  peoples  in 
their  business  relations,  as  it  regulated 
the  conduct  in  the  field  of  the  knights  of 
chivalry  and  of  the  parvemi  heroes  of 
Napoleon. 

It  all  comes  back,  perhaps,  to  the  ex- 
traordinarily true  French  sense  of  values. 
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As  a  people,  the  French  have  moral  taste, 
and  an  ear  for  the  '^ still  small  voice"; 
they  know  what  is  worth  while,  and  they 
despise  most  of  the  benefits  that  accrue 
from  a  clever  disregard  of  their  own  stand- 
ards. It  has  been  the  fashion  among  cer- 
tain of  their  own  critics  to  inveigh  against 
French  *' taste"  and  French  "measure," 
and  to  celebrate  the  supposed  lack  of 
these  qualities  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  races 
as  giving  a  freer  play  to  genius  and  a 
larger  scope  to  all  kinds  of  audacious  en- 
terprise. It  is  evident  that  if  a  new  conti- 
nent is  to  be  made  habitable,  or  a  new 
prosody  to  be  created,  the  business 
"point  of  honour"  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  French  Academy  in  the  other,  may 
seriously  hamper  the  task;  but  in  the 
minor  transactions  of  commerce  and  cul- 
ture perhaps  such  restrictive  influences 
are  worth  more  to  civilization  than  a 
mediocre  license. 


VI 


Many  years  ago,  during  a  vo}^age  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  yacht  on  which  I 
was  cruising  was  driv^en  by  bad  weather 
to  take  shelter  in  a  small  harbor  on  the 
Mainote  coast.  The  country,  at  the  time, 
was  not  considered  particularly  safe,  and 
before  landing  we  consulted  the  guide- 
book to  see  what  reception  we  were  likely 
to  meet  with. 

This  is  the  answer  we  found:  "The  in- 
habitants are  brave,  hospitable,  and  gen- 
erous, but  fierce,  treacherous,  vindictive, 
and  given  to  acts  of  piracy,  robbery,  and 
wreckage." 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  attempt  to  de- 
fine some  attributes  of  the  French  char- 
acter may  seem  as  incoherent  as  this 
summary.  At  any  rate,  the  endeavor  to 
strike  a  balance  between  seemingly  con- 
tradictory traits  disposed  one  to  indul- 
gence toward  the  anonymous  student  of 
the  Mainotes. 

No  civilized  race  has  gone  as  unerr- 


ingly as  the  French  toward  the  natural 
sources  of  enjoyment;  none  has  been  so 
unashamed  of  instinct.  Yet  none  has 
been  more  enslaved  by  social  conventions, 
small  complicated  observances  based  on 
long-past  conditions  of  life.  No  race  has 
shown  more  collective  magnanimity  on 
great  occasions,  more  pettiness  and  hard- 
ness in  small  dealings  between  individ- 
uals. Of  no  great  people  would  it  be 
truer  to  say  that,  like  the  Mainote  tribes- 
men, they  are  generous  and  brave,  yet 
fierce  and  vindictive.  No  people  are  more 
capable  of  improvising  greatness,  yet 
more  afraid  of  the  least  initiative  in  or- 
dinary matters.  No  people  are  more 
sceptical  and  more  religious,  more  realistic 
and  more  romantic,  more  irritable  and 
nervous,  yet  more  capable  of  a  long  pa- 
tience and  a  dauntless  calm. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
foreign  observer  is  perplexedly  led.  It 
would  probably  take  kinship  of  blood  to 
resolve  them  into  a  harmonious  interpre- 
tation of  the  French  character. 

All  that  the  looker-on  may  venture  is 
to  say:  Some  of  the  characteristics  I  have 
noted  seem  unamiable,  others  dangerously 
disintegrating,  others  provokingly  unpro- 
gressivx.  But  when  you  have  summed 
up  the  whole  you  will  be  forced  to  conclude 
that  as  long  as  enriching  life  is  more  than 
preserving  it,  as  long  as  culture  is  superior 
to  business  efiiciency,  as  long  as  poetry 
and  imagination  and  reverence  are  higher 
and  more  precious  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion than  telephones  or  plumbing,  as  long 
as  truth  is  more  bracing  than  hypocrisy, 
and  wit  more  wholesome  than  dulness,  so 
long  will  France  remain  greater  than  any 
nation  that  has  not  her  ideals. 

The  best  answer  to  every  criticism  of 
French  weakness  or  French  shortcomings 
is  the  conclusive  one:  Look  at  the  results! 
Read  her  history,  study  her  art,  follow  up 
the  current  of  her  ideas;  then  look  about 
you,  and  you  wili  see  that  the  whole 
world  is  full  of  her  spilt  glory.    ^ 
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THE    RED    CANDLE 

By  Temple  Bailey 

Illustrations  by  John  Newton  Howitt 


IT  was  so  cold  that  the  world  seemed 
as  stiff  and  stark  as  a  poet's  hell.  A 
little  moon  w^as  frozen  against  a  pallid 
sky.  The  old  dark  houses  with  their 
tow^ers  and  gables  wore  the  rigid  look  of 
iron  edifices.  The  saint  over  the  church 
door  at  the  corner  had  an  icicle  on  his 
nose.  Even  the  street  lights  shone  faint 
and  benumbed  through  clouded  glass. 

Ostrander,  with  his  blood  like  ice  within 
his  veins,  yearned  for  a  Scriptural  purga- 
tory with  red  fire  and  flame.  To  be 
warm  would  be  heaven.  It  was  a  wise 
old  Dante  who  had  made  hell  cold ! 

As  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  filthy 
tenement  he  felt  for  the  first  time  a  sense 
of  its  shelter.  Within  its  walls  there  was 
something  that  approached  warmth,  and 
in  his  room  at  the  top  there  was  a  bed 
with  a  blanket. 

Making  his  way  toward  the  bed  and  its 
promise  of  comfort,  he  was  stopped  on  the 
second  stairway  by  a  voice  which  came 
out  of  the  dark. 

*'  Mr.  Tony,  you  didn't  see  our  tree." 

Peering  down,  he  answered  the  voice: 
*'I  was  going  up  to  get  warm." 

"Milly  said  to  tell  you  that  we  had  a 
fire." 

''A  real  fire,  Pussy?  I  didn't  know 
that  there  was  one  in  the  world." 

He  came  down  again  to  the  first  floor. 
Pussy  was  waiting — a  freckled  dot  of  a 
child  tied  up  in  a  man's  coat. 

The  fire  was  in  a  small  round  stove. 
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On  top  of  the  stove  something  was  boil- 
ing. The  room  was  neat  but  bare,  the 
stove,  a  table,  and  three  chairs  its  only 
furnishing.  In  a  room  beyond  were  two 
beds  covered  with  patchwork  quilts. 

On  the  table  was  a  tree.  It  was  a 
Christmas  tree — just  a  branch  of  pine  and 
some  cheap  spangly  things.  The  mother 
of  the  children  sewed  all  day  and  late  into 
the  night.  She  had  worked  a  little  longer 
each  night  for  a  month  that  the  children 
might  have  the  tree. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  room  but  that 
of  a  small  and  smoky  lamp. 

Milly  spoke  of  it.  ''We  ought  to  have 
candles." 

Ostrander,  shrugged  close  to  the  stove, 
with  his  hands  out  to  its  heat,  knew  that 
they  ought  to  have  electric  lights,  colored 
ones,  a  hundred  perhaps,  and  a  tree  that 
touched  the  stars ! 

But  he  said:  "  W^hen  I  go  out  I'U  bring 
you  a  red  candle — a  long  one — and  we'll 
put  it  on  the  shelf  over  the  table." 

Milly,  who  was  resting  her  tired  young 
body  in  a  big  rocker  with  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  asked :  "  Can  we  put  it  in  a  bottle  or 
stand  it  in  a  cup?  We  haven't  any  can- 
dlestick." 

''We  can  do  better  than  that,"  he  told 
her,  "with  a  saucer  turned  upside  down 
and  covered  with  salt  to  look  like  snow." 

Pussy,  economically  anxious,  asked, 
"Can  we  eat  the  salt  afterward?" 

"Of  course." 


Drmun  by  John  Nc7vton  Hoivitt. 
"Well,  once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  tree  in  a  great  house  .   .  .  and  it  was  set  in  a  great  room.  .  .  ." — Page  686. 
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"Then,  may  we  do  it,  Milly?" 

"Darling,  yes.  How  nice  you  always 
fix  things,  Mr.  Tony  I  " 

Long  before  he  had  known  them  he  had 
fixed  things — things  which  would  have 
turned  this  poor  room  into  an  Aladdin's 
palace.  There  was  that  Christmas  Eve 
at  the  Dal  tons'.  It  had  been  his  idea  to 
light  the  great  hall  with  a  thousand  can- 
dles when  they  brought  in  the  Yule  log, 
and  to  throw  perfumed  fagots  on  the 
fire. 

He  came  back  to  the  round  stove  and 
the  tiny  tree.  "I  like  to  fix  things,"  he 
said.     "Once  upon  a  time " 

They  leaned  forward  eagerly  to  this 
opening. 

"Of  course  you  know  it  isn't  true,"  he 
prefaced. 

"Of  course  it  couldn't  be  true" — Pussy 
was  reassuringly  sceptical — "the  things 
that  you  tell  us  couldn't  really  happen — 
ever " 

"Well,  once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a 
tree  in  a  great  house  by  a  great  river,  and 
it  was  set  in  a  great  room  with  squares  of 
black-and-white  marble  for  a  floor,  and 
with  a  fountain  with  goldfish  swimming  in 
its  basin,  and  there  were  red-and-blue  par- 
rots on  perches,  and  orange-trees  in  porce- 
lain pots,  and  the  tree  itself  wasn't  a  pine- 
tree  or  a  fir  or  a  cedar;  it  was  a  queer 
round,  chpped  thing  of  yew,  and  it  had 
red  and  blue  and  orange  balls  on  it,  and 
in  the  place  of  a  wax  angel  on  top  there 
was  a  golden  Buddha,  and  there  were 
no  candles — but  the  light  shone  out  and 
out  of  it,  like  the  light  shines  from  the 
moon." 

"Was  it  a  Christmas  tree?"  Pussy 
asked,  as  he  paused. 

"Yes,  but  the  people  who  trimmed  it 
and  the  ones  who  came  to  see  it  didn't 
believe  in  the  Wise  Men,  or  the  Babe  in 
the  Manger,  or  the  shepherds  who 
watched  their  flocks  by  night — they  just 
worshipped  beauty  and  art — and  other 
gods — but  it  was  a  corking  tree " 

"You  use  such  funny  words,"  Pussy 
crowed  ecstatically.  "  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  corking  tree?" 

He  smiled  at  her  indulgently.  He  was 
warmer  now,  and  as  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  unbuttoned  his  coat  he  seemed 
to  melt  suddenly  into  something  that  was 
quite  gentlemanly  in  pose  and  outline. 


"Well,  it  really  was  a  corking  tree. 
Pussy," 

"What's  a  Buddha?"  Milly  asked, 
making  a  young  Madonna  of  herself  as 
she  bent  over  the  baby. 

"A  gentle  god  that  half  of  the  world 
worships,"  Ostrander  said,  "but  the 
people  who  put  him  on  the  tree  didn't 
worship  anything — they  put  him  there 
because  he  was  of  gold  and  ivory  and  was 
a  lovely  thing  to  look  at " 

"Oh,"  said  Pussy,  with  her  mouth 
round  to  say  it,  "oh,  how  funny  you  talk, 
Mr.  Tony  !"  She  laughed,  with  her  small 
hands  beating  her  knees. 

She  was  presently,  hovrever,  very  seri- 
ous, as  she  set  the  table.  There  was  little 
formality  of  service.  Just  three  plates 
and  some  bread. 

Milly,  having  carried  the  baby  into  the 
other  room,  was  hesitatingly  hospitable. 
"Won't  you  have  supper  w^ith  us,  Mr. 
Tony?" 

He  wanted  it.  There  w^as  a  savory 
smell  as  Milly  lifted  the  pot  from  the 
stove.  But  he  knew  there  would  be 
only  three  potatoes — one  for  Pussy  and 
one  for  Milly  and  one  for  the  mother 
who  was  almost  due,  and  there  would 
be  plenty  of  gravy.  How  queer  it 
seemed  that  his  mind  should  dwell  on 
gravy ! 

"Onions  are  so  high,"  Milly  had  said, 
as  she  stirred  it.  "I  had  to  put  in  just  a 
very  little  piece." 

He  declined  hastily  and  got  away. 

In  the  hall  he  met  their  mother  coming 
in.  She  was  a  busy  little  mother,  and  she 
did  not  approve  of  Ostrander  She  did 
not  approve  of  any  human  being  who 
would  not  work. 

"A  merry  Christmas,"  he  said  to  her, 
standing  somewhat  wistfully  above  her  on 
the  stairs. 

She  smiled  at  that.  "Oh,  Mr.  Tony, 
Mr.  Tony,  they  want  a  man  in  the  shop. 
It  would  be  a  good  way  to  begin  the  New 
Year." 

"Dear  lady,  I  have  never  w^orked  in  a 
shop — and  they  wouldn't  want  me  after 
the  first  minute " 

Her  puzzled  eyes  studied  him.  "Why 
wouldn't  they  want  you?" 

"I  am  not — dependable " 

"How  old  are  you?"  she  asked 
abruptly. 
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^' Twice    your 
age " 

"  Nonsense 


"Not  in  years, 
perhaps — but  I 
have  Hved — oh, 
how  I  h  a  \^  e 
Hved !" 

He  straight- 
ened his  shoul- 
ders and  ran  his 
fingers  through 
his  hair.  She 
had  a  sudden 
vision  of  what  he 
might  be  if  shorn 
of  his  poverty. 
There  was  some- 
thing debonair 
— finished — an 
almost  youthful 
grace — a  hint  of 
manner 


She  sighed. 
''Oh,  the  waste 
of  it!" 

"Of  what?" 

She  flamed. 
"Of  you!" 

Then  she  went 
in  and  shut  the 
door. 

He  stood  un- 
certainly in  the 
hall.  Then  once 
again  he  faced 
the  cold. 

Around  the 
corner  was  a 
shop  where  he 
would  buy  the 
red  candle.  The 
ten  cents  which 
he  would  pay 
was  to  have  gone 
for  his  breakfast. 
He  had  sacri- 
ficed his  supper 
that  he  might 
not  go  hungrv' 
on  Christmas 
morning.  He 
had  planned  a 
brace  of  rolls 
and  a  bottle  of 
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"A  merry  Cliristmas,"  he  said  to  her,  standing  some- 
what wistfully  above  her  on  the  stairs. — Page  686. 


milk.  It  had 
seemed  to  him 
that  he  could 
face  a  lean  night 
with  the  promise 
of  these. 

There  were  no 
red  candles  in 
the  shop.  There 
were  white  ones, 
but  a  red  candle 
was  a  red  candle 
. — with  a  special 
look  of  Christ- 
mas cheer.  He 
would  have  no 
other. 

The  turn  of  a 
second  corner 
brought  him  to 
the  great  square. 
Usually  he 
avoided  it.  The 
blaze  of  gold  on 
the  west  side 
was  the  club. 

A  row  of  mo- 
tors lined  the 
curb.  There  was 
Baxter's  hmou- 
sine  and  Fen- 
ton's  French  car. 
He  knew  them 
all.  He  remem- 
bered when  his 
own  French  car 
had  overshad- 
owed Fenton's 
Ford. 

There  were 
wreaths  to-night 
in  the  club  win- 
dows, and  when 
Sands  opened 
the  doors  there 
was  a  mass  of 
poinsettia 
against  the  hall 
mirror. 

How  warm  it 
looked  with  all 
that  gold  and 
red! 

In  the  base- 
ment was  the 
grill.     It  was  a 
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night  when  one  might  order  something 
heavy  and  hot.  A  planked  steak — with 
devilled  oysters  at  the  start  and  a  salad 
at  the  end. 

And  now  another  motor-car  w^as  poking 
its  nose  against  the  curb.  And  Whiting 
climbed  out,  a  bear  in  a  big  fur  coat. 

Whiting's  car  was  a  closed  one.  And  it 
would  stay  there  for  an  hour.  Ostrander 
knew  the  habits  of  the  man.  From  the 
office  to  the  club,  and  from  the  club — 
home.  Whiting  was  methodical  to  a 
minute.  At  seven  sharp  the  doors  would 
open  and  let  him  out. 

The  clock  on  the  post-office  tower 
showed  six ! 

There  was  a  policeman  on  the  east  cor- 
ner, beating  his  arms  against  the  cold. 
Ostrander  did  not  beat  his  arms.  He 
cowered  frozenly  in  the  shadow  of  a  big 
building  until  the  policeman  passed  on. 

Then  he  darted  across  the  street  and 
into  Whiting's  car ! 

Whiting,  coming  out  in  forty  minutes, 
found  his  car  gone.  Sands,  the  door  man, 
said  that  he  had  noticed  nothing.  The 
policeman  on  the  corner  had  not  noticed. 

"I  usually  stay  longer,"  Whiting  said, 
''but  to-night  I  wanted  to  get  home.  I 
have  a  lot  of  things  for  the  kids." 

''Were  the  things  in  your  car?"  the 
policeman  asked. 

"Yes.     Toys  and  all  that " 

Ostrander,  with  his  hand  on  the  wheel, 
his  feet  on  the  brakes,  slipped  through  the 
crowded  streets  unchallenged.  It  had 
been  easy  to  unlock  the  car.  He  had 
learned  many  things  in  these  later  years. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  he  was 
aware  of  faint  fragrances — warm  tropical 
fragrances  of  flowers  and  fruits  and  spices 
— Christmas  fragrances  which  sent  him 
back  to  the  great  kitchen  where  his 
grandmother's  servants  had  baked  and 
brewed. 

He  stopped  the  car  and  touched  a  but- 
ton. The  light  showed  booty.  He  had 
not  expected  this.  He  had  wanted  the 
car  for  an  hour,  to  feel  the  thrill  of  it 
under  his  fingers,  to  taste  again  the 
luxury  of  its  warmth  and  softness.  He 
had  meant  to  take  it  back  unharmed — 
with  nothing  more  than  the  restless  ghost 
of  his  poor  desires  to  haunt  Whiting  when 
again  he  entered  it. 

But  now  here  were  toys  and  things 


which  Whiting,  in  a  climax  of  generosity, 
had  culled  from  bake-shop  and  grocer, 
from  flower-shop,  fruit-shop,  and  confec- 
tioner. 

He  snapped  out  the  light  and  drove  on. 
He  had  still  a  half-hour  for  his  adven- 
ture. 

It  took  just  three  of  the  thirty  minutes 
to  slide  up  to  the  curb  in  front  of  the  tall 
tenement.  He  made  three  trips  in  and 
up  to  the  top  floor.  He  risked  much, 
but  Fate  was  with  him  and  he  met  no 
one. 

Fate  was  with  him,  too,  when  he  left  the 
car  at  a  corner  near  the  club,  and  slipped 
out  of  it  like  a  shadow,  and  thence  like  a 
shadow  back  to  the  shop  whence  his  steps 
had  tended  before  his  adventures. 

When  he  returned  to  the  tall  tenement 
the  small  family  on  the  first  floor  had 
finished  supper,  and  the  mother  had  gone 
back  to  work.  The  baby  was  asleep. 
Milly  and  Pussy,  wrapped  up  to  their 
ears,  were  hugging  the  waning  warmth  of 
the  little  stove. 

"Mr.  Tony,  did  you  get  the  candle?" 
Pussy  asked  as  he  came  in. 

"Yes.  But  I've  been  thinking" — his 
manner  was  mysterious — "I  don't  want 
to  put  it  on  the  shelf.  I  want  it  in  the 
window — to  shine  out " 

"To  shine  out — why?" 

"  Well,  you  know,  there's  St.  Nicholas." 

"Oh " 

"He  ought  to  come  here.  Pussy.  Why 
shouldn't  he  come  here  ?  Why  should  he 
go  up-town  and  up-town,  and  take  all  the 
things  to  children  who  have  more  than 
they  want?" 

Milly  was  philosophic.  "St.  Nicholas 
is  fathers  and  mothers " 

But  Pussy  was  not  so  sure.  "Do  you 
think  he'd  come — if  we  did?  Do  you 
really  and  truly  think  he  would?" 

"I  think  he  might " 

The  candle  set  in  the  window  made  a 
fine  show  from  the  street.  They  all  went 
out  to  look  at  it.  Coming  in,  they  sat 
around  the  stove  together. 

Pussy  drew  her  chair  very  close  to  Os- 
trander. She  laid  her  hand  on  his  knee. 
It  was  a  little  hand  with  short,  fat  fin- 
gers. In  spite  of  lean  living.  Pussy  had 
managed  to  keep  fat.  She  was  adorably 
dimpled. 

Ostrander,  looking  down  at  the  fat  little 
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hand,  began:  "Once  upon 
a  time — there  was  a  doll — 
a  Fluffy  RufSes  doll,  in  a 
rosv  gown " 

''Oh!"  Pussy  beat  the 
small,  fat  hand  upon  his 
knee. 

"And  pink  slippers — and 
it  travelled  miles  to  find 
some  one  to — love  it.  And 
at  last  it  said  to  St.  Nicho- 
las, 'Oh,  dear  St.  Nick,  I 
want  to  find  a  little  girl 
who  hasn't  any  doll '" 

''Like  me?"  said 
Pussy. 

"Like  you '' 

"And  St.  Nicholas  said, 
'Will  you  keep  your  pink 
slippers  clean  and  your  nice 
pink  frock  clean  if  I  give 
vou  to  a  poor  little  girl?' 
and  the  Fluffy  RulHes  doll 
said  'Yes,'  so  St.  Nicholas 
looked  and  looked  for  a 
poor  little  girl,  and  at  last 
he  came  to  a  window — Vvith 
a  red  candle " 

The  fat  little  hand  was 
still  and  Pussy  was  breath- 
ing hard. 

"With  a  red  candle,  and 
there  was  a  little  girl  who 
— didn't  have  any  doll " 

Pussy  threw  herself  on 
him  bodily.  '*Is  it  true? 
Is  it  true?"  she  shrieked. 

Milly,  a  httle  flushed  and 
excited  by  the  story,  tried 
to  say  sedately:  "Of  course 
it  isn't  true.  It  couldn't 
be — true " 

''Let's  wish  it  to  be 
true — "  Ostrander  said, 
''all  three  of  us,  with  our 
eyes  shut " 

With  this  ceremony  com- 
pleted the  little  girls  were 
ad\-ised  gravelv  to  go  to 
bed.  "If  Fluffy  Rufiies 
and  old  St.  Nick  come  by 
and  find  you  up  they  won't 
stop '' 

"Won't  they?" 

"Of  course  not.  You 
must  shut  the  door  and 
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creep  under  your  quilt  and  cover  up  your 
head,  and  if  you  hear  a  noise  you  mustn't 
look." 

Milly  eyed  him  dubiously,  '^  I  think  it 
is  a  shame  to  tell  Pussy  such " 

"  Corking  things  ?  "  He  lifted  her  chin 
with  a  light  finger  and  looked  into  her 
innocent  eyes.  ''Oh,  Mil]y,  Milly,  once 
upon  a  time  there  was  a  Princess,  with 
eyes  like  yours,  and  she  lived  in  a  garden 
where  black  swans  swam  on  a  pool,  and 
she  wore  pale-green  gowns  and  there  were 
poppies  in  the  garden.  And  a  Fool  loved 
her.  But  she  shut  him  out  of  the  gar- 
den. He  wasn't  good  enough  even  to 
kneel  at  her  feet,  so  she  shut  him  out  and 
married  a  Prince  with  a  white  feather  in 
his  cap." 

He  had  a  chuckling  sense  of  Whiting  as 
the  white-feathered  Prince.  But  Milly's 
eyes  were  clouded.  "  I  don't  like  to  think 
that  she  shut  the  poor  Fool  out  of  the 
gard'en." 

For  a  moment  he  cupped  her  troubled 
face  in  his  two  hands.  "You  dear  kid- 
die." Then  as  he  turned  away  he  found 
his  own  eyes  wet. 

As  he  started  up-stairs  Pussy  peeped 
out  at  him. 

"Wouldn't  it  be — corking — to  see  a 
Fluffy  Ruffles  doll — a-walking  up  the 
street?" 

In  a  beautiful  box  up-stairs  the  Fluffy 
Ruffles  doll  stared  at  him.  She  was  as 
lovely  as  a  dream,  and  as  expensive  as 
they  make  'em.  There  was  another  doll 
in  blue,  also  as  expensive,  also  as  lovely. 
Ostrander  could  see  Milly  with  the  blue 
doll  matching  her  eyes. 

There  were  toys,  too,  for  the  baby. 
And  there  was  a  bunch  of  violets.  And 
boxes  of  candy.  And  books.  And  there 
were  things  to  eat.  Besides  the  fruits  a 
great  cake,  and  a  basket  of  marmalades 
and  jellies  and  gold-sealed  bottles  and 
meat  pastes  in  china  jars,  and  imported 
things  in  glass,  and  biscuits  in  tins. 

Ostrander,  after  some  consideration, 
opened  the  tin  of  biscuits  and,  munching, 
he  wrote  a  note.  Having  no  paper,  he 
tore  a  wrapper  from  one  of  the  boxes. 
He  had  the  stub  of  a  pencil,  and  the  result 
was  a  scrawl. 

"My  dear  Whiting: 

"  It  was  I  who  borrowed  your  car — and 


who  ran  aw^ay  with  your  junk.  I  am 
putting  my  address  at  the  head  of  this,  so 
that  if  you  w^ant  it  back  you  can  come 
and  get  it.  But  perhaps  you  won't  want 
it  back. 

"I  have  a  feeling  that  to  you  and  your 
wife  I  am  as  good  as  dead.  If  you  have 
any  thought  of  me  it  is,  I  am  sure,  to  pity 
me.  Yet  I  rather  fancy  that  you  needn't. 
I  am  down  and  out,  and  living  on  ten  dol- 
lars a  month.  That's  all  I  got  when  the 
crash  came — it  is  all  I  shall  ever  get.  I 
pay  four  dollars  a  month  for  my  room 
and  twenty  cents  a  day  for  food.  Some- 
times I  pay  less  than  twenty  cents  when  I 
find  myself  in  need  of  other — luxuries. 
Yet  there's  an  adventure  in  it.  Whiting. 
A  good  little  woman  who  lives  in  this 
house  begs  me  to  work.  But  I  have 
never  worked.  And  why  begin?  I've  a 
heritage  of  bad  habits,  and  one  does  not 
wish  to  seem  superior  to  one's  ancestors. 

"The  winters  are  the  worst.  I  spend 
the  summers  on  the  open  road.  Ask 
Marion  if  she  remembers  the  days  when 
we  read  Stevenson  together  in  the  gar- 
den? Tell  her  it  is  like  that — under  the 
stars — .  Tell  her  that  I  am  getting  more 
out  of  it  than  she  is — with  you 

"But  the  winters  send  me  back  to  town 
— and  this  winter  Fate  has  brought  me  to 
an  old  house  in  a  shabby  street  just  a  bit 
back  from  the  Club.  On  the  first  floor 
there  is  a  little  family.  Three  kiddies 
and  a  young  mother  who  works  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  There's  a  Pussy- 
Kiddie,  and  a  Milly-Kiddie,  and  a  baby, 
and  they  have  adopted  me  as  a  friend. 

"And  this  Christmas  I  had  nothing  to 
give  them — but  a  red  candle  to  light  their 
room. 

"When  I  got  into  your  car  it  was  just 
for  the  adventure.  To  breathe  for  a  mo- 
ment the  air  I  once  breathed — to  fancy 
that  Marion's  ghost  might  sit  beside  me 
for  one  little  moment,  as  she  will  sit  be- 
side you  to  the  end  of  your  days. 

"I  have  played  all  roles  but  that  of 
robber — but  when  I  saw  the  things  that 
you  had  bought  with  Marion's  money 
for  Marion's  children — it  went  to  my 
head — and  I  wanted  them  in  the  worst 
way  for  those  poor  kiddies — who  haven't 
any  dolls  or  Christmas  dinners. 

"I  am  playing  Santa  Claus  for  them 
to-night.     I  shall  take  the  things  down 
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and  leave  them  in  their  poor  rooms.  It 
will  be  up  to  you  to  come  and  take  them 
away.  It  will  be  up  to  you,  too,  to  give 
this  note  to  the  police  and  steal  my  free- 
dom. 

''You  used  to  be  a  good  sport,  Whiting. 
I  have  nothing  against  you  except  that 
you  stole  Marion — perhaps  this  will 
square  our  accounts.     And  if  your  chil- 


He  found  an  envelope,  sealed,  and  ad- 
dressed it.     Then  he  went  to  work. 

Four  trips  he  made  down  the  stairs. 
Four  times  he  tiptoed  into  the  shadowed 
room,  where  the  long  red  candle  burned. 
And  when  he  turned  to  take  a  last  look 
there  on  the  table  beside  the  tree  stood 
the  blue  doll  for  Milly  and  the  Fluffy 
Rufifles  doll  for  Pussy  and  the  rattles  and 
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dren  are,  because  of  me,  without  their 
dolls  to-morrow,  you  can  remember  this, 
that  the  kiddies  are  happy  below  stairs — • 
since  Dick  Turpin  dwells  aloft ! 

"From  among  the  rest  I  have  chosen 
for  myself  a  squat  bottle,  a  box  of  bis- 
cuits, and  a  tin  of  the  little  impor  ed 
sausages  that  you  taught  me  to  like. 

''Well,  my  dear  fellow,  happy  days! 
To-morrow  morninsr  I  shall  breakfast  at 
your  expense,  unless  you  shall  decide  that 
I  must  breakfast  behind  bars. 

"If  you  should  come  to-night,  you  will 
find  in  the  window  a  red  candle  shining. 
They  have  put  it  there  to  guide  St.  Nicho- 
las and  a  certain  Fluffy  Ruffles  doll  I 
"  Ever  yours, 

"Tony." 


rings  and  blocks  for  the  baby,  and  on  the 
chairs  and  the  shelf  above  the  tree  were 
the  other  things — the  great  cake  and  the 
fruit  and  the  big  basket  and  the  boxes 
of  candy. 

And  for  the  little  mother  there  were  the 
violets  and  a  note: 

"The  red  candle  winked  at  your  win- 
dow and  brought  me  in.  It  is  useless  to 
search  for  me — for  now  and  then  a  Prince 
passes  and  goes  on.  And  he  is  none  the 
less  a  Prince  because  vou  do  not  know 
him." 

And  now  there  was  that  other  note  to 
deliver.  Out  in  the  cold  once  more,  he 
found  the  moon  gone  and  the  snow  fall- 
ing. As  he  passed  the  saint  on  the  old 
church  it  seemed  to  smile  down  at  him. 
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The  towers  and  gables  were  sheeted  with 
white.  His  footsteps  made  no  sound  on 
the  padded  streets. 

He  left  the  note  at  Whiting's  door. 
He  fancied  that,  as  the  footman  held  it 
open,  he  saw  Marion  shining  on  the 
stairs ! 

He  was  glad  after  that  to  get  home  and 
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to  bed,  and  to  the  warmth  of  his  blanket. 
There  was  the  warmth,  too,  of  the  wine. 

In  a  little  while  he  was  asleep.  On  the 
table  by  his  untidy  bed  was  the  box  of 
biscuits  and  the  bottle  and  the  tin  of  tiny 
sausages. 

If  all  went  well  he  would  feast  like  a 
lord  on  Christmas  morning ! 


THE    FACE    OF    PARIS 


By  George  McLean   Harper 


OW  does  Paris  look  by  this 
time?  How  does  a  city 
look  when  its  fate  hangs  on 
the  strength  of  a  line  of 
men  only  seventy  miles 
away  ?  Are  the  people  anx- 
ious ?  Is  there  any  laughter  in  the  houses, 
any  light  in  women's  faces,  any  spring  in 
children's  feet?  Are  there  signs  of  dis- 
couragement ?  Is  food  scarce  ?  Is  there 
much  discontent?  Is  man-power  much 
depleted  ?  These  are  questions  which  are 
likely  to  be  put  to  a  person  who  has  been 
in  Paris  recently.  If  some  tourist  agency 
could  arrange  for  a  three  hours'  visit  to 
Paris,  taking  up  the  travellers  from  their 
homes  in  America,  bringing  them  by 
wireless  to  the  Place  de  I'Etoile,  conduct- 
ing them  through  those  parts  of  the  city 
that  are  most  worth  seeing,  and  then 
setting  them  down,  safe  and  sound,  at 
their  own  dinner-tables,  it  might  charge 
a  very  considerable  price  and  yet  do  an 
immense  business.  Many  stay-at-home 
Americans  would  be  glad  to  have  that  ex- 
perience. 

In  my  walks  here  I  like  to  fancy  myself 
dropped  down  thus  for  a  three  hours'  visit, 
a  precious  only  visit,  and  try  to  note 
everything  significant  and  memorable. 
I  shut  my  eyes,  count  five,  and  open  them 
again,  pretending  that  I  have  just  ar- 
rived by  magic.  Then  I  busily  record 
every  unwonted  aspect  and  incident.  I 
did  this  once  in  a  trolley-car  that  was 
climbing  a  hill  from  the  Seine  in  Saint 
Cloud,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  beside  the 
track  was  a  group  of  very  ragged,  dirty, 
and  barefoot  children.  "This  is  war," 
I  sighed.  "I  never  saw  the  like  in  ante- 
bellum France."  A  turn  in  the  road  dis- 
closed a  gypsy  camp,  into  which  the  chil- 
dren darted,  and  I  laughed  at  myself, 
realizing  that  they  were  not  French  nor 
in  all  probability  either  hungry  or  un- 
happy. 

But  in  the  matter  of  impressions  there 

is  no  time  like  the  first  twenty-four  hours, 

and    I    attach    considerable    barometric 

value  to  the  fluctuations  of  my  spirits  on 
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the  fifteenth  of  May,  when  I  found  myself, 
after  five  years'  absence,  on  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  outside  the  railway  station,  in  a 
new  and  yet  strangely  familiar  Paris. 
There  were  only  half  a  dozen  cabs  in 
sight  where  there  used  to  be  a  hundred, 
and  some  of  the  drivers  were  women, 
dressed,  from  the  waist  up,  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  the  traditional  cocker,  in  red 
vests,  blue  coats  with  metal  buttons,  and 
glazed  round  hats.  Passengers  from  the 
trains  were  walking  off  with  their  own 
bags  and  bundles.  Here  were  two  slen- 
der girls  carrying  a  trunk  between  them. 
They  put  it  down  to  breathe  when  they 
reached  the  Pont  Royal.  The  motor- 
buses,  which  used  to  come  thundering 
and  screeching  down  the  Rue  du  Bac, 
were  not  running,  so  that  it  was  easier 
than  it  had  been  before  the  war  to  under- 
stand why  Madame  de  Sevigne  sighed 
for  the  gutter  of  that  ancient  thorough- 
fare. It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  old  people 
and  children  stringing  across  that  once 
dangerous  crossing  without  terror. 
"War,"  I  thought,  "has  one  good  side  if 
it  has  restored  Paris  to  the  pedestrian." 
The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  and  for  a  few  moments  a 
golden  light  flared  from  the  river  and 
danced  among  the  leaves  of  the  poplars 
that  line  the  quays.  With  a  shock  of 
pleased  surprise  I  saw  that  the  book-stalls 
were  still  in  place  on  the  parapet  and 
open  and  full  of  books  and  maps  and  en- 
gravings, more  or  less  worthless,  but  al- 
ways stimulating  to  curiosity.  Somehow 
I  had  supposed  that  the  book-stalls 
would  have  been  among  the  first  features 
of  Paris  to  disappear.  But  there  they 
were,  just  like  the  river  itself,  and  the  old 
women  who  guard  them  with  such  ap- 
parent indifference  were  still  knitting  and 
looking  the  other  way,  so  as  not  to  make 
shy  purchasers  nervous.  From  the  Quai 
Voltaire  I  turned  in  at  a  familiar  door  to 
a  hospitable  and  quiet  hotel  which  had 
often  sheltered  me  in  years  gone  by.  The 
old  landlord,  who  remembered  me,  showed 
no  surprise.    Perhaps  it  was  a  war  econ- 
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omy,  but  in.  any  case  it  pleased  me  to  see  the  beauty  of  Paris,  appealing  to  a  sensi- 
that  the  same  old  carpet  was  on  the  stairs,  tive  population,  went  far  to  turn  the  win- 
I  knew  by  the  shaking  of  the  house  that  ter  of  their  discontent  into  the  summer  of 
the  underground  trains  were  still  running,  hope  that  presently  arose.  The  news- 
The  river  steamboats  flashed  past  as  usual  papers  were  unnecessarily  pessimistic  in 
and  the  slow  barges  nosed  their  way  be-  IMay,  and  their  foolish  headlines  gave 
tween  the  arches  of  the  bridge  just  as  they  currency  to  exaggerated  reports  of  strikes 
always  did.  Breakfast  next  morning  was  and  revolts.  It  was  w^onderful  to  see  the 
the  same  as  before  the  war,  except  that  change  that  sunshine  and  success  brought 
the  bread  was  made  from  whole-wheat  about  by  the  middle  of  July.  In  the  in- 
flour  and  the  lumps  of  sugar  for  my  coffee  terval  Russia  had  had  one  of  her  favor- 
were  exactly  the  number  that  a  reasonable  able  turns,  the  British  had  won  a  splendid 
man  would  require,  and  no  more.  And  victory  near  Arras,  the  French  them- 
the  price  had  not  changed.  In  old  days  selves  had  repulsed  a  fierce  attack  before 
this  hotel  was  the  resort  of  a  few  American  Verdun,  and  American  troops  had  been 
and  British  families  and  of  sedate  French  seen  in  France.  There  is  nothing  like 
people  from  the  country;  now  I  noticed  seeing.  The  French  have  never  doubted 
various  pieces  of  uniform  hanging  in  the  the  fidelity  and  tenacity  of  Britain,  but 
hall  and  inferred  that  the  house  was  full  that  the  United  States  would  actually 
of  officers  on  short  leave.  send  an  army  was  seriously  disbelieved. 
Going  out  into  the  morning  streets,  I  The  welcome  given  to  our  men  on  the 
found  them  certainly  less  crowded  than  Fourth  of  July  had  in  it  therefore  some- 
before  the  war.  Almost  as  many  soldiers  thing  of  the  frankness  of  a  confession, 
were  to  be  seen  as  civilians,  and  among  Since  then  a  splendid  summer  has  made 
the  latter  there  were  few  foreigners,  people  forget  the  coal  problem,  abundant 
Motor-trucks,  carrjdng  aeroplanes  and  crops  have  reduced  the  cost  of  food,  the 
military  supplies,  were  more  noticeable  quality  of  bread  has  improved,  fewer  re- 
and  perhaps  more  frequent  than  ordinary  cently  wounded  men  are  to  be  seen  and 
business  lorries.  There  was  no  hurry,  and  more  German  prisoners,  several  lines  of 
no  one  looked  anxious,  though  it  was  plain  motor  omnibuses  are  operated,  more  un- 
enough  that  a  deep  seriousness  possessed  derground  trains  are  run,  more  shops  are 
the  minds  of  all  adults.  The  latter  half  of  open,  and  a  general  feeling  of  relief  is 
May  was  a  period  of  depression  in  France,  evident  everywhere.  Bread  is  cheaper 
A  winter  almost  without  coal  had  left  than  in  the  United  States,  though  the 
many  people  suffering  from  colds  and  quality,  as  compared  with  the  yard  of 
chilblains.  The  April  offensive,  though  golden-brown  ambrosia  that  ten  sous 
not  altogether  unsuccessful,  had  fallen  far  would  buy  before  the  war,  leaves  much  to 
short  of  what  was  expected.  Men  wound-  be  desired.  Notwithstanding  that  there 
ed  in  that  great  attack  and  kept  hitherto  are  two  meatless  days  a  week  and  two 
in  base  hospitals  were  now  being  brought  days  when  the  sugar-lovmg  American 
into  Paris.  The  extent  of  Russia's  de-  cannot  purchase  chocolate  or  confection- 
fection  w^as  beginning  to  be  appreciated,  ery,  a  good  meal  may  still  be  had  for 
There  were  some  strikes  in  the  clothing  three  or  four  francs  in  most  of  the  res- 
trade,  not  in  themselves  very  important,  taurants  of  Paris.  In  spite  of  the  sup- 
but  full  of  menace.  Women,  under  their  posed  shortage  of  gasolene,  taxicabs  are 
black  veils,  looked  sad.  No  one,  except  equal  to  the  demand,  which  of  course  is 
soldiers  in  uniform,  looked  really  cheer-  not  great,  and  the  fares  are  much  lower 
ful.  It  was  then  that  the  face  of  Paris,  than  in  New  York.  One  can  cross  the 
the  physical  loveliness  of  this  queen  of  street  without  much  risk  in  places  like 
cities,  helped  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  corner  of  the  rue  de  Rivoli  and  the 
the  people.  The  city  government  had  rue  Royale.  Young  and  middle-aged 
wisely  paid  at  least  as  much  attention  as  men  in  civilian  garb  are  few  and  far  be- 
usual  to  the  parks  and  public  gardens;  tween.  Even  more  noticeable  is  the  ab- 
flowers  were  blooming  in  every  open  plot  sence  of  overdressed  people,  wasters,  and 
of  ground;  the  parterres  in  the  Tuileries  those  who  cater  to  the  fancies  of  the  idle 
were  glorious;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  rich.     The   plain   people   possess   Paris, 
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which  is  rather  gain  than  loss.  A  good 
many  shops  are  closed,  but  if  you  ex- 
amine their  signs  you  see  that  what  was 
formerly  sold  in  them  were  goods  not 
strictly  necessary  to  Ufe  and  happiness. 
Luxury  trades  have  suffered,  but  the  deal- 
ing in  essentials  goes  on  about  as  usual. 
To  any  one  accustomed  to  think  of  Paris 
chiefly  as  a  city  of  luxurious  refinements, 
it  must  be  surprising  to  observe  how  little 
difference  is  made  by  the  closing  of  jewel- 
lers' shops  and  how  the  genuine  Paris  has 
revealed  itself.  An  old  Parisian  friend  of 
mine  once  told  me  that  no  city  in  the 
world  contained  more  men  and  women  de- 
voted to  serious  pursuits,  and  I  believe 
he  was  right. 

Though  there  must  be  many  families 
with  broken  fortunes,  nobody  seems  to  be 
out  of  work.  I  have  seen  only  two  or 
three  beggars  in  three  months,  except  the 
gypsy  children  in  Saint  Cloud.  I  have 
seen  no  bread-lines.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  seen  very  few  dresses  that  look 
new  or  fashionable.  Women  appear  to 
have  turned  over  the  contents  of  their 
wardrobes  and  to  have  exercised  their 
individual  tastes.  The  results  are  charm- 
ing. The  serious  question  is:  "How  are 
we  to  keep  warm  next  winter?"  Every 
bit  of  bark  that  falls  from  the  sycamores 
in  Neuilly,  every  djead  branch  that  drops 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  every  piece  of 
board  and  every  box  are  being  gathered 
against  the  coming  cold.  Housekeepers 
are  saving  paper,  which  they  roll  into 
balls  with  some  sticky  substance,  to  use 
as  fuel. 

It  is  hardly  proper  to  speak  of  the  face 
of  Paris,  for  the  city  has  many  parts  and 
aspects.  Between  Neuilly,  lor  example, 
modern,  sanitary,  with  wide,  well-shaded 
aven.ues,  and  the  Latin  Quarter,  still 
mediaeval  notwithstanding  some  regret- 
table reforms,  there  can  be  no  measure  of 
comparison.  Passy,  rising  above  the 
Seine  on  the  right  bank,  is  a  town  by  it- 
self. The  hasty  traveller  remembers  only 
the  Champs  Elysees,  the  Grands  Boule- 
vards, and  the  adjacent  streets,  but 
Montmartre  and  Belleville  are  here  to 
assert  their  rights,  and  the  rue  de  la  Paix 
is  not  so  rootedly  Parisian  as  the  rue  de 
I'Arbre  Sec  or  the  rue  du  Pot  de  Fer  or 
the  rue  du  Puits  de  I'Ermite.  Yet,  after 
all,  if  the  war  has  made  any  impression. 


it  will  be  seen  plainly  enough  in  the  course 
of  a  walk  from  the  Place  de  I'Etoile  to 
the  Louvre,  then  across  the  Pont  Royal 
and  along  the  Quai  Voltaire  and  the 
Quai  des  Grands  Augustins  to  the  Boule- 
vard Saint  Michel,  and  thence  by  a  wind- 
ing way  to  the  Pantheon,  the  Luxem- 
bourg Garden,  and  the  Odeon. 

No  other  thoroughfare  in  Paris  shows 
the  effect  of  the  war  so  much  as  the 
Champs  Elysees.  At  the  very  top  of  it 
stands  a  great  hotel  that  has  been  turned 
into  a  hospital  for  French  wounded,  over 
which  floats  the  Union  Jack,  for  it  is 
maintained  by  the  British  as  a  fraternal 
offering  to  France.  As  we  go  down  the 
avenue  we  pass  a  Russian  hospital,  like- 
wise in  a  celebrated  hotel, and  through  the 
windows  of  the  ground  floor  we  see  big 
Russian  soldiers  lying  in  gilt  beds  in  an 
overdecorated  dining-room.  Roumanian, 
Montenegrin,  and  French  hospitals,  a 
shop  for  the  sale  of  goods  made  by 
wounded  men,  the  headquarters  of  an 
American  relief  association,  the  ware- 
houses of  the  American  Fund  for  French 
Wounded,  closed  lace,  fur,  and  tapestry 
stores,  mark  the  way  to  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  Nearly  all  the  men  one  meets 
are  in  uniform,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  multiform.  British  and  Bel- 
gians are  in  khaki.  The  ^Montenegrin 
doublets  of  dust-colored  gray  and  trousers 
of  dark  blue  and  long  black  boots  are  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  costume,  and  the 
men  that  wear  them  are  the  tallest. 
Australians  are  distinguishable  from  New 
Zealanders  by  their  hats.  The  Russians, 
who  were  numerous  in  ]May,  have  disap- 
peared. Here  and  there  one  meets  a 
Portuguese  olficer  in  a  neat  pea-green 
uniform.  American,  British,  and  Cana- 
dian ofhcers  look  much  alike  to  any  but 
the  sharpest  eyes.  The  variety  of  the 
French  uniforms  is  bewildering.  At  first 
it  seemed  as  if  I  must  conclude  ''motley's 
the  only  wear,"  but  soon  I  observed  that 
the  youngest,  dustiest,  most  weary-look- 
ing men,  with  hard-set  faces,  who  glanced 
neither  to  right  nor  left  but  lunged  pain- 
fully forward  under  enormous  packs,  men 
with  the  mark  of  great  memories  on  their 
brows  and  a  stern  determination  in  their 
legs,  men  from  the  trenches  whose  feet 
the  pavement  hurt,  wore  tunics  and 
breeches  and  puttees  and  helmets  all  of  a 
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steel-gray  blue,  and  I  decided  that  this 
was  the  real  thing.  The  men  in  brown 
velyeteen,  yellow  khaki,  and  the  red 
trousers  and  blue  coats  of  the  old  infan- 
try, the  men  in  red  fezes  and  wide  red 
pantaloons  and  other  fantastic  finery  of 
the  zouaves,  the  men  in  various  experi- 
ments in  protective  coloration,  were  re- 
servists and  permissionaires. 

It  is  a  strange  sight,  this  mingling  of 
types  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  Home- 
sick French  boys  wandering  aimlessly 
along;  energetic  English  subalterns  bent 
on  having  some  fun;  Highlanders  whose 
mien  accords  fully  with  the  French  say- 
ing, "Fier  comme  un  Ecossais";  tall, 
thin  Senegalese  taller  and  blacker  than 
any  American  negroes;  brown  Algerians; 
American  ambulance- drivers,  waiting 
with  sorely  tried  patience  for  something 
to  do;  little  yellow  soldiers  from  Annam 
w^ho  look  like  girls — it  is,  indeed,  a  mili- 
tary kaleidoscope.  But  most  noticeable 
of  all  are  the  wounded,  generally  in 
groups  and  always  pitiful;  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  Champs  Elysees  presents  a 
depressing  spectacle. 

It  is  only  when  one  reaches  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  surely  the  centre  of  the 
finest  panorama  in  any  city,  that  one 
feels  relief  from  the  sense  of  war's  waste- 
fulness, for  here  one  enters  a  region  of 
great  and  permanent  monuments  and  the 
Seine  comes  into  view,  with  its  bridges 
and  curving  quays,  and  the  poplars 
whisper  their  old  song,  and  the  barges 
drift  slowly  by,  and  on  the  other  side  lies 
a  more  ancient  and  fascinating  Paris, 
which  the  war  has  touched  only  to  make 
more  distinct  and  true  to  itself.  In  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  the  fountains  play 
as  usual  and  children  sail  toy  boats  in  the 
basins.  In  the  Place  de  Rivoli,  Joan  of 
Arc  still  rides  to  victory,  and  who  that 
sees  her  can  doubt  or  despair?  Only,  O 
Maid  in  Armor,  it  is  the  race  bred  from 
your  old  foes  the  Anglois  *  who  with  your 
own  heroic  countrymen  will  free  the  soil 
of  your  Lorraine. 

There  is  unfortunately  no  name  ex- 
cept the  awkward  and  inadequate  com- 
pound "Anglo-Saxon"  to  designate  the 
English-speaking  people,  but  however 
called  and  under  whatever  flag,  it  is  the 
men  of  British  origin  and  English  speech 

*  Anglois,  the  old  spelling. 


who  will  have  to  finish  this  war.  France 
is  capable  of  holding  her  own,  and  doubt- 
less will  hold  her  own,  along  the  line  she 
has  reserved  for  herself,  but  it  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  her  to  lead  in  the 
next  great  offensive.  Even  now  her 
losses  appear  to  be  far  short  of  those 
which  the  British  are  suffering.  She  has 
not  yet  been  obhged  to  send  her  boys  un- 
der twenty-one  to  the  front,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  she  will  not  have  to  send  them. 
I  make  these  statements  merely  from 
personal  observation  and  without  pay- 
ing much  attention  to  published  figures. 
Judging  from  the  small  number  of  re- 
cently wounded  men  who  came  to  the 
hospitals  of  Paris  and  its  environs  during 
the  summer,  I  should  say  that  the  French 
were  suffering  smaller  losses  than  the 
British,  and  from  the  ages  of  the  men  I 
am  confident  that  the  younger  classes 
have  been  held  in  reserve.  No  one  ob- 
serving the  high  proportion  of  women 
who  wear  mourning  could  demand  greater 
sacrifices  than  they  have  made.  I  have 
witnessed  nothing  that  distressed  me  so 
much  as  the  drilling  of  French  youth 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years  old. 
They  know  what  awaits  them  unless  the 
war  ends  next  summer.  And  one  feels 
that  they  are  doubly,  trebly  precious  to 
their  families  and  their  country  because 
of  the  losses  already  suffered  in  the  classes 
that  preceded  them. 

The  Latin  Quarter  shows  fewer  traces 
of  war  than  the  city  on  the  right  bank, 
and  such  changes  as  have  occurred  have 
brought  out  the  true  character  of  that 
mountain  of  schools  and  busy  homes. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  neighborliness  here, 
as  if  we  were  in  a  small  town  and  among 
old  acquaintances.  On  the  quays  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  rue  de  Seine  people  still 
finger  the  soiled  bouquins  that  are  exposed 
for  admiration  and  sale,  and  seem  in- 
spired with  the  old  hope  of  finding  a  trea- 
sure. In  this  corner,  dedicated  to  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts,  surrounded  by 
print-shops,  the  Institute,  the  palace  of 
the  Beaux  Arts,  and  the  river  which  was 
the  cause  of  Paris  and  is  still  its  chief 
ornament,  stands  the  statue  of  Voltaire, 
contemplating  with  his  astute  smile  the 
innocents  who  fish  in  the  Seine  for  gudg- 
eons and  those  equally  hopeful  opti- 
mists  who    turn   the  pages  looking  for 
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pearls  of  wisdom.  How  much  of  the  best 
of  all  that  is  French  is  represented  by 
these  two  statues,  that  of  the  devout 
heroine  and  this  of  the  humane  wit ! 

There  still  are  cafes  in  the  Boul'  Miche' 
and  the  pace  of  the  passing  throng  is 
leisurely  as  of  yore,  and  half  a  dozen  long- 
haired young-old  men  in  velveteen  jackets 
and  Rembrandt  hats  are  still  to  be  seen; 
but  they  look  strangely  out  of  place  and 
very  lonely,  and  by  ten  o'clock  at  night 
quiet  reigns  from  the  Odeon  to  the 
Seine.  The  quarter  has  gained  as  well  as 
lost  by  the  war.  Wisdom  no  longer  cries 
aloud  in  the  street,  but  neither  does  folly. 
Though  the  schools  have  suffered,  they 
have  kept  open,  and  their  work  is  in- 
tensely serious.  The  many  women  and 
the  few  men  who  attend  lectures  in  the 
university  realize  that  the  tradition  of 
sound  learning  must  pass  through  them 
or  be  lost.  And  now  that  the  human  tide 
has  ebbed,  the  architectural  monuments, 
like  rocks  in  shoal  water,  assert  their  an- 
cient claims.  If  France  had  been  con- 
quered in  1 914  and  fallen  to  the  rank  of  a 
second  or  third  rate  power,  so  that  Paris 
remained  only  a  relic  of  civilization,  cer- 
tain structures,  like  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  and  the  Pantheon,  if  the 
barbarians  had  spared  them,  would  have 
kept  a  touching  charm  and  a  serene  aloof- 
ness. Even  now,  because  the  flood  of 
trafl&c  is  low  and  the  noises  of  the  street 


are  stilled,  their  high  qualities  are  en- 
hanced. In  the  pale  light  of  these  sum- 
mer evenings  the  Pantheon  especial)}-  is 
a  lonely  figure  of  grandeur.  The  pave- 
ment around  it  is  empty.  The  lines  of  the 
rue  Soufflot  converge  without  interrup- 
tion till  the}'  embrace  this  edifice.  Roman 
in  its  massive  and  simple  outline,  }'et  very 
French  in  its  fine  gray  color.  This  monu- 
ment, not  only  of  great  men  but  of  a  great 
country  and  a  great  age,  would  grace  a 
Paris  in  ruins.  One  thinks  of  the  temple 
of  Neptune  at  Paestum  and  of  Keats's 
''Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn." 

But  the  terrible  and  beautiful  dream  of 
a  dead  Paris  lasts  only  a  moment.  The 
vast  city  still  pulsates  at  our  feet,  and  it 
is  seldom,  on  the  quietest  nights,  that  the 
sound  of  the  guns  reaches  our  ears.  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  how  the  deliverance 
was  accomplished.  In  the  ancient  church 
of  Saint  Etienne  du  Mont,  hard  by  the 
Pantheon,  there  is  a  votive  tablet  to  the 
patron  saint  of  Paris  that  gives  one  ac- 
count and  not  the  most  fantastic;  it  reads: 
"  Gratitude  to  Sainte  Genevieve,  who  pre- 
served Paris  from  the  invasion  of  the 
modern  Huns,  September,  1914."  For 
my  part  I  have  more  faith  in  "la  bonne 
Lorraine,"  and  will  confess  to  being  deep- 
ly touched  by  a  prayer,  embroidered  by 
the  hands  of  a  little  girl  and  pinned  to  the 
statue  of  the  heroine,  in  another  church: 
''Jeanne  d'Arc  protegez  mon  Papa." 


PARENTALIA 
By  John  Myers   O'Hara 

With  fruit  and  garland  for  the  rustic  shrine 
Came  Roman  youth  and  maid, 

And  poured  a  fond  libation  with  the  wine 
For  each  ancestral  shade. 

They  came  in  their  confiding  faith  to  make 

The  old  parental  rite, 
And  dreamed  the  manes  took  the  wheaten  cake 

Upon  the  altar  white. 


And  so  with  kindred  reverence  I  keep 
The  night  that  souls  return. 

But  at  my  vigil  window  where      weep 
The  Christian  candles  bur:.. 


THE    ADMIRAL'S    BIRTHDAY 


By  Harriet  Welles 

Author  of  •' Anchors  Aweigh,"   '' Holding  Mast."  etc. 

Illustration  i^y  E.  M.  Ashe 


ILTHOUGH  it  was  a  half- 
hour  later  than  his  usual 
breakfast-time,  the  admi- 
ral seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
leave  the  table.  Idly  his 
glance  went  from  the  large 
steel-and-glass  case  holding  the  silver 
service,  presented  by  the  ship's  name- 
State,  to  the  unnatural  orderHness  of  the 
steel  desk  and  the  bare  leather  cushions 
on  the  steel  sofa. 

Outside,  the  bugler  trailed  by  in  the 
wake  of  the  band;  they  had  just  finished 
playing  the  national  anthem  as  the 
colors  were  hoisted,  and  a  thrush,  in  a 
tasselled  Chinese  cage  by  the  cabin  port- 
hole, sang  defiantly  back.  The  admiral 
got  up  and  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  bird. 

"I  never  could  get  on  happily  aboard 
ship  without  a  pet,"  he  mused,  and 
glanced  toward  the  near-by  shore.  Fin- 
gering the  catch,  he  unhooked  and  opened 
the  little  door. 

"1  can't  carry  a  bird-cage  about  with 
me !  I'd  give  you  a  dot — if  I  knew  how, 
Dick — but  you  haven't  been  in  captivity 
long  enough  to  have  forgotten  all  your 
old  ways,"  he  said. 

The  thrush  hopped  to  the  opening, 
balanced  a  moment  there,  and  went  back 
into  the  cage,  peering  with  questioning, 
l)eadlike  eyes  at  his  friend. 

''It's  all  right,  Dick,"  said  the  admiral, 
and  turned  away.  "After  forty-six  years 
in  the  navy,  I  won't  know  what  to  do 
with  my  liberty  either,"  he  mused,  walk- 
ing aimlessly  about  the  cabin.  Before  a 
small  cabinet  he  stopped  and  opened  the 
glass  door  with  a  key  on  his  key-ring. 
Lifting  the  contents  out,  he  put  them 
one  by  one  on  the  table.  Valueless  ob- 
jects they  were — souvenirs  of  sport  or 
achievement,  of  folly  or  tragedy;  useless 
as  the  garbled  gleanings  from  a  small 
boy's  pocket;  but  cherished  from  asso- 
ciation, and  interesting  to  the  initiated 
because  of  the  glistening  thread  of  ad- 
venture brightening  all  the  intricately 
woven  fabric — that  is  life. 
698 


First  came  a  photograph  of  a  group  of 
men  on  the  deck  of  an  ice-bound  ship. 
The  admiral  examined  it  gravely.  "My 
midshipman's  cruise — three  years'  sur- 
veying duty  around  northern  Alaska,  in 
the  old  Patterson — and  we  all  wore  side- 
whiskers,"  he  commented,  and  smiled. 
His  wife  had  often  remarked  that  if  she 
had  seen  that  photograph  when  she  was 
engaged  she  would  never  have  had  the 
courage  to  marry  him,  for  fear,  in  some 
misguided  moment,  he  might  be  tempted 
to  raise  side-whiskers  again. 

Next  he  took  out  a  string  of  fragile 
iridescent  shells.  Before  him  Samoa 
gleamed  in  the  sunshine  serene  and 
golden;  sweet  with  jessamine,  colorful 
with  Bougainvillea,  with  palm-trees  mov- 
ing in  the  trade-wind;  while  above  the 
thatched  roofs  of  the  native  huts  the 
blue  smoke  of  wood  fires  rose  in  the  clear 
air;  and  at  night  the  moonlight  made  a 
radiant  pathway  across  the  dark  lagoons. 

A  small,  square  box  lined  with  im- 
perial yellow  satin  and  containing  a  tiny 
silver  sake  cup  incised  with  a  crude  plum 
blossom  came  next.  The  admiral's  face 
was  stern  as  he  remembered  the  last 
Korean  king  and  his  pleasant,  courteous 
speech,  when  he  presented  the  little  bowh 
as  dinner  souvenirs  to  the  visiting  Amer- 
ican officers.  "  'Uneasy  lies  the  head 
that  wears  a  crown  !'  His  wasn't  uneasy 
for  very  long  after  that,"  commented  the 
admiral  dryly,  and  picked  up  a  Hawaiian 
coin. 

"Won  it  at  poker  .  .  .  from  Kalakaua! 
Always  had  to  remind  him  'ante  up, 
king!'  Those  were  the  days!"  smiled 
the  admiral  whimsically. 

Then  followed  numerous  mementos, 
conjuring  up  the  memory  of  adventures 
on  all  the  seven  seas:  a  flint  weather - 
charm  that  had  guided  the  way  through 
a  blinding  snow-storm  in  the  devious 
Straits  of  Magellan;  a  long  nail,  bent 
into  corkscrew-like  spirals,  told  of  a 
typhoon,  with  death  and  destruction  in 
its   wake,    swooping   across    the   Indian 
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Ocean  when  the  ship  had  trembled  like 
an  exhausted  horse;  a  primitive  barbed 
and  feathered  hook  recalled  an  inter- 
rupted fishing  expedition  off  Herschel's 
Island,  where  the  sudden  hurricane  had 
caught  and  nearly  overpowered  the  small 
boat  among  mountainous  waves,  and  the 
sea-birds,  wild  with  fright,  had  driven 
helplessly  down  the  icy  wind. 

A  small  stone  Kwanyin  brought  mem- 
ories of  gunboat  days  and  the  stupen- 
dous loveliness  of  the  Yangtze  valley. 
A  piece  of  crude,  mortuary,  Ainu  pottery 
told  of  a  dangerous  amateur  excavating 
expedition  under  drifting  cherry-blossom 
petals  in  northern  Japan. 

A  thin  scarlet  card  was  the  reminder  of 
a  presentation  to  the  Dowager  Empress 
in  the  Forbidden  City — when  that  domi- 
nant lady  had  led  the  silent  young  Em- 
peror about  by  the  hand  as  though  he 
were  a  bashful  schoolboy. 

A  poisoned  arrow-head  told  of  uneasy 
days  in  the  southern  Philippines,  where  a 
molten,  copper  sun  came  up  from  behind 
the  flaming  fire- trees  and  showed  the 
dense,  tangled  underbrush  through  which 
the  Moro  warriors  craw^led  undetected  to 
the  water's  edge.  And  at  night,  through 
the  hot,  muffling  darkness,  sounded  the 
wistful,  solitary  piping  of  a  reed  flute. 
Blown  by  whom?    And  why? 

Of  a  two  years'  tour  of  shore  duty  in 
Guarri  there  was  no  souvenir,  nor  was  one 
necessary.  In  the  cemetery  at  remote 
Agaiia  was  the  grave  of  the  admiral's 
only  child  .  .  .  the  wee  daughter,  whose 
tiny  feet  pattering  unevenly  on  their  short 
earthly  pilgrimage  still  echoed  across  his 
heart  and  tightened  his  throat  in  a  bitter 
memory  of  the  futiUty  of  all  available 
human  skill.  "If  we  had  been  where  ex- 
perienced doctors  and  specialists  could 
have  been  called  .  .  .  ?"  his  sick  spirit 
reiterated,  unsolaced  by  time's  effacing 
touch. 

Leisurely  the  admiral  cleared  the  cab- 
inet and  stood  looking  silently  at  his 
trophies.  Turning,  he  rang  for  his  mess- 
attendant.  "  You  can  pack  these,  Pedro ; 
they're  the  last  things,  I  think,"  he  said. 

Through  the  open  port-hole  a  boyish 
voice  sounded  clearly:  "I  don't  know 
what  to  say !  You  can't  congratulate  an 
officer  on  reaching  a  birthday  that  puts 
him  on  the  shelf  .  .  .  cuts  him  away, 
clean  and  sharp,  from  the  work  of  a  life- 


time .  .  .  ,  "  the  voice  trailed  off.  A 
knock  sounded. 

"Come  in,"  called  the  admiral. 

The  ship's  junior  officers  stood  in  the 
doorway,  and  a  pleasant-faced  ensign 
stepped  forward.  "Many  happy  birth- 
days to  you,  sir,"  he  said  shyly;  "we 
knew  we  wouldn't  get  a  chance  later,  so 
we  came  to  tell  you  what  an  honor  we 
consider  it  to  have  served  on  your  flag- 
ship and  how  sorry  we  are  that  you  are 
going  to  leave,"  he  added. 

The  admiral's  face  brightened.  "This 
is  thoughtful  of  you,"  he  said,  realiz- 
ing the  good  will  behind  their  reticence. 
"The  time  comes  to  all  of  us  .  .  .  when 
we  are  towed  into  some  landlocked  back- 
water .  .  .  and  left  there.  It  has  to  be 
— to  make  promotion." 

The  ensign  spoke  again.  "We'd  just 
as  soon  not  be  promoted  if  it  means  your 
going,  sir,"  he  said  quickly,  and  the 
others  murmured  their  agreement. 

The  admiral  w^as  pleased.  "I'll  be 
glad  to  remember  that !  And  don't  forget 
that  I'll  be  watching  your  careers  with 
interest,"  he  said. 

Pedro  appeared  at  the  stateroom  door. 
"What  uniform  will  you  wear,  sir?"  he 
asked. 

"Dress,  with  epaulets,  cocked-hat, 
sword,  and  white  gloves,"  answered  the 
admiral. 

The  junior  officers  left.  The  admiral 
went  into  his  stateroom;  for  the  last  time 
he  put  on  his  uniform,  buckled  his  sword 
belt,  took  up  his  gloves,  and  went  back 
into  the  cabin,  where  his  aide  and  the 
captain  of  the  ship  were  w^aiting  for  him. 
From  outside  the  measured  tramp  of  a 
thousand  pairs  of  feet  told  that  the  crew 
were  assembling  on  deck.  A  bugle 
sounded  clear  and  high  above  the  shrill 
crescendo  of  the  boatswain's  mate  piping 
quarters. 

The  admiral,  the  captain,  and  the  aide 
eyed  each  other  with  the  inarticulate 
speechlessness  of  those  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  and  each  found  comfort 
in  the  other's  very  apparent  miser}\ 

The  admiral  cleared  his  throat.  "I've 
left  everything  in  order,  I  think,"  he  said; 
"you  can  turn  those  reports  over  to  my 
relief  .  .  .  and  the  yeoman  has  type- 
written copies  of  all  letters.  Come  in  I" 
he  called. 

"Officers  and  men  up  and  aft,  sir," 
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announced  the  executive  officer  from  the 
doorway. 

The  admiral  buttoned  his  gloves,  took 
up  the  envelope  containing  his  orders, 
and,  followed  by  the  captain  and  aide, 
walked  to  the  door.  In  the  opening  he 
paused  a  second  for  a  glimpse  of  the  last 
ceremonial  of  his  long  career  .  .  .  trying 
to  print  ineffaceably  on  his  memory  the 
scene  before  him 

On  one  side  of.  the  wide  deck  the  ma- 
rines curved  in  long  khaki-colored  lines; 
on  the  other  side  the  sailors  massed  in 
a  great  blur  of  blue  and  white.  Across 
the  deck  a  row  of  officers,  junior  officers, 
and  petty  officers  added  the  ghnt  of 
brass  buttons  and  gold  braid.  The  gun's 
crew  stood  ready  at  their  posts  and,  by 
the  after-mast,  a  quartermaster  held  the 
halyards  of  the  blue,  two-starred  ad- 
miral's flag  in  his  hand.  A  curious  still- 
ness rested  over  the  scene,  broken,  as  the 
admiral  stepped  forward,  by  the  bugle 
call  of  ''attention,"  and  the  officer  of  the 
deck's  command:   "Salute!" 

The  admiral  returned  the  salute  and 
walked  across  the  deck  to  where  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  whipped  sharply  in  the  breeze, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  flag  flickered  across 
the  white  planking.  Against  the  back- 
ground of  this  symbol  to  which  he  had 
dedicated  a  lifetime  of  clean,  arduous 
service,  he  stood  facing  the  crew  of  his 
last  command  and  unfolded  his  orders. 
His  voice  was  clear  and  even: 

"'Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
'''Sm: 

"'On  October  20,  1917,  you  will  have 
attained  the  age  of  sixty-four  (64)  years, 
and  will  be  transferred  to  the  Retired 
List  of  Officers  of  the  Navy,  from  that 
date,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  1444  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes. 

'"On  that  date  you  will  haul  down  your 
flag  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Idaho;  will  re- 
gard yourself  as  detached  from  duty; 
will  proceed  to  your  home. 

"'(Signed)  Secretary  of  the  Navy,'  " 

read  the  admiral. 

With  the  last  word  for  a  signal,  the  bat- 
tery rang  out  in  a  salute  of  seventeen 
guns,  and  from  the  masthead  the  square 


flag  started  slowly  on  its  downward  jour- 
ney. The  admiral  watched  it  with  steady 
eyes;  only  the  hand  holding  the  folded  or- 
ders trembled  a  little  as  the  slackened 
rope  ceased  moving  and  the  flag — his 
flag — dropped  to  the  quartermaster's 
grasp. 

Through  the  long  lines  of  saluting  of- 
ficers, sailors,  and  marines  he  walked 
back  to  his  cabin  and  disappeared 
through  the  narrow  door,  and,  as  he 
changed  his  uniform  for  civilian's  clothes, 
he  heard  the  tramp  of  the  crew,  the  boast- 
ful call  of  the  bugles,  the  shrill  crescendo 
of  the  boatswain's  mate's  pipe,  the  com- 
mands of  officers,  and  as  eight  bells 
sounded  the  band  fared  breezily  into  the 
opening  bars  of  an  antiquated  comic- 
opera  song. 

All  the  intimate,  cheerful,  unnoticed, 
every-day  sights  and  sounds  loomed 
large  with  intolerable  loss  ...  as  the  ad- 
miral clumsily  tied  his  detested  necktie, 
with  groping,  unaccustomed  fingers.  .  .  . 

In  the  cabin  his  servants  waited  in 
a  forlorn  group  to  say  good-by.  He 
brushed  aside  a  brusque  wish  to  have  the 
whole  business  hurried  through,  and  re- 
sponded with  his  habitual  kindliness; 
then  rang  the  bell. 

"Have  my  launch  got  ready — to  take 
me  ashore,"  he  told  the  orderly. 

"Your  launch  is  at  the  gangway,  sir," 
the  answer  came  back. 

The  admiral  hardly  noticed  the  bustle 
outside  as  he  turned  and  looked  about 
the  silent  cabin — with  its  bare  desk  and 
table  to  where,  by  the  port-hole,  the 
empty,  tasselled  Chinese  cage  swung 
slowly  in  the  offshore  wind. 

Blindly  he  walked  away  and  passed  out 
of  the  cabin  door.  Across  the  deck  the 
ship's  officers  waited,  feigning  a  cheerful- 
ness they  did  not  feel.  The  air  was  full 
of  their  volubly  reiterated  good  wishes, 
but  several  faces  were  missing. 

The  admiral  hesitated.  "Chalmers? 
Morton  ?  Rees  ?  "  he  inquired  as  he  went 
toward  the  gangway  ladd^j;.  One  glance 
at  the  waiting  barge  answered  his  ques- 
tion. A  pulling-boat,  manned  by  of- 
ficers, waited  to  take  him  ashore,  and  as 
he  climbed  to  his  seat  in  the  stern  the 
sailors,  heedless  of  half-appeased  appe- 
tites, gathered  on  the  forecastle  and  in 
the  starboard  gangway  and  cheered  until 
the  echoes  answered  back  the  admiral's 
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name.  And  when  the  pulKng-boat  had 
landed  him,  and  the  last  good-by  was 
spoken,  he  stood,  a  solitary  figure  on  the 
dock  end,  and  looked  at  the  receding 
boat-load  of  officers  .  .  .  and  the  gray 
ship  with  her  grim  bristling  guns — lifting 
her  lacelike  cage  masts  across  the  blue 
sky  ...  as  she  lode  easily  between  her 
anchor  chains. 

A  fine  ship,  the  flag-ship  !  His  ...  no 
more. 

At  the  hotel  his  wife,  awaiting  him, 
felt  the  sharp  sting  of  tears  as  she  noted 
the  forlorn  droop  of  his  shoulders,  but 
she  smiled  as  he  saluted  her  deferentially. 
*'I  have  to  report  that  I  am  permanently 
at  your  service,"  he  said  with  impressive 
formality. 

"  Thank  goodness,  you've  come,  John  ! " 
she  said  briskly.  ''I  want  you  to  go  to 
the  Pullman  office  and  make  a  reservation 
on  this  evening's  train  while  I  telegraph 
Marian.  I  couldn't  make  any  final  ar- 
rangements, because  I  didn't  know  when 
you  would  get  back.  And  will  you  get 
some  one  to  fijc  the  lock  on  my  brown 
trunk  ?  You'll  have  to  hurry  ! "  she  added 
energetically. 


The  admiral  gasped.  ''Reservations — 
for  where?"  he  asked. 

"Silver  City,  of  course  I  That's  the 
nearest  station  to  the  ClifTords'  ranch. 
They  ha^'e  a  lovely  young  horse  for  vou 
to  train — one  that  no  one  has  ever  tried 
to  ride  on  before.  Marian  says  she'll 
guarantee  that  animal  to  distract  your 
mind  from  your  .  .  .  she  says  you'll  have 
to  keep  your  mind  on  the  horse.  They 
have  a  wonderful  ranch — with  all  sorts 
of  wild  animals,  you  know." 

"I  rather  wanted  to  stay  around  here 
— until  the  ship  left,"  ventured  the  ad- 
miral, but  his  smile  deepened.  "I've 
weathered  a  good  deal  ...  to  finally 
end  my  career  on  a  bucking  bronco ! 
Couldn't  Marian  and  you  have  picked 
out  a  less  strenuous  counter-irritant  for 
me?    Why,  Caroline  ! " 

The  admiral's  wife  was  crying  quietly. 

"I  won't  have  you  wandering  around 
that  pier,  looking  like  a  lost  soul  .  .  .  and 
grieving  about  that  ship,"  she  sobbed. 
"I'm  sorry  you  feel  badly  about  it  but 
oh  !  how  glad  and  thankful  I  am  that  .  .  . 
at  last  you've  come  home- 1"  said  the  ad- 
miral's wife. 


A    CHRISTxMAS    PRAYER 


By  Charles  W.   Kennedy 

God  bless  this  house  on  Christmas  Da\', 

And  all  who  in  it  dwell; 
And  send  us  work,  and  send  us  play, 

And  many  a  glad  Noel. 

God  send  us  store  on  Christmas  Day 

Of  friends,  and  health,  and  mirth; 
And  bless  us  with  that  dream  alway, 
That  blessed  the  world  on  Christmas  Day 
"Good  will,  and  peace  on  earth." 

And  think  ye  well  on  Christmas  Day 
That  love  is  more  than  art, 

And  the  words  of  love  and  cheer  alway 
Rhyme  well  within  the  heart. 

So  sing  we  all  on  Christmas  Day 
Old  songs  of  Christmas  cheer. 

God  grant  us  brave,  true  words  to  sa\'; 

Yea !  help  us  live  some  better  way 
In  all  the  glad  new  year. 


The  Spectacle  Bridge  crosses  the  pond  of  white  lotus,  NishI  Otaiil,  Kyoto. 
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By   B.  Y.   Morrison 
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NEWCOMER  in  Japan, 
unacquainted  with  Jap- 
anese gardens  and  gar- 
dening, often  feels  that  the 
so-called  gardens  are 
scarcely  gardens,  so  differ- 
ent is  their  character  from  that  to  which 
he  is  accustomed.  That  they  are  not 
without  matters  of  instant  appeal  is  ob- 
vious, for  there  is  scarcely  any  one  who 
does  not  find  some  point  for  admiration. 
To  one  person,  the  rocks  are  most  beau- 
tiful; to  another,  the  waterfall;  to  yet 
others,  the  stone  lantern  or  the  well  or 
the  arrangement  or  composition  of  all 
these.     One  who  comes  stud}ing  gardens 


will  find  pleasure  in  all  these,  and  in  the 
first  months  of  his  search  will  remember 
one  garden  for  its  flaunting  azaleas  or  its 
dark  cryptomeria  forest,  another  for  its 
dancing  waterfall  or  its  lake  bounded  with 
great  beds  of  iris.  And  equally  with  these 
delights  he  will  remember  curious  trees, 
trained,  tortured  out  of  their  normal  mode 
of  growth;  arrangements  of  rocks  that  are 
neither  geologic  nor  familiarly  artificial; 
and  many  incidents — pagodas,  lanterns, 
bridges,  fences — which  are  disconcertingly 
national  in  their  character.  But  I  am 
persuaded  that  if  he  add  garden  after 
garden  to  his  store  of  memories,  these 
features,  pleasant  and  unpleasant,  will  be- 
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come  mere  details  which  impressed  them- 
selves because  of  their  unfamiliarity,  and 
in  the  end  he  will  sense  only  the  ideal 
of  the  Japanese  garden,  and  that  he  will 


secluded  shrine,  with  the  red  leaves  of 
autumn  scattered  around";  while  Oguri 
Sotan  chose  "a  grassy  wilderness,  with 
plenty  of  wild  flowers."     In  these  three 


Kodaiji,  Kyoto.     A  famous  garden  by  Kobori  Enshiu. 


realize  that  we  are  overlooking,  in  our 
garden  plannings,  one  of  the  chief  joys  to 
be  derived  from  garden  ownership. 

It  is  said  that  when  Kobori  Enshiu, 
one  of  the  famous  artist  gardeners  of 
Japan,  was  asked  what  his  ideal  for  a 
ceremonial  tea-garden  might  be,  he  re- 
pHed:  "A  sweet  solitude  of  a  landscape 
in  clouded  moonlight,  with  a  half-gloom 
between  the  trees."  Rikiu,  another  art- 
ist, preferred  "the  lonely  precincts  of  a 


judgments  we  have  the  moods  which 
seemed  most  perfect  to  three  of  the  famous 
garden  creators  of  the  golden  age  of  gar- 
dens in  Japan,  the  age  when  literature  and 
the  arts  flourished  and  when  men  might 
take  more  time  to  ''invite  their  souls" 
with  the  lov^ely  things  of  life.  But,  how- 
ever much  we  may  be  stirred  by  the  under- 
lying poetry  of  these  ideals,  one  will  come 
to  a  sudden  halt  if  he  tries  to  imagine 
definitely   how   to   arrange   and   fashion 
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material  things  to  present  such  moods,  to  discover  the  spirit  of  their  conception 

And  it  must  be  granted  eventually  that  and  the  underlying  ideal  of  their  creation, 

though   he   might  create   "a  sweet  soli-  Enshiu  asks  for  "a  sweet  sohtude,"  Rikiii 

tude"   ''the   clouded   moonlight''  comes  for  "lonely  precincts,"  and  Oguri  Sotan 


Tlie  curved  led  bridge  at  Shimogamo  Shnne,  Kyoto. 


and  goes  beyond  his  calling  and  "  the  half- 
gloom  between  the  trees"  takes  years  for 
its  accomplishment.  Again  ''the  red 
leaves  of  autumn"  fall  but  once  a  twelve- 
month and  "the  wild  tiowers"  may  cease 
to  look  their  part  if  it  is  too  carefully 
arranged  that  there  shall  always  be 
*•  plenty." 

There  is  one  note  common  to  all  three, 
of  these  expressions  which  must  not  be 
overlooked  when  we  are  examining  them 


for  "a  wilderness."  Seclusion  is  the  ideal. 
We  must  not  forget,  of  course,  that  these 
judgments  were  expressed  in  relation  to 
the  design  of  the  ceremonial  tea-garden, 
gardens  apart  from  the  main  garden,  de- 
\oted  to  the  practice  and  enjoyment  of 
the  tea  ceremony  and  those  aesthetic  and 
literary  pursuits  which  clustered  about  it. 
Such  a  garden  was  not,  therefore,  a  place 
designed  to  claim  attention  for  itself, 
but  rather  to  create  an  atmoeiphere  in 


Almost  always  there  is  the  appeal  of  falling  water. 


which  one  might  find  it  easier  or  more 
fitting  to  speak  in  poetry  than  in  prose 
and  of  spiritual  rather  than  mundane 
matters. 

Yet  this  desire  for  seclusion  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  ceremonial  tea- 
garden.  There  is  no  land,  perhaps, 
where  one  may  so  easily  slip  through  the 
garden  gate  and  forget  that  the  great 
world  is  going  by  some  few  feet  away. 
For  here,  unlike  our  American  cities,  one 
walks  through  narrow  streets  with  houses 
close  together  or  with  high  walls  or  hedge- 
rows lining  the  way,  while  back  of  it  all 
are  garden  treasures,  small  and  great, 
often  hidden  in  most  unlikely  places,  and 
discovered  by  the  casual  passer-by  only 
when,  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  the 
fusima  or  sliding  partitions  are  taken  out 
and  he  may  catch  glimpses  of  an  inner 
court  or  of  the  garden  in  the  rear  through 
the  half-opened  shoji.  Or  perhaps,  en- 
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tering  a  small  shop,  he  may  be  taken  to 
a  back  room  overlooking  a  tiny  garden, 
where,  if  he  be  an  appreciative  soul,  he 
will  find  the  point  from  which  the  com- 
position is  to  be  viewed  and  will  realize 
that  in  Japan  ideals  of  garden  construc- 
tion and  enjoyment  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  our  own. 

What,  then,  is  a  Japanese  garden? 
Briefly,  it  is  an  arrangement  of  land  with 
plants,  rocks,  and  sometimes  water,  in 
a  representation  of  a  Japanese  ideal  of 
natural  scenery.  It  happens  oftentimes, 
that  a  foreigner  looking  upon  such  a  gar- 
den finds  in  it  only  what  seems  a  fanciful 
contrivance,  anything  but  natural.  This 
comes,  perhaps,  because  he  does  not  know 
the  Japanese  canons  of  expression  and 
judges  it  only  by  his  own  standards.  Such 
a  basis  of  judgment  is  very  dangerous, 
especially  if  exercised  after  sight  of  very 
few  examples.     If  many  gardens  are  seen 
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and  considered  the  unfamiliarity  of  the 
mode  of  expression  recedes  into  the  back- 
ground and  the  observer  becomes  aware 
of  the  real  creation.  The  foreigner  is  also 
distracted  in  his  first  considerations  by 
the  scale  of  the  gardens.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  Japanese  contrive 
gardens  in  areas  the  smallness  of  which 
would  discourage  others.  Indeed,  the  min- 
iature scale  of  the  Japanese  garden  has 
been  seized  upon  with  joy  and  delight 
and  has  become  one  of  the  correct  things 
to  prattle  about  when  one  speaks  of  them. 
While  often  they  are  designed  on  a  small 
scale — are,  indeed,  built  in  imitation  of 
some  larger  landscape — they  are  not  often 


of  a  scale  different  from  that  of  their  ac- 
companying buildings.  Rather  is  it  the 
six-foot  foreigner  who  cannot  sit  grace- 
fully upon  the  silken  sabiiton  who  sets 
the  scale  in  his  mind,  and  his  acute  reali- 
zation of  his  own  size  and  awkwardness 
makes  doubly  noticeable  the  diminutive- 
ness  and  delicacy  of  his  surroundings.  If, 
therefore,  he  may  overcome  the  influence 
of  his  inherited  attitude  of  mind  and  ac- 
cept the  mannerisms  of  the  native  work, 
he  is  in  a  position  to  apprehend  the  spirit 
of  its  creations. 

Let  us  turn  aside,  if  you  will,  from  a 
busy  Japanese  street,  w4th  its  crowds  and 
its  noise,  into  some  temple  court.     Per- 


.   .  .   The  charm  of  long  reflections. 


Often  the  way  leads  throusjh  the  populous  ceineleiies  to  temple  courts  and  gardens  beyond. 


haps  we  go  in  by  a  side  gate,  up  long 
flights  of  stone  steps  gray  and.  green  with 
hchens  and  mosses,  till  we  come  to  the 
courtyard  of  the  main  buildings,  then 
through  the  buildings  or  through  some 
side  gate  into  the  garden  enclosure. 
The  world  is  left  behind;  even  the  very 
temple  and  its  worshippers  are  forgotten. 
As  you  sit  quietly  on  the  porch  of  the 
building  you  may  look  out  over  a  lake  as 
a,t  the  temple  of  Daigo  Samboin,  outside 
of  Kyoto;  out  over  a  lake  the  farther 
shore  of  which  rises  high,  hiding  the  wall 
beyond,  a  bank  green  with  mosses  and 
fern  and  grass,  crowned  with  glorious  old 
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trees.  In  the  lake  are  various  islands 
reached  from  the  shore  by  curious  bridges 
all  curved  as  if  to  let  some  boat  go  under, 
bridges  built  of  wood  and  some  of  rough 
logs  turfed  above  so  that  the  band  of 
green  rises  from  island  to  mainland.  Off 
to  the  east  is  the  source,  a  tiny  stream, 
plunging  into  the  lake  with  a  charming 
fall  before  it  disappears  in  the  quiet 
waters  to  flow  out  again  at  the  western 
end  under  the  maples  which  in  the  au- 
tumn flame  red  as  sunset.  Here  one  is, 
indeed,  alone,  and  one's  spirit  may  go 
back  through  the  years  until  it  reaches 
those  days  when  the  great  Taiko  walked 


The  temple  gates  admit  one  to  another  world. 


these  same  paths,  viewed  ihese  same 
green  reflections,  or  sat  in  meditation  in 
the  rude  shelter  near  the  waterfall.  But 
this  is  not  a  city  garden.  Let  us  go  back, 
then,  to  the  city  and,  after  we  have  made 
our  polite  apologies,  ask  to  see  the  garden 
in  the  shop  of  a  well-known  cloisonne- 
maker. 

This,  also,  is  a  water  garden.  It  is  con- 
structed in  an  L-shaped  court  with  its 
chief  view  from  the  house  wholly  con- 
fined to  one  stem  of  the  L.  Because  of 
the  very  small  size  of  the  garden  there 
has  been  no  attempt  to  make  a  raised  em- 
bankment about  the  outer  boundaries, 
and  the  sense  of  enclosure  is  achieved  en- 
tirely by  the  planting  of  young  pines  and 


cryptomerias,  varied  with  some  smaller 
broad-leaved  evergreen-trees  which  line 
the  fence  and  almost  completely  blot  out 
the  neighboring  houses.  The  great  sense 
of  space  in  the  garden  is  brought  about 
by  this  planting,  which  becomes  higher 
and  higher  at  the  corner  farthest  removed 
from  the  house,  and  from  the  fact  that  a 
great  surface  is  kept  open  by  the  lake 
which  covers  the  major  portion  of  the  gar- 
den. As  one  sits  on  the  porch  of  the 
room  that  commands  this  view,  his  gaze 
is  focussed  in  this  corner  of  the  high 
planting.  Here  from  a  tiny  waterfall  cov- 
ered by  the  overhanging  bushes,  and  al- 
most invisible  from  the  house,  comes  the 
supply  which  widens  out  into  the  pond 
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after  it  has  passed  under  the  single  slight- 
ly arched  stone  which  carries  over  it 
the  path  from  the  other  wing  of  the  gar- 
den. A  tiny  island  and  a  single  stone 
resembling  a  tortoise  are  the  only  things 
that  break  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
island  is  close  before  one  but  slightly 
nearer  the  right  or  far  shore,  so  that  when 
one  looks  out  to  the  waterfall  his  view  is 
across  the  old  juniper  growing  out  from 
the  island,  across  the  dancing  water  with 
its  heavily  planted  shores  to  the  bridge, 
beyond  which  he  may  faintly  discern  the 
thread  of  water  under  the  dark  overhang- 
ing foliage.  Across  the  vista  falls  a  great 
ray  of  light  at  the  point  where  the  bridge 
crosses  the  stream,  for  here,  naturally,  is  a 
break  in  the  shore  planting,  and  further- 
more the  bridge  carries  over  a  path  to  the 
back  garden  gate  which  is  open  and  lat- 
ticed, casting  broken  shadows  over  the 
moss  between  the  stepping-stones. 

If  one  turns  aside  from  this  composed 
picture  he  sees  only  the  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  plants  and  rocks  which  are  be- 
neath the  little  galler}^  that  runs  out  from 
the  main  building  to  other  buildings  be- 
yond the  garden,  and  his  gaze  falls  in- 
evitably to  the  pool  with  the  great  carp 
that  come  up  eagerly  to  be  fed.  With 
delightful  economy  of  space  the  fore 
shore  of  the  pool  is  brought  forward  so  far 
that  it  comes  under  the  narrow  porch  of 
the  building,  and  so  gives  one  the  allur- 
ing opportunity  of  hanging  indecorously 
over  the  porch  edge  to  watch  the  fish. 
And  as  one  sits  here  above  this  green- 
encircled  pool  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  realize  that  one  of  the  main  business 
streets  of  the  town  is  the  next  street 
parallel  to  the  one  on  which  the  gar- 
den is  situated  and  that  an  interurban 
car-line  runs  not  three  hundred  yards 
away. 

There  are  countless  other  gardens  like 
this  one,  built  in  inner  courts  or  back 
yards,  but  so  arranged,  so  staged,  if  one 
may  use  that  word,  that  when  one  looks 
up  to  them  from  his  work  in  the  room 
he  may  see  a  great  picture  of  some  natu- 
ral bit  to  be  found  in  reality  some  miles 
from  his  dwelling.  Furthermore,  it  is  ar- 
ranged so  that  it  is  his  own.  He  does  not 
share  it  with  those  who  pass  by.  Other 
plant  arrangements  in  the  entrance  courts 
are  reserved  for  them.     This  is  for  him 


alone.  It  is  to  bring  peace  and  quiet  to 
his  spirit  when  all  else  is  troubled  and 
disturbed. 

And  within  these  secluded  spots  there 
is  a  simplicity  of  expression  which  is  con- 
ducive to  t:ontemplation,  the  object  to  be 
gained  by  the  seclusion  sought  in  gardens. 
Always  there  is  one  picture  to  be  viewed. 
Cross-pictures  do  exist,  but  they  are  not 
to  be  discerned  from  the  main  view-point. 
Furthermore,  each  setting  is  not  required 
to  be  at  '' exhibition  pitch"  all  of  the 
time.  The  gardens  are  always  immacu- 
late, never  barren,  but  they  have  their 
climax,  or  perhaps  their  climaxes,  which 
are  not  so  close  or  so  overlapping  as  the 
events  of  our  own  garden  calendar.  As 
every  one  knows,  Japan  opens  the  year 
with  the  brave  plum  blossoms  and  the 
last  of  the  nanten  berries;  cherries  follow, 
with  wistaria,  azaleas,  peonies,  and  iris 
soon  after;  then  lotus  and  lespedeza,  ma- 
ple and  chrysanthemum,  winter  camellia 
and  nanten  again,  and  the  great  cycle  of 
the  year  is  done.  Other  flowers  have 
their  places,  but  these  are  paramount,  and 
by  no  means  are  they  all  employed  in  one 
garden.  In  fact,  of  these,  peony,  iris,  and 
chrysanthemum  rarely  come  into  the  gar- 
den proper,  but  are  kept  outside  until 
their  glory  is  complete,  and  then,  if  they 
are  potted,  they  may  be  moved  into  the 
garden  or  some  room  or  temporary  shelter 
for  their  exhibition.  The  garden  is  com- 
plete without  a  changing  blaze  of  flowers. 
Its  perfection  resides  in  its  pictorial  ar- 
rangement of  materials  which  shall  be 
always  satisfying  and  which  may  ha\e 
periods  of  transfiguration.  For  example, 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  temple 
court  at  Kameido  is  ever  greatly  crowded 
save  at  wistaria  time;  that  the  Camellia 
Shrine  in  Kyoto  is  an  object  of  pilgrimage 
save  when  the  old  tree  is  covered  with  its 
thousands  of  blossoms ;  or  that  the  garden 
of  the  Awata  Palace  is  ever  as  thronged 
as  when  the  azaleas  spread  a  flame  over 
the  mountainside.  But  surely  no  one 
can  be  unmoved  by  the  green  beauty  of 
the  garden  at  Daigo  even  when  the  fa- 
mous cherry  is  not  a  shower  of  pink,  or  the 
maples  flames  of  yellow  and  orange  ver- 
milion against  the  dark  blue  and  black 
greens  of  the  trees,  or  by  the  unflowered 
charm  of  the  tiny  garden  at  Honen-in  in 
the  deep  shadow  of  the  hills. 


The  temple  courts  stiU  show  the  garden  love  of  furiner  priest?.,  Kamigamo  Shnne,  Kyoto. 


Contrast  with  this  the  demands  we 
make  upon  our  own  gardens.  Like  the 
Japanese  garden,  they  must  never  be 
barren,  or  at  least  never  while  we  have 
to  look  at  them;  but,  unlike  the  Japanese 
garden,  their  features  must  pursue  one 
another  with  never-failing  succession. 
Crocuses  and  snowdrops  must  come  as 
soon  as  winter  has  gone,  and  the  hosts  of 
bulbs  and  spring  flowering  shrubs  must 
follow  on  their  heels  until  midsummer 
reigns;  she  in  turn  gives  place  to  au- 
tumn's final  burst  of  glory,  and  we  re- 
sign ourselves  again  to  the  evergreen- 
backgrounded,    red-berried,    green,    red, 


and  yellow  twigged  picturings  of  winter. 
Then  we  wonder  a  little,  sometimes,  why 
our  gardens  at  times  fail  in  repose,  and 
forthwith,  in  all  probability,  we  hasten  to 
plan  some  new  distraction  to  supplement 
the  already  over-active  circus  of  our  gar- 
dening. 

And  what  is  the  conclusion?  We 
too  often  practise  merely  a  horticultural 
system  with  results  enjoyed  purely  as 
horticultural  achievements;  the  Japanese 
practise  a  pictorial  art,  enjoyed  for  its 
subtleties  and  for  its  insidious  charm — 
charm  which  is  discovered  by  contempla- 
tion in  solitude. 


■II 
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Then  with  appalling  suddenness  the  climax  came. — Page  722. 
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J|OU  are  to  try  to  imagine 
that  the  story  is  being  told 
by  Uncle  Kaspar:  grizzled, 
austere,  old.  He  sits  sur- 
rounded by  the  home  circle 
and  maybe  a  neighbor  or 
two.  What  player-folk  call  business  he 
introduces  by  means  of  his  pipe;  he  fills  it, 
he  lights  it,  he  puffs  on  it,  he  presses  the 
tobacco  down  in  the  bowl.  You  can  do 
a  great  deal  with  a  pipe  when  you  wish 
to  emphasize  the  points  of  your  story. 
There  was  that  memorable  scene  fn  the 
old  English  comedy.  Caste,  for  example. 

For  my  part,  I  always  think  of  the  story 
as  the  story  of  the  cowboy  and  the  baby. 
I  used  to  think  of  it  so  even  during  Uncle 
Kaspar 's  lifetime.  The  psychological  in- 
terest, as  the  critics  used  to  call  it,  always 
appealed  to  me  more  than  the  action,  the 
drama.  But  it  isn't  my  story,  and  I  have 
decided  to  let  Uncle  Kaspar's  title  stand. 
When  all  the  conditions  were  right  I 
used  to  say:  "Uncle  Kaspar,  won't  you 
tell  us  the  story  about  the  cowboy  and  the 
baby?"  And  the  excellent  old  man 
would  bring  his  attention  around  to  me 
slowly,  and  frown  as  if  he  were  somewhat 
in  doubt  as  to  what  I  meant,  and  at  length 
he  would  say:  "Oh — you  mean  the  story 
of  Wilder's  ride!"  And  then  he  would 
begin  that  fascinating  business  with  his 
pipe,  and  a  silence  would  fall  in  the  room. 
You  might  hear  Aunt  Anna's  knitting- 
needles  clicking  steadily,  or  she  might  still 
be  putting  the  supper  things  away,  or 
maybe  looking  after  the  lamp  or  the  fire. 
But  she  wasn't  a  disturbing  element.  She 
simply  played  the  part  of  chorus,  and  the 
story  was  a  great  deal  better  because  of 
her  being  there. 

I  ought  to  say,  finally,  that  by  the  time 
I  had  heard  the  story  for  the  last  time  it 
had  become  a  sort  of  play,  in  which  dif- 
ferent individuals,  including  myself,  took 
minor  parts.  You  will  see  what  I  mean  a 
little  kter  on.  Well,  then. 
Vol.  LXII.— 72 


Trooper  Wilder  (here  the  story  begins) 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Fort  Sill  in 
the  garb  of  a  cowboy,  and  said  he  w^anted 
to  enlist  for  the  troop.  He  was  sent  to 
the  post-hospital  steward,  and  then  to  the 
doctor,  and  then  to  the  adjutant,  and 
finally  to  the  quartermaster's  store  (to  get 
his  equipment);  and  so  he  became  a 
trooper. 

The  adjutant  may  have  heard  some- 
thing about  his  antecedents,  but  certainly 
the  enlisted  men  did  not — at  least,  not  un- 
til a  long  time  afterward.  He  was  merely 
a  silent,  determined-looking  young  fellow 
who  had  come  mysteriously  out  of  a  far 
horizon  which  still  bounded  a  strange  ex- 
istence in  those  days:  semidesert  wastes, 
and  headstrong  red  wards  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  occasional  herds  of  wild  buffalo. 

There  was  an  immense  cattle-ranch  not 
far  from  Sill — the  Hood  Brothers' — and  it 
was  generally  believed  that  Wilder  had 
been  working  for  the  Hoods,  and  had 
gotten  tired  of  cow-ponies  and  round-ups 
and  branding-irons  and  such  things.  But 
this  was  perhaps  mere  speculation. 

From  the  very  first  he  was  what  the 
officers  would  have  called  a  model  recruit. 
He  was  alertly  attentive.  He  wanted  to 
get  at  the  heart  of  the  thing  he  had  under- 
taken to  do.  When  his  carbine  was  is- 
sued to  him  and  a  sergeant  took  it  apart 
and  put  it  back  for  him,  he  watched  with 
shrewd,  penetrating  eyes ;  and  then  he  re- 
peated the  process  himself — with  more 
strength  than  dexterity  at  first,  and  then 
again  and  again,  with  increasing  dexter- 
ity. He  took  possession  of  his  bunk  in 
the  squad-room  as  if  it  were  a  kingdom. 
You  would  never  have  suspected  for  a 
moment  that  he  might  finally  decide  not 
to  stay,  after  all.  He  noted  how  the  other 
troopers  arranged  their  things,  and  then 
he  surpassed  them  all  in  precision  and  de- 
votion to  the  task. 

And  his  horse  .  .  .  when  he  had  gotten 
his  horse,  a  fine  dark  bay,  it  was  as  if  he 
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had  received  his  sceptre  and  crown.  If  it 
had  been  permitted  he  would  have  slept 
with  his  horse  at  nights,  it  might  have 
seemed,  and  adorned  it  gayly:  with  rib- 
bons braided  into  its  mane,  perhaps,  and 
with  shining  ornaments.  But  of  course 
all  this  was  out  of  the  question. 

There  was  one  thing  the  regulations  did 
not  forbid,  however :  Wilder  speedily  got 
on  such  intimate  terms  with  his  horse,  in 
the  matter  of  mutual  comprehension  and 
affection,  that  even  the  troop  commander, 
a  keen-eyed  veteran,  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it. 

Nevertheless  (let  me  recall  Uncle  Kas- 
par's  exact  words  for  the  moment): 
''  From  the  day  he  appeared  on  the  reser- 
vation it  was  clear  that  he  had  been 
rightly  named.  For  he  was  wilder  than 
any  other  man  in  the  troop." 

(This  was  the  first  point  to  be  empha- 
sized in  the  story;  and  just  here  the  nar- 
rator would  pause  and  finish  filling  his 
pipe  slowly  and  with  exactness.  And  I 
would  know  that  my  first  cue  had  been 
given  me,  and  would  repeat  the  word  in 
a  perfectly  audible  murmur — ^'wilder I ^' 
Calling  attention  to  it,  you  see.  And 
everybody  would  look  at  everybody  else, 
smiling  amiably.  By  this  time  the  pipe 
would  be  filled,  and  Uncle  Kaspar  would 
clear  his  throat  so  formidably  that  I 
would  shrink  into  the  least  possible  space 
in  my  chair  and  look  down  at  anything  or 
nothing.) 

The  man's  wildness  w^as  not,  however, 
to  be  taken  for  viciousness,  or  anything 
of  that  sort.  It  was  something  like  the 
wildness  of  a  deer.  He  seemed  to  know 
nothing  of  any  kind  of  community  life. 
He  moved  among  the  other  fellows  with  a 
kind  of  fierce  shyness.  He  had  learned  to 
be  sufficient  unto  himself.  Perhaps  he 
had  herded  cattle  thousands  of  days  and 
nights,  with  only  the  winds  and  the  stars 
for  companions.  That  might  seem  to  ac- 
count for  a  certain  isolation  in  his  nature. 
He  wanted  to  be  alone  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. He  would  never  come  within  the 
radius  of  that  feeling  of  informal  good 
fellowship  which  characterizes  the  typical 
group  of  soldiers. 

You  might  have  supposed  that  the 
other  troopers  about  him  were  invisible, 
inaudible.  Yet  he  was  not  moody.  He 
was  in  love  with  his  work.     He  would  sit 


apart  for  half  an  hour  shining  a  buckle  or 
doing  something  of  the  sort  while  the 
other  fellows  were  exchanging  those  back- 
home  reminiscences  which  hallow  even  the 
crudest  frontier  garrisons.  He  would 
steal  off  to  the  corral  every  chance  he  got, 
to  be  with  his  horse. 

"  There  used  to  be  a  joke  among  the  fel- 
lows" (I  recall  Uncle  Kaspar's  exact 
words  again)  '^  about  Wilder  taking  a  sad- 
dle to  bed  with  him  at  night,  so  he  could 
sleep  well;  though  of  course  there  wasn't 
any  truth  in  //m/." 

(Here  I  was  expected  to  come  to  the 
surface  again,  so  to  speak.  *'Take  a  sad- 
dle to  bed  with  him  !"  I  would  repeat  de- 
risively; and  everybody  w^ould  smile  at 
such  an  absurd  suggestion,  while  the  nar- 
rator would  thrust  his  thumb  into  the 
bowl  of  his  pipe  two  or  three  times,  press- 
ing down  the  tobacco.  After  which  there 
would  be  again  that  ominous  clearing  of 
his  throat.) 

*' And  then  Brigit  came  back."  (Hav- 
ing made  this  statement,  putting  into  it  a 
strong  intimation  of  strange  things  to  fol- 
low, the  old  soldier  would  stop  short  and 
begin  an  absent-minded  search  for  a 
match,  rummaging  through  this  pocket 
and  that.  And  here  my  line  was  always 
precisely  the  same,  no  matter  how  many 
times  I  had  heard  the  story  told:  *' Brig- 
it?  Who  was  Brigit,  Uncle  Kaspar?" 
There  would  be  no  response  until  the 
match  was  found  and  the  pipe  lighted  to 
the  sound  of  short,  sharp  puffs.) 

Brigit  was  a  child  of  the  army;  a  mere 
baby  whose  mother,  Mrs.  McGee,  was  the 
widow  of  a  trooper.  Trooper  McGee  had 
obtained  permission  to  marry — it  was 
common  report  that  he  had  done  this  after 
the  marriage  had  actually  taken  place — 
and  had  moved  his  bride  into  a  little  house 
just  off  the  reservation.  There  he  had 
played  hie  part  in  bringing  three  little 
McGees  into  the  world,  in  addition  to  per- 
forming all  his  duties  as  a  soldier  in  an  ex- 
pert manner;  and  then  it  had  developed 
that  there  was  something  wrong  with  his 
heart. 

This  malady  of  McGee's  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  brief  battle  between  the  post- 
doctor  and  the  local  climate,  and  then  the 
doctor  had  to  admit  that  he  was  defeated. 
The  invalid  was  sent  away  to  a  general 
hospital  somewhere,  and  Mrs.  McGee  had 
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packed  up  her  simple  belongings  and  had 
taken  the  children — they  were  all  still 
babes  in  arms — and  had  gone  away  with 
her  husband,  on  the  ground  that  she  could 
manage  somehow  to  be  near  him. 

A  less  rarefied  atmosphere  had  seemed 
to  help  at  first;  but  after  a  time — quite  a 
long  time — there  was  a  turn  for  the  worse ; 
and  .  .  .  well,  ^Irs.  McGee  came  back  to 
Sill  again.  The  poor  little  girlish  creature 
was  dressed  in  black;  and  w^hen  she  drove 
up  to  the  reservation,  and  across  it,  in  the 
post  carryall,  she  was  clutching  her  three 
babies  to  her  as  if  they  were  a  sort  of 
miniature  Three  Graces,  and  her  hour  of 
sorest  need  had  come. 

Wilder  had  come  to  the  reservation 
after  the  IMcGees  had  gone  away,  and  so 
he  had  no  way  of  knowing  how  the  troop 
felt  toward  ^Irs.  McGee  and  her  children 
— particularly  Brigit.  If  he  had  been 
friendlier  with  the  fellow^s  he  would  have 
heard  their  names  mentioned  every  day; 
but  we  have  seen  that  he  seldom  talked  to 
any  one. 

But  he  could  not  help  catching  some- 
thing of  the  rapturous  excitement  that 
prevailed  when  the  family,  without  the 
head  of  it,  returned.  The  dullest  fellows 
in  the  lot  showed  smiling,  eager  faces. 
They  greeted  one  another  with  the  good 
news.  Mrs.  McGee  had  come  back !  Or 
— much  oftener — "Have  you  seen  little 
Brigit  yet  ?  "  It  seemed  really  a  dramatic 
event  that  this  poor  little  widow  and  her 
babies  had  come  to  be  with  them  again. 

Brigit  was  the  oldest  of  the  children. 
She  was  four  when  her  mother  brought 
her  back  to  Sill.  The  troopers  had  al- 
ways regarded  her  as  a  jewel  above  price. 
She  had  had  the  freedom  of  the  reserva- 
tion quite  as  much  as  if  she  had  been  a 
bird.  Her  attitude  toward  all  the  fellows 
had  been  that  of  a  gracious  princess 
toward  faithful  subjects.  She  loved  them 
all;  yet  with  a  sort  of  seriousness  and 
aloofness.  It  was  not  the  custom  to  lay 
hands  on  her  overmuch.  She  had  a  way 
of  putting  a  certain  distance  between  her- 
self and  any  trooper  who  sought  to  pet 
her,  yet  without  seeming  conscious  of 
what  it  was  he  wanted  to  do.  She  liked 
to  walk  by  your  side  and  talk  to  you, 
much  as  if  she  were  some  matchless  little 
old  woman.  She  had  rather  dark  hair, 
"and  blue  eyes  to  it,"  to  give  you  Uncle 


Kaspar's  words.  She  had  small  features. 
She  was  rather  delicately  built,  though 
she  possessed  a  great  deal  of  energy. 

Mrs.  McGee's  household  effects  came 
back  to  Sill  a  few  days  after  her  arrival, 
and  certain  members  of  the  troop  set  her 
house  to  rights  for  her,  under  her  direc- 
tion, and  then  there  was  a  period  during 
which  she  was  permitted  to  be  by  her- 
self. Within  a  few^  weeks,  however,  small 
parties  of  two  or  three  sauntered  over 
from  the  barracks  to  the  widow's  cottage 
of  an  evening,  and  there  were  nervous 
efforts  to  ascertain  the  proper  key  in 
which  to  talk  and  behave  in  the  house  of 
a  widow  who  had  just  lost  her  husband. 

But  it  speedily  developed  that  Mrs. 
McGee  did  not  purpose  to  nurse  her  grief. 
She  promptly  resumed  her  old,  crisply 
dominating  manner;  as  if  she  were  the 
wise  sister  to  a  lot  of  rather  stupid  boys.- 
In  brief,  she  was  quite  herself — and  the 
troopers  thanked  their  stars  that  she  was 
back  again. 

She  announced  that  she  intended  to  re- 
main in  the  cottage  outside  the  reserva- 
tion. She  said  she  would  be  able  to  get 
along  very  well.  She  would  do  washing 
and  mending  for  the  troop.  No,  it  would 
not  be  very  easy,  but  the  men  were  to  re- 
member to  bring  their  things  to  her.  And 
they  did. 

It  seemed  like  old  times.  There  was 
Brigit,  appearing  now  and  again  out  on 
the  parade-ground,  chasing  something  or 
other  in  the  sparse,  short  grass  or  sitting 
down,  singing  to  herself.  There  she  was, 
approaching  a  trooper  and  talking  to  him 
seriously  and  wisely. 

"The  Irish  .  .  .  you  know  how  they 
are."  (I  am  quoting  Uncle  Kaspar.) 
"When  they're  little,  there's  a  sort  of 
mystery  about  them — as  if  they  were  as 
old  as  the  hills;  and  when  they  are  old 
they  sometimes  behave  as  if  they  were 
born  yesterday.     You  understand." 

Unfortunately,  little  Brigit  developed 
the  bad  habit  of  asking  a  certain  question 
which  covered  the  troopers  with  confu- 
sion. She  asked  it  out  of  a  fell  silence, 
holding  you  with  her  eyes :  "  Do  you  know 
where  my  daddy  is?"  She  went  from 
one  to  another,  stopping  midway  to  pon- 
der darklv.  "Do  vou  know  where  my 
daddy  is?'" 

She  wandered  about  alone,  looking  here 
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and  there,  and  pausing,  with  her  finger  to 
her  Up,  as  if  she  were  thinking,  or  hsten- 
ing.  She  looked  away  across  the  plains, 
and  even  up  into  the  skies.  Oftenest  of 
all  she  looked  away  toward  the  rifle-pits, 
invisible  beyond  their  buttes  two  or  three 
miles  away.  She  peered  into  the  corral, 
through  openings.  She  tried  to  think  of 
some  trooper  whom  she  hadn't  already 
questioned,  and  sought  him.  *'Do  you 
know  where  my  daddy  is?"  It  got  to 
be  a  cross  which  every  man  in  the  troop 
had  to  bear.  "No,  Brigit,  I  don't  know 
where  he  is" — as  if  he  couldn't  be  very  far 
away.  What  else  could  any  of  them 
say? 

Wilder  had  no  part  to  play  in  all  this. 
He  was  not  interested;  and  he  kept  so 
much  in  the  background  that  he  did  not 
encounter  Brigit  for  a  good  many  days. 
Accident  must  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this,  for  she  entered  the  barracks 
often  enough,  and  she  wouldn't  have 
treated  him  as  if  he  were  a  stranger  if  she 
had  ever  seen  him. 

And  then  the  inevitable  happened. 
One  evening  Wilder  was  standing  out 
on  the  long  gallery  which  ran  the  whole 
length  of  the  barracks.  It  was  nearly 
time  for  retreat  and  he  was  ready  to  fall 
into  line.  For  once  he  was  a  perfectly 
passive  —  almost  a  dreamy  —  creature. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  sky-line  as  if 
hands  were  beckoning  him,  voices  calling 
him.  Perhaps  the  comparative  inactivity 
of  the  life  was  beginning  to  get  on  his 
nerves.  His  attitude  was  so  unusual  that 
a  group  of  the  fellows,  standing  just  out- 
side one  of  the  doorways,  regarded  him 
furtively. 

And  then  for  the  first  time  he  saw 
Brigit.  There  she  was,  out  near  the  flag- 
staff at  one  end  of  the  parade-ground. 
She  was  two  hundred  yards  away,  but 
space  seemed  to  be  annihilated;  she  was 
so  vivid  in  a  certain  elfin  quality  which 
stood  out  strongly.  She  would  have  at- 
tracted almost  any  man's  attention.  She 
held  something  in  her  hand,  perhaps  a 
string  of  beads.  She  was  dashing  it  up 
into  the  air  and  catching  it  in  the  palm  of 
her  hand.  It  made  her  look  like  a  statue 
meant  to  represent  grace  and  action. 
And  she  was  strangely  alone,  yet  seem- 
ingly not  at  al]  lonely. 

.  .  .  And  Wilder — it  was  really  dra- 


matic, his  seeing  her  for  the  first  time. 
He  caught  his  breath;  he  seemed  to 
straighten  and  expand.  He  clinched  his 
fists ;  his  face  became  ruddy.  He  seemed 
unable  to  take  his  eyes  off  her. 

''As  if  a  gate  in  the  sky  had  opened  and 
a  little  angel  had  come  out."  So  it  was 
that  Uncle  Kaspar  worded  it. 

This  may  sound  trite  or  extravagant; 
yet  the  other  fellows  stood  in  silence, 
looking  at  Wilder  as  they  might  have 
watched  a  man  in  a  trance.  When  the 
trumpet  sounded  the  call  for  retreat, 
Wilder  rubbed  his  eyes  with  both  hands, 
and  became  a  trooper  again.  He  hurried 
down  the  steps  and  took  his  place,  and  re- 
mained stolid  enough  while  the  roll  was 
called  and  the  flag  was  lowered. 

And  then  he  hurried  up  the  steps  again, 
and  sought  refuge  behind  a  pillar,  and 
searched  anxiously  for  that  tiny  figure  out 
on  the  parade-ground.  It  might  have 
seemed  that  he  was  eager  to  verify  some 
incredible  tale  his  eyes  had  been  telling 
him. 

.  .  .  There  she  was !  She  was  ap- 
proaching the  barracks.  She  had  put 
aside  her  elfin  bearing  and  was  advancing 
with  a  purposeful  air. 

Wilder  kept  his  eyes  upon  her  until  she 
was  at  the  very  steps,  and  then  he  slipped 
back  into  the  squad-room.  He  was  run- 
ning away  from  a  too  radiant  vision. 
You  remember  ''  The  Hound  of  Heaven  "  ? 
It  seemed  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
ecstasy  of  being  quite  close  to  her.  You 
have  known  of  an  emotion  like  that 
among  children,  I  am  sure.  Or  among 
young  lovers. 

But  she  climbed  the  steps  and  entered 
the  barracks. 

She  looked  from  one  familiar  face  to  an- 
other and  then  she  saw  Wilder.  Her  gaze 
settled  upon  him  with  a  strange  intent- 
ness,  while  he  regarded  her  with  a  kind  of 
joyous  incredulity,  with  swift,  inquiring 
glances  at  one  or  another  of  the  troopers 
near  by. 

She  advanced  toward  him  sedately. 
She  fixed  him  with  a  solemn  look.  She 
held  forth  a  tiny  forefinger,  arresting  him. 
"Do  yoii  know  where  my  daddy  is?"  she 
asked.     She  held  him  almost  relentlessly. 

Wilder  drew  his  breath  in  deeply.  His 
face  flamed,  and  there  was  an  odd  smile  on 
his  lips.     He  had  lost  his  voice,  seemingly. 
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He  turned  helplessly  toward  the  man 
nearest  him ,  who  answered  for  him : 

"No,  Brigit,  he  doesn't  know." 

She  shook  her  head  dubiously  and 
turned  and  went  away.  A  little  later  she 
was  crossing  the  parade-ground,  a  w^ee 
mite  of  a  creature  with  vast,  empty  sur- 
roundings. Her  bearing  indicated  deep 
introspection.  She  was  going  back  to  the 
widow's  cottage  outside  the  reservation. 

But  for  the  moment  she  was  forgotten 
in  the  barracks.  The  fellows  who  had 
noted  Wilder's  remarkable  behavior  were 
thinking  only  of  Wilder.  He  had  laughed 
almost  hysterically  and  had  shpped  out  to 
the  gallery  to  watch  her  go,  keeping  hid- 
den behind  a  pillar,  for  fear  she  would 
turn  around. 

They  discussed  him  in  hushed  voices, 
glancing  toward  the  door  to  be  sure  he 
would  not  return  and  overhear  them. 
What  was  the  matter  with  the  man,  any- 
way ?  Had  anybody  ever  seen  a  man  be- 
have so  queerly  before?  And  then  the 
amazing  truth  dawned  upon  them.  He 
had  never  seen  a  little  child  before.  Or 
if  this  were  not  precisely  the  explanation, 
it  must  be  near  the  truth.  Possibly  it  was 
only  that  he  had  spent  a  good  many  years 
where  there  were  no  children;  or  perhaps 
he  had  never  known  a  little  girl  of  any- 
thing like  Brigit's  type:-  lovely,  old- 
fashioned,  sedate. 

It  was  not  quite  an  absurd  hypothesis. 
It  was  reasonable  enough  to  suppose  that 
fellows  who  rode  the  trails  and  spent  their 
days  on  ranches  might  live  for  years  where 
there  were  only  adult  companions.  The 
Hoods,  on  whose  ranch  Wilder  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  employed  before  he 
came  to  Sill,  were  eccentric  bachelors 
whose  ranch-house  was  kept  in  order  for 
them  by  men  servants.  And  there  were 
vast  sections  of  the  Southwest  which  were 
almost  wholly  unsettled  in  those  days. 
There  were  Mexican  sheep-herders  who 
were  said  never  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  hu- 
man voice  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
Was  it  impossible  that  to  Wilder  little 
Brigit  might  appear  as  a  wonderful  and 
adorable  creature  whose  like  he  had  never 
before  encountered? 

At  any  rate,  that  was  the  general  con- 
clusion, and  it  was  borne  out  by  Wilder's 
conduct  during  the  days  which  followed. 
He  could  be  seen  hiding  in  likely  places, 


waiting  for  her  to  appear  or  pass;  though 
always  at  her  approach  he  would  slip  back 
cautiously  into  complete  hiding,  his  color 
heightened  and  the  same  odd  smile  on  his 
hps.  Sometimes  for  an  hour  at  a  time  he 
would  sit  on  the  long  gallery  before  the 
barracks  and  gaze  away  across  the  reser- 
vation, in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  McGee's 
cottage.  A  feline  creature  stalking  its 
prey  could  not  have  been  more  steadfast 
— nor,  in  a  fashion,  more  furtive. 

Yet  I  don't  mean  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  there  w^as  anything  sinister  in 
Wilder's  attitude  toward  Brigit.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  kind  of  shy  and  beauti- 
ful worship,  and  all  the  troopers  saw  it  in 
that  light. 

They  took  steps  to  bring  about  a  more 
comfortable  relationship  between  the  man 
and  the  little  girl.  Their  efforts  in  this 
direction  were  at  first  rather  crude.  They 
brought  Brigit  into  the  barracks  and 
called  to  Wilder:  *' Here's  Brigit,  Wilder; 
come  and  talk  to  her."  But  Wilder 
would  be  gone  like  one  in  a  panic.  It  was 
most  extraordinary.  "Come  here,  Wild- 
er; here's  Brigit."  That  call  was  heard 
in  the  barracks  repeatedly,  but  Wilder 
never  came. 

And  then  it  was  decided  that  Wilder 
might  be  promoted  to  the  somewhat  select 
ranks  of  those  troopers  who  spent  an  oc- 
casional evening  in  the  cottage  of  Mrs. 
McGee. 

That  was  the  only  mark  of  aristocracy 
among  the  members  of  the  troop — that 
they  were  received  at  Mrs.  McGee's 
house  cheerfully  and  unreservedly  when- 
ever they  hked  to  go.  There  were,  per- 
haps, eighteen  or  twenty  in  this  class,  and 
sometimes  you  would  find  as  many  as  half 
a  dozen  in  the  house  in  the  course  of  an 
evening.  That  had  been  the  rule  while 
McGee  was  living,  and  it  was  resumed 
little  by  little  a'fter  ]Mrs.  McGee  came 
back  a  widow. 

She  was  a  typical  army  woman.  She 
mothered  the  younger  fellows  in  the  troop 
— and  the  older  ones,  too,  for  that  matter. 
But  there  was  always  something  brisk 
about  her  kindness — so  that  the  fellows 
wouldn't  forget  they  were  men  and  must 
learn  to  bear  their  burdens  with  a  smile. 
She  used  to  put  ambition  into  them. 
There  were  promotions  to  work  for,  she 
would  say,  and  there  was  retirement  to 
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look  forward  to  if  a  man  did  his  duty. 
They  ought  to  put  their  money  with  the 
paymaster — that  was  her  idea.  It  would 
come  in  handy  when  they  got  out  of  the 
army.  They  might  want  to  go  into  busi- 
ness, or  something.  With  the  older  men, 
who  hadn't  so  much  to  look  forward  to, 
she  had  a  different  way.  She  would  get 
them  to  talk  about  old  times;  and  if  they 
took  a  despondent  shoot  she'd  see  a  joke 
in  something  and  get  them  to  laughing. 
Some  of  them  used  to  think  they  were  en- 
tertaining Mrs.  McGee — that  they  were 
doing  her  a  favor  to  sit  and  talk  to  her. 
And  she  was  satisfied  to  have  them  look  at 
it  that  way.  That  was  the  kind  of  woman 
she  was. 

I  have  a  very  clear  picture  of  her  kitch- 
en of  an  evening,  especially  in  the  winter 
time.  A  group  of  the  troopers  would 
come  in  and  have  a  romp  with  the  babies, 
if  it  was  still  before  bedtime;  and  later 
they  would  draw  their  chairs  up  around 
the  stove  and  make  themselves  comfort- 
able. They  would  have  a  little  music,  as 
likely  as  not,  singing  all  together  while 
somebody  played  the  guitar,  "and  with 
little  Pelty  of  the  band  chipping  in  with 
tenor  notes  on  his  cornet  that  would  send 
a  shiver  down  your  back."  (I  think 
Pelty  was  the  name  Uncle  Kaspar  used  to 
mention.)  And  outside  the  wind  would 
be  roaring  over  the  plains,  and  desolation 
would  be  reigning  for  hundreds  of  miles  in 
every  direction.  But  there  wouldn't  be 
any  desolation  in  Mrs.  McGee's  kitchen. 
It  is  quite  amazing  what  an  influence  one 
woman  can  exert. 

And  she  wouldn't  seem  to  be  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  group,  either.  There 
she  would  be  in  her  corner,  near  the  lamp, 
with  her  foot  close  to  the  rocker  of  the 
baby's  cradle,  and  her  eyes  bent  over  her 
sewing  or  mending.  You  wouldn't  think 
of  her  as  the  mistress  of  the  house,  but  as 
a  kind  of  restful  influence.  I  can  imagine 
her  lifting  her  eyes  when  one  of  those 
tenor  notes  came  in  with  specially  happy 
effect,  or  perhaps  when  a  strong  gust  of 
wind  rattled  the  casements. 

Some  of  the  men  had  talked  among 
themselves  about  taking  Wilder  over  to 
Mrs.  McGee's,  but  they  hadn't  come  to  a 
decision.  And  then  the  first  field-day  in 
which  Wilder  participated  came  around. 

Field-day  is  a  gala  occasion  in  the  army 


when  the  enlisted  men  have  a  chance  to 
show  what  they  can  do  in  an  athletic  way. 
In  the  cavalry  branch  there  is  always  fine 
work  with  the  horses:  fancy  riding  and 
various  tricks  at  once  spectacular,  yet 
having  a  bearing  upon  military  duties. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Wilder 
really  proved  himself.  It  was  astounding 
the  skill  he  possessed.  He  rode  like  an 
Indian;  as  if  he  couldnH  fall  off  his  horse. 
One  of  his  achievements  won  incredulous 
looks  even  from  the  officers.  The  big 
event  of  the  day  consisted  of  a  contest  in 
which  each  man  rode  singly  over  a  diffi- 
cult course;  a  handicap  race  it  was  called. 
The  rider  had  to  send  his  horse  over  a 
number  of  hurdles,  while  practically  at  the 
same  time  he  was  expected  to  catch  small 
rings,  suspended  from  beams  overhead,  on 
his  sabre-point;  and  now  and  again  he 
must  chop  off  the  head  of  an  imaginary 
enemy,  represented  by  a  sort  of  dummy 
close  to  the  ground.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  it  was  his  task  to  dismount  and  re- 
move his  saddle  and  bring  his  horse  to  the 
ground  like  a  kind  of  fortification,  and 
drop  down  and  fire  his  pistol  at  another 
imaginary  enemy.  And  then  he  must  be 
up  and  away,  in  the  saddle  again,  back 
over  the  same  course,  encountering  a  new 
set  of  obstacles.  Time  was  the  chief  con- 
sideration— and  the  number  of  points 
scored.  And  it  was  in  this  feat,  or  com- 
bination of  feats,  that  Wilder  won  deaf- 
ening cheers.  Nothing  even  approaching 
his  work  had  ever  been  seen  by  any  of  the 
troopers  or  officers  at  Sill.  There  was  a 
dash  about  it  which  made  you  think  of 
Bedouin  riders.  He  had  a  way  of  fling- 
ing himself  at  a  horse — and  bringing  up 
in  the  saddle,  perfectly  balanced,  and  with 
his  lips  twitching  and  his  eyes  blazing 
with  ecstasy.  It  seemed  that  he  tallied 
to  his  horse  all  over:  with  his  hands  and 
his  knees  and  his  feet. 

His  field-day  exhibition  won  commen- 
dation from  the  officers,  and  the  men  re- 
garded him  with  almost  rapturous  ap- 
proval. He  looked  all  the  better  to  them 
because  of  the  almost  painful  modesty 
which  enveloped  him  as  soon  as  he  was 
dismounted.  He  shrank  back  into  him- 
self, the  fire  all  deserting  him.  His  eyes 
became  almost  slumberous — like  those  of 
a  panther  on  a  limb.  He  did  not  wish  to 
talk  about  what  he  had  done.     It  was 
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nothing,  he  said.  He  was  eager  to  escape 
notice  and  comment. 

But  from  that  day  on  he  was  a  more 
looming  figure  about  the  barracks;  and  it 
was  only  a  day  or  two  after  his  field-day 
exhibition  that  a  little  group  of  the  older 
troopers  approached  him,  with  more  or 
less  formality,  and  invited  him  to  spend 
an  evening  with  them  at  Mrs.  ^IcGee's. 

They  had  an  idea  they  were  proffering  a 
suitable  reward.  They  could  not  dream 
that  any  man  would  look  upon  such  an 
opportunity  lightly. 

But  Wilder  wouldn't  even  consider  the 
proposal  they  made.  No,  he  shouldn't 
care  to  go.  He  gave  his  answer  somewhat 
nervously.  The  fellows  did  not  get  the 
impression  that  he  was  unappreciative. 
It  was  his  incredible  timidity  at  work. 
And  they  watched  him,  as  he  made  his 
escape,  with  wondering  eyes  which  they 
later  turned  upon  one  another.  But  they 
perceived  that  it  was  no  use;  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  permit  Wilder  to  live 
his  life  in  his  own  way. 

They  watched  him  a  bit  curiously  after 
that.  But  he  continued  to  be  a  closed 
book  to  them.  He  lived  in  a  world  which 
they  might  not  enter — save  that  he  nev- 
er missed  a  chance  to  observe  Brigit  from 
a  distance,  with  a  repressed  adoration 
which  you  couldn't  possibly  have  failed  to 
note. 

There  was  the  unanimous  opinion — 
which  I  think  must  have  been  reasonable 
enough — that  Wilder  was  a  creature  who 
couldn't  be  domesticated.  And  so,  while 
he  was  much  liked  by  every  man  at  Sill,  no 
further  effort  was  made  to  interfere  with 
his  ways. 

"And  then  the  day  came  when  Wilder 
made  his  wonderful  ride." 

(When  Uncle  Kaspar  reached  this  point 
in  his  narrative  I  might  be  depended  upon 
to  play  my  part  for  the  first  time  with  per- 
fect spontaneousness.  "Oh,  we're  com- 
ing to  the  ride  ! "  I  would  clap  my  hands 
and  change  my  position  in  my  chair,  and 
my  elders  would  look  at  me  sympatheti- 
cally and  smile.  They  liked  the  part 
where  the  ride  came  in,  too.  And  Uncle 
Kaspar  would  pause  impressively  and 
pack  the  tobacco  down  in  his  pipe  and 
take  a  steady  draw  or  two,  to  see  that  the 
light  hadn't  gone  out.) 

It  was  a  perfect  spring  day,  without  a 


cloud  in  the  sky  and  with  the  plains 
stretching  away  as  distinct  as  if  you  were 
looking  at  them  through  a  field-glass. 
For  the  moment  you  might  have  supposed 
that  Fort  Sill  had  been  deserted,  but  for  a 
few  objects  which  indicated  that  the  usual 
affairs  of  the  place  were  going  on  inside 
the  buildings. 

The  long  gallery  before  the  men's  quar- 
ters was  empty;  the  parade-ground  was 
deserted,  so  that  the  flag  on  its  staff 
whispered  its  messages  to  the  vagrant  air. 
There  was  no  sign  of  life  about  the  offi- 
cers' residences,  nor  about  the  head- 
quarters building.  But  no;  there  was 
one  living  creature  before  this  structure. 
A  saddled  and  bridled  horse  was  tethered 
there. 

It  was  Wilder's  horse,  and  it  had  its 
place  there  because  Wilder  had  been 
chosen  orderly  to  the  officer  of  the  day — 
an  honor  which  was  conferred  upon  him 
oftener  than  upon  any  other  member  of 
the  troop.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  the 
officers  liked  to  have  about  them;  quiet 
as  a  shadow  and  quick  to  think  and  act. 

Seeing  Wilder's  horse,  you  would  have 
known  that  Wilder  himself  was  inside  the 
executive  building,  sitting  in  the  hall, 
waiting  to  perform  his  duties  as  orderly. 
And  you  would  have  known  that  the  offi- 
cers were  somewhere  about  the  building, 
attending  to  their  official  duties. 

That  the  gallery  before  the  men's  quar- 
ters was  deserted  was  wholly  a  matter  of 
chance.  It  lacked  but  an  hour  or  so  to 
mess-time  (at  noon)  and  the  troop  had 
come  in  from  the  forenoon  drill.  The 
men  were  waiting  for  mess-call  and  were 
lying  on  their  bunks,  or  playing  games,  or 
reading  bid  copies  of  newspapers,  or 
books. 

And  then  one  man,  more  restless  than 
the  others,  strolled  out  to  the  gallery. 
His  bored  glance  wandered  about  the  res- 
ervation, taking  in  Wilder's  horse,  and 
the  flag,  and  the  generally  deserted  aspect 
of  things.  And  then  he  saw  something 
else,  and  a  queer,  exclamatory  sound  burst 
from  him. 

It  was  such  an  unusual  sound  that  it 
created  a  movement  inside  the  barracks, 
and  a  number  of  men  filed  out  to  see  what 
was  the  matter. 

Nothing  was  the  matter,  really;  but 
they  all  speedily  saw  what  the  first  man 
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had  seen,  and  there  was  a  general  murmur 
of  amazement. 

What  they  all  saw  was  little  Brigit 
M'cGee  in  a  spot  where  she  had  no  busi- 
ness being.  She  was  a  good  half-mile 
outside  the  reservation,  on  a  path  which 
ran  away  to  the  rifle-pits  where  the  men 
had  rifle-practice  every  year.  And  she 
was  moving  still  farther  away:  trudging 
along  steadily,  a  mere  speck  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

She  was  not  in  any  real  danger,  seem- 
ingly. Of  course  you  could  never  tell  in 
those  days  when  you  might  encounter  a 
few  Indians  roaming*  away  from  the  Ki- 
owa or  Comanche  reservations,  which 
were  only  a  short  distance  from  Sill;  and 
occasionally  there  were  other  things  which 
might  have  been  considered  a  menace  to  a 
little  girl.  For  example,  you  might  see  a 
few  straggling  cattle,  strayed  away  from 
the  Hood  ranch.  But  at  an  hour  which 
was  pressing  midday,  with  every  man  in 
the  troop  near  by,  it  would  have  seemed 
safe  enough  for  the  little  girl  to  go  roam- 
ing, so  long  as  she  remained  in  sight. 

But  it  seemed  that  she  did  not  intend 
to  remain  in  sight — and  that  was  what 
made  the  troopers  stare  after  her  in 
amazement.  They  looked  away  through 
the  dazzling  sunshine  with  lowered  brows; 
and  then  they  began  to  speculate  audibly 
as  to  what  she  had  in  mind. 

One  pointed  to  the  obvious  conclusion 
that  she  was  headed  for  the  rifle-pits. 
Several  of  the  others  doubted  if  she  knew 
anything  about  the  rifle-pits,  or  that  she 
would  venture  to  go  so  far  in  any  case. 

Still  another  averred  that  she  did  know 
about  the  rifle-pits.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  working  at  the  pits,  only  a  year  ago, 
with  McGee  and  a  few  others,  and  that 
Mrs.  McGee  had  brought  Brigit  out  to  see 
her  daddy  at  work. 

This  statement  threw  a  clear  light  upon 
the  case.  Discouraged  by  her  failure  to 
get  any  trace  of  her  daddy  anywhere  else, 
Brigit  had  decided  to  visit  the  pits  in  the 
hope  of  finding  him. 

The  conclusion  was  voiced  by  half  a 
dozen  troopers,  speaking  all  at  once: 
''She's  going  to  look  for  her  daddy !" 

They  could  understand  just  what  the 
processes  of  her  mind  had  been.  She  had 
questioned  every  man  in  the  troop — and 
even  the  officers;  she  had  looked  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  on  the  reservation. 


And  finally  she  had  thought  of  the  pits, 
where  he  had  once  been  employed. 
Quite  naturally  she  had  not  thought  of  the 
remotest  and  least  likely  place  of  all  until 
she  had  exhausted  all  the  other  possibili- 
ties. 

There  she  was,  trudging  valiantly 
along;  a  pathetic  sight,  certainly;  yet  the 
men  who  watched  her  smiled  neverthe- 
less. She  was  so  persevering,  so  ener- 
getic !  It  went  without  saying  that  some- 
body would  go  after  her  before  long  and 
bring  her  back.  There  didn't  seem  to  be 
any  reason  for  haste,  and  there  was  the 
feeling  that  she  might  as  well  enjoy  a 
pleasant  delusion  as  long  as  possible. 

And  then,  with  a  suddenness  that  was 
paralyzing,  the  situation  changed  from 
pleasant  comedy  to  something  horrible, 
incredible.  Beyond  a  ridge,  at  a  point 
which  seemed  perhaps  a  mile  from  where 
Brigit  walked  along  the  rifle-pit  path,  a 
cloud  appeared,  rising  and  spreading. 
And  even  as  that  cloud  appeared  there 
was  a  sound  as  of  muffled  thunder. 

One  unused  to  the  phenomena  of  that 
time  and  place  might  have  remained  in 
doubt  an  instant  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
cloud  which  arose  like  an  apparition,  of 
that  thunder  which  was  muffled  and  soft. 
But  instantly  there  appeared,  around  the 
shoulder  of  a  far-off  knoll,  a  galloping 
phalanx  of  cattle. 

It  was  all  terribly  plain.  The  cattle 
from  the  Hood  ranch  were  stampeding; 
and  to  the  men  of  the  troop,  the  cattle 
bearing  the  Hood  brand  were  comparable 
only  to  the  sands  of  the  desert  in  number. 
Only  the  thin  edge  of  that  horrible  living 
weapon  was  now  in  sight,  but  the  men 
who  watched  knew  how  to  complete  the 
picture.  And  second  by  second,  hundreds 
of  the  frantic  cattle  swept  into  view. 

On  occasions  of  extreme  peril  there  is 
always  one  unmeasured  moment  during 
which  the  human  mind  seems  to  go  blank; 
the  capacity  and  the  will  to  do  are  para- 
lyzed. During  that  moment  the  men  on 
the  gaflery  stood  in  silence,  their  bodies 
rigid  with  the  horror  of  the  thing  that 
seemed  inevitable.  Their  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  that  descending  avalanche  of  beasts. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  less  than  minutes 
before  the  maddened  drove  crossed  the 
path  to  the  rifle-pits,  and  its  course  must 
inevitably  include  the  point  where  little 
Brigit  stood;  for  she  had  heard  the  sound 
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of  beating  hoofs,  evidently,  and  had 
paused  to  reason  out  its  meaning. 

(Here  Uncle  Kaspar  would  pause  sol- 
emnly, and  then  his  words  would  come 
somewhat  like  hammer-strokes:  "You 
know,  six  to  seven  cattle  seem  a  good 
many;  but  if  you  multiply  that  num- 
ber by  a  hundred,  you  begin  to  get  a 
herd.  And  if  you  multiplv  it  by  a  thou- 
sand .  .  .  !") 

Perhaps  no  more  than  a  second  passed 
before  the  men  on  the  gallery  shook  off  the 
grip  of  horror  that  held  them;  and  then 
they  were  rushing  toward  the  steps — 
though  they  couldn't  have  had  any  defi- 
nite plan  in  mind.  There  wasn't  any- 
thing they  could  do.  But  at  the  top  of 
the  steps  their  movements  were  checked. 
They  had  glanced  across  the  parade- 
ground,  and  they  had  perceived  that 
something  was  happening  over  there. 

Wilder,  sauntering  out  from  the  head- 
quarters building,  had  caught  sight  of  the 
group  of  men  who  stood  like  statues  and 
looked  in  a  common  direction  from  the 
gallery  before  the  quarters.  He  too  had 
looked — and  to  his  ears  was  borne  the  fa- 
miliar sound  of  stampeding  hoofs.  He 
had  taken  in  the  situation  as  a  whole  in 
one  flash  of  comprehension. 

The  thing  that  happened  next  held 
those  troopers  spellbound,  although  to 
some  of  them  such  things  as  stampedes, 
with  all  their  variations  of  incident  and 
danger,  were*  familiar  enough.  It  was 
Brigit's  figuring  in  the  case — and  Wild- 
er's— that  gave  it  the  aspects  of  a  thing 
wholly  new  and  strange. 

Wilder  flung  himself  at  his  horse  like  a 
bolt — and  hke  a  bolt  the  horse  launched 
itself  across  the  parade-ground,  straight 
toward  the  path  that  led  to  the  rifle-pits. 
You  would  have  supposed  that  the  animal 
had  read  the  man's  mind.  There  was 
something  almost  unreal  in  that  swift  on- 
slaught of  a  saving  force  upon  a  destroy- 
ing force  which  no  power  on  earth  could 
have  swerved  from  its  course. 

You  would  have  said  it  was  just  a  brave 
man's  unthinking  impulse — that  there 
wasn't  half  enough  time  to  do  the  thing 
which  Wilder  had  undertaken  to  do. 
Nevertheless,  from  the  instant  the  lithe 
rider  was  in  the  saddle  it  was  plain  that 
both  running  and  riding  would  stand  as 
a  feat  unmatched  in  the  annals  of  histor- 
ic Sill.     It  all  seemed  unnatural.     There 


was  that  in  Wilder's  cunning  and  spirit 
which  communicated  new  power  to  the 
horse  he  rode.  jNIan  and  beast  swung 
across  space  like  a  cloud-shadow.  Sound 
and  movement  were  blent  into  a  sweeping 
effect,  in  which  there  was  nothing  distinct, 
nothing  articulate. 

Brigit  had  stopped.  It  is  not  hkely 
that  she  fully  realized  her  peril,  but  she 
must  have  been  dismayed  by  the  strange- 
ness of  the  sight  of  the  approaching  cattle 
and  the  sound  of  the  pounding  hoofs. 
And  so  she  stood  still,  fascinated,  with- 
out knowing  that  a  horse  and  rider  were 
attempting  the  impossible  on  her  behalf. 

While  you  could  have  counted  scarcely 
more  than  twenty  Wilder  had  reached  the 
rifle-pit  path;  and  now,  with  a  better  foot- 
ing for  his  horse,  his  course  lay  as  direct 
as  that  of  an  arrow.  He  was  moving  in  a 
straight  line  away  from  the  men  who 
watched  from  the  barracks;  and  he  was 
dwindling  in  size  so  wholly  as  if  by  magic 
that  they  who  watched  him  knew  that  he 
had  not  given  a  thought  to  such  a  thing  as 
failure.  Indeed,  Wilder  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  when  it  came  to  a 
question  of  riding. 

And  yet  there  wasn't  a  man  among  his 
witnesses  who  believed  he  could  achieve' 
the  feat  he  had  attempted.  The  cattle 
were  advancing  over  an  uneven  front  of 
perhaps  four  or  five  hundred  feet;  and 
contact  with  any  point  in  that  falling  wall, 
as  it  might  have  been  called,  would  mean 
instant  death. 

It  was  just  at  that  instant  that  the 
aspect  of  things  throughout  the  reserva- 
tion began  to  change.  There  was  a  sud- 
den awakening.  Men  and  women  began 
to  emerge  from  doorways  as  if  they  had 
heard  a  summons.  The  commanding 
officer  came  hurriedly  from  the  head- 
quarters building.  A  chaplain  who  was 
visiting  the  post  followed  excitedly. 
Other  officers  appeared  in  their  wake. 
Women  were  emerging  from  the  officers' 
residences — the  mistresses  of  the  houses, 
and  then  the  servants.  There  were  chil- 
dren too.  They  all  must  have  heard  the 
thud  of  hoofs  as  Wilder  launched  himself 
upon  his  desperate  ride.  But  upon  each 
man  and  woman  and  child  who  appeared 
there  fell  instantly  a  horrified  silence. 
There  was  no  need  to  ask  questions.  The- 
thing  that  was  transpiring  was  all  fearfully 
clear  at  a  glance.     And  so  they  stood  in 
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the  sunshine,  all  looking  in  a  common 
direction,  all  stricken  into  images  of  hor- 
ror. There  was  something  almost  un- 
canny in  the  picture,  there  in  the  midst  of 
the  placid  plains  that  took  no  account  of 
human  weal  or  woe. 

Wilder  seemed  to  have  covered  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  distance  to  the 
point  where  Brigit  stood;  but  the  cattle, 
as  it  seemed  to  those  who  watched,  could 
not  be  more  than  a  score  of  leaps  from  the 
pit  path — and  from  Brigit. 

*' He'll  never  make  it !"  murmured  one 
trooper  in  his  place  on  the  gallery.  He 
was  unconscious  that  he  had  put  his  con- 
viction into  words. 

"He'll  never  come  back  !"  declared  an- 
other, speaking  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream. 

But  an  older  man,  who  realized  better 
than  the  others  how  a  perspective  may  be 
misleading,  gazed  away  across  the  plains 
with  a  look  which  was  not  quite  hopeless. 
"He'll  never  come  back  alone!"  he 
amended;  and  every  man  who  heard  him 
knew  that  this,  too,  was  the  truth. 

A  new  thrill  was  added,  then,  by  a 
movement  on  Brigit's  part.  She  could 
not  have  heard  Wilder's  horse  flinging  it- 
self toward  her;  but  she  turned  toward 
the  reservation — as  if,  perhaps,  she  had 
at  last  fully  realized  her  peril  and  need. 
And  then  she  knew  that  Wilder  was  com- 
ing. 

He  sent  a  message  on  ahead — by  pan- 
tomime. He  lifted  both  arms  high  above 
his  head — in  token  that  she  was  to  do  the 
same.  And  she  understood  and  obeyed. 
She  was  surrendering  to  Wilder,  in  fact; 
yet  to  those  who  watched  there  came  the 
gripping  thought  that  she  seemed,  instead, 
to  be  surrendering  to  the  swift  death 
which  awaited  her  under  the  stampeding 
hoofs. 

Then  with  appalling  suddenness  the  cli- 
max came.  Both  Wilder  and  the  herd 
seemed  to  have  reached  Brigit  simul- 
taneously. Yet  no — Wilder  was  winning 
by  the  margin  of  a  second.  He  was  bend- 
ing low  in  the  saddle,  his  right  arm  flung 
out  with  the  wariness  of  a  cat.  He  had 
caught  her  about  the  waist;  he  was 
swinging  her  up  beside  him.  He  was  try- 
ing to  bring  his  horse  out  of  its  direct 
course,  so  that  it  should  veer  away  from 
that  thundering  avalanche  of  cattle.  .  .  . 

And  then  the  scene  was  blotted  out. 
The  near  end  of  the  advancing  wall  came 


between  Wilder  and  the  men  and  women 
who  watched. 

Like  steady  rain  that  follows  the  tumult 
of  thunder  and  wind,  the  stampede  swept 
by.  For  long  moments  it  continued,  the 
host  of  beasts  moving  unswervingly,  mo- 
notonously, over  their  course,  while  the 
thud  of  hoofs  fell  like  a  dirge  on  every 
ear  throughout  the  reservation.  Flanks 
gleamed  in  the  sun  and  a  forest  of  horns 
swept  onward.  The  pursuing  cloud  of 
dust  arose,  later,  and  it  stood  high  and 
dense  even  after  the  receding  sound  of 
hoofs  indicated  that  the  stampede  had 
passed. 

And  at  last  the  dust-cloud  thinned  a 
little,  and  then 

A  thrilling  shout  arose  from  the  group 
of  troopers  on  the  gallery.  Their  ey'es 
blazed;  they  smote  one  another  like  mad- 
men; they  dashed  down  the  steps,  their 
campaign  hats  in  their  hands.  They  had 
taken  their  hats  off  because  they  were 
cheering,  perhaps,  though  the  action  may 
have  had  a  deeper  significance,  too. 

For  Wilder  was  cantering  back  toward 
the  reservation  as  easily  as  if  he  had  per- 
formed only  some  slight  trick — like  pick- 
ing up  a  handkerchief  while  his  horse  was 
at  an  ordinary  gallop. 

Brigit  had  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
was  looking  at  him  intently — as  you  might 
have  supposed  she  would.  But  the  thing 
you  couldn't  have  counted  upon — and 
which  was  generally  noted  as  soon  as  the 
panting  horse  reached  the  parade-ground 
— was  the  way  Wilder  was  looking  at 
Brigit. 

"I  tell  you  I  believe  you  could  have 
seen  Wilder's  face  if  it  had  been  midnight 
— it  shone  so!"  (I  have  no  doubt  that 
Uncle  Kaspar  exaggerated  a  bit  here; 
yet  how  I  used  to  enjoy  hearing  him  utter 
that  line !)  He  had  his  arm  about  her 
snugly,  of  course;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  bearing  ...  it  was  just  as  if 
fear  had  been  suddenly  overthrown,  leav- 
ing worship  triumphant.  He  was  almost 
hysterically  happy.  And  Brigit's  eyes 
were  like  flowers  in  the  shadow,  bending 
toward  the  light  of  his  face. 

.  .  .  And  then  he  suddenly  became 
pale  and  reined  his  horse  in  with  a  jerk. 
He  had  caught  sight  of  a  group  of  troop- 
ers running  toward  him,  behaving  as  fool- 
ishly as  colts.  And  away  to  his  left  there 
was    the    commanding    oflicer    shaking 
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hands  with  the  chaplain;  and  there  were 
women  on  the  porches,  smiHng  toward 
him  as  officers'  wives  are  never  supposed 
to  smile  at  an  enlisted  man. 

You  might  have  supposed  he  had  fallen 
into  a  trap  of  some  sort.  An  outlaw 
couldn't  have  been  more  disconcerted. 
And  then  he  thought  of  the  only  way  of 
escaping  from  an  intolerable  predicament. 
He  set  his  horse  going  at  a  sharp  gallop, 
and  made  for  Mrs.  McGee's  cottage.  He 
refused  to  look  toward  anybody.  And 
the  last  that  was  seen  of  him  just  then  was 
when  he  rounded  the  corner  of  the  cottage. 

He  was  invisible  for  quite  a  long  time; 
and  then  he  trotted  back  into  view  alone 
and  made  his  way  to  his  post  before  the 
headquarters  building.  He  had  become 
almost  fiercely  shy  again.  You  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  speak  to  him. 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  word  or  two  be- 
tween him  and  the  commanding  officer 
and  the  chaplain;  but  nobody  ever  knew 
what  it  was. 

(''And  after  that  Wilder  and  Brigit 
were  good  friends,  weren't  they,  Uncle 
Kaspar  ?  "  It  was  my  business  to  ask  this 
question  here,  whereupon  the  old  man 
would  knock  his  pipe  out  slowly  while 
everybody  waited  impatiently  for  the  rest 
of  the  story — for  you  could  tell  that  there 
was  something  yet  to  follow.) 

After  that  Wilder  used  to  drop  in  to  see 
Mrs.  McGee  and  the  children  occasion- 
ally. In  fact,  he  lost  no  time  in  making 
himself  amazingly  at  home  there — though 
none  of  the  fellows  had  the  slightest  idea 
of  what  was  about  to  happen.  A  group 
of  the  "regulars"  sauntered  over  to  the 
house  one  evening  and  found  Wilder  with 
Brigit  on  one  knee  and  the  little  boy  who 
came  next  to  Brigit  on  the  other,  and 
with  one  toe  on  the  rocker  of  the  cradle. 
There  was  a  most  obvious  air  of  possession 
and  authority  about  him. 

Mrs.  McGee  explained  the  situation 
promptly — and  in  a  very  characteristic 
fashion. 

"  Get  up.  Wilder,"  she  said,  in  that  crisp 
way  of  hers;  and  when  Wilder  got  up, 
smiling  and  blushing  and  extravagantly 
happy,  Mrs.  McGee  put  her  arms  around 
his  neck  and  kissed  him  stoutly. 

"So  you've  adopted  him?"  one  of  the 
fellows  asked  her,  with  an  attempt  at 
jauntiness  which  was  not  quite  successful. 

"It's  a  longer  contract  than  that,"  ex- 


plained Wilder.  "She's  married  me. 
Those  chaplain  fellows  do  come  in  handy 
once  in  a  while."  He  stooped  down  and 
set  the  cradle  to  going  with  a  marked  air 
of  concentration. 

(It  was  my  duty  to  watch  closely  for 
this  point.  "  Oh,  I  see — Wilder  saved  the 
little  girl  because  he  was  in  love  with  her 
mother?"  But  Uncle  Kaspar  would  ig- 
nore this  as  if  it  were  not  worth  consider- 
ing.) 

"  Wilder  fell  in  love  with  the  mother  be- 
cause he  had  saved  the  little  girl.  If  you 
really  want  to  love  anybody,  just  do 
something  big  for  them.  It'll  work  every 
time.  If  may  sound  like  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  but  you'll  have  to  do 
that  a  lot  of  times  when  you  get  real  wis- 
dom." 

(It  was  here  that  Aunt  Anna  was  re- 
quired to  make  her  one  contribution  to 
the  story.  She  would  lift  her  face  a  little 
and  smile,  though  she  might  keep  her  eyes 
on  her  knitting.  "I  suppose  that's  the 
reason  you've  always  been  in  love  with 
me,  Kaspar,"  she  would  say,  "because 
you  married  me."  Whereat  Uncle  Kas- 
par would  lower  his  brows  and  reply 
gruffly:  "Both  of  us  might  have  done 
worse."  If  you  looked  closely  you  could 
see  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  as  he  said  this. 
And  here  the  story  should  have  ended, 
properly;  but  some  one  would  be  sure  to 
ask  what  finally  became  of  Wilder  and  his 
wife  and  the  children,  and  so  there  would 
be  a  few  more  details.) 

Wilder  left  the  army  when  his  enlist- 
ment was  finished.  It  seemed  that  his 
father  was  a  wealthy  ranchman,  living 
down  somewhere  near  San  Angelo;  and 
during  Wilder's  term  in  the  army  his 
father  died,  leaving  him  everything  he 
possessed.  It  also  developed  that  Wilder 
had  no  brothers  or  sisters — which  you 
might  have  guessed,  I  think.  And  so,  not 
very  long  after  his  marriage,  he  went  away 
with  his  family,  and  none  of  them  were 
ever  seen  any  more. 

"But  we  always  used  to  say  that  little 
Brigit  had  found  what  she  was  looking  for 
— a  daddy."  And  now  Uncle  Kaspar 
would  lay  his  pipe  aside  and  lean  back  a 
little  heavily  in  his  chair,  and  rest  his 
bronzed  hand  on  his  knee.  He  would 
seem  to  be  looking  far  away,  and  there 
would  be  a  different  quality  in  his  voice. 
A    deeper   stillness    would   pervade    the 
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room,  and  it  would  remain  unbroken  as  to  the  picket  fence  (she  was  not  allowed  to 

the  narrator  went  on  to  the  end:  go  roaming  about  alone  any  more),  watch- 

''Rightaway  after  that  famous  ride  the  ing  for  Wilder.     The  last  time  the  troop 

image  of  her  own  father  became  dim  and  a  went  by  the  house  on  a  sortie  there  was  a 

new  image  became  bright — the  image  of  row  of  little  tots  inside  the  fence,  waving 

Wilder.     In  a  little  time  it  might  have  their  hands  at  their  new  father.     Their 

been  supposed  that  he  was  the  only  father  mother  was   there,   too.     And   Wilder's 

she  had  ever  known.    And  during  the  time  face  shone  just  as  it  had  done  on  that  day 

Wilder  remained  with  the  troop  it  was  a  when  he  rode  back  along  the  path  from 

common  sight  to  see  little  Brigit  clinging  the  rifle-pits  with  httle  Brigit  in  his  arms." 


AT    DAWN  - 

By   Harriet   Prescott  Spofford 


Were  she  asleep, — or  does  she  wake — 

All  in  a  breath  her  pulses  shake. 

One  stands  there  out  of  her  lost  days, 

Come  through  heaven  knows  what  wandering  ways, 

Stands  there  with  long  and  tender  gaze. 

The  lover  of  her  vanished  youth, 

Nor  young,  nor  old,  but  yet  in  truth 

As  beautiful  in  dark  and  bright 

As  an  archangel  touched  with  light. 

He  takes  her  in  his  arms  once  more. 
She  feels  his  heart  beat  o'er  and  o'er, 
Beat  with  the  old  life  never  flown 
Nor  e'er  upon  the  four  winds  blown. 
His  warm  mouth  presses  on  her  own. 
Reverent  and  strong  he  holds  her  fast — 
She  thrills,  she  stirs,  and  all  is  past, 
A  blowing  curtain  lifts  the  gloom. 
And  a  great  sunbeam  fills  the  room. 

But  all  day  long  she  seems  as  one 
Who  reads  the  secrets  of  the  sun. 
Sure  it  was  he,  no  more  forlorn. 
She  walks  as  on  her  wedding-morn. 
And  finds  the  joyous  world  new-born. 
Some  subtile  sense  of  the  ideal 
Expands  and  makes  the  moment  real. 
Till  the  dear  day  to  shadow  slips 
She  feels  that  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

She  sees  that  neither  time  nor  space 
Have  robbed  him  of  an  ancient  grace, 
She  knows  that  still  he  stands  and  waits 
To  meet  her  just  beyond  the  gates 
And  nothing  can  divide  their  fates. 
That  long  close  clasp  she  will  divine 
Of  further  life  the  seal  and  sign. 
As  though  one  paused  on  balanced  wings 
And  told  her  of  immortal  things. 
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OU'RE  right  about  it,  Wel- 
born;  it's  a  work  of  ge- 
I  nius/'  remarked  Fenton  to 
S  his  assistant.  "It's  al- 
most unbehevable  that  it 
comes  from  a  new  hand/' 
"I'm  reheved  that  it  struck  you  that 
way.  There  are  so  many  false  alarms  I 
was  afraid  to  say  all  I  thought  till  you 
had  read  the  manuscript.  There's  a 
power  in  the  thing  that  makes  you  think 
of  the  big  fellows;  it's  even  a  little  Mere- 
dithian  in  spots,  but  far  from  being  an 
imitation.  And  there's  a  relentlessness 
about  it  that  reminds  me  of  the  Russians. 
That  chapter  he  calls  'The  Song  of  the 
Hammers'  fairly  pounded  the  soul  out 
of  me.  When  I  got  through  with  it  T 
was  tired — actually  physically  tired.  Fm 
afraid  to  say  it,  particularly  to  you,  but 
there's  something  in  the  stroke  that  re- 
minds me  a  little  of " 


He  hesitated  and  Fenton's  arm  shot  out 
arrestinglv. 

"Harlo'w!" 

Welborn  flushed  with  pleasure. 

"I  hoped  1  wasn't  wrong  about  that! 
Harlow  was  a  little  before  my  day,  but  I 
have  read  those  three  novels  of  his  a  dozen 
times.  This  Frederic  Walters  suggests 
Harlow,  but  he  uses  a  broader  brush. 
You  never  knew  what  became  of  Harlow? 
Pardon  me!"  he  added  quickly  as  a 
pained  look  came  into  his  chief's  eyes. 
"I  know  the  subject  is  a  forbidden  one 
among  his  friends." 

Fenton  swung  his  chair  toward  the  win- 
dow and  stared  over  the  roofs  for  a  mo- 
ment before  replying. 

"There  were  only  two  or  three  of  us 
who  really  knew  him,  and  we  were  his 
friends  in  college.  I've  never  been  so 
close  to  another  man.  He  and  I  were  in 
prep  school  together  and  his  unusual  tal- 
ents marked  him  even  in  those  days.  He 
was  the  most  enviable  being  I  ever  knew 


— good  looks,  charm  of  the  rarest  sort,  and 
talent  or  genius — genius  I  should  say — 
that  never  came  to  flower.  He  inherited 
some  money — enough  to  give  him  free- 
dom, and  it  seemed  impossible  that  any- 
thing short  of  death  could  cut  him  off 
from  a  brilliant  career.  He  married  early 
— a  girl  in  every  way  worthy  of  him.  Two 
years  later  she  died,  leaving  a  child.  He 
took  her  death  hard  but  buried  himself 
in  his  work  and  turned  out  'The  Unan- 
swerable Question.'  You  know  its  quality 
— clear-cut,  vigorous  character  studies, 
but  the  story  was  a  little  thin;  it  lacked 
body.  And  in  shifting  the  scene  from 
America  to  Italy  in  the  last  third  of  the 
book  he  made  a  mistake.  Some  of  the 
best  critics  knocked  it  a  little  hard  but 
agreed  that  it  was  a  work  of  fine  promise." 

"I  should  call  it  more  than  that,"  said 
Welborn.  ' '  The  fact  is  that  nobody's  ap- 
peared since  who  ecjuals  his  best  stroke. 
But  if  you  don't  mind  going  back  to  the 
man  himself — he  couldn't  have  dropped 
off  the  earth  I  Somebody  must  know 
what  became  of  him." 

Fenton  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
tossed  his  glasses  aside. 

"It's  odd,  but  yesterday  I  had  a  slight 
hint — the  slightest — that  he's  still  ahve. 
I  had  lunch  with  ]Moreton,  of  the  Nepon- 
set  Trust  Company  in  Boston,  which  had 
charge  of  Harlow's  affairs — he  never 
bothered  with  business — honestly  hated 
it.  Moreton  was  another  of  Harlow's 
classmates  and  he  knows  how  close  Har- 
low and  I  were.  He  told  me  an  astonish- 
ing thing:  that  Harlow^'s  aliv^,  but  that 
he  has  drawn  only  a  small  amount — some- 
thing less  than  a  thousand  a  year — from 
his  income.  ^loreton  hasn't  seen  him 
since  his  disappearance,  but  once  a  year 
Harlow  writes  to  have  the  money  sent  to 
him  somewhere.  Moreton  didn't  volun- 
teer the  name  of  the  place  and  of  course 
I  couldn't  press  him.  Moreton  has  so 
managed  the  investments  that  there's 
seven  or  eight  thousand  a  year.    What's 
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the  name  on  this  manuscript?  Frederic 
Walters?  I've  exhausted  all  the  cata- 
logues without  finding  the  name  any- 
where; I'm  sure  I  never  heard  it  before. 
Of  course  it  may  be  assumed,  but  the  fact 
that  no  other  name  is  given  in  his  letter 
rather  disposes  of  that.  I  dug  up  some 
old  letters  of  Harlow's  and  compared  the 
writing  with  the  signature  of  Walters's 
typewTitten  letter  but  there's  no  similar- 
ity. Wycherly,  given  as  the  address,  is 
one  of  those  big  industrial  towns  just  out- 
side of  Pittsburgh." 

"Some  of  our  strenuous  rivals  muck- 
raked it  a  few  years  ago;  it  can  hardly  be 
the  sort  of  place  a  man  like  Harlow  w^ould 
deliberately  choose  as  a  place  of  exile." 

"That,"  said  Fenton  quickly,  "almost 
disposes  of  the  possibility  of  Harlow^'s  be- 
ing responsible  for  this  Walters  manu- 
script. Harlow  was  a  fastidious  fellow. 
I've  never  known  a  man  so  fussy  about 
his  personal  comfort — food,  clothes,  things 
like  that.  His  taste  was  exquisite — no 
other  w^ord  would  describe  it.  He  not 
only  knew  literature  but  music  and  art. 
In  our  college  days  we  used  to  listen  to  a 
good  deal  of  music  together,  and  he  would 
flinch  and  be  uncomfortable  if  an  interpre- 
tation of  something  he  knew  well  didn't 
suit  him.  Music  was  a  great  passion  with 
him,  and  before  the  waiting  bug  seized 
him  we  used  to  think  he  w^ould  land  high 
as  a  composer.  He  had  it  in  him,  I  think. 
His  mother  w^as  a  remarkable  amateur, 
and  he  had  been  brought  up  in  a  musical 
atmosphere — studied  the  piano  from  boy- 
hood. We  got  him  to  WTite  a  song  for  our 
class,  but  it  was  too  good  for  that  sort  of 
thing — had  to  have  a  full  orchestra  to  get 
the  effects  out  of  it.  His  extravagances 
were  a  joke  in  those  days;  he'd  been  in- 
dulged at  home  to  the  spoiling-point  and 
never  could  deny  himself  anything  he 
coveted  strongly.  His  parents  died  be- 
fore he  came  to  college  and  he  was  con- 
stantly at  war  with  his  guardian  over  the 
purchase  of  ceramics,  prints,  and  that 
kind  of  loot  that  doesn't  usually  attract 
college  boys." 

These  memories  w^ere  interrupted  by 
the  telephone,  and  when  Fenton  had  an- 
swered it  a  caller  was  announced. 

"The  question  is  as  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  manuscript,"  said  Welborn  rising. 
"It  would  make  a  great  magazine  feature 


— the  best  serial  in  sight;  and  of  course  the 
book  rights  should  be  secured  for  the 
house.  We'd  better  wire  the  author  and 
see  if  he  can  come  to  town  to  talk  over  the 
contract  and  decide  on  an  illustrator." 

Fenton  laughed.  "I've  already  tried 
that.  Here's  an  answer,  very  brief  but 
courteous,  saying  it  isn't  convenient  for 
him  to  come  to  New  York  now  and  asking 
us  to  suggest  terms.  I've  already  decided 
that  you're  to  go  dow^n  there  with  a  con- 
tract in  your  pocket  and  have  a  look  at 
him.  If  we're  to  serialize  the  story  we 
ought  to  announce  it  in  November  as  our 
big  card  for  next  year." 

"I  hoped  you'd  suggest  that,"  said 
Welborn.  "  I've  never  been  so  aroused  by 
any  other  manuscript  that's  come  into  the 
office.  I'll  wire  Walters  to  expect  me  to- 
morrow." 

"  Good — the  quicker  the  better  !  I  no- 
tice from  your  memorandum  that  points 
of  criticism  occurred  to  you  as  they  did  to 
me.  Here  and  there  a  chapter  shows  a 
slight  weakening  of  the  stroke — fatigue 
perhaps.  There  are  places  where  he  seems 
too  intent  upon  getting  style  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  usual  vigor.  There  are  half  a 
dozen  such  chapters  that  I  think  he  could 
work  over  a  little  in  the  interest  of  consis- 
tency." 

"Yes,"  Welborn  assented.  "It's  re- 
markable that  a  man  of  his  evident  fine 
critical  sense  shouldn't  have  seen  for  him- 
self that  he  let  down  a  little  here  and 
there.  I'll  broach  the  matter  cautiously, 
if  I  find  him  supersensitive;  we  don't  want 
to  offend  him.  I  feel  that  it's  important 
to  establish  friendly  relations  with  him  for 
the  future.  Even  with  these  weak  spots 
his  work  is  the  most  promising  that's 
turned  up  here  in  years." 

"It's  in  your  hands.  You'll  be  back  in 
a  day  or  tw^o,  I  suppose;  but  take  all  the 
time  necessary." 


II 


Welborn  had  half-expected  that  Wal- 
ters would  meet  him  at  the  Wycherly  sta- 
tion, and  he  lingered  on  the  platform  until 
the  other  passengers  had  left  before  fum- 
bling in  his  pocket  for  Walters's  last  note. 
No.  451  Wharton  Street  was  written 
clearly  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  after 
taking  counsel  of  the  station-master  Wei- 
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born  set  off  hurriedly  through  the  gray 
atmosphere,  in  which  smoke  and  fog 
mingled  with  a  cold,  drizzling  rain. 

Wycherly  struck  Welborn  as  the  oddest 
conceivable  place  for  genius  to  flourish — it 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man  of  cul- 
tivation and  hterary  aspirations  had  de- 
liberately chosen  it  as  the  scene  of  his 
labors.  Walters  very  likely  was  a  young 
man,  possibly  an  intelligent  mechanic, 
who  had  instinctively  sought  to  express 
himself  in  literature  without  really  know- 
ing the  worth  of  what  he  wrote.  There 
had  been  such  cases.  Or  he  might  be  the 
son  of  a  local  magnate,  who  had  turned 
his  back  upon  business  for  a  try  at  litera- 
ture. This  latter  seemed  the  more  plausi- 
ble theory;  but  the  directions  were  leading 
him  rapidly  away  from  the  homes  of  the 
prosperous  with  their  well-kept  grounds 
into  a  region  of  tenements  and  small 
cottages. 

Wharton  Street  was  as  uninviting  a 
thoroughfare  as  he  had  ever  visited,  and 
he  sought  Walters's  number  with  growing 
mystification.  After  traversing  several 
blocks  of  tenements  he  was  relieved  to 
find  No.  451  a  detached  house,  a  story- 
and-a-half  frame  cottage,  in  a  row  that 
repeated  the  same  simple  architecture 
monotonously.  The  home  of  Frederic 
Walters  was  differentiated  from  the  others 
by  flower-beds,  and  white-curtained  win- 
dows whose  cleanliness  asserted  a  certain 
superiority  to  the  grime  of  neighboring 
panes. 

Welborn's  knock  was  answered  without 
delay  by  a  tall  man  with  a  close-clipped 
gray  beard  and  noticeably  large  gray  eyes, 
who  settled  at  once  any  doubts  as  to  his 
identity. 

*'Mr.  Welborn?  I  was  expecting  you. 
It's  very  kind  of  you  to  take  so  much 
trouble,  but  I  dread  journeys  and  New 
York  seems  rather  formidable." 

It  was  with  a  distinct  shock  of  disap- 
pointment that  Welborn  surveyed  Wal- 
ters after  calling  him  by  name  to  assure 
himself  that  there  was  no  question  of 
identity.  He  had  hoped  to  find  a  young 
man  with  a  long  career  before  him,  but 
Walters  looked  fifty  and  might  have  been 
more.  His  brown  beard  and  scant  hair 
were  grizzled;  his  face  and  brow  were 
deep-furrowed.  The  hands  clasped  upon 
his  knees  testified  to  a  life  of  hard  labor. 


He  seemed  conscious  of  Welborn's  sur- 
prise and,  finding  in  an  awkward  silence 
that  the  young  man's  gaze  was  bent  upon 
his  hands,  he  thrust  them  into  his  trousers 
pockets.  His  clothing  was  a  mechanic's 
Sunday  best.  The  collar  of  the  ill-fitting 
coat  stuck  out  behind,  perhaps  due  to  the 
pronounced  stoop  in  the  man's  shoulders. 
He  wore  a  gray  flannel  shirt  with  a  black 
tie  knotted  under  the  soft  collar.  He  was 
clean  and  neat;  there  was  something  a 
little  pathetic  in  his  neatness.  But  the 
gray  eyes  were  arresting;  the  man's  soul 
published  itself  there;  and  there,  at  least, 
was  some  hint  of  the  power  that  was  so 
ineluctably  written  in  Frederic  Walters's 
manuscript. 

"We  are  pleased,  greatly  pleased,  with 
your  novel,"  Welborn  began,  with  some 
feeling  that  Walters  would  not  care  great- 
ly for  his  praise.  However,  his  eyes 
lighted,  and  something  of  warmth  stole 
into  his  pale  face.  He  listehed  attentive- 
ly, encouragingly,  and  Welborn  repeated 
what  Fen  ton  had  said  and  the  deep  in- 
terest of  the  house  in  the  manuscript. 

"It's  a  new  note  in  American  fiction," 
Welborn  concluded.  "I^s  the  kind  of 
thing  we've  all  felt  should  be  done;  we've 
all  been  waiting  for  just  this." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Walters  quietly. 
"Of  course,  it's  deeply  gratifying  to  hear 
such  things." 

The  elation  that  had  sent  the  blood  in- 
to his  face  had  passed  quickly,  and  his 
acknowledgment  of  Fenton's  praise  was 
marked  by  what  the  young  man  accepted 
as  a  habitual  repression.  Innumerable 
questions  struggled  for  utterance  as  he 
saw  that  Walters  was  unlikely  to  volun- 
teer anything. 

"You  write  as  though  you  had  known 
this  life  always,"  Welborn  remarked,  hat- 
ing himself  for  attempting  to  force  a  cit- 
adel so  sternly  guarded.  "  I  assume  that 
you're  a  native  of  Pennsylvania — you 
could  hardly  have  done  'The  Heart  of 
Life'  without  long  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  the  people,  and  this 
enormous  industrial  activity." 

"I  was  not  born  here,  but  for  twenty 
years  I  have  lived  in  such  communities  as 
this.  I  have  been  in  Wycherly  ten  years 
— it  offers  the  best  blending  of  elements  I 
have  found — everything  is  here!" 

He  threw  out  his  arms  with  a  gesture 
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that  emphasized  the  breadth  of  experience 
afforded  by  Wycherly.  For  the  first  time 
he  smiled  and  his  smile  was  winning. 
Welborn's  eye  fell  again  upon  the  labor- 
worn  hands,  and  his  thoughts  flew  back 
to  the  manuscript  that  had  so  roused  his 
curiosit}' .  If  he  had  indeed  found  Harlow, 
his  imagination  was  unequal  to  the  task 
of  reconciling  the  traits  Fenton  had  de- 
scribed with  the  man  before  him.  Several 
times  he  mentioned  Fenton  carelessly  in 
the  hope  of  eliciting  some  word  or  a  gleam 
of  the  gray  eyes  that  would  encourage  and 
strengthen  suspicion;  but  Walters  met  his 
gaze  with  perfect  serenity.  A  curtain  had 
fallen  between  this  man  and  his  past, 
whatever  it  might  be,  and  Welborn  was 
convinced  that  he  was  not  likely  to  startle 
him  into  drawing  it  aside. 

''We  all  feel  that  the  publication  of  this 
novel  will  be  an  event  in  the  history  of  the 
house,  and  we  want  you  to  be  satisfied  in 
every  particular,"  he  said  warmly,  feeling 
that,  after  all,  his  chief  concern  was  with 
the  man's  work. 

Walters  expressed  his  thanks  cour- 
teously; but  when  Welborn  attempted  to 
speak  of  terms  his  mind  seemed  to  have 
wandered  far  afield,  and  then,  as  though 
he  were  thinking  aloud,  he  began  speaking 
of  the  great  masters  of  fiction.  Welborn, 
momentarily  annoyed  by  this  tangential 
departure  from  the  course  of  the  inter- 
view as  he  had  planned  it,  became  aware 
that  he  was  listening  to  very  unusual  talk. 
In  his  mind's  eye  Welborn  saw  it  falling 
into  paragraphs,  into  pages;  it  was  criti- 
cism of  the  most  striking  sort,  incisive, 
vigorous,  broad  in  its  sweep.  He  deter- 
mined that  Walters  should  write  it  out, 
that  he  might  carry  it  back  in  triumph  to 
Fenton  to  be  published  in  the  number 
preceding  the  first  instalment  of  "The 
Heart  of  Life."  W^alters,  without  lifting 
his  voice  and  with  only  an  occasional 
smile,  a  quiet  gesture,  was  saying  memo- 
rable things. 

"For  years,"  he  concluded,  "I've 
schooled  myself  for  such  work  as  I've  at- 
tempted in  '.The  Heart  of  Life.'  I  have 
tried  to  find  out  what  these  men  think  and 
feel  who  spend  their  days  underground, 
who  are  scorched  daily  by  the  great  fur- 
naces— what  they  and  their  women-folk 
and  their  children  suffer  and  hope  and 
gain  and  lose.   That  is  what  I  have  prayed 


God  to  show  me  how  to  do  !  To  express 
something  of  the^deep  underlying  passion 
of  America,  to  measure  and  w^eigh  the  hap- 
piness striven  for,  won  or  lost,  by  these 
thousands — that's  what  I  have  aimed  at, 
in  the  hope  of  making  some  contribution 
to  my  country's  literature  that  would  live 
a  little  while." 

He  caught  himself  up  with  an  impatient 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "I  hate  talking 
about  it,"  he  added,  frowning;  "there's  al- 
together too  much  talk  about  it;  and 
after  all  I  may  have  failed." 

His  hands  worked  convulsively  from 
the  stress  of  his  long  speech.  He  placed 
a  tightened  fist  upon  his  heart  as  though 
to  stifle  a  sudden  pain,  and  paid  no  heed 
to  Welborn's  cordially  expressed  praise  of 
his  high  aspirations  and  stern  apprentice- 
ship. Welborn  was  inured  to  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  questions  Walters  had  ex- 
pounded so  freshly  and  strikingly;  in 
quiet  club  corners  late  at  night  young 
men  had  explained  in  familiar  cliches 
their  own  theories  of  the  novelist's  craft, 
but  here  was  a  man  who  had  entered  upon 
a  long  and  laborious  preparation  and 
w^hose  bowed  shoulders  and  scarred, 
twisted  hands  testified  to  his  intense  sin- 
cerity. Welborn  was  humble,  deeply 
humble,  before  Frederic  Walters,  who  had 
probed  so  deep  into  the- heart  of  life,  who 
had  won  all  that  the  senses  may  yield  of 
the  particular  thing  he  had  sought  to 
master. 

Sounds  from  the  rear  of  the  house 
hinted  of  preparations  for  the  noonday 
meal,  and  it  was  in  Welborn's  mind  to 
withdraw  and  return  later  in  the  day. 
The  raucous  blasts  of  whistles  from  the 
mills  that  rimmed  the  town  brought  him 
to  his  feet. 

"Oh,  I  w^ant  you  to  stay  for  luncheon 
— we  call  it  dinner  in  our  simple  menage," 
Walters  remarked.  "  We  live  alone — my 
daughter  and  I.  She  takes  very  good  care 
of  me."  His  smile  had  an  added  charm 
from  its  rarity  and  unexpectedness.  See- 
ing that  Welborn  hesitated,  he  added: 
"Helen  is  up  to  date  in  the  domestic  arts, 
and  you'll  find  her  cooking  superior  to 
anything  the  village  inn  offers.  We  ex- 
pected you  to  stay." 

With  deepening  mystification  Welborn 
murmured  his  acceptance.  The  presence 
of  the  daughter,  as  yet  unseen,  lent  color 
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to  a  suspicion  that  this  might  indeed  be 
Harlow;  and  yet  Harlow,  as  Fenton  had 
described  him,  would  be  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  subject  himself  to  a  laborer's 
lot,  much  less  impose  exile  upon  a  daugh- 
ter, unless  spurred  by  necessity.  Welborn 
saw  the  already  vast  area  of  his  ignorance 
of  this  maU;  who  had  written  a  novel  of 
challenging  power,  extending  beyond  the 
range  of  speculation. 

The  door  opened  and  he  rose  to  con- 
front a  tall,  fair  girl  who  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  threshold  and  then  advanced 
quickly  into  the  room.  She  wore  a  plain 
blue  skirt  and  white  waist  with  a  wide 
collar.  Her  abundant  ligJit  hair  was 
combed  back  loosely  from  her  forehead. 
Her  eyes — they  were  a  feminized  version 
of  Walters *s — met  his  gravely.  She  gave 
her  hand  cordially,  saying: 

''It's- so  kind  of  you  to  come  when 
father  couldn't  go  to  you.  I  may  know 
everything,  too,  papa,  mayn't  I?  Won't 
you  go  right  on  with  your  talk  at  the 
tdble?" 

She  had  placed  a  cup  of  broth  at  each 
place  before  calling  them,  and  after  tast- 
ing a  spoonful  Walters  praised  it,  smiling 
at  his  daughter  in  a  way  that  satisfied 
Welborn  of  their  perfect  sympathy  and 
accord. 

''Helen  is  a  public-school  girl,"  Walters 
remarked.  ''She  took  what  the  high 
school  had  to  offer  and  stopped  there. 
Beyond  that  we  have  made  some  little  ex- 
periments at  home." 

"Knowing  father  is  in  itself  a  liberal 
education,"  laughed  the  girl.  "  But  he's  a 
very,  very  hard  taskmaster  !  "—jLhis  with 
a  smihng  glance  at.^JWelborn  .that  con- 
veyed all  necessary  contradictioii  of  this 
indictment.  "I've  been  fortunate  in 
being  allowed  to  learn  without  really 
knowing  I  was  acquiring  knowledge.  It's 
an  admirable  system!" 

If  Walters  himself  was  a  mystery,  the 
girl  was  even  more  puzzling.  Walters 
i  was  praising  the  public  schools ;  they  were 
*  the  great  bulwark  of  democracy,  he 
averred,  but  they  had  not  yet  realized  all 
that  had  been  expected  of  them.  Wel- 
born noticed  that  any  statements  Walters 
made  were  uttered  in  such  phrases  as  he 
might  have  used  in  writing;  he  said  noth- 
ing carelessly;  he  had  lived  intensely  and 
showed  the  strain  of  it.     The  daughter, 


however,  had  humor;  to  her  father's  man- 
ner of  speech  she  had  added  a  lightness 
that  expressed  itself  drolly  in  self-mock- 
ery. 

"I  always  warn  papa  that  we  must  re- 
member that  democracy  isn't  a  complete 
thing  all  tied  up  in  pretty  ribbons — and 
never  can  be;  it's  strife,  it's  struggle  for 
a  goal  that  never  can  be  reached.  If  it 
were  all  perfected,  then  we  shouldn't  have 
anything  to  work  for  and  fight  for !  And 
then  there  wouldn't  be  any  fun!" 

This  she  uttered  quietly,  with  a  smile 
playing  about  her  lips,  that  parted  upon 
even,  white  teeth.  The  color  in  her 
cheeks  spoke  for  health  and  wholesome 
living.  She  imparted  a  sense  of  vigor,  of 
youthful  zest  and  spirit,  of  fathomless  re- 
serves. In  her  wonderful  gray  eyes  alone 
there  were  serenity  and  maturity;  they 
were  enormously  provocative.  Welborn 
found  himself  awaiting  with  trepidation 
those  moments  when  she  turned  them 
upon  him,  or  he  caught  them  subdued  to 
one  of  the  fleeting  reveries  to  which  they 
appeared  to  be  habituated. 

"That  is  true,  very  true  indeed!" 
Welborn  affirmed.  "It's  a  part  of  the 
game  to  be  patient  and  never  to  stop  hop- 
ing." 

They  had  put  down  their  spoons  and 
she  rose  quietly  and  took  the  cups  away 
and  brought  in  broiled  chops  and  vege- 
tables and  resumed  her  place.  Her  move  • 
ments  were  informed  w^ith  a  definite  grace ; 
it  occurred  to  Welborn  that  she  had  prob- 
ably trained  herself  to  perform  these  of- 
fices with  a  minimum  amount  of  effort, 
deftly  and  quite  as  a  matter  of  course 

"The  bread  is  my  own  making — if  I 
may  brag  a  httle,"  she  remarked,  "so  you 
won't  mind  if  I  cut  the  loaf  here.  It  was 
Queen  Victoria,  wasn't  it,  who  made  a 
ceremonial  of  cutting  her  own  bread?" 

"I'm  glad  we  haven't  altogether  aban- 
doned the  Victorian  customs,"  said  Wel- 
born, noting  that  her  hands,  which  were 
long  and  supple,  showed  little  traces  of 
the  labor  to  which  she  confessed.  He  was 
watching  them  fixedly  when,  glancing  up 
from  the  bread-cutting,  she  saw  the  di- 
rection of  his  gaze  and  reddened.  Then 
immediately  she  laughed,  saying: 

"I  see  I'm  in  the  way;  you  are  really 
not  talking  about  the  book  at  all !  I  want 
to  hear  you  say  the  things  you  wrote  papa 
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about  his  novel;  I  shan't  really  believe 
them  if  you  don't." 

Walters  seemed  anxious  that  she 
should  be  satisfied  as  to  all  the  details  of 
publication.  She  expressed  frank  dissent 
when  Welborn  spoke  of  cuts  that  would 
be  necessary  for  purposes  of  serialization. 

''It  can  be  done,  of  course,"  she  agreed 
reluctantly,  w^hen  Welborn  had  men- 
tioned passages  w^hich  he  thought  might 
be  compressed.  "You  see  I  do  papa's 
typewriting  and  I  know  the  story  by 
heart.  I  can  see  that  by  dovetailing  some 
of  those  earlier  chapters  the  story  would 
start  more  briskly.  And  it's  important 
to  break  the  instalments  so  the  reader 
will  have  something  to  carry  him  over  the 
month.  I  always  hate  serials  myself ;  you 
lose  the  flow  and  movement  of  a  thing." 

''But  there  will  be  no  such  trouble  with 
'The  Heart  of  Life' !"  Welborn  declared. 
''It  marches  like  a  mighty  phalanx!" 

Walters,  lapsing  into  silence,  left  these 
matters  for  her  to  settle  with  Welborn. 
He  roused  himself  presently  to  protest 
against  illustrations,  but  on  this  point  she 
sustained'  Welborn's  plea  that  pictures 
were  essential  for  the  magazine  but  could 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  book.  She 
showed  familiarity  with  the  work  of  the 
illustrators  Welborn  suggested,  and  left 
the  table  to  bring  a  late  magazine  con- 
taining some  drawings  by  Brockton,  a 
new  man  who  had  illustrated  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  steel  industry.  Walters 
conceded  their  excellence  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Welborn  should  telegraph 
Fenton  to  engage  him. 

"I  hope  I  may  wire  Mr.  Fenton  that 
we  have  agreed  on  terms  and  that  he  may 
begin  laying  plans  for  the  publication? 
You  see  we  have  to  be  forehanded  in  plan- 
ning numbers." 

The  terms  Fenton  had  authorized  were 
more  generous  than  were  usually  con- 
ceded to  a  new  writer,  but  Walters  seemed 
little  interested  in  this  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

"If  you  think  this  all  right,  Helen,  we'll 
consider  it  settled,"  he  remarked  indiffer- 
ently. 

"Yes,  I'm  sure  we're  in  good  hands," 
said  the  girl. 

She  brought  a  simple  fruit  pudding  and 
lighted  the  lamp  of  a  patent  coffee-ma- 
chine. 


"One  good  thing  about  your  coming  is 
that  it  keeps  papa  at  home  for  a  day.  It's 
very  hard  to  get  him  to  take  a  holiday." 

Walters  listened  absently  as  Helen  ex- 
plained, in  answer  to  a  question  in  Wel- 
born's eyes,  that  her  father  was  busy  ev- 
ery day  in  one  of  the  great  steel  plants, 
and  that  his  writing  was  done  at  night. 

''Only  two  hours  every  evening! 
That's  all  I'll  give  him,"  she  said.  "It's 
remarkable  how  much  he  does  in  those 
hours  after  a  hard  day's  work.  And  there 
are  pages  and  pages  in  that  manuscript 
that  have  been  rewritten  a  dozen  times." 

"You  see,"  Walters  roused  himself  to 
say,  "I  have  a  very  stern  critic  here. 
It's  not  my  standard  but  hers  that  keeps 
me  up  to  the  mark." 

"You  must  have  other  manuscripts; 
we  w^ant  to  see  anything  you  have,"  said 
Welborn.  "The  public  is  going  to  be  im- 
patient for  more  of  Frederic  Walters's 
work." 

Walters  referred  this  to  his  daughter 
with  a  glance  of  uncertainty. 

"Oh,  there  are  other  things  that  seem 
to  me  quite  as  good,"  she  said.  "Per- 
haps '  The  Iron  Hand '  would  interest  Mr. 
Welborn." 

Walters  consented  that  "The  Iron 
Hand"  might  be  submitted,  and  upon 
this  promise  they  rose  from  the  table. 

"Suppose  you  go  up  to  the  study  and 
I'll  come  along  later.  Don't  smoke  too 
much,  papa!"  she  admonished  as  they 
left  the  room. 

The  room  above,  designated  as  a  study, 
was  a  bedroom — one  of  three  the  cottage 
afforded.  Walters  took  a  chair  behind  a 
long  oak  table  and  drew  out  a  box  of 
cigars. 

"I  prefer  a  pipe  myself,  if  you  don't 
mind."  The  cigars  were  of  good  quality, 
and  as  the  box  was  newly  opened  it  was 
patent  that  they  had  been  procured  for 
Welborn's  benefit.  He  seated  himself  in 
a  low  wicker  chair  which  he  assumed  to  be 
the  special  property  of  the  daughter,  and 
Walters,  his  pipe  alight,  resumed  the  dis- 
cussion of  books  and  writers.  Welborn 
had  as  yet  only  touched  upon  the  changes 
he  and  Fenton  had  agreed  would  improve 
"The  Heart  of  Life,"  thinking  this  was 
better  done  in  the  daughter's  absence. 
Writers,  he  had  found,  were  sensitive  in 
such  matters  and  disposed  to  resent  criti- 
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cisms  that  involved  additional  labor.  As 
he  plunged  into  the  subject  he  found  Wal- 
ters watching  him  intently.  There  was 
an  odd  look  in  his  eyes — his  lips  quivered 
into  a  queer  smile;  but  he  merely  nodded. 

"The  chapters  you  refer  to  are ?" 

Welborn  drew  a  memorandum  from  his 
pocket  and  explained  the  feeling  he  shared 
with  Fenton  that  there  were  a  few  chap- 
ters in  "The  Heart  of  Life  "  that  could  be 
improved. 

"I  think  you  are  right,"  Walters  con- 
ceded, fingering  his  pipe  nervously.  "I 
think  I  get  your  idea — that  the  grip  re- 
laxes in  those  places.  Very  likely  you  are 
right.  I  shan't  quarrel  with  you.  I  have 
other  attempts  at  the  same  chapters  that 
I  can  substitute." 

In  spite  of  this  amiable  acceptance  of 
fiis  suggestions,  Welborn  was  aware  of  a 
distinct  disappointment  in  Walters's  man- 
ner of  agreeing  to  the  changes.  He  settled 
back  in  his  big  chair  and  a  look  of  age  and 
weakness  crept  into  his  face.  He  ignored 
Welborn 's  eager  denial  that  he  or  his  chief 
were  disposed  to  insist  upon  alterations; 
it  was  alia  matter  of  Walters's  own  feel- 
ing; they  merely  thought  that  he  should 
have  the  benefit  of  their  views. 

"Oh,  I  see  it;  I  saw  it  all  along,  I 
think!"  Walters  protested  tamely.  "I'll 
attend  to  it;  I  want  it  to  be  as  good  as  it 
can  be  made.  You  see,"  he  said,  sitting 
upright  again,  "I  believe  myself  capable 
of  viewing  the  book  with  entire  detach- 
ment; I  wanted  that  kind  of  thing  to  be 
done,  and  I'm  not  considering  myself — 
really  I  am  not,"  he  declared  earnestly. 
"I  felt  that  the  iron  in  these  hills,  the 
sweat  on  the  faces  of  thousands  of  men 
should  be  got  into  a  book.  It  was  in  the 
effort  to  get  the  secret  of  this  phase  of 
life  that  I  have  lived  here.  I  wanted  to 
find  out  what  men  think  whose  backs  are 
bent  under  heavy  toil;  I've  spent  many 
years  trying  to  learn  just  that  and  I  think 
possibly  I  know.  I  want  it  to  be  in  that 
book.  There  are  other  attempts  at  the 
same  thing;  some  earlier  manuscripts.  I 
want  you  to  read  'The  Iron  Hand' 
Helen  mentioned — I'll  be  curious  to  know 
what  }'ou  think  of  that.  But  my  other 
stuff  I'm  going  to  destroy — it's  bloodless, 
colorless.  There's  none  of  the  terrible 
passion  of  it  all  in  those  earlier  things." 

He  was  more  roused  now  than  at  any 
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previous  mxoment  of  the  three  hours  Wel- 
born had  spent  with  him.  He  rested  his 
arms  on  the  table,  clutching  his  pipe. 
Welborn's  thoughts  turned  again  to  Har- 
low, and  he  was  debating  whether  he 
should  wire  Fenton  to  join  him  on  the 
morrow,  to  settle  the  question,  w^hen  Wal- 
ters, lowering  his  voice,  made  any  appeal 
to  Fenton  unnecessary. 

"I'm  a  sick  man  wdth  little  more  time 
left  me.  I  saw  a  doctor  a  month  ago  who 
warned  me;  my  heart's  gone  bad.  I  may 
drop  off  at  any  time.  There  are  one  or 
two  things  I  want  to  say  to  you — I'll  be 
brief  about  it.  ]My  name  is  Harlow. 
Fenton  knew  me  well  in  the  old  days;  he 
w^as  my  best  friend  !" 

The  disclosure  was  so  abrupt  that  Wel- 
born was  unable  to  frame  any  comment. 
He  wished  to  urge  Harlow  to  return  with 
hirn  to  New  York  to  see  Fenton,  to  con- 
sult physicians — to  seek  a  change  of  air 
and  scene;  but,  with  a  sigh,  Harlow  con- 
tinued: 

"You  will  pardon  me  if  I  ask  you  a 
question  I've  been  waiting  to  ask  some 
one  from — from  the  big  world  outside. 
It's  about  Helen.  She  knows  no  other 
life  than  this — "  he  indicated  the  town 
with  a  sweep  of  the  arm.  "She  has  had 
just  such  schooling  as  is  open  to  any 
laborer's  daughter.  Her  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances are  limited  to  her  school- 
mates— our  neighbors'  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. You  will  pardon  me  if — if  I  ask  you 
just  how  she  impresses  you?  I  will  put 
my  question  concretely — can  you  imagine 
her  adjusting  herself  to  other  conditions, 
to  the  higher  social  fevels,  we  will  say?" 

The  question  was  dismayingly  direct 
and  Welborn  hesitated;  but  Harlow's 
eyes  were  upon  him  with  an  intentness 
that  brooked  no  evasion. 

"She  is  very  beautiful,"  he  replied 
slowly;  "and  she  bears  all  the  marks  of  a 
cultivated  woman.  She  has  charm  and 
distinction — she  is  wonderful  I" 

He  hated  himself  for  not  finding  better 
phrases  with  which  to  satisfy  the  parental 
pride,  but  Harlow  continued,  unheeding: 

"Fenton  and  one  or  two  others  of  our 
little  group  will  look  after  Helen;  I  have 
no  fears  as  to  that.  What  bothers  me — • 
the  thing  I  shrink  from  speculating  about 
— is  the  effect  on  her  of  the  change.  It's 
going  to  mean  a  lot  to  her.     I  can't  see 
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through  to  the  end  of  it.  There's  money, 
quite  enough  to  take  care  of  her.  Tom 
Moreton,  in  Boston,  another  of  my  class- 
mates, has  had  charge  of  my  affairs  ever 
since  I  went  into  exile.  I  couldn't  stand 
seeing  Fenton;  but  here's  a  letter  I've 
written  him."  He  took  a  long  envelope 
from  the  table  and  handed  it  to  Welborn. 
"Neither  he  nor  Helen  is  to  know,  you 
understand — not  till " 

He  waited  for  Welborn  to  thrust  the 
packet  into  his  pocket  and  continued,  still 
bending  across  the  4.able  and  clenching  his 
cold  pipe. 

"1  wanted  my  daughter  to  know  hfe  on 
this  side  of  the  barricade.  My  own  lacks 
prompted  that  feeling.  At  thirty  I  felt 
acutely  that  I  was  a  failure — a  splendid 
sort  of  failure,  I  dare  say  they  thought  me; 
and  then  it  flashed  upon  me  that  life — the 
heart  and  soul  of  it — I  couldn't  know,  from 
the  very  nature  of  my  upbringing  and 
training.  And  so  for  twenty  years  I  have 
lived  in  places  like  this,  doing  as  nearly 
as  I  could  a  man's  work^— hard  physical 
labor,  Helen  knows  nothing  of  me  that 
is  not  in  her  own  memory.  She  used  to 
ask  questions;  she  is  far  too  keen  not  to 
have  surmised  that  I  have  known  other 
ways  of  living.  But  for  years  she  has  seen 
me  go  daily  to  labor  when  the  whistles 
blew.  Strange  to  say,  I  developed  a  cer- 
tain knack  and  skill  that  won  me  pro- 
motions; I  was  a  foreman  in  the  rail-mill 
you  see  off  yonder.  I  might  have  gone 
higher,  but  I  wouldn't  have  it — it  was  the 
taste  of  labor  I  wanted.  I  turned  in  my 
keys  to  the  superintendent  yesterday  and 
I'm  done  with  it  all.  But,  Welborn,  it 
has  been  sweet,  a  wonderfully  broadening 
and  inspiring  experience !  I  have  been 
enormously  happy,  except  that  I  have 
troubled  about  Helen.  And  of  course  it's 
a  grave  question,  now  that  it's  all  over, 
whether  it's  been  fair  to  her.  And  yet 
she's  amazing,  astonishing  in  what  she's 
got  out  of  it.  She  has  a  wonderful  mind 
— you  can  see  she  has  the  sense  of  things 
she  has  never  seen.  Her  penetration  is 
greater  than  mine;  she  has  been  a  revela- 
tion to  me  in  .that.  She  knows  all  that 
I  know — vastly  more  !  My  experiments 
with  her  have  worked  out  exactly  as  I  ex- 
pected they  would,  or,  that's  the  way  it 
strikes  me.  She  isn't  handicapped  by 
the  memory  of  a  different  order  of  things 


as  I  have  been;  she  has  lived  the  life, 
eaten  the  bread,  worn  the  garb  of  a 
daughter  of  labor.  Later  she  will  see  the 
other  side — a  reversal  of  my  own  experi- 
ence, you  know.  If  I  had  begun  with 
what  she  has  I  might  have  gone  far.  As 
it  is " 

He.  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned 
his  eyes  upon  the  wall  to  avoid  inviting 
any  response  from  Welborn. 

''As  it  is,"  said  the  young  man  gently, 
"  'The  Heart  of  Life'  marks  a  new  era 
in  our  literature;  it  plants  the  banner 
on  a  height  nobody  now  in  sight  can 
reach." 

"Now  that  I've  got  to  leave  her,"  Har- 
low resumed,  earnestly,  "I  see  clearly 
that  it  was  a  great  risk;  that  I  had  no  right 
to  drag  her  with  me  through  my  years  of 
self-discipline  and  vicissitude.  It  wasn't 
fair;  and  yet  I  was  honest  about  it — I 
wanted  her  to  know  the  world's  rough 
hand.  It  has  been  in  my  mind  for  years 
that  if  I  was  ever  able  to  do  some  really 
big  thing  I  would  slip  back  into  my  old 
life  and  see  her  established.  But  it's  too 
late  now;  I  haven't  the  strength  nor  in- 
clination to  break  with  things  here.  I'm 
really  a  part  of  all  this;  my  early  years 
have  faded  out — all  but  the  friendships — 
Fenton,  Moreton,  one  or  tvv^o  others.  I 
must  leave  her  to  Fenton:  I  knew  his  wife 
as  a  girl;  she  and  my  wife  were  brought  up 
together,  and  she  will  understand  Helen, 
and  what  her  mother  would  have  wanted 
for  her." 

Helen  came  up-stairs  humming  softly, 
paused  at  the  door,  and  stole  quietly  into 
the  rocker  which  Welborn  placed  for  her 
by  the  table. 

"I'll  be  selfish  and  take  the  only  com- 
fortable chair  in  the  room,"  she  laughed. 
'^I  can  always  manage  papa  better  from 
my  throne,  as  he  likes  to  call  it." 

She  had  brought  some  sewing  with 
which  she  busied  herself.  Her  igno- 
rance of  her  father's  doom,  the  change 
imminent  in  her  own  affairs,  Harlow  him- 
self, emerging  from  the  depths  that  had 
long  engulfed  him,  bearing  a  pearl  in  his 
hand,  only  to  find  death  awaiting  him — 
combined  to  the  making  of  a  situation  so 
poignant  in  every  aspect  that  Welborn 
wished  to  escape  from  it.  But  Helen's  ap- 
pearance had  exerted  a  tonic  influence 
upon  Harlow.     He  reached  across  the 
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table  and  caught  her  fingers,  laughingly 
chiding  her  for  her  long  delay.  No  fur- 
ther reference  was  made  to  the  manu- 
script; he  asked  her,  as  though  this  were 
a  part  of  a  routine,  established  for  their 
hours  of  leisure,  about  their  neighbors  and 
the  town's  affairs.  A  basket-ball  match 
was  impending  between  a  team  of  Wych- 
erly  high-school  girls  and  a  rival  in  a 
near-by  town.  Helen  had  been  acting  as 
coach  for  Wycherly. 

"  Helen,  you  know,  was  a  star  athlete  in 
her  school-days.  You  can't  imagine  how 
strong  she  is.  She  could  pitch  us  both 
out  of  the  window,  Welborn.  But  for  the 
sad  limitations  of  sex  she  would  have 
been  a  great  ball-player.  The  only  seri- 
ous trouble  I  ever  had  with  her  was  in 
getting  her  to  give  up  playing  baseball 
with  the  boys." 

He  was  prepared  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  her  prowess,  in  a  vein  of  mockery 
that  only  veiled  his  pride,  but  she  quickly 
turned  the  talk  into  other  channels.  The 
great  lord  of  the  mills  had  given  money 
for  a  new  recreation  building,  and  Har- 
low, it  seemed,  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee to  plan  it.  Helen  talked  spirited- 
ly of  this;  of  the  theatre  in  which  she 
hoped  they  would  be  able  to  give  plays 
without  outside  aid,  and  of  a  choral  so- 
ciety over  which  she  was  particularly  en- 
thusiastic. 

"Papa  and  I  think  the  people  in  a  town 
like  this  capable  of  doing  almost  anything 
in  the  way  of  self-expression  if  only  they 
are  encouraged  to  take  the  initiative. 
It's  in  them,  you  know."  And  then,  as 
though  fearing  she  were  making  too  much 
of  this,  she  laughingly  added:  "You 
know  there's  a  piano  in  every  house  on 
this  street ! " 

Welborn  realized  that  she  had,  indeed, 
understanding  and  penetration,  but  he 
was  aware  also  that  she  w^as  acquainted 
with  the  thought,  hostile  and  friendly,  of 
the  world  beyond  the  iron  circle  that 
hemmed  her  in.  His  eyes  had  swept  the 
shelves  that  lined  the  room;  they  were 
crammed  with  books  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, many  of  them  recognizable  as  the 
comment  and  opinion  of  the  ablest  critics 
of  the  social  structure. 

Welborn  mentioned  socialism,  and  as 
Harlow  was  dreaming  again  she  answered 
for   her   father    that   he   had   carefully 


avoided  suggesting  any  remedy  for  the 
evils  pictured  in  "The  Heart  of  Life." 

"What  papa  has  tried  to  do  is  to  teU 
the  truth;  he  has  no  ambition  to  become 
a  propagandist."  And  then,  with  humor 
kindling  in  her  eyes:  "You  ought  to  hear 
him  abuse  the  purpose  novel !  All  he 
wants  is  to  make  the  cinders  burn  his 
pages;  he  thinks  that  if  people  don't  see 
and  understand  it's  not  his  affair  to  drop 
a  hot  one  down  their  backs  to  make  them 
sit  up!" 

"There  is  one  problem  in  which  all 
other  problems  merge,"  observed  Harlow 
with  a  sad  wistfulness.  "It's  the  small 
matter  of  making  happiness  possible  for 
the  greatest  number.  We  shall  never 
realize  that  until  the  barriers  between  the 
classes  are  beaten  down.'  I'm  not  a 
Joshua  to  trumpet  under  the  walls;  my 
aim  is  merely  to  show  what's  on  the  other 
side.  I  was  disposed  to  make  a  conces- 
sion to  popular  taste  in  putting  what  you 
call  heart  interest  into  the  story,  but 
Helen  wouldn't  have  it!  no  sentiment; 
no  moonlit  love  scenes  !  She  said  all  the 
characters  must  walk  through  the  fiery 
furnace ! " 

"Don't  believe  him,  Mr.  Welborn! 
Papa  never  flinches  when  it  comes  to 
strict  realism.  Whenever  I  suggested 
cheering  up  the  picture  he  became  very 
cross  and  scolded  me  horribly!" 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  Welborn  rose 
to  go,  explaining  that  he  was  running 
into  Pittsburgh  to  spend  the  night  with 
friends,  but  that  he  would  return  the  next 
afternoon. 

"I'll  attend  to  those  changes  we  were 
speaking  of,"  said  Harlow  as  they  parted. 
"Helen  will  help  me  and  we  can  probably 
give  you  most  of  the  manuscript  to  carry 
back  with  you." 

Helen  accompanied  Welborn  to  the 
door  and  gave  him  her  hand  on  the  thresh- 
old, smiling  happily.  He  turned  away 
from  her  thanks  and  walked  the  few  feet 
of  brick  walk  that  led  to  the  gate  bewil- 
dered and  awed  by  the  day's  occurrences. 
"As  he  looked  back  she  stood  framed  in  the 
doorway,  the  embodiment  of  youth  and 
strength,  with  the  September  sunlight 
falling  goldenly  upon  her  fair  head.  His 
heart  stirred  strangely  not  only  for  what 
she  was — her  pictorial  values,  her  wit,  her 
understanding  of  things,  to  which  Harlow 
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had  testified — but  her  potentialities,  the 
effect  upon  her  of  the  new  world  that 
would  open  to  her  when  Harlow  should 
be  gone. 


Ill 


Welborn  found  it  necessary  to  visit 
Wycherly  frequently  in  the  ensuing 
months.  Harlow  had  been  unable  to  con- 
ceal his  illness  and  spent  many  days  in 
bed.  The  compression  and  alterations 
Welborn  had  suggested  were  made,  how- 
ever, and  Helen,  he  found,  was  reading 
the  galley  proof  aloud  to  her  father  on 
days  when  his  weakened  condition  per- 
mitted. 

With  many  misgivings  and  not  without 
much  difficulty,  Welborn  had  withheld 
from  Fenton  the  fact  that  '^The  Heart  of 
Life"  was  Harlow's  work.  The  secret 
was  to  be  kept,  Harlow  insisted,  until 
after  his  death.  He  offered  no  reason  for 
this  save  that  he  was  unequal  to  the 
strain  of  facing  old  friends,  and  when  Wel- 
born tried  to  reason  him  out  of  this  atti- 
tude, promising  that  he  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed, he  answered  with  a  wan  smile  that 
Fenton  and  Moreton  were  not  fellows 
who  would  suffer  him  to  pass  out  of  ex- 
istence without  making  an  effort  to  see 
him. 

He  died,  very  suddenly,  one  morning 
when  Welborn  was  in  the  house  expedit- 
ing the  return  of  the  last  proofs.  He 
wired  Fenton,  asking  him  to  come  imme- 
diately to  Wycherly  and  directing  him  to 
Harlow's  letter,  which  he  had  deposited 
in  the  safe  of  the  publishing-house  against 
just  such  an  emergency.  .  .  . 

A  year  passed,  and  "The  Heart  of 
Life,"  after  scoring  the  magazine  success 
of  the  year,  was  launched  in  book  form 
with  Harlow's  name  on  the  title-page. 
First  the  newspapers  and  then  the  more 
leisurely  literary  periodicals  were  filled 
with  Harlow's  strange  history,  in  which 
Helen,  too,  inevitably  figured.  The  Fen- 
tons  had  shielded  her  as  far  as  possible 
from  pubhcity,  but  she  had  insisted  that 
it  was  due  her  father's  memory  that  noth- 
ing should  be  kept  back;  he  had  done  a 
magnificent  thing — he  had  written  the 
most  impressive  American  novel  since 
"The  Scarlet  Letter";  and  the  curious 


world  should  be  denied  no  essential  fact 
that  enhanced  the  achievement. 

The  Fentons,  who  were  childless,  lived 
the  year  round  at  Stamford,  and  they 
had  installed  Helen  as  a  permanent  mem- 
ber of  their  household.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  it  was  apparent  that  Welborn 
had  dropped  his  role  of  friend  and  adviser 
for  that  of  lover.  He  was  in  Fenton's 
study  one  night  talking  of  Helen  and  tak- 
ing counsel  of  him  as  to  whether  the  time 
had  arrived  when  he  might  declare  him- 
self. 

'^It  doesn't  seem  fair;  I'm  the  only 
man  she  has  known  outside  of  Wycherly. 
I  think — I  think  perhaps  she  cares,  and 
you  know  what  she  means  to  me.  I  was 
hard  hit  the  first  time  I  saw  her — and 
since  she  came  to  you  you've  seen  how 
it's  gone  with  me." 

Fenton  looked  at  him  oddly,  then  rose 
and  crossed  the  room  before  he  spoke. 

"Harlow  didn't  tell  you— didn't  tell 
you  all  that's  in  that  letter  he  left  for 
me?" 

"Well,  no,"  Welborn  replied,  surprised 
by  Fenton's  gravity;  "nothing  beyond 
the  confession  that  he  was  Harlow  and 
his  reasons  for  hiding  himself  as  he  did." 

"I  think  you  ought  to  know  the  rest  of 
it.  If  his  story,  as  the  world  has  heard  it, 
is  the  strangest  you  and  I  are  ever  likely 
to  know,  it's  staggering  when  you  know 
the  whole.  This  must  die  with  us,  Wel- 
born; I  rather  advise  you  against  ever 
letting  Helen  know  you  have  any  notion 
of  it — but  that  of  course  is  not  my  affair. 
We've  established  Harlow's  fame.  ^The 
Heart  of  Life'  plants  a  white  stone  that 
will  never  be  forgotten  or  neglected  in 
American  literature.  But" — he  spoke 
slowly  with  his  hand  on  Welborn's  shoul- 
der— "I  have  his  word  for  it  that  he  did 
not  write  the  novel — it's  Helen's  work  ! " 

Welborn  stared  helplessly,  then  passed 
his  hand  slowly  across  his  face. 

"Harlow  couldn't  do  it,"  Fenton  con- 
tinued; "he  frankly  and  unequivocally 
states  that.  She  was  precocious — aston- 
ishingly so,  and  he  taught  her  to  write. 
She  caught  something  of  his  style,  but  the 
free,  broad  sweep  is  hers.  They  tried 
working  together,  and  those  chapters  we 
thought  weak  were  his  own;  he  mentions 
them  specifically,  and  the  chapters  he 
substituted  were  hers;    hers,  mind  you ! 
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In  their  joint  labors  she  wanted  to  retain 
as  much  of  his  work  as  possible — pre- 
tended to  forget  the  individual  authorship 
and  all  that.  Our  quick  detection  of  the 
difference  probably  broke  his  poor  tired 
heart.  The  ties  between  them  were  un- 
usual. Her  love  for  him  was  half-mater- 
nal; she  was  like  a  mother  who  wants  a 
child  to  have  the  thing  he  craves  most 
and  willindv  sacrifices  herself  that  he  mav 
gain  it.  She  had  enjoined  silence  upon 
him;  she  knew  how  much  success  meant 
to  him;  her  joy  in  it  all  was  the  happiness 
of  seeing  him  succeed,  and  she  thought 
she  was  deceiving  him  into  believing  she 
was  merely  his  assistant  and  copyist. 
But  he  knew  he  couldn't  do  it !  With  all 
his  genius,  his  fineness,  his  sense  of  the  big 
thing,  he  was  only  an  observer  and  a 
teacher.  Perhaps  here  and  there  some- 
thing stands  that  is  really  his — but  only 
a  paragraph — an  occasional  sentence. 
I've  spent  many  a  night  over  the  book 
and  I  think  I  can  point  out  the  places,  but 
I  challenge  any  one  else  to  do  it." 

''Helen  has  never,  by  a  word,  never  by 
any  hint — "  began  Welborn. 

''Ah,  she  would  not  be  his  daughter  if 
she  told !  I  admit  the  tragedy  of  it  all. 
The  whole  thing  has  its  embarrassments 
and  they  are  multiplying,"  Fenton  con- 
tinued impatiently.  "I'm  in  the  position 
of  lending  myself  to  a  gigantic  fraud ! 
Poor  Harlow,  of  course,  realized  how  it 
would  be ;  he  was  a  man  of  strictest 
honor.  He  expressed  in  his  letter  the  hope 
that  Helen  would  tell  the  truth.  But  if  I 
know  her  she  will  never  acknowledge  it. 
She  wanted  him  to  have  the  fame  he  cov- 
eted, and  she  got  it  for  him — she  con- 
ferred immortality  upon  him  !  There  are 
aspects  of  the  thing  that  I  don't  like,  and 
Harlow  would  have  hated  the  whole  busi- 
ness. "VVTiy,  Moreton  is  going  to  give  the 
college  a  dormitory  in  Harlow's  memory. 
It's  rather  nasty  when  you  think  of  it. 


Harlow  couldn't  straighten  it  out  himseh; 
he  left  it  to  me  to  settle  with  Helen ;  he  ex- 
pected me  to  make  it  right,  but,  my  God, 
I  can't  mention  it  to  her.  I  can't  do  it;  I 
don't  see  that  you  can  ever  do  it.  We 
can't  take  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  joy  of 
her  sacrifice !" 

''  It's  absurd,  preposterous  ! "  cried  Wel- 
born. ''But  there's  that  other  manu- 
script! 'The  Iron  Hand'  is  wholly 
worthy  to  stand  with  '  The  Heart  of  Life.' 
There  are  splendid  heights  in  it." 

Fenton  shook  his  head.  "That's  all 
Helen's;  Harlow  made  no  pretense  of 
even  helping  !  We're  going  through  with 
the  publication  as  another  Frederic  Har- 
low book,  and  it  will  add  materially  to 
his  fame.  That  chapter  'The  Crooked 
Shoulders'  alone  would  make  a  reputa- 
tion; it's  the  sort  of  thing  that  will  get  into 
school  readers — it's  perfect  writing;  it's 
classic  1" 

With  bent  head  Welborn  pondered. 

"It's  not  possible,"  he  began  earnestly, 
"that  a  woman  who  could  do  such  things 
would  stop  writing;  it's  against  all  the 
laws  that  govern  creative  genius.  Harlow 
tutored  her  too  well  I  She  knows  too 
much  to  be  content  with  lifelong  suppres- 
sion. She's  bound  to  go  on  !  We've  got 
to  persuade  her  to  acknowledge  '  The 
Iron  Hand.' '' 

"It's  impossible  to  approach  her  about 
it,"  said  Fenton  soberly.  "The  individ- 
ualitv  of  'The  Iron  Hand'  is  too  marked; 
she  wouldn't  dare  claim  it;  she'd  be 
afraid  of  gi\'ing  the  whole  thing  away." 

"But  we  can't  encourage  her  to  hide 
the  finest  genius  in  America,  to  bury  it 
forever ! "  Welborn  cried.  "  We  should  be 
endangering  her  happiness.  I  can' t  imag- 
ine it;  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would 
compensate  for  so  enormous  a  renuncia- 
tion!" 

"Her  love  for  him,"  said  Fenton  softly; 
and  averted  his  eves. 
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RS.  LA  TOUCHE,  to 
whom  these  letters  were 
addressed,  lived  at  Harris- 
town,  Kildare,  in  Ireland. 
She  is  associated  with  the 
great  tragedy  of  Ruskin's 
life.  In  the  year  1858  she  was  introduced 
to  Ruskin  in  London  by  his  friend  Lady 
Waterford.  Mrs.  La  Touche  had  at  this 
time  three  young  children,  two  girls, 
Emily  and  Rosie,  and  a  boy.  She  was  a 
devoted  admirer  of  Ruskin's  works  and  a 
careful  student  of  his  teaching.  She  was 
very  anxious  that  her  children  should  be 
taught  properly  the  beginnings  of  art, 
and  she  asked  Ruskin  if  he  would  take 
some  interest  in  their  education.  Rus- 
kin's love  for  children  was,  throughout 
his  life,  a  distinguishing  feature  of  his 
wonderful  personality;  he  gladly  assent- 
ed to  Mrs.  La  Touche's  request,  and  a 
friendship  began  which  henceforth  was  to 
color  and  influence  his  whole  life. 

Rosie,  the  younger  girl,  was  at  this 
time  nine  years  old,  Emily  being  fourteen. 
The  little  boy  disappears  from  the  story, 
for  the  only  later  reference  to  him  in  the 
official  life  of  Ruskin  is  contained  in  a 
letter  by  Ruskin  describing  a  visit  to  the 
home  of  the  La  Touches  at  Harristown, 
where  he  arrived  late  at  night  and  the 
little  boy  came  running  to  greet  him,  bare- 
footed, from  his  bed. 

But  other  members  of  the  family  soon 
play  a  great  part  in  his  life.  Ruskin 
supervised  the  art  teaching  of  the  girls 
with  great  earnestness,  and  they  both 
entered  with  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing into  his  ideals.  A  deep  affection  soon 
united  Ruskin  to  all  of  them,  but  for 
Rosie  he  felt  an  increasing  love  and  wor- 
ship. For  nearly  nine  years  the  intimacy 
continued  on  this  basis,  Ruskin,  their 
friend  and  guide,  spending  all  the  time 
he  could  spare  at  their  house  in  London. 
No  one  could  have  had  a  more  faithful 
friend:  he  would  have  made  any  sacrifice 
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that  could  have  added  to  their  happi- 
ness. 

In  1866  Ruskin  declared  his  love  for 
Rosie  and  told  her  parents  of  his  hope  to 
make  her  his  wife.  There  was  a  great 
difference  of  years  between  them.  Rus- 
kin was  now  forty-seven;  Rosie  was  in 
her  eighteenth  year.  There  was  some 
natural  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
matter  should  be  postponed  for  three 
years,  when  Rosie  would  be  twenty-one 
years  old. 

Ruskin  waited  for  the  passing  of  these 
three  years  with  an  intensity  of  feeling 
which  is  beyond  description.  ^lore  and 
more  he  idealized  the  beautiful  woman 
who  had  grown  from  childhood  under  his 
tuition.  He  had  helped  to  form  her  mind 
and  guide  her  s\TQpathies.  She  had  be- 
come a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty  of 
character. 

But  when  the  period  of  probation  was 
ended  new  difficulties  arose.  There  was 
hesitation  not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  but  also  by  Rosie.  The  remain- 
ing facts  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 
It  would  be  idle  and  perhaps  unseemly 
to  attempt  now  to  probe  the  details.  It 
is  sufficient  to  state  that  ]Miss  La  Touche 
was  of  a  deeply  religious  nature,  but  her 
views  were  orthodox  and  she  did  not 
share  the  wider  views  on  spiritual  ques- 
tions which  Ruskin  increasingly  believed 
in.  Her  1o\t  for  him  had  never  wavered 
since  the  days  of  her  childhood,  but  she 
doubted  if,  holding  the  \'iews  she  did,  she 
could  marry  him.  Both  she  and  Ruskin 
suffered  the  deepest  distress,  and  it  is 
better  not  to  raise  the  veil  too  far  from 
the  events  of  the  next  few  years.  For  a 
httle  time  there  was  estrangement,  and 
there  is  a  moving  entr}^  in  Ruskin's  diary 
in  the  year  1870:  "Last  Friday  about  12 
o'clock  at  noon  my  mistress  passed  me 
and  would  not  speak."  In  the  following 
year  there  was  reconciliation^  and  always 
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Ruskin  was  buoyed  with  the  hope  that 
before  long  they  would  be  united  as  man 
and  wife.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Their 
friendship  continued.  Ruskin  saw  her 
whenever  it  was  possible.  When  they 
were  separated  they  exchanged  letters. 
The  number  of  these  was  very  great,  and 
they  were  of  the  most  intimate  nature. 
But  Miss  La  Touche's  indecision  was  not 
removed. 

The  end  of  Ruskin 's  dream  came  in 
1875.  Miss  La  Touche's  health,  never 
strong,  began  to  fail,  and  she  died  in  May 
of  this  year.  The  effect  upon  Ruskin  was 
overwhelming,  but  the  nobiUty  of  his 
character  w^as  never  seen  to  greater  ad- 
vantage. The  sorrow  remained  mth  Rus- 
kin all  his  life,  but  the  memory  of  the 
character  of  the  woman  he  loved  and  the 
communion  that  existed  between  them 
inspired  all  that  he  was  to  do  in  the  future. 
Some  immediate  relief  he  found  by  plung- 
ing into  fresh  work,  and  the  next  few 
years  were  filled  with  intense  labor. 

The  letters  which  Ruskin  wrote  to  Miss 
La  Touche  and  those  w^hich  she  wrote 
to  Ruskin  were  destroyed.  After  her 
death  Ruskin  had  kept  all  of  them  in  a 
special  box.  They  were  his  most  sacred 
possession.  The  destruction  of  the  letters 
is  related  by  Mr.  Cook  in  his  ''Life  of 
Ruskin": 

"On  a  day  in  autumn  Mr.  Severn  and 
Prof.  Norton  took  them  to  the  woodland 
garden  above  Brantwood  and  gave  them 
to  the  flames.  A  mnd  was  blowing  and 
one  letter  fluttered  away  from  the  pyre. 
It  was  written  from  Brantwood  when 
Ruskin  was  first  settUng  in  his  new  home, 
and  in  it  he  wonders  whether  Rosie  will 
ever  give  him  the  happiness  of  welcoming 
her  there.  But  she  never  came  to  Brant- 
wood. The  garden,  lake,  and  shore  which 
became  so  dear  to  Ruskin  were  left  with- 
out any  memory  of  her  presence,  though 
often,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  graced  by  her 
spirit." 

Opinions  will  vary  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  this  destruction.  The  writer  is  one  of 
those  who  regret  it,  for  he  believes  that 
the  world  is  the  poorer.  To  have  delayed 
publication  of  the  letters  would  have 
been  reasonable;  to  deprive  the  world  for 
all  time  of  literature  so  unique,  which 
revealed  the  fragrance  and  nobility  of 
the  writers  in   a   setting  so   exquisitely 


beautiful,  was  to  incur  a  heavy  responsi- 
bihty. 

But  before  this  destruction  took  place 
one  of  Rosie's  letters  had  been  given  to 
the  world.  In  1888  Ruskin,  an  old  man, 
was  wTiting  the  last  chapter  but  one  of 
''Praeterita"  (Chapter  III,  L'Esterelle). 
It  is  about  the  woman  he  worshipped. 

"Some  wise  and  prettily  mannered 
people  have  told  me,"  he  writes,  "that 
I  shouldn't  say  anything  about  Rosie  at 
all.  But  I  am  too  old  now  to  take  advice, 
and  I  won't  have  this  following  letter — 
the  first  she  ever  wrote  me — moulder 
away,  when  I  can  read  it  no  more,  lost  to 
all  loving  hearts." 

It  is  a  wonderful  letter  which  follows, 
tender  and  loving,  but  sho^\'ing  in  its 
youthful  writer  an  informed  judgment, 
ahke  on  art  and  nature,  tempered  by  a 
sense  of  humor. 

In  this  chapter  of  "Praeterita"  Ruskin 
tells  A\'ith  exquisite  feeling  the  story  of 
the  beginning  of  his  friendship  vdih  Rosie 
and  her  mother  and  sister.  He  describes 
his  first  meeting  with  her: 

"So  presently  the  drawing-room  door 
opened,  and  Rosie  came  in,  quietly  taking 
stock  of  me  ^Yith  her  blue  eyes  as  she 
walked  across  the  room;  gave  me  her 
hand,  as  a  good  dog  gives  its  paw,  and 
then  stood  a  little  back.  Nine  years  old 
on  3rd  January,  1858,  thus  now  rising 
towards  ten;  .  .  .  the  eyes  rather  deep 
blue  at  that  time  and  fuller  and  softer 
than  after^'ards.  ..." 

He  describes  the  first  visit  to  Denmark 
HiU: 

"That  first  day  .  .  .  there  was  much 
for  them  to  see: — my  mother,  to  begin 
with,  and  she  also  had  to  see  them;  on 
both  sides  the  sight  was  thought  good. 
Then  there  were  thirty  Turners  .  .  . 
half  a  dozen  Hunts;  a  beautiful  Tintoret; 
my  minerals  in  the  study;  the  loaded 
apple  trees  in  the  orchard;  the  glowing 
peaches  on  the  old  red  garden  wall.  The 
lesson  lost  itself  that  day  in  pomiferous 
talk,  with  rustic  interludes  in  the  stables 
and  pig  sty." 

It  is  only  a  fragment  which  Ruskin 
gives  us  of  the  great  friendship  of  his  life, 
but  it  is  one  which  has  enriched  the  lit- 
erature of  the  world. 

Mrs.  La  Touche  died  in  1906,  having 
survived  Ruskin  six  years.    In  1908  her 
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letters  were  published  under  the  title 
''Letters  of  a  Noble  Woman"  (Mrs.  La 
Touche,  of  Harristown),  by  M.  F.  Young. 

This  book  contained  six  letters  written 
to  her  by  Ruskin,  but  did  not  include  any 
of  the  accompanying  letters,  which  are 
now  printed  for  the  first  time. 

The  great  library  edition  of  Ruskin's 
works,  edited  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  and  Mr. 
A.  Wedderburn,  contains  eight  letters  by 
Ruskin  to  Mrs.  La  Touche.  Of  these 
eight,  six  are  the  letters  which  appeared 
in  "Letters  of  a  Noble  Woman." 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  for  the  convenience 
of  readers  to  state  the  dates  of  the  letters 
to  Mrs.  La  Touche  which  appear  in  the 
library  edition  of  Ruskin's  works.  They 
are  as  follows:  August  3,  1881;  July  4, 
1882;  October  22,  1882;  November  2, 
1882;  June  9,  1883;  June  22,  1883;  June 
8,  1889;   June  12,  1889. 

It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the 
letters  now  published  are  signed  St.  C. 
This  was  an  abbreviation  of  Saint  Crum- 
pet, the  pet  name  by  which  the  children 
knew  him.  Its  origin  is  thus  described  by 
Ruskin: 

"Rosie  had  shortly  expressed  her  sense 
of  her  governess's  niceness  by  calling  her 
'Bun,'  and  I  had  not  been  long  free  of 
the  schoolroom  before  she  wanted  a  name 
for  me  also,  significant  of  like  approval. 
After  some  deliberation  she  christened  me 
'Crumpet';  then,  impressed  by  seeing 
my  gentleness  to  beggars,  canonized  me 
as  'Saint  Crumpet'  or,  shortly  and  prac- 
tically, 'St.  C,' — which  I  remained  ever 
afterwards;  only  Emily  said  one  day  to 
her  sister  that  the  C.  did  in  truth  stand 
for  '  Chrysostom.' " 

In  order  to  assist  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  fuller  understanding  of  the  letters 
now  published,  I  have  added  a  brief  note 
before  each  letter  giving  any  relevant  de-r 
tails  concerning  the  contents  of  the  letter 
or  the  circumstances  of  Ruskin's  life  at 
the  time  it  was  written. 

The  letters  possess  a  unique  interest. 
They  come  from  the  pen  of  the  prophet 
in  his  old  age,  and  they  enable  us  to  realize 
that  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  though 
broken  in  health  with  the  strain  of  sorrow 
and  effort,  he  kept  intact  his  great  enthu- 
siasms, his  powers  of  admiration,  hope, 
and  love,  his  limitless  sympathies,  and  all 
the  winning  qualities  which  endeared  him 


not  only  to  those  within  the  circle  of  his 
personal  friendship  but  to  a  nation.     . 

LETTER   I 

[In  the  early  part  of  this  year  Ruskin 
had  had  a  serious  illness  and  for  some 
weeks  was  laid  prostrate  with  brain  fever. 

The  foxglove  referred  to  in  this  letter 
was  apparently  sent  to  him  by  Mrs.  La 
Touche,  for  a  letter  dated  August  3, 
printed  in  "Letters  of  a  Noble  Woman," 
makes  further  reference  to  it.  It  was 
regarded  by  Ruskin  as  a  remarkable  freak 
in  nature.] 

Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire, 
22nd  July  81. 

My  dear  Lucy:  Its  ever  so  nice  mak- 
ing you  dells  of  Grampus:  but  I've  a  no- 
tion I  shall  carry  on  a  good  deal  farther 
with  Florence  (who  is  responsible  by  the 
way  for  the  whole  arrangement !)  Sup- 
pose it  ends  in  opposite  cells — and  Bells, 
on  the  Old  Man  and  the  St.  Georges 
crags — like  St.  Alpha  and  St.  Dormice  at 
Amiens.  I've  been  rather  puzzled  this 
morning  to  present  St.  Alpha's  great 
miracle  of  praying  the  Frogs  (to  be)  quiet 
who  disturbed  her  at  her  prayers,  in  a 
manner  to  command  the  respect  of  Prot- 
estant readers.  I  hope  to  reverse  the 
miracle  myself  and  make  E  talk,  more, 
for  them. 

I'm  wild  to  see  that  mossy  Foxglove  of 
your's  but  I'd  rather  not  have  any  seed 
lest  our  foxgloves  should  take  to  any 
such  tricks !  I  am  so  glad  you  found 
things  to  gather  here,  and  enjoyed  your- 
self. If  I'm  here  in  the  Winter  (I've  some 
vague  notion  of  being  at  Monte  Cassino 
instead — but  I  don't  think  it  will  come  to 
any  thing)  I  wish  you  would  come  to 
see  the  lovely  cascades  of  down-lace — 
cobwebs — and  crystals — all  twined  and 
netted  over  jellies  of  grass  and  candies 
of  heath  and  sugar-conserve  of  moss — 
and  barley-sugar  of  fern.  Its  very  won- 
derful and  not  a  bit  cold,  and  you'll 
never  begin  to  look  at  my  books. 

Ever  your  loving  St.  C. 

letter  n 

[Ruskin's  biographer,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook, 
notes  in  his  "  Life  "  that  after  recovering 
from  the  serious  illness  which  he  had  at 
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the  beginning  of  1881,  this  year  was  a 
time  of  great  mental  excitement.  He  was 
depressed  and  restless,  and  this  letter,  to 
some  extent,  shows  this.] 

Braxtwood,  Coxistox,  Laxcashtre, 

Tuesday. 

(Undated.    Postmark  on  envelope  6th  Septr. 

1S81). 

My  dearest  Lucy:  I  have  been  de- 
pressed and  only  lit  to  write  you  as  a 
bush,  or  a  dog,  or  a  reed,  this  week 
back.  I've  been 
trying  to  play, 
and  then  ni}' 
study  gets  into 
confusion,  and 
my  work  into 
heaps  of  night- 
mare in  my  head 
— and  the  last 
days  of  soft  air 
are  passing  from 
me,  and  I  have 
got  no  good  of 
them,  and  the 
other  day  I  went 
up  the  Old  Man 
and  came  down 
stiffer  than  I 
went  up,  and  the 
nice  nice  curl's 
gone  out  of  the 
end  of  my  beard 
and  it  looks  like 
the  fluff  of  a 
cotton  rush 
'withered  -before 
it  be  grown  up.' 

But  ''it's  real 
nice  to  have 
letters  from 
row"  and  this 
is  only  to  say  so. 

I  shall  be  better  when  I  get  into  har- 
ness again,  and  it  is  rather  good  for — you 
— that  I  have  been  afflicted,  for  my  last 
breakdown  was  owing  to  a  woman  whom 
Mrs.  Marshall  brought  to  dine  here,  hav- 
ing been  tumbled  in  upon  by  her  un- 
awares, and  she  was  the  perfection  of 
energetic  commonplace  and  had  to  be 
listened  to  like  a  barrel-organ  all  dinner 
time — and  hav'nt  recovered  it. 

What  a  surprise  it  will  be  to  you  and 
me  if 

Vol.  LXII.— 75 


of  things,  and  what  these  kind  of  people 
were  made  for  and  where  they  go  to. 
Ever  V.  affectionate  St.  C. 


LETTER   III 

[The  "Norfolk  St."  referred  to  in  this 
letter  was  the  old  home  in  London  of  the 
La  Touches,  where  Ruskin  was  a  con- 
stant \dsitor.  The  quotation  "my  sisters, 
the  moorland  roses,  nodded  at  me"  is 
from  Rosie's  delightful  letter  to  Ruskin 

when   a   girl    of 


Keprodiiced through  the  courtesy 
and  their  publishers,  Messrs. 


Miss  Rose  La  Touche. 


we  ever  understand  the  meaning 


ten,  which  he 
printed  with  lov- 
i n g  words  in 
"Praeterita" 
(Vol.  Ill,  Chap- 
ter III),  but  he 
gives  it  inaccu- 
rately. In  Ro- 
sie's  letter  the 
word  used  is  cous- 
ins, not  sisters. 

The  ''new 
grammar  of  crys- 
tals," which  Rus- 
kin states  he  is 
writing  was  one 
of  the  many 
schemes  left  un- 
tinished  at  his 
death. 

The  word  La- 
certce  which  he 
uses  in  the  last 
line  was  a  refer- 
ence to  the  nam.e 
"Lacerta"  which 
had  been  be- 
stowed upon 
Mrs.  La  Touche 
by  one  of  her 
friends.] 

Braxtwood,  Coxistox,  Laxcashire, 
5th  Dec.  81. 
My  darling  Lucy:  I'm  a  Httle  con- 
soled for  the  blue  flower,  as  you're  going 
away  to  the  blue  seas — else  its  every  blos- 
som was  a  reproach  to  me.  I'll  send  you 
Acacias  to  the  Riviera,  but  I  can't  write 
there — its  sadder  to  me  even  than  Nor- 
folk Street — you  know  the  first  long  letter 
I  ever  got  was  of  the  pass  of  the  Esterelle 
— "my  sisters,  the  moorland  roses,  nod- 
ded at  me." 


of  the  RuskiH  Literary  Trustees 
George  Alien  Gr  Uuiiiin,  Ltd. 
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I  wonder  what  you  and  Joanie  call 
being  ''good."  I  call  being  good,  to 
think  of  the  past — &  hope  for  the 
future — &  then  I  go  mad.  Joanie  calls 
it  good  to  amuse  myself  as  well  as  I 
can,  &  then  I  fall  lower  &  lower — till 
nothing  will  amuse  me  but  the  theatre  des 
Folies. 

At  present,  I'm  busy  as  Faust  was — at 
the  end  of  him — digging — turning  all  my 
moor-marshes  upside  down, — baring  the 
rock — &  opening  channels  for  every  pool. 
I'm  having  another  grand  try  for  cran- 
berries in  the  first  fresh  earth.  I've  laid 
down  again:  &  theres  to  be  a  garden  of 
every  conceivable  spring  flower — (please 
the  mice) — under  the  heathery  rocks.  I 
let  all  the  heath  be:  its  only  the  long  rank 
grass,  &  actual  bog,  that  I  overturn.  Then 
I'm  writing  a  new  grammar  of  crystals — 
without  the  schoolgirls  in  it  who  spoilt  the 
Ethics.  This  will  be  supremely  mathe- 
matical, and  as  dull  as  you  please.  Fors 
has  sent  me  some  lovely  crystals  of  gold 
to  begin  with  which  you'll  have  to  keep 
dusting  the  velvet  under  every  day  when 
vou  come  next. 


How  long  are  you  to  be  among  the 
orange  groves? 

— N.  B.  I've  had  half  a  dozen  ripe 
out  of  my  own  greenhouse. 

Did  Joanie  tell  you  of  the  guardian  I 
expect  I've  got  in  it.  My  own  geological 
secretary  caught  a  good-sized  viper  in  the 
course  of  the  turf-cutting — &  we've  put 
him  with  a  few  comfortable  sods  under 
him  and  a  glass  over  him  in  the  green- 
house— and  he's  made  himself  a  hole,  and 
gone  to  sleep. 

Mind  you  always  give  my  love  to  the 
Lacertae. 

Ever  your  affect''  St.  C. 

LETTER   IV 

[In  March  of  this  year  Ruskin  had  a 
third  attack  of  brain  fever.  In  August  he 
set  out  with  ]\Ir.  Collingwood  to  revisit 
old  scenes  in  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  and  he  remained  abroad  until  De- 
cember. 

His  references  to  Harristown  were 
founded  on  personal  knowledge,  for  he 
had  visited  the  La  Touches  there  in  1861. 


Reproduced /ro>n  a  photograph  by  John  McCUlla>id,  Ltscard,  Cheshire,  England. 

The  Ruskin  library. 
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John  Ruskin. 


Mr.  Wedderburn  was  his  friend  and 
one  of  his  Uterary  executors.  He  was  the 
joint  editor  of  the  Hbrary  edition  of  Rus- 
kin's  works.] 

Abbey  of  Tallories,   15th  Nov.  82. 
Darling  Lucy:    It  was  very  pretty  of 
you  to  write  here  so  quickly.     I  only  got 
here  yesterday,  and  found  after  a  twi- 


light climb,  alone,  in  perhaps  the  loveliest 
scene  in  the  heart  of  Savoy,  found  your 
nice  three  sheet  letter  laying  on  the  table 
beside  the  dear  wood  fire. 

Yes,  even  with  all  the  advantages  of 
insidious  poHcemen,  and  an  idolatrous 
cult,  to  be  variously  provoked  and  tor- 
mented, Harristown  must  be  dull  in  No- 
vember.   But,  if  Harristown,  how  much 
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more  an  average  English  Squire's,  with  so 
many  acres  of  level  arable  clay,  round 
a  parkfull  of  round  mushroom-stalked 
trees,  a  'piece  of  water'  instead  of  the 
Liffey,  and  not  a  rock  within  150  miles. 
You  have  always  your  Wicklow  hills  and 
Phoca — Poola — place  of  which  I  remem- 
ber— not — the  name. 

You  have  also  your  Irish  poor — who 
must  be  very  precious  things  w^hen  one's 
kind  to  them. 

And— &c— &c— &c— 
but  the  question — is  life  worth  living — 
and  the  deeper  one — is  death  worth  dy- 
ing— cannot  be  conjured  away  for  any 
of  us  who  have  either  life — or  thought — 
w^hether  at  Harristown  or  Tallories. 

I  am  here  for  a  week  sectioning  Savoy 
mountains  with  my  secretary — and  put- 
ting together  some  notes  on  the  lives  of 
the  two  St.  Bernards.  He  of  the  great 
St.  Bernard  was  born — in — and  ran  away 
from — the  Castle  of  Menthon  w^hich 
stands  yet  just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
vineyard-browned  hills  that  rise  in  front 
of  my  southward  window.  At  the  end  of 
the  corridor  into  which  my  room  opens 
— some  hundred  feet  long — and  bare  as 
monastery-corridor  should  be — wide  and 
dark  in  due  proportion — the  window  looks 
up  to  the  'Tournette'  of  Annecy,  seven 
thousand  feet  of  Snow  and  crag. 

Two  months  ago  I  was  at  the  native 
nest  of  the  other  St.  Bernard — chateau 
once,  also,  but  now  only  modern  chap- 
el on  the  mound  of  La  Fontaine  above 
Dijon — looking  down  on  the  vast  plain 
of  Citeaux  far  South,  Mount  Blanc  be- 
yond, in  clear  daw^ns.  And,  alas,  whether 
at  birthplaces  or  tombs,  I  feel  myself 
daily  a  little  more  hopeless — a  little  more 
hopeless — only  always  your — and  Rosie's 
and  Emily's  old 

St.  C. 

I  wish  you  would  think  thoroughly 
out  for  me  how  Squires  and  Squiresses 
ought  to  be  employed,  or  can  be.  Par- 
liament and  Fox  Hunting  being  both 
ended. 

Mrs.  Steevie  Moore  is  a  very  good 
kind  girl,  the  sister  of  a  real  disciple 
— except  that  he's  a  lawyer,  and  most 
affectionate  helper  in  all  ways,  Alic  Wed- 
derburn.  My  love  to  her  when  you  see 
her. 


LETTER   V 

[Mr.  and  Mrs.  La  Touche  paid  their 
first  visit  to  Ruskin  at  Brantwood  in  this 
year. 

"Letters  of  a  Noble  Woman"  contain 
two  letters  written  by  Ruskin  to  Mrs. 
La  Touche  in  June  of  this  year. 

The  questions  asked  by  Ruskin  show 
a  touch  of  the  old  enthusiasms,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  Professor  Norton's 
impression  of  him  when  visiting  Brant- 
wood in  the  summer  of  this  year: 

"I  had  left  him  in  1873  a  man  in  vigor- 
ous middle  life,  young  for  his  years  .  .  . 
with  smooth  face  and  untired  eyes.  I 
found  him  an  old  man  .  .  .  with  the 
beard  of  a  patriarch.  .  .  .  But  there 
were  the  old  affection  &  tenderness  .  .  . 
occasionally  the  unconquerable  youth- 
fulness  of  temperament  reasserted  it- 
self."] 

Erantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire, 

[Undated]  Postmark  on  envelope  7  August, 
1883. 

Darling  Lucy:  Please  tell  my  di  ma 
her  note  and  telegram  came  all  right  and 
were  great  comfort. 

And  please  tell  me  how  old  heath  can 
be,  and  rhododendron  and  why  they 
don't  grow  any  bigger.  And  give  my 
love  to  Hazel  and  I'm  ever  your  loving  & 
sleepy 

St.  C. 


LETTER    VI 

[This  letter  was  written  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  when  Ruskin  delivered  his 
second  lecture  on  ''The  Storm  Cloud  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  "  at  the  London 
Institution. 

The  children  referred  to  are  apparently 
Coniston  village  girls,  in  whom  he  took 
much  interest.  Every  Saturday,  at  one 
time,  he  entertained  at  tea  a  dozen  of 
the  village  children  ranging  from  ten  to 
fourteen  years  old.  First  they  would 
have  a  "lesson"  on  the  most  diverse  top- 
ics, or  a  reading,  and  afterward  tea  in  his 
study,  "laying  it  themselves  with  much 
laughter  and  clatter." 

This  letter  is  signed  Archegosaurus, 
another  of  the  pet  names  given  him  by 
Rosie.] 
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nth  Feb.  84. 

(No   address   on  letter.     Postmark  on  en- 
velope "Camberwell  Feb.  11,  84") 

Darling  Lucy:  What  a  shame  of  me 
not  to  have  written  nor  come  to  see  you, 
but  I've  been  at  the  end — both  ends — of 
my  wits,  and  legs,  this  two  months,  and 
can't  get  into  the  middle  again  and  can't 
make  them  any  longer,  and  am  a  mere 
heap  of  can'ts  &  did'nts  and  hav'nts. 

I'm  pretty  well  however  for  my  second 
lecture  today  and  have  put  in  a  few  more 
bits  which  you'll  like  when  you  can  read 
them  in  good  print.  But  its  very  odd  that 
you  should  have  been  so  near  me  and 


heard  or  seen  nothing  of  me !  nor  I  of 
you. 

I'm  so  glad  you  liked  those  girlies  reci- 
tations, for  they  are  good  girls  all.  The 
two  I  caught  and  kept  at  Branf^.  were 
Rosalind  and  Peggy.  Rosalind  is  stupid, 
but  as  active  as  a  cat  and  always  nice  to 
look  at.  Peggy  always  amusing,  and  I 
expected  to  have  made  something  of  her, 
but  she  ends — roundly  off — and  won't  be 
more  than  she  is.  Josephine  is  clever, 
and  extremely  nice  and  good — the  fuzzy 
one  Ruth,  was  kept  long  at  dressmaking 
and  is  loutish — there's  another,  the  oldest, 
who  paints — in  a  fuzzy  manner.     Their 


Reproduced  from  a  photograph,  copyright  by  Gutzott  Borgiutn. 

The  Gutzon  Borglum  statue  of  Ruskin. 
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father  has  a  great  deal  of  quaint  char-  letter  vn 
acter,  which  is  distributed  among  all  the 

five.  [The  humorous  reference  which  Ruskin 

I've  no  pets,  to  speak  of,  at  present.    A  makes  to  the  books  he  was  engaged  upo*n 

married  one  wants  to  make  it  up  with  was  justified,  for,  although  old  and  broken 

me    again;    but    she    wants    me    to    be  in  health,  this  year  was  a  time  of  consider- 

friends  with  ^  Jack'  too,  which  is  absurd,  able  literary  activity.    He  was  planning 

But  my   sorella,   Francesca,  is   a  great  many  books  which  he  was  not  able  to 

treasure  to  me  and  I'm  always  your  lov-  complete.    He  was  writing  "Praeterita" 

ing  and  other  things,  and  for  a  part  of  the 

Archegosaurus.  year  he  was  busy  in  London.] 


«^  J    lUJL.  ^    ^<.J^  /p-^     ^^^  '- 


y^   Jt^tA, 


V 


4^A^ 


CA^-iL^i 


(h-^i-JZ--^ 


<<J-L^ 


^ 

^^. 


This  letter  is  of  unusual  interest,  for  it  is  almost  the  last  letter  written  by  Ruskin.      After  the  middle  of  i{ 

he  placed  aside  his  pen  and  awaited  the  end. 


Braxtwood,  Coxistox,  Laxcashire, 
28th  April    !    !    !    ! 

1885  :  !  I  ! 

Darling  Llxy:  Where  are  you  and 
what  do  you  mean  by  never  sending  me 
a  word — snap — or  scratch  of  paw,  these 
months — years — acres.  I'm  seven  vears 
older  at  least  since  I  had  a  letter — and 
ever  so  jealous  of  St.  D.  or  Mac  D.  I'm 
writing  about  twenty  books  at  once,  and 
editing  twenty  more  of  other  peoples,  and 
yet  you  won't  write  without  my  writing 
begging  letters — you  might  as  well  be  a 
fish  as  a  Lucy,  if  you're  to  go  on  like  that ! 
Tell  me  all  about  those  Punchestown 
races  directly. 

Ever  your  loving  but  cross 

J.  R. 

LETTER   \TII 

[The  Susie  of  this  letter  is  Miss  Susan 
Beever.  A  deep  friendship  had  existed 
between  them  since  1874.  She  had  helped 
him  in  his  work  and  had  made  the  ex- 
tracts from  ''Modern  Painters,"  published 
under  the  title  of  "Frondes  Agrestes." 
Ruskin  pubUshed  in  her  hfetime  a  selec- 


tion of  his  letters  to  her  and  to  her  sis- 
ter under  the  title  of  "Hortus  Inclusus: 
^lessages  from  the  Wood  to  the  Garden," 
sent  in  happy  days  to  the  Sister  Ladies 
of  the  Thwaite,  Coniston.  Miss  Susan 
Beever  died  in  1893,  and  one  of  his  last 
letters  was  sent  to  her  on  her  death-bed.] 

Beantwood,  Coxistox,  LAxcAsmiiE, 
7tli  May  (Postmark  1885). 

Darling  Llxy:  I'm  just  leaving  for 
Heme  Hill,  and  write  to  say  your  dear 
little  letter  is  in  m}'  breast  pocket,  and 
that  I  do  feel  for  you  in  the  plantations — 
and  for  the  blaster  in  the  fields  of  docks 
— and  that  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to  be 
cross,  but  I'm  a  Turk,  and  going  to  enjoy 
myself — if  I  can — with  Joanie — and — I'll 
write  your  message  to  Susie,  but  won't 
you  send  a  little  love  to  Margaret  Burne 
Jones  who's  coming  to  see  me,  and, 
though  she  won't  allow  that,  perhaps  just 
a  little  to  be  seen  by  me  tomorrow.  You 
could  telegraph  me  a  little  love  for  her  in 
time. 

I  WTOte  a  long  letter  to  the  Irish  school- 
girl May  Queen  yesterday  on  the  duties 
and  principles  of  ^lonarchy — represent- 
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ing  to  her  how  nice  it  would  be  for  Irish 
girls  to  exempUfy  these. 

I've  left  1 8  couples  of  pretty  stones  to 
be  sent,  a  couple  every  other  day,  to  Miss 
Susie  while  I'm  away,  counting  on  36  days. 
I  must  be  back  to  see  the  long  twilights. 

Now  I  must  read  my  other  letters.  I 
liked  my  account  of  Punchestown — when 
I  got  it — so  much. 

Ever  your  lovingest  St.  C. 

LETTER   IX 

[The  reference  is  to  a  letter  contributed 
to  the  Tablet  by  Mrs.  La  Touche  on  the 
subject  of  education.  The  book  of  frag- 
ments on  education  was  never  completed.] 

Brantwood.  CoNisiON,  Lancashire, 
i6th  June  85. 

Darling  Lucy:  I  got  home  in  pure 
sunlight  on  Saturday  evening,  and  have 
the  Tablet  and  your  nice  letter  today. 
The  letter  is  admirable,  but  may  be  much 
developed  and  made  like  yourself — there 
is  a  sense  of  supervenient  editor  in  it 
which  you  will  shake  off  in  preparing  it 
for  me  and  I  will  print  it  in  a  book  I  am 
going  to  collect  of  fragments  on  Educa- 
tion. 

The  Nondevelopment  is  new,  and  en- 
tirely well  stated — but  I  think  even  an 
infant  might  be  able  to  understand  cru- 
elty— without  actually  seeing  it.  I  do 
not  accept  the  excuse  of  not  thinking. 

I  wall  take  due  note  of  the  different 
temper  of  Irish  serrel  and  explain  more 
completely  what  I  mean  about  the  Swiss 
and  English.  It  is'nt  mere  selfish  love  of 
lunch. 

I  have  a  good  many  retouches  to  give 
the  next  Proserpina,  but  I  think,  between 
us  it  will  come  pretty. 

Ever  your  lovingest  St.  C. 

LETTER   X 

[This  is  one  of  the  last  letters  Ruskin 
wrote.     In  the  collection  of  his  letters  in 


the  library  edition  the  date  of  the  last 
letter  printed  is  August  7,  1889. 

When  he  wrote  this  letter  (June  18) 
he  was  recovering  from  another  severe 
illness  and  was  attempting  to  go  on  with 
"Praeterita,"  but  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  complete  it.  All  that  he  could  do 
was  the  last  chapter,  "Joanna's  Care," 
w^hich  was  written  in  the  summer  of  this 
year  (Chapter  IV) .  The  previous  chapter 
of  "Praeterita"  (Chapter  III),  written  in 
1,  had  been  about  Rosie.    The  "little 


glitter  of  Rosie"  which  he  speaks  of  in 
this  letter  was  a  sentence  in  Chapter  IV, 
"I  leave  Rosie's  letter  to  tell  what  it  can 
of  the  beginning  of  happiest  days;  but 
omit  for  a  little  while  the  further  record 
of  them,"  and  one  or  two  other  loving 
references.] 

Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire, 

Waterloo  Day  1889 

[June  18] 

Dearest  Lucy:  I  never  did  see  such 
a  seal !  Where  did  it  come  from — what's 
it  cut  on  ?  did  anybody  ever  guess  what 
it  means? 

Yes,  1  should  love  both  those  cats  and 
I  think  I  could  paint  them  a  little,  if 
they'd  show  me  their  topaz  eyes.  I  really 
can  paint  pretty  well  now,  if  only  I  had 
any  body  to  squeeze  me  out  the  colours — 
it  does  take  such  a  time,  I'm  always  tired 
before  I  begin. 

How  pretty  it  is  of  you  to  be  still  jealous 
of  chits  and  minxes.  I  havn't  the  least 
chance  of  a  chit,  nor  a  mite  of  a  minx,  be- 
tween the  Old  Man  and  Isle  of  Man,  or 
between  old  Ireland  and  me,  and  I  think 
the  III  Vol  Praeterita — if  its  ever  done, 
will  be  pretty  reading. 

Joanie  comes  in  in  this  next  one — and 
just  a  little  ghtter  of  Rosie —  And  Mr. 
Carlyle ! 

Did  you  ever  see  Carlyle  ?  I  forget  how 
much  you  ever  read  of  him.  He  helps  one 
so  wisely  and  naturally  to  quarrel  with 
one's  neighbour. 

Ever  your  loving  St.  C. 


THE    LAST    LEAF    IN    SPRING 
By  Corinne   Roosevelt  Robinson 

Why  am  I  here? 

I,  who  belonged  to  that  dread  season  drear 

When,  wet  and  cold,  November  rains  did  change  to  formless  mould 

My  comrades — and  did  sweep 

Them  all  to  their  last  sleep — 

But  I— 

I  was  passed  by. 

Even  the  storm  that  wild  Autumnal  night, 

When  winds,  tornado-like,  rushed  by  in  might, 

And  carried  my  companions  on  their  breast, — 

Left  me  at  rest. 

I  had  been  happier  far  with  them  to  fly 

Fiercely  dissolved,  against  an  avenging  sky^ 

Riding  Death's  ride  upon  the  sounding  gale, 

Than,  wan  and  pale, 

Against  this  branch  to  cling, 

And  wait  a  new-born  Spring ! 

I  have  no  place 
Where  buds  do  bloom  apace. 
One  near  me  now, 
Burst  into  adolescence — 
How,  ah  !  how  ? 
Her  fragrant  scents 
With  youth's  impertinence 
Importune  me  to  know  why  I  still  hold 
The  branch,  with  tendrils  cold. 

''Why,"  they  would  ask  of  mc,  ''have  you  survived? 
Your  brothers  were  short-lived 
And  went  their  way, 
Why  did  you  stay?" 
And  I 

Can  but  reply, 
A  monk  at  heart, 
.     As  though  apart,  unshrived, 
"I  know  not — nay — I  only  know 
I  would  not  have  it  so.'^ 
And  yet,  and  yet 
Perchance  'tis  not  so  sad 

To  see  the  earth  once  more,  reborn  and  glad — ■ 
I  cannot  feel  it — not  one  hollow  \t\n 
Can  nature's  sap  retain, 
But  I  can  see 

The  mystery  of  bloom  on  bud  and  tree, 
Can  hear  new  leaves 

Murmur  within  their  shoots  of  days  to  conu-, 
Can  almost  hear  the  hum 
Of  some  precocious  and  marauding  bee  . 
Around  the  roots 
Of  flowers  it  may  not  see. 
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And  even  I^- 

A  skeleton  indeed  at  such  a  feast, 

For  one  brief  moment 

From  my  fate  released, 

Can  chant  my  threnody — 

Can  lift  my  voice 

And  in  the  thought  rejoice. 

As  one  who,  living  still,  though  out  of  time, 

Has  heard  again  the  rhythm  and  the  rhyme 

Of  Earth's  renewal.     The  sublime 

Recurrence  of  the  beauty  of  the  days 

Born  but  to  praise. 

When  long  and  sweet  and  slow. 

The  hours  linger  and  the  flowers  grow. 

Ah !  me — Ah  me  ! — 
I  strive  to  think 
I  am  content  to  see, 
And  not  to  feel. — 
It  is  not  true 

I  long  to  revel  in  the  Heaven's  blue — 

I  long  to  dance,  ; 

And  waver  gayly  in  the  wooing  breeze  i 

Balanced  at  ease,  4 

Sure  of  my  strength  to  brave  its  harmonies  [ 

With  no  mischance.  1 

1  long  for  mad  « 

Sweet  ecstasy,  when  all  the  world  is  glad —  | 

I  strain  to  thrill  ^; 

When  robins  trill  | 

The  song  of  passion  to  their  waiting  mate;  * 

But  no,  my  fate  J 

Is  otherwise.  j 

Come  Wind,  arise —  j 

♦  Blow,  feigning  Autumn, 

Blow,  as  though  the  world 

In  cold  November's  fog  and  mist  were  furled — 

Blow  fiercely — till  upon  the  new  grass  hurled, 

I  He,  a  shattered  thing 

That  none  regret. 

I  had  no  right 

To  that  stupendous  sight — 

The  promise  and  the  pageant  of  the  Spring — 

And  yet — !  and  yet — ! 

Hurried  to  Earth  at  last 

Upon  the  April  blast, 

1  would  not  quite  forget ! 
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LE    PANACHE 


By  Maxwell  Strutheis   Burt 

Author  of  "John  O'May,"  etc. 

Ilia  STRATIONS  by  M.   L.  Bi.ume.nihal 


HEN  a  man  comes  into 
^Maxim's  —  the  pre-war 
^Maxim's — at  ten  o'clock  of 
a  spring  night,  just  when 
gayety  has  reached  a  ze- 
nith, sits  down  beside  you, 
nods  with  an  air  of  acquaintanceship  to 
the  head  waiter,  gives  him  a  twenty-franc 
piece,  and  requests  him  in  excellent 
French  to  have  the  orchestra  play  the 
love-song  from  "Samson  and  Delilah," 
the  incident  has  about  it  something  of  in- 
terest. When  the  man  in  question  leans 
.back  with  speculative  intensity  in  his  far- 
sighted  gray  eyes  and  a  half-smile  hover- 
ing about  his  determined,  clean-shaven 
mouth  your  interest  vacillates  between 
admiration  and  dislike.     No  matter  how 


charmingly  done,  it  would  impress  a  spec- 
tator as  procedure  not  altogether  to  be 
commended  if — in  hell,  say — a  shade 
from  a  happier  climate  were  to  walk 
rapidly  through,  carr}-ing  in  each  hand  a 
bucket  of  water  untastable  by  the  lam- 
bent-eyed spectres  lined  up  on  either  side 
of  him.  There  is  about  such  an  action 
an  especial  kind  of  imaginative  cruelty. 

Out  of  the  babble  of  voices,  the  laugh- 
ter; into  the  cigarette  smoke  and  the 
smell  of  flowers  and  perfume  suddenly 
threaded  the  lovely  ribbon  of  the  music. 
A  woman  across  the  way  laid  down  her 
fork  and  stared;  a  boy  beside  her,  fresh- 
colored,  charming  in  his  evening  clothes, 
raised  his  head.  One  had  an  impression 
of  a  score  of  amusing  stories  suspended  in 
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mid-air;  one  had  an  impression  of  leaving 
a  stifling  city  in  mid-August  and  coming 
to  a  place  where  pine  forests  reach  down 
to  a  blue-and-white  sea.  Only  it  isn't  fair 
to  take  people  to  such  a  coast  when  imme- 
diately they  must  return  to  the  fetid  al- 
leys where  t-hey  live.  I  turned  to  the  man 
beside  me. 

''Do  you  do  this  sort  of  thing  often?" 
I  asked. 

He  started,  as  if  up  to  the  moment  he 
had  not  been  acutely  aware  of  my  pres- 
ence; then  he  smiled.  It  was  a  charming 
smile,  disarming,  good-tempered,  alert. 
He  pushed  back  his  glass  of  champagne. 

''No."  He  shook  his  head.  "No;  I 
don't  do  this  sort  of  thing  often.  No, 
never  before,  as  a  matter  of  fact."  He 
studied  the  quiet,  a  trifle  astonished, 
greatly  sobered  people  around  him. 
"Probably,"  he  continued,  "I  shall  never 
do  it  again.  It  isn't  exactly  what  the 
English  call  'cricket,'  is  it?  And  yet — 
life's  largely  a  matter  of  moments,  isn't  it  ? 
and  what's  best — unrelieved  sordidness, 
or  perhaps  for  once  a  lark  singing  above 
the  courtyard  of  a  tenement?  Well,  I 
wanted  to  see,  anyway."  He  reflected. 
"  My  impulses  are  not  always  kindly,"  he 
concluded. 

Ingenuousness  and  subtlety  are  a  rare 
combination;  I  studied  my  new-found 
companion  with  interest.  He  was  a 
slight,  tall  man  of  thirty-five  or  thirty- 
seven,  and  his  dress  clothes  expressed  to 
the  smallest  detail  the  unusual  qualities 
of  precision  and  intuition.  '  His  dark  hair 
was  prematurely  gray — carefully  parted 
and  brushed  back  from  his  forehead — and 
underneath  it  was  a  keen  and  youthful 
face — an  exceptional  face,  distinctly 
American  in  its  spare  lines  and  clean-cut 
chin,  and  yet  wdth  a  look  about  it  as  if  its 
possessor  had  seen  intimately  many  lands. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  face  of  a  man  who 
both  thought  and  acted;  of  a  man  w^ho 
had  read  and  a  man  who  had  driven  ships, 
or  ridden  horses,  or  perhaps  both,  against 
winds.  Above  the  fresh- coloring  of  the 
cheeks  were  a  few  little  lines  and  above 
these  again  a  warm  and  permanent  sun- 
burn; and  the  thin  mouth  held  a  sugges- 
tion of  grimnesses  that  could  be  instantly 
recaptured  should  occasion  arise — the 
grimnesses  of  a  mouth  accustomed  to 
taste  without  complaining  the  incessant 


vagaries  of  nature.  There  is  no  confusing 
the  inevitable  lurking  grimness  of  an  out- 
door man  with  the  thin  acerbity  of  his  in- 
door neighbor.  About  the  former  is  a 
concomitant  humor. 

We  ordered  supper;  we  talked;  around 
us  the  laughter  swelled  again. 

And  life  is  that  way,  isn't  it?  Alto- 
gether a  matter  of  chance,  except  that 
you  can't  altogether  escape  the  sense  that 
back  of  the  chance  is  perhaps  an  ultimate 
design.  One  so  often  does  find  important 
events,  important  friends-to-be,  on  a 
steamer  casually  taken;  on  a  mountain 
trail  casually  chosen;  out  of  the  blue; 
without  forewarning.  I  might  so  easily 
have  missed  Hugh  Craig  that  night.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Maxim's  when 
he  came  in  and  took  the  seat  beside  me. 

He  had  been  born,  it  seems,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
where  his  father  had  foundries  and  a  huge 
acreage.  I  achieved  a  picture  of  a  life  al- 
most feudal:  a  great  old-fashioned  house; 
w^orkmen,  until  recently,  at  all  events,  de- 
scendants of  men  who  had  worked  for  the 
Craigs  since  before  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence; wide  fields;  and  a  town  wdth,  at 
one  end  of  it,  immense  iron-shops  that  lay 
upon  the  greenness  of  the  surrounding 
country  like  soot  knocked  from  a  stove- 
pipe onto  a  lawn.  Craig  had  a  family — a 
father  wdth  a  long  white  beard  and  cer- 
tain undiscussable  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong.  I  gathered  that  he  had  worked 
too  hard  ever  to  experience  any  God  ex- 
cept one  who  was  an  expert  bookkeeper 
— a  sort  of  minor  bureaucrat  whose  mind 
never  overlooked  a  single  cent  on  the 
debit  or  credit  side,  no  matter  how  many 
gold  pieces  you  might  otherwise  fling 
to  a  starving  world.  There  was  also  a 
mother,  a  gentle,  charitable  soul  w^hose 
preoccupation  was  the  town  and  country- 
side over  which,  w^ithout  any  questioning 
on  her  part  of  social  justice,  she  found 
herself  mistress.  Like  many  women  she 
labored  with  hands  not  too  intelligent  to 
assuage  the  cunning  wTongs  of  a  system 
upon  which  her  men-folk  were  concen- 
trating all  their  energies  to  the  task  of 
making  it  more  and  more  unbearable. 
Then  there  was  a  sister,  who  had  married 
a  Spaniard,  and  an  elder  brother  who 
apparently,  in  the  eyes  of  Craig's  father, 
was  all  that  Craig  himself  was  not.     Here, 
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you  perceive,  was  an  older  generation  and 
two  survivals  of  that  generation,  and  a 
fifth  member  of  the  family  who  was  not  a 
sur\dval  at  all.  Between  him  and  all  the 
rest  of  his  kin  was  distinct  cleavage;  and 
as  a  rule  cleavage  makes  for  history.  One 
surmised  the  modern  vast  and  vague  dis- 
content, a  searching  for  new  and 
— but  here  is  the  difficulty — work- 
able ideals. 

You  must  understand  me — 
what  I  learned  of  Craig  at  that 
first  meeting  was  not  in  any  con- 
nected way — not  as  a  narrative, 
not  by  direct  statement.  He 
was,  as  I  subsequently  dis- 
covered, the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  talk  his  soul  out  to  any  one 
about  his  personal  relationships. 
Nor  was  he  enough  of  an  egotist 
to  indulge  himself  in  the  con- 
temporaneous pastime  of  depre- 
cating the  old  order  of  things  and 
applauding  the  new.  In  fact,  at 
that  time  he  was  regretting  the 
passing  of  the  old — deplored,  the 
breaking  down  of  standards, 
the  resulting  confusion.  "How 
the  deuce,"  he  said,  ''is  a  man  to 
keep  his  head  up  in  this  mael- 
strom ?  How  can  he  preserve  the 
integrity  of  his  soul  in  a  'panic' 
world?  Everything  is  either  nibbling 
away  at  it,  or  else  seeking  to  engulf  it." 
You  see,  he  seldom  talked  personally  at 
all — almost  altogether  about  abstract 
matters.  But  he  had  the  gift  of  illumi- 
nating sentences,  sentences  that  illus- 
trated a  point,  or  explained  an  incident, 
and  by  means  of  these  you  eventually 
pieced  together  some  sort  of  a  portrait. 
In  such  a  way  I  learned  that  he  had  been 
a  sheep-herder  in  Arizona ;  a  cattleman  in 
Montana;  a  settler  in  Australia;  for  six 
lurid  months  a  sailor  before  the  mast; 
that  he  had  an  especial  feeling  for  trades 
and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  for  sport — any- 
thing, you  understand,  possessing  the 
magic  conjunction  of  hand  and  mind; 
that  required  what  he  called  "Attic  di- 
rectness"— and  that  at  one  time  he  had 
learned  the  art  of  blacksmithing.  As  for 
the  mere  making  of  money,  he  was  con- 
temptuous. Any  one  could  make  money 
if  they  were  willing  to  give  up  everything 
else  to  that  one  end.    He  had  given  up 


ten  solid  years.  Now  he  had  all  the 
money  he  wanted,  and  had  retired.  Os- 
tensibly he  was  engaged  in  a  tour  of  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  pla^dng  polo 
wherever  polo,  was  to  be  had. 

We  paid  our  bills,  and  put  on  our  coats 
and  top  hats,  and  walked  out  into  the 
street.  We  were  unaware  that 
life,  in  an  unpleasant,  simian  fash- 
ion, was  at  the  moment  preparing 
to  leap  out  at  us.  Life  seemed  to 
have  a  habit  of  treating  Craig  in 
this  way. 

A  young  man,  a  woman  beside 
him,  was  waiting  for  his  motor 
under  the  awning.  I  had  noticed 
him  sitting  directly  opposite  us  in 
the  restaurant.  He  belonged  to 
an  easily  recognizable  type.  He 
was  big  and  bulkv  and  blond- 
haired ;  his  clothes  were  expensive 
and  his  gestures  were  those  of  a 
person  carefully  trained  in  out- 
ward things.  No  doubt  he  was 
rich;  no  doubt  he  had  been  to 
some  great  university;  I  was 
willing  to  w^ager  that  he  came 
from  New  York  and  drove  a 
powerful  "motor"  with  a  two- 
fisted  disregard  of  other  people's 
rights.  In  short,  he  was  the  sin- 
ister but  not  unattractive  figure 
that  America — in  its  older  communities — 
is  at  present  producing  in  rather  alarming 
quantities.  He  leaned  upon  his  walking- 
stick  and  as  Craig  passed  remarked  to  his 
companion : 

"There's  the  bounder  that  tried  to 
break  things  up." 

I  don't  think  he  particularly  intended 
Craig  to  hear;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
don't  think  he  particularly  cared  if  he  did 
hear. 

The  effect  upon  Craig  was  interesting. 
He  stopped  and  turned  to  me.  "JDo  you 
think,"  he  asked  in  a  slow,  precise  voice,' 
"that  they  are  talking  about  me?" 
There  was  an  odd  underlying  amusement 
in  his  voice.  I  experienced  the  restless 
alertness  that  impending  danger  gives 
one.  Back  of  us  I  heard  a  slight  rustling 
movement.  Craig  faced  about  and  took 
off  his  hat  and  went  up  to  the  couple. 

He  addressed  the  young  man  very  po- 
litely. "You  are  quite  right,"  he  said, 
"in  objecting  to  what  I  did,  but  you  are 
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quite  wrong  in  the  tone  and  words  you 
used  just  now.  They  showed  that  you 
think  the  world  is  divided  into  two  classes 
— the  people  you  like  and  bounders; 
and  that's  a  filthy  philosophy.  Besides, 
you  must  never  be  rude  to  any  one.  For 
instance,  I  consider  you  the  most  objec- 
tionable product  of  a  fairly  objectionable 
age,  but  up  to  the  moment  I've  been  too 
polite  to  tell  you  so."  He  paused  and  re- 
garded the  young  man's  excellently  fitting 
white  w^aistcoat.  Suddenly  his  pointed 
finger  shot  out  and  buried  itself  in  the 
slightly  too  convex  waist-line.  It  was  the 
most  insulting  gesture  I  have  ever  seen. 
''You  rotten  pup!"  he  hissed.  ''You 
haven't  even  the  decency  to  keep  your 
fat  down ! "  And,  wdth  amazing  cjuick- 
ness,  he  leaped  back  out  of  range  as  the 
young  man  struck. 

''Don't!"  he  commanded.  "Don't! 
Wait  a  minute !  We'll  get  arrested ! 
Come  around  the  corner  ! "  He  turned  to 
the  woman.  ''Madam,"  he  said,  "would 
you  prefer  to  have  my  friend  wait  here 
with  you,  or  will  you  accompany  us? 
No — "  as  she  made  a  movement  to  inter- 
fere. "Don't  do  that!  If  you  do  we'll 
fight  just  where  we  are,  and  then  we'll  all 
go  to  jail." 

The  woman  shrank  back.  I  was  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  Craig  had  the  im- 
pressiveness  and  the  suggestion  of  men- 
ace that  exact  obedience. 

It  was  a  curious  little  affair  the  moon- 
light and  a  deserted  street  leading  off  the 
Rue  Roy  ale  witnessed.  About  it  was  a 
hint  of  rapiers  and  fluttering  cloaks,  de- 
spite the  grim  directness  of  modern  com- 
bat. "We  won't  take  off  anything  but 
our  overcoats,"  said  Craig;  "  we  may  have 
to  run  for  it."  He  handed  me  his;  then 
whirled  and  struck.  The  change  of  mood 
was  astonishing.  There  were  no  prelim- 
inaries, none  of  the  careful  courtesy  of 
the  preceding  conversation  and  walk; 
instead,  a  metamorphosis  into  something 
as  terrific,  as  hurtling,  as  the  charge  of  a 
wildcat.  Craig,  I  saw  at  once,  was  a 
trained  man,  but  a  trained  man  with 
all  the  un- 
trained 
bully's 
overpower- 
ing bewil- 
deringness 


of  movement.  Here  was  no  gentlemanly 
intent.  You  perceived  a  background  of 
mining-camps  and  border  saloons. 

For  a  minute  or  so  there  was  nothing  to 
be  heard  in  the  silent  street  but  the  shuf- 
fling and  the  quick  breathing  of  the  fight- 
ing men.  In  the  shadows  of  a  doorway 
the  w^oman  cowered  with  her  hands  over 
her  eyes.  Then,  suddenly,  I  saw  Craig 
do  an  unbelievable  thing;  with  agonizing 
force  he  brought  his  knee  up  into  his  op- 
ponent's solar  plexus.  The  young  man 
raised  a  white,  incredulous,  staring  face, 
before  he  slowly  sank  to  the  ground  and 
rolled  over  on  his  back,  gasping  for 
breath.  Craig  examined  him  briskly. 
"He's  all  right,"  he  said.  He  put  on  his 
overcoat  and  calmly  adjusted  his  collar. 
"Madam,"  he  said  to  the  woman,  "I'll 
send  a  cab  here. ' '  He  surmised  astonished 
distaste  on  my  part.  "Yes,"  he  ad- 
mitted, "it's  disgusting — the  whole  thing. 
I  know  that."  As  we  walked  off  in  the 
direction  we  had  come,  he  vouchsafed  a 
partial  explanation.  "I  used  to  try  to 
fight  rottenness  squarely,"  he  said;  "but 
now  I  finish  it  off  and  get  rid  of  it  as  soon 
as  possible." 

We  drove  in  an  open  carriage  to  my 
hotel.  I  was  still  excited  and  distressed, 
but  Craig  was  entirely  gay  and  discursive 
and  unperturbed.  I  remember  the  full 
moon  over  the  trees,  and  the  scent  of 
chestnut  blossoms,  and  the  smell  of  wet 
asphalt,  and  the  clock-clock  of  our  horse's 
feet.  We  said  good-by  to  each  other.  A 
sudden  inexplicable  intimacy  held  us  si- 
lent for  a  moment.  I  watched  Craig  clam- 
ber back  into  the  carriage  and  drive  off. 
There  was  with  me  a  curious  impression 
that  this  polished,  subtle,  abruptly  sav- 
age and  ruthless  young  man  was  on  a 
quest  that  would  not  end  with  the  play- 
ing of  polo.  There  was  an  underlying 
suggestion  of  a  crusade.  The  cabman's 
whip  might  have  been  a  spear. 

From  Spain  after  a  while  came  a  post- 
card with  a  picture  on  it  of  the  Royal  Pal- 
ace in  Madrid.  "Playing  polo,"  it  read. 
"  Rotten  polo."     Subsequently,  following 

an  interval 
of  twelve 
months,  was 
a  letter 
from  Japan. 
Craig   was 
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immensely  impressed  by  the  theory  of  per-  others  were  concerned,  I  don't  think  they 
sonal  dignity  held  by  the  Japanese,  the  suspected  Craig  of  being  drunk  at  all — he 
dignity  with  w^hich  each  man,  no  matter  was  just  as  amusing,  you  see,  just  as  alert 
what  his  position,  holds  himself  and  is  and  charming  as  ever;  but  he  was  en- 
permitted  to  hold  himself  by  his  neigh-  gaged  in  a  mortal  struggle.    I  divined  the 


bors.  He  saw  in  it  a  possible 
relief  for  the  "engulfing  black 
muck  of  democratic  selfishness." 

Then  I  heard  no  more  of  him 
for  two  years.  On  an  afternoon 
in  June  I  ran  into  Kneass  in  a 
New  York  club. 

Kneass  is  a  professor  of  biology 
and,  behind  extremely  near- 
sighted goggles,  one  of  the  most 
amusing  men  I  know.  We  dined 
together  on  the  roof- garden.  *'  By 
the  wav,  I  came  across  a  friend 
of  yours  the  other  night,"  said 
Kneass.  He  tried  to  peer  at  me 
over  his  spectacles.  "His  name 
was  Hugh  Craig.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  charming  fellows  I've 
ever  met  and — he  was  very 
drunk." 

I  expressed  interest  and  regret. 

"You  needn't  do  that,"  re- 
sumed Kneass.  "  It  wasn't  un- 
pleasant drunkenness.  He'd  just 
landed  from  a  three  vears'  trip 


agony  of  it — the  coiled  resistance 
of  a  mind  that  refuses  to  allow  it- 
self to  be  subjugated  by  anything. 
An  illuminating  side-light  on  the 
whole  situation  was  that  obvious- 
ly he  was  refusing  the  easiest  re- 
course toward  regaining  sobriety. 
He  didn't  want  to  take  any  undue 
advantage  of  his  adversary,  if  you 
understand  what  I  mean.  He 
was  giving  alcohol  a  more  than 
fair  field,  and  then  seeing  whether 
or  not  he  couldn't  beat  it  on  its 
own  ground.  He  not  only  drank 
placidly  all  that  w^as  offered  to 
him,  but  he  purchased  more  him- 
self. Thanks,  I  will  have  a  light." 
Kneass  sat  back  in  his  chair 
and  puffed  at  his  cigar.  "It  was 
rather  monstrous,"  he  said,  slow- 
ly exhaling;  "rather  frightening. 
A  stark  struggle  of  will  usually  is. 
One  had  the  impression  of  a  man 
fighting  with  every  atom  of 
muscle  he  possessed  against  the 


around  the  world.    Almost  anybody,  you    enveloping  folds  of  a  great  serpent.     I 


know — "  And  he  thereupon  unfolded  to 
me  an  odd  tale,  a  story  the  perception 
of  which  would  have  been  possible  only 
to  the  mind  of  a  man  interested  in  the 
hidden  drama  of  human  motives. 

"You  see,"  he  explained  reflectively, 
"it  was  the  queerest  thing  I  have  ever 
witnessed.  As  a  rule,  intoxication  falls  in- 
to one  of  three  classes — stupidity,  careless- 
ness, or  viciousness;  but  I  don't  think  I 
ever  before  saw  a  man  challenge  it  de- 
liberately— without  a  trace  of  insolence  or 


hope  this  friend  of  yours  doesn't  do  such 
things  often.    If  he  does  he'll  kill  himself." 

I  remarked  that  I  had  seen  Craig  only 
once  in  my  life,  but  that  I  did  not  think  he 
was  given  to  many  such  unequal  contests. 

"I'm  not  sure,"  hesitated  Kneass. 
"He  rather  impresses  me  as  a  man  given 
to  unequal  contests.  There  is  some  un- 
derlying motive  at  work  there.  But  I 
don't  think  his  contests  are  with  drink  as 
a  rule.  He  isn't  a  drinking  man.  You 
can  tell  by  his  eyes.    And  the  most  curious 


bravado,  either — and  fight  it  out  as  one    thing — the  most  curious  thing  of  all — was 


would   fight    any    other   kind    of 


fight. 


Throw  down  the  glove  to  poison,  as  it 
wxre."  His  near-sighted  spectacles  be- 
came misty,  as  the  spectacles  of  near- 
sighted people  are  likely  to  become  when 
they  are  ver>^  much  moved.  "  Of  course," 
he  resumed,  "I  don't  know  whether  in 
the  beginning  his  action  was  intentional 
or  not — perhaps  he  found  that  without 
realizing  it  he  had  taken  more  than  he  in- 
tended, but  from  that  point  on  the  issue 
was  clear — to  me  at  least;  as  far  as  the 


— I'm  on  the  house  committee  here,  you 
know — that  the  next  day  Craig  sent  in  his 
resignation.  Why?  He  wasn't  in  the 
least  objectionably  drunk." 

I  rather  expected,  after  this,  the  note 
which  I  got  from  Craig  a  few  days  later 
asking  me  to  visit  him  at  Scarboro — Scar- 
boro  was  the  name  of  his  family  place.  I 
am  glad  I  went.  I  attained,  at  all  events, 
a  dim  idea  of  what  he  was  after. 

We  had  been  riding,  I  remember,  and 
were  sitting  on  a  fence  near  the  stables 
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watching  the  dusk  come  up  over  the  dis- 
tant purple  hills,  and  I  had  confessed  to 
a  curiosity  concerning  this  resignation 
from  the  Powhatan  Club.  For  a  mo- 
ment Craig  reflected  before  answering  me. 
"Oh,  that,"  he  said  carelessly,  ''that  was 
merely  self-infiicted  punishment." 

*'  But  Kneass  said  you  conquered  in  the 
end,"  I  suggested. 

He  looked  at  me  with  awakened  in- 
terest. 

''Kneass  is  a  damned  clever  chap,  isn't 
he?"  he  obser\'ed.  "No,  I  didn't  con- 
quer; not  really.  I'm  afraid  you  can't 
conquer  against  poison."  He  suddenly 
got  down  from  the  fence  and  began  to 
walk  up  and  down,  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, his  head  bent  in  thought.  "I'm  not 
against  wine,"  he  said;  "I'm  not  against 
any  mellowing  influence  in  a  world  that 
is  daily  growing  starker  and  grimmer. 
But  wine  is  like  everything  else;  you 
can't  let  it  get  the  better  of  you,  can  you  ? 
Everything  is  trying  to  do  that,  the  rest  of 
humanity  included.  The  w'hole  of  the 
universe  trying  to  crush  one  back  into  its 
own  formless  shape!  We  are  modelled 
out  of  nothing,  and  then  nothing  seems  to 
delight  to  wear  away  back  to  nothing  the 
exquisite,  subtle,  individual  thing  that 
is  each  man's  and  w^oman's  soul."  He 
stopped  in  front  of  me  and  raised  his  head. 
The  light  of  the  setting  sun  touched  his 
hair  and  face  until  there  seemed  about 
them  the  misty  outline  of  a  casque. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  he  asked,  "  where, 
at  the  end  of  '  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,' 
Cyrano  says,  when  he  dies  he  hopes  to 
sweep  the  floor  of  heaven  with  the  plumes 
of  his  hat — his  plume — his  panache  ? 
Well,  that  is  all  I  can  make  out  of  life, 
and  perhaps  after  al]  it  is  the  answer.  We 
haven't  any  rules  any  longer:  we  must 
face  each  contingency  by  rules  of  our  own 
inventing,  framed  as  the  contingency 
arises;  but  maybe  out  of  it  will  come  a 
greater  thing — an  instinctive,  instantane- 
ous knowledge  that  each  man  will  have 
when  his  plume — his  panache — is  in  dan- 
ger; when  there's  a  chance  of  soiling  it  so 
that  he  never  will  be  able  to  sweep  with 
it  the  floor  of  heaven."  He  paused  as  if 
a  little  ashamed  of  himself  and  laughed. 
"Come  into  the  house,  now,"  he  said, 
"and  I'll  mix  you  a  cocktail." 

Those  were  pleasant  weeks  at  Scar- 


boro — spacious,  ductile,  fast-going.  The 
earth  was  ripening  to  its  harvest.  Only 
the  roaring  foundries — and  they  were  far 
from  the  house  in  which  we  Hved — dis- 
turbed the  tranquil  mood.  .  .  . 

It  was  almost  inevitable,  wasn't  it,  that 
the  next  time  I  should  see  Craig,  March 
of  the  following  winter,  he  should  be  in 
love?  The  unattached  man  is  subject  to 
love  about  once  every  decade,  and  he  is 
peculiarly  susceptible  w^hen  he  begins  to 
question  the  intrinsic  value  of  most  hu- 
man action.  It  is  as  if,  reaching  down 
through  the  on-the-surface  things,  gen- 
erally accepted  as  important,  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  find  the  thing  fundamentally 
important.  I  came  on  Craig  on  the  beach 
at  Santa  Barbara.  I  hadn't  known  he 
was  there.  He  was  talking  to  a  young 
woman  of  exceptional  beauty.  I  think 
she  resented  my  intrusion — one  felt  a  sug- 
gestion of  irritation  under  the  overcor- 
diality  of  the  present  generation  of  young 
women.  But  my  surprise  and  pleasure  at 
finding  Craig  were  too  great  to  permit  me 
to  consider  in  the  least  her  emotions.  I 
sat  down. 

She  was  a  lovely  person  to  look  at; 
there  was  a  hint  of  the  south  about  her 
dark  hair  and  dark,  quick  eyes  and  the 
rose-softness  of  her  cheeks.  She  suited 
eminently  the  tawny  warmth  of  the  coun- 
try she  was  in.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  came  from  New  York,  was  entirely 
wealthy,  and  was  engrossed — barring  an 
interest  in  Craig  the  depth  of  which  I 
never  could  altogether  fathom — in  what 
she  called  "pah-ties."  Craig  evidently 
found  on  her  lips  the  clipped  syllables 
adorable;  he  also  apparently  found  over- 
whelmingly interesting  a  vivid,  exaggerat- 
ed discussion  of  dull  people  and  their  dull- 
er actions  in  various  quarters  of  the  w-orld. 
I  dug  him  out  of  this  and  asked  him  what 
he  had  been  doing.  It  was  odd  to  see  his 
mood  drop  from  him  like  shabby  clothes 
from  the  body  of  a  strong  swimmer. 

He  had  been  in  France  driving  an  am- 
bulance— of  course,  he  would  have  been 
sooner  or  later.  He  regretted  that  he  w^as 
too  old  to  enlist  for  active  service,  and 
now  he  w^as  back  and  was  going  to  settle 
down  in  charge  of  the  foundries  at  Scar- 
boro.  I  hadn't  heard,  had  I?  No,  of 
course  not.  His  father  and  mother  were 
dead,  you  see,  and  his  older  brother  had 
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gone  to  Pittsburgh,  where  the  firm  now 
had  it5  principal  plants.  This  assumption 
of  business  responsibility  surprised  me.  I 
don't  think  Craig  was  altogether  joyous. 
''Well J  what  was  a  man  to  do?''  he 
asked. 

''I  think  it's  splendid  I"  announced  the 
girl.  ''I  think  it's  perfectly  splendid!" 
I  cut  her  short;  I  feared  the  inevitable 
exhortation  on  "careers"  that  I  knew 
would  follow. 

Craig  suggested  that  a  man's  work  did 
not  necessarily  affect  what  he  thought. 
His  lovely  companion  conjectured  that 
too  much  thought  was  a  bad  thing  any- 


how; it  usually  made  people  ''dippy." 
''Life  was  action." 

' '  Life  is  action  ! ' '  Good  Lord  I  And  in 
relation  to  the  word  "dippy,"  I  suddenly 
found  myself  discovering  about  the  girl 
who  had  so  blithely  used  it  a  curious 
underlying  agitation,  a  disconnectedness 
that  showed  a  leakage  in  the  direction 
of  the  prevalent  disease  of  uncontrolled 
nerves.  It  is  a  sinister  discovery;  it  is  a 
very  common  one. 

And  the  two  statements  quoted  were 
the  only  ones  containing  a  germ  of  ab- 
stract thought  that  I  heard  Miss  Hamil- 
ton— Marv  Hamilton  was  her  name — ut- 
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ter  in  the  three  weeks  during  which  I  saw 
her  more  or  less  constantly.  For  I  did  see 
her  constantly.  Craig  was  exceptionally 
generous  in  this  respect.  I  think,  without 
admitting  it  to  himself,  he  was  glad  of 
an  antidote  for  the  constant  discussion 
of  personal  and  not  very  important  facts. 
Miss  Hamilton,  I  am  afraid,  realized  the 
cause  of  Craig's  hospitality  and  resented 
it.  The  three  of  us  went  on  picnics  to- 
gether, alone  or  with  other  people;  we 
danced,  we  motored,  we  rode,  we  bathed. 
We  talked  about  a  great  many  things 
vdth  disjointed  vivacHy.  I  felt  as  if  I  was 
being  given  a  drug  not  altogether  restful 
in  its  effect. 

jSIen  and  women,  however,  manage  to 
produce  drama,  even  when  one  has  as 
a  factor  the  stubborn  resistance  toward 
drama  exhibited  by  the  average  American 
girl.  I  received  the  impression  that  Craig 
was  becoming  bitterly  unhappy,  and  I 
think  he  was  making  Mary  Hamilton  un- 
happy as  well.  After  all,  she  probably 
cared  as  much  for  him  as  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  care  for  any  one.  He  was  very 
charming,  very  rich,  dimly  she  must  have 
perceived  him  exceptional  and  clever. 
Probably  she  cherished  the  illusion 
common  to  many  women  that,  once  one 
of  them  has  a  man,  once  he  is  married  to 
her,  she  will  be  able  to  take — well,  at  any 
rate,  the  uncomfortable  edge  off  this 
cleverness.  As  for  Craig,  his  trouble  also 
was  that  he  was  cherishing  illusions — de- 
luding himself  with  the  belief  that  Mary 
Hamilton  possessed  hidden  possibilities, 
carried  in  her  heart  seeds  of  something 
beautiful  and  flovrering,  when  she  was,  of 
course,  merely  a  very  beautiful,  hopelessly 
spoiled  girl,  fed  on  the  paprika  of  life  until 
she  had  lost  all  appreciation  of  ordinary 
wholesome  food.  She  was,  however,  yet 
to  taste  the  sword-like  desperation  of  a 
man  of  Craig's  temperament.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  was  to  taste  it  too.  Men  of 
forty-five  do  not  need  adventitious 
thrills;  they've  had  plenty  of  them.  The 
thrill  came  about  casually.  It  had  to  do 
with  a  motor  ride  upon  which  Craig  took 
the  girl  he  was  in  love  with  and  mv- 
self. 

Back  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  hills — 
mountains  really — and  through  them  are 
winding  and  narrow  and  beautiful  roads. 
You  zigzag  up  and  up  toward  the  softest 


and  bluest  of  skies  and  below  you  drops 
away  a  country  of  vivid  green  valleys, 
with  patches  of  green-gray  live-oak,  look- 
ing like  apple  orchards,  on  their  sides. 
You  have  an  extraordinary  sensation  of 
leaving  behind  a  concrete  world  and  of 
entering  a  world  in  which  dimensions  and 
time  are  of  no  account.  Perhaps  that  is 
what  affected  Craig. 

We  had  lunch  at  an  inn  forty  miles  or 
so  back  from  the  sea,  and  started  home 
just  at  the  apex  of  the  afternoon  and  so 
did  not  reach  the  summit  of  the  hills  until 
immediately  before  dusk.  At  our  feet  the 
road  looped  in  great  spirals.  Far  off  the 
distant  town  lay  upon  the  smouldering 
fire  of  the  sunset  like  misty  blue  smoke, 
and  on  a  burning  ocean  the  coast  islands 
drifted  like  smoke  broken  off  from  the 
main  ascending  column. 

Craig  was  driving  his  powerful  car;  in 
the  back  seat  with  me  was  Mary  Hamil- 
ton. She  commended  the  scenery,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  daily  ritual  of  the  edu- 
cated unthinking.  After  that  I  am  not 
quite  sure  when  I  began  to  realize  what 
was  happening. 

Speed  is  a  comparative  matter  and 
from  swift  motion  you  thrust  into  great 
speed  imperceptibly.  All  I  knew  was  that 
the  shadows  of  the  canyons  began  to  fly 
up  at  us  with  sudden,  sweeping  wings 
and  that  we  lurched  as  we  rounded  a 
corner.  At  first,  of  course,  I  thought  it 
a  temporary  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
Craig;  but,  the  corner  safely  navigated, 
the  great  Stutz  hunched  its  shoulders, 
as  it  were,  and  leaped  forward  into  the 
dusk. 

In  the  beginning  I  was  too  puzzled  to 
move;  then,  very  carefully,  I  reached 
over  to  the  driving  seat  and  craned  my 
neck  so  that  I  could  see  Craig's  face.  He 
was  looking  straight  ahead  of  him,  tense 
and  alert.  He  was  not  ill,  then;  not  in  the 
least  insane.  I  fell  back  into  my  corner, 
choking  in  its  inception  an  idiotic  impulse 
to  drag  him  from  his  wheel.  There  was 
still  permitted  me  a  moment  or  so  to  won- 
der what  it  was  all  about.  Was  Craig 
trying  to  commit  suicide  ?  Evidently  not. 
There  was  every  opportunity  for  him  to 
do  so  had  he  wanted — a  momentary  in- 
difference, a  mere  flick  of  the  wheel;  but 
he  was  driving  with  all  the  concentrated 
skill  of  which  a  very  experienced  driver 
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was  capable.  Sometimes  we  hung  on 
two  wheels,  but  we  always  hung.  I 
don't  know  when  a  glimmering  of  the 
truth  dawned  on  me:  this  w^as  no  de- 
liberate attempt  on  the  part  of  Craig  to 
kill  himself — that  wouldn't  have  been  like 
him,  anyway — but  he  was,  unless  I  was 
much  mistaken,  tossing  dice  with  death — 
giving  death,  that  is,  every  oppor- 
tunity and  then  seeing  if  death 
could  win.  The  idea  was  rather 
exhilarating.  I  looked  at  Mary 
Hamilton.  Her  hat  had  blown 
off;  her  dark  hair  was  beginning 
to  cascade  about  her  shoulders; 
her  eyes  were  like  blazing  stars. 
For  the  first  time  since  I  had 
known  her  I  found  myself  ad- 
miring her — admiring  her  and  at 
the  same  time  hating  her,  which, 
where  she  w^as  concerned,  was  also 
a  new  emotion;  for  she  wasn't 
frightened — wasn't  frightened  at 
all,  merely  enraged,  angry  clear 
through. 

After  that  we  were  swallowed 
up — I  say  we,  I  know  that  at  least 
I  was — in  the  sudden  maniacal 
joy  of  speed.  I  lost  all  knowledge 
of  self,  except  that  once,  as  if  I 
was  listening  to  some  one  far  off, 
I  heard  myself  laughing.  Other- 
wise, it  was  as  if  a  great  giant, 
with  ballooning  wdngs,  had  swept  down 
upon  us  and  was  carrying  us  in  locked 
arms — a  trifle  too  tight,  perhaps,  but 
that  was  all — through  an  air  of  incredi- 
ble thinness.  You  felt  perfectly  safe, 
safer  than  in  the  humdrum  pursuits  of 
life;  you  had  passed  the  point  where 
.safety  is  a  matter  for  consideration  at  all. 
The  earth  was  a  thing  of  curves  and  leaps 
and  tawny  mist,  with,  far  in  front  of  you, 
a  red  sea  into  which  you  would  presently 
plunge  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  motion 
ended. 

And  then — as  unexpectedly,  as  improb- 
ably, as  it  had  begun — we  slowed  down  as 
we  reached  the  level  road  that  led  toward 
town.  We  glided  through  the  dusk  like 
any  sober  motoring  party  returning  home 
to  a  sober  dinner.  And  up  in  the  moun- 
tains— no,  even  on  the  road  just  behind 
us — something  monstrous  and  black  was 
drawing  in  its  wings,  a  puzzled  look  on  its 
huge,  blurred  face. 


SP 


When  we  came  to  the  hedge-surrounded 
house  where  Miss  Hamilton  lived  she  de- 
scended without  a  word;  Craig  followed 
her.  They  paused  under  a  street-lamp 
that  threw  a  circle  of  orange  light.  For 
once  the  girl  had  lost  the  curious,  icily 
reserved  lack  of  reserve  of  modern  man- 
ners. There  were  a  few  moments  of 
primitive  conversation  on  her 
part.  Craig  heard  her  out  in 
silence;  then  he  said  to  her  an  ex- 
traordinary thing.  I  wonder  if 
she  will  ever  forget  it.  He  bowed 
toward  her. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "I  could 
die  with  you  gladly,  but  by  God  I 
couldn't  live  with  you." 

And  he  took  off  his  cap  and  got 
into  the  car,  and  drove  me  home 
with  an  air  of  odd,  cool  noncha- 
lance. 

Once  upon  a  time  this  is  where 
the  history  of  Craig  would  have 
stopped.  The  climax  of  the  ordi- 
nary biography  was  supposed  to 
end  with  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection by  a  woman  of  a  man,  but 
recently  we  have  begun  to  realize 
that  very  interesting  things  may 
happen  even  after  crucial  events 
such  as  these,  and  the  most  in- 
teresting thing — to  my  mind,  at 
least — that  happened  to  Craig  did 
not  happen  until  the  August  of  the  sum- 
mer that  followed. 

I  was  back  in  the  East  and  there  came  a 
letter  from  him  asking  me  to  join  him  at 
Scarboro.  He  was  there  all  alone,  hard  at 
work  on  his  new  task.  The  letter  hinted 
at  labor  troubles.  ''You  may  see  some- 
thing interesting,"  it  suggested  with  a 
certain  grim  joyousness;  ''we  are  threat- 
ened with  a  strike.  The  old  native  ele- 
ment is  no  longer  here,  and  my  brother, 
with  the  usual  long-sighted  near-sighted- 
ness of  the  average  business  man,  before 
he  left  encouraged  an  inroad  of  delightful 
but  temperamental  foreigners.  'Wops,'  I 
believe  they  are  called.  Come  up.  May- 
be you'll  see  me  fight  'wops.'  And  the 
amusing  thing  is  that  I  have  spent  all  of  a 
year  trying  to  make  m}'self  poor  and  make 
them  comfortable.  They  were  perfectly 
contented  until  I  came.  If  they  really 
want  the  mills,  they  can  have  them,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned;  only,  the  trouble  is,  I 
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don't  think  they'd  know  how  to  run  them 
if  they  had  them."  I  went  up  to  Scarboro 
and  found  myself  indeed  in  the  midst  of 
a  strike. 

There  is  a  cynical,  sullen  calm  that  falls 
before  all  serious  trouble — before  a  cy- 
clone, before  a  fight  of  really  murderous 
intent.  I  arrived  at  the  end  of  that  calm. 
In  the  streets  of  the  town  were  idle,  black- 
haired  men  and  women  standing  about  in 
groups.  The  children  were  evidently  en- 
joying a  rare  interval  of  entire  lack  of 
parental  supervision.  Before  the  doors  of 
the  mills  were  guards  with  rifles.  It  was 
eerie  to  find  the  great  chimneys  smokeless 
and  the  great  buildings  silent.  In  the 
house,  a  mile  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
town,  Craig  was  awaiting  me.  The  con- 
trast between  the  coolness  of  the  country- 
side and  the  coolness  of  Graig  in  his  white- 
flannel  suit  and  the  dull  heat  of  the  place 
through  which  I  had  just  driven  was  dra- 
matic. 

''I'm  glad  you're  here,"  he  said;  ''you'll 
like  it." 

I  suggested  that  possibly  I  wouldn't. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  will,"  he  rejoined  bhthe- 
ly;  "I  think  in  a.  week,  when  we  begin  to 
bring  in  strike-breakers,  there'll  be  some- 
thing really  doing.  You  see,"  he  ex- 
plained, "there's  no  chance  of  coming  to 
terms — I've  given  in  and  given  in,  and 
aow  they're  asking  the  impossible.  And 
-  -well — I'm  angry.  That's  why  I'm  in 
such  a  good  humor." 

I  asked  him  if  he  wasn't  afraid  of  be- 
ing himself  so  entirely  unguarded.  There 
seemed  a  somewhat  sinister  parallel  be- 
tween the  position  of  his  house  and  the 
town  and  the  position  of  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles. 

"You're  thinking  that  I'll  be  another 
Marie  Antoinette,  are  you?  "he  laughed. 
"Well,  at  all  events,  I  won't  offer  them 
cake  alone.  I've  given  them  cake,  and 
I've  given  them  bread,  and  I've  given 
them  meat  and  silver  forks  to  eat  it  with, 
and  now" — he  grew  sombre — "I'll  give 
them  nothing  but  fight." 

But  the  "following  week"  did  not 
come,  not  for  me  at  least;  instead  inter- 
vened a  torrid  and  breathless  Sunday. 
Little  quivering  heat  waves  lay  across  the 
country;  the  hills  were  misty  blue;  in  the 
long  avenue  leading  to  the  house  the  lin- 
den-trees seemed  to  hold  back  all  the  air 


that  stirred.  During  the  morning  distant 
church-bells  shivered  into  broken  sound 
against  what  seemed  a  thick,  incalescent, 
crystal  globe  surrounding  one. 

At  four  o'clock  up  the  avenue  came  a 
queer,  straggling,  ominous  group  of  men. 
Fifty  or  sixty  of  them,  I  suppose;  and 
apparently  they  had  been  to  a  picnic,  for 
they  were  carrying  empty  baskets.  No 
doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  fiery  liquid  that 
makes  "Hungarian  festivity  had  been 
drunken.  Graig's  butler  saw  them  first 
and  came  running  back  to  where  we  were 
sitting  on  the  terrace  of  the  formal  garden 
behind  the  house. 

"I'd  just  go  away,  Mr.  Craig,  sir,"  he 
said.  "Let  me  talk  to  them  until  we  can 
get  some  guards  up  from  the  mills." 

Craig  -got  up  from  his  chair  and 
stretched,  and  very  carefully  extinguished 
his  cigarette.  His  face  was  suddenly  ex- 
tremely weary. 

"Gh,ria!"  he  said.  "Certainly  not. 
Go  and  telephone." 

He  watched  the  butler's  retreating 
figure.  "The  damn  pitiful  loyalty  of  the 
hired  man-!"  he  commented.  "That  fel- 
low would  die-  for  me,  and  I  pay  him 
eighty  dollars  amonth.  Coming?  Don't 
follow  me-^out  onto  the  porch.  It  would 
do  more  hai-m  than  good." 

"Why  do  you  go  at  all?"  I  asked. 

He  swung  around  on  me  and  for  a  mo- 
ment his  face  blazed  with  sudden  anger. 

"  Why  not ?"  he  questioned.  "Do  you 
think  I'd  run  from  a  bunch  of  poor  miser- 
able devils  .Hke  these?  Besides,  if  I  talk 
to  them  maybe  they'll  go  away.  I  don't 
want  them  shot.  To  shoot  Hungarian 
working  men  iii  a  cause  like  this  would  be 
just  about  as  ignoble  as  shooting  rabbits. 
While,  as  for  men  like  you  and  myself,  the 
one  thing:  we  "do  know  in  a  confusing 
world  is  that, ^ if  any  one  is  to  be  shot  we 
at  least  can -prove  that  death  is  neither 
conquering  nor  indecent."  Then  he 
laughed,  his  good  humor  restored. 
"There  won't  be  any  shooting,"  he  said. 
' '  This  thing-  has  got  on  my  nerves.  Come 
along!" 

I  followed  him  through  the  coolness  of 
the  long  hall.  Beyond  I  could  hear  a  con- 
fused murmur  of  voices. 

Graig  threw  open  the  door  and  stepped 
onto  the  porch,  and  for  a  moment  sur- 
veyed the  faces  upturned  to  his. 


Dra-wn  by  M.  L.  Blutnenthal 

"  You  !     You  lif  up  here  in  your  cool  house,  and 
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"Well,  my  friends?"  he  asked. 

A  burly,  sweating  man  in  shirt-sleeves 
stepped  forward.  '*Ve  vant/'  he  said, 
''to  talk  vit  you — you  yerselves." 

"  You  have  talked  with  me,"  said  Craig; 
''your  leaders,  that  is." 

''No,  vel"  returned  the  burly  man. 
Suddenly  he  seemed  to  lose  control  of  his 
studied  calm;  he  swung  his  arms;  his 
great  face  swelled  and  turned  purple. 

"You!"  he  roared.  ''You  I  You  lif 
up  here  in  your  cool  house,  and  ve — my 
God  I — there  iss  a  man  here  whose  childt 
died  last  night !" 

Craig  threw  back  his  head  and  made 
a  great  upward  and  downward  gesture 
of  weariness  with  his  arm.  "The  same 
old  thing!"  he  complained,  as  if  to 
himself.  "The  same  old  thing!  The 
utter  lack  of  consequence  of  the  w^orld 
in   general !     What  ha^•e  I   to  do   with 


that?  There's  not  one  of  them  that 
isn't  living  on  the  money  I  send  them 
secretly." 

And  then  the  thing  happened.  I  dare 
say  it  was  Craig's  gesture  that  snapped 
the  cord  of  sanity.  I  saw^  a  hand  raised  at 
the  back  of  the  crowd  and  sunlight  glit- 
tering along  the  barrel  of  a  revolver — a 
cheap,  nickel-plated  revolver.  There  was 
a  spurt  of  flame  and  Craig  caught  at  his 
breast,  hesitated,  and  fell  forward.  The 
crowd  turned  and  ran  down  the  avenue. 
In  the  distance  I  saw  men  hurrying  to- 
ward us.  I  lifted  Craig  up.  Suddenly  he 
twisted  his  head  from  side  to  side  as  a 
man  will'  who  has  reached  the  extreme 
limits  of  annoyance. 

"How  silly  of  them !"  he  said.  "How 
damnably  silly!  Oh,  well" — his  eyes 
smiled  at  me, — "I  put  it  through  any- 
way, didn't  I?" 
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THE    LITTLE    TREES 


By  Theodora  Bates  Cogswell 

The  little  trees  of  Christmas 

Stand  bravely,  row  on  row, 
Hard  by  the  high-reared  altar 

Where  festal  candles  glow. 
Dark  looms  the  roof  above  them, 

Who  lately  from  the  sod 
With  all  the  glad,  green  forest 

Raised  myriad  hands  to  God. 

The  scurrj^ing  hare  that  passed  them. 

The  ducks,  wedge-flying  by — 
These  only  in  the  woodland 

Disturbed  their  reverie. 
Here  fervent  prayers  and  praises 

From  eager  lips  upspring 
That  strive  through  finite  phrases 

To  laud  the  Immortal  King. 

The  little  trees  stand  steadfast, 

Green  martyrs  to  His  praise. 
Godward  they  lift  their  branches 

As  in  the  clear,  free  days. 
Godward  they  send  their  perfume 

From  every  fine-wrought  limb. 
In  man-made  church  or  forest 

Alike  incense  to  Him. 

O  little  trees  of  Christmas, 

Teach  me  the  truths  you  know ! 
Teach  me  to  find  His  temple 

In  woods  and  stars  and  snow. 
Teach  me  through  turning  Godward 

From  fear  to  find  release, 
And  steadfast,  with  sweet  worship 

To  greet  the  Child  of  Peace. 
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THE    STIGMATA 

By  Thomas  Walsh 

SiLEXT  the  mountain;    on  the  plains  below 

The  morning  broke  in  silent  waves  afar; 
And  in  the  heart  of  Francis,  late  aglow 

With  prayer  and  passion,  silence  like  a  star. 
For  there  had  passed  an  angel  in  the  night 

Bearing  to  heaven  his  last  surrender  up: 
"Useless  and  worthless  am  I  in  His  sight. 

But  yet  His  servant!"     He  had  drained  the  cup 
Of  ultimate  sacrifice,  when  sudden  shone 

An  orb  spread  sunlike  on  the  morning  skies; 
Nearer  it  flashed  and  nearer — Seraph-Son 

Of  God,  wast  Thou  Thyself  revealed  unto  his  eyes? 
The  six  great  wings  spread  cross-wise  round  the  form 

Of  Christ  upon  the  Tree  before  him  bent ; 
There  was  a  voice  celestial  sounding  warm 

Secrets  of  heaven  unto  his  soul  attent. 
There  was  the  glory  and  the  anguish  twined 

On  those  immortal  brows;    while  darts  of  fire 
From  hands  and  feet  and  side  on  his  inclined, 

jNIeeting  half-way  the  urge  of  his  desire. 
His  side — ah,  torment  mixed  with  joy! — what  wound 

Of  love  has  pierced?     Through  either  hand  there  goes 
A  hallowed,  grievous  nail;    unto  the  ground 

His  feet  are  clenched  as  with  Love's  iron  blows. 
So  were  his  hands  God-sealed,  and  so  his  feet 

Imprinted  on  God's  way,  and  so  his  side 
Lciid  open  blooming  in  Love's  fire-heat, 

That  to  the  little  griefs  of  earth  he  died. 
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HE  still  breathes,  the  "man  with  soul 
so  dead"  that  he  can  say.  not  only 
to  himself  but  publicly:  "What  was 
good  enough  for  my  father  is  good  enough 
for  me."  Mercifully  for  human  progress 
there  are  signs  abroad  that  give  us  the  hope 
of  his  ultimately  becoming  extinct. 
He  will  be  survived  for  a  time,  but 
not  indefinitely,  by  his  mate  whose 
marvellous  prehensile  tenacity  leads  her  to 
believe — and  act  accordingly — that  what 
was  good  enough  for  her  great-grandmother 
is  good  -enough  for  her.  Undoubtedly  the 
least  violent  modernist  would  be  willing  to 
deal  the  blow  that  should  rid  us  of  them,  but 
there  is  a  strange  resilience  in  both  the  male 
and  female  of  this  species  that  makes  them 
rise  unscathed  after  the  sharpest  attacks  on 
their  benighted  tenets.  We  shall  have  to 
wait  the  slower  end  that  must  befall  them. 
Evolution  by  exclusion,  or  the  killing  off  of 
those  who  persistently  go  the  wrong  way  is 
a  sure  process  if  not  a  swift  one.  So,  know- 
ing him  to  be  doomed,  let  us  not  waste  en- 
ergy ]n  hopeless  argument  with  him. 

Yet,  if  this  vanishing  man  could  be 
brought  to  believe  in  an  amendment  of  his 
doctrine,  he  could  win  a  right  to  live.  If  he 
would  proceed  backwardly  only  so  far  as  to 
say,  "Some  things  that  were  good  enough 
for  my  father  are  surely  good  enough  for 
me,*'  he  might  pr(  ve  a  valuable  restraining 
influence  on  the  extremists  of  this  genera- 
tion who  are  too  apt  to  look  upon  all  that 
our  forebears  held  dear  as  of  no  more  use  to  us 
than  most  vestigial  remains.  Such  radicals 
are  hardly  less  of  a  bar  to  progress  than  the 
sententious  stand-patter  who  prates  of  his 
father's  day  as  though  it  were  the  Golden  Age. 

Now  and  again  we  may  meet  with  a  coun- 
sellor w^ho,  standing  well  between  these  two 
extremes,  can  say  to  us  that,  while  it  fares 
better  with  our  intellects  if  we  accept 
nothing  merely  because  it  is  a  legacy  from 
the  past,  it  may  fare  sadly  with  our  human- 
ness  if  we  are  not  impelled  to  cling  to  a 
few  relics  solely  on  that  ground.  It  has 
dawned  on  us  only  recently  that  there  is 
no  irreverence  in  challenging  the  manners, 
Vol.  LXII.— 78 


morals,  and  belongings  of  our  fathers.  If 
they  are  sound  they  can  bear  our  scrutiny. 
Intoxicated  with  this  discovery,  we  are  de- 
veloping a  ruthlessness  in  analysis  that 
threatens  to  run  amuck  and  to  produce  a 
social  environment  that  stimulates  our  men- 
tal powers  but  wages  a  war  of  attrition  upon 
our  affections. 

How  can  they  survive  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  day?  We  are  being  taught  that 
a  concrete  personal  affection  is  a  small  thing 
compared  to  the  dawning  sense  of  the  larger 
brotherhood  of  man;  that  we  should  strive 
for  the  will  to  power,  not  the  will  to  tender- 
ness; and  that  efficiency  works  miracles 
that  love  could  never  compass.  Woman, 
particularly,  has  had  this  brought  home  to 
her  with  a  swiftness  that  has  kept  pace  with 
her  emancipation.  For  her  new  freedom 
she  has  paid  with  many  of  her  old  untutored 
affections,  and  the  Moloch  of  progress  cries 
out  for  more.  She  may  in  the  end  pay  with 
all  the  institutions  and  habits  that  nourished 
those  qualities  which,  if  they  made  the 
world  no  wiser,  perhaps  added  something  to 
the  sum  of  "human  delight."  The  social 
economist  is  storming  woman's  last  outpost 
— the  home.  She  is  being  forced  to  agree 
that  she  has  been  inefficient  even  in  that, 
her  own  province,  and  that  if  the  world's 
work  had  advanced  as  slowly  as  hers  we 
would  still  be  in  sight  of  the  Stone  Age.  She 
is  urged  to  give  up  her  personal  domestic 
endeavors  in  favor  of  some  group  scheme 
where  organization  will  accomplish  what 
well-meaning  blundering  could  never  do. 

As  the  economist  demands  her  home,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  so  the  experimental  psy- 
chologist has  designs  upon  her  children. 
They  can  be  developed  into  finer  citizens  if 
she  will  intrust  them  to  trained  experts. 
Her  inept  devotion  is  hampering.  She  may 
even,  unless  she  loves  too  wisely  to  be  de- 
monstrative, produce  in  her  sons  a  "mother 
complex"  which  is  now  generally  under- 
stood to  accord  with  such  strange  per- 
versions as  those  of  Qi^dipus  and  Hamlet. 

So  one  by  one  all  her  old  softnesses  are 
being  challenged  and  she  is  yielding  them 
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with  a  surprising  readiness.  Let  us  hope  she 
will  not  strip  herself  of  them  all  until  time  has 
added  perspective  to  her  suddenly  acquired 
new  vision  and  she  is  able  to  see  clearly  that 
there  may  be  a  few  things  from  the  past  that 
while  they  will  not  stand  the  acid  test  of 
the  intellect  are  yet  quite  worth  keeping. 

The  ruthless  iconoclasm  of  to-day  is  sub- 
mitting our  inheritances  to  this  test  to  an 
extent  that  makes  it  a  happy  surprise  when 
one  meets  with  some  soul  who  has  clung  to 
a  belief  out  of  loyalty  to  those  who  labored 
to  make  it  his.  It  would  be  a  positive  relief 
to  find  a  home  here  and  there  where  in  full 
knowledge  that  disagreeable  Great-uncle 
George's  desk  is  a  delight  to  the  artistic 
sense  and  Great-aunt  Martha's  "what-not" 
a  distress,  the  what-not  had  been  chosen  just 
because  Aunt  Martha  was  such  an  old  dear. 

Is  no  home  more  beautiful  because  it  con- 
tains something  as  rich  in  association  as  it 
is  poor  in  aesthetic  value  ?  Is  nothing  better 
for  being  done  lovingly  than  efficiently?  Is 
no  life  richer  for  holding  to  something  that 
has  not  been  sifted  through  the  intelligence 
but  has  been  enshrined  in  the  heart? 

Just  as  philosophies  that  exclude  the 
metaphysical  world  must  be  in  a  degree  un- 
satisfying, so  the  modernist  whose  platform 
allows  nothing  for  the  affections  is  surely 
building  up  for  us  a  bleak  and  cheerless  so- 
cial structure. 
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WANT  Matilda  to  like  her  work,  but 
I  don't  on  any  account  want  her  to  be 
a  grind!"  said  an  "alumna  mother," 
as  she  confided  her  freshman  daughter  to 
the  general  mercies  of  our  college  and  to  my 
special  fostering.     She  had  saved  for  the 
The  "  Grind  "       ^^^^  ^his  her  word  of  most  anxious 
Peril  in  a  Girls'      solicitude.     I  had  been  bidden  to 
^^^^^^^  remove  Matilda  to  a  better  dormi- 

tory'- if  she  should  feel  herself  not  quite  con- 
genially placed.  If  she  should  find  German 
too  taxing,  I  was  to  arrange  for  the  substi- 
tution of  something  easier — literature,  for 
example.  If  I  should  judge  her  to  be  getting 
worn  as  the  term  advanced,  I  must  see  that 
she  went  home  earlier  for  the  Christmas 
holidays.  But  as  my  good  old  friend,  wist- 
ful in  noble  planning  for  her  daughter's  per- 
fect womanhood,  went  questing  back  among 
the  traditions  of  twenty  years  ago  to  be  sure 
that  no  precaution  had  been  omitted,  a 
large-looming  fear  took  a  certain  shape 
of  resolve.  Whatever  happened,  Matilda 
should  never  be  a  "grind." 


I  reflected,  as  I  listened,  with  some  rue- 
fulness and  more  amusement,  that  the  child 
is  mother  of  the  woman,  in  prejudice  at 
least.  And  here  was  surviving  a  venerable 
prejudice  from  the  clutch  of  which  no  one 
of  us  could  claim  exemption.  If  I  should 
send  out  among  my  academic  contempora- 
ries a  questionnaire  to  ascertain  the  number 
among  them  of  unqualified  "grinds"  such 
as  our  undergraduate  fancy  conceived,  I 
should  discover  that  every  one  would 
"rather  see  than  be  one."  And  as  for  my- 
self I  would  as  soon  hear  that  in  scholarship  I 
am  a  "grind"  as  that  in  morals  I  mean  well. 

For,  however  our  definitions  of  the  crea- 
ture used  to  differ  in  detail,  we  all  agreed 
that  she  was  a  most  unpleasant  person.  In 
appearance  she  was  untouched  by  the 
graces.  We  used  to  call  her,  with  a  fine  scorn 
of  which  we  were  very  proud,  "an  earnest 
student."  You  could  tell  her  by  her  un- 
conscious gait,  which  "moved  altogether  if 
it  moved  at  all,"  by  her  disregard  for  the 
straggling  lock,  by  her  dull  superiority  to 
the  niceties  of  trimness,  to  the  romance  of 
fabric  color.  "Her  collar "  was  traditionally 
"unhooked,  her  shoe  untied,  and  her  whole 
aspect  denoting  a  careless  desolation." 

In  mental  calibre  too  she  was  of  the  type 
which  never  would  be  missed — intellectual 
repository  of  perfectly  classified  and  per- 
fectly useless  information,  of  the  sort  which 
it  is  never  quite  good  form  for  a  girl  of  spirit 
to  retain  exactly.  She  was  not  only  "up  in 
dates."  She  could  identify  every  geological 
specimen  from  a  glyptodont  to  the  hip- 
parionex  proximus.  She  knew  the  irregular 
verbs  of  all  the  languages  and  never  had  to 
lower  her  voice  when  she  approached  a 
French  subjunctive.  She  knew  who  wrote 
"Gorboduc"  and  "Handlyng  Synne"  and 
the  "Testament  of  Cresseid."  She  could 
recite  the  names  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel. 
She  wore  her  days  out  nosing  in  the  library 
like  the  toad  within  the  stone,  careless  of 
the  sun,  and  could  be  lured  from  her  re- 
searches neither  by  senior  elections  nor  by 
a  May  morning.  She  gave  more  offense,  to 
the  innocent  than  Aristides  by  her  unmiti- 
gated excellence. 

I  suppose  the  most  modern  of  us  have  a 
tolerably  safe  assurance  that  the  "grind" 
among  college  girls  is  an  extinct  monster 
superseded  by  the  improvements  of  evolu- 
tion. Any  apparent  recurrence  of  the  type 
we  take  for  the  phantom  of  a  preserved 
specimen  escaped  for  a  bit  from  her  alcohol 
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to  act  as  a  warning  among  real  people.  But 
we  can't  be  sure.  At  least  the  stor>^  of  live 
*' grinds"  is  still  used  to  frighten  children. 
For  my  talk  with  Matilda's  mother  was  not 
my  first  on  the  subject. 

Such  a  pretty  girl  came  to  call  upon  me 
one  day  in  my  office.  I  had  been  warning 
her  of  pitfalls  ahead  in  the  primrose  path. 
She  blew  in  like  a  fresh  spring  wind,  beamed 
engagingly  upon  me,  and  explained:  ''You 
see,  I  study  just  as  hard  as  I  can  without 
being  a  grind.  And  I  don't  want  to  be  a 
grind !"  The  situation  was  familiar  enough, 
but  her  attitude  toward  it  was  significant. 
She  had  come  not  to  seek  my  help,  nor  to 
deprecate  my  wrath — just  to  make  me  feel 
easy,  to  show  that  there  was  no  fault  of 
mine,  or  indeed  of  hers,  and  that  we  must 
both  just  be  cheerfully  resigned  to  her  de- 
lightful limitations.  And  as  I  looked  at  her 
daintiness  and  pictured  in  contrast  the 
dingy  wraith  which  she  feared  to  resemble, 
1  could  not  blame  her.    I  did  not  argue. 

Still  I  wished  that  she  would  risk  it  and 
study  just  a  little  harder.  The  chance 
seemed  remote  indeed  that  she  would  de- 
velop any  undue  rigors  of  scholarly  auster- 
ity. And  meanwhile  one  could  not  hope  to 
tell  her  of  certain  lights  shining  in  darkness 
which  her  vision  could  not  comprehend,  of 
a  mental  zest  which  could  so  easily  reinforce 
the  pleasure  of  her  days — even  of  an  added 
prettiness  which  might  well  grow  in  her 
pretty  eyes  with  growing  intellectual  grace 
behind  them.  Or  if  the  unlikely  danger 
were  not  negligible — that  she  might  from 
overstudy  become  a  specially  developed 
monster,  turn  through  scholarly  application 
into  a  temporary  dragon,  the  prince  of  all 
good  fairy-tales  would  be  at  hand,  there  was 
no  manner  of  doubt,  to  disenchant  her  back 
to  beauty,  if  there  is  any  precedent  at  all  in 
fairy-tales.  What  need  had  there  been  to 
scare  her? 

And  there  came  a  twinge  of  compunction 
for  my  own  irresponsible  share  in  tloating 
the  fiction  of  the  "grind"  peril.  The  dan- 
ger-signal had  been  set  by  ourselves,  the 
college  girls  of  yesteryear.  That  fashion- 
able aversion  to  obvious  studiousness,  so 
lightly  conceived  and  more  than  half  as- 
sumed to  fit  the  occasional  levities  of  the 
last  generation,  had  swollen  into  an  active 
tyranny.  Perhaps  my  caller  had  an  "alum- 
na mother." 

For  it  is  a  quaint  paradox,  if  we  come  to 
think  of  it,  that  the  ascription  of  frightful- 


ness  to  the  passionate  student  of  books 
among  their  number  comes  as  often  as  not 
from  the  college-bred  women.  "  Grinds"  of 
a  sort  are  still  within  our  ranks  in  the  middle 
of  life's  journey,  real  scholars  of  increasing 
efficiency,  who  do  not  look  at  all  like  our 
conventional  definition  of  the  type  and 
would  give  quite  another  account  of  their 
unpretentious  activities.  But  they  must  be 
on  the  defensive.  They  must  hide  their 
attainments  under  a  specious  exterior  of 
charm  or  gracious  manner.  In  olden  times 
the  dread  of  feminine  erudition  emanated 
most  frequently  from  some  masculine  ap- 
prehension— that  the  nicety  of  the  delicate 
female  might  take  blight  from  vulgar  in- 
tellectual contact,  or  worse — that  the  house- 
keeper's knack  for  the  perfect  berr>^-pie 
might  lapse  before  the  new  nonsense.  To- 
day it  is  as  likely  to  be  the  college  woman  of 
the  world,  zealous  to  secure  the  just  poise  of 
well-rounded  character  in  her  Matilda,  who 
holds  to  the  dictum  or  at  least  the  affecta- 
tion of  Bacon — that  "to  spend  too  much 
time  in  studies  is  sloth." 

We  do  not  use  the  word  "grind"  for  one 
another  now  that  we  are  grown  up.  We 
have  developed  a  more  opprobrious  term. 
A  scholar  among  us  of  mature  years,  espe- 
cially if  she  have  the  additional  stigma  of 
association  with  some  college  faculty,  we 
call  "an  academic  person."  I  can't  de- 
scribe to  you  how  you  look,  you  who  are 
women  of  the  world — the  patronage  that 
twists  your  mouths  and  tilts  your  noses 
when  3^ou  say  that  So-and-so  used  to  be 
very  clever  but  that  she  has  grown  fright- 
fully academic.  Apparently  you  divide 
womankind  according  to  ^Ir.  Chesterton's 
classification  of  humanity  into  "poets, 
people,  and  professors,"  throwing  in  with 
professors,  as  a  semi-fossilized  formation,  all 
devotees  of  bookish  labor.  Even  the  college 
girl  will  often  say  very  kindly  of  her  scholar- 
ly teacher:  "Why,  she  is  human  after  all, 
isn't  she?"  But  when  j'ou  are  an  alumna 
woman  of  the  world  you  conceive  that  your 
scholarly  sister  settles,  in  the  course  of  ten 
3'ears,  into  a  vegetable  condition,  and  there- 
after, through  about  ten  more,  impercepti- 
bly hardens  into  mineral.  So  she  dries 
away  among  her  books  and  her  circulation 
gradually  slows  down.  If  you  prick  her,  she 
will  not  bleed.  If  you  tickle  her,  she  will 
not  laugh.  Like  the  Lady  of  Shallott,  she 
watches  the  life  of  real  men  and  women  re- 
llected  in  a  mirror.     She  knows  only  "the 
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theory  of  husband  and  lover."  So  she 
dwells  shut  up  in  cloister,  chanting  chaste 
hymns  to  the  cold,  fruitless  moon,  in  a  de- 
cadence of  monotone  tranquillity. 

The  academic  person  would  be  the  last 
to  strike  a  defiant  attitude.  It  is  true  that 
the  academic  person  settling  into  a  com- 
fortable middle  age  near  the  campus  of  a 
girls'  college  must  often  shake  herself  out  of 
pageantry  into  reality,  must  constantly  test 
the  wires  which  connect  her  with  the  outside 
hurly-burly  where  the  general  population 
grows  up  and  grows  old.  Occasionally  an 
uncommonly  restive  spirit  will  cry  out  with 
the  rebellious  shepherdess  in  the  fair  old 
pastoral,  ''Oh,  if  only  a  very  little  wolf 
would  break  in ! "  Yes,  the  academic  person 
w411  not  deny  that  her  life  is  lacking  in  dra- 
matic effect. 

She  would,  however,  be  probably  the  last 
to  suspect  that  her  calling  could  need  de- 
fense. Her  tameness  she  would  cite  as  the 
index  of  her  value.  She  would  call  it  excuse 
enough  in  a  hasty  and  vocational  America 
to  uphold  the  tradition  that  study  is  a  slow 
thing. 

For  our  modern  world,  seeking  always 
new  and  newer  inventions  for  putting  quick 
girdles  round  the  earth,  has  not  quite  given 
up  the  notion  that  it  may  happen  soon  on 
some  handy  method  for  the  rapid  diffusion 
of  general  culture.  We  have  not  hit  upon 
it  yet.  We  have  known  now  for  a  long  time 
that  the  millennium  will  not  happen  when 
everybody  goes  to  college.  A  college  senior 
once  said  to  me:  "You  can  get  a  B.A.  with- 
out knowing  much,  can't  you?  I've  been 
thinking  about  it  for  four  days." 

We  have  most  of  us  been  thinking  about 
it  for  longer  than  that.  The  B.A.  has  not 
turned  out  to  be  an  absolute  short  cut  to 
learning.  And  the  graduate  world  is  pathet- 
ically full  of  attempted  short  cuts  which  do 
not  quite  arrive,  of  second-hand  expedients 
for  instruction. 

We  can  buy  a  complete  manual  of  every- 
thing from  Greek  art  to  psychological  peda- 
gogy. We  are  beginning  to  study  Gothic  on 
the  phonograph.  We  are  to  go  on  conve- 
niently with  our  history  and  literature  by 
means  of  the  moving-picture  show.  We  get 
our  music  so  nicely  on  the  Victrola.  And 
even  the  graduate  schools  of  our  universities 
can  show  plenty  of  "earnest  students"  who 
would  like  to  acquire  their  education  as  the 
young  robin  gets  its  worm — to  hold  the  head 
up  and  the  mouth  open,   expecUng  little 


junks   of   learning    to  be  dropped  in  pre- 
digested  and  cut  up. 

There  may  then  be  a  more  than  ever 
necessary  place,  among  women  as  elsewhere, 
for  academic  resistance  to  a  too  easy  prog- 
ress. There  may  be  a  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary place,  in  the  girl's  college  as  in  the 
man's,  for  the  frightfully  academic  person 
who,  though  loving  the  touch  of  practical 
affairs,  nevertheless  gives  scholarship  her 
central  devotion,  who  cherishes  as  a  reason- 
able service  that  fine  ardor  for  the  things  of 
the  mind,  that  zest  of  purely  intellectual 
curiosity,  which  we  are  wont  to  associate  in 
faint-hearted  moments  with  the  lost  arts  of 
the  lost  centuries. 

Whether  we  used  to  pose  as  grind  or 
butterfly  or  philosopher,  we  all  remember 
an  intellectual  experience  as  the  essential 
stuff  of  college  life.  As  college  women  we 
are  concerned  that  intellectual  experience 
should  be  the  increasingly  essential  stuff  of 
college  future,  that  a  more  vitally  rooted 
culture  should  grow  more  wide-spread  in  the 
gardens  of  young  America.  And  culture, 
that  "plant  and  flower  of  light,"  does  seem 
to  require  for  its  health  a  slow  and  careful 
nurture.  For  the  quick-growing  vine,  the 
gourd  which  sprang  up  in  a  night,  we  are 
told  that  God  prepared  the  first  worm.  And 
since  have  been  sent  grasshoppers  and  cater- 
pillars innumerable  for  all  plants  good  and 
bad. 

Grubbing  is  tame  business.  A  life  of  grub- 
bing among  books  must  have  its  narrowness. 
But  it  need  not  be  too  narrow.  "For  out  of 
olde  bokes,  in  good  feith,  cometh  al  this 
newe  science  that  men  lere."  And  we  are 
brought  up  in  the  doctrine  that  "a  good 
book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master 
spirit,"  not  just  the  dusty  urn  which  con- 
tains his  ashes. 

So  there  may  be  grinds  still,  like  Brown- 
ing's grammarian — among  women  too,  as 
we  may  venture  to  admit — worthy  to  be 
buried  on  the  heights  because  they  have 
found  leisure  through  life  to  putter  around 
the  very  little  roots  of  the  very  little  things 
of  learning.  Even  the  despised  "grind"  of 
the  college  girl's  dread  had  the  under  side  of 
a  bright  hope.  And  the  day  is  perhaps  at 
hand  when  the  college  girl  will  lose  her 
dread  of  scholarly  unloveliness,  discard  her 
occasional  pose  of  nonchalant  detachment, 
and  confess  with  full  sincerity  her  funda- 
mental preference  for  the  "free  liberty  of 
the  mind  and  the  garnishing  of  the  same." 


PUTTIXG  ART  TO  WORK  FOR  THE  MASSES 

THE  democratizing  of  art  by  relating 
its  creative  powers  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
state  is  comparatively  a  new  movement  for 
this  countr3\  though  in  Europe  art  has  been 
a  popular,  democratic  institution,  enjoyed 
alike  by  poor  and  rich  for  generations. 
Americans  have  poured  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  their  money  into  the 
pockets  of  European  tradesmen  in  order 
that  they,  too,  might  participate  in  the 
enjoyment  of  this  far-reaching  utilization 
of  art.  Now  comes  an  American  State  with 
a  well-defined  programme  for  the  adapta- 
tion of  art  to  the  work  of  developing  its 
industries  and  natural  resources,  which  in 
time  will  add  many  millions  to  the  wealth 
of  the  people. 

Rich  in  the  art  heritage  which  has  come  to 
it  from  the  Old  World  through  the  medium 
of  its  alien  citizens,  ^Minnesota  is  harnessing 
art  for  the  development  of  the  common 
people.  This  is  rather  a  difhcult  under- 
taking, due  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
American  has  looked  upon  art  as  the  fad 
of  the  excessively  rich,  or  a  drawing-room 
profession,  but  Minnesota  has  made  appre- 
ciable progress  in  this  new  undertaking. 
The  coming  of  millions  of  immigrants  from 
the  art  centres  of  the  Old  World  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  a  splendid  foundation  for  such 
work,  but  failure  to  make  use  of  this  oppor- 
tunity has  permitted  American  industries 
to  remain  in  the  background  while  European 
manufacturers  have  reaped  the  profits  of 
commercial  art.  The  sudden  halt  in  the 
flow  of  European  artisans  to  America  has 
given  the  nation  an  opportunity  to  take  an 
inventory  of  its  resources  in  the  ranks  of 
the  common  people  for  the  first  time. 

Ten  years  ago  ^Minnesota  set  out  to  prove 
that  art  is  related  to  the  good  of  the  masses 
as  well  as  the  classes.  It  created  a  State 
Art  Commission,  a  bureau  patterned  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines 
or  any  other  department  of  State  govern- 
ment. It  was  the  first  American  State 
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to  take  this  step  and  even  to-day  stands 
alone  in  this  respect.  The  commission  has 
undertaken  the  task  of  showing  the  com- 
mon people  that  art  has  a  dollar-and-cents 
value,  and  is  extremely  democratic,  de- 
spite misleading  appearances.  Its  sphere 
of  influence  has  been  extended  beyond  that 
of  creating  fine  canvases  and  statuary  to 
the  development  of  industries  having  in 
them  latent  art  possibilities. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  State's  popu- 
lation is  of  Old  World  descent.  !Most  of 
these  people  found  themselves  unable  to 
compete  with  machine-made  articles,  despite 
their  superior  ability  in  craftsmanship,  and 
have  allowed  their  art  instinct  to  be  crowded 
out  by  attempting  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  competition  of  American  machinery. 
This  accounts  in  no  small  way  for  the  huge 
sums  Americans  have  been  spending  annu- 
ally for  goods  bearing  such  trade-marks  as 
''Made  in  Germany,"  "Made  in  Belgium," 
or  "Made  in  France,"  which  are  guarantees 
of  beauty  as  well  as  serviceability. 

Minnesota's  greatest  resource,  in  the 
opinion  of  Maurice  I.  Flagg,  director  of  the 
State  Art  Commission,  is  her  people,  and 
the  first  work  of  the  commission  has  been 
devoted  to  the  development  of  better  ideals 
and  an  increased  earning  capacity  among 
the  workers  in  the  homes  and  factories. 
Art  has  been  harnessed  and  put  to  work 
building  more  attractive  farm  homes,  plan- 
ning attractive  lawns  and  yards  for  farmers 
and  city  residents,  fostering  infant  indus- 
tries having  in  them  great  art  possibilities, 
making  farm  life  more  attractive  for  the 
young  people,  and  doing  the  thousand-and- 
one  things  which  ^linnesotans  have  neg- 
lected heretofore.  Nor  has  the  struggling 
artist  been  neglected,  for  it  is  ^linnesota's 
aim  to  foster  the  fine  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon arts. 

The  ^Minnesota  manufacturer  is  being 
shown  how  to  utilize  art  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  business  along  broader  lines. 
He  is  now  adapting  something  of  the  beauty 
of  designs  and  patterns  used  in  European 
industries  of  the  same  character,  improv- 
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ing  the  working  and  living  conditions  of 
his  workers,  and  encouraging  the  individual 
stamp  of  quality  and  beauty  in  every  article 
made  in  his  plant,  whether  it  be  clothes- 
pins or  farming  implements.  On  the  other 
side,  the  farmer  is  finding  that  better  and 
more  attractive  homes  encourage  greater 
efficiency  and  content  among  the  members 
of  his  family  and  his  workers.  His  crops 
are  being  benefited  thereby,  though  the 
average  farmer  would 
have  to  laugh  if  he 
were  told  that  art 
could  help  in  growing 
better  and  larger  crops. 
The  working  man  is 
learning  that  quality 
as  well  as  quantity  are 
demanded  by  his  em- 
ployer, and  that  each 
finished  article  he  turns 
out  establishes  his 
standing  as  an  artist. 
Flower-pots  and  shrub- 
bery are  taking  the 
places  of  the  tin  cans 
and  dumping  spots  in 
the  back  yards  of  the 
workers,  and  there  has 
been  an  increased  de- 
mand for  paint  among 
this  class  of  people  in 
an  effort  to  beautify 
and  improve  their 
homes.  Fatter  pay 
envelopes  have  been 
the    result    in   every 

factory  where  art  has  been  put  to  work  by 
employer  and  employee. 

The  incorporation  of  art  into  the  work  of 
the  manufacturing  plants  and  industries  of 
America  will  in  time  serve  to  wean  the  av- 
erage American  away  from  the  shopping 
counters  of  Europe  to  his  own  stores  and 
shops,  as  he  will  find  that  he  can  obtain  the 
same  beauty  and  quality  for  which  he  has 
been  going  to  Europe  to  pay  the  foreign 
merchant  fancy  prices.  When  that  time 
comes  the  trade-mark  ''Made  in  America" 
will  have  attained  something  more  of  world- 
wide significance,  inasmuch  as  it  will  have 
opened  new  markets  and  channels  of  trade 
which  have  been  swamped  with  European 
goods.  The  vision  of  an  American  trade- 
mark with  other  distinguishing  marks  than 
the  sign  of  the  dollar  is  one  which  is  begin- 
ning to  appeal  to  the  far-sighted  manufac- 


Pillow  lace. 


turer,  thanks  to  the  work  of  the  art  com- 
mission. 

"To  study  the  consular  reports  of  cur- 
rent trade  journals  is  to  realize  that  art 
needs  no  defense  as  a  practical,  vital  force 
in  the  development  of  economic  and  in- 
dustrial Europe,"  said  Mr.  Flagg  in  out- 
lining the  plans  of  the  State  Art  Bureau. 
"These  foreign  trade-marks  are  being  ac- 
cepted by  Americans  as  guarantees  of 
beauty  and  quality, 
and  the  American  pub- 
lic has  been^ willing  to 
pay  the  price  demand- 
ed. We  have  had  no 
other  choice  because 
there  has  been  little  or 
no  American  competi- 
tion. Not  only  are  we 
willing  to  pay  the  price, 
but  we  insist  on  going 
abroad  for  the  purpose 
of  p!urchasing.  In 
1 91 3  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  paid 
four  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  for  enjoying 
the  beauty  side  of  Eu- 
rope." 

The  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  Eu- 
ropean manufacturer 
of  chinaw^are  is  ex- 
plained in  a  recent 
trade  report,  which 
says  that  the  American 
manufacturer  cannot 
compete  at  the  present  time  with  the  foreign 
trade-mark.  The  American  product  lacks 
quality,  says  this  report,  because  we  do  not 
have  the  right  kind  of  clay  and  do  not  put 
beauty  into  our  designs. 

Americans  are  apt  to  boast  of  the  im- 
mensity of  their  wheat  and  corn  crops,  but 
only  a  few  years  ago  the  value  of  the  in- 
dustrial art  products  of  France  exceeded 
that  of  a  bumper  American  wheat  crop. 

Having  been  awakened  somewhat  by  the 
European  war,  the  American  manufacturer 
has  been  entertaining  a  vision  of  a  better 
and  wider  market  for  his  products.  He  has 
begun  to  realize  that  he  must  begin  to  study 
the  art  side  of  his  business  if  he  is  to  en- 
gage in  the  commercial  scramble  into  which 
the  starved  European  industries  will  plunge 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  love  of  beauty 
— whether  it  be  on  canvas,  in  woman,  or 


Venetian  and  duchess  laces  made  by  German  and  Bohemian  women  of  Minnesota  under 
leadership  of  Minnesota  State  Art  Commission. 


in  the  manufactured  article — is  inherent  in 
the  Spanish-speaking  nations  of  South 
America,  a  fact  which  has  been  ignored  too 
long  by  the  American  industries.  This  is 
>the  first  attempt  by  any  State  to  lend  con- 
crete assistance  to  the  exporter  who  has 
designs  on  the  South  American  trade.  On 
every  hand  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
the  American  public  is  to  be  treated  to  an 
awakened  national  conscience  as  far  as  the 
development  of  art  in  industry  is  concerned. 

At  some  time  not  far  distant  Minnesota 
plans  to  build  a  great  art  school,  which  will 
be  founded  on  the  idea  of  making  art  the 
common  possession  of  all  the  people.  The 
art  commission  will  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  the  fine  and  industrial  arts,  stand- 
ing ready  to  find  a  market  for  everything 
worth  while  produced  by  Minnesota  artists, 
whether  they  be  painters  or  brickmakers. 
Just  now  the  commission  is  lending  its  as- 
sistance to  the  preparation  of  programmes 
for  civic  gatherings,  an  extensive  educa- 
tional programme  being  conducted  with  the 
aid  of  the  State  club-women. 

A  concrete  illustration  of  how  art  has 
been  put  to  work  in  Minnesota  is  the  lace- 
making  industry  among  the  foreign-born 
women.     There    are    in    ^Minnesota    many 


thousands  of  women  who  came  from  \'ienna 
and  Old  World  art  centres  as  are  found  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  Bohemia,  Russia,  and 
central  Europe.  Because  of  inability  to 
find  a  worth-while  market  for  their  fine 
laces,  these  women  had  allowed  the  industry 
in  which  their  mothers  and  grandmothers 
were  engaged  to  die  out  with  them  or  to 
become  commercialized  in  a  cheap  fashion. 
The  women  in  the  smaller  towns  had  formed 
the  habit  of  exchanging  their  laces  for  gro- 
ceries and  other  supplies,  receiving  only 
meagre  credit  for  their  handiwork.  The 
result  was  it  soon  deteriorated  in  quality 
and  quantity.  They  saw  no  reason  for 
spending  their  hard-earned  money  to  buy 
new  patterns  from  their  old  homes,  and 
lace-making  became  almost  a  lost  art 
among  the  younger  women,  especially  those 
born  in  this  country.  One  day  Director 
Flagg  dropped  off  a  train  at  New  Ulm,  a 
quiet  little  town  overlooking  the  Minne- 
sota River,  in  search  of  latent  industries 
into  which  he  could  inject  new  life  with 
art  as  the  medium. 

To  the  foreign-born  women  of  the  town, 
once  a  well-known  lace-making  centre,  he 
made  the  proposition  of  State  aid,  which 
aroused  new  aspirations   and  hopes.     Di- 
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rector  Flagg  promised  the  aid  of  the  State 
in  obtaining  better  grades  of  materials  and 
more  attractive  patterns  from  the  Old 
World  art  centres,  providing  the  women 
would  agree  to  re-engage  in  the  lace-making 
business  in  their  homes,  as  they  did  before 
coming  to  America.  The  commission  prom- 
ised to  find  a  market  for  better-qualitied 
laces,  and  later  collected  samples  of  the 
best  work  of  these  women  for  a  State  ex- 
hibition. The  department-store  buyers  and 
women  fanciers  of  laces  were  surprised 
to  find  that  such  artistic  laces  were  being 
made  inside  the  State  and  became  inter- 
ested in  the  new  industry.  The  result  was 
that  everything  of  merit  was  snapped  up  by 
department  stores  and  well-to-do  women. 
Cash  prizes  were  also  awarded  to  the  makers 
of  the  best  designs,  and  with  the  money 
received  from  this  sale  most  of  the  women 
sent  to  their  old  homes  for  the  more  costly 
patterns  and  materials  and  began  making 
even  more  beautiful  laces.  The  women  of 
one  small  colony  cleared  one  thousand  dol- 
lars in  one  winter  season  by  working  a  few 
hours  each  evening  at  lace-making,  and 
their  profits  have  increased  each  year  as 
the  demand  for  these  domestic  laces  has 
continued  to  grow. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  of 
the  attempt  to  put  an  Old  World  industry 
on  its  feet  in  Minnesota  is  the  interest 
being  taken  in  their  mothers'  work  by  the 
young  girls  of  New  Ulm,  and  other  centres 
of  foreign-born  people,  who  preferred  careers 
as  bundle-wrappers  and  cash-girls  at  pre- 
carious salaries  in  large  department  stores 
to  following  the  old-fashioned  business  of 
making  laces  at  home.  These  young  women 
began  to  find  they  could  make  more  money 
at  home  making  laces  and  that  lace-making 
had  been  a  recognized  instead  of  a  despised 
industry.  The  result  has  been  that  fewer 
young  women  are  leaving  the  small  towns 
for  the  cities.  The  addition  of  hundreds 
of  young  women  to  the  lace-making  colonies 
has  justified  the  faith  of  the  art  commis- 
sion in  believing  that  this  home  industry 
could  be  conducted  quite  as  profitably  in 
Minnesota  as  in  Europe. 

Minnesotans  have  been  shown  other  prac- 
tical ways  in  which  art  can  be  put  to  work 
for  the  public  good.  Four  years  ago  the 
commission  inaugurated  a  contest  for  the 
best  design  for  a  rural  home  to  cost  no  more 
than  .three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
complete,  hoping  thereby  to  lay  the  founda- 


tion for  a  campaign  to  encourage  the  build- 
ing of  better  homes  on  the  farms  of  the 
State.  ¥ihy  leading  architects  of  the  State 
competed  for  the  honors,  and  those  who 
failed  to  win  presented  their  ideas  to  the 
State  free  of  charge.  The  commission, 
with  this  wealth  of  material,  made  arrange- 
ments to  make  it  available  for  the  use  of 
every  farmer  home-builder  in  the  State. 
For  a  fee  of  three  and  a  half  dollars,  which 
barely  covered  the  cost  of  blue-prints,  any 
citizen  of  the  State  is  able  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete set  of  any  61  these  fifty  plans. 

More  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  plans  of  Minnesota's  model  farm  home 
have  been  circulated  around  the  State,  and 
the  entire  world,  in  fact. 

The  Minnesota  model  farm  home  was 
designed  chiefly  for  the  farmer's  wife,  who 
has  been  the  most  neglected  individual  in 
the  nation  until  recent  times.  Every  com- 
fort and  convenience  enjoyed  by  the  city 
housewife  has  been  transplanted  to  the  coun- 
try, and  the  farm  wife  no  longer  works  in  a 
dingy,  dark,  inconvenient  home  which  makes 
a  poor  comparison  indeed  when  set  up  along- 
side the  average  big  red  barn  on  the  farm. 

Another  campaign  was  inaugurated  to 
interest  citizens  living  in  villages  and  subur- 
ban communities  in  building  more  artistic 
homes,  and  contests  were  held  to  obtain 
model  village  and  suburban  homes  which 
could  be  built  by  the  average  man  without^ 
stretching  his  purse  to  the  breaking-point. 
Later,  similar  contests  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  model  farmyards  and  landscaping 
plans  for  city  homes. 

There  is  hardly  an  occupation  or  calling 
in  Minnesota  into  which  art  cannot  reach 
out  and  better  conditions,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commission,  and  gradually  public 
indifference  and  scepticism  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  common,  every-day  art  is  disap- 
pearing. Had  the  Minnesota  farmer  been 
told  a  few  years  ago  that  art  could  increase 
the  value  of  his  corn  crop  he  would  have 
laughed  the  informant  to  scorn.  But  when 
he  began  building  better  and  more  comforta- 
ble farm  homes,  he  found  his  farm-hands 
and  his  own  sons  and  daughters  more  con- 
tent to  remain  on  the  farm,  and  all  were 
more  willing  workers.  And  the  discovery 
that  two  ears  of  corn  were  growing  where 
one  grew  before  is  the  surest  evidence  that 
art  is  coming  into  its  own,  on  the  farm,  at 
least.  And  there  is  the  place  where  it  has 
been  most  needed.  O.  R.  Geyer. 
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WHAT    IS    AHEAD    OF    US? 

BY  ALEXANDER  DANA  NOYES 


IN  the  rapidly  moving  panorama  of  the 
war — whose  swift  sequence  of  events, 
no  less  than  the  startling  diversity  of  the 
events  themselves,  diverts  public  in- 
terest with  great  suddenness  from  one 

quarter  to  another — the  de- 
The  Great  fgat  of  Cadorna  on  the  Aus- 
Ou'/second  trian  front  came  almost 
War  Loan     exactly    at    the    moment    of 

the  immensely  successful 
subscription  to  our  second  War  Loan. 
These  two  occurrences  might  seem  at 
first  glance  to  be  singularly  unrelated. 
Yet  at  least  one  motive  for  the  concen- 
trated attack  of  the  Central  Powers  on 
the  Italian  army  was  knowledge  that 
the  full  resources  of  the  United  States 
would  presently  be  engaged  on  the  side  of 
its  allies.  If  the  Italian  disaster  showed 
the  need  of  the  unreserved  employment 
of  those  resources,  so  the  response  to 
the  war-loan  offering  showed  our  own 
people's  mood  in  regard  to  the  providing 
of  those  resources. 

The  second  Liberty  Loan,  for  which 
only  $3,000,000,000  had  been  expressly 
solicited  by  the  Treasury,  witnessed  an 
oversubscription  more  remarkable,  from 
every  point  of  view,  than  that  of  the 
$2,000,000,000  loan  of  June.  In  the 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  the  campaign 
for  the  general  public's  subscription,  as 
well  as  in  the  actual  results,  this  great 
operation  stands  out  already  as  a  land- 
mark in  our  financial  history.  It  was 
evidence  both  of  our  people's  capacity 
to  finance  the  war  and  of  their  willing- 
ness to  do  so.  It  is  possible  that  not  less 
than  10,000,000  separate  subscribers  par- 
ticipated in  this  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion, as  against  the  7,000,000  of  the  last 
British  war  loan,  the  previous  high  record. 

IT  was  a  noteworthy  incident,  and  per- 
plexing to  some  observers,   that  the 
New  York   stock-market,   both   during 


and  after  the  loan  subscription,  declined 
almost   continuously.     At   times  it  was 
extremely  weak,  though  prices 
of  many  stocks  had  already  ^.  J  Stocks 
fallen  to  the  lowest  figures  in  Declined 
a    decade.     The   Italian   de- 
bacle  naturally   emphasized   the   down- 
ward  movement,    but   it   began   before 
Mackensen  had  attacked  Cadorna. 

As  the  traditional  index  to  an  eco- 
nomic situation  the  fall  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  excited  wide  discussion.  Pri- 
marily, there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
movement  was  occasioned  by  sale  of 
stocks,  by  investors  as  well  as  specula- 
tors, in  connection  with  the  war  taxation. 
The  very  heavy  taxes  on  rich  individuals 
and  prosperous  corporations  made  it  on 
the  one  hand  prudent  for  some  large 
capitalists  to  convert  a  part  of  their  in- 
vestments into  cash,  and  on  the  other 
hand — as  with  the  $122,000,000  set 
aside  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion out  of  six  months'  earnings,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  "excess  profits  tax" — they 
diminished  the  surplus  of  such  com- 
panies available  for  dividends.  Neither 
result  was  in  any  sense  disastrous,  but 
both  created  pressure  on  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

IN  these  respects  the  stock-market 
movement  merely  reflected  the  con- 
ditions known  to  every  one  beforehand 
and  arising  from  the  programme  of  war 
expenditure  adopted  by  our  government. 
The  favorite  estimate  of  $21,- 
390,730,000  for  actual  ex-  Influence  of 
penditure  in  the  fiscal  year  2^^    I^^ 

.  .  r.Ynpnni  — 

ending  with  next  June  was  tures  and 
an     exaggeration.       A     sub-  Taxes 
stantial    part    of    this    was 
made  up  of  authorized  disbursements  for 
purposes   which   could   not   possibly   be 
performed  in  a  single  year,  and  an  even 
larger  part  consisted  of  loans  to  be  made 
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to  our  allies,  against  their  deposit  with 
our  government  of  similar  obligations  of 
our  own. 

But,  even  so,  the  final  statement  in  the 
Senate  showed  that  actual  appropria- 
tions for  our  own  war  preparations  were 
$11,879,177,000,  and  that  $7,000,000,000 
more  was  to  be  raised  through  loans  for 
advances  to  the  Allies,  including  the 
$3,000,000,000  or  thereabouts  already 
put  at  their  disposal.  It  is  these  prodig- 
ious loans,  no  less  than  the  heavy  taxes 
necessary  for  our  own  war  purposes, 
which  are  now  a  factor  in  our  own 
economic  situation  and  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

WHAT,  then,  is  the  nature  of  that 
economic  situation,  in  its  broad 
aspects?  The  United  States  is  in  the 
position  of  an  immensely  wealthy  pro- 
ducer, who  is  doing  the  largest  business 
in  his  whole  career  and  is 
Prosperity     doing  that  business  with  the 

Extended  ^'^^y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  foreign  cus- 
Credit  tomers,   but   who   is   getting 

in  payment  for  his  sales  the 
long-term  notes  of  his  clients,  not  cash. 
If  precisely  this  condition  of  things  were 
to  arise  in  the  case  of  a  private  mer- 
chant or  producer,  he  might  count  him- 
self as  prosperous  in  unprecedented 
measure,  but  he  would  be  compelled  to 
use  his  credit  facilities  as  he  never  had 
used  them  before.  After  discounting 
in  the  market,  on  their  own  intrinsic 
merits,  the  obligations  of  his  customers, 
he  would  presently  have  to  indorse 
such  obligations  with  his  own  name. 
The  rate  of  interest  would  gradually  rise 
against,  him  as  this  process  continued, 
and  it  would  also,  and  naturally,  become 
proportionately  more  costly  for  him  to 
raise  money  for  the  conducting  and  ex- 
tending of  his  own  business. 

This,  with  no  great  stretch  of  analogy, 
is  precisely  what  has  been  the  course  of 
events  with  the  United  States.  The 
country  has  never  in  its  history  done 
such  a  business  with  the  outside  world 
as  it  did  in  191 6  and  is  doing  to-day. 
During  the  twelve  months  ending  with 
last  June — the  fiscal  year  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce — we  sold  to  foreign 
countries  $1,960,000,000  more  goods  than 
the  year  before,  and  $3,830,000,000  more 


than  the  highest  total  of  any  year  before 
the  war;  the  second  of  these  figures 
representing  an  actual  increase  of  155 
per  cent. 

Until  we  ourselves  went  to  war  last 
April,  these  exports  were  partly  paid 
for  in  cash,  through  shipment  by  Europe 
to  us  of  $494,000,000  gold  in  one  fiscal 
year  and  $977,000,000  in  the  next.  But 
in  the  main,  payment  was  even  then 
deferred,  through  sale  of  some  $2,000,- 
000,000  short-term  obligations  of  the 
foreign  purchasers  directly  to  American 
investors;  by  which  arrangement  the 
bulk  of  the  cash  settlement  for  the  mer- 
chandise sent  to  Europe  was  postponed 
to  dates  ranging  from  1918  to  1921. 
When  we  joined  the  war  our  govern- 
ment took  out  of  the  hands  of  private 
banking-houses  the  task  of  raising  the 
money.  Obligations  of  the  belligerent 
European  governments  were  placed  with 
us  as  in  191 5  and  1916,  but  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  Government  was 
now  invoked  to  facilitate  the  borrowing 
from  American  investors,  and  our  govern- 
ment held  the  securities  issued  by  the 
foreign  powers  against  such  borrowings. 
In  their  commercial  effect,  the  loans  be- 
came "double  name  paper." 

AS  would  have  been  the  case  with 
-  a  private  merchant,  so  with  the 
government,  the  rate  of  interest  on  these 
deferred  obligations  rose  as  their  magni- 
tude increased.  The  first  Anglo-French 
loan  of  19 1 5,  for  $500,000,000 
unsecured  by  collateral,  was  ^?®^*  9^ 
placed  on  terms  which  teresfRate 
amounted  to  nearly  6  per 
cent  annual  interest.  The  British 
Government's  $250,000,000  loan  of  last 
February  in  our  open  market,  although 
fully  secured  by  pledge  of  American  and 
other  stocks  and  bonds,  had  to  pay  as 
much.  In  1916  the  French  Govern- 
ment offered  6H  per  cent  to  American 
investors.  When  our  own  government 
began  raising  money  on  its  own  bonds 
for  the  same  purpose  it  paid  3^  per 
cent  on  its  first  $2,000,000,000  borrow- 
ing. Four  months  later  it  increased  the 
rate  to  4  per  cent.  Part  of  the  proceeds 
were  to  be  used  for  our  goverrrment's  own 
purposes;  but  the  rate  of  interest  paid  had 
to  be  the  same,  and  all  these  successive 
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on  the  famous  SUNSET  LIMITED — through  Louisiana,  with  its 
typical  southern  plantation  scenes;  Texas,  with  its  great  plains  and 
mountain  ranges;  along  the  Mexican  border,  and  through  Arizona 
— via  the 

SUNSET  ROUTE 

New  Orleans     San  Antonio      Los  Angeles     San  Francisco 

THE  APACHE  TRAIL  auto  trip  between  Globe  and  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  affords  a  fascinating  diversion  on  the  w^ay.  Vast  Canyons, 
ancient  Cliff  Dwellings,  and  the  famous  ROOSEVELT  DAM  are 
some  of  the  objects  of  interest  on  the  Trail.  Through  sleepers  direct 
to  the  Trail.     Literature  and  further  information  sent  on  request. 
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bo^ro^Ying  operations  so  far  absorbed  the 
available  capital,  whether  of  banks  or  of 
private  investors,  that  it  became  pro- 
gressively more  difi&cult  to  obtain  funds  for 
other  purposes. 

In  Europe,  when  a  similar  situation  arose 
in  the  early  months  of  war,  it  was  met — so 
far  as  it  was  possible  to  meet  it — by  pro- 
hibiting the  offer  of  new  securities  on  the 
market,  except  as  should  be  formally 
authorized  by  the  government.  No  such 
recourse  has  been  adopted  in  the  United 
States;     but    the    investment    market    has 
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automatically  established  a  closely  similar 
embargo.  Of  this  one  noteworthy  illustra- 
tion was  the  result  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel's 
offer  of  new  stock  last  September. 

That  company,  in  order  to  meet  the  im- 
mense and  increasing  demands  on  it  for 
war  material,  had  to  enlarge  its  plant,  and 
for  that  purpose  it  offered  to  its  own  share- 
holders $30,000,000  of  new  8  per  cent 
stock  at  par.  Its  common  stock  had  in 
1 916  carried  dividends  of  30  per  cent  and 
had  sold  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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To  the  man  of  affairs 
who  is  answering  his 
country's  call  to  arms 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  YOUR 
ESTATE  is  a  twenty -page  book- 
let describing  the  services  per- 
formed by  this  company.  It  will  in- 
terest every  man  who  is  giving  thought 
to  the  safeguarding  of  his  business 
interests  while  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  We  will  gladly  mail  you  a 
copy  upon  request.  Further  details 
will  be  cheerfully  given  by  the  officials 
of  this  company  at  our  main  office 
or  at  either  of  our  uptown  branches. 


Union  Trust  Company  0/ New  York 


BRANCH 

425  Fifth  Ave. 


80  Broadway,  New  York 

Capital  and  Surplus 
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War  Tax  Analysis 

For  Individuals,  Partnerships 
and  Corporations 

A  Study  of  the  Law  by  Experts 
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WAR  REVENUE  LAW 
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Boreaa  in  Wa4iittgtoii  Is  Swamped 
With  Queries. 

WASHiNqTOK,  Oct.  18.-— The  iBureau  of 
Int*trial  Revenue,  cJaarged  -with  the  ad- 
mlniitration  of  the  war  revenue,  intv.  Is. 
llteitLlly  finvamped  With  demands  to 
know  how  the  law  is  to  work. 

The  huge  force  of  clerks  employe^ 
ar0  up  to  their  necks  trying  to  answer 
de<".allea  questions  pouring  in  from  eve 
portion  of  the  compas-.,  .Xtibei  ty 

]\r\g  committee?  have  contribute 
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Many  perplexing  problems 
confront  the  taxpayer  in  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of 
the  new  War  Tax  Law. 

This  64-page  booklet  analyzes 
and  explains  the — 

Income,  War  Income  and 
War  Excess  Profits    Taxes 

Tables  show  the  tax  liability 
on  a  wide  range  of  net  incomes 
and  on  varying  percentages  of 
profits  on  invested  capital. 

The  book  is  as  complete  a 
treatise  as  can  be  issued  pend- 
ing official  interpretation. 


A  copy  of  this  booklet  SB-65  will  be  sent  upon  request 
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Sound  Short-Time 
Investment 

Netting  Unusually 
High  Rate 


Natural  advantages  of  the 
Company's  location  are  un- 
surpassed for  low-cost 
production  and  distribution 
of  a  commodity  of  prime 
importance.  Net  earnings 
many  times  interest  re- 
quirements. 

Denominations  of  ^500  and 
^1000.  We  recommend 
this  as  an  exceptional  in- 
vestment. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  940  SC 
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Houghteling&Go. 
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at  $700  per  $100  share.  Yet  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  new  preferred  stock, 
with  its  prior  lien  on  earnings,  was  taken 
by  the  shareholders.  The  country's  finan- 
cial situation  was  that  of  the  merchant  who 
had  been  doing  an  unprecedentedly  large 
and  profitable  business,  but  had  taken 
notes  from  his  strongest  customers  instead 
of  cash,  and  has  financed  his  own  cash 
expenditure  at  the  banks. 

IN  the  course  of  time  the  war  will  end, 
and  the  huge  mass  of  securities  placed 
here  by  the  Allied  governments  to  meet 
their  American  purchases  will  remain  in 
our  hands.  A  ''debtor  nation''  almost 
continuously  since  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  the  United  The  United 
States  will  suddenly  have  be-  Q^^eaf Cred- 
come  a  creditor  nation  on  a  itor  Nation 
scale  of  very  unusual  magni- 
tude. Such  prospective  reversal  of  posi- 
tion bears  on  the  question  whether  the 
American  financial  outlook  is  good  or  bad, 
and  that  requires  some  close  examination 
of  the  factors  in  the  situation.  Obscure 
and  troublesome,  even  to  the  point  of 
economic  strain,  our  economic  situation 
may  be  in  the  immediate  future.  But 
how  about  the  aftermath  of  war? 

Ever  since  the  war  began  the  German 
statesmen  and  professors  have  stubbornl}' 
insisted  that  the  paramount  economic 
advantage  was  possessed  by  Germany 
through  having  bought  its  war  materials 
at  home,  raised  its  war  loans  at  home,  and  :,i\ 
therefore  having  as  a  government  incurred  -i, 
obligations  only  to  its  own  citizens.  Ex- 
port and  import  trade,  it  was  true,  had  both 
virtually  ceased.  If  her  weaker  allies  have 
relied  on  Germany  for  war  material,  Ger- 
many has  relied  on  them  for  food. 

But  from  the  larger  economic  point  of 
view,  so  the  argument  proceeded,  Germans- 
will  emerge  from  war  free  from  indebted- 
ness except  what  is  owed  in  Germany;  and 
whatever  that  indebtedness  may  be,  the 
obligations  representing  it  will  remain  a 
part  of  the  national  wealth.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Entente  Allies  in  Europe  will 
come  out  of  the  conflict  heavily  indebted 
to  the  outside  world,  and  largely  through 
obligations  which  must  at  an  early  date  be 
refunded  or  redeemed — in  either  case  re- 
quiring surrender  of  home  resources  and 
capital  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  nation. 
Hence   of   necessity,   so   concludes    Berlin, 
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ncomes  derived  from  taxable  sources  are  now 
subject  to  Federal  Taxation  ranging  from  two  per 
cent  to  sixty-seven  per  cent. 


Municipal  Bonds,  THE  SUPERLATIVE  IN- 
VESTMENT, are  entirely  exempt  from  all  Federal 
Income  Taxes  and  require  no  certificate  of  ownership.  The 
value  of  this  exemption  may  be  noted  at  a  glance  by  reference 
to  a  pocket  table  which  we  have  prepared  for  distribution. 

Municipal  Bonds  offered  to  our  clients  are  only  those  we 
have  purchased  outright  for  our  own  account.  This  is  done 
after  the  most  careful  investigation  by  competent  attorneys  as 
well  as  ourselves,  so  as  to  evidence  to  our  entire  satisfaction, 
these  three  prime  requisites: 

Legality  of  the  issue. 

Purpose  and  need  of  the  issue. 

The  Community  and  its  pow^er  to  tax. 

On  request,  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  any  of  the 
following  timely  booklets: 

1.  The  South  and  Southern  Municipal  Bonds. 

2.  Federal  Income  and  War  Tax  Laws. 

3.  Quick  Reckoning  IncomeTax  and  Exemption 

Table. 
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Well  Fortified 
Bonds 


FIRST  mortgage  serial  bonds, 
safeguarded  under  the  Straus 
Plan,  are  the  logical  investment  under 
war  time  conditions.  They  are  forti- 
fied against  all  adverse  commercial 
or  economic  conditions.  And  they 
yield  6%,  an  interest  rate  that  helps 
meet  the  burdens  caused  by  the  war 
and  the  high  cost  of  living. 

You  should  investigate  these  sound 
bonds,  which  are  in  $1000  and  $500 
amounts  and  yield  6%.  Write 
today  for  our  current 

Circular  No.  L-710 
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NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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35  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 
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a  better  start  for  Germany  in  the  work 
of  recuperation  after  war.  Hence,  also,  a 
post-bellum  Germany  more  powerful  eco- 
nomically than  her  present  European  en- 
emies. 

WHATEVER  is  to  be  said  regarding 
this  view  of  the  European  belligerents 
— and  I  shall  presently  endeavor  to  analyze 
it  in  the  light  of  existing  facts — there  is  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the  case  of  the 
United  States  is  not  now,  and 
will  not  hereafter  be,  the  case 
either  of  Germany  or  of  her 
European  antagonists.  Un- 
like the  Entente  Allies,  the 
United  States  is  relying  on  no  other  mar- 
kets thafi  her  own  for  necessaries  of  life, 
munitions  of  war,  and  money  to  conduct 
the  war.  But,  equally  unlike  Germany, 
she  is  providing  materials  and  money  in 
prodigious  sums  for  other  nations. 

Beginning  in  191 5,  this  process  has  con- 
tinued with  undiminished  activity  since 
April  7,  191 7.  We  have  not  only  actually 
loaned,  before  and  since  we  went  to  war 
ourselves,  approximately  $5,000,000,000 
to  Europe,  but  we  have  further  released  for 
the  benefit  of  Europe  between  $2,000,000,- 
000  and  $2,500,000,000  of  capital  (the 
figures  are  those  of  the  British  Exchequer, 
stated  by  its  representative  at  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  convention  of  September) 
through  our  repurchase  of  American  se- 
curities previously  held  by  European  in- 
vestors. The  resultant  position  is  not  the 
position  of  the  merely  ''self-contained" 
Central  Powers,  and  it  is  not  the  position 
of  the  Entente  Powers  with  their  foreign 
borrowings.  What,  then,  is  its  actual  eco- 
nomic meaning,  whether  taken  by  itself  or 
compared  with  the  situation  of  the  others? 

The  meaning  might  be  that  the  United 
States  had  previously  loaned  so  much  to 
Europe  that  it  would  now  have  difficulty 
in  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  its  own 
war  purposes;  but  the  amazing  response 
of  American  subscribers  to  the  second  war 
loan  disposed  of  that  suggestion.  It 
might  mean  that  our  country  had  rashly 
parted  with  its  own  wealth  and  resources, 
in  exchange  for  the  promises-to-pay  of 
prospectively  bankrupt  European  govern- 
ments. This  is  an  inference  on  which  the 
German  autocrats,  professors,  and  news- 
papers have  laid  insistent  emphasis. 

The  argument  of  the  crown  prince  of 
Germany,  in  a  public  interview,  and  of 
obsequious  government  organs  like  the 
Koluischc  Zcitung  in  their  editorials,  is  that 
not  only  had  our  own  bankers  become  con- 
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vinced  of  the  inability  of  the  Allies  to  re- 
pay their  American  loans,  but  that  it  was 
these  very  bankers  who  forced  our  govern- 
ment into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
to  avert  that  catastrophe  of  repudiation. 
Certain  Americans  (including  at  least  one 
United  States  senator),  in  their  anxiety 
to  prevent  our  government  from  using 
armed  force  to  defend  the  national  rights, 
have  repeated  and  indorsed  this  allegation 
of  the  enemy.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  special  motives  on  the  part  either  of 
German  militarists  or  American  pacifists 
for  making  this  assertion,  the  assertion 
ought  to  be  examined;  for  it  bears  on  the 
question  which  this  article  proposes. 

Will  belligerent  Europe  in  general,  or 
our  Allies  in  particular,  be  bankrupt  on 
return  of  peace  and  unable  to  pay  interest 
or  principal  on'  their  war  debt  ?  A  some- 
what better  financial  authority  than  crown 
princes  or  inspired  newspapers  has  lately 
given  an  opinion  on  the  matter.  The 
president  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany, 
in  a  recent  much-quoted  speech  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  assured  the  people  that 
even  if  (as  he  advised)  hopes  of  indemnities 
to  be  collected  from  the  enemy  should  be 
abandoned,  Germany  "can  never  become 
bankrupt  unless  the  empire  is  broken  up." 
Her  financial  burden  "will  be  heavy,  but 
she  will  be  able  to  bear  it."  Herr  Haven- 
stein  did  not  supplement  this  assertion  by 
declaring  that  England  and  France  will 
be  unable  to  meet  their  obligations.  The 
arguments  necessary  to  prove  that  would 
apply  with  equal  force  to  Germany.  More- 
over, as  a  well-informed  financier,  he  was 
undoubtedly  aware  that  France,  less  than 
a  decade  ago,  was  actually  lending  huge 
sums  of  money — from  the  accumulations  of 
her  thrifty  people — to  finance  the  needs 
not  only  of  Russia  but  of  Germany  herself 
and  the  United  States. 

He  probably  took  account  of  the  fact 
that  France  has  twice  in  the  past  century 
emerged  from  a  disastrous  war,  paid  off 
a  seemingly  crushing  indemnity,  and  forth- 
with entered  on  a  new  career  of  prosperity 
and  high  international  credit.  As  to  Eng- 
land, no  one  would  be  likely  to  know  better 
than  the  Reichsbank's  president  that,  quite 
aside  from  the  vast  economic  power  in  pro- 
ductive trade  insured  by  an  uninterrupted 
ocean  commerce  and  by  the  loyalty  of  her 
colonies,  that  country's  present  holdings  of 
securities  of  foreign  countries  (including 
Germany)  vastly  exceed  her  external  war 
obligations.  He  must  have  been  aware 
that,  in  face  of  all  other  existing  burdens, 
the  English  people  are  to-day  raising  by 
war  taxation  more  than  enough  to  pay 
interest  on  their  total  war  debt,  set  aside 
a  sinking  fund  for  its  gradual  redemption, 
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Bonds  As  Safe 
As  Our  Cities 

Cities  in  the  United  States  have  on  an 
average  shown  phenomenal  growth  and 
vast  increase  in  wealth  for  many  years. 
The  Bonds  which  they  issue  are  of  un- 
questioned safety. 

Prompt  payment  of  interest  and  principal 
when  due  is  the  reason  why  all  WISE  in- 
vestors  have  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
funds  invested  in  Municipal  Bonds. 

Municipal  Bonds  are  free  from  the  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax  and  are  available  for  the 
small  as  well  as  the  large  investor. 

Before  investing  funds,  read  our  booklet 
"  Bonds  as  Safe  as  our  Cities." 

Sent  free  on  request  for  Booklet  "  B-12  " 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

"  Over  a  Quarter  Century  in  This  Business  " 

ST.  LOUIS 
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CINCINNATI 
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NEW  YORK 
14  Wall  Street 

CHICAGO 
105  So.  La  Salle  St. 


PITTSBURGH:    721  Farmers  Bank  Building 


Save  Your  Christmas  Money 
This  Year.  Invest  it  in  Stand- 
ard Securities  by  the  Partial 
Payment  Plan. 


It  you  use  the  money  you  receive 
at  Christmas  time  as  the  initial 
paym^ent  on  an  investment  in  a 
high-grade  bond  or  stock  and 
arrange  a  definite  schedule  for 
completing  the  payments  during 
the  coming  year,  your  money 
will  increase  to  a  substantial 
sum  in  a  short  time. 

Our  booklet,  ''  Partial  Payments 
for  Investment  Securities," 
shows  how  to  obtain  a  high- 
grade  investment  by  small  but 
regularpayments.  Write  for  it  today 

HERRICK    ^    BENNETT 

Members    Ne'w  York.    Stock    Exchange 
66  Broadway  New  York  City 
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How  $30,000,000  was 

Invested  Without  Loss 

During  our  32  years  in  business  we 
have  invested  ^30,000,000  for  our 
clients  in  5%  to  6)4.%  farm  mortgages, 
their  investments  ranging  from  ^200 
to  ^3,500,000.  Not  a  dollar  of  principal 
or  interest  has  been  lost  through  any 
investment  negotiated  by  us. 

There  are  three  distinct  operations  in 
the  Forman  method  of  making  farm 
mortgages: 

1.  Approval  of  loan  territory  as  to  moisture, 

fertility,  etc. 

2.  Exhaustive    examination,    in    approved 

loan  territory,  of  local  real  estate  laws, 
land  values,  responsibility  of  local  cor- 
respondents, etc. 

3.  Investigation  of  individual  applications, 

and  granting  of  loans  to  acceptable 
borrowers. 

In  a  28-page  booklet  we  explain  the 
Forman  method  of  conducting  each  of 
these  three  operations,  which  has  pro- 
duced such  satisfactory  results  for  in- 
vestors.    Write  for  this  booklet. 

George  M.  Forman  &  Company 

Founded  1885 

Farm  Mortgage  Bankers 
11  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago. 
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This  Book  on  Bonds 

tells  why  successful  men  and  women,  banks,  trust 
companies  and  insurance  companies  buy  bonds. 

It  is  published  by  our  Investment  Savings 
Department  and  you  may  have  your  free  copy  by 
writing  today  to  Dept.  G,  43-47  Exchange  Place, 
New  York  City,  or  12  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore. 

3limhleton  §  Company 
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INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


BALTIMORE 
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and  provide  against  future  charges  such  as 
pensions  for  disabled  soldiers. 

BUT  he  also  intimated  that  the  Entente 
Allies,  because  of  their  large  war  in- 
debtedness to  America,  will  be  handi- 
capped or  crippled  in  the  future  race  for 
financial  rehabilitation.  This  view  of  the 
case,  if  correct,   would  doubt-  , 

less  bear  on  the  question  how   ^^^""^^^Y  s 
1  1     J  •         <u         ^    Economical 

good    or    bad    an    mvestment   Future 

would  our  loans  to  those  coun- 
tries turn  out  to  be.  It  logically  leads  to 
the  further  inquiry:  Is  the  German  doc- 
trine sound,  that  Germany  is  fortified  for 
the  economic  future  as  her  European  ene- 
mies are  not,  because  she  has  fed  her  own 
people  and  raised  her  own  war  loans  solely 
at  home  ? 

First,  it  should  be  observed  that,  however 
much  of  value  Germany  may  attach  to 
that  policy  theoretically,  she  certainly  did 
not  adopt  it  of  choice.  Beginning  even 
before  July  31,  1914,  Germany  has  up  to 
the  present  moment  strained  every  con- 
ceivable facility  to  do  exactly  what  the 
Entente  Allies  have  done — obtain  access 
to  the  supplies  of  American  producers. 
Shut  off  by  the  blockade  from  direct  com- 
munication with  over-seas  markets,  she 
has  offered  large  inducements  for  contigu- 
ous neutral  markets  to  perform  the  ser- 
vice for  her.  Even  when  Holland  and 
Denmark  and  Norway  were  restrained  from 
forwarding  to  Germany  the  precise  consign- 
ments of  food  and  merchandise  which  they, 
in  their  neutral  capacity,  had  bought  and 
imported  from  America,  it  still  remained 
possible  for  such  neutrals,  after  promising 
that  the  imported  goods  should  not  be 
sent  along  across  the  German  border,  to 
send  in  place  of  them  the  similar  articles 
of  their  own  production,  filling  the  resultant 
void  in  home  consumption  by  increased 
importations.  Our  own  exports  of  mer- 
chandise to  Sweden,  during  191 5,  un- 
doubtedly for  this  reason,  increased  six 
times  over  those  of  the  year  before  the  war; 
those  to  Norway  five  times,  to  Denmark 
four  times.  The  actual  increase  in  our 
exports  to  the  three  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  Holland  was  no  less  than  $187,- 
000,000.  Now  the  total  value  of  our 
export  trade  with  Germany  during  1913 
was  $352,000,000. 

The  German  Government  was  at  least 
using  every  effort  to  do  exactly  what  it 
contends  that  its  European  enemies  are 
ruining  themselves  by  doing. .  This  was 
so,  even  in  outright  borrowing  of  capital. 
When  the  Kaiser,  in  a  private  interview 
of  1916  with  our  ambassador  at  Berlin, 
querulously  accused  the  United  States  of 
lending  to  the  Entente  Allies  while  refusing 
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to  lend  to  Germany,  ]\Ir.  Gerard  rejoined, 
and  promptly  proved,  that  the  German 
Government  had  placed  a  loan  in  the 
United  States  before  any  of  its  European 
enemies  had  done  so.  Wall  Street  was 
perfectly  well  aware  that  Germany  would 
have  borrowed  more  if  American  investors 
had  been  willing  to  take  the  loans. 

The  reasons  why  her  direct  American 
borrowings  were  restricted  to  the  $20,- 
000.000  one-year  notes  of  ]\Iarch,  191 5, 
and  May,  191 6 — nearly  half  of  which  were 
not  paid  at  maturity,  but  merely  ''ex- 
tended"— was  that  Germany  had  been 
driven  from  the  seas,  that  experienced 
financiers  looked  for  her  eventual  failure  in 
the  w^ar,  and  that  the  whole  community's 
detestation  of  Germany's  criminal  prac- 
tices in  Belgium  made  even  a  usually  un- 
emotional investor  ashamed  to  lend  to  her. 
Within  the  past  few  months  Germany  has 
made  extravagant  bids  for  advances  of 
capital  from  Holland,  and  has  virtually 
coerced  Switzerland  into  lending,  through 
refusing  entry  to  certain  Swiss  merchandise 
unless  the  loan  were  granted.  But  if  the 
Entente  policy  of  buying  and  borrowing 
abroad  was  a  policy  of  economic  disaster, 
then  why  should  imperial  Berlin  have  solic- 
ited foreign  capital  from  Amsterdam  and 
Wall  Street,  and  foreign  merchandise  from 
Scandinavia  ? 

The  answer  is  obvious  enough,  from  the 
practical  point  of  view.  Berlin  recognized 
that  in  Germany's  case  also  there .  were 
great  and  immediate  advantages  in  obtain- 
ing both  war  material  and  war  loans  from 
the  outside  world.  This  does  not,  however, 
alter  the  fact  that  after  the  war  the  Ger- 
man Government's  war  loans  will  be  held 
by  its  own  people,  whereas  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  war  loans  of  the  En- 
tente Allies  will  be  held  abroad.  If  all  other 
things  are  equal,  then  the  nation  whose 
government  has  borrowed  at  home  and 
pays  the  interest  to  its  own  citizens  is 
economically  better  off  than  the  govern- 
ment which  has  borrowed  abroad  and  must 
send  the  interest  money  out  of  the  coun- 
try. 

BUT  all  things  may  not  be  equal.     All  of 
the  world's  economic  experience  teaches 
that  reliance  on  foreign  capital  is  a  distinct 
advantage   when  the  home  resources  of  a 
given  country  are  overstrained  by  imme- 
.  diate    requirements,    or    when 

Foreign  profitable  employment  has  aris- 

ConTJ^T  *="  f""-  -""^^  '^'^Pit'^l  than  ,he 
Domestic  home  market  can  at  the  mo- 
Capital  ment  spare.  Our  own  foreign 
borrowings  in  the  American 
Revolution,  or  Japan's  in  her  war  with 
Russia,  were  instances  of  the  one  sort;   the 
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CITIES 
SERVICE  CO. 

As  Fiscal  Agents  of  Cities 
Service  Company  and  Oper- 
ating Managers  of  its  ninety 
odd  gas,  electric  light  and 
power,  heating,  water  and  oil 
producing,  transporting  and 
refining  subsidiaries,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  furnish  first-hand 
information  regarding  the 
properties  or  their  securities. 
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Practical  Uses  For 
RurtialRayment  Investment 


A  WAR  TIME 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

A  gift  of  some  standard  security  will 
make  a  sensible  Christmas  present  and 
one  that  will  last  for  years.  Invest 
through  our  Partial  Payment  Plan  and 
send  monthly  receipts  for  your  pay- 
ments to  the  recipient — a  practical 
thrift  gift  much  more 
satisfactory  to  the  giver 
^  and  the  one  who  re- 
ceives it,  than  a  perish- 
able luxury. 

fiy  OUT  Partial  Payment  Plan  of 
investment  small  savings    QROl4^. 
Detailed  explanation  in  our  Booklet 
I.  P.  "Investing  Your  Monthly  Sav- 
ings."   Free  on  request. 
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For  January 
Re  -  investments 

First  Mortgage  Real  Estate 
Bonds  on  new  Detroit  proper- 
ties afford  the  conservative  in- 
vestor a  6%  yield. 

Send  for  our  booklet  "The 
Key  to  Safe  Investment"  de- 
scribing $ioo,  $500,  $1000 
bonds  which  make  the  ideal 
investment. 

Federal  Bond  &  Mortgage  Company 

Harry  W.  Ford,  Pres. 

"Detroit's  First  Mortgage  House" 

90  South  Griswold  Street,   Detroit 
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Bargains  in  Railroad 
Bonds 

Well  secured  Railroad  Mortgage 
Bonds  are  now  selling  at  the  low- 
est prices  recorded  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  On  account  of  the 
equity  following  these  Bonds,  the 
large  income  afforded  at  present 
quotations  and  prospective  ad- 
vance  in  price,  the  opportunity  to 
invest  in  these  securities  is  of  un- 
usual interest  to  the  discriminat- 
ing investor. 

Send  for  circular  giving  list  of 
Bonds  yielding  an  annual  in- 
come, if  held  to  maturity,  of 
6%  to  10%. 

HARTSHORNE  S)  BATTELLE 

MEMBERSj    I  N  V  E  S  TM  E  N  T  TWEhnrv  five 

NEW  YORK       or>OTT-OTrr»T-i?o     BROAD  STREET 
STOCKEXCHWIGE      SECURITIE   S      KEW YORKCmr 
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enormous  foreign  borrowings  of  the  United 
States  in  the  thirty  years  after  1865 — on 
securities  of  its  government,  its  railways, 
and  its  miscellaneous  enterprises — were 
instances  of  the  other.  In  each  case  the 
object  was  to  conserve  for  necessary  use 
at  home  the  supply  of  domestic  capital. 
Failing  in  this,  the  situation  in  the  cases 
indicated  would  have  presented  the  alter- 
native either  of  economic  stagnation  be- 
cause of  exhausted  capital  or  of  eventual 
economic  disaster  because  of  recourse  to 
paper-currency  inflation  or  extravagant  use 
of  credit.  The  fact  that  all  the  loans  were 
held  at  home  could  not  have  affected  the 
dilemma. 

Germany  has  accepted  this  alternative. 
Compelled  to  raise  her  war  loans  entirely 
at  home,  and  doubtful  of  her  people's  re- 
sources, her  government  at  first  refused 
entirely  to  increase  the  taxes  and  has  even 
now  increased  them  to  a  considerably  less 
amount  than  the  annual  interest  on  her 
war  loans.  One  result  of  this  policy  was 
that,  by  1916,  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of 
the  proceeds  of  each  war  loan  had  to  be 
used  in  paying  interest,  and  that  even  with 
the  subsequently  increased  taxes  something 
like  one-twelfth  has  still  to  be  similarly 
obtained.  This  necessarily  increases  the 
burden  of  the  debt  itself.  But  a  second 
result  of  the  German  situation  has  been  the 
progress  of  the  country's  currency  inflation 
and  credit  inflation  at  a  pace  matched 
nowhere  else  but  in  Russia. 

The  German  economists  themselves  con- 
fess with  singular  frankness  that  those  con- 
ditions must  continue  after  war.  They 
have  endeavored  to  explain  how  Germany's 
sales  to  the  outside  world  will  be  helped 
after  return  of  peace  by  the  depreciated 
currency  and  the  very  unfavorable  foreign 
exchanges,  because  outside  markets  will 
thereby  get  the  goods  at  lower  prices.  This 
was  hardly  our  own  experience  with  the 
depreciated  currency  and  adverse  exchanges 
left  by  the  Civil  War  inflation,  when  it  was 
imports,  not  exports,  which  were  abnor- 
mally stimulated,  during  the  decade  after 
the  war,  by  those  conditions.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Reichsbank  has  produced  yet 
another  theory.  It  is  that  the  German 
people  wfll  not  have  to  bear  the  post-bellum 
burden  of  the  war  debt.  The  German  Loan 
Bureaus  (which  have  already  issued  $1,- 
500,000,000  currency  on  the  security  of  all 
sorts  of  personal  property)  "will  make  it 
their  special  business,"  during  at  least  the 
four  or  five  years  after  return  of  peace,  to 
lend  to  citizens  who  ''have  subscribed  to 
the  war  loan  and  need  money."  This, 
however,  is  nothing  but  paying  off  debt 
with  new  debt.  It  is  Mr.  Micawber,  deal- 
ing in  thousands  of  millions. 
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Interna- 
tional 
Trade  to 
Settle 
War  Debts 


THE  problems  which  will  confront  all 
the  belligerents  when  the  war  is  over, 
of  paying  the  interest  on  the  war  debt  and 
providing  for  its  redemption,  will  be  seri- 
ous enough.  But  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  the  foreign  war  debt  will 
in  most  respects  be  the  least 
formidable,  because  that  will 
be  met  through  the  familiar 
machinery  of  international 
trade.  So  long  as  interna- 
tional trade  continues — and  it  has  always 
hitherto  expanded  enormously  in  the  after- 
math of  a  great  war — the  means  of  settling 
foreign  obligations  will  continue  to  exist 
with  every  thrifty  nation.  The  process 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  long  one;  it  may  be 
expedited  by  a  new  movement  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  world. 

What  new  situations  may  arise  hereafter 
from  the  fact  of  governments  being  credi- 
tors of  other  governments  on  such  a  scale — • 
for,  as  against  our  Treasury's  present  or 
prospective  loans  to  our  allies,  the  British 
Government  has  already  made  similar 
loans  of  $5,000,000,000  and  the  French 
Government  of  something  like  $800,000,000 
— it  is  not  easy  to  foresee.  No  such  rela- 
tions have  ever  before  existed  in  political 
history.  The  natural  policy  would  be  to 
transfer  these  obligations  in  due  course 
from  the  hands  of  governments  to  the  hands 
of  private  investors — a  policy  for  which 
provision  was  made  in  the  statutes  author- 
izing our  Treasury's  foreign  loans. 


BUT  the  consideration  as  to  which  there 
is  neither  doubt  nor  dispute  is  the 
position  which  the  United  States  will 
occupy  in  the  ecojiomic  field  on  return  of 
peace.  The  statement  of  the  new  Ger- 
man Chancellor  that  "if  the 
The  Su-  ^  Entente  should  win  with  Amer- 
preme  Posi-  ^^^^  help  America  would  step 
tion  of  the  •  ^  -c  1  j)  1  »> 
United  ^^      England  s  place,     was  no 

States  doubt   colored  by   a  wish  for 

the  displacement  of  England; 
but  it  showed  how  the  situation  impresses 
a  German  mind.  It  is  true,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  United  States  has  deeply 
involved  itself  in  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic outcome  of  the  war.  It  is  possible 
to  argue  that  if  we  had  held  aloof,  dis- 
missed the  European  struggle  as  no  con- 
cern of  ours,  and  merely  sold  our  food- 
stuffs and  materials  at  the  highest  prices 
obtainable,  we  should  have  got  into  our 
own  hands,  before  the  war  was  over,  a  good 
part  of  the  tangible  wealth  of  the  belligerent 
powers. 

The  picture  is  not  attractive.  Realized, 
it  would  suggest  not  remotely  the  kind  of 
profit  accruing  to  a  nation  which  might 
gain  the  whole  world  and.  lose  its  own 
soul. 
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War  and  Investment 

War  knocks  ordinary  good 
judgment  into  a  cocked  hat. 
To  invest  for  safety  and  profit, 
you  need  firing-line  facts.  Bab- 
S(On  Service  gives  them  to  you. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on 
rumors  or  luck.  Recognize  that  all 
action  is  followed  by  equal  reaction. 
Work  w^ith  a  definite  policy  based  on 
fundamental  statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free. 
Write  to  Dept,  H-9  of 

Babson*s  Statistical  Organization 

Engineering  Building      Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Orgranization  of  its  Character  in  the  World 


Byllesby 
Utility  Securities 

BASED  on  the  daily  necessi- 
ties of  industry,  commerce 
and  public. 

Yielding  the  investor  much 
better  than  ordinary  returns. 

Stability  proven  by  severest 
tests  over  a  lon^  period. 

Backed  by  a  comprehensive 
org,anization  of  lon^  experience. 

Ask  for  Circular  S 

H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

214  So.   La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
1214  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 
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\  Your  Insurance  Premiums  \ 

I  are  many  times  invested  in  \ 

\  KANSAS  AND  OKLAHOMA  I 

\  FARM  MORTGAGES  \, 

^  and  you  know  your  policy  will  be  \ 

^  paid   in    full  when   the   company   is  \ 

\  called  upon  to  do  so.  \ 

\  Life  Insurance  Companies   are   the  \ 

\  largest  investors  in  FARM  MORT-  \ 

\  GAGES  and  they  demand  \ 

\  SAFETY  AND  INCOME  \ 

\  Profit  by  the  example  set  by  these  \ 

\  large  investors  and  mvest  your  sav-  | 

I  ings  or  surplus  funds  in  some  of  our  \ 

\  first  mortgage  S/^'^o  and  6%  farm  | 

I  loans.  j 

I  Our  booklet,  "Farm  Mortgages  as   In-  ^ 

^  vestments,"    explains    why    farm    mort-  ^ 

I  gages  are  safe  and  is  free  for  the  asking,  j 

\  Write  today — learn  what  a  simple  form  of  j 

j  Investment  the  farm  mortgage  loan  really  is.  \ 

("iHEl^RMMORTGAGECal 

\  TOPEKA                       KANSAS | 
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INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 


Readers  of  Scribner's  Magazine  may  consult  our 
Financial  Department  for  information  regarding  their 
investments. 

We  do  not  prophesy  the  future  of  the  speculative 
market  or  make  decisions  for  our  readers,  but  we  do 
furnish  relevant  information  to  assist  investors. 

Readers  will  assist  the  service  if  they  make  their  in- 
quiries specific  and  furnish  any  important  information 
regarding  their  present  holdings. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Investor's  Ser- 
vice Bureau,  Scribner's  ^Magazine,  597  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Partial  Payment 
Combinations 

We  have  outlined  in  detail  a  number  of  Partial 
Payment  suggestions  which  can  be  used  to  meet 
your  requirements.  You  will  find  suggestions  out- 
lined to  suit  people  with  small  or  large  incomes  who 
desire  to  practice  investing  while  they  save. 

Send  for  Circulars  M-17  and  T-17 

,Iohn  Muiir  S  To. 

^^  SPECIALISTS   IN  ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

Main  Office,  61  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Newark,  N.  J.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Members  N .  Y.  Stock  Exchange 


BONDS  AND  THE 
INVESTOR 

BY   S.   P.   HARMAN 

OXE  of  the  fundamental  problems  with 
which  the  investor,  be  he  novice  or 
expert,  is  confronted  at  the  very  outset  of 
any  financial  venture  is  the  choice  of  se- 
curities suited  to  his  means  and  circum- 
stances. In  some  cases,  safety  of  principal 
and  certainty  of  income  are  essential;  in 
others,  a  higher  return  may  properly  be 
sought  than  is  obtainable  from  investments 
of  the  most  conservative  sort.  In  order  to 
make  a  proper  selection,  it  is  needful  to 
bear  clearly  in  mind  the  underlying  dis- 
tinctions between  the  various  classes  of 
securities;  in  the  first  place,  between  stocks 
and  bonds,  and  next,  between  the  several 
varieties  of  stocks  and  bonds.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  arrive  at  a  good  understanding 
of  these  distinctions  is  briefly  to  survey  the 
methods  of  a  corporation  which,  in  finan- 
cial phrase,  is  about  to  ''enter  the  money 
market." 

When  a  railroad,  a  company  which  fur- 
nishes gas  or  electricity  to  a  city  or  to  the 
public,  a  street  railway,  a  manufacturing 
company,  or  almost  any  other  corporate 
organization  engaged  in  business  for  profit, 
wishes  to  raise  funds  to  carry  on  or  to  ex- 
tend its  activities,  there  are  usually  two 
methods  available  to  secure  the  needed 
money.  It  may  issue  stock,  or  it  may  sell 
bonds;  in  either  case,  it  will  probably  mar- 
ket such  an  issue  of  stock  or  bonds  through 
a  banker  or  a  group  of  bankers  and  bond 
houses  organized  as  a  syndicate. 

What  is  the  essential  form  and  content 
of  a  bond,  and  wherein  does  it  differ  from 
the  stock  which  a  corporation  may  sell  in 
order  to  raise  money?  In  a  word,  a  bond 
is  a  promise  to  pay,  of  the  same  general 
purport  as  the  promissory  note  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  borrows  from  a  bank  or  a 
friend.  In  the  face,  or  text,  of  the  bond 
there  is  set  down  the  date  when  such  re- 
payment of  principal  will  be  made;  the 
rate  of  interest  and  the  dates,  semiannual 
or  quarterly,  when  it  will  be  paid;  a  recital 
of  the  security  on  which  the  bond  is  based; 
and  various  other  pertinent  facts. 

A  corporation,  however,  may  be  expected 
to  earn  more  than  the  4,  5,  or  6  per  cent 
interest  which  it  promises  to  pay  on  its 
bonds.  Investors  would  hesitate  to  buy 
the  securities  of  a  concern  which  could  do 
no  better  than  earn  its  interest  charges. 
It  is  here  that  the  stock  issue  comes  in. 
A  certificate  of  stock  promises  to  repay 
nothing.  It  represents  so  many  "shares," 
indicating   that    the   owner   has   so    many 
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units  of  participation  in  the  business,  out 
of  a  certain  number  of  units  outstanding. 
If  the  stockholder  wishes  to  realize  on  his 
investment,  he  must  sell  his  shares  to  some 
one  else;  whereas  the  bondholder  may  hold 
his  bond  until  maturity  and  have  his  prin- 
cipal returned  to  him. 

Whether  the  investor  shall  buy  stocks 
or  bonds,  or  what  proportion  of  each  he 
should  purchase,  will  depend  largely  on  his 
circumstances.  In  the  case  of  people  to 
whom  a  fixed  and  certain  income  is  essen- 
tial (as,  for  instance,  women  or  men  with 
no  business  connections,  whose  living  de- 
pends on  the  funds  received  from  invest- 
ment), high-grade  bonds  should  unhesita- 
tingly be  chosen.  They  lack  most  of  the 
speculative  attractiveness  of  stocks  and 
bring  in  none  of  the  large  ''  extra  dividends  " 
which  many  industrial  stocks  have  been 
receiving  for  the  last  two  years.  But  the 
bondholder  will  not  watch  the  daily  reports 
of  security  prices  in  the  newspapers  with 
the  anxiety  of  those  whose  necessary  in- 
come is  derived  from  holdings  of  stock. 

American  railway  bonds  have  been  fa- 
vorites at  home  and  with  foreign  investors, 
though  in  the  period  following  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War  we  bought  back  the 
greater  part  of  those  owned  abroad,  to  the 
extent  of  perhaps  $2,000,000,000  in  all. 
The  bonds  of  some  of  our  great  industrial 
corporations  have  also  been  extensively 
held  in  foreign  countries.  "Public  utili- 
ties," which  include  gas  companies,  street 
railways,  telephone  and  telegraph  compa- 
nies, electric  light  and  powxr  concerns,  and 
some  others,  have  of  late  developed  an  ex- 
tensive investment  field  for  their  securities. 
Bonds  are  also  issued  against  real-estate 
mortgages. 

From  the  investor's  view-point,  there  are 
striking  qualities  inherent  in  each  of  these 
great  fundamental  classes  of  securities. 
Railway  bonds  of  the  highest  grade  are 
usually  secured  on  large,  stable,  and  valu- 
able plants  and  organizations,  which  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  country's  industrial  life. 
Railroads  are  affected  more  slowly  by 
changes  in  business  conditions  than  indus- 
trial corporations;  their  earnings  are,  there- 
fore, apt  to  be  more  steady  and  their  finan- 
cial policy  more  settled.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member, however,  that  railroads  are  under 
rigid  government  supervision  and  that  they 
cannot  increase  their  income  at  will  or  at 
need  by  raising  their  charges  for  service. 
Pretty  much  the  same  restrictions  apply  to 
public  utilities,  which  are  "regulated"  by 
State  public-service  commissions.  Well- 
grounded  real-estate  mortgages  often  afford 
a  high  degree  of  security  and  an  attractive 
income  return,  but  are  sometimes  difficult 
to  realize  upon  in  case  the  holder  wishes  to 
sell  his  security  for  cash. 

(Continued  on  page  82) 


Again  and 
Again: 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence  that 
the  investor  in  LACEY  PROFIT  SHARING 
BONDS  can  count  on  an  average  return  of 
6%  to  30%  or  more  per  annum  (plus  cumu- 
lative interest  at  6%)  is  the  fact  that  similar 
profits  have  been  similarly  made  AGAIN 
AND  AGAIN  under  management  of  the 
same  persons — and,  further,  that  they  have 
NEVER  FAILED  to  be  made. 
The  matter  is  simple.  We  buy  fine  timber- 
lands  under  special  circumstances  at  extreme- 
ly low  prices  and  hold  them  for  a  profit.  The 
Bonds  are  practically  certificates  of  your 
PART-OWNERSHIP  and  participation.  Their 
security  is  therefore  absolute. 

The  secret  of  the  profit  lies  in  our  having  unique  facili- 
ties for  knowing  of  special  opportunities,  and  our  finan- 
cial resources  to  take  advantage  of  them — the  result 
of  many  years  of  successful  experience — with  never 
a  cent  of  loss  to  a  client. 

Booklet  T-208  goes  into  full  details  of 
this  simple  J  safe  and  profitable  plan. 

T  JAMES  D.  f   I  ^  j^ 

|acey|imber(o. 


332  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago 


For  36  years  we  have  been 
paying  our  customers  the 
highest  returns  consis- 
tent with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage 
loans  of  $200  and  up  which 
w^e  can  recommend  after 
the  most  thorough  personal 
investigation.  Please  ask 
for  Loan  List  No.  726. 
$25  Certificates  of  Deposit 
also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  8tG0::lAWRENCE,  KANSAS 
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Five  Year,  First  Mortgage,  Gold  Bonds  j 

On  Unquestioned  Security 

7,060  acres  richest  valley  land  owned  in  fee;  im- 
provements worth  $75,000;  property  value  $500,000. 
7,000  acres  leased.  Scientific  management,  specializing 
on  corn,  cotton,  alfalfa,  hogs  and  steers  should  easily  earn 
in  excess  of  $150,000  bond  issue  in  1918  crops. 

To  FEED,  CLOTHE  and  SHELTER  1, 000  SOLDIERS 

Our  1918  task  :  2,000  bu,  wheat ;  70,000  bu.  corn; 
180,000  lbs.  beef  ;  100,000  lbs.  pork  ;  100,000  lbs.  cot- 
ton ;  200.000  lbs.  cotton  seed ;  2,000  gals,  syrup;  2,000 
bu.  potatoes.  First  mortgage  bonds  for  improvements 
only  ;  denomination  $1,000  ;  now  offered  at  95  ;  6% 
on  par  value  or  7"o  net  on  selling  value.     Write 

M.J.  MUNN,  Mgr.,  Riverland  Ranch.  Tulsa.  OUahoma. 
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Of  SAFELY  SECURED 
*  /O  FARM  MORTGAGES 


First  Mortgage  Loans  on 
Improved  Farm  Lands  in 
the  famous  "Black  Waxy 
Belt'*  of  Texas,  in  amounts 
of  $1000  and  up. 

Collections  made  and 
promptly  remitted  without 
expense  to  our  investors. 


f 1 

i         t 

i  U 

"Milljions  loaned; 
not  d  dollar's  losisr 

TeXASIMoRTGAGE  COMIPANY 


Paid  up  Capita 

Dallas, 


00,000,00 
Texas 


ORDERS  EXECUTED  IN 

Curb  Securities, 
Standard  Oil,  and 
Listed  Stocks. 

For   cash,  conservative  margin, 
or  on  the 

''Partial  Payment  Plan" 

UR.JT^TROBE&Co 

Established  1908 
111  Broadway  New  York 


BONDS 


ISSUED  BY 

CITIES  OF  CALIFORNIA 

For  the  Improvement  of  Streets 

Write  for  Circular  S  11 
and  Prices 

OAKLAND  STREET  IMPROVEMENT  BOND  CO. 
Hall  &  Jennison,  Oakland,   California 


(Continued  from  page  81) 

Under  the  necessity  of  pleasing  all  tastes 
and  meeting  all  needs,  borrowing  corpora- 
tions have  evolved  and  placed  upon  the 
market  bonds  in  a  variety  which  challenges 
comparison  with  the  goods  upon  a  mer- 
chant's shelves.  There  is  the  bond  for  $50 
or  $100,  inviting  the  savings  of  the  very 
small  investor,  and  there  is  the  slip  of  paper 
representing  $10,000,  for  the  bank  or  the 
millionaire.  Some  have  sheets  of  coupons 
attached,  which  the  owner  cuts  off,  one  by 
one,  on  the  days  the  interest  is  due  and 
presents  to  his  bank  for  payment  or  collec- 
tion. Some  are  ''  registered  "  by  the  issuing 
corporation  or  government  in  the  name  of 
the  owner,  and  in  lieu  of  coupons  he  receives 
a  check  for  his  interest  periodically.  Cou- 
pon bonds  are  more  easily  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  in  purchase  and  sale,  since  they  re- 
quire no  transfer  of  ownership  on  the  cor- 
poration's books;  but  registered  bonds  are 
safer,  in  the  sense  that  if  they  are  lost  or 
stolen  it  is  harder  for  the  person  in  wrongful 
possession  of  them  to  realize  upon  them. 

There  is  striking  variety,  also,  in  the  other 
features  of  bonds.  Some  issues  are  secured 
by  a  first  mortgage  on  all  or  part  of  the 
property  of  the  issuing  corporation,  some  by 
a  second  or  third  mortgage;  some  are  classed 
as  "first  and  refunding."  which  may  not  by 
any  means  indicate  that  they  have  a  first 
claim  on  the  property  pledged.  The  collat- 
eral trust  bond  is  secured,  not  by  a  mort- 
gage on  real  property,  but  by  the  deposit  of 
securities  with  a  trustee.  A  bond  which  is 
''convertible"  into  stock  has  some  specula- 
tive possibilities  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic 
worth  (which,  however,  is  usually  not  so 
great  as  that  of  high-grade  non-convertible 
issues).  Such  bonds  offer  the  holder  the 
privilege  of  exchanging  them,  at  a  fixed 
ratio  of  prices,  for  stock — or  sometimes  for 
other. bonds.  Should  the  price  of  the  stock 
rise  on  thie  market  above  this  fixed  figure, 
the  convertible  bonds  will  advance  accord- 
ingly; since  it  is  obvious  that  the  bond- 
holder might  exchange  his  bonds  for  stock 
at  the  established  ratio  and  then  sell  the 
stock  at  a  profit. 

That  a  security  shall  be  readily  salable 
is  a  quality  that  is  generally  demanded;  yet 
if  the  purchaser  is  to  hold  the  investment 
until  maturity,  this  is  a  characteristic  which 
may  be  foregone.  If  the  bond  is  listed  on 
one  of  the  important  stock  exchanges,  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  have  a  "closer  mar- 
ket" than  most  issues  privately  dealt  in; 
that  is,  the  seller  will  have  less  difficulty  in 
finding  a  purchaser,  and  competitive  bid- 
ding, if  the  bonds  are  actively  traded  in, 
will  establish  a  more  stable  price. 

One  other  consideration  is  the  fact  that 
the  interest  rate  which  a  bond  bears  does 
not  always  (in  fact,  seldom  does)  represent 
the  actual  return  to  the  purchaser.     This  re- 
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turn  depends  upon  the  price  he  pays  for  his 
bond  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  to  run 
until  maturity.  A  4-per-cent  bond,  selling 
below  par.  may  represent  actually  a  higher 
income  yield  than  a  4>^-per-cent  bond  which 
sells  above  par.  This  question  of  yield,  one 
of  the  most  intricate  in  the  field  of  bond  in- 
vestment, can  best  be  explained  by  inspect- 
ing the  prepared  "bond  tables,"  which  show 
the  return  on  bonds  of  various  maturities, 
bearing  various  rates  of  interest,  and  selling 
at  various  prices  on  the  market.  A  reliable 
banker,  broker,  or  bond  dealer  is  naturally 
the  proper  person  to  consult,  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  these  technical  matters,  but  con- 
cerning the  comparative  merits  of  individual 
securities. 


Direct!}"  from  our  advertisers  or  through  our 
Investor's  Ser\'ice  Bureau,  readers  of  Scribxer's 
Magazine  may  obtain,  ^^'ithout  charge,  authentic 
literature  pertaining  to  any  investment  or  finan- 
cial subject. 

Readers  may  write  direct  to  the  follo^^•ing  in- 
vestment bankers  at  the  addresses  given,  men- 
tioning Scribner's  Magazine,  or  they  may  check 
the  literature  desired,  sign  the  coupon  below,  and 
mail  this  page  to  the  Investor's  Service  Bureau. 
Scribner's  Magazine,  597  Fifth  Avenue.  Xew 
York. 

Income  Tax  Literature: 

The  Income  Tax  Chart  Revised. 
The  Text  of  the  New  War  Tax  Law. 
An  Analysis  of  the  War  Tax  Law. 

The  National  City  Company,  New  York  City. 
The  Management  of  Your  Estate :   Union   Trust  Co.,  80 

Broaduay,  New  York  City. 
Foreign  Bonds:  Herrick  i3*  Bennett,  66  Broadway,  New  York 

City. 
The  Key  to  Safe  Investment:    Federal  Bond  ^  Mortgage 

Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Acquiring  Doherty  Securities  by  Monthly  Payments:  Henry 
L.  Doherty  d*  Co.,  60  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 

Blue  Book  of  Investments:  Peabody,  Eotightelins  e"  Co., 
Chicago,  III. 

Customer  Ownership  of  Public  Utility  Securities:  77.  M. 
Byllesby  is"  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Schedule  of  the  New  Federal  Income  Tax:  Wm.  R.  Complon 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Investing  Your  Monthly  Savings:  Lloyd  er'  Co..  135  Broad- 
way, S'ew  York  City. 

"The  South  and  Southern  Municipal  Bonds":  Stacy  Cf 
Braun,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Farm  Mortgages  as  Investments:  The  Farm  Mortgage  Co. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Inventing  $100  to  Sro.ooo:  Hamblelon  ^  Co..  43  Exchange 

Place.  New  York  City. 
Partial  Payments  for   Investment    Securities:    Eerrick   i- 

Bennett,  66  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
December  Stock  and  Bond  Investment  Suggestions:  Merrill, 

Lynch  &•  Co.,  7  Wall  St.,  Nrw  York  City. 
New  Income  Tax  Law:   S'.  W.  Straus  &•  Co.,  150  Broadwav, 

New  York  City,  or  Straus  Bldg..  Chicago. 
Partial  Payment  Plan:   John  Muir  .j*  Co.,  61  Broadwav, 

New  York  City. 
First  Mortgage  6%  Real  Estate  Bonds:    Federal  Bond  6* 

Mortgage  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Doherty  News:  Henry  L.  Doherty  &•  Co.,  60  Wall  St.,  Nru) 

York  City. 

Partial  Payment  Investments:  Scribner's  Magazine,  597  Fifth 

Ave.,  New  York  City. 
How  Forman  Farm  Mortgages  Are  Made:  Ceo.  M.  Forman 

&•  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


HAR 


THE  Two  Hartfords  insure  against 
nearly  every  khid  of  damage  that 
can  possibly  occur  to  nearly  every  kind 
of  property.  The  value  of  this  ser- 
vice lies  not  only  In  the  variety  of  its 
protection  but  also  In  the  rellabillt)' 
of  the  Hartford. 

Any  agent  or  broker  can  sell  you  a 

Hartford  policy. 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HARTFORD   ACCIDENT    AND 

INDEMNITY   CO. 

H.ARTFOKD,   CONNECTICUT 


Hayti  as  an  Investment  Opportunity  for  American  Capital: 
Hartshorne  is"  Battelle,  25  Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 

First  Mortgage  6%  Real  Estate  Loans.  Perkins  c*  Co.,  Law- 
rence. Kans. 

Quick  Reckoning  Income  Tax  Table:  Stacy  e*  Braun, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

How  to  Invest:  Scribner's  Magazine,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  Nru^ 
York  City. 

Should  Business  Men  Buy  Stocks?  Babson's  Statistical 
Organization,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Sugar  Stocks:  Hartshorne  &  Battelle.  25  Broad  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Par  Value  of  Stocks  Listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change (when  Par  \'aries  from  Usual  $100):  Lloyd  iT  Co., 
135  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Back  of  the  Investment :  H.  M.  Byllesby  £•  Co.,  Chicago,  III- 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Act:  Geo.  M.  Forman  d*  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Oldest  Safe  Investment:  .S".  W.  Straus  is;"  Co.,  150  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  or  Straus  Bldg..  Chicago,  III. 

The  Premier  Investment:  Wm.  R.  Compton  Co..  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Kansas  Farm  Mortgages:  Perkins  &•  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Lacey  Profit-Sharing  Bond:  James  D.  Lacey  Timber  Co., 
2,^2  S.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 

Bonds  as  Safe  as  Our  Cities:  Wm.  R.  Compton,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Partial  Payment  Plan:  L.  R.  Latrobe  &"  Co.,  in  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

Stree*  Improvement  Bonds:  Oakland  Street  Improvement 
Bond  Co..  Oakland,  Cal. 

Farm  Mortgages  of  the  Famous  "  Black  Waxey  Belt  "  of 
Texas:  Texas  Mortgage  Co.,  Dallas.  Tex. 


1N\"ESTUR'S  SER\ICI£  IJUREAL  ;;■;; 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 
507  1-ifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Kindly  have  sent  to  me  the  investment  literature 
which  I  have  checked. 

Name 


Street. 
Citv   . 


State 
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United  States  Depositary 
in  France 


THIS  Company's  opportunities  for  service  abroad 
have  been  greatly  increased  by  its  official  desig- 
nation as  a  United  States  depositary  for  public 
moneys.  This  designation  includes  our  Paris  Office, 
which  will  act  as  paying  and  receiving  agent  for 
United  States  paymasters  and  other  American  dis- 
bursing officers  in  France. 

Our  Paris  Office  is  a  fully  equipped  banking  in- 
stitution, similar  to  our  office  in  London,  supported 
by  the  responsibility  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York.  It  places  the  facilities  of  an 
American  bank  with  American  methods  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all  the  officers  and  men  of  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  wherever  they  may  be  in  France. 

American  business  concerns  and  individuals  having 
interests  abroad  will  find  it  to  their  convenience  and 
advantage  to  bank  with  our  Paris  or  London  offices. 
It  will  be  our  effiDrt  to  be  useful  in  every  possible 
way  to  American  citizens  traveling  abroad  and  to 
those  with  the  armies  in  France. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

PARIS  OFFICE  FIFTH  AVE.  OFFICE  LONDON  OFFICE 
Rue  des  Italiens,  1  &  3       Fifth  Ave.  &  43rd  St.       32  Lombard  St.,  E.  C. 

Capital  and  Surplus  -  -  $50,000,000 

Resources  more  than  -  $600,000,000 
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Scribner's  magazine 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  LIBRARY 


